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THE  UNIVERSITY  YEAR 

1917-18 

1916 

First  Semester 

1917 

Sept.  19,  20 

Entrance  examinations.  Registration. 

Sept.  18.  19 

Sept.  21 

Class  work  begins,  8:10  a.  m. 

Sept.  20 

Sept.  27 

President's  annual  address,  10:00  a.  m. 

Sept.  26 

Sept.  29 

President's  reception  to 

students  and  faculty. 

Sept.  28 

Oct.  28 

Fall  Home-Coming  of  alumni  and 

former  students. 

Nov.  3 

Nov.  7 

General  election. 



Nov.  29 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins,  12:00  m.  • 

Nov.  28 

Dec.  4 

Class  work  resumed,  8:10  a.  m. 

Dec.  3 

Dec.  20 

Christmas  recess  begins,  5:30  p.  m. 

Dec.  21 

1917 

1918 

Jan.  3 

Class  work  resumed,  8:10  a.  m. 

Jan.  3 

Jan.  29 

Mid-year  examinations  begin. 

Jan.  28 

Second  Semester 

Feb.  2 

Annual  faculty  concert. 

School  of  Fine  Arts,  8:00  p.  m. 

Feb.  1 

Feb.  2.  3 

Entrance  examinations.  Registration. 

Feb.  1,  2 

Feb.  5 

Class  work  begins,  8:10  a.  m. 

Feb.  4 

Feb.  22 

Washington's  birthday. 

Feb.  22 

Apr.  5 

Easter  recess  begins,  5:30  p.  m. 

Apr.  4 

Apr.  10 

Class  work  resumed,  8:10  a.  m. 

Apr.  9 

May  1 

Final  date  for  submitting  finished  theses. 

May  1 

May  3-5 

Interscholastic  Meet. 

May  2-4 

May  30 

Memorial  day. 

May  30 

June  1 

Final  examinations  end. 

May  31 

June  3 

Baccalaureate  Sunday. 

June  2 

June  1 

Commencement  recital,  8:30  p.  m. 

May  31 

June  2 

Senior  class  play,  8:30  p.  m. 

June  1 

June  2 

Final  date  for  reporting  seniors'  grades.  Noon.    June  1 

June  4 

Commencement  concert,  8:30  p.  m. 

June  3 

June  5 

Commencement  exercises,  10:30  a.  m. 

June  4 

Alumni  luncheon,  12:45  p.  m. 

Summer  Session 

June  2,  4 

Entrance  examinations.  Registration. 

June  1, 3 

June  6 

Class  work  begins,  7:05  a.  m. 

June  5 

July  4 

Independence  day. 

July  4 

July  31 

Close  of  Summer  Session. 

July  30 

August  convocation,  8:00  p.  m. 

Holidays 

are  general  election  days.  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and 

Easter  recesses,  Washington's  birthday,  Memorial  day  and  the  Satur- 
day of  the  Interscholastic  Meet,  and  in  the  Summer  Session,  Inde- 
pendence day. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE 
STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


MEMBER  EX  OFFICIO 

Robert  H.  Wilson   .         .  Chickasha 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

TERMS  EXPIRE  1917 

Francis  B.  Fite,  M.  D.  .         .         .         .         .  Muskogee 

J.  G.  Ralls      .         .         .         .         .         .         .  Atoka 

TERMS  EXPIRE  1919 

Davis  Hill      ...         .         .         ...  Vinita 

Robert  Campbell         .         .         .         .         .      .  Anadarko 

TERMS  EXPIRE  1921 

Joel  M.  Sandlin  .         .         ...         .  Duncan 

John  N.  Shepler         ......  Lawton 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

Robert  H.  Wilson,  President  .  .  .  Oklahoma  City 
Leslie  T.  Huffman,  Secretary         .         .  .      Oklahoma  City 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION   AND  IN- 
STRUCTION, 1916-1917 


The  General  Faculty  includes  all  in  this  list  down  to  and  includ- 
ing Teaching  Fellows. 


President,  Vice-President,  and  Deans 
Stratton  Duluth  Brooks,  A.  B.,  Michigan,  1896;  A.  M.,  Harvard,  1904. 
LL.  D.,  Colby,  1912. 
President  of  the  University,  (1912). 

Edwin  DeBarr,  B.  S.,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  1891;  M.  S.,  1893; 
Ph.  B.,  Michigan,  1892;  Ph.  D.,  1899. 
Vice-President  of  the  University,  Director  of  the  School  of  Chem- 
ical Engineering,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  (1892),  1911. 

James  Shannon  Buchanan,  B.  S.,  Cumberland  University,  1885. 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,    Professor  of  History, 
(1895),  1909. 

Albert  Heald  Van  Vleet,  B.  S.,  Wisconsin,  1895;  M.  A.,  Ph.  D,, 
Leipzig,  1897. 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  Professor  of  Botany,  1898, (1899), 1914. 

James  Huston  Felgar,  A.  B.,  Kansas,  1901;  B.  S.,  Armour  Institute  of 
Technology,  1905;  M.  E.,  1911. 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,    Professor  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, 1906,  (1907),  1909. 

Fredrik  Holmberg,  B.  M.,  Bethany  College,  Kansas,  1899. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Professor  of  Music,  1903,  (1907). 
1913. 


Note — Members  in  each  group  are  printed  in  the  order  of  ap- 
pointment to  that  group.  The  first  date  following  the  title  is  the 
year  of  first  appointment  to  the  university;  the  date  in  parentheses  is 
the  year  of  appointment  to  the  present  rank  (professors  and  associate 
professors  are  ranked  together) ;  the  last  date  is  the  year  of  appoint- 
ment to  the  present  position. 

All  addresses  are  at  Norman  unless  otherwise  specified. 
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JuLiEN  Charles  Monnet.  A.  B.,  Iowa,  1892;  LL.  B.,  1893;  A.  M.,  1905; 
LL.  B  ,  Harvard.  1908. 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Law,  Professor  of  Law,  (1909). 

Charles  Howard  Stocking,  Ph.  C,  Michigan,  1907;  B.  S.,  Michigan,  1909. 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  Professor  of  Pharmacy,  (1912). 

Roy  Gittinger,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1902;  A.  M.,  Chicago,  1906;  Ph.  D., 
California,  1916. 

Dean  of  Undergraduates,  Professor  of  EngUsh  History,  1902,(1905). 
1915. 

LeRoy  Long,  M.  D.,  Louisville  Medical  College,  1893. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  Professor  of  Surgery,  (1915). 
325  E.  Fourth  Street,  Oklahoma  City. 

Professors  and  Associate  Professors 
Joseph  Francis  Paxton,  A.  B.,  Missouri,  1891;  A.  M.,  Harvard,  1895. 
Professor  of  Greek  and  Classical  Archaeology,  (1896),  1906. 

James  Wellings  Sturgis,  A.  B.,  Michigan,  1896;  A.M.,  1897;  Ph.D.,  1910. 
Professor  of  Latin,  (1900),  1905. 

Samuel  Watson  Reaves,  B.  S.,  North  Carolina,  1899;  A.  B.,  Cornell, 
1900;  A.  M.,  Chicago,  1912;  Ph.  D.,  Chicago,  1915. 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  (1905). 

&ARDIS  Roy  Hadsell,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1904;  A.  M.,  Harvard,  1907. 
Professor  of  the  English  Language.  1904,  (1907),  1910. 

XGvY  Yandall  Williams,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1906;   M.  A.,  1910;   M.  S., 
Chicago,  1911;  Ph.  D.,  Illinois,  1913. 
Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry,  1906,  (1908),  1914. 

Henry  Higgins  Lane,  Ph.  B.,  DePauw,  1899;  A.  M.,  Indiana,  1903; 
Ph.  D.,  Princeton,  1915. 
Professor  of  Zoology,  1906,  (1908). 

Jerome  Dowd,  B.  A.,  Trinity  College,  North  Carolina,  1882;  M.  A.,  1896. 
Director  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  Professor  of 
Sociology  and  Economic*,  1907,  (1908),  1913. 

Theodore  Hampton  Brewer,  B.  A.,  Vanderbilt,  1896;  M.  A.,  1907. 

Director  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  Processor  of  English  Litera- 
ture, (1908).  1913. 

Lucile  Dora,  A.  B.,  Christian  College,  1898;  M.  A.,  Hellmuth  College, 
London,  Ontario,  1901. 
Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  (1908),  1910. 

XOn  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  first  semester,  1916-17. 
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Louis  Alvin  Turley,  B.  S.,  Idaho,  1903;  A.  M.,  Harvard,  1906;  Ph.  D., 
1916. 

Assistant  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  Professor  of  Histology 
and  Pathology,  (1908),  1915. 

Monroe  Allen  Floyd,  B.  S.,  A.  B.,  Missouri,  1905;  A.  M.,  Chicago,  1913. 
Associate  Professor  of  History,  (1908). 

*Harold  Veatch  Bozell,  B.  S.,  Kansas,  1908,  E.  E.,  1915. 

Director  of  the  School  of  Electrical  Engineering,  Professor  of 
Electrical  Engineering,  1908,  (1909),  1911. 

John  Henry  Voss,  A.  B.,  Nebraska,  1902;  M.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1911. 
Associate  Professor  of  German,  1908,  (1909). 

♦William  Peter  Haseman,   A.  B.,  Indiana,  1903;  A.  M.,  1904;  Ph.  D., 
Pennsylvania,  1907. 
Professor  of  Physics,  (1909). 

Errett  Rains  Newby,  B.  M.,  Oklahoma,  1907;  B.  A.,  1908. 

Secretary,  Registrar,  with  rank  of  Professor,  1908,  (1909),  1911. 

Archa  Kelly  West,  M.  D.,  Memphis  Hospital  Medical  College,  1894. 
Professor  of  Medicine,  (1910),  1911. 
306  Majestic  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Robert  Mayburn  Howard,  M.  D.,  Michigan,  1901. 
Associate  Professor  of  Surgery,  (1910),  1916. 
603  Security  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Edmund  Sheppard  Ferguson,  M.  D.,  Detroit  College  of  Medicine,  1895. 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  (1910,)  1915. 
612  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

John  William  Riley,  M.  D.,  University  of  Buffalo,  1901. 

Associate  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Surgery,  (1910),  1916. 
119  W.  Fifth  Street,  Oklahoma  City. 

Horace  Reed,  M.  D.,  Missouri,  1901. 

Associate  Professor  of  Surgery,  (1910),  1916. 
622-23  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Henry  Hubbard  Foster,  A.  B.,  Cornell,  1899;  LL.  B.,  Harvard,  1908. 
Professor  of  Law,  (1910). 

John  Begg  Cheadle,  A.  B.,  Kansas,  1898;  LL.  B.,  1902;  J.  D.,  Chicago, 
1916;  S.  J.  D.,  Harvard,  1916. 
Professor  of  Law,  1909,  (1911). 


^On  leave  of  absence,  1916-17. 
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Victor  Henry  Kulp,  Ph.  B.,  Chicago,  1905;  J.  D.,  1908. 
Professor  of  Law,  (1911). 

J  John  Alley,  A.  B.,  Kingfisher  College,  1902;  A.  B.,  Harvard,  1908. 
Professor  of  Government,  (1911). 

Roy  Temple  House,  A.  B.,  Miami,  1900;  A.  M.,  1903. 
Professor  of  German,  (1911). 

John  Archer  Hatchett,  M.  D.,  Missouri  Medical  College,  St.  Louis,  1884. 
Professor  of  Obstetrics,  (1911),  1915. 
EI  Reno,  Oklahoma. 

James  Irwin  Tucker,    B.  S.,  Tufts,  1901;  LL.  B.,  Boston  Evening  Law 
•    School,  1909. 

Director  of  the  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering,  (1911),  1913. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Blesh,  M.  D.,  Northwestern,  1889. 
Associate  Professor  of  Surgery,  (1912),  1916. 

606-10  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Lauren  Haynes  Buxton,  M.  D.,  Vermont,  1884;  LL.  D.,  Central  Univer- 
sity, Peila,  Iowa,  1907. 
Professor  of  Otology,  Rhinology,  and  Laryngology,  (1912),  1915. 
Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Gayfree  Ellison,  B.  S.,  Bethany  College,  1898;  M.  D.,  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege, 1903. 
Professor  of  Bacteriology,  1910,  (1912). 

Andrew  Clarkson  Parsons,  A.  B.,  Nebraska,  1903. 

Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  High  School  Inspector,  (1912). 

Warren  Waverley  Phelan,  A.  B.,  Columbia,  1894;  A.  M.,  1896;  Ph.  D. 
George  Washington  University,  1905. 
Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Education,  (1912),  1913. 

Edward  Francis  Davis,  M.  D.,  Miami  Medical  College.  University  of 
Cincinnati,  1902. 
Associate  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  1911.  (1913).  1915. 
616-17  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Eva  Ellsworth  Duncan.  Cornell  College.  Iowa;  Berlin;  Paris. 

Professor  of  Public  School  Music  and  Piano.  1911.  (1913),  1915. 


XOn  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1916-17. 
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Charles  Francois  Giard,  Graduate  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
1905. 

Professor  of  Piano  and  Theory  of  Music,  1912,  (1913),  1915. 

John  Smith  Hartford,  M.  D.,  Kansas  City  Medical  College,  1901. 
Professor  of  Gynecology,  1910,  (1913),  1915. 
603  Security  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

George  Althouse  LaMotte,  B.  L.,  Missouri  Valley  College,  Marshall, 
Missouri,  1897;  M.  D.,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
1901. 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  1910,  (1913). 
518  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Lewis  Jefferson  Moorman,  B.  S.,  Georgetown  College,  Kentucky,  1898; 
M.  D.,  Hospital  College  of  Medicine  (Central  University) ,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  1901. 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  1910,  (1913),  1916. 
622-23  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Leonard  Blaine  Nice,  Ph.  B.,  Ohio  University,  1908;  Ph.  D.,  Clark,  1911. 
Professor  of  Physiology,  (1913). 

Lea  Armistead  Riely,  A.   B.,  Hanover  College,  Indiana,  1895;  M.  D., 
University  of  Louisville,  1898;  A.  M.,  Hanover  College,  1901. 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  1910,  (1913). 
335  American  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Angelo  C.  Scott,  A.  B.,  Kansas,  1877;  A.  M.,  1880;  LL.  B.,  LL.  M., 
Columbian  University  Law  School,  1885;  Lit.  D.,  College  of  Em- 
poria, 1916. 

Director  of  Extension  Lectures,  University  Extension,  with  rank  of 
Professor,  (1913). 

Joseph  Whitefield  Scroggs,  A.  B.,  Lafayette,  1875;  D.  D.,  Washburn, 
1902;  A.  M.,  Lafayette,  1910. 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Information  and  Welfare, 
University  Extension,  with  rank  of  Professor,  (1913). 

Harry  Coulter  Todd,  B.  A.,  Acadia  College,  Canada,  1897;  M.  D.,  Bow- 
doin,  1900;  M.  A.,  Acadia  College,  Canada,  1907. 
Associate  Professor  of  Otology,  Rhinology,  and  Laryngology,  1912, 
(1913),  1915. 

Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City, 

Antonio  DeBord  Young,  M.  D.,  Barnes  Medical  College,  St.  Louis,  1895, 
Professor  of  Neurology,  1910,  (1913),  1915. 
634  Security  Building,  Oklahoma  City, 
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Edmund  Pendleton  Randolph  Duval.  B.  S.,  Texas,  1901;  M.  A.,  1902; 
A.  M.,  Harvard,  1904. 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  (1914). 

*JosEPH  Warren  Madden,  A.  B.,  Illinois,  1911;  J.  D.,  Chicago,  1914. 
Professor  of  Law,  (1914). 

William  Anton  Schmidt,  A.  B.,  Willamette,  1909;  0.  B.,  1910;  M.  A., 
Washington,  1911;  Ph.  D.,  Chicago,  1916. 
Professor  of  Educational  Administration,  (1914),  1916. 

Richard  Gray  Soutar,  B.  A.,  Wisconsin,  1912. 
Professor  of  Physical  Education,  (1914). 

Lyman  P.  Wilson,  B.  S.,  Knox,  1900;  J.  D.,  Chicago,  1907. 
Professor  of  Law,  (1914). 

Jesse  Lee  Rader,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1908;  M.  A.,  1913. 

Librarian,  with  rank  of  Associate  Professor,  1908,  (1915). 

*Hov/ard  Storm  Browne,  B.  A..  Oklahoma,  1911;  Ph.C,  1912;  M.  S.,  1913. 
Associate  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  1911,  (1915). 

Samuel  Robert  Cunningham,  M.  D.,  Medical  College  of  Indiana,  Indian- 
apolis, 1899. 

Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology,  1910,  (1915). 
306  Majestic  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Patricio  Gimeno,  B.  A.,  Academy  of  Art,  Valencia,  Spain,  1883. 
Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  1911,  (1915). 

Robert  Lord  Hull,  A.  B.,  Bowdoin,  1897;  M.  D.,  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  Philadelphia,  1902. 
Associate  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery,  1911,  (1915). 
432-34  American  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Everett  Samuel  Lain,  M.  D.,  Vanderbilt,  1900. 

Associate  Professor  of  Dermatology,  Electro-Therapy,  and  Radiog- 
raphy, 1912.  (1915). 

707  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City, 

Robert  Elmore  Looney,  M.  D.,  University  of  Nashville,  1902. 
Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  1910,  (1915). 

612  American  National  Bank  Building.  Oklahoma  City. 

Millington  Smith,  M.  D.,  Missouri  Medical  College,  St.  Louis,  1881. 
Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  1910,  (1915). 
319  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 


*0n  leave  of  absence,  1916-17. 
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William  Merritt  Taylor,  B.  S.,  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,  Winches- 
ter, Kentucky,  1894;  M.  D.,  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College,  New  York  City,  1898. 
Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  191],  (1915). 
509-12  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Arthur  Weaver  White,  B.  A.,  Monmouth  College,  1898;  M.  D.,  Rush 
Medical  College,  1902;  A.  M..  Monmouth  College,  1908. 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  1912,  (1915),  1916. 
400  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City 

Harold  Harvey  Herbert,  A.  B.,  Illinois,  1912. 

Associate  Professor  of  Journalism,  1913,  (1915). 

John  Mosby  Alford,  M.  D.,  Tulane.  1895. 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  1911,  (1915). 
504  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

John  W.  Duke,  M.  D.,  Memphis  Hospital  Medical  College,  1891. 

Professor  of  Mental  Diseases  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  (1915), 
1916. 

Guthrie,  Oklahoma. 

Maurice  Goldsmith  Mehl,  S.  B.,  Chicago,  1911;  Ph.  D.,  1914. 

Professor  of  Geology,  (1915^,  1916. 
Arthur  Barto  Adams,  A.  B.,  South  Carolina,  1910;  M.  A.,  Columbia, 
1912;  Ph.  D.,  1916. 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  1913,  (1916). 
W.  Eugene  Dixon,  M.  D.,  Louisville  Medical  College,  1894. 

Associate  Professor  of  Otology,  Rhinology,  and  Laryngology,  1915, 
(1916). 

606  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 
Daniel  Wilson  Griffin,  M.  D.,  University  College  of  Medicine,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  1899. 
Associate  Professor  of  Mental  Diseases  and  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
(1916). 

Reuben  Morgan  Hargrove,  M.  D.,  Texas,  1912. 

Professor  of  Anatomy,  (1916). 
Lester  William  Wallace  Morrow,  M.  E.,  Cornell,  1911. 

Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  1913,  (1916). 
William  Jones  Wallace,  Ph.  C,  University  of  the  South,  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  1900;  M.  D.,  1901. 
Associate  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  and  Syphilology, 
1914,  (1916). 

203  American  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 
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Herbert  Lucius  Whittemore,  B.  S..  Wisconsin,  1903;  M.  E.,  1910. 
Associate  Professor  of  Mechanics,  (1916). 

Assistant  Professors 
John  Frederick  Kuhn,  Ph.  G.,  lUinois,  1893;  M.  D.,  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, 1901. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  1912,  (1913). 
619-20  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Joseph  Thomas  Martin,  A.  B.,  St.  Mary's  College,  Kansas,  1903;.  A.  M., 
1906;  M.  D.,  St.  Louis  University,  1907. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  1911,  (1913),  1915. 
319  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Joseph  Fife  Messenbaugh,  M.  D.,  Missouri  Medical  College,  St.  Louis, 
1898. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  1910,  (1913). 

519  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 
*Frank  Bruner  Sorgatz,  M.  D.,  Northwestern,  1907. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Clinical  Microscopy,  1911, 

(19ia),  1916. 

419  Insurance  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 
JLeigh  Festus  Watson,   Ph.  G.,  Virginia  School  of  Pharmacy,  1902; 
M.  D.,  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  1906. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  1911,  (1913). 
611  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 
Arthur  Anderson  Will,  M.  D.,  Albany  Medical  College,  1900. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Rectal  Surgery.  1912,  (1913). 
400  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 
Earle  Sellers  Porter,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1911;  M.  A.,  1912. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  (1909),  1912. 
Andrew  Robert  Ramey,  A.  B.,  Milliken,  1897;  M.  A.,  Virginia,  1902. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English,  (1914). 
Benjamin  Gilbert  Owen. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Coach,  1905,  (1915). 
Lewis  Spencer  Salter,  B.  M.,  Oklahoma,  1912. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Piano  and  Theory  of  Music,  1911,  (1915). 
*Floyd  Jackson  Bolend,  Ph.  C,  Oklahoma,  1901;  M.  D.,  College  of  Phys- 
icians and  Surgeons,  St.  Louis,  1906. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  1912,  (1915). 
304-7  Security  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

*0n  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  first  semester,  1916-17. 
iResigned,  February  1,  1917. 
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Thomas  Craig  Burns,  M.  D.,  Union  College,  Albany.  New  York,  1908. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Neurology,  1912,  (1915). 
Security  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

George  Frederick  William  Schmidt,  B.  M..  Oklahoma,  1912. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Voice,  1913,  (1915). 

Paul  S.  Carpenter,  Graduate  Combs  Broad  Street  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Philadelphia,  1912. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Violin,  1914,  (1915). 

Leila  Edna  Andrews,  M.  D.,  Northwestern,  1900. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  1914,  (1915). 
405  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Harry  Clinton  Gossard,  B.  S.,  Ohio  Northern,  1907;  Ph.  D.,  Johns 
Hopkins,  1914. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  1914,  (1915). 

August  Steitz,  B.  A.,  New  York  University,  1905:  M.  A.,  Yale,  1906; 
Ph.  D.,  New  York  University,  1914. 
Assistant  Professor  of  German,  1914,  (1915). 

John  Arthur  Reck,  M.  D.,  Marion  Sims  College  of  Medicine,  St.  Louis, 
1893. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Gynecology,  1914,  (1915). 
606  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Oscar  Brousse  Jacobson,  B.  F.  A.,  Bethany  College,  Kansas,  1904;  Paris; 
F.  A.  B.,  Yale,  1916. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Art,  (1915). 

tFowLER  Dell  Brooks,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Baker,  1911;  M.  A.,  Oklahoma, 
1915. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education,  (1915). 

Harriet  Julia  Hopkins,  B.  S.,  Columbia,  1914. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Domestic  Science,  (1915). 

Isaiah  March  Rapp,  A.  B.,  Ursinus,  1903;  Ph.  D.,  Chicago.  1915. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  (1915). 

Frederick  Frank  Blachly,  A.  B.,  Oberlin,  1911;  Ph.  D.,  Columbia,  1916. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Government,  (1916). 

Casriel  J.  Fishman,  Ph.  C,  Michigan,   1902;  B.  S.,  1906;  M.  D.,  Rush 
Medical  College,  1908. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  1911,  (1916). 
325  E.  Fourth  Street,  Oklahoma  City. 

tResigned,  March  15,  1917. 
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William  Alonzo  Fowler,  L.  I.,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  1905:  M.  D.,  University  of  Nashville,  1908. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  1912,  (1916). 
225  Lee  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Ulysses  Jackson  Griffith,  A.  B.,  Indiana,  1894. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  (1916). 

Lester  Clyde  Lichty,  B.  S.  in  M.  E.,  Nebraska,  1913;  M.  S.  in  M.  E.,  Illi- 
nois, 1916. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  (1916). 

Victor  Elvert  Monnett,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1912. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Geology,  (1916). 

Abraham  Press,  B.  S.  in  E.  E.,  Cooper  Institute,  New  York  City,  1899. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  (1916). 

Ambrose  Henry  Stang,  C.  E.,  Syracuse,  1910;  A.  M.,  Michigan,  1915; 
Ph.  D.,  1916. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  (1916). 

Robert  Craig  Terrell,  B.C.E.,  Kentucky,  1906;  C.  E.,  1908. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  (1916). 

JEmery  Nelson  Ferriss,  Ph.  B.,  Leander  Clark  College,  Iowa,  1904;  A.M., 
Iowa,  1905;  Ph.  D.,  1908. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  (1917). 

Instructors 

*Rex  George  Bolend,  B.  S.,  Illinois,  1909;  M.  D.,  St.  Louis,  1911. 

Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  and  Syphilology,  (1912),  1916. 
611  Security  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Andrew  Merriman  Young,  M.  D.,  Vanderbilt,  1909. 
Instructor  in  Obstetrics,  (1912),  1914. 
319  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City, 

Lawrence  Nelson  Morgan,  B.  A.,  North  CaroHna,  1912,  A.  M.,  Harvard, 
1916. 

Instructor  in  English,  (1912). 

Cyril  Ebert  Clymer,  M.  D.,  St.  Louis,  1910. 
Instructor  in  Surgery,  (1913),  1914. 

XFrom  March  15,  1917. 

*0n  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  first  semester,  1916-17. 
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Rachel  Revell,  Ph.  B.,  Iowa  State  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  1904;  Grad- 
uate of  Sargent's  School  for  Physical  Education,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  1907. 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education,  (1913). 

fJosEPH  Bradfield  Thoburn,  B.  S.,  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  1893. 
Instructor  in  History,  (1913). 

George  Hunter,  M.  D.,  Louisville  Medical  College,  1904. 
Instructor  in  Obstetrics,  (1914). 
213  Baltimore  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Everett  Sterling  Davis. 

Instructor  in  Shop  Practice,  (1914). 

Edmund  Berrigan. 

Assistant  in  Extension  Division,  with  rank  of  Instructor,  (1914). 

tEDWARD  Everett  Dale,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1911;  A.  M.,  Harvard,  1914. 
Instructor  in  History,  (1914). 

tEDGAR  D.  Meacham,  B.  a.,  Oklahoma,  1914. 
Instructor  in  Mathematics,  (1914). 

Mollie  Anne  Peterson,  Graduate  Pratt  Institute,  1912;  Ph.  B.,  Chicago, 
1914. 

Instructor  in  Domestic  Art,  (1914). 

Gilbert  Harmer  Smith,  B.  A.,  Trinity  College,  North  Carolina,  1904; 
B.  D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  1908. 
Instructor  in  Enghsh,  (1914). 

John  Paine  Torrey,  M.  D.,  Harvard,  1896. 

Instructor  in  Anatomy  and  Physical  Diagnosis,  (1915),  1916. 

Walter  Stanley  Campbell,  B.  A.,  Oxford,  1911;  M.  A..  1916. 
Instructor  in  English,  (1915). 

Howard  Benjamin  Cross,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1915.  « 
Instructor  in  Zoology,  (1915). 

fTHOMAS  Bruce  Robb,  B.  A.,  Park  College,  Missouri,  1912;  M.  A.,  Yale, 
1914.  * 
Instructor  in  Economics,  (1915). 

Lucien  Quitman  Campbell,  B.  A.,  Tulane,  1915. 

Instructor  in  English  and  Debating  Coach,  (1915). 


fOn  leave  of  absence,  1916-17. 
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:}:Clark  Snell,  B.  Mus.,  Simpson,  1909. 
Instructor  in  Piano,  (1915). 

Arthur  James  Williams,  B.  S.,  Chicago,  1912;  M.  S.,  Iowa,  1914. 
Instructor  in  Geology,  (1916). 

Nathan  Altshiller,  M.  S.,  University  of  Ghent,  Belgium,  1909:  D.  Sc.,. 
1911. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics,  (1916). 

Alberta  Bragg,  Graduate  of  American  Conservatory  of  Music,  Chicago, 
1911;  Paris,  1912-15. 
Instructor  in  Voice,  (1916). 

Charles  Ernest  Decker,  A.  B.,  Northwestern,  1906;  A.M.,  Chicago,  1908. 
Instructor  in  Geology,  (1916). 

*Albert  Clifford  Hirschfield,  M.  D.,  Indiana,  1908:  B.  S.,  Oklahoma,  1914. 
Instructor  in  Gynecology,  (1916). 

209  American  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Edna  Holland,  G.  N.,  Wichita  Hospital  Training  School,  Kansas,  1901; 
Post-graduate,  General  Memorial  Hospital,  New  York,  1907, 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  with  rank  of  Instructor,  (1916). 
325  E.  Fourth  Street,  Oklahoma  City. 

Royal  Edgar  Jeffs,  B.  S.,  Iowa  State  College,  1906;  M.  S.,  1910. 
Instructor  in  Botany,  (1916). 

Wann  Langston,  M.  D.,  Oklahoma,  1916. 

Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Clinical  Microscopy,  (1916). 
1605  W.  Fifteenth  Street,  Oklahoma  City. 

George  Davidson  McLean,  Ph.  B.  Mississippi,  1897;  M.  D..  Vanderbilt, 
1902. 

Instructor  in  Surgery,  (1916). 

506  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

-Helen  Phipps,  B.  A.,  Missouri,  1905;  M.  A.,  Texas,  1913. 
Instructor  in  Spanish,  (1916).  , 

Marion  Mansfield  Roland,  M.  D.,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,. 
1908. 

Instructor  in  Dermatology,  Electro-Therapy,  and  Radiography,  (1916).^ 
707  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 


JOn  leave  of  absence  to  February  2,  1917. 

*0n  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  first  semester,  1916-17. 
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Lloyd  Melville  Sackett,  M.  D.,  University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  1903. 
Instructor  in  Gynecology,  (1916). 

203  American  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City, 

Fenton  Mercer  Sanger,  Ph.  B.,  Hartford  College,  Kentucky,  1894;  B.  Sc., 
1896;  M.  Sc.,  Taylor  University,  Indiana,  1901:  M.  D.,  Epworth,  1907. 
Instructor  in  Gynecology,  (1916). 
504  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Carrie  Edna  Staggs,  B.  M.,  Stephens,  1909;  Graduate,  Art  Department, 
University  of  Michigan,  1913. 
Instructor  in  Piano,  (1916). 

Marvin  Elroy  Stout,  M.  D.,  Epworth.  1910, 
Instructor  in  Surgery,  (1916). 

606  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Charles  Benjamin  Taylor,  M.  D.,  Georgetown  University,  1905. 
Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  and  Syphilology,  (1916). 
411  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City, 

Walter  William  Wells,  M.  D.,  Epworth,  1910. 
Instructor  in  Obstetrics,  (1916). 
434  Lee  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Chester  Harold  Westfall,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1916. 
Instructor  in  Journalism,  (1916). 

Leon  Forest  Wood,  B.  S.  in  E.  E.,  Pensylvania  State  College,  1913. 
Instructor  in  Electrical  Eugineering,  (1916), 

gLESUE  M.  Westfall,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Ophthalmology,  (1917). 
220  Lee  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

^Charles  Lincoln  White,  D.  D.  S. 

Clinical  Consultant  in  Dental  Surgery,  (1917). 
611  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Additional  Summer  Session  Instructors  (1916) 

J.  F.  Wellemeyer. 

Instructor  in  Education. 

Agnes  Berrigan. 

Instructor  in  English. 


^From  January  1,  1917. 
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Nell  Cox. 

Instructor  in  Spanish. 

Lottie  Bohrer, 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Kendall. 

Instructor  in  Education. 

Assistants 

Eva  Marie  Anderson,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1914. 
Assistant  in  Public  Speaking,  (1915). 

RosETTA  Angeline  Briegel,  B.  a,,  Oklahoma,  1915. 
Assistant  in  Chemistry,  (1915). 

Lazare  Baptist  Alssid,  A.  B.,  Allegheny,  1915. 
Assistant  in  Spanish,  (1916). 

Milton  Mack  Heath,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1916. 
Assistant  in  Ancient  Languages,  (1916). 

David  Matthew  Logan,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1916. 
Assistant  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  (1916). 

John  Peebles  McClure,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1916. 
Assistant  in  Library,  (1916). 

Clarence  Verne  Nichols,  Ph.  C,  B.  S.,  Oklahoma,  1914, 
Assistant  in  Materia  Medica,  (1916). 

JForest  Ray  Rees,  B.  A.,  University  of  Wcoster,  1908. 
Assistant  in  Geology,  (1916). 

*Ernest  Weld  Scudder,  A.  B.,  Rutgers.  1912. 
Assistant  in  Geology,  (1917). 

Teaching  Fellows 
Ruth  Elizabeth  Klinglesmith,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1916. 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany,  (1916). 

Lucille  Johnson,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1916. 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  (1916). 

Jean  Marie  Mauk,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1916. 
Teaching  Fellow  in  English,  (1916). 

*IsAAC  Elmer  Mott,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1916. 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Education,  (1917). 


XTo  February  1,  1917. 
*From  February  1,  1917. 
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Special  Lecturers  and  Special  Directors 

Daniel  Webster  Ohern,  A.  B.,  Drake  University,  1898;  A.  M„  West 
Virginia,  1899;  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1907. 
Special  Lecturer  on  Oklahoma  Geology,  (1908),  1912. 

Robert  Lee  Williams,  A.  M„  LL.  D. 

Governor  and  Ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Lecturer  on; 
the  Oklahoma  Constitution,  (1909). 
State  Capitol,  Oklahoma  City. 

Charles  B.  Ames,  A.  B.,  LL  B. 

Ex-Supreme  Court  Commissioner.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law, 
(1909). 

512  American  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Malcolm  E.  Rosser,  LL.  B. 

Ex-Supreme  Court  Commissioner.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law, 
(1909). 

Lawrence  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

William  Robinson  Molinard,  E.  E.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1893. 
Lecturer  on  Electrical  Power  Plant  Engineering,  (1913). 
Insurance  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Stuart  A.  Courtis. 

Consulting  Director  of  the  Department  of  Measurement,  Efficiency, 
and  Standardization,  School  of  Education,  (1913). 
82  Eliot  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Matthew  J.  Kane. 

Ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of 
Law,  (1913). 

Lawrence  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

J.  H.  Keaton,  B.  S.,  LL.  B. 

Ex-Judge,  District  Court.  Ex-Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of 
Law,  (1913). 

Terminal  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

George  Washington  Knox. 

Lecturer  in  Electric  Railway  Engineering,  (1913). 
Terminal  Building,  Oklahoma  City, 

Herbert  Delavan  Mason,  LL.  B. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1913). 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
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James  Franklin  Noble,  A.  B.,  Kansas,  1892;  LL.  B.,  Northwestern,  1894. 
Lecturer  in  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Engineering,  (1913). 
Pioneer  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Lloyd  A.  Roland,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar.    Lecturer  on  Oil  and  Gas  Law,  (1913). 
Bartlesville,  Oklahoma. 

Charles  West,  A.  B. 

Ex- Attorney  General  of  Oklahoma.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law, 
(1913). 

Lawrence  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

H.  H.  Rogers,  B.  S. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar.    Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1914). 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

R.  A.  Kleinschmidt,  B.  L.,  LL.  B, 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1914). 
Patterson  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Frank  Wells,  LL.  B. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1914). 
Terminal  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Clinton  Orvin  Bunn. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1915). 
Ardmore,  Oklahoma. 

Ralph  E.  Campbell,  B.  S.,  A.  B. 

United  States  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Oklahoma. 
Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1915). 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

C.  G.  Horner. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1915). 
Guthrie,  Oklahoma. 

W.  C.  Jackson. 

Member  of  the  State  Industrial  Commission.  Lecturer  in  the  School 
of  Law,  (1915). 

409  Patterson  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

D.  A.  Richardson. 

Ex-Judge  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Appeals.  Lecturer  in  the  School 
,  of  Law,  (1915). 
521  American  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 
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John  F.  Sharp,  LL.  B. 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law, 

(1915)  . 

Lawrence  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Rutherford  Brett. 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1916). 

Summers  Hardy. 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1916). 
500  Lawrence  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Samuel  W.  Hayes. 

Ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of 
Law,  (1916). 

811  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Frederick  William  Insull. 

Lecturer  in  Electrical  Engineering,  (1916). 
911  W.  Nineteenth  Street,  Oklahoma  City. 

W.  A.  Ledbetter. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1916). 
818-23  American  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Walter  A.  Lybrand,  Ph.  B.,  J.  D. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar.    Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1916) . 
609  Terminal  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

A.  A.  McDonald.  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 

Member  of  the  State  Industrial  Com  Tiission.  Lecturer  in  the  School 
of  Law,  (1916). 
Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma. 

J.  S.  Mullen. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1916). 
Ardmore,  Oklahoma. 

George  B.  Rittenhouse. 

Ex-Supreme  Court  Commissioner.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law, 

(1916)  . 

622  Insurance  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Warren  K.  Snyder. 

Of  the  Oklahoma' Bar.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1916). 
406-8  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 
Montgomery  Beatty  Stewart. 

Lecturer  in  Accounting,  (1916). 

1417  W.  Twenty-fifth  Street,  Oklahoma  City. 
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Charlls  M.  Thacker. 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1916). 
500  Lawrence  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

J.  P.  Whittinghill,  B.  S.,  LL.  M. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1916). 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Business  Officers 
JosiAH  Lawrence  Lindsey. 
Financial  Clerk,  (1912). 

Paul  Hill  Fesler. 

Clerk,  School  of  Medicine,  Oklahoma  City,  (1914). 
325  E.  Fourth  Street,  Oklahoma  City. 

Grace  Binford  Smith,  Ph.  B.,  Lincoln  College,  1912. 
Cataloger,  Library,  (1914). 

Eloise  Eagleton,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1912. 

Secretary,  Student  Employment  Bureau  for  Women,  (1915). 

Luther  Wesley  Kibler,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1916. 
Assistant  Registrar,  (1916). 

Emil  Rudolph  Kraettll 

Secretary  to  the  President,  (1916). 

Clifford  R.  Loucks,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1915. 
Secretary,  Extension  Division,  (1916). 

PfflLiP  G.  Phelps,  A.  B. 

Visual  Instruction  Lecturer,  Extension  Division,  (1916). 

Jennie  Fidelia  Pickering. 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  President,  (1916). 

Frank  Decatur  Steger,  B.  A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  1908. 

Secretary,  Student  Employment  Bureau  for  Men,  (1916). 

Oklahoma  Geological  Survey 
Charles  William  Shannon,  A.  B.,  Indiana,  1906;  A.  M.,  1907. 
Director,  Oklahoma  Geological  Survey,  1912,  (1913). 

George  Edgar  Burton,  A.  B.,  Indiana,  1908. 
Assistant  Director,  1915,  (1916). 

Fritz  Aurin,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1914;  M.  A.,  1915. 

Geological  Chemist,  (1916). 
Charles  William  Honess,  B.  A.,  Oberlin,  1912;  M.  A.,  Cornell,  1915. 

Assistant  Geologist,  (1916). 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 


Administrative  Council;  The  president,  the  vice-president,  and 
the  deans. 


Admission  and  Affiliation:  Professors  Newby,  Kulp,  Parsons, 
Gossard. 

Advanced  Standing:  Professors  Gittinger,  Felgar,  Holmberg, 
■  Monnet,  Stocking,  Long. 

Assembly  Committee:    Professors  Monnet,  Holmberg,  Sturgis. 
Athletics:    Professors  Felgar,  Sturgis,  Morrow. 
Buildings  and  Grounds:    The  president,  ex  officio,  chairman. 
Sub-Committee  on  Plans  for  Buildings:  Professors  Holmberg, 
Gimeno,  Jacobson. 

Sub-Committee  on  Location  of  Buildings,  Roads,  Walks, 
Tunnels,  Sewers,  etc.:    Professors  Felgar,  DeBarr,  Tucker. 

Sub-Committee  on  Trees  and  Shrubbery:    Professors  Van 
Vleet,  Monnet,  Duval. 

Committee  of  Audit:    Professors  Cheadle,  Van  Vleet,  Brev/er. 
Conferences  and  Conventions:    Professors  Scroggs,  Van  Vleet, 
Newby. 

Eligibility  in  Athletics:  .Professors  G.  Y.  WilUams,  Floyd,  Wilson. 

Entrance  Examinations:  Professor  Hadsell,  Steitz,  Messrs.  Dale, 
Meacham,  Miss  Briegel. 

Graduate  Studies:  Professors  Van  Vleet,  G.  Y.  Williams,  Phelan, 
Gittinger,  Hadsell. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation:  Professors  Felgar,  Ellison,  DeBarr,  Har- 
grove. 

Interscholastic  Meet:  Professors  Morrow,  Soutar,  Salter,  Par- 
sons, Porter,  Herbert,  Mr.  L.  Q.  Campbell. 

Library:    Professors  Rader,  Nice,  Adams,  Floyd,  Gossard. 

Lyceum:    Professors  Holmberg,  Dowd,  Kulp. 

Oratory  and  Debate:    Professors  Foster,  Scott,  W.  A.  Schmidt. 

Program:    Professors  Reaves,  Foster,  Hadsell,  House,  Morrow. 

Recommendations:    Professors  Phelan,  DeBarr,  Sturgis. 

Bulletin  of  University  Studies:  Professors  Reaves,  Scroggs, 
Paxton,  Tucker,  Mehl. 

University  Publications:    Professors  Newby,  Herbert,  Lane. 
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OFFICIAL  ADVISERS 
Graduate  School:    The  dean. 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences: 

Freshmen:  The  dean  and  freshman  advisers.  (Freshmen  should 
consult  the  dean  and  not  the  freshman  advisers  in  regard  to  en- 
rollment.) 

Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors:    The  major  professors. 

Unclassified  Students:    The  dean. 
School  of  Fine  Arts:    The  dean. 
School  of  Law:    The  dean. 

School  of  Medicine:    Oklahoma  City,  the  dean;  Norman, the  assistant 
dean. 

School  of  Pharmacy:    The  dean. 
College  of  Engineering: 
Freshmen:  The  dean. 

Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors:    The  directors. 
Training  School  for  Nurses:    Superintendent  of  the  hospital. 

FACULTY  AND  STUDENT  COUNCILS 
Athletic  Council:     Appointed   by   the   president:  Faculty, 
Professors  Felgar,  Sturgis,  Morrow;  Alumnus,  Newby.  Elected  by  the 
Athletic  Association:  Faculty,  Professor  Reaves;  Students,  Messrs.  Jesse 
Fields,  Barney  Whisenant,  Ross  Johnston,  Graham  Johnson. 

Oratorical  Council:  Faculty  Members,  Assistant  Professor  Gos- 
sard,  Associate  Professor  Herbert,  Mr.  L.  Q.  Campbell;  Students,  Robert 
Pruet,  Corinne  Breeding,  Elsie  VanSlyke,  Edith  Ross. 

Bureau  of  Standards:  Assistant  Professor  Rapp,  Acting  Direc- 
tor; Associate  Professor  Morrow  and  Assistant  Professor  Porter,  Assist- 
ant Directors, 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  STATE 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  is  a  part  of  the  public  educational 
system  of  the  state.  The  governing  body  of  the  institution  is  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  six  members  appointed  by  the  Governor.  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  Oklahoma,  the  university  provides  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue the  work  that  is  begun  in  the  pubUc  schools,  and  furnishes, 
without  charge  for  tuition,  facilities  for  academic  training  and  for 
thorough  professional  study.  The  university  realizes  the  necessity  of 
fitting  into  the  public  school  system  of  the  state;  this  is  shown  by  its 
attitude  toward  the  requirements  for  admission.  A  graduate  of  any 
four-year  high  school  that  maintains  certain  standards  is  admitted 
without  examination  to  freshman  standing.  In  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  plan  of  admission,  high  schools  are  adjusting  their 
work  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  these  standards.  Provision  has 
been  made  by  the  university  for  visiting  schools,  and  for  giving 
them  such  suggestions  and  assistance  in  the  matter  of  correlation  as 
they  desire.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  requirements  for  the  affili- 
ation, or  the  recognition,  of  high  schools  may  be  found  under  the  head 
of  "AflBliation  of  Secondary  Schools." 

Apart  from  this  close  connection  with  the  public  schools,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  to  reach  general  readers  and 
investigators  throughout  Oklahoma.  It  is  able  to  serve  the  general 
public  chiefly  through  University  Extension,  which  is  described 
under  the  proper  head.  So  far  as  possible,  however,  all  its  equipment 
is  made  useful  to  the  people  of  the  state  at  large.  The  Summer  Ses- 
sion has  been  organized  to  open  the  doors  of  the  university  to  stu- 
dents who  are  unable  to  attend  during  the  school  year. 

Beyond  its  directly  educational  work,  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
stands  as  the  concrete  expression  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  the 
state,  engaged  in  doing  its  part  in  extending  the  field  of  knowledge, 
especially  in  such  directions  as  may  be  of  the  greatest  and  most 
obvious  benefit  to  mankind.  Thus  by  the  action  of  the  legislature  it 
is  called  upon  to  do  such  research  work  as  will  best  aid  the  citizens 
of  the  state.  Also,  by  locating  the  offices  of  the  Geological  Survey- 
here,  the  legislature  manifestly  intended  to  use  the  facilities  of  the 
university  for  research  in  such  a  way  as  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
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the  mineral  resources  of  the  state.  These  modest  beginnings  must  be 
accepted  as  indications  of  what  will  become  a  very  large  and  impor- 
tant work. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Colleges  and  Schools 
The  University  of  Oklahoma  comprises  the  following  colleges  and 
schools: 

The  Graduate  School. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  including 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

The  School  of  Education. 

The  School  of  Journalism. 
The  School  of  Fine  Arts. 
The  School  of  Law. 
•  The  School  of  Medicine,  including 

The  Training  School  for  Nurses. 
The  School  of  Pharmacy. 
The  College  of  Engineering,  including 

The  School  of  Chemical  Engineering. 

The  School  of  Civil  Engineering. 

The  School  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

The  School  of  Engineering  Geology. 

The  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
The  Graduate  School  offers  advanced  work  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and  the  higher  degrees  in  engi- 
neering. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers: 

a.  Four  years'  work,  largely  elective,  in  classical,  literary,  and 
scientific  studies,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

b.  Four  years'  work,  part  of  which  is  given  in  the  School  of 
Medicine,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

c.  Courses  leading  to  a  permanent  state  teachers'  certificate,  in 
addition  to  the  bachelor's  degree. 

d.  Courses  leading  to  a  certificate  in  commerce  and  industry,  or 
in  journalism,  in  addition  to  the  bachelor's  degree. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  offers: 

a.  Four  years'  work  in  theory  of  music,  in  piano,  in  voice,  and  in 
violin,  leading  t«  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

b.  Four  years'  work  in  painting,  in  art  education,  and  in  domestic 
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art,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts,  qualified  by  the  de- 
partment. 

c.  Four  years'  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelorof  Fine  Arts 
in  Expression. 

d.  Courses  in  harp  and  in  violoncello,  cornet  and  other  brass 
instruments. 

e.  Graduate  courses  in  piano,  voice,  and  violin  for  those  who  de- 
sire to  make  public  performances  and  repertoire  a  specialty.  No  de- 
gree is  offered  for  this  work. 

f.  Preparatory  work  in  piano,  in  voice,  and  in  violin. 

g.  Two  years'  work  leading  to  a  certificate  as  Supervisor  of  Pub- 
lic School  Music. 

The  School  of  Law  offers  three  years'  work  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

The  School  of  Medicine  offers  four  years'  work  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  School  of  Medicine  offers  also  three 
years'  work  in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  in  the  University  Hospi- 
tal, leading  to  a  diploma  and  the  title  of  Graduate  Nurse. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  offers  two  years'  work  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy,  three  years'  work  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  and  four  years'  work  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy. 

The  College  of  Engineering  offers  four  years'  work  in  mechanical,  in 
electrical,  in  civil,  and  in  chemical  engineering,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  mechanical,  electrical,  civil,  or  chemical  engineer- 
ing; and  four  years'  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  engineering  geology. 

Courses  are  offered  for  college  credit  during  the  Summer  Session, 
which  lasts  eight  weeks,  beginning  in  June  just  after  the  close  of  the 
second  semester.  The  aim  of  the  Summer  Session  is  to  meet  the 
needs  especially  of  county  and  city  superintendents,  high  school  and 
grade  teachers,  and  of  university  students  who  want  to  earn  addition- 
al college  credit. 

Faculties 

Each  college  or  separate  school  has  a  special  faculty  presided 
over  by  a  dean.  The  general  faculty  consists  of  the  president,  the 
vice-president,  the  deans,  all  professors,  associate  professors,  assistant 
professors,  instructors,  assistants,  and  teaching  fellows,  and  the  regis- 
trar and  the  librarian. 

Administrative  Council 
The  Administrative  Council  consists  of  the  president,  the  vice- 
president,  and  the  deans. 
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HISTORY 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  is  founded  upon  the  authority  of  an 
act  of  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  entitled,  "An  act  to 
locate  and  establish  the  University  of  Oklahoma."  The  act  provided 
that  when  ten  thousand  dollars  and  forty  acres  of  land  should  be  given 
to  the  territory  by  the  city  of  Norman  the  school  should  be  located  at 
that  place.  These  requirements  having  been  met,  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  was  estabhshed  at  Norman  in  1892. 

The  law  states  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  school  as  follows: 
"(6787)  Sec.  9.  The  object  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  shall 
be  to  provide  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
various  branches  of  learning  connected  with  scientific,  industrial,  and 
professional  pursuits,  in  the  instruction  and  training  of  persons  in  the 
theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and  also  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  this  territory  in  what  regards  the  rights  and  duties 
■of  citizens. 

"(6788)  Sec.  10.  The  college  department  of  arts  shall  embrace 
courses  of  instruction  in  mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  sciences 
with  their  applications  to  the  industrial  arts,  such  as  agriculture, 
mechanics,  engineering,  mining  and  metallurgy,  manufactures, 
architecture,  and  commerce,  and  such  branches  included  in  the 
college  of  letters  as  shall  be  necessary  to  proper  fitness  of  pupils  in 
the  scientific  and  practical  courses  of  their  chosen  pursuits,  and 
in  military  tactics;  and  in  the  normal  department  the  proper  instruc- 
tion and  learning  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  in  the  common 
schools;  and  as  soon  as  the  income  of  the  university  will  allow,  in 
such  order  as  the  wants  of  the  public  shall  seem  to  require,  the  said 
courses  in  the  sciences  and  their  application  to  the  practical  arts  shall 
be  expanded  into  distinct  colleges  of  arts,  and  shall  embrace 
a  liberal  course  of  instruction  in  languages,  literature,  and 
philosophy,  together  with  such  courses  or  parts  of  courses  in  the 
college  of  arts  as  the  regents  of  the  university  shall  prescribe. 

"(6789)  Sec.  11.  The  university  shall  be  open  to  female  as  well 
as  to  male  students,  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  the 
board  of  regents  may  deem  proper,  and  all  able-bodied  male  students 
of  the  university  in  whatever  college  may  receive  instruction  and 
discipline  in  military  tactics,  the  requisite  arms  for  which  shall  be 
furnished  by  the  territory." 

The  first  legislature  of  the  state,  in  1907,  adopted  the  territorial 
law  in  the  provisions  quoted  above,  with  such  additions  and  changes 
in  details  as  seemed  necessary  at  the  time. 

The  university  accepted  students  for  the  first  time  in  the  fail  of 
1892.    In  the  spring  of  1893  work  was  begun  on  the  first  building  which 
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was  occupied  the  following  September.  During  the  first  years  the  in- 
stitution was  a  university  in  name  only;  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
students  were  members  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  preparatory  school. 

Dates  of  Organization  of  Schools  and  Colleges 

CoUeges  and  schools  have  developed  in  the  following  order: — 
The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1893;  the  School  of  Pharmacy, 
two-year  plan,  1893,  four-year  plan,  1908,  three-year  plan,  1914;  gradu- 
ate work,  1899,  the  Graduate  School  organized  separately,  1909;  the 
School  of  Music,  1899,  reorganized  as  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  1903;  the 
School  of  Medicine,  first  two  years'  work,  1900,  third  and  fourth  years, 
1910;  the  School  of  Applied  Science  and  the  School  of  Mines,  1904,  re- 
organized as  the  College  of  Engineering,  1909;  the  Summer  Session, 
1908;  the  School  of  Law,  1909;  the  School  of  Education,  1909;  Training 
School  for  Nurses,  1912;  School  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  1913;  School 
of  Journalism,  1913. 

First  Degrees  and  Certificates 

The  first  class  was  graduated  from  the  School  of  Pharmacy  in 
1896;  the  first  degrees  were  granted  by  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  1898;  the  first  master's  degree  was  granted  in  1900; 
the  first  degree  was  granted  by  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  1905;  the 
first  in  engineering,  in  1908;  the  first  for  the  four-year  course  in  phar- 
macy, in  1910;  the  first  by  the  School  of  Law,  in  1910;  the  first  by  the 
School  of  Medicine,  in  1910;  the  first  nurse's  diploma,  in  1913;  certifi- 
cates in  Commerce  and  Industry,  and  in  Journalism  were  first  granted 
in  1915. 

Presidents  of  the  University 

David  Ross  Boyd  waspresident  of  the  university  from  1892  to  1908. 
Arthur  Grant  Evans  waspresident  of  the  university  from  1908  to  1911. 
Julien  Charles  Monnet  was  acting  president  during  the  school  year 
1911-12.  Stratton  Duluth  Brooks  became  president  of  the  university 
on  May  1,  1912. 

SUPPORT 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  is  supported  from  the  general  revenue 
of  the  state  and  from  the  income  received  from  lands  set  aside  by 
Congress  out  of  the  public  domain  as  an  endowment  for  the  state 
schools. 

The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  is  as  follows: 
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For  Support  and  Maintenance 


General  appropriation  $  214,431.00 

From  section  13   33,750.00 

From  new  college  lands     42,250.00 

For  university  extension      19,000.00 

Total   300,431,00 


The  endowment  in  land  was  made  by  Congress  in  two  grants: 
Section  13  in  each  township,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Cherokee 
Outlet  and  in  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  reservations, 
opened  for  settlement  in  1901,  was  reserved  for  the  university,  normal 
schools,  preparatory  school,  and  agricultural  college.  The  lands  so  re- 
served are  leased  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  named.  In  addition  to 
Section  13,  the  enabling  act,  approved  June  16,  1906,  granted  to  the 
university  250,000  acres  of  land  to  be  taken  from  any  public  lands 
within  the  state,  remaining  unfiled  as  homesteads  on  that  date. 

The  legislature  provided  for  the  sale  of  these  lands,  the  proceeds 
of  such  sale  to  be  set  aside  for  the  university.  The  total  value  of  land 
endowment  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  school  lands  is  estimated 
at  $3,670,000. 

GROUNDS 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  occupies  a  campus  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  acres.  This  includes,  besides  the  original  forty  acres, 
twenty  acres  of  land  adjoining,  given  by  the  people  of  Norman  in  1902, 
and  sixty  acres  additional  land  lying  contiguous  to  the  original  campus, 
which  was  obtained  in  1914  in  exchange  for  a  section  of  land  granted 
to  the  university  by  Congress  in  1907.  By  this  exchange  the  university 
also  secured  a  president's  house  and  several  lots  adjacent  to  the  cam- 
pus. 

The  foresight  of  the  early  administration  of  the  university  provid- 
ed for  the  planting  of  an  abundance  of  trees,  which  have  now 
grown  to  such  proportions  as  to  increase  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
location.  During  the  last  few  years  the  campus  has  been  beautified 
by  careful  planting  of  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  rearrangement 
of  walks  and  driveways. 

Two  athletic  fields  have  been  established  on  the  campus,  one  for 
the  men  and  one  for  the  women.  The  athletic  field  for  the  men,  known 
as  Boyd  Field,  contains  a  quarter-mile  running  track,  two  gridirons,  and 
two  baseball  diamonds.  Alongside  the  field  is  a  grandstand  with 
seating  capacity  for  three  thousand  people.  The  entire  field  is  en- 
closed by  a  permanent  hedge. 

BUILDINGS 

The  first  building,  completed  in  1893,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
January,  1903.    Old  University  Hall,  completed  in  March,  1903,  was 
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destroyed  by  fire  in  December,  1907.  Science  Hall  and  the  Carnegie 
Library  were  erected  in  1904.  The  later  buildings  are  planned  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  systematic  scheme  for  landscape  and  design. 

New  Buildings 

The  Sixth  Legislature  in  1917  appropriated  $130,000  for  an  audi- 
torium, $75,000  for  a  wing  of  a  new  library,  and  $100,000  for  a  geology 
building.  A  state  hospital  was  established  at  Oklahoma  City  with  an 
appropriation  of  $200,000,  the  hospital  to  be  under  the  management  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  School  of  Medicine.  Work  on  these  four 
new  buildings,  which  will  all  be  thoroughly  modern  fireproof  structures, 
will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  possible. 

University  Hall 

University  Hall,  completed  in  1912,  is  a  handsome  structure  of 
stone  and  brick,  in  the  collegiate  Gothic  style.  Its  dimensions  are  197 
feet  by  71  1-2  feet.  It  is  fireproof  throughout.  It  contains  the  offices 
of  administration  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  class  rooms.  It  stands 
almost  on  the  site  of  the  University  Hall  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1907. 

Science  Hall 

Science  Hall  is  a  three-story  building  63  feet  by  125  feet,  built  of 
gray  pressed  brick,  with  limestone  trimmings.  This  building  was  first 
used  in  September,  1904.  The  laboratories  and  recitation  rooms  for 
pharmacy,  pathology,  geology,  physiology,  bacteriology,  botany,  edu- 
cation, psychology,  and  philosophy  are  in  Science  Hall. 

Library 

The  library  building  is  a  gift  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  It  is  built  of 
gray  pressed  brick,  and  consists  of  two  stories  and  a  basement.  The 
general  reading  room,  the  offices,  and  the  stack  room  are  on  the  first 
floor.  On  the  second  floor  is  a  large  room  used  for  general  meetings. 
In  the  basement  are  special  reading  rooms,  the  offices  of  the  Exten- 
sion Division,  and  the  offices  of  the  Oklahoma  Geological  Survey. 
Engineering  Building 

During  the  session  of  1909-10,  a  substantial  building  was  erected 
for  the  College  of  Engineering.  While  the  ultimate  design  for  this 
building  is  that  it  shall  be  used  for  the  shops,  it  is  so  constructed  that 
it  makes  provision  at  present  for  the  entire  work  of  the  college.  The 
building  is  brick  and  stone,  two  stories  high,  217  feet  by  38  feet, 
with  a  one-story  wing  for  the  foundry,  38  feet,  10  inches,  by  30  feet,  2 
inches.  The  whole  is  fireproof.  It  is  adjacent  to  the  university  heat- 
ing and  power  plant  and  is  suppHed  with  steam  and  power  from  this 
plant  for  the  operation  of  all  machinery  in  the  university..   The  rooms 
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of  the  second  story  give  accommodations  for  the  engineering  library,  for 
recitations,  and  all  work  in  drafting.  The  first-floor  space  is  devoted 
to  the  laboratory  work  in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering, 

Monnet  Hall 

The  law  building,  known  as  Monnet  Hall,  was  first  occupied  at  the 
opening  session  in  September,  1913.  It  is  128  feet  long  and  55  feet 
wide,  with  additional  14-foot  entrance  projections  on  the  east  and  west. 
It  is  built  of  Bedford  stone,  its  architectural  lines  following  in  the  main 
those  of  University  Hall.  It  is  centrally  located,  overlooking  the  oval,  and 
constitutes  one  of  the  wings  of  the  permanent  group  of  buildings  of  which 
University  Hall  is  the  center.  It  has  three  stories  and  a  basement,  and 
contains  every  feature  necessary  for  a  modern  law  school.  This  build- 
ing is  one  of  unusual  beauty,  solidity,  and  convenience.  It  is  fireproof 
throughout.  In  the  basement  are  located  the  Historical  and  Ethnologi- 
cal Museum,  and  the  exhibit  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

DeBarr  Hall 

The  chemistry  building,  known  as  DeBarr  Hall,  for  which  an  ap- 
propriation of  $113,000  was  made,  was  first  occupied  in  September, 
1916.  It  consists  of  a  basement  and  four  stories.  The  building,  con- 
structed of  concrete  and  Algonite  stone,  is  thoroughly  fireproof;  it 
measures  64  feet  by  128  feet.  In  equipment  and  construction  there  is 
no  more  modern  chemistry  building  in  the  United  States.  It  contains 
laboratories  and  class  rooms  for  all  the  branches  of  chemistry,  an  au- 
ditorium seating  220  students,  private  research  laboratories  and  offices 
for  the  instructors,  storage  rooms,  balance  rooms,  and,  adjacent  to  the 
building  but  connected  with  it,  an  underground  storage  room  for  inflam- 
mables and  acids.  All  the  laboratories  are  supplied  with  uniform 
equipment,  consisting  of  tables  and  all  necessary  fittings:  gas,  water, 
live  steam,  compressed  air,  vacuum,  direct  current,  three  alternating 
current  lines, — one  for  lighting,  one  for  fight  power,  and  one  for  heavy 
power, — and  a  storage  battery  current.  The  zoology  museum,  labora- 
tories, class  rooms,  and  offices  occupy  the  third  floor. 

Medical  Buildings 
The  anatomy  building  at  Norman  is  situated  west  of  the  other 
temporary  buildings  on  the  campus.  The  work  of  the  other  medical 
departments  at  Norman  is  conducted  in  Science  Hall  and  in  DeBarr 
Hall.  The  work  in  Oklahoma  City  is  carried  on  at  the  Emergency 
Hospital  at  the  corner  of  Second  and  Stiles  Streets,  where  offices, 
recitation  rooms,  laboratories,  and  a  library  are  provided.  This 
building  provides  space  for  operating  rooms,  examining  rooms,  dispen- 
sary,  clinical  work,    X-Ray  plant,    and  museum.     The  University 
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Hospital  is  located  at  325  East  Fourth  Street,  Oklahoma  City.  It  is 
a  modern,  thoroughly  equipped  hospital  of  sixty  beds.  The  handsome 
residence  at  317  East  Fourth  Street  is  used  as  a  nurses'  home. 
The  various  hospitals  and  infirmaries  of  Oklahoma  City,  with  which 
the  School  of  Medicine  is  affiliated,  are  described  in  full  in  the  special 
bulletin  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Gymnasium 

The  Gymnasium,  built  in  1903,  is  a  frame  building,  100  feet  by  100 
feel,  divided  into  eight  rooms.  The  main  class  room  is  40  feet  by 
60  feet  and  20  feet  high,  with  a  gallery  seating  200  people;  it  is  equip- 
ped with  apparatus  for  drills,  and  for  class  and  individual  exercises. 
Locker  rooms  for  men  and  for  women,  containing  in  all  509  steel  lock- 
ers, and  hot  and  cold  shower  and  spray  baths,  are  provided.  The 
wings,  for  lockers,  are  16  feet  by  80  feet. 

Journalism  Building 
The  School  of  Journalism  is  located  in  a  frame  building.  There 
is  a  class  room,  laboratory,  and  office,  and  adjacent  thereto,  the  uni- 
versity print  shop  and  book  bindery. 

Temporary  Buildings 
Besides   the  buildings  mentioned     above,   there    are  several 
smaller  frame  buildings  on  the  grounds  that  were  erected  to  relieve  the 
congestion  caused  by  the  burning  of  the  main  building  in  1907. 
These  are  used  for  class  rooms,  offices,  laboratories  and  store  rooms. 

Work  Shop 

The  Work  Shop  is  a  permanent  brick  building  erected  in  1914, 
one  story  in  height,  containing  the  carpenter  shop,  paint  shop,  lumber 
room,  bath  and  locker  rooms  for  the  athletic  teams,  and  office  of  the 
general  manager  of  athletics. 

Greenhouse 

A  greenhouse,  ample  in  size  to  accommodate  the  most  urgent 
present  needs,  was  erected  in  1914  for  the  use  of  the  department  of 
botany. 

Heating  and  Power  Plant 
The  buildings  of  the  university  are  heated  and  lighted  from  a  cen- 
tral plant  built  and  equipped  in  1914.  This  plant  is  connected  by 
tunnels  with  the  various  buildings  of  the  university-  It  supplies  not 
only  heat  and  fight  but  all  power  used  for  the  machinery  in  the  vari- 
ous shops  and  laboratories.  It  is  used  also  as  an  experimental  plant 
by  the  students  in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering. 
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LABORATORIES 

The  university  has  the  following  laboratories,  each  with  well 
selected  apparatus  and  equipment  to  which  additions  are  being  made 
each  year: 

An  anatomical  laboratory. 

An  assaying  laboratory. 

A  bacteriological  laboratory. 

Three  botanical  laboratories. 

Eleven  chemical  laboratories. 

A  civil  engineering  la  bora  toiy. 

An  educational  laboratory. 

An  electrical  engineering  laboratory. 

Three  geological  laboratories  and  in  addition  those  maintained 
for  the  State  Geological  Survey. 
A  journalism  laboratory. 
A  materials  testing  laboratory. 
A  mechanical  engineering  laboratory. 
A  laboratory  for  pathology  and  histology. 
A  pharmaceutical  laboratory. 
A  photometric  laboratory. 
Two  physical  laboratories. 
Two  physiological  laboratories. 
A  psychological  laboratory. 
A  telephone  engineering  laboratory. 
Five  zoological  laboratories. 

COLLECTIONS 

The  botanical,  zoological,  and  geological  collections  are  excellent. 
In  1912  the  Carroll  collection  of  eggs,  birds,  animals,  and  shells  was 
purchased,  with  the  result  that  the  university  now  has  one  of  the  best 
zoological  collections  in  the  Southwest.  Mr.  L.  L.  Dorrance,  one  of  the 
first  two  graduates  of  the  university,  has  deposited  in  the  zoological 
museum  a  very  fine  collection  of  butterflies  and  moths,  comprising 
about  650  species,  which  he  collected  in  Costa  Rica. 

The  School  of  Medicine  has  a  good  collection  of  gross  and  micro- 
scopic pathologic  specimens. 

The  university  "historical  and  ethnological  collections  are  being 
rapidly  augmented.  In  addition  to  those  owned  by  the  university, 
several  very  valuable  collections  have  been  deposited  with  it  or  lent 
to  it  for  safekeeping  and  exhibition.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  collection  of  Creek  Indian  pottery,  basketry,  bows  and  arrows, 
dance  rattles,  and  ball  sticks,  which  was  gathered  by  the  late  Alex- 
ander Posey,  the  Creek  Indian  poet.    Two  prehistoric  races  of  Oklahoma 
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are  represented  in  the  collections  by  typical  specimens  of  their  handi- 
work, namely,  the  earth-house  people  and  the  cave  dwellers,  both  col- 
lections having  been  secured  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  A  number 
of  portraits,  photographs,  papers,  manuscripts,  documents,  and  other 
valuable  matter  pertaining  to  the  early  history  of  Oklahoma  and  other 
western  states  have  also  been  secured  as  a  nucleus  of  a  library  and 
musemn  for  use  in  practical  research.  These  collections  are  appropri- 
ately housed  in  fireproof  quarters,  and  are  displayed  in  suitable 
exhibition  cases. 

THE  LIBRARIES 

The  general  library  is  under  the  control  of  the  library  committee, 
which  is  composed  of  the  librarian,  as  chairman,  and  four  other 
members  of  the  university  faculty.  It  is  administered  with  as  few 
rules  as  possible,  the  desire  of  those  in  control  being  to  help  the  great- 
est number  of  users  possible  and  with  only  such  restrictions  as  may 
seem  necessary.  On  regular  school  days  the  library  is  open  from  7:45 
a.  m.  to  6:00  p.  m.  and  from  7:00  to  10:00  p.  m.  On  Saturday  the  hours 
are  from  9;00  a.  m.  to  5:00  p.  m. 

The  library,  including  departmental  collections  and  government 
publications,  which  it  receives  as  a  government  depository,  numbers 
25,253  volumes.  Selection  of  the  books  has  been  made  with  much 
care,  with  the  needs  of  a  modern  university  constantly  in  view  The 
Etewey  decimal  classification  is  followed,  dovernment  publications 
which  may  be  of  immediate  use  are  being  cataloged  and  shelved 
with  the  rest  of  the  library  according  to  subjects,  a  process  which  will 
be  continued  as  time  permits. 

Students  and  officers  of  the  university  may  draw  out  books  for 
home  use  in  accordance  with  the  published  regulations.  Persons  not 
connected  with  the  university,  but  known  to  the  librarian,  are  invited 
to  make  use  of  the  books  in  the  reference  room  of  the  library.  Gifts 
to  the  library  are  gladly  received  and  promptly  acknowledged. 

A  library  deposit  of  three  dollars  is  required  of  all  students. 

Information  about  the  use  of  the  library,  catalog,  and  various  in- 
dexes and  library  aids  will  be  given  on  request. 

The  departmental  library  of  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Norman  is 
situated  in  Science  Hall,  where  there  is  a  well-selected  and  increasing 
collection  of  books  and  periodicals  pertaining  to  the  medical  sciences. 

The  library  of  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Oklahoma  City  contains 
a  well-selected  list  of  text-books  and  works  of  reference.  New  books 
and  pubhcations  are  being  added  constantly.  The  reading  room  is 
supplied  with  the  leading  medical  periodicals.  The  librarian  is  con- 
stantly in  attendance  to  aid  workers  in  their  investigations. 

The  departmental  library  of  the  College  of  Engineering  is  situated 
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in  the  Engineering  Building.  It  contains  books,  magazines,  and  technical 
literature  of  value  to  the  engineer. 

The  departmental  library  in  geology  is  in  Science  Hall  adjacent 
to  the  geological  laboratories.  It  contains  the  important  literature  and 
maps  pertaining  to  geology. 

The  law  library  is  on  the  third  floor  of  Monnet  Hall  The  books 
have  been  carefully  selected.  Other  installments  will  be  procured 
from  time  to  time,  as  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  build  up  rapidly 
a  library  that  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  legal  study  and  investi- 
gation. Several  of  the  leading  law  journals  are  kept  constantly  on  file.; 
A  member  of  the  law  faculty  has  general  supervision  of  the  reading 
room  and  student  assistant  librarians  are  in  charge  to  give  needed 
information  and  maintain  order.  The  library  is  open  during  the  day 
and  in  the  evening. 

The  departmental  library  in  zoology  is  located  on  the  third  floor  of 
DeBarr  Hall.  It  contains  aU  the  important  literature  needed  by  stu- 
dents of  that  science. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLICATIONS 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  Bulletin:  The  University  of  Okla- 
homa Bulletin  is  the  official  publication  of  the  university.  Its  object 
is  to  set  before  the  public  information  about  the  different  departments 
of  the  university,  and  to  provide  a  way  for  the  publishing  of  depart- 
mental reports  and  such  other  matter  as  the  university  believes  will 
be  helpful  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  state. 

University  Studies:  University  studies  are  pubHshed  at  irregu- 
lar intervals.  The  publication  now  known  as  "University  Studies" 
takes  the  place  of  the  Research  Bulletin  which  was  published  from 
1909  until  1912. 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  Magazine:  The  University  of 
Oklahoma  Magazine  is  published  once  a  month  by  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism. 

The  Alumni  Directory:  In  October  of  each  year  the  university 
publishes  an  Alumni  Directory,  containing  names,  addresses,  occupa- 
tions, and  other  information  about  alumni. 

The  University  and  Editor:  The  University  and  Editor,  suc- 
cessor to  the  News-Journal,  is  published  weeklv  by  the  School  of  Jour- 
alism  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  news  items  about  the  university 
and  information  useful  to  the  editors  of  Oklahoma  papers. 

STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Oklahoma  Daily:  The  Oklahoma  Daily  is  published  five 
times  a  week  by  the  students  of  the  university. 

The  Oklahoma  Weekly:    The  Oklahoma  Weekly  is  published 
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each  Monday  during  the  school  year  and  sent  to  the  high  school  seniors 
of  the  state.    It  was  estabhshed  in  1916. 

The  Sooner:  The  Sooner  is  an  annual  published  by  the  Stud- 
ent Association. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

All  student  organizations  that  may  have  relations  with  the  public 
are  under  the  control  of  the  university.  They  must,  on  organization, 
present  the  plan  of  their  proposed  undertaking  to  the  Administrative 
Council  and  receive  from  the  council  a  certificate  of  approval.  All  or- 
ganizations under  the  control  of  one  or  more  members  of  the  faculty 
and  all  literary  and  debating  societies  are  required  to  furnish  from 
time  to  time  such  information  as  may  be  desired  by  the  council. 
General  Organizations 

The  Alumni  Association:  The  Alumni  Association  was  organized 
by  the  first  graduates  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1898.  All 
graduates  of  the  university  are  now  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
association. 

The  Student  Association:  The  Student  Association  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1912.  Every 
student  in  the  university  is  a  member  of  it.  The  executive  committee 
of  the  association  is  the  Student  Council,  which  is  composed  of  the 
officers  of  the  association  and  representatives  from  each  of  the  classes 
and  departments.  The  aim  of  the  association  is  to  unify  the  student 
body,  and  control  all  activities  not  otherwise  taken  care  of  and  all 
matters  of  general  student  concern. 

The  Athletic  Association:  The  Athletic  Association  has  con- 
trol of  intercollegiate  and  local  athletic  contests.  Membership  is  open 
to  both  men  and  women.  It  also  has  charge  of  the  athletic  grounds  and 
equipment.  Its  executive  body  is  a  council  composed  of  faculty, 
alumni,  and  student  members. 

The  Women's  Athletic  Association:  The  Women's  Athletic 
Association  was  organized  in  1913,  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  inter- 
est in  outdoor  athletics  for  women.  Its  emblems  are  awarded  by  the 
general  Athletic  Council. 

The  Oratorical  Association:  The  Oratorical  Association 
manages  the  intercollegiate  debates  and  oratorical  contests.  It  is 
governed  by  a  council  composed  of  faculty  and  student  members. 

The  Women's  Council:  The  Women's  Council,  organized  in 
1912,  is  composed  of  one  representative  from  each  house  in  which  women 
students  room.  The  function  of  the  council  is  to  serve  as  a  medium 
of  communication  between  the  women  students  and  the  administra- 
tive authorities  of  the  university.  The  council  establishes  and  enforces 
certain  regulations  affecting  the  social  affairs  of  women  students. 
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Debating  and  Literary  Societies,  Law  Club  Courts 

The  Senate:  The  Senate  was  organized  in  1897  for  practice  in 
debate  and  parliamentary  drill.    It  is  for  juniors  and  seniors  only. 

The  Websterian:  The  Websterian  society  was  organized  in 
1903  for  practice  in  general  literary  society  work.  It  is  associated 
with  the  Forum,  and  admits  freshmen  and  sophomores  to  membership. 

The  House  of  Representatives:  The  House  of  Representatives 
was  organized  in  1905  toco-operate  with  the  Senate.  It  admits  fresh- 
men and  sophomores. 

The  Zetalethean:  The  Zetalethean  society  was  organized  in 
1904.    It  is  a  literary  society  for  the  women  of  the  university. 

The  Philologian:  The  Philologian  Literary  Society  was  organ- 
ized in  1912.    It  is  a  literary  society  for  women  students. 

The  Eudelphian:  The  Eudelphian  is  a  literary  society  for  women. 
It  was  organized  in  November,  1914. 

The  Athenaean:  The  Athenaean  Debating  Society  is  an  organ- 
ization for  students  of  all  classes.    It  was  organized  in  1914. 

The  Grub  Street  Club:  The  Grub  Street  Club  was  organized  in 
1914  by  students  and  faculty  members  interested  in  literary  and  jour- 
nalistic pursuits,  both  current  and  classical. 

The  Pierian:  The  Pierian  is  a  literary  society  for  women.  It 
was  organized  in  1915, 

The  Folk  Lore  Club:  The  Folk  Lore  Club  was  organized  in  1916 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  preserving  the  folk  lore  of  Oklahoma. 
The  local  organization  is  a  chapter  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Folk  Lore 
Society, 

Club  Courts:  The  Monnet,  the  Foster,  the  Williams,  the  Kane, 
the  Kulp,  the  Wilson,  and  the  Lady  Bug  Club  Courts  are  organizations 
for  the  presentation  and  trial  of  questions  of  law.  Membership  is  con- 
fined to  law  students. 

Departmental  Clubs 

The  Pick  and  Hammer  Club:  The  Pick  and  HammerClub  was 
organized  in  1906  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  students  informed  as  to 
recent  geological  literature  and  of  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent results  of  field  investigations. 

Teutonia:  Teutonia  is  a  German  club  organized  in  1907  to  give 
students  in  the  department  practice  in  the  German  language  and 
familiarity  with  German  hterature. 

Causerie:  Causerie  is  a  club  organized  by  students  in  the 
French  classes  for  practice  in  the  French  language  and  familiarity 
with  French  literature. 

The  Chemistry  Club:    The  Chemistry  Club  was  organized  in 
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1908  to  stimulate  interest  in  chemistry  and  to  furnish  an  opportunity 
for  reports  on  original  work. 

The  Engineers'  Club:  The  Engineers'  Club,  organized  in  1910, 
includes  faculty  and  student  members.  It  holds  meetings  once  a 
month,  at  which  specially  prepared  papers  on  engineering  subjects 
are  read  and  discussed. 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers:  The  University  of 
Oklahoma  branch  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers 
was  organized  in  1912.  It  is  an  official  branch  of  the  parent  organiza- 
tion. Its  membership  is  from  the  students  in  the  School  of  Electrical 
Engineering. 

The  Stockonian  Pharmaceutical  Club:  The  Stockonian  Phar- 
maceutical Club  was  organized  in  1913  for  the  purpose  of  having  dis- 
cussions on  topics  of  current  pharmaceutical  and  scientific  interest.  It 
is  literary  in  its  aims. 

The  Business  Opportunity  Club:  The  Business  Opportunity 
Club  was  organized  in  1914.  Membership  is  confined  to  the  students 
in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Industry.  The  purpose  of  this  club  is 
to  find  out  what  opportunities  there  are  for  students  after  gradua- 
tion. Meetings  are  held  twice  a  month  and  lectures  are  given  by 
prominent  business  men. 

Oklushe  Degataga;  The  Indian  students  in  the  university  or- 
ganized the  Oklushe  Degataga  club  in  the  spring  of  1914.  The  name 
means  "Tribes  Standing  Together." 

The  Mechanical  Engineering  Society:  The  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering Society  was  organized  by  students  in  mechanical  engineering 
in  December,  1914. 

Les  Beaux  Arts:  The  art  students  of  the  university  organized 
a  club  called  Les  Beaux  Arts  in  1915. 

Las  dos  Americas:  The  Spanish  Club,  organized  in  1915,  is 
composed  of  students  of  Spanish.  Its  object  is  practice  in  speaking 
Spanish. 

Civil  Engineering  Society:  The  Civil  Engineering  Society  was 
established  at  the  university  in  1916  by  students  in  civil  engineering. 

Government  Club:  The  Government  Club,  organized  in  1916,  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  studying  problems  of  interest  to  students 
in  the  department  of  government. 

Mathematics  Club:  The  Mathematics  Club  was  organized  in 
1916  by  students  and  faculty  members  interested  in  the  study  of  special 
problems  in  mathematics. 

Wilson  Club:  The  Wilson  Club  was  organized  in  1917  by  students 
interested  in  educational  problems. 
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Musical  and  Dramatic  Organizations 

Various  musical  organizations  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  are  de- 
scribed in  the  bulletin  of  that  school.  They  include  the  orchestra, 
band,  glee  clubs  for  men,  glee  club  for  women,  choral  union,  opera 
cast,  and  the  like.  For  further  information  see  "Organizations," 
School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Ka-nun-ta-Klage:  This  club  dates  from  the  year  1912.  It  was 
organized  to  secure  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  drama  and  prac- 
tice in  the  dramatic  art. 

County  Clubs  and  the  County  Union 
The  students  from  many  of  the  counties  in  Oklahoma  have  organ- 
ized clubs  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  benefit  and  of  making  the  uni- 
versity favorably  known  in  their  home  counties. 

The  County  Union,  composed  of  representatives  from  the  various 
county  clubs,  determines  the  general  policy  and  the  plan  of  action  of 
the  county  clubs. 

Senior  Honor  Societies 

Pe-et:  Pe-et  is  a  senior  honor  organization  for  men.  It  was  es- 
tablished in  1910.  The  members  each  year  select  ten  successors  from 
the  junior  class,  the  choice  being  based  chiefly  upon  scholarship. 

The  Owl  and  Triangle:  The  Owl  and  Triangle,  a  senior  honor 
society  for  women,  was  organized  in  1912.  The  members  are  chosen 
largely  because  of  their  scholastic  ability.  The  seniors  each  year 
select  the  eight  members  from  the  junior  class  who  rank  highest. 

Professional  Fraternities 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  has  been  selected  by  fourteen  of 
the  national  professional  fraternities  as  a  suitable  place  for  estab- 
lishing chapters  of  their  organizations. 

Phi  Delta  Phi:  Phi  Delta  Phi  is  an  honorary  law  fraternity. 
The  local  chapter  was  estabUshed  in  1912. 

Phi  Mu  Alpha:  Phi  Mu  Alpha  is  a  national  musical  fraternity 
for  rnen,  frequently  known  as  Sinfonia  Fraternity.  The  local  chapter 
was  established  in  1912. 

Phi  Beta  Pi:  Phi  Beta  Pi  is  an  honorary  medical  fraternity.  The 
local  chapter  was  established  in  1912. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi:  Sigma  Delta  Chi  is  a  national  journalistic 
fraternity.    The  local  chapter  was  established  in  1913. 

Phi  Delta  Chi:  Phi  Delta  Chi  is  a  national  pharmaceutical  frater- 
nity.   The  local  chapter  was  organized  in  1913. 

Delta  Sigma  Rho:  Delta  Sigma  Rho  is  a  national  debating 
fraternity.    The  local  chapter  was  established  in  1913.  Membership 
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Is  confined  to  those  who  have  represented  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
in  intercollegiate  debating  and  oratorical  contests. 

Theta  Sigma  Phi:  Theta  Sigma  Phi  is  a  women's  journalistic 
fraternity.    The  local  chapter  was  established  in  1915. 

Kappa  Delta  Pi:  The  Claxton  Club,  organized  early  in  1915,  be- 
came the  local  chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  the  national  educational 
fraternity,  later  in  the  year. 

Sigma  Delta  Psi:  Sigma  Delta  Psi,  the  honorary  athletic  fra- 
ternity, established  a  chapter  at  the  university  in  1915. 

Alpha  Kappa  Psi:  Students  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry were  granted  a  charter  by  the  Alpha  Kappa  Psi  national  com- 
mercial fraternity  in  June,  1915. 

Phi  Alpha  Tau:  A  local  dramatic  club  secured  a  charter  from 
Phi  Alpha  Tau,  national  dramatic  fraternity,  early  in  1916. 

Sigma  Tau:  Sigma  Tau,  honorary  engineering  fraternity,  estab- 
lished a  chapter  at  the  university  in  1916. 

Sigma  Gamma  Epsilon:  Sigma  Gamma  Epsilon,  honorary  geol- 
ogy fraternity,  established  a  chapter  at  the  university  in  1916. 

Phi  Alpha  Delta:  Phi  Alpha  Delta,  law  fraternity,  established  a 
chapter  at  the  university  in  1916. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  CONTESTS  • 

Intercollegiate  Debates:  The  University  of  Oklahoma  con- 
tests annually  with  neighboring  colleges  in  debate.  All  contracts  and 
arrangements  are  made  by  the  council  of  the  Oratorical  Association. 
In  the  past  the  university  teams  have  competed  with  the  universities 
of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Texas,  Southern  California, 
and  Tulane. 

Intercollegiate  Oratorical  Contests:  The  university  contests 
annually  with  colleges  in  Oklahoma  and  in  neighboring  states.  Mr. 
Joshua  Lee,  representing  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  won  the  nation- 
al Prohibition  Oratorical  Contest  in  December,  1916. 

Intercollegiate  Athletic  Contests:  Intercollegiate  contests 
(subject  to  conditions  regarding  membership,  team  organization,  and 
leave  of  absence  imposed  by  the  faculty)  are  held  each  year  with 
other  universities  and  colleges  of  the  Southwest.  All  contracts  and 
arrangements  are  made  by  the  general  manager  of  athletics  with  the 
approval  of  the  Athletic  Council. 

ATHLETICS 

The  athletic  sports  and  games  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  Athletic  Association  and  the  Athletic 
Council.  The  association  is  an  organization  of  students  for  the  en- 
couragement and  development  of  athletic  sports.    The  council  is  made 
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up  of  nine  members:  four  students,  four  members  of  the  faculty,  and 
one  alumnus.  The  four  student  members  and  one  of  the  faculty 
members  are  elected  by  the  Athletic  Association;  the  alumnus  and 
the  other  three  faculty  members  are  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
university. 

The  Athletic  Council  has  full  control  of  all  athletic  sports,  of  the 
athletic  grounds,  and  of  all  funds  and  properties  of  the  association. 
It  appoints  all  delegates  to  the  conferences  of  any  athletic  association 
of  which  the  University  of  Oklahoma  is  a  member,  selects  all  coaches, 
and  awards  all  athletic  honors.  It  also  decides  all  questions  as  to  the 
eligibility  of  players  except  those  that  have  to  do  with  scholastic 
standing,  which  are  decided  by  the  committee  on  eligibility.  It  is 
also  vested  with  the  right  to  award  all  athletic  emblems. 

The  committee  on  eligibility  is  a  committee  of  three  appointed  by 
the  president  of  the  university  from  the  members  of  the  faculty.  It 
administers  the  regulations  as  to  the  number  of  hours  and  the  quality 
of  work  that  must  be  carried  by  students  before  they  are  permitted  to 
play  on  any  athletic  team. 

Eligibility  in  Athletics 

1.  A  person  eligible  to  compete  in  any  intercollegiate  contest 
must  be  regularly  enrolled  for  and  must  be  maintaining  his  class 
standing  in  at  least  twelve  hours  of  work,  and  must  be  enrolled  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  the  opening  of  the  semester  in  which  the 
contest  takes  place. 

2.  At  least  once  during  the  semester  the  committee  on  eligibility 
shall  investigate  the  class  standing  of  the  several  members  of  the 
teams,  and  shall  report  to  the  general  manager  the  names  of  those 
found  deficient. 

3.  The  investigation  for  the  first  semester  shall  be  on  or  before 
the  first  of  November,  and  for  the  second  semester  shall  be  on  or 
about  the  first  of  May,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  committee 
shall  desire 

4.  A  student  whose  standing  at  the  investigation  shall  fall  below 
C  minus  in  more  than  one  subject  may  not  compete  in  any  intercol- 
legiate event  until  such  deficiency  shall  be  made  up  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  instructor  or  instructors  concerned. 

5.  A  student  failing  to  pass  unconditionally  in  at  least  twelve 
hours  of  work  in  any  semester  may  not  compete  in  any  intercollegiate 
event  during  the  next  semester  he  is  enrolled.  This  rule  may  be  waived 
by  the  committee  on  eligibility  in  case  of  a  student  who  receives  a 
certificate  of  honorable  withdrawal  on  account  of  sickness  or  other 
unavoidable  cause;  of  one  who  enrolls  after  the  close  of  the  football 
season;  and  of  one  who  removes  conditions,  increasing  the  total  of  his 
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credits  for  the  preceding  semester  to  twelve  hours,  not  later  than  the 
first  Saturday  of  the  semester  fo'lowing  the  one  in  which  the  conditions 
were  received;  but  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  entitle  any  such 
student  to  ask  for  a  special  examination  for  the  purpose  of  endeavor- 
ing to  remove  conditions.  This  rule  shall,  however,  in  no  case  violate 
rule  1. 

6.  Technical  work  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  except  for  students 
regularly  enrolkd  in  that  Fchool,  and  the  work  in  physical  training  shall 
not  be  counted  in  making  the  required  twelve  hours.  Students  enrolled 
in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  must  be  enrolled  in  at  least  seven  hours  in 
subjects  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  M.  or  the  degree  of  B.  F.  A.,  that 
are  not  included  in  prescribed  technical  work,  and  must  be  maintain- 
ing their  standing  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  their  instructors  that 
they  will  complete  at  least  one- half  of  a  group  in  a  semester  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  current  catalogue.  Students  in  art  must  spend  at  least 
fifteen  hours  a  week  in  technical  work  in  the  art  studio. 

7.  Unclassified  students  ehgible  to  compete  in  intercollegiate 
events  must  have  no  fewer  than  eight  units  of  entrance  credit. 

8.  The  term  "intercollegiate  contest"  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
any  contest  in  which  the  university  is  officially  represented  by  a 
team. 

General  Manager  of  Athletics 
A  general  manager  of  athletics,  designated  by  the  management 
of  the  university,  works  under  the  direction  and  approval  of  the 
Athletic  Council.  He  has  charge  of  all  business  affairs  of  the  council, 
makes  all  schedules  and  contracts  with  other  schools,  keeps  the  records 
of  the  teams  and  players,  accompanies  the  teams  from  home  when 
necessary,  and  is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  all  rules  of  eligi- 
bility. 

THE  INTERSCHOLASTIC  MEET 

The  Interscholastic  Meet  for  locally  supported  high  schools  was 
established  in  the  spring  of  1905.  The  contestants  come  from  the  vari- 
ous high  schools  of  the  state,  and  the  meet  takes  place  every  spring  on 
the  first  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  of  May,  at  Norman.  The 
Interscholastic  Meet  iiicludes  track  and  field  contests;  a  tournament 
in  tennis  singles;  a  tournament  in  tennis  doubles;  a  championship 
baseball  series;  musical  contests  for  three  scholarships  in  piano, 
three  in  violin,  six  in  voice,  including  three  for  girls  and  three  for 
boys;  a  boys'  glee  club  contest;  a  girls'  glee  club  contest;  an  orchestra 
contest;  an  art  contest;  a  dramatic  reading  contest;  an  oratorical  con- 
test; contests  to  decide  the  championship  in  the  Oklahoma  High  School 
Debating  League  series;  contests  for  current  and  annual  high  school 
publications;  and  contests  in  manual  training,  mechanical  drawing, 
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and  domestic  science.  The  State  High  School  Conference  for  teachers, 
principals,  and  superintendents  is  held  in  connection  with  the  meet. 
Inquiries  concerning  this  meet  should  be  addressed  to  the  Interscho- 
lastic  Meet  Committee,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 
MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING 
Religious  exercises,  consisting  of  scripture  readings,  singing,  and 
prayer,  are  held  frequently  in  the  university  assembly.  At  these 
exercises  a  special  lecture  or  address  is  given  by  some  noted  speaker. 
Although  attendance  is  voluntary,  the  purposeof  cultivating  the  moral, 
religious,  and  social  spirit  of  the  university  is  heartily  recognized. 
Weekly  prayer  meetings  are  held  by  the  Christian  associations  of  the 
university. 

The  Christian  Associations:  The  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  are  the  centers  of  the  religious  life  of 
the  university,  and  they  are  active  in  all  forms  of  moral  and  Chris- 
tian work  properly  within  the  scope  of  such  organizations.  All 
students  are  invited  to  membership,  either  active  or  associate. 
The  associations  carry  on  social  work,  and  they  aim  to  be  a  practical 
help  to  the  students  in  their  university  life.  Members  meet  new  stu- 
dents at  the  trains,  aid  them  in  securing  suitable  rooms  and  boarding 
places,  hold  receptions  at  the  opening  of  the  year  and  at  various  other 
times.  The  secretary  and  officers  of  each  association  are  glad  to  be 
helpful  on  all  occasions. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Secretaries:  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  now  maintain  permanent  general  secretaries. 
They  act  also  as  secretaries  of  the  student  employment  bureaus. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building:  In  1914  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation acquired  a  house  which  is  used  as  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building. 
This  property,  which  faces  the  campus,  contains  the  office  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  secretary. 

City  Churches:  The  churches  of  Norman  extend  a  cordial  in- 
vitation to  students  to  join  them  in  their  work. 

Frank  Long  Fund:  Since  1915  the  students  of  the  university 
have  by  voluntary  subscription  paid  a  large  share  of  the  expense  of 
keeping  Mr.  Frank  Long,  a  graduate  of  the  university  in  1908,  in  Brazil, 
South  America,  where  he  is  engaged  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  missionary  work. 
DEAN  OF  UNDERGRADUATES 

In  1915  the  office  of  dean  of  undergraduates  was  created.  The 
purpose  of  the  office  is  to  give  advice  and  assistance  to  the  students 
of  the  university,  both  men  and  women,  whenever  requested,  and  to 
provide  control  and  direction  if  such  becomes  necessary.  Students  are 
expected  to  refrain  from  participation  in  those  social  functions  not  ap- 
proved by  the  dean  of  undergraduates. 
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BOARD  AND  ROOMS 

Board,  including  furnished  rooms,  can  be  had  for  from  $4.00  to 
$6.00  a  week.  The  average  cost  of  living  is  as  low  in  Norman  as  in  any 
other  town  of  its  size  in  the  state.  The  general  advance  in  prices, 
however,  so  noticeable  during  the  past  several  years,  has  increased 
the  cost  of  living  here  as  elsewhere.  Although  the  increase  is  not  seri- 
ous, it  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

Men  who  desire  assistance  in  finding  rooms  and  board  should 
apply  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary.  Women  should  consult  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  Secretary. 

Men  and  women  students  are  not  permitted  to  room  in  the  same 
house. 

DORMITORIES 

The  following  dormitories  have  been  estabhshed  by  various  re- 
ligious organizations  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  students 
homelike  surroundings  under  Christian  influences.  Each  of  them  is 
equipped  with  modern  conveniences,  including  steam  or  furnace  heat, 
and  is  in  charge  of  a  competent  matron  or  superintendent. 

King  Hall,  a  dormitory  for  young  women,  was  opened  in  September, 
1910.  This  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  Those  interested  should  address  the  Matron,  King  Hall, 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

The  Young  iVomen's  Christian  Association  dormitory  was  opened 
in  September,  1914.  It  is  controlled  by  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  of  the  university,  and  is  open  to  all  women  students. 
Those  interested  should  address  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

The  property  owned  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
furnishes  living  accommodations  for  a  limited  number  of  men.  In- 
quiries should  be  addressed  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

The  Christian  Church  dormitory  is  in  the  Christian  Church  build- 
ing. It  accommodates  about  thirty  men  and  is  open  to  all  men  attend- 
ing the  university.  Those  interested  should  address  the  pastor  of  the 
Christian  Church,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SELF-SUPPORT 

There  is  work  to  do  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  and  in  the  city 
of  Norman  by  which  students  may  support  themselves  wholly  or  in  part 
while  attending  school.'  The  university  cannot  promise  employment 
to  any  one,  and  it  does  not  encourage  young  people  to  enroll  who  are 
entirely  without  resources,  but  it  does  assist  deserving  students  who 
show  a  willingness  to  help  themselves.  The  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  are  active  in  helping  students,  and 
prepare  lists  of  places  where  work  may  be  had  each  semester.  The 
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Christian  association  secretaries  are  secretaries  of  the  student  employ- 
ment bureaus  for  men  and  for  women.  Every  year  students  add  to  their 
income  by  their  labor  outside  of  school  hours;  but  they  rely  on  their 
own  ability,  industry,  and  character  in  all  cases.  Those  older  in  resi- 
dence and  known  to  be  capable  have  the  better  opportunity.  The 
business  men  of  Norman  and  the  citizens  in  general  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  young  people  of  the  university  and  favor  them  whenever 
possible.  Those  with  trades — stenographers,  printers,  etc. — find  work  as 
readily  in  Norman  as  they  would  in  any  other  Oklahoma  town  of  5,000 
inhabitants.  Others  can  get  odd  jobs  to  do  by  the  hour.  Students 
who  must  work  their  way  are  usually  advised  to  plan  for  an  extra 
year  in  which  to  finish  their  course.  Those  desiring  to  secure  work 
should  address  the  Secretary,  Student  Employment  Bureau,  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

FELLOWSHIPS,  SCHOLARSHIPS,  AND  PRIZES 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships:  Appointments  to  fellowships 
and  scholarships  are  usually  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
head  of  the  department  concerned.  Students  who  have  done  work  in 
residence  at  the  university  are,  as  a  rule,  chosen  for  these  positions.  Fel- 
lowships as  a  rule  are  awarded  to  candidates  for  a  graduate  degree, 
while  scholarships  as  a  rule  are  given  to  undergraduate  students.  The 
value  of  the  fellowships  and  scholarships  depends  upon  the  nature  and 
amount  of  work  to  be  done.  For  the  year  1916-17  the  following  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships  were  awarded: 

Fellowships  in  botany,  chemistry,  English  and  education.  Scholar- 
ships in  chemistry,  education,  pharmacy,  and  physics. 

The  Render  Medal  in  Harmony:  Through  the  courtesy  of  Sam- 
uel P.  Render,  Esq.,  of  Oklahoma  City,  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  holds  a 
gold  medal  to  be  contested  for  annually. 

Render  Metal  in  Oratory:  A  gold  medal  given  by  Samuel  P. 
Render,  Esq.,  is  awarded  annually  for  one  year  to  the  student  giving  the 
best  oration.    This  contest  is  open  to  both  men  and  women. 

The  Classen  Cup:  A  prize  cup  given  in  1917  by  Anton  H.  Clas- 
sen, Esq.,  of  Oklahoma  City,  is  awarded  annually  for  one  year  to  the 
student  giving  the  best  "old  line"  oration. 

The  Butte  Debating  Prize:  Hon.  George  C.  Butte,  of  Muskogee, 
in  1910  established  a  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  be  awarded  to  the 
university  student  receiving  first  honors  in  debate.  Mr.  Butte  offers  this 
prize  annually  for  ten  years. 

American  Law  Book  Company  Prize:  The  American  Law  Book 
Company  offers  to  a  third-year  student  in  the  School  of  Law  a  prize 
consisting  of  the  first  thirteen  volumes  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  Law  and 
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Procedure,  to  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  law  faculty.  This 
prize,  valued  at  $97.00,  the  faculty  has  decided  to  award  at  the  time 
of  graduation  to  the  most  meritorious  student  in  the  third-year  class, 
taking  into  consideration  the  entire  course.  The  award  is  based  on 
grades  in  examinations,  class-room  proficiency,  ability  in  logical  and 
succinct  statement,  interest  displayed  in  club  courts  and  other  law 
school  activities,  use  of  the  library,  and  strength  of  character. 

Callaghan  &  Company  Prize:  Callaghan  &  Company,  law  book 
publishers  of  Chicago,  offer  the  Cyclopedic  Law  Dictionary  as  an 
annual  prize  to  the  student  in  the  second- year  law  class  who  attains 
the  highest  proficiency  and  the  best  general  average  for  the  year. 

The  Blackstone  Institute  Prize;  The  Blackstone  Institute  of 
Chicago  offers  Modern  American  Law,  a  fifteen-volume  legal  encyclo- 
pedia, valued  at  $75,  as  an  annual  prize  to  the  third-year  student  pre- 
senting the  best  thesis  on  some  local  or  special  jurisdiction  subject  de- 
signated by  the  faculty. 

Letzeiser  Medals:  Through  the  courtesy  of  Letzeiser  &  Co.,  of 
Oklahoma  City,  six  medals,  known  as  the  Letzeiser  medals,  are  given 
each  year  to  the  best  all-around  students  in  the  university.  Three 
medals,  of  geld,  silver  and  bronze,  are  provided  for  men  and  women, 
respectively.  The  medals  are  awarded  by  a  popular  vote  of  the  stu- 
dent body,  and  the  eligibility  of  candidates  is  determined  by  their 
standing  in  scholarship  and  their  participation  in  student  activities. 

Rhodes  Scholarship:  The  Cecil  Rhodes  scholarships  are  of  in- 
terest to  all  the  colleges  of  the  state.  Each  scholarship  gives  the  stu- 
dent three  years  in  Oxford  University,  in  England,  and  carries  with  it  a 
stipend  of  nearly  $1500  a  year,  which  will  pay  the  expenses  for  college 
life  at  Oxford  and  for  some  continental  travel  during  the  summers.  The 
examinations  for  the  Rhodes  scholarships  are  held  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  in  October  of  each  year.  These  examinations  are  quali- 
fying, not  competitive,  the  scholar  being  selected  from  among  those 
passing  the  examination  after  considering  literary  and  athletic  ability, 
qualities  of  manhood,  moral  force  of  character,  etc. 

The  next  scholarship  assigned  to  Oklahoma  will  be  available  for 
1918;  the  examination  will  be  given  in  October,  1917. 

Inquiries  for  further  information  about  the  Rhodes  scholarships 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

John  Barbour  Prizes;  Prizes  are  -  offered  to  the  senior  and 
junior  classes  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  by  John  Barbour,  a  graduate 
of  the  school,  as  follows: 

1.  Recommendation  to  membership  in  the  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association,  with  one  year's  dues  to  each  of  two  seniors  who  re- 
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ceive  the  highest  grades  in  all  courses  pursued  during  their  senior  year. 

2.  A  leather-bound,  indexed  copy  of  the  National  Standard  Dis- 
pensatory to  the  junior  student  who  receives  the  best  average  grade 
in  all  branches. 

Ames  Peace  Prize:  An  annual  cash  prize  of  $25.00  is  offered 
by  Hon.  C.  B.  Ames  of  Oklahoma  City  to  the  winner  of  the  peace 
oratorical  contest  at  the  university.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  in 
1916. 

The  Howard  Storm  Browne  Prize;  Recommendation  to  mem- 
bership in  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  with  first  year's 
dues  to  the  student  who  receives  the  highest  grade  in  Materia  Medica  4. 

CERTIFICATES  FOR  TEACHERS 

Graduates  and  undergraduates  of  the  university  may  receive  first 
grade  teachers'  certificates  under  certain  conditions  which  are  set 
forth  under  "Certificates  for  Teachers"  in  the  "School  of  Education." 

An  examination  of  candidates  for  any  one  of  the  various  grades 
of  state  certificates  is  held  at  the  university  the  last  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday  of  May. 

RAILWAY  CONNECTIONS 

Norman  is  easily  reached  by  way  of  the  Santa  Fe  railway. 

The  interurban  hne  furnishes  hourly  service  between  Norman, 
Oklahoma  City,  El  Reno,  Guthrie,  Edmond,  Britton,  Yukon,  and  Moore, 
and  makes  it  convenient  for  students  living  in  these  towns,  or  changing 
cars  at  Oklahoma  City,  El  Reno,  or  Guthrie,  to  reach  Norman  without 
delay. 

OFFICIAL  NOTICES 

Students  should  watch  the  bulletin  board  for  notices.    An  official 
notice,  properly  posted,  is  considered  sufficient  information  to  students 
of  any  necessary  changes  in  program  or  of  other  changes  of  a  similar 
nature.  , 
THE  UNIT  OF  CREDIT 

The  "hour,"  as  used  in  the  university,  is  understood  to  mean  one 
hour  of  class  work  with  at  least  two  hours  of  preparation,  or  the 
equivalent,  i.  e.,  three  hours  of  laboratory  or  field  work,  each  week,  for 
one  semester. 


INFORMATION  ABOUT  REGISTRATION 


Method  of  Enrollment 

The  plan  of  registration  in  effect  at  the  university  requires  each 
student  to  make  out  his  own  enrollment.  Careful  study  of  the  cata- 
log and  reference  to  the  semester  program  will  enable  the  student 
to  enroll  himself  properly.  Any  student  desiring  assistance  in  making 
a  proper  selection  of  studies  may  secure  it  from  his  official  adviser 
(freshmen  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  should  consult  the  dean 
and  not  the  freshman  advisers);  but  neither  the  adviser  nor  the  uni- 
versity assumes  any  responsibility  whatever  for  seeing  that  the  stu- 
dent arranges  his  work  so  that  he  can  complete  the  requirements  for 
graduation. 

How  to  Enroll 

1.  New  students  should  first  secure  a  certificate  of  admission 
from  the  Registrar  or  from  the  Committee  on  Admission.  Applicants 
for  admission  who  seek  advanced  standing  for  work  done  in  normal 
schools,  colleges,  universities,  or  professional  schools  should  consult 
the  dean  of  the  school  they  desire  to  enter,  except  that  those  ex- 
pecting to  enter  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  should  see  Pro- 
fessor Gittinger.    (For  full  information,  see  "Admission.") 

2.  A  "Registration  Card"  should  be  obtained  at  the  registry  office. 

3.  On  the  "Registration  Card"  the  subjects  desired  should  be 
listed.  Conflicts  between  classes  must  be  avoided,  and  the  regula- 
tions of  the  school  or  college  in  which  the  student  enrolls  must  be 
complied  with  as  well  as  the  requirements  for  graduation.  No  credit 
is  given  for  courses  not  properly  elected. 

4.  The  following  regulations  govern  all  students.  For  additional 
information  the  student  should  refer  to  the  description  of  work  in  the 
school  or  college  in  which  he  desires  to  enroll. 

a.  No  student  is  permitted  to  enroll  for  an  excessive  amount  of 
work.  The  Umit  of  hours  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty  of  the 
school  or  college  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled. 

b.  Except  for  extraordinary  cause  students  enrolled  in  schools 
which  have  a  prescribed  course,  such  as  law,  medicine,  pharmacy,  and 
engineering,  will  not  be  permitted  to  vary  from  the  regular  schedule  of 
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work.  Students  desiring  to  take  irregular  courses  must  secure  the  ap- 
proval of  the  dean  to  the  "Registration  Card." 

c.  Prescribed  subjects  must  be  chosen  in  preference  to  electives. 

d.  Courses,  the  equivalents  of  which  have  been  credited  for  en- 
trance, may  not  be  elected  for  college  credit. 

e.  All  students  entering  the  university  are  required  to  take  the 
prescribed  work  in  physical  education  during  the  first  year.  This  does 
not  apply,  however,  to  students  entering  with  at  least  one  year's  work 
of  college  rank,  accepted  in  full  by  the  university.  For  a  sufficient 
reason  the  faculty  may  excuse  a  student  from  complying  with  this  re- 
quirement in  whole  or  in  part.  Students  desiring  to  be  excused  must 
secure  a  blank  permit  from  the  registry  office  and  have  it  approved 
by  the  faculty  concerned.  Students  enrolled  in  courses  in  physical 
education  may  be  excused  from  classes  by  the  director  of  physical 
education  while  engaged  in  systematic  participation  in  athletic  sports 
under  the  supervision  of  the  athletic  director  or  coach. 

f.  No  beginning  work  in  a  foreign  language  is  credited  toward  a 
degree,  or  toward  the  removal  of  entrance  conditions,  unless  carried 
satisfactorily  through  both  semesters. 

g.  Students  enrolling  in  classes  which  are  given  in  more  than  one 
section  should  put  on  the  "Registration  Card"  simply  the  course  num- 
ber. The  assignment  to  a  section  will  be  made  by  the  registrar.  The 
student's  preference  of  sections  may  be  indicated  on  a  card  provided 
for  that  purpose  and  will  be  followed  as  closely  as  possible. 

h.  A  student  failing  in  a  subject  required  for  graduation  must,  if 
possible,  take  it  again  the  next  time  it  is  given. 

i.  Special  privileges  may  be  obtained  only  from  the  dean. 

5.  After  the  "Registration  Card"  has  been  filled  out,  it  must  be 
taken  to  the  registry  office  for  the  signature  of  the  registrar.  If  the 
choice  of  subjects  is  not  regular,  the  registrar  will  notify  the  student 
either  to  make  such  changes  as  are  necessary  or  to  secure  the  approv- 
al of  the  dean. 

6.  After  the  signature  of  the  registrar  has  been  secured,  the  stu- 
dent will  file  the  card  with  the  financial  clerk  and  pay  the  prescribed 
fees.    The  enrollment  is  not  complete  until  this  is  done. 

7.  After  the  card  has  been  filed  with  the  financial  clerk,  changes  in 
courses  or  changes  in  sections  can  be  made  only  on  cards  furnished 
by  the  registry  office. 

8.  No  instructor  will  admit  a  student  to  a  class  in  which  he  is 
not  regularly  enrolled,  nor  will  credit  be  given  for  a  subject  pursued 
withou*^  registration. 

9.  Late  registration  should  be  avoided.  Students  may  not  enroll 
for  a  full  course  at  a  late  date. 

10.  No  student  will  be  allowed  to  change  from  one  college  or  school 
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to  another  without  the  written  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from 
the  dean  of  the  school  last  attended,  and  such  change  will  not  be 
granted  later  than  two  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  semester. 

11,  Work  may  be  taken  in  more  than  one  school,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  deans  concerned. 

Advisers  About  Enrollment 

New  students,  freshmen,  and  unclassified  students  wishing  advice 
before  filling  out  the  "Registration  Card"  should  confer  with  the  dean 
of  the  school  or  college  in  which  they  desire  to  register;  all  other  stud- 
ents may  secure  advice  from  their  major  professor  (in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences)  or  their  director  (in  the  College  of  Engineering), 
or  from  the  dean  of  their  school  or  college. 

When  to  Enroll 

It  is  urged  that  every  student,  old  or  new,  complete  his  enrollment 
either  in  person  or  by  mail  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  semester.  This 
may  be  done  at  any  time  after  the  semester  program  is  issued.  Fees 
need  not  be  paid,  however,  till  the  Saturday  preceding  the  opening  of 
the  session,  as  indicated  below.  There  is  no  penalty  whatever  for 
failure  to  complete  the  registration  after  application  has  been  made. 

1.  New  students  and  those  not  in  attendance  duringthe  ses- 
sion previous  to  the  one  in  which  they  desire  to  enroll  may  com- 
plete their  enrollment  at  any  time  before  the  opening  of  the  semester, 
or  on  the  two  days  set  apart  for  registration  at  the  beginning  of  the 
semester.  All  deans,  directors,  and  major  professors  will  be  in  their 
offices  during  these  two  days  to  assist  new  students  with  their  enrollment. 

2.  Students  attending  the  university  during  the  first  semester  of 
the  school  year  must  complete  their  enrollmerU;  for  the  following 
session,  including  payment  of  fees  and  deposits,  before  the  Saturday 
noon  preceding  the  close  of  the  first  semester.  Students  failing  to  do 
this  may  not  enroll  until  after  the  two  registration  days  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  and  may  enroll  then  only  upon  payment  of 
the  fee  for  late  registration. 

3.  Students  attending  the  university  during  the  second  semester 
or  the  summer  session,  who  expect  to  return  in  the  fall,  must  file  their 
registration  cards  with  the  registrar  before  the  Saturday  noon  preced- 
ing the  close  of  the  semester  or  the  summer  session.  Students  failing 
to  do  this  may  enroll  later  upon  payment  of  the  fee  for  late  registra- 
tion. The  payment  of  fees  for  the  fall  semester  must  be  made  not  later 
than  the  Saturday  noon  preceding  the  opening  of  school. 

4.  A  change  in  any  registration  card  submitted  for  the  first  se- 
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mestermaybe  made  without  payment  of  the  $1.00  fee  forextra  clerical 
labor,  only  as  provided  in  "a"  and  "b"  below: 

a.  By  sending  written  notice  to  the  registrar  stating  what  change 
or  changes  are  desired,  either  when  the  fees  are  paid  to  the  finan- 
cial clerk,  or  before  that  time.  The  registrar  will  then  make  such 
change,  if  possible. 

b.  By  sending  written  notice  either  when  the  fees  are  paid  to  the 
financial  clerk,  or  before  that  time,  stating  that  privilege  to  make  a 
change  in  the  registration  card,  before  the  first  class  day  of  the  semes- 
ter, is  desired.  In  such  a  case  the  fee  will  be  marked  paid  and  the 
registration  card  will  be  held  in  the  registry  office;  but  if  the  student 
fails  to  appear  to  make  the  desired  change  before  the  opening  of  the  se- 
mester, such  failure  to  appear  will  be  considered  as  an  approval  of  the 
card  as  it  was  first  submitted. 

Fee  for  Late  Registration 

Any  student  enrolling  after  the  close  of  the  regular  registration 
period  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  $2.00  for  extra  clerical  labor. 

Change  of  Studies 

After  a  student  has  completed  his  registration  by  payment  of  his 
fees,  no  change  of  studies  will  be  permitted  except  for  extraordinary 
reasons,  and  then  only  upon  the  approval  of  the  dean  and  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  of  $L00  for  extra  clerical  labor.  (The  only  exception 
to  this  rule  is  stated  in  paragraph  4  above.)  Blanks  for  such  change 
may  be  secured  at  the  registry  office  and  must  be  filed  with  the  finan- 
cial clerk  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  study  card.  Member- 
ship in  the  class  does  not  cease  until  the  card  is  filed  with  the 
financial  clerk. 

Dropping  a  Subject 

A  student  desiring  to  drop  a  subject  must  secure  the  proper  blank 
at  the  registry  office,  and  have  it  approved  by  the  dean,  and  file  it  with 
the  financial  clerk,  paying  a  fee  of  $L00  for  extra  clerical  labor.  The 
student  should  not  drop  out  of  the  class  until  this  is  done;  otherwise 
the  accumulated  absences  marked  against  him  in  the  class  may  give 
him  a  mark  of  F  in  that  subject. 

Absence  From  Recitation 

To  pursue  work  properly  in  the  university  a  student  should  be 
present  at  each  meeting  of  the  class.  If  he  is  obliged  to  be  absent 
from  any  recitation  or  lecture  on  account  of  sickness,  or  other  una- 
voidable cause,  he  should  report  promptly  to  the  instructor  the  reason 
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for  the  absence.  Violation  of  the  above  subjects  the  student  to  such 
penalties  as  may  be  imposed  at  the  discretion  of  the  several  faculties. 

Students  (except  in  the  School  of  Law,  which  imposes  penalties  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  its  own  faculty)  who  are  absent  from  class 
twice  as  many  times  as  the  class  meets  each  week  are  automatically 
dropped  from  the  class  and  will  receive  a  mark  of  failure  in  the  course. 
It  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  dean  and  the  instructor  to  reinstate 
such  students.  Absences  immediately  preceding  or  following  a  regular 
holiday  or  recess  count  double.    Absences  are  never  excused. 

Withdrawal 

Permission  to  withdraw  from  the  university  before  the  close  of 
the  semester  should  be  secured  from  the  dean  and  filed  with  the  finan- 
cial clerk.  Otherwise  a  certificate  of  honorable  withdrawal  or  a  re- 
fund of  deposits  will  not  be  granted,  and  the  student  will  receive  a 
mark  of  failure  in  all  courses.  (In  the  College  of  Engineering  a  stu- 
dent may  not  withdraw  from  a  class  in  which  his  standing  is  unsatis- 
factory.) 

Examinations 

An  examination  at  the  end  of  each  semester  closes  the  work  to 
that  point. 

Reports  to  Parents  and  Guardians 
As  soon  after  the  close  of  the  semester  as  all  the  grades  are  re- 
ported to  the  registrar,  duplicate  reports  of  the  student's  class  stand- 
ing will  be  made  out,  one  copy  of  which  will  be  mailed  to  the  stu- 
dent's parent  or  guardian,  and  the  other  copy  handed  or  mailed  to  the 
student  upon  request. 

Passing  Grades 
Students'  grades  in  all  courses  are  filed  with  the  registrar  and  the 
records  in  his  office  are  the  official  records  of  the  university.  The  pass- 
ing grades  used  are:  A,  A  minus,  B,  B  minus,  C,  C  minus.    A  is  the 
highest  passing  mark;  C  minus,  the  lowest. 

Conditions  and  Failures 

A  student  who  fails  to  complete  the  work  of  any  course  will 
receive  a  mark  of  F,  D,  or  I.  F  means  failure.  D  and  I  both  mean 
conditioned.  D  means  conditioned  because  of  poor  quality  of  work 
for  which  no  credit  is  granted  except  upon  re-examination  and 
no  grade  higher  than  a  C  can  be  given.  I  means  that  a  good 
student  with  a  class  standing  of  C  minus,  or  better,  has  failed  to  com- 
plete some  small  portion  of  his  assigned  work.  Instructors  giving  an 
I  must  state  upon  the  reverse  side  of  the  report  card  the  portion  of 
the  work  incomplete. 

Conditions  of  D  or  I  must  be  removed  within  a  year  if  credit  for 
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the  work  is  desired.  A  mark  of  F  is  recorded  for  all  D's  not  re- 
moved within  this  time. 

A  student  who  has  failed  in  a  required  subject,  must  if  possible, 
register  for  it  again  the  first  time  it  is  given.  A  student  faihng  in  any 
course  cannot  receive  credit  for  it  until  it  has  been  taken  again  in 
class. 

Excessive  Failures 

Students  receiving  a  mark  of  failure  or  condition  in  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  enrolled  in  any  semester  forfeit  their 
connection  with  the  university.  It  is  within  the  discretion  of 
the  faculty  to  reinstate  such  students  on  petition.  In  applying  this 
rule,  marks  of  I  are  not  counted. 

FEES  AND  DEPOSITS 

Tuition  is  free  in  all  departments  of  the  university  to  residents  of 
Oklahoma.  Non-resident  students  are  required  to  pay  tuition.  Students 
taking  private  lessons  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  must  pay  the  pre- 
scribed fees.  All  students  will  be  held  responsible  for  damage  to  or 
loss  of  equipment  and  instruments,  and  no  credit  will  be  granted  or 
grades  reported  to  students  neglecting  to  pay  the  actual  cost  of  such 
loss  or  damage,  nor  will  honorable  dismissal  be  granted  such  vStudents. 

In  all  laboratory  courses  students  must  pay  the  actual  cost  of 
material  used.  In  some  courses  a  fixed  charge  based  upon  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  material  is  made  and  must  be  paid  before  beginning 
the  work.  In  most  laboratory  courses  a  laboratory  coupon  card  must 
be  purchased  by  the  student  for  each  course  and  deposited  with  the 
instructor.  From  this  card  the  cost  of  materials  issued  to  the  student 
will  be  taken  at  the  time  of  issue.  Such  additional  coupon  cards  as 
may  be  necessary  must  be  purchased  from  time  to  time.  Any 
unused  portion  of  such  laboratory  coupon  cards  will  be  refunded  in 
cash  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  when  the  student  leaves  the  univer- 
sity, provided  he  notifies  the  financial  clerk  at  the  time  of  departure 
that  he  must  withdraw;  but  no  such  refund  will  be  made  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  July  1. 

In  the  following  courses  laboratory  coupon  cards  must  be  pur- 
chased.    The  cost  of  these  courses  will  vary  for  different  students, 


but  will  be  approximately  as  follows: 

Anatomy  5,  6,  each    $15.00 

Art  5,  6,  7.  8,  each  .   5,00 

Bacteriology  1,  4,  101,  102,  103,  each     5.00 

Bacteriology  2,  3,6,  each   3.00 

Botany  104,  105,  each.   3.00 
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Chemistry  2,  3,  10,  51,  101,  125,  152,  212,  221,  each   5.00 

Chemistry  1,4,  5,6,  7,  102,  103,  104,  105,  106,  107,108, 

122,  123,  124,  126,  127,  155,  250,  251,  252,  each   10.00 

Domestic  Science  1,  2,  3,  4,  each   2.00 

Embryology  1   3.00 

Geology  102,  103,  each   3.00 

Histology  1   2.00 

Materia  Medica  5   1.00 

Pathology  7,  8,  102,  103,  each   3.00^ 

Pharmacology  1   3.00 

Pharmacy  2,  3,  7,  8,  9,  each   5.00 

Physiology  1,  2,  each   3.00 

Physiology  8   5.00 

Shop  1,  3,  4,  each   3.00 

Shop  2  ...     5.00 

Surgery  11   6.00 

Zoology  1,  2,  3,  25.  100,  102,  103,  105,  106,  107,  200,  201,  each_.__  3.00 
The  fixed  charges  are  as  follows: 

Graduation  fee  for  master's  degree  $10.00 

^Clerical  fee  for  late  registration   2.00 

Clerical  fee  for  re-enrollment  after  withdrawal   2;00 

Clerical  fee  for  each  "change  of  studies"  card  or  "reinstate- 
ment" card   1.00 

Botany  1,  2,  3,  4,  101,  each   1.00 

Botany  102   2.50 

Materia  Medica  4   1.00 

School  of  Medicine,  third  year  laboratory   10.00 

School  of  Medicine,  fourth  year  laboratory   10.00 

Hospital  fee  (Oklahoma  City),  each  hospital   5.00 

tLibrary  deposit.   3.00 

^Student  enterprise  ticket   5.00 


iStudents  who  do  not  complete  their  enrollment  by  the  time  the 
first  classes  meet  each  semester  will  be  charged  a  fee  of  $2.00  for  ex- 
tra clerical  labor. 

tEach  student  is  required  to  pay  $3.00  as  a  library  deposit.  At  the 
close  of  the  school  year,  or  sooner,  if  the  student  withdraws  from  the 
university,  two  dollars  of  this  deposit  will  be  refunded  after  fines 
for  breaking  library  rules  or  misusing  books  have  been  deducted. 

<^The  fee  of  $5.00  for  a  student  enterprise  ticket  will  be  collected 
from  each  student  by  the  financial  clerk  of  the  university  as  agent  for 
the  Student  Association.  This  ticket  entitles  the  student  to  admission 
to  lecture  course  numbers  and  to  debating,  athletic,  musical,  oratorical, 
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dramatic,  and  other  general  university  affairs.  The  payment  of  this 
fee  is  not  compulsory  but  it  is  expected  that  each  student  will  purchase 
the  ticket  because  of  the  many  advantages  accruing  therefrom,  and 
because  it  is  necessary  that  every  student  buy  one  in  order  to  make 
this  plan  of  supporting  student  affairs  a  success.  It  is  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  loyalty  of  the  students  toward  the  general  interests  of  the  uni- 
versity will  be  such  that  there  will  be  no  requests  for  exemption  from 
this  payment. 

Fine  Arts  Fees 

Tuition  is  free  in  all  courses  offered  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 
For  individual  lessons  the  university  collects  fees  for  the  respective 
instructors  as  follows: 

For  preparatory  music,  piano,  voice,  or  violin,  two  thirty-minute 
lessons  a  week,  $18.00.  $27.00,  $36.00,  or  $45.00  a  semester  depending 
on  which  instructor  is  chosen. 

For  applied  music  (piano,  voice,  violin)  Groups  I,  II,  III,  or  IV, 
two  thirty-minute  lessons  a  week,  $18.00,  $27.00,  $36.00,  or  $45.00  a 
semester  depending  on  which  instructor  is  chosen. 

For  instruction  in  band  and  orchestra  instruments,  two  thirty- 
minute  lessons  a  week,  $18.00  a  semester. 

For  courses  in  expression,  first,  second,  or  third  year,  two  thirty- 
minute  lessons  a  week,  $27.00  a  semester. 

For  instruction  in  harp,  two  thirty-minute  lessons  a  week,  $36.00  a 
semester. 

Fees  are  payable  strictly  in  advance  and  no  lessons  will  be  given 
until  a  receipt  from  the  financial  clerk  is  presented  to  the  instructor. 

Fees  are  not  refunded  except  when  a  student  must  discontinue 
his  lessons  for  unavoidable  cause. 

Students  absent  from  more  than  one-third  of  the  lessons  for  which 
they  are  enrolled  in  applied  music  or  expression  will  be  dropped  and 
no  fees  will  be  refunded. 

In  the  courses  in  drawing,  painting,  and  domestic  art,  students 
must  pay  for  their  own  material. 

NON-RESIDENT  TUITION  FEES 

All  students  who  are  not  residents  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  at 
the  time  of  registration  will  be  charged  tuition  at  the  same  rate  that 
would  be  charged  a  resident  of  Oklahoma  taking  the  same  courses  in 
the  state  university  of  the  state  in  which  said  candidate  is  a  resident, 
said  amount  to  be  equivalent  to  the  amount  required  for  tuition  fees, 
incidental,  and  residential  fees,  of  whatever  name  or  nature,  except 
library  and  laboratory  fees.  The  amount  of  the  fee  may  be  ascertained 
from  the  financial  clerk. 
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Refunds 

Students  withdrawing  prior  to  November  1  in  the  first  semester 
or  prior  to  April  1  in  the  second  semester  will  receive  a  rebate  of 
one-half  the  non-resident  tuition  fee  for  that  semester;  students  en- 
rolling after  November  15  or  April  15  will  pay  one-half  the  tuition  fee 
indicated. 

No  refund  will  be  made  to  any  student  expelled,  suspended,  or  re- 
quested to  withdraw  on  account  of  conduct  or  poor  scholarship. 

Residence 

The  burden  of  registering  under  proper  residence  is  placed  upon 
the  student;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  each  student  at  matriculation  and 
each  subsequent  registration,  if  there  be  any  possible  question  of  his 
right  to  residence  in  Oklahoma,  under  the  rules  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  to  raise  the  question  with  the  university  and  have  the 
question  passed  upon  and  settled,  previous  to  registration. 
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GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADMISSION 

The  work  of  the  several  undergraduate  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
university  is  planned  to  follow  the  completion  of  at  least  four  years' 
preparation  in  an  acceptable  high  school,  or  the  equivalent,  except 
as  provided  for  in  the  two-year  plan  of  work  of  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy, and  in  the  School  for  Nurses.  The  School  of  Medicine  requires 
in  addition  two  years  of  college  work. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
College  of  Engineering,  and  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  must  be  at  least 
sixteen  years  of  age,  but  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy  and 
the  School  for  Nurses,  applicants  must  be  at  least  seventeen,  and  to 
the  School  of  Law  and  the  School  of  Medicine,  at  least  eighteen.  No  age 
limit  is  set  for  admission  as  an  unclassified,  or  as  a  preparatory,  student 
in  music  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  university  is  open  on  equal  terms  to  both  sexes. 

Admission  may  be  either  by  examination  or  by  certificate,  or  by 
both,  and  may  be  to  freshman,  to  unclassified,  or  to  advanced  stand- 
ing. 

Officially  appointed  delegates  from  the  various  state  schools  and 
denominational  colleges  of  Oklahoma  met  December  1,  1916,  and 
adopted  an  agreement  which  binds  all  the  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  the  state  to  give  admission  credit  to  students  from  unaccredited 
high  schools  and  academies  in  Oklahoma  only  after  thorough  written 
examination.  The  same  regulation  applies  to  giving  credit  in  unac- 
credited subjects  from  schools  that  are  partly  or  fully  accredited. 

ADMISSION  BY  EXAMINATION 

The  Committee  on  Admission  will  conduct  entrance  examina- 
tions at  the  university  on  Friday  and  Saturday  following  Com- 
mencement in  June;  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  the  opening 
week  of  school  in  September;  and  on  Friday  and  Saturday- 
preceding  the  beginning  of  the  class  work  of  the  second  semester, 
in  such  subjects  as  are  called  for  one  week  before  the  date 
set  for  the  beginning  of  the  examinations.  All  applicants  who  do 
not  hold  certificates  of  admission  should  obtain  permission  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Admission  to  present  themselves  for 
examination.  This  examination  is  not  open  to  persons  who  have  al- 
ready matriculated  as  students  in  the  university. 
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ADMISSION  TO  FRESHMAN  STANDING 

Fifteen  properly  selected  units  of  credit  secured  either  by  ex- 
amination, or  by  certificate  from  an  acceptable  school,  will  admit 
students  to  freshman  standing,  except  as  indicated  in  the  table  below. 

Students  expecting  to  enter  a  professional  school  should  see  that 
they  take  such  subjects  in  high  school  as  will  prepare  them  to  meet 
the  prescribed  entrance  requirements  of  the  school  chosen. 

The  following  table  shows  the  units  in  each  subject  that  are  re- 
quired for  admission  to  the  several  undergraduate  schools 
of  the  university.  City  superintendents  and  principals  of  the  high 
schools  should  familiarize  themselves  with  these  requirements  and 
advise  students  to  take  those  subjects  that  will  best  qualify  them  for 
admission  to  the  school  of  their  choice.  A  list  of  the  subjects  that 
may  be  presented  for  entrance  credit  will  be  found  under  "Subjects 
Accepted  for  Admission." 
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15 

15 

15 

15 

15ttt 

7 

15 

7 

*Chemistry,  one  unit;  botany,  one  unit;  zoology,  one  unit;  or  botany 
and  zoology,  one-half  unit  each,  may  be  substituted. 
^German  preferred  in  chemical  engineering. 

**Three  of  these  units  are  credited  for  the  technical  work  in  piano 
or  in  violin  required  for  admission  to  the  music  courses. 
X  German  or  French  preferred. 
++Latin  preferred. 

tttTwo  years  of  college  credit  in  addition  to  the  fifteen  units  are 
required. 
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ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE 

Applicants  may  be  admitted  without  examination  on  presenta- 
tion of  properly  indorsed  certificates  from  affiliated  schools,  or  on  cre- 
dentials from  other  schools  of  recognized  standing. 

All  applicants  for  admission  should  file  their  certificates  with 
the  registrar  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  opening  of  school. 

DEFINITION  OF  UNIT 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  freshman  standing  are  usually 
stated  in  units.  The  unit  of  entrance  credit  is  the  standard  amount 
of  work  required  in  a  secondary  school  subject  given  thirty-six  weeks, 
with  five  recitation  periods  a  week,  of  forty-five  minutes  each,  or  with 
four  recitation  periods  of  sixty  minutes  each. 

For  a  subject  carried  eighteen  weeks  with  five  recitation  periods 
a  week  of  forty-five  minutes  each,  one-half  unit  of  credit  is  given. 
One-half  unit  is  also  given  for  a  subject  carried  thirty-six  weeks  with 
three  recitation  periods  a  week  of  forty-five  minutes  each. 

DEFICIENCIES  IN  REQUIRED  SUBJECTS 

High  school  graduates  presenting  fifteen  units,  including  three  of 
English  and  two  of  mathematics,  will  be  admitted  to  freshman  stand- 
ing, even  if  they  are  deficient  in  other  required  subjects.  Conditions 
may  be  removed  in  the  manner  provided  below  for  making  up  defi- 
ciencies, or  they  may  be  removed  by  the  completion  of  equivalent  col- 
lege work.  Such  college  work  may  be  counted  as  elective  hours  of 
college  credit. 

DEFICIENCIES  IN  AMOUNT  OF  ENTRANCE  CREDIT 

Applicants  for  admission  presenting  only  fourteen  units  for  entrance, 
including  three  of  English  and  two  of  mathematics,  may  be  admitted 
to  freshman  standing  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  College  of 
Engineering,  or  School  of  Fine  Arts,  but  before  they  are  graduated  they 
must  complete  five  hours  of  college  credit  in  addition  to  the  amount 
required  for  graduation;  similarly,  applicants  presenting  only  fourteen 
and  a  half  units  must  complete  three  hours'  extra  college  credit  before 
graduation.  If  the  deficiency  in  entrance  units  is  in  a  required  subject 
the  three  or  five  hours'  extra  credit  must  be  earned  in  that  same  sub- 
ject. 

Such  applicants  must  be  high  school  graduates  or  must  be  rec- 
ommended for  admission  by  the  authorities  of  the  high  school  last 
attended. 

Five  hours  will  be  deducted  from  the  student  s  college  credit  for 
each  unit  deficiency  until  the  deficiency  is  otherwise  satisfied. 
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UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Applicants,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  to 
such  work  as  they  are  prepared  to  take.  Such  applicants  for  admis- 
sion must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  must  satisfy  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  freshman  standing,  except  as  provided  in  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Admission  as  an  unclassified  student  is  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  dean  of  the  college  or  school  concerned. 

ADVANCED    STANDING     FOR    WORK    DONE    IN  HIGH 

SCHOOLS 

College  credit  for  work  done  in  high  schools  will  be  given  only  for 
advanced  courses  taken  after  graduation  from  the  high  school,  and 
will  be  approximately  half  of  the  time  given.  That  is,  a  student  tak- 
ing a  fifth  year  in  the  high  school  cannot  expect  more  than  a  half 
year's  credit  in  the  university. 

ADVANCED  STANDING   FOR   WORK   DONE   IN  NORMAL 

SCHOOLS 

Students  who  have  completed  work  of  college  rank  in  the  state 
normal  schools  of  Oklahoma  are  admitted  to  the  university  with  ad- 
vanced standing  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  credited  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  hours  for  the  full  year's  work.  Such  credit  will  be  given 
only  for  courses  taken  after  the  completion  of  fifteen  standard  en- 
trance units.  Sixty  hours  is  the  maximum  amount  of  credit  that  will 
be  given  for  normal  school  work,  except  that  additional  credit  not  to 
exceed  four  hours  in  physical  education  may  be  given.  Credits  earned 
in  normal  schools  will  not  count  on  the  last  sixty  hours  required  for 
graduation. 

ADVANCED    STANDING    FOR    WORK    DONE    IN  OTHER 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Students  from  other  colleges  who  have  pursued  standard  college 
courses  equivalent  to  those  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  will  receive 
credit  for  luch  courses  upon  presentation  of  proper  certificates  of 
creditable  standing  and  honorable  dismissal. 

All  applications  for  advanced  standing  must  be  filed  at  or  before 
matriculation.  Students  coming  from  approved  colleges  whose  require- 
ments for  admission  are  substantially  those  of  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa will  be  admitted  ordinarily  to  equal  standing,  provided  they 
enter  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year.  The  full  equiv 
alent  of  senior  work  must  be  completed  in  residence  before  a  degr 
will  be  granted.    The  residence  work  must  consist  of  at  least  tw 
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semesters  or  the  equivalent  in  time,  counting  two  summer  sessions  as 
equal  to  one  semester. 

Examination  for  advanced  standing  may  be  given  to  applicants 
who  have  had  systematic  courses,  but  who  cannot  furnish  satisfac- 
tory credentials  showing  that  they  have  taken  the  work  in  an  approved 
college.  The  Committee  on  Advanced  Standing  will  determine  the 
total  credit  so  obtained,  and  the  subjects  upon  which  examinations 
will  be  given.  No  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  an  examination 
for  advanced  standing  until  he  has  secured  a  properly  certified  permit. 

No  examination  will  be  given  to  students  in  subjects  in  which 
they  have  received  conditions  or  failures  in  other  colleges. 

COMBINED  COURSES  WITH  DENOMINATIONAL 
COLLEGES 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  Phillips  Christian  University, 
Kingfisher  College,  and  the  Methodist  University  of  Oklahoma,  where- 
by students  who  complete  three  years  of  work  in  one  of  those  institu- 
tions may  enter  the  School  of  Law,  the  School  of  Medicine,  or  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  and  count  the  first 
year's  work  here  as  the  last  year  required  for  graduation  from  one  of 
those  colleges,  thus  saving  a  year  in  the  time  required  to  obtain  both 
an  academic  and  a  professional  degree.  In  some  cases  two  years'  time 
may  be  saved. 

Anyone  planning  to  carry  out  this  combined  arrangement  should 
see  that  his  work  is  arranged  so  that  the  two  courses  fit  into  each  other 
without  any  loss  of  time  or  credit. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

For  admission  to  graduate  standing,  see  catalog  under  the  head, 
"Graduate  School." 
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FACULTY 


"Stratton  Duluth  Brooks,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 
President  of  the  University. 

Albert  Heald  Van  Vleet,  Ph.  D, 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  Professor  of  Botany, 

Edwin  DeBarr,  Ph.  D. 

Vice-President  of  the  University,   Professor  of  Chemistry. 

James  Shannon  Buchanan,  B.  S. 
Professor  of  History 

Joseph  Francis  Paxton,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Classical  Archaeology. 

Roy  Gittinger,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  English  History. 

-James  Wellings  Sturgis,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Latin. 

"Samuel  Watson  Reaves,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

James  Huston  Felgar,  A.  B.,  M.  E. 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Sardis  Roy  Hadsell,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  the  English  Language. 

tGuY  Yandall  Williams,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry. 

Henry  Higgins  Lane,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Zoology. 
Jerome  Dowd,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Sociology  and  Economics. 

Theodore  Hampton  Brewer,  M.  A. 
Professor  of  English  Literature. 

LuciLE  Dora,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 


XOn  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  first  semester,  1916-17. 
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Louis  Alvin  Turley,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Histology  and  Pathology. 

Monroe  Allen  Floyd,  A.  M. 

Associate  Professor  of  History. 

fHAROLD  Veatch  Bozell,  E.  E. 

Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

John  Henry  Voss,  M.  A. 

Associate  Professor  of  German. 

fWiLLiAM  Peter  Haseman,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Physics. 

Errett  Rains  Newby,  B.  M.,  B.  A. 
Secretary,  Registrar. 

J  John  Alley,  A.  B. 

Professor  of  Government. 

Roy  Temple  House,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  German.  • 

James  Irwin  Tucker,  B.  S.,  LL.  B. 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Gayfree  Ellison,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

Andrew  Clarkson  Parsons,  A.  B. 

Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 

Warren  Waverley  Phelan,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education. 

Leonard  Blaine  Nice,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Physiology. 

Edmund  Pendleton  Randolph  Duval,  A.  M. 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

William  Anton  Schmidt,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Educational  Administration. 

Richard  Gray  Soutar,  B.  A. 

Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

tOn  leave  of  absence,  1916-17. 

lOn  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1916-17. 
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Jesse  Lee  Rader,  M.  A. 
Librarian. 

Patricio  Gimeno,  B.  A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

Harold  Harvey  Herbert,  A.  B. 

Associate  Professor  of  Journalism. 

Maurice  Goldsmith  Mehl,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Geology. 

Arthur  Barto  Adams,  Ph.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

Lester  William  Wallace  Morrow,  M.  E. 

Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

Herbert  Lucius  Whittemore,  M.  E. 
Associate  Professor  of  Mechanics. 
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The  University  of  Oklahoma  offers  graduate  instruction  to  those 
who  desire  a  more  thorough  preparation  thanisprovidedby  the  various 
undergraduate  schools  and  colleges. 

The  legislative  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  is  composed  of  the 
professors  and  associate  professors  of  thefaculties  which  offer  graduate 
work. 

ADMISSION 

Students  holdlHg  the  bachelor's  degree  from  this  university  or  from 
some  other  acceptable  institution  are  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School. 
Other  persons  suitably  qualified  may  be  admitted  upon  such  conditions 
as  may  be  imposed  in  each  case  by  the  Committee  on  Graduate 
Studies. 

Candidates  for  admission  make  formal  application,  on  the  proper 
blanks,  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  submitting  their  diplomas 
and  other  credentials.  Candidates  from  other  institutions  must  present 
testimonials  as  to  character  and  scholarship. 

Three  classes  of  students  are  admitted:  ( 1)  those  not  candidates 
for  an  advanced  degree;  (2)  candidates  for  an  advanced  degree  who 
are  deficient  in  undergraduate  preparation;  and  (3)  those  who  are  pre- 
pared to  select  at  once  their  major  and  minor  subjects  and  become 
candidates  for  a  degree  at  the  beginning  of  their  graduate  work. 

Students,  not  candidates  for  an  advanced  degree,  who  are  gradu- 
ates from  this  university,  are  given  permission  to  register  by  the  dean. 
Students  from  other  institutions  present  their  credentials  to  the  dean 
who,  on  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies,  grants  them 
permission  to  register. 

A  graduate  student,  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  who  wishes  to 
become  a  candidate  must  secure  admission  to  candidacy  at  least  one 
semester,  or  two  summer  sessions,  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

Applicants  for  an  advanced  degree,  who  are  deficient  in  under- 
graduate preparation,  will  have  their  work  evaluated  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Graduate  Studies.  When  such  deficiency  has  been  made  up 
the  dean  will  grant  the  applicant  permission  to  register  apd  become 
a  candidate  for  the  proposed  degree. 

Candidates  for  an  advanced  degree  whose  proficiency  is  certified 
to  by  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies  are  permitted  to  register  by 
the  dean. 

Students  from  this  university  who  have  completed  the  undergrad- 
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uate  course  and  have  been  properly  recommended  for  graduation 
may  register  in  the  Graduate  School  even  though  the  degree  is  not 
conferred  until  the  close  of  the  school  year.  Students  from  this  uni- 
versity, who  at  the  beginning  of  any  semester  are  within  four  hours 
of  graduation,  may  count  that  semester  as  the  first  of  the  two 
semesters  required  for  residence  for  the  master's  degree.  Students 
who  are  within  eight  hours  of  graduation  at  the  beginning  of  any 
semester  may,  on  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies, 
select  from  the  courses  offered  for  graduate  work  enough  to  make  a 
total  of  not  more  than  sixteen  hours,  and  this  work  may  receive  such 
credit  toward  an  advanced  degree  as  the  Committee  on  Graduate 
Studies  may  determine. 

ADVISERS 

The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  is  the  official  adviser  of  all 
students  of  the  school.  The  head  of  the  department  in  which  the 
student  elects  his  major  work,  however,  becomes  his  special  adviser 
and  chairman  of  his  special  committee,  which  consists  of  his  major 
and  minor  professors.  The  special  committee  outlines  and  has  general 
oversight  of  the  student's  work,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Graduate  Studies.  Enrollment  cards  must  be  signed  by  the 
major  professor  and  the  dean. 

DEGREES 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  offers  the  following  advanced  degrees: 

Master  of  Arts. 

Master  of  Science. 

Master  of  Science  in  Engineering. 

Chemical  Engineer. 

Civil  Engineer. 

Electrical  Engineer. 

Mechanical  Engineer. 

Requirements  for  the  Master's  Degree 
Candidates  who  complete  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work, 
present  an  acceptable  thesis,  and  pass  all  required  examinations, 
will  be  recommended  by  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  for  the 
master's  degree. 

A  total  of  not  less  than  thirty-two  hours'  credit  must  be  earned 
with  a  grade  of  A  or  B.  A  minimum  of  twenty-four  hours  must  be 
completed  in  residence.  Eight  hours  may  be  taken  through  corre- 
spondence courses. 

Candidates  shall  chose  a  major  study  and  one  or  two  minor 
studies.  To  each  minor  shall  be  devoted  approximately  one-half  of  the 
work  devoted  to  the  major  study.     The  major  and  one  minor  may  fall 
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within  the  same  department,  but  must  be  taken  under  different  in- 
structors. If  two  minors  are  selected,  one  must  be  chosen  from  an- 
other department. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies  and  the 
departments  concerned,  courses  from  closely  related  subjects  may  be 
chosen  from  departments  other  than  those  in  which  the  major  and 
minors  lie.  If  the  work  be  chosen  from  not  more  than  two  depart- 
ments and  the  courses  in  the  major  department  are  selected  principal- 
ly from  those  listed  for  graduates  only,  the  degree  may  be  qualified  by 
the  name  of  the  major  department. 

No  work  done  in  the  major  subjects  may  count  toward  the 
master's  degree  until  the  departmental  requirements  as  to  previ- 
ous work  have  been  complied  with,  which  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than 
twelve  hours. 

Members  of  the  legislative  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  may  not 
become  candidates  for  a  higher  degree. 

Candidates  for  this  degree  must  meet  the  requirements  as  to  ex- 
aminations of  the  classes  in  which  they  are  enrolled.  Besides  these 
course  examinations,  the  candidates  must  pass  an  oral  examination 
of  at  least  two  hours  on  all  work  offered  for  the  degree,  including  the 
thesis.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  special  committee 
appointed  by  the  dean,  of  which  the  candidate's  major  professor  shall 
be  chairman. 

The  subject  of  the  thesis,  approved  by  the  student's  major  profess- 
or, must  be  chosen  and  reported  to  the  dean  not  later  than  four 
weeks  after  the  student  becomes  a  candidate  for  this  degree.  The 
completed  thesis,  approved  by  the  student's  major  professor,  must 
be  presented  to  the  dean  at  least  ten  days  before  the  commencement 
at  which  the  applicant  expects  to  take  his  degree. 

After  final  approval  and  before  receiving  his  degree,  the  candidate 
must  deposit  one  original  and  one  duplicate  typewritten  copy  of  his 
thesis  with  the  librarian  of  the  university.  The  thesis  shall  be  paged 
and  bound  according  to  a  prescribed  form  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
university  library. 

Engineering  Degrees 
Graduates  of  this  institution  holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  engineering  or  Master  of  Science  in  engineering  may  be 
granted  the  professional  degree  of  Engineer,  qualified  by  the  school 
in  which  the  undergraduate  work  is  done,  upon  the  following  condi- 
tions: The  candidate  must  present  acceptable  evidence  of  at  least 
three  years  of  practice  in  his  profession,  at  least  one  of  which  must  have 
been  in  a  position  of  responsibility.  He  shall  present  a  satisfactory  the- 
sis upon  some  engineering  subject.    This  thesis  shall  cover  investiga- 
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tion  carried  on  personally  by  the  applicant  for  the  degree.  The  thesis 
must  be  presented  in  its  final  form  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Engineering  not  later  than  May  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  degree  is 
to  be  granted.  The  candidate  shall  furnish  two  typewritten  bound 
copies  of  the  thesis  and  duplicate  sets  of  all  drawings,  plans,  specifi- 
cations and  other  material  applying  to  the  thesis,  to  the  university  for 
its  permanent  possession.  Candidates  must  enroll  for  this  degree  not 
later  than  November  1  of  the  school  year  in  which  the  degree  is 
expected. 

Master's  Hood 

On  graduation  day  the  university  presents  an  academic  hood  in 
university  colors  to  each  person  on  whom  the  master's  degree  is  con- 
ferred. 

Graduation  Fee 

Candidates  for  a  master's  degree  must  pay  the  graduation  fee  of 
$10.00  to  the  financial  clerk  of  the  university  by  April  1,  if  they  expect 
to  receive  the  degree  at  the  June  Commencement;  or  by  July  1,  if  they 
expect  to  receive  the  degree  at  the  August  Convocation.  This  fee  will 
be  refunded  if  the  candidate  does  not  receive  the  degree. 

Summer  Session — Correspondence  Courses 
With  the  consent  of  the  departments  concerned,  eight  hours  of 
credit  toward  a  master's  degree  may  be  earned  through  correspon- 
dence courses.  Sixteen  hours  constitute  full  work  for  a  semester,  and 
eight  hours  for  a  summer  session.  It  is  therefore  possible  for  a  stu- 
dent to  complete  the  work  for  a  degree  by  attendance  upon  one  semes- 
ter and  one  summer  session  or  three  summer  sessions,  supplemented 
by  eight  hours  of  credit,  earned  through  correspondence  courses.  The 
average  thesis  receives  four  hours'  credit  and  is  a  part  of  the  major 
work.  It  is  possible,  and  in  many  cases  desirable,  that  the  thesis  be 
taken  as  a  "correspondence"  course.  The  work  for  the  degree  may 
therefore  be  completed  by  attendance  upon  three  summer  sessions  sup- 
plemented by  one  regular  correspondence  course  and  a  thesis. 

All  correspondence  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  student's 
major  professor  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Extension  Courses 
Approved  graduate  courses  may  be  given  for  graduate  credit  in 
extension  ojasses  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  course  itself  must  be  equivalent  to  a  course  already  ap- 
proved by  the  Graduate  Faculty  for  graduate  study. 

2.  The  outline  of  the  course,  including  list  of  text  and  reference 
books,  will  be  furnished  by  the  head  of  the  department. 

3.  The  instructor  must  be  amply  qualified  to  give  instiuction  of 
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graduate  grade,  and  must  be  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department, 
and  by  the  Extension  Division.* 

4.  Examinations  will  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  head 
of  the  department  and  all  examination  questions  must  be  approved  by 
him. 

5.  The  enrollment,  records  of  attendance,  etc.,  must  be  kept  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  established  by  the  Extension 
Division. 

6.  Credits  earned  in  these  courses  will  be  counted  toward  gradua- 
tion after  the  student  has  regularly  (enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  and  has  completed  residence  courses  there- 
in. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

A  Umited  number  of  fellowships,  paying  from  $180.00  to  $225.00 
a  year,  and  of  teaching  fellowships  paying  $450.00  a  year,  are  avail- 
able in  the  Graduate  School.  The  departments  in  which  these  fellow- 
ships are  available  will  vary  from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  university. 

Fellows  are  required  to  give  approximately  one-fourth  of  their  time, 
and  teaching  fellows  approximately  one-half  of  their  time  to  teaching 
or  other  work  in  connection  with  the  department. 

Applications  for  fellowships  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  before  the  first  of  March,  preceding  the  college  year 
for  which  the  assignment  is  made. 

COURSES  FOR  GRADUATE  WORK 

For  description  of  courses,  see  the  corresponding  numbers  under 
the  several  departments  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the 
College  of  Engineering. 

Courses  are  listed  here  in  two  groups:  those  suitable  for  a  minor 
only,  and  those  that  may  count  toward  a  major. 

Bacteriology: 

Minors,  101.  102,  103. 
Botany: 

Minors,  101,  102,  103,  104,  105.  106,  107. 
Majors,  200. 
Chemistry: 

Minors,  101,  102,  121,  123. 

Majors,  103,  104,  105,  106,  107,  108,  122,  124,  125.  126.  127, 131. 152,  153. 
154.  155.210.  211,  212,  220,  221,  230,  231,  250.  251,  252. 

Economics: 

Minors,  101,  106.  107,  108,  109,  110,  111. 
Majors,  102,  103,  104.  200,  201.  202,  203. 
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Education: 

Minors,  129,  130,  131,  132,  133,  134,  135,  136,  137,  138,  139,  140,  145, 
146,  150. 

Majors,  101,  102,  103,  104,  105,  106,  107,  108,  109,  110,  111,  112,  113,  114. 
115,  116.  117,  118,  119,  121,  122,  123,  124,  125,  126,  127,  162, 
201,  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207. 

English: 

Minors,  110,  111,  112,  113,  116,  117.  118,  119. 

Majors,  100,  101,  102,  106,  107,  108,  109,  121,  122,  125,  200,  201,  202,204, 
205. 

French: 

Minors,  100,  101,  103,  104,  105,  106,  Education  134. 

Geology: 

Minors,  100,  101,  102,  103,  104. 

Majors,  105,  106,  107,  108,  111,  112.  113,  200,  201,  202,  203, 
German : 

Minors,  116,  117,  118,  119,  Education  135. 

Majors,  110,  111,  112,  113,  114,  115, 120,  121,  123,  124,  125,  126. 

Government: 

Minors,  100,  101,  102,  105,  107. 

Majors,  103,  104,  106,  108,  109,  110,  111,  200.  201. 

Greek: 

Minors,  100,  101, 102. 

History: 

Minors,  105,  151,  152,  155,  156,  157,  159,  160.  161,  165,  166,  167,  168, 
169. 

Majors,  101.  102,  106,  108,  109,  110,  158,  209,  210,  211,  212. 
Journalism: 

Minors,  100,  101, 102,  104,  105,  115,  140,  141,  150,  151. 
Latin: 

Minors,  100.  101, 102, 103,  104. 
Majors,  107,  200,  201. 
Mathematics: 

Minors,  115,  117,  118. 

Majors,  122,  125,  126,  131,  132,  135,  136,  137,  138,  141. 

Pathology: 

Minors,  101,  102,  103. 
Philosophy: 

Majors,  109,  110,  112.  U3,  114,  115,  117,  202. 
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Physics: 

Minors,  ICQ,  102,  103,  104,  105,  106,  107,  109. 
Majors,  200,  210.  211,  220,  221. 

Physiology: 

Minors,  101,  102. 

Psychology; 

Majors,  101.  102,  103,  104,  105,  106,  107,  108.  116,  126,  201,203. 

Sociology: 

Minors,  100,  101,  106.  107,  Zoology  104. 

Majors,  102,  103,  104,  105,  109,  110,  200,  201,  202,  203. 
Spanish: 

Minors,  101,  102.  103. 
Zoology: 

Majors,  100,  102,  103,  104,  105,  106,  107,  200,  201,  Education  137. 
Chemical  Engineering:    (See  chemistry.) 
Civil  Engineering: 

Minors,  151,  152,  154,  155,  156,  157,  158,  160,  161. 

Majors,  200,  201,  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208. 
Electrical  Engineering: 

Minors,  161,  162,  163,  164,  165,  171,  172,  173,  182,  183,  184,  185,  186. 

Majors,  201,  202,  203,  204,  205.  206,  207,  208,  209,  210.  211. 
Engineering.    Major  in  any  of  the  schools  of  engineering,  201.  202, 
203. 

Mechanical  Engineering: 

Minors,  153,  154,  155,  158,  161, 162,  163.  164.  165.  167. 
Majors,  200.  201,  202. 

Mechanics: 

Minors,  151.  152.  153.  154.  155.  156. 
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Vice-President  of  the  University,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Joseph  Francis  Paxton,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Classical  Archaeology. 

Albert  Heald  Van  Vleet,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Botany. 

James  Wellings  Sturgis,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Latin. 
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Henry  Higgins  Lane,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Zoology. 

Jerome  Dowd,  M.  A. 

Director  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  Professor  of 
Sociology  and  Economics. 
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Director  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture. 
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XOn  leave  of  absence  for  mihtary  service,  first  semester,  1916-17. 
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Professor  of  Histology  and  Pathology. 

Monroe  Allen  Floyd,  A.  M. 

Associate  Professor  of  History. 

John  Henry  Voss,  M.  A. 

Associate  Professor  of  German. 

*  William  Peter  Haseman,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Physics. 
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Professor  of  Government. 
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Professor  of  German. 

Gayfree  Ellison,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
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Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  High  School  Inspector. 
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Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Education. 
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Professor  of  Physiology. 

Edmund  Pendleton  Randolph  Duval,  A.  M. 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

William  Anton  Schmidt,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Educational  Administration. 
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Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Patricio  Gimeno,  B.  A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

Harold  Harvey  Herbert,  A.  B. 

Associate  Professor  of  Journalism. 

•On  leave  of  absence,  1916-17. 

iOn  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1916-17. 
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Assistant  Professor  of  Domestic  Science. 
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Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

Frederick  Frank  Blachly,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Government. 

Ulysses  Jackson  Griffith,  A.  B. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Victor  Elvert  Monnett,  B.  A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

Ambrose  Henry  Stang,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

tEMERY  Nelson  Ferriss,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Lawrence  Nelson  Morgan,  A.  M. 

Instructor  in  English. 
Rachel  Revell,  Ph.  B. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education, 

ITo  March  15,  1917. 
IFrom  March  15,  1917. 
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*  Joseph  Bradfield  Thoburn,  B.  S, 

Instructor  in  History. 

*  Edward  Everett  Dale,  A.  M. 

Instructor  in  History. 

*Edgar  D.  Meacham,  B  A. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Mollie  Anne  Peterson,  Ph.  B. 
Instructor  in  Domestic  Art. 

Gilbert  Harmer  Smith,  B.  A.,  B.  D. 
Instructor  in  Enghsh. 

Walter  Stanley  Campbell,  M.  A. 

Instructor  in  English. 
Howard  Benjamin  Cross,  B.  A. 

Instructor  in  Zoology. 

■^Thomas  Bruce  Robb,  M.  A. 
Instructor  in  Economics. 

Lucien  Quitman  Campbell,  B.  A. 

Instructor  in  English  and  Debating  Coach.  * 

Arthur  James  Williams,  M.  S. 
Instructor  in  Geology. 

Nathan  Altshiller,  D.  Sc. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Charles  Ernest  Decker,  A.  M. 
Instructor  in  Geology. 

Royal  Edgar  Jeffs,  M.  S. 
Instructor  in  Botany. 

Helen  Phipps,  M.  A. 

Instructor  in  Spanish. 

Chester  Harold  Westfall,  B.  A. 
Instructor  in  Journalism. 

Eva  Marie  Anderson,  B.  A. 

Assistant  in  Public  Speaking. 

RosETTA  Angeline  Briegel,  B.  a. 
Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

*0n  leave  of  absence.  1916-17. 
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Lazare  Baptist  Alssid,  A.  B. 
Assistant  in  Spanish. 

Milton  Mack  Heath,  B,  A. 

Assistant  in  Ancient  Languages. 

JForest  Ray  Rees,  B.  A. 
Assistant  in  Geology. 

*Ernest  Weld  Scudder,  A.  B, 
Assistant  in  Geology. 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Klinglesmith,  B.  A. 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany. 

Lucille  Johnson,  B.  A. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry. 

Jean  Marie  Mauk,  B.  A. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  English. 

*ISAAC  Elmer  Mott,  B.  A. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Education, 

Stuart  A.  Courtis. 

Consulting  Director  of  the  Department  of  Measurement,  Efficiency, 
and  Standardization. 


XTo  February  1,  1917. 
*From  February  1,  1917. 
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The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the  center  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  out  of  which  the  professional  schools  have  grown  and 
around  which  they  are  grouped.  A  large  part  of  its  instruction  is 
foundational  for  the  best  work  in  the  professional  schools,  which  show 
a  growing  tendency  to  require  one  or  more  years  of  general  college 
training  for  admission. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  affords  many  of  its  students  an 
opportunity  to  test  themselves  in  various  fields  of  scholastic  endeavor 
pending  the  time  when  they  shall  discover  the  dominant  interests  of 
their  lives.  For  many  others  the  college  presents  subjects  or  groups  of 
subjects  directly  related  to  the  student's  chosen  hne  of  professional 
endeavor;  for  example,  in  teaching,  in  journalism,  in  commerce  and 
industry,  and  in  various  lines  of  scientific  work. 

ADMISSION 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  are  explained  under  the  head  of  "Admission." 

Deficiencies  in  Entrance  Credits 
Five  hours  will  be  deducted  from  the  student's  credit  for  each 
unit  deficiency  until  the  deficiency  is  otherwise  satisfied.    See  "De- 
ficiencies in  Required  Subjects"  and  "Deficiencies  in  Amount  of  En- 
trance Credit." 

SPECIAL  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ENROLLMENT 
In  addition  to  the  information  about  enrollment  given  on  preced- 
ing pages,  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will  be  governed 
by  the  following: 

1.  Work  begun  in  a  subject  should  ordinarily  be  carried  through 
the  year.    This  is  especially  true  in  courses  of  an  elementary  character. 

2.  Amount  of  Work:  No  student  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  may  take  more  than  sixteen  hours'  work  (exclusive  of  phys- 
ical education  or  Music  10)  nor  less  than  twelve  hours'  work  in  any 
semester  except  as  provided  below: 

a.  A  student  making  a  grade  of  A  in  sixteen  hours'  work  in 
any  semester  and  receiving  no  mark  lower  than  B  minus  in  that  se- 
mester may  enroll  for  twenty  hours'  work  (including  physical  educa- 
tion or  Music  10)  for  his  next  semester. 

b.  A  student  making  an  average  grade  of  A  minus  in  sixteen 
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hours  of  work  in  any  semester  and  receiving  no  mark  lower  than 
B  minus  in  that  semester  may  enroll  for  eighteen  hours'  work  (in  addi- 
tion to  physical  education  or  Music  10)  for  his  next  semester. 

c.  A  student  who,  at  the  beginning  of  his  senior  year,  lacks 
thirty-five  or  thirty-six  hours  of  having  the  124  hours  required  for 
graduation,  may  enroll  for  eighteen  hours  the  first  semester  of  his 
senior  year,  and  if  he  makes  passing  grades  in  this  semester's  work, 
may  enroll  for  eighteen  hours  the  last  semester. 

d.  Students  enrolling  for  any  semester  before  the  grades  for  the 
preceding  semester  are  reported  should  enroll  for  the  normal  amount 
of  work  except  as  provided  under  "c"  above.  Those  entitled  to  excess 
hours  may  change  their  enrollment  accordingly  after  the  grades  are 
reported. 

e.  A  student  may  take  less  than  twelve  hours'  work  only  with 
the  approval  of  the  dean. 

3.  In  matters  of  enrollment  the  major  professor  is  the  adviser  of 
all  students  from  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year;  the  dean,  of 
unclassified  students  and  freshmen. 

4.  Students  expecting  to  graduate  in  the  schools  of  education, 
commerce  and  industry,  or  journalism  must  declare  their  intention  of 
entering  these  schools  at  the  beginning  of  their  sophomore  year,  and 
must  make  application  for  admission  to  these  schools  at  the  beginning 
of  their  junior  year.  Cards  for  this  purpose  may  be  secured  from  the 
registry  office. 

5.  Students  expecting  to  take  one  of  the  combined  courses  must 
make  application  for  admission  at  the  time  indicated  below: 

Combined  course  (five  years)  in  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Engineer- 
ing (B.  A.  and  B.  S.  degrees),  at  the  beginning  of  sophomore  year. 

Combined  course  (six  years)  in  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Medicine 
(B,  S.  and  M.  D.  degrees), at  the  beginning  of  sophomore  year.  Such 
students  do  not  need  to  major. 

Combined  course  (six  years)  in  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Law 
(B.  A.  and  LL.  B.  degrees),  at  the  beginning  of  junior  year. 

6.  Students  expecting  to  enter  the  School  of  Medicine,  who  enroll 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  pre-medical  college  work, 
must,  at  the  beginning  of  their  freshman  year,  declare  their  intention 
of  entering  the  School  of  Medicine. 

7.  Students  from  other  schools  who  receive  credit  for  ninety 
hours'  advanced  standing  and  are  unable  to  choose  a  major  will  be  re- 
quired to  select  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  work  necessary  to  earn 
their  degree  from  courses  "for  undergraduates  and  graduates." 
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EXAMINATIONS 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  that  an  examination 
be  given  in  each  course  at  the  time  specified  in  the  regular  examina- 
tion schedule.  No  student  may  be  excused  from  the  final  examina- 
tion; seniors,  however,  are  excused  from  taking  examinations  in  the 
semester  in  which  they  complete  their  work  for  a  degree,  in  all  classes 
in  which  they  are  making  a  passing  grade. 

GRADUATION  IN  LESS  THAN  FOUR  YEARS 

It  is  possible  to  complete  the  requirements  for  graduation  by  at- 
tending the  university  three  years  and  three  summer  sessions. 

The  regulations  under  the  above  heading,  "Amount  of  Work,"  make 
it  possible  for  a  good  student  to  be  graduated  in  less  than  the  regular 
time  by  taking  extra  hours. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

To  secure  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  the  candidate  must  complete  124  hours  of  work,  together  with 
not  less  than  174  points,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  hereinafter  set 
forth. 

Definition  of  Hour 

Every  hour  for  which  credit  is  given  is  understood  to  represent 
for  the  average  student  approximately  three  hours  of  work  a  week 
through  one  semester.  Thus,  in  lecture  or  recitation  work,  one  hour 
of  credit  is  allowed  for  the  lecture  or  recitation  plus  two  hours  of  pre- 
paration, reading,  or  study.  Where  the  time  is  wholly  occupied  by 
drawing,  or  laboratory,  or  field  work,  three  hours  a  week  for  one 
semester  are  expected  of  the  student  for  each  hour  that  counts  to- 
ward graduation. 

Value  of  Grades  in  Points 

Each  hour's  work  for  which  a  grade  of  A  or  A  minus  is  received 
shall  count  as  three  points;  a  grade  of  B  or  B  minus,  as  two  points; 
a  grade  of  C,  as  one  point;  a  grade  of  C  minus,  as  no  points. 

The  174  points  will  be  reduced,  in  the  case  of  students  entering 
with  advanced  standing,  in  the  proportion  that  the  number  of  hours 
of  advanced  standing  is  to  124.  This  also  applies  to  all  credits  earned 
in  the  university  prior  to  July  1,  1915. 

REGULAR  PLAN  OF  WORK 

The  completion  of  the  124  hours  usually  requires  four  years  Of 
these  the  first  or  freshman  year  is  spent  in  general  or  introductory 
work,  comprising  courses  in  several  departments  and  in  widely  sepa- 
rated subjects.    During  the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  or  sophomore. 
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junior,  and  senior  years,  the  student  may  confine  his  work  within 
certain  comparatively  narrow  Hmits.  The  plan  of  the  entire  four 
years'  work  is  known  as  the  "major  elective  system."  It  consists  of 
four  parts:  I,  prescribed  freshman  work;  II,  major  study;  III,  group 
electives;  and  IV,  free  electives. 

I.    Prescribed  Freshman  Work 

(a)  English  1,  2  8  hours. 

(b)  One  Natural  Science  8  hours. 

(Botany  1,  2;  or  Chemistry  1,  2;  or  Geology  1,  2;  or 
Physics  1,  2;  or  Zoology  1,  and  2  or  3.) 
Eight  hours  each  from  two  of  the  next  three  subjects  (c,  d,  and  e): 


(c)  One  Ancient  Language  ^ 

(d)  One  Modern  Language    r  16  hours- 

(e)  Mathematics   J 

(f )  Government  1,  or  History  4,  9,  or  10  4  hours. 

( g)  Physical  Education  2  hours. 


Exemptions 

Students  who  present  a  sufficient  amount  of  entrance  credit  in 
the  subjects  listed  under  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  may  be  relieved  wholly  or 
in  part  from  these  requirements.    The  exemptions  are  as  follows: 

(c)  Four  units  of  Latin  will  reUeve  from  eight  hours  of  ancient 
language.  Three  units  of  Latin  will  relieve  from  four  hours  of  ancient 
language. 

(d)  Two  units  of  one  modern  language,  in  addition  to  the  two 
units  of  foreign  language  required  for  admission,  will  relieve  from  eight 
hours  of  modern  language.  One  unit  of  one  modern  language,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  two  units  of  foreign  language  required  for  admission,  will 
relieve  from  four  hours  of  modern  language. 

(e)  Three  and  one-half  units  of  mathematics  will  relieve  from 
eight  hours  of  mathematics.  Three  units  of  mathematics  will  relieve 
from  four  hours  of  mathematics. 

II.  Major  and  Minor  Subjects 

At  the  beginning  of  his  sophomore  year  each  student  must  choose 
a  major  study.  The  major  may  be  chosen  from  any  department  offer- 
ing sufficient  work.  The  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  major 
lies  becomes  the  student's  official  adviser  throughout  the  remainder  of 
his  course.  The  student  wishing  to  major  in  a  department  must  make 
written  application,  on  a  blank  provided  by  the  registrar,  to  the  head 
of  the  department.    This  application,  when  approved  by  the  dean  of 
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the  college  and  the  head  of  the  department,  must  be  filed  with  the 
registrar.     The  work  in  the  major  study  must  consist  of: 

(a)  At  least  twenty  hours  in  addition  to  prescribed  courses,  ac- 
cepted for  major  credit  in  the  department  chosen. 

(b)  At  least  twelve  hours  in  a  closely  related  subject  within  the 
same  group  as  the  major  subject.  Minor  subjects  in  a  different  group 
than  the  major  may  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  dean. 

Students  who  enter  with  advanced  standing  must  do  not  less  than 
eight  hours'  work  in  their  major  subject  in  this  institution  before  be- 
ing granted  a  degree.  This  rule  is  not  to  be  interpreted  to  prevent  a 
student  who  enters  with  ninety  hours'  credit  from  being  graduated 
without  selecting  a  major. 

Students  whose  major  subject  lies  in  Group  I  or  in  Group  III  may 
choose  journalism  as  a  minor. 

The  major  professor  may  require  a  thesis  to  be  written  under 
the  following  conditions: 

At  the  beginning  of  his  senior  year,  i.  e.,  at  the  first  enrollment 
after  he  has  completed  ninety  hours,  the  student  must  file  with  the 
registrar  a  subject  for  a  thesis,  approved  by  his  advisory  professor, 
upon  some  phase  of  his  major  work.  The  finished  thesis  must  be 
submitted  to  the  professor  in  charge  not  later  than  the  first  Monday 
in  May,  and  two  copies  of  the  thesis,  bound  in  an  acceptable  manner 
and  according  to  the  required  specifications,  shall  be  filed  with 
the  librarian.    Four  hours'  credit  is  given  for  this  thesis. 

III.  Group  Eiectives 

The  student  must  complete  in  addition  to  prescribed  courses  at 
least  eight  hours  in  one  department  in  each  of  the  two  groups  that 
do  not  contain  the  major  study. 

The  groups  are  as  follows: 

Group  I.  The  Languages:  English,  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  public  speaking. 

Group  II.  Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences:  Bacteriology, 
botany,  chemistry,  *domestic  science,  geology,  mathematics,  patholo- 
gy, physics,  physiology,  zoology. 

Group  III.  The  Social  Sciences:  Economics,  education,  gov- 
ernment, history,  philosophy,  psychology,  sociology. 

*Domestic  Science  1  and  2  are  the  only  courses  in  that  subject 
that  will  fulfill  the  eight- hour  requirement  in  Group  II. 

IV.  Free  Eiectives 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  of  prescribed  courses,  major  and 
minor  studies,  and  group  eiectives,  the  student  shall  choose  enough 
other  courses  to  bring  the  total  number  of  hours  up  to  124;  but  not 
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more  than  a  total  of  forty-eight  hours  in  any  department  shall  be 
counted  toward  a  degree. 

ADVISERS  TO  STUDENTS 

At  the  time  of  his  registration  each  freshman  student  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  assigned  to  a  member  of  the  advisory 
committee,  who  is  his  adviser  until  his  major  subject  is  chosen.  The 
major  professor  is  the  adviser  during  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior 
years;  the  dean,  of  unclassified  students. 

The  relation  of  the  adviser  to  the  student  is,  as  far  as  possible, 
that  of  a  friendly  counselor,  ready  at  all  times  to  assist  by  encourage- 
ment, advice,  or  warning,  to  the  end  that  the  student  may  be  directed 
along  lines  of  high  ideals  in  scholarship  and  right  living.  The  adviser 
receives  monthly  reports  from  each  of  the  student's  instructors,  and  in 
case  these  reports  show  diminishing  quality  of  work  or  excessive 
absences,  the  adviser  summons  the  student  for  consultation.  Advisers 
are  glad  to  co-operate  with  parents  and  guardians  in  any  way  pos- 
sible. 

Students  From  Other  Colleges  and  Universities 
Students  from  other  schools  who  receive  advanced  credits  for  ninety 
hours  and  are  unable  to  choose  a  major  will  be  under  the  control  of 
the  dean  of  the  college. 

COMBINED  COURSES    AND   ELECTIVES   FROM  OTHER 
SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 

A  student  may  elect  and  count  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
subjects  given  in  any  one  of  the  other  colleges  and  schools  of  the 
university  as  follows: 

College  of  Engineering;  Not  more  than  twenty  hours  elected 
from  the  following  courses:  Mechanical  Drawing  1,  2,  3;  Civil  Engi- 
neering 1,  2,  3,  53;  Mechanics  151,  152,  153,  154,  155;  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering 1,  4;  Electrical  Engineering  51,  .52,  53,  54,  164,  165,  178. 

With  the  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned,  cer- 
tain work  in  mechanics,  mechanical,  electrical,  and  civil  engineering, 
and  drawing  may  be  counted  in  the  departments  of  mathematics  and 
physics. 

A  student,  by  judicious  selection  of  his  courses,  may  complete  the 
work  for  the  B.  A.  degree  and  the  B.  S.  degree  in  engineering  in  five 
years.  Such  a  student  will  be  under  the  direction  of  his  major  pro- 
fessor and  the  director  of  the  school  in  which  he  takes  his  engineer- 
ing degree.  He  must  file  with  the  registrar  at  the  beginning  of  his 
sophomore  year  a  declaration  of  his  intention  to  take  the  two  degrees 
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and  an  outline  of  the  work  to  be  pursued  throughout  his  entire  course. 
This  outline  must  have  the  approval  of  both  deans. 

School  of  Fine  Arts:  Courses  in  the  history  and  theory  of 
music,  the  history  of  art,  the  total  credit  not  to  exceed  twenty-seven 
hours.  Art  1  and  2  from  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  may  also  count  as 
elective  credit  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

School  of  Law:  A  student  who  has  ninety-two  or  more  hours' 
credit  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  at  least  thirty  of  which  have 
been  earned  in  this  institution,  may  under  certain  conditions  elect 
from  the  subjects  offered  in  the  School  of  Law  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
six  hours  which  will  count  as  credit  toward  the  124  hours  required  for 
the  B.  A.  degree.  A  student,  by  judicious  selection  of  his  courses,  may 
complete  the  work  for  the  B.  A.  degree  and  the  LL.  B.  degree 
in  six  years.  A  student  expecting  to  take  this  combined  course  must 
give  notice  of  his  intention  at  the  beginning  of  his  junior  year. 

School  of  Medicine:  Students  who  have  completed  as  many  as 
sixty  academic  hours  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  at  least 
thirty  of  which  have  been  earned  in  this  institution,  and  who  can 
satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  School  of  Medicine  may  enter 
the  School  of  Medicine,  and  on  completion  of  the  first  two  years'  work 
will  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medi- 
cine in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  A  student  may  thus  secure 
the  B.  S.  degree  and  the  M.  D.  degree  in  six  years.  Subjects  given  in 
the  School  of  Medicine  will  not  be  counted  in  making  up  the  sixty 
hours  required  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

In  addition  to  satisfying  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  student  must  complete: 

(a)  The  prescribed  freshman  work; 

(b)  The  subjects  prescribed  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine; 

(c)  And  in  addition  to  (a)  and  (b)  must  work  out  sufficient  hours 
within  Groups  I  and  III  to  make  a  total  of  not  less  than  sixty  academic 
hours  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  If  the  number  of  hours 
needed  under  (c)  is  eight  or  less  they  should  all  be  worked  out  in  one 
group. 

Students  taking  the  combined  course  in  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
Medicine  do  not  need  to  major  but  must  apply  for  admission  to  the 
combined  course  at  the  beginning  of  their  sophomore  year. 
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The  following  outline  of  courses  will  comply  with  these  require 
ments: 

First  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Course  Hours         Course  Hours 

English  1  4         English  2  4 

Chemistry  1     4         Chemistry  2    4 

fModern  Language  4         fModern  Language  4 

Botany  1,  or  Zoology  1   4         Zoology  2  4 

Physical  Education   1         Physical  Education  _1 

Total    17  Total  17 

IGerman  or  French. 

Second  Year 
First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Course  Hours         Course  Hours 

Physics  1     4         Physics  2  4 

Modern  Language,  continued _  4  Modern  Language,  continued,  4 
♦Mathematics,  or  *Mathematics,  or 

Ancient  Language   4  Ancient  Language  4 

Psychology  1   4         Gov't  1,  or  History  4,  9,  or  10  .  4 

Physical  Education   1         Physical  Education  1 

Total  T7  Total  T?' 

♦Students  offering  four  units  of  Latin,  or  three  and  one-half  units 
of  mathematics  for  admission  should  substitute  Psychology  103  and 
105. 

FIELD  WORK 

At  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the  department,  credit  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  hour  for  each  two  weeks  spent  in  the  field  may  be  given  in 
the  departments  of  botany,  geology,  and  zoology,  provided  the  student 
enrolls  for  work  which  shall  be  outlined  and  carried  on  under  suit- 
able departmental  direction. 

SCHOOLS 

In  addition  to  the  general  elective  courses,  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  includes  three  schools,  namely,  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Industry,  the  School  of  Education,  and  the  School  of  Journalism, 
For  the  purpose  of  enrollment  the  major  professor  and  the  director  of 
the  school  shall  be  joint  advisers.  An  outline  of  the  work  done  in 
each  of  these  schools  is  given  below. 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Industry  is  organized  within  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Its  purpose  is  to  train  students  for  a 
variety  of  commercial  and  industrial  vocations.  The  courses  offered 
aim  to  give  a  practical  knowledge  of  business  correspondence,  busi- 
ness forms  and  documents,  accounting  (applied  to  private  and  govern- 
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mental  affairs),  auditing,  salesmanship,  advertising,  credits  and  col- 
lections, organization  and  management  of  business,  partnerships  and 
corporations,  the  principles  and  practices  of  banking  and  insurance, 
the  value  of  the  mineral  and  vegetable  resources  of  the  world,  the 
processes  of  developing  them,  and  the  methods  of  marketing,  manu- 
facturing and  transporting  commercial  products. 

Admission:  Students  who  wish  to  enter  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  must  have  completed  two  years'  work  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  The  two  years'  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  which  is  required  of  students  expecting  to  take  the  commerce 
and  industry  course,  should  include  the  prescribed  freshman  courses,  a 
major  subject,  a  minor  subject,  and  the  group  electives  as  specified 
under  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  major  subject,  the  minor 
subject,  and  the  group  electives  should  be  commenced  in  the  sophomore 
year  but  may  be  completed  after  admission  to  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Industry.    The  major  subject  should  be  economics. 

Applicants  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over,  not  candidates  for  a 
degree,  may  be  admitted  as  unclassified  students  to  such  work  as 
they  are  prepared  to  take. 

The  following  outline  of  courses  is  recommended  for  the  first  two 
years: 

First  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 


Course 

Hours 

Course 

Hours 

English  1  

 4 

English  2  

.   4 

Chemistry  1   

 4 

Chemistry  2  

 4 

^Mathematics,  5  or 

^Mathematics  9,  or 

Ancient  Language 

A 

Ancient  Language 

 4 

Government  1   

 4 

History  10   ... 

 -..4 

Physical  Education 

 1 

Physical  Education 

 1 

Total  17 

Total  17 

Second  Year 

Economics  1  .      _  . . . 

 4 

Economics  20  

 4 

Sociology  1  

.  4 

Sociology  2  

 4 

Psychology  1  

 4 

Modern  Landua^e 

4 

Modern  Language 

  .4 

Geology  3  (Economic Geology).. 4 

Physical  Education 

 1 

Physical  Education 

 1 

Total  17 

Total  17 

*Students  allowed  exemption  in  mathematics  or  ancient  language 

should  substitute  modern  language. 

Requirements  for  Graduation:  Candidates  for  graduation  in  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Industr^'^  will  be  required  to  complete  the 
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major  and  the  minor  subjects  previously  selected,  to  fulfill  the  group 
requirements,  and  in  all  other  respects  to  comply  v  ith  the  require- 
ments for  graduation  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  During 
the  third  and  fourth  years  each  student  will  be  expected  to  take  six- 
teen hours  each  semester  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Indu>try.  The  particular  courses  will  be  determined  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  the  line  of  work  the  student  expects  to  follow 
after  graduation,  but  should  in  the  main  be  selected  from  modern 
languages  and  the  following  subjects: 
First  Semester 


Course  Hours 
Modern  Languages  (French, 

German,  Italian,  Spanish) 
Botany  5  (General  Forestry) .  2 
Business  1  (Office  Methods)  . .  2 
Econ.  4  (Money  and  Banking).  4 

Econ.  10  (Business  Law)  4 

Econ.  1 1  (Dom.  and  For.  Comm.)  4 
Econ.  15  (Corporation  Finance)  4 
Econ.  21  (Business  Organ,  and 

Management)  4 

Econ.  22  (Elem.  of  Acctng.)  .  4 

Econ.  103  (Statistics)   4 

Econ.  104  (Rural  Economics)  2 

Econ.  106  (Salesmanship)  2 

Econ.  110  (Trust  Problem)  _.  2 
Econ.  Ill  (Hist.  Econ.  Tho't)..  4 
Econ.  200  (Econ.  Seminar)  1  to  3 
Econ.  202  (Sem.  in  Acc'y  and 

Priv.  Bus.  Prob.)  1  to  3 

English  5  (Argumentation)  __  4 

Dom.  Sci.  5  (Food  Prod.)  2 

Dom.  Sci.  23  (Textiles)  2 

Gov't  2  (Gen.  Pol.  Sci.)  4 

Gov't  50  (Gov't  of  Okla.)   2 

Gov't  100  (Constit.  Law)   4 

Journ.  50  (Prin.  of  Adv.)  .  2 
Journ.  54  (Tech.  of  Adv.)  2 

Phil.  3  (Logic)   4 

Pub.  Spk.  1  (Gen.  Prep.)  2 

Pub.  Spk.  15  (Debating)   2 

Sec.  102  (Social  Evolution) ,  4 
Soc.  106  (The  Modern  City)  2 


Second  Semester 
Course  Hours 
Modern  Language,  continued 

Botany  6  (Industrial  Botany)  2 
Business  2  (Sec'tarial  Work).  2 

Econ.  5  (Public  Finance)  4 

Econ.  6  (Labor  Problems)  .  4 
Econ.  12  (Mkts.  and  Mkting) .  4 
Econ.  14  (Practical  Banking).  4 
Econ.  101  (Transportation)  _ . .  4 

Econ.  102  (Insurance)  4 

Econ.  107   (Cost  Acctng.  and 

Auditing)    4 

Econ.  108  (Econ.  Theory)  .  2 
Econ.  109  (Inv.  and  Bus.  Cyc).  2 
Econ.  201  (Econ.  Seminar)  1  to  3 
Econ.  203  (Sem.  in  Acc'y  and 

Priv.  Bus.  Prob.)   1  to  3 

Geol.  6  (Econ.  Geography)  4 

Geol.  104  (Econ.  Geology)  4 

Gov't  105  (Municipal  Gov't)..  2 
Journ.  51  (Pract.  of  Adv.)...  2 

Journ.  55  (Tech.  of  Adv.)   2 

Math.  115  (Math.  Theory  of 

Investment)  4 

Phil.  113  (Ethics)  2 

Pub.  Spk.  2  (Gen.  Prep.)  2 

Pub.  Spk.  16  (Debating)  2 

Soc.  103  (Ethnology)   2 

Soc.  105    (Social  Aspects  of 

Democracy)    2 

Soc.  107  ^Modern  Family)  2 
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Certificate  in  Commerce  and  Industry:  A  certificate  in  com- 
merce and  industry,  in  addition  to  the  degree,  will  be  awarded  at  the 
time  of  graduation  to  those  who  complete  these  requirements. 

Contact  with  Prominent  Business  Men:    In  addition  to  the 
class  work,  students  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Industry  have  many 
opportunities  to  gain  valuable  information  through  the  observation  of 
industrial  enterprises  and  through  contact  with  successful  business 
men.  The  students  visit  the  leading  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
establishments  of  Norman  and  Oklahoma  City,  and  from  time  to  time 
prominent  business  men  of  the  state  are  invited  to  lecture  to  the 
school.   Through  the  activity  of  the  Business  Opportunity  Club  and  theB 
local  chapter  of  Alpha  Kappa  Psi,  national  commercial  fraternity,  th^| 
students  in  the  school  are  given  opportunity,  not  only  to  hear  disS 
cussions  of  business  problems,  but  also  to  come  in  touch  with  the  execH 
utives  who  are  seeking  the  services  of  college-trained  men.  H 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  " 

The  School  of  Education  is  organized  within  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,        purpose  is  to  select  and  organize  work  done  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  univer.-ity  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  most 
helpful  to  prospective  teachers.    Its  specific  aims  are:  first,  to  prepare 
high  school    teachers  thoroughly   in  two  or  more  academic  sub- 
jects and  give  them  the  professional  training  necessary  to  make 
their  teaching  effective;  second,  to  prepare  teachers  of  education  and  ' 
psychology  for  normal  schools  and  colleges:  and  third,  to  present  such  i 
courses  in  theory,  history  and  administration  of  education  as  will  be  j 
valuable  to  principals,  superintendents,  and  other  educational  admin-  ; 
istrative  officers. 

Admission:  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Education  , 
must  have  at  least  two  years'  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
This  work  should  include  the  prescribed  freshman  courses,  a  major  sub- 
ject, a  minor  subject,  and  the  group  electives  as  specified  under  the  Col-  ' 
lege  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  major  subject,  the  minor  subject,  and  the 
group  electives  should  be  commenced  in  the  sophomore  year  but  may 
be  completed  after  admission  to  the  School  of  Education.  General 
psychology  and  educational  psychology  should  be  included  in  the  elect- 
ives of  the  sophomore  year. 

Applicants  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over,  not  candidates  for  a 
degree,  may  be  admitted  as  unclassified  students  to  such  work  as  they 
are  prepared  to  take. 

The  following  outline  of  courses  is  recommended  for  the  first  two 
years: 
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First 

First  Semester 
Course  Hours 

English  1  4 

Natural  Science     4 

(Botany  1,  or  Chemistry  1, 

or  Geology  1,  or  Physics  1, 

or  Zoology  1.) 
*Tw  o  courses  out  of  the  three 
groups  following: 
Ancient  Languages  .4 

(Latin,  or  Greek.) 
Modern  Languages   .4 

(French,  or  German,  or 

Spanish,  or  Italian.) 

Mathematics  4 

Physical  Education  __    1 

Total  ~l7 


Year 

Second  Semester 
Course  Hours 

English  2  .  4 

Natural  Science,  continued  -_  .4 
(Botany  2,  or  Chemistry  2, 

or  Geology  2,  or  Physics 

2,  or  Zoology  2  or  3.) 
*Continuation  of  two  of  the  three 

groups  following: 
Ancient  Languages  4 

(Latin,  or  Greek.) 
Modern  Languages  4 

(French,  or  German,  or  8 

Spanish,  or  Italian.; 

Mathematics  4 

Physical  Education   1 

Total  ^yf 


Second  Year 

Gov't  1,  or  History  4,  9  or  10      4         Free  Electives  4 

Major  Subject  4         Major  Subject   -.__4 

Group  Electives  4         Group  Electives  4 

Psychology  1,  or  51  4         Education  2  4 

Physical  Education  1         Physical  Education  _.   1 

Total  ~17  Total  ~17 

It  is  recommended  that  Zoology  1  and  Sociology  1  be  included 
among  the  electives. 

*For  exemptions  see  "Prescribed  Work,  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences." 

Requirements  for  Graduation:  Candidates  for  a  degree  in  the 
School  of  Education  will  be  required  to  complete  the  major  and  the 
minor  subjects  previously  selected,  to  fulfill  the  group  requirements,  to 
take  at  least  sixteen  hours  in  education  and  psychology  in  addition  to 
general  psychology  and  educational  psychology,  and  in  all  other  re- 
spects to  comply  with  the  requirements  for  graduation  from  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  professional  work  must  include  the  methods  of  teaching  in 
the  student's  major  and  minor  subjects,  or  practice  teaching,  and  such 
other  courses  in  education  and  psychology  as  the  Director  of  the  School 
of  Education  may  approve.  These  requirements  are  met  by  the  fol- 
lowing outline  of  subjects: 
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Third  Year 


First  Semester 
Course  Hours 

Major  Subject   4 

Minor  Subject  4 

Group  Electives    4 

Education  105.  106.  or  121  4 


Second  Semester 

Course 

Major  Subject  

Minor  Subject  

Group  Electives  


Education  104,  108.  or  20 


Hours 

 4 

 A 

 4 

 4 


Total    16  Total  16 
Fourth  Year 

Course                            Hours  Course  Hours 

Major  Subject   4         Minor  Subject   4 

Free  Electives  8         Free  Electives  8 

Education  102.  or  110  2  Methods  in  Major  Subject, 

Teacher's  Course,  or  or  Practice  Teaching  2 

Practice  Teaching  2  Education  101,  or  103  2 

Total    16  Total  16 

A  student  in  the  School  of  Education  whose  major  subject  is 
in  Group  I  or  in  Group  II  will  be  allowed  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
Group  III  with  Sociology  1,  (4  hours)  and  Philosophy  3,  Logic,, 
(4  hours). 

Students  entering  the  School  of  Education  with  advanced  stand- 
ing must  complete  at  least  eight  hours  in  education  and  psychology 
in  residence. 

Students  preparing  to  become  teachers  of  education  and  psychologj 
in  normal  schools  and  colleges  must  complete  a  major  and  the  equiv- 
alent of  two  minors,  of  twelve  hours  each,  one  of  which  may  be  in 
some  department  other  than  education  or  psychology. 

Practice  Teaching 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  observation  and  for  practice 
teaching  in  the  city  schools.  Candidates  for  the  teacher's  life  certi- 
ficate are  required,  during  the  senior  year,  to  teach  five  hours  per 
week  for  one  semester.  In  the  case  of  candidates  who  give  evidence 
of  successful  teaching  experience,  this  requirement  may  be  waived  at 
the  discretion  of  the  director  of  practice  teaching.  No  credit  is  given, 
however,  for  such  previous  teaching  experience. 

Educational  Investigation  and  Experimentation 
The    Department   of  Measurement,  Efficiency,  and  Standard- 
ization is  meeting  the  growing  demand  for  measurement  of  school 
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tion,  in  such  subjects  as  arithmetic,  handwriting,  spelling,  English  com- 
position, and  other  branches  of  the  elementary  curriculum,  of  the  ex- 
isting conditions  throughout  the  state,  and  of  the  improvement  result- 
ing to  pupils  after  a  year's  work  under  scientific  measurement; 
second,  the  collection  and  tabulation  of  these  results  for  the  general 
good  of  the  superintendents  and  the  teachers  of  the  state;  third,  the 
planning  and  supervising  of  experimental  work  designed  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  existing  methods;  and  fourth,  the  laboratory  examin- 
ation and  study  of  the  special  difficulties  of  sub-normal  and  super- 
normal children. 

Certificates  for  Teachers 
Teachers'  Certificates  for  Graduates:  The  regulations  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  provide  that  graduates  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation who  have  compHed  with  the  special  requirements  enumerated 
above  and  who  are  recommended  by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation as  possessing  other  qualifications  which  fit  them  for  teaching, 
will  be  granted  a  teacher's  life  certificate  valid  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  state. 

This  certificate  may  also  be  granted  to  persons  who  receive 
higher  degrees  from  the  university,  provided  that  in  their  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  work  combined  they  have  complied  with  the  profes- 
sional and  academic  requirements  enumerated  above  and  have  com- 
pleted at  least  nine  hours  in  education  in  this  university. 

Teachers'  Certificates  for  Undergraduates:  The  State  Board 
of  Education  has  provided  that  persons  who  have  finished  the 
first  two  years'  work  of  the  university  and  have  had  regular  courses 
in  psychology  and  education  may  be  granted  a  certificate  good 
for  two  years,  of  equal  standing  with  a  first  grade  county  certifi- 
cate, after  such  certificate  has  been  registered  with  the  county  super- 
intendent of  the  county  in  which  the  teacher  desires  to  teach.  Such 
certificate  may  also,  at  the  option  of  the  board  of  examiners  in  any 
independent  district,  be  valid  for  service  in  said  independent  district 
after  it  has  been  registered  with  the  city  superintendent. 

Grammar  Grade  Certificate:  Any  person  who  is  a  graduate 
of  a  fully  accredited  high  school,  and  has  been  admitted  with  at 
least  fifteen  units  to  the  state  university,  to  one  of  the  state  normal 
schools,  or  to  the  state  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  and  who 
has  done  full  work  therein  for  one  year  or  for  three  summer  sessions, 
may  be  granted  the  state  grammar  grade  certificate,  valid  for  two 
years;  provided,  that  notice  of  intention  to  apply  for  said  certificate  is 
given  at  the  beginning  of  the  year's  work. 

Examinations  for  First,  Second,  and  Third  Grade  State  Cer- 
tificates:   An  examination  of  candidates  for  any  one  of  the  various 
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grades  of  state  certificates  is  held  at  the  university  the  latter  part  rf 
May. 

Recommendation  of  Teachers 
The  Committee  on  Recommendations  collects  data  concerning 
graduates  and  students  who  desire  to  teach  in  Oklahoma,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  superintendents  and  school  boards  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  proper  selection  of  teachers. 

Those  interested  in  securing  teachers  or  positions  should  address 
the  Committee  on  Recommendations,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

The  School  of  Journalism  is  organized  within  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Its  purpose  is  to  prepare  students  for  the  profession  of 
journaUsm  and  to  permit  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  obtain  a  col- 
lege degree.  The  work  in  journalism  is  not  separate  and  independent, 
but  it  is  based  upon  and  accompanied  by  the  study  of  fundamental 
and  allied  subjects. 

Admission:  Students  who  wish  to  enter  the  School  of  Journalism 
must  have  completed  two  years'  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  This  work  should  include  the  prescribed  freshman  courses,  a 
major  subject,  a  minor  subject,  and  the  group  electives  as  specified 
under  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  major  subject,  the  minor 
subject,  and  the  group  electives  should  be  commenced  in  the  sophomore 
year,  but  may  be  completed  after  admission  to  the  School  of  Journal- 
ism. Journalism  1  and  2  should  be  included  in  the  electives  of  the 
sophomore  year. 

Journalism  may  not  be  elected  as  a  major  subject,  but  may  be 
counted  as  the  minor  subject  by  students  who  major  in  Group  I  or  in 
Group  III. 

Applicants  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over,  not  candidates  for  a 
degree,  may  be  admitted  as  unclassified  students  for  such  work  as  they 
are  prepared  to  take. 

Requirements  for  Graduation:  Candidates  for  graduation  in  the 
School  of  Journalism  will  be  required  to  complete  the  major  and  the 
minor  subjects  previously  selected,  to  fulfill  the  group  requirements, 
to  take  sixteen  hours  in  journalism  in  addition  to  Journalism  1  and  2, 
and  in  all  other  respects  to  comply  with  the  requirements  for  graduation 
from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

By  this  arrangement  the  student  will  begin  his  professional  courses 
in  journalism  in  the  sophomore  year,  and  will  complete  twenty-four 
hours  of  journalism  in  the  period  of  three  years.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  free  electives  be  selected  from  the  social  science  group  (eco- 
nomics, education,  government,  history,  philosophy,  psychology,  sociolo- 
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gy),  or  from  the  language  group  (English,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  pubUc  speaking).  In  addition  to  developing  his 
powers  of  composition  and  familiarizing  himself  with  the  technique 
of  journalism,  the  student  should  secure  a  broad  and  thorough  under- 
standing of  social,  industrial,  and  historical  conditions,  and  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  his  own  language  and  that  of  other 
languages. 

Below  may  be  found  an  outline  of  the  work  recommended  to  stu- 
dents who  desire  to  plan  their  whole  course  with  a  view  to  the  pur- 
suit of  journalism  as  a  profession. 

First  Year 


First  Semester 
Course  Hours 

English  1  4 

Natural  Science   4 

(Botany  1,  or  Chemistry  1,  or 
Geology  1,  or  Physics  1,  or 
Zoology  1.) 
*Two  courses  out  of  the  three 
groups  following: 

Ancient  Languages  4 

(Latin,  or  Greek.) 

Modern  Languages  4 

(French,  or  German, 
or  Spanish,  or  Italian.) 

Mathematics  4 

Physical  Education  


 1 

Total  17 

Second  Year 


Second  Semester 

Course 

English  2  

Natural  Science,  continued.. 
(Botany  2,  or  Chemistry  2 
or  Geology  2,  or  Physics  2, 
or  Zoology  2,  or  3.) 
*Two  courses  out  of  the  three 
groups  following: 

Ancient  Languages  4 

(Latin,  or  Greek.) 

Modern  Languages   A 

(French,  or  German, 
or  Spanish,  or  Italian  ) 

Mathematics  4 

Physical  Education  


Hours 

 4 


Total 


First  Semester 
Course  Hours 
Gov't  1,  or  History  4,  9,  or  10  4 

Major  Subject  4 

Group  Electives   .__4 

Journalism  1  4 

Physical  Education  1 

Total  17 


Second  Semester 
Course  Hours 

Free  Electives  4 

Major  Subject  4 

Group  Electives  4 

Journalism  2   ..4 

Physical  Education  1 

Total  17 


Third  Year 


Major  Subject  4 

Minor  Subject  4 

Group  Electives  4 

Journahsm  4 

Total  16 


Major  Subject  4 

Minor  Subject  4 

Group  Electives  4 

Journalism  4 

Total  16 


*For exemptions  see  "Prescribed  Work.  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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Fourth  Year 


Major  Subject. 
Free  Electives 
Journalism  __. 


4 

4 
4 
4 


Major  Subject. 
Free  Electives 
Journalism 


4 
8 
4 


Minor  Subject 


Total  16 


Total  16 


Certificate  in  Journalism:  A  certificate  in  journalism,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  degree,  will  be  awarded  at  the  time  of  graduation  to 
those  who  complete  these  requirements. 

Practice  in  Journalism:  Students  in  journalism  are  offered 
opportunities  to  carry  on  independent  or  supervised  work  of  a  pro- 
fessional character.  The  Oklahoma  Daily,  the  student  newspaper  pub- 
lished five  times  a  week,  is  conducted  by  a  staff  made  up  largely  of 
students  in  journalism,  who  thus  obtain  practice  in  reporting,  editing, 
and  newspaper  management.  The  University  of  Oklahoma  Magazine, 
now  published  under  the  direction  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  gives 
opportunity  for  writing  articles  and  reports  adapted  to  monthly  peri- 
odicals. The  Sooner,  the  annual  published  by  the  Student  Association, 
affords  additional  opportunity,  through  a  competitive  method  of  staff 
selection,  for  valuable  editorial  and  business  experience. 

The  School  of  Journalism  conducts  a  bureau  for  the  dissemination 
of  news  and  information  about  the  university,  and  interested  students 
are  given  opportunity  to  act  as  correspondents  for  newspapers  in  their 
home  communities  and  for  publications  both  within  and  outside  the 
state.  Most  of  the  important  newspapers  in  Oklahoma  and  some  in 
adjacent  states  maintain  student  correspondents  at  the  university, 
and  in  this  manner  a  number  of  students  each  year  are  enabled  to 
obtain  journalistic  practice,  with  remuneration  of  a  substantial 
character. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


Note — First  semester  courses  are  marked  "a."  Second  semester 
courses  are  marked  "b."  Courses  with  no  letter  attached  are  given 
both  semesters. 

The  person  first  named  under  each  department  is  the  head  of 
that  department. 

ASTRONOMY 

Professor  Reaves,  Assistant  Professor  Gossard 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Astronomy  lb.  General  Astronomy:  A  course  covering,  the 
main  facts  and  theories  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  a  study  of  the 
principal  astronomical  instruments.  The  student  will  be  taught  to  re- 
cognize the  principal  stars  and  constellations  and  other  interesting  ob- 
jects. A  number  of  lantern  slides  will  be  shown.  Prerequisite,  trigo- 
nometry.   Assistant  Professor  Gossard.  4  hours. 

BACTERIOLOGY 
Professor  Ellison 

The  work  in  this  department  is  designed  to  meet  four  require- 
ments; viz.,  general  culture,  a  preparation  for  research,  a  more  detailed 
knowledge  of  certain  important  organisms  than  is  given  in  the 
biological  courses,  and  a  training  in  the  essentials  for  the  practice  of 
medicine.  The  courses  are  open  to  all  students  of  college  rank  on  the 
approval  of  the  instructor  in  charge. 

Bacteriology  1,  2,  and  3  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Courses  in  pathology  may  be  combined  with  bacteriology  for 
major  work. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Bacteriology  la.  General  Bacteriology:  This  course  includes  a 
•detailed  study  of  the  more  important  forms  of  pathogenic  and  non- 
pathogenic organisms,  with  methods  of  their  isolation  from  body  fluids, 
water,  foods,  etc.,  and  their  relation  to  human  life.  Lectures,  labora- 
tory, assigned  readings,  and  reports.    Deposit  required.         4  hours. 

Bacteriology  2a.  Domestic  Bacteriology:  A  study  of  the 
principles  of  bacteriology;  the  relation  of  micro-organisms  to  domestic 
science;  the  relation  of  micro-organisms  to  disease,  and  the  means  of 
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dissemination  of  disease-producing  organisms.  This  course  is  design- 
ed especially  for  students  in  domestic  science,  and  for  teacher;^. 
Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  assigned  readings.    Deposit  required. 

4  hours 

Bacteriology  3a.  Sanitary  Bacteriology:  A  study  of  the  funda- 
mental bacterial  activity;  the  analysis  of  water,  soil,  and  milk,  the 
testing  of  disinfectants;  a  study  of  septic  tanks  and  the  problems  of 
public  sanitation.  This  course  is  designed  especially  for  students  in 
engineering.  Laboratory,  conferences,  and  lectures.  Deposit  re- 
quired. 4  hours. 

Bacteriology  5b.  Pharmaceutical  Bacteriology:  A  study 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  bacteriology,  the  relation  of  bacteria 
to  disease,  the  study  of  the  specific  micro-organisms  of  disease;  immu- 
nity and  serum  therapy;  the  preparation  and  standardization  of  bac- 
terines,  serums,  and  antitoxins;  and  disinfectants.  This  course  is  de- 
signed especially  for  students  of  pharmacy.  Lectures,  assigned  read- 
ings, and  demonstrations.  2  hours. 

Bacteriology  6b.  Bedside  Laboratory  Methods:  A  course 
designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  more  accurate  use  of  ap- 
paratus and  reagents  used  in  the  clinical  laboratory.  Prerequisites, 
Bacteriology  1  and  Chemistry  124.    Deposit  required.  2  hours, 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Bacteriology  lOlb.  State  and  Municipal  Laboratory  Meth- 
ods: Laboratory  course  with  lectures  on  the  methods  of  water,  soil, 
food,  air,  body-fluids,  and  sewage  examinations;  the  standardization 
of  disinfectants;  laboratory  diagnosis.  Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  1. 
Deposit  required.  4  hours. 

Bacteriology  102a.  Research  Bacteriology:  The  student  will, 
pursue  a  definite  line  of  research  on  a  subject  of  bacteriology  selected 
after  a  consultation  with  the  instructor  in  charge.  This  course  is  open 
to  all  students  of  the  university  who  have  the  necessary  prerequisites, 
and  is  designed  especially  for  those  who  take  major  work  in  bacteriolo- 
gy. Laboratory,  conferences,  assigned  readings,  and  reports.  Pre- 
requisites, Bacteriology  1  and  101.    Deposit  required.  4  hours. 

Bacteriology  103b.  Research  Bacteriology:  A  continuation 
of  Bacteriology  102.  Deposit  required.  4  hours. 

BOTANY 

Professor  Van  VIeet,  Mr.  Jeffs,  Miss  Klinglesmith 
Botany  1  and  Botany  2  are  introductory  courses  and  satisfy  the 
freshman  science  requirement.    Work  may  begin  with  either  course. 
Botany  1  with  Zoology  2  satisfies  the  biology  requirement  for  admis- 
sion to  the  School  of  Medicine. 
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Bacteriology  1,  General  Bacteriology,  may  count  toward  a  major 
in  botany. 

Courses  in  botany  for  which  no  credit  is  given  in  Arts  and 
Sciences  are  as  follows: 

Botany  3  and  4,  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Botany  la.  General  Botany:  Instruction  in  this  course  is  divid- 
ed into  two  periods  The  first  period  extends  from  the  beginning  of 
the  semester  to  the  middle  of  November.  The  second  period  includes 
the  remainder  of  the  semester. 

PERIOD  1.  A  general  survey  of  the  properties  and  activities  of 
protoplasm,  and  of  the  life  processes  of  plants,  including  photosyn- 
thesis, respiration,  transpiration,  absorption,  conduction,  digestion, 
nutrition,  and  growth.  Three  recitations  and  three  hours  laboratory. 

PERIOD  2.  A  study  of  representative  forms  of  thallophytes 
bryophytes,  and  pteridophytes;  special  attention  is  given  to  methods 
of  reproduction,  the  evolution  of  structure  and  function,  life  histories 
of  the  forms  studied,  with  a  comparative  study  of  the  groups.  Two 
recitations  and  six  hours  laboratory.  Fee,  $1.00.  Professor  Van  Vleet, 
Mr.  Jeffs,  Miss  Klinglesmith.  4  hours. 

Botany  2b.  General  Botany:  A  general  review  of  the  spermat- 
ophytes.  Instruction  in  this  course  is  divided  into  two  periods.  The 
first  period  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  semester  to  the  first  of 
April.   The  second  period  includes  the  remainder  of  the  semester. 

PERIOD  1.  General  morphology  of  the  spermatophytes.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  reproduction  and  to  the  organization  and  structure 
of  the  plant  members.    Three  recitations  and  three  hours  laboratory, 

PERIOD  2.  Ecology,  and  classification  of  the  local  angiosperm 
flora.  In  ecology,  special  attention  is  given  to  polUnation  and  seed  dis- 
persal, factors  of  environment,  plant  formations,  and  laws  of  plant  mi- 
gration. In  the  classification  of  the  angiosperms  representative  fami- 
lies are  studied  with  drill  in  the  use  of  the  plant  keys  in  the  deter- 
mination of  species.  Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  excursions.  Fee, 
$1.00.    Professor  Van  Vleet,  Mr.  Jeffs,  Miss  Klinglesmith.        4  hours. 

Botany  5a.  General  Forestry:  A  general  presentation  of  the 
history,  objects,  methods,  and  economic  importance  of  forestry.  This 
course  is  designed  especially  for  students  of  political  economy  and 
others  who  wish  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Lectures  and  as- 
signed readings.  Open  to  all  students  of  college  rank  except  fresh- 
men. Professor  Van  Vlpet.  2  hours. 

Botany  6b.  Industrial  Botany:  A  study  of  the  origin,  cultiva- 
tion, and  distribution  of  plants  yielding  products  of  economic  value, 
the  nature  and  use  of  these  products,  and  the  methods  by  which  they 
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are  obtained  from  the  plants;  especially  valuable  to  students  of  politi- 
cal economy.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors,  and  to  others  who  have 
had  Botany  1,  or  2.  Botany  6  may  by  special  permission  be  counted  as 
graduate  work  by  those  who  have  completed  Botany  1  and  2.  Pro- 
fessor Van  Vleet.  2  hours. 

Botany  7b.  Household  Botany:  The  fundamental  principles 
of  plant  growth  and  habits,  considered  with  special  reference  to  their 
apphcation  to  plants  in  their  relation  to  the  home.  The  course  will 
include  a  brief  review  of  vegetable  foods  and  fibers.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given,  however,  to  the  description,  classification,  propaga- 
tion and  culture  of  ornamental  plants,  and  to  the  general  principles  of 
ornamental  planting.  No  prerequisite  in  botany  required.  Professor 
Van  Vleet.  2  hours. 

Botany  8a.  Landscape  Gardening:  This  course  deals  with 
landscape  principles  as  they  apply  especially  to  civic  improvement.  A 
study  will  be  made  of  plans  for  street  planting,  and  the  ornamentation 
of  school  grounds,  city  parks,  and  home  grounds.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  varieties  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  perennials 
suitable  for  such  planting.  Should  be  preceded  by  Botany  7,  or  a 
course  in  general  botany.    Professor  Van  Vleet.  2  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Botany  Ida.  Physiology  and  Ecology:  A  study  of  the  prin- 
cipal physiological  processes;  viz.,  photosynthesis,  respiration,  tran- 
spiration, absorption,  conduction,  digestion,  assimilation,  nutrition,  and 
growth;  pollination,  fertilization,  reproduction,  and  seed  distribution; 
response  to  environment;  and  the  origin  of  new  forms  by  selection, 
mutation,  hybridization  and  adaptation;  grouping,  invasion,  succession, 
zonation.  Prerequisites,  Botany  1  and  2.  Three  lectures  and  four  hours 
laboratory,  or  field  work.    Fee  $1.00.    Professor  Van  Vleet.     4  hours. 

Botany  I02b.  Systematic  Botany:  A  study  of  the  development 
and  genetic  relationships  of  angiosperms.  Opportunity  is  afforded  stu- 
dents to  become  proficient  in  the  determination  of  species  and  types. 
Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  Prerequisites,  Botany  1  and  2. 
Fee,  $2.50.   Professor  Van  Vleet.  4  hours. 

Botany  I03a.  Dendrology:  A  study  of  the  structure  and  char- 
acteristics of  forest  trees.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  native 
trees  of  Oklahoma.  Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  Prerequisites, 
Botany  1  and  2.    Professor  Van  Vleet.  2  hours. 

Botany  I04a.  Histology:  Instruction  in  the  modern  methods 
used  in  the  collection  and  preservation  of  class  material  in  bulk.  A 
study  of  the  principles  of  fixing  and  staining  and  the  various  other 
processes  of  microtechnique  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  microscopic- 
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al  slides.  Prerequisites,  Botany  1  and  2  Two  lectures  and  six  hours 
laboratory.  Deposit  required.   Mr.  Jeffs.  4  hours. 

Botany  105b.  Cytology  and  Embryology:  The  application  of 
special  histological  methods  to  a  study  of  nuclear  and  cell  division 
from  preparations  made  by  the  student.  Prerequisites,  Botany  1,  2, 
and  104.  Two  lectures  and  six  hours  laboratory  work.  Deposit  re- 
quired.   Mr.  Jeffs.  4  hours. 

Botany  106a.  Morphology  and  Taxonomy  of  the  Bryophytes: 
A  study  of  typical  mosses  and  liverworts.  Field  trips  and  the  col- 
lection of  material.  The  lectures  will  deal  with  the  evolution,  rela- 
tionships, morphology,  and  classification  of  this  group.  Prerequisites, 
Botany  1  and  2.  One  lecture  and  three  hours  laboratory  work.  Mr. 
Jeffs.  2  hours. 

Botany  107b.  Morphology  and  Taxonomy  of  the  Fungi:  A 
general  course  covering  the  more  important  types  of  fungi.  Field  trips 
and  the  collection  of  material.  Prerequisites,  Botany  1  and  2.  One 
lecture  and  three  hours  laboratory  work.    Mr.  Jeffs.  2  hours. 

Education  136a.  Teacher's  Course  in  Botany:  Plant  studies 
and  methods.  Intended  primarily  for  teachers  of  botany  in  Oklahoma 
high  schools.  Discussions  and  illustrations  of  methods  of  teaching 
botany,  directions  for  laboratory  equipment,  the  collection,  and  preser- 
vation of  material  for  class  use.  The  aim  is  to  present  the  subjects 
of  nature  study  and  botany  as  they  should  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools.  Prerequisites,  Botany  1  and  2.  Professor  Van  Vleet.   2  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 
Botany  200a,    Seminar  in  Systematic   Botany:    A  study  of 
the  local  autumn  flora.    Sptcial  attention  is  given  to  the  classification 
of  the  Compositae  and  the  Graminea.    Prerequisites,  Botany  1,  2,  and 
102.    Professor  Van  Vleet.  4  hours. 

BUSINESS 
Professor  Newby 

Business  I.  Office  Methods:  Principles  of  organization  and 
management  of  a  business  office,  based  upon  the  practice  of  successful 
business  men.  Employees,  equipment'  furniture  and  supplies  of  the 
modern  office,  business  letter  writing,  filing  correspondence,  follow-up 
systems,  use  of  card  systems,  sales  records,  stock  records,  perpetual  in- 
ventory systems,  sources  of  credit  information,  collections, time-saving 
methods,  and  other  subjects  will  be  treated.  There  will  be  some  prac- 
tice in  business  letter  writing.  2  houis. 

Business  2.  Secretarial  Work:  A  continuation  of  Business  1, 
dealing  with  the  special  problems  of  the  office  manager  or  secretary  in 
special  industries  or  institutions,  such  as  a  mercantile  business,  manu- 
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factory,  a  school  or  college,  a  department  of  state  government,  or  the 
position  of  social  secretary  for  a  corporation.  2  hours. 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor  DeBarr,   Professor  Williams,   Assistant  Professor 
Porter,  Miss  Briegel,  Miss  Johnson 

The  courses  in  chemistry  are  planned  to  give  the  student  a 
thorough  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  fundamental  facts  and 
theories  of  the  science,  so  that  he  may  be  well  prepared  for  teaching, 
for  commerical  work,  or  for  original  research.  Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  4, 
and  8  are  general  culture  courses.  Courses  1  and  2,  or  3  and  4  will  ful- 
fill the  freshman  science  requirement;  courses  1  and  4  will  ful- 
fill this  requirement  for  domestic  science  students. 

Students  who  receive  one  unit  entrance  credit  in  chemistry  should  ; 
omit  Chemistry  1  and  2,  and  should  take  Chemistry  3.  Chemistry  1,  I 
2,  and  3  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

The  following  outline  of  work  is  suggested  and  strongly  recom-  . 
mended  for  major  students:  i 

Chemistry^  1  and  2,  (or  3),  4,  5,  8,  102.  121,  122  (or  123  and  127 
instead  of  122),  151,  and  152.  '> 

Physics  1  and  2,  or  51  and  52,  and  six  to  eight  additional  hours. 

Mathematics  5,  9,  14,  117,  and  118.  • 

German  1,  2,  9,  and  10.  1 

Such  other  prescribed  and  elective  subjects  as  will  fulfill  all  re-  | 
quirements  for  graduation.  { 

The  major  student  who  expects  to  make  high  school  teaching  his  I 
profession  is  advised  to  take  the  courses  outlined  above,  substituting  i 
Education  146  for  Mathematics  118,  and  also  to  take  such  courses  in 
education  as  are  required  to  obtain  the  teacher's  life  certificate. 

Courses  in  chemistry  for  which  no  Arts  and  Science  credit  is  given 
are  as  follows: 

Chemistry  21,  in  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Chemistry  6  and  10,  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

Chemistry  7  and  52,  in  the  College  of  Engineering. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Chemistry  i.  General  Chemistry:  Two  lectures  and  two 
laboratory  periods  of  three  hours  each  per  week.  Deposit  required. 
Professor  DeBarr,  Miss  Briegel.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  2.  General  Chemistry:  A  continuation  of  Chem- 
istry 1.  Two  lectures  and  two  laborat9ry  periods  of  three  hours  each 
per  week.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  1.  Deposit  required.  Professor 
DeBarr,  Miss  Briegel.  4  hours. 
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Chemistry  3a.  General  Chemistry:  This  course  is  planned 
for  those  students  who  have  had  one  year  of  high  school  chemistry. 
Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  three  hours  each  per  week. 
Prerequisite,  one  entrance  credit  in  chemistry.  Deposit  required. 
Assistant  Professor  Porter.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  4.  Qualitative  Analysis:  One  lecture  and  three 
laboratory  periods  of  three  hours  each  per  week,  or  four  laboratory  p2- 
riods  of  three  hours  each  per  week  for  chemistry  majors.  Chemistry 
majors  are  required  to  take  Chemistry  8  in  connection  with  this  course. 
'  Other  students  may  take  Chemistry  8  in  connection  with  Chemistry  4 
under  the  same  conditions  as  major  students.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry 

II  and  2,  or  3.    Deposit  required.    Professor  Williams.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  5.     Quantitative  Analysis:    Volumetric  and  gravi- " 
metric  estimations.    Lectures  and  laboratory.    Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
,  4.    Deposit  required.    Miss  Briegel.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  8.  The  Theory  of  Qualitative  Analysis:  Lectures 
and  quizzes  This  course  is  required  of  majors  in  chemistry  and  is  to 
be  taken  with  Chemistry  4.  It  may  be  elected  by  other  students. 
All  students  in  Chemistry  4  will  find  it  profitable  to  take  Chemistry  8. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  1  and  2,  or  3.    Professor  Williams.     2  hours. 

Chemistry  51a.   Electro-Chemistry:    This  course  takes  up  the 
elements  of  physical  chemistry.    Theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation, 
\  migration  of  ions,  conductivity  of  solutions,  electromotive  force,  elec- 
i  trolysis,  and  some  of  the  applications  of  electro-chemistry.  Prerequi- 
i  sites.  Chemistry  4,  Physics  52,  and  Mathematics  117.   Lectures  and  . 
recitations  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours.    Deposit  required. 
Professor  Williams.  ,  4  hours. 

Chemistry  61a.  Household  Chemistry:  The  study  of  foods 
as  to  calorific  and  food  values,  giving  special  attention  to  cereals,  vege- 
tables, meat,  milk,  etc.  Nutritive  value  of  carbohydrates,  albumins, 
fats  and  oils,  and  their  values  from  the  standpoint  of  the  number  of 
calories  each  contains;  computing  food  values,  and  determining  bal- 
anced rations  with  mixed  foods.  This  course  is  for  women  only.  Pro- 
fessor DeBarr.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  62b.  Household  Chemistry:  A  continuation  of 
Chemistry  61.  The  study  of  textiles,  dyes,  laundering,  soaps,  recipes 
for  cleaning  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  removing  stains  from  cloth,  etc; 
cleaning  glass,  china,  kitchen  utensils,  etc.;  cleaning  leather  goods; 
floor  preparations,  and  like  compounds;  disinfectants,  antiseptics,  etc.; 
This  course  is  for  women  only.    Professor  DeBarr.  2  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Chemistry  lOla.    Advanced  Qualitative  Chemistry:  Contin- 
uation of  Chemistry  4.  Deposit  required.  Professor  Williams.  4  hours. 
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Chemistry  102b.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis:  Contin- 
uation of  Chemistry  5.    Deposit  required.  Miss  Briegel.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  103a.  Inorganic  Preparations:  Laboratory  with 
lectures.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  4.  Deposit  required.  Assistant 
Professor  Porter.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  104a.  Assaying:  This  course  deals  with  the  esti- 
mation of  iron,  lead,  copper,  silver,  zinc,  etc.,  by  the  wet  way,  and  of 
gold  and  silver  by  the  use  of  fluxes  and  other  reagents.  Prerequisite 
Chemistry  5.    Deposit  required.    Assistant  Professor  Porter.    4  hours 

Chemistry  105b.  Water  Analysis:  A  study  of  sanitary,  sewage 
and  mineral  waters.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  5.  Deposit  required 
Assistant  Professor  Porter.  4  hour 

Chemistry  106b.  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal  Analysis:  A  study  o 
iron,  steel,  and  coal  used  in  commerce  and  for  domestic  purposes 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  5.  Deposit  required.  Assistant  Professo 
Porter  4  hour 

Chemistry  107a.  Applied  Quantitative  Chemistry:  This 
course  deals  with  the  mineral  products  of  Oklahoma,  Lectures  and 
recitations  with  laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  5.  Deposit 
required.    Assistant  Professor  Porter.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  108b.  Applied  Quantitative  Chemistry:  Prere- 
quisites, Chemistry  5  and  107.  Deposit  required.  Assistant  Professor 
Porter.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  I2la.  Organic  Chemistry:  This  course  embraces 
a  study  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series  of  hydrocarbons  and  their 
derivatives.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  5,  and  enrollment  in  127,  As- 
sistant Professor  Porter.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  122b.  Organic  Analysis:  Analysis  of  alkaloids  and 
organic  acids.  Examination  of  fats  and  oils.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
121.    Deposit  required.    Assistant  Professor  Porter.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  123b.  Organic  Preparations:  Laboratory  with 
lectures.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  4,  121,  and  German  2.  Deposit  re- 
quired.   Assistant  Professor  Porter.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  124b.  Physiological  Chemistry:  Physiological 
analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  121.  De- 
posit required.    Professor  DeBarr.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  125b.  Toxicology:  A  study  of  poisons.  Lectures 
and  laboratory.  This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  symptoms,  post- 
mortem appearances,  antidotes  attendant  upon  poisoning,  and  the  re- 
covery of  the  poisons  from  the  various  organs  of  the  body.  Prerequi- 
site, Chemistry  121.    Deposit  required.    Professor  DeBarr.       2  hours. 

Chemistry  126a.  Chemistry  and  Composition  of  Food 
Products:    A  study  of  food-stuffs  and  their  adulteration.  Lectures, 
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recitations,  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  121.  A  stu- 
dent may  take  this  course  more  than  once  and  receive  credit  each 
time,  provided  the  work  is  not  duplicated.  Deposit  required.  Pro- 
fessor DeBarr.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  127a.  Elementary  Organic  Preparations;  Six 
hours'  laboratory  work  per  week.  This  course  is  arranged  to  accompany 
Chemistry  121.  Required  of  all  students  of  Chemistry  121,  except 
those  taking  a  prescribed  course.  Prerequisite,  enrollment  in  Chem- 
istry 121.    Deposit  required.    Assistant  Professor  Porter.        2  hours. 

Chemistry  I5la.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry:  Lectures 
and  recitations.  This  course  deals  with  such  topics  as  the  gas  laws, 
kinetic  theory,  phase  rule,  theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation,  etc. 
This  course  should  be  taken  with  or  followed  by  Chemistry  152,  Pre- 
requisites, Chemistry  4,  5,  and  one  year  of  college  physics.  Professor 
Williams.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  152.  Elementary  Physico-Chemical  Measure- 
ments: A  laboratory  course  that  must  be  taken  with  or  after  Chem- 
istry 151.  Molecular  weight  determinations  by  vapor  density,  freez- 
ing and  boiling  point  methods,  study  of  solutions,  solubility,  conductiv- 
ity, transport  numbers,  etc.    Deposit  required.   Professor  Williams. 

4  hours. 

Chemistry  153.  Journa!  Course:  Students  in  this  course  are 
required  to  redd  certain  assignments  in  the  current  chemical  journals, 
to  make  reports  covering  certain  phases  of  present-day  chemical  re- 
search, and  write  a  two-thousand-word  report  on  some  live  chemical 
topic.  Open  to  students  of  chemistry  with  junior  or  higher  standing. 
Professor  DeBarr.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  154b.  The  History  of  Chemistry:  Lectures, 
recitations  and  collateral  reading.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given 
in  1917-18.)  Open  to  students  of  chemistry  with  junior  or  higher 
standing.    Professor  DeBarr.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  155b.  Advanced  Electro-Chemistry:  Two  lectures 
and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry 
151,  152,  and  Mathematics  117.    Deposit  required.  Professor  Williams. 

4  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 
Chemistry  210a.     Advanced  Organic  Chemistry:  Lectures 
and  collateral  reading.    Prerequisites,  Chemistry  123,  Chemistry  152, 
and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German.     Open  to  undergraduates  only 
by  consent  of  the  head  of  the  department.  Assistant  Professor  Porter. 

2  hours. 

Chemistry  2llb.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry:  A  continua- 
tion of  Chemistry  210.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  210.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Porter.  2  hours. 
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Chemistry  212.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry:  Laboratory. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  123  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German.  Opt  n 
to  undergraduates  only  by  consent  of  the  head  of  the  department. 
Deposit  required.    Assistant  Professor  Porter.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  220a.  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry:  Lectures 
and  collateral  reading.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  152,  Physics  1  and  2, 
Mathematics  118,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German.  Open  to  under- 
graduates only  by  consent  of  the  head  of  the  department.  Professor 
Williams.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  221b.  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry:  Laboratory. 
Prerequisite,  enrollment  in  Chemistry  220.  Deposit  required.  Professor 
Williams.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  230a.  Advanced  Physiological  Chemistry:  Lec- 
tures and  collateral  reading.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  121,  124,  127, 
Physiology  6  and  7,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German.  Open  to 
undergraduates  only  by  consent  of  the  head  of  the  department.  Pro- 
fessor DeBarr.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  231b.  Advanced  Physiological  Chemistry:  A 
continuation  of  Chemistry  230.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  230.  Profes- 
sor DeBarr.  2  hours. 

Research:  Students  who  enroll  in  one  of  the  following  research 
courses,  Chemistry  250,  251,  or  252,  must  also  enroll  jn  the  courses, 
primarily  for  graduates,  that  will  be  of  the  greatest  aid  in  the  solution 
of  the  research  problem.  For  example,  if  a  student  should  select  re- 
search in  organic  chemistry  he  should  take  Chemistry  210,  211,  and 
212,  and  such  other  courses  as  are  necessary  to  complete  the  major. 
The  credit  in  research  is  variable,  depending  upon  the  quality  and  amount 
of  work  done.  In  no  case  will  the  credit  exceed  eight  hours  in  anyone 
course. 

Chemistry  250.  Research  in  Organic  and  in  Physiological 
Chemistry:  Deposit  required.  Open  to  undergraduates  only  by  con- 
sent of  the  head  of  the  department.    Professor  DeBarr.    Credit  varies. 

Chemistry  251.  Research  in  Analytical  and  in  Physical  Chem- 
istry: Deposit  required.  Open  to  undergraduates  only  by  consent  of 
the  head  of  the  department.    Professor  Williams.  Credit  varies. 

Chemistry  252.  Research  in  Organic  and  in  Analytical  Chem- 
istry: Deposit  required.  Open  to  undergraduates  only  by  consent  of 
the  head  of  the  department.    Assistant  Professor  Porter.  Credit  varies. 

CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY 
Professor  Paxton 
Classical  Archaeology  1,  3,  and  4  may  be  counted  as  major  work, 
in  Greek,  and  must  be  taken  by  those  majoring  in  that  subject. 
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•  Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Classical  Archaeology  la.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Greeks: 
Informal  lectures  and  study  of  text-book  on  such  topics  as  the  family 
and  clan,  the  name,  marriage,  marriage  ceremonies,  religion,  child- 
hood, education,  slavery,  classes  in  society,  food,  theatrical  and  other 
amusements,  will  be  given  and  assigned.  The  course  will  be  illustrat- 
ed by  numerous  photographs  and  lantern  slides.  Monthly  written  re- 
ports, based  on  outside  reading,  are  required.  No  knowledge  of  Greek 
is  necessary.  2  hours. 

Classical  Archaeology  2b.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans: 
This  course  is  similar  to  Classical  Archaeology  1.  The  two  courses  are 
intended  to  be  supplementary,  but  each  is  complete  in  itself.  No 
knowledge  of  Latin  is  necessary.  2  hours. 

Classical  Archaeology  3a.  Mythology  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans:  Fairbanks's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome  will  be  used  as 
a  nucleus,  and  required  readings  in  Gayley's  Classical  Myths  in  Eng- 
lish Literature,  Frazer's  The  Golden  Bough,  Lang's  Myth,  Ritual,  and 
ReUgion,  or  similar  works,  will  be  assigned.  Four  or  five  informal  lec- 
tures on  art  and  mythology  will  be  given,  and  the  course  will  be  freely 
illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  lantern  and  photographs.  (Given  in 
1917-18.)  4  hours. 

Classical  Archaeology  4b.  Greek  Sculpture:  A  course  in 
the  history,  principles,  and  development  of  Greek  sculpture.  Tarbell's 
History  of  Greek  Art  must  be  in  the  hands  of  each  member  of  the 
class,  but  the  instruction  will  consist  largely  of  formal  and  informal 
lectures,  illustrated  by  photographs  and  the  lantern.  Required  read- 
ings in  Murray's  The  Sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  Furtwaengler's 
Masterpieces  of  Greek  Sculpture,  Waldstein's  Essays  on  the  Art  of 
Phidias.  '  4  hours. 

DOMESTIC  ART 
Miss  Peterson 
For  Undergraduates 
Art  1  and  2  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  may  be  substituted  for  Art 
20  to  satisfy  the  prerequisites  in  this  department.    Art  1  and  2,  how- 
ever, do  not  count  as  credit  in  this  department. 

Art  20.  Free-Hand  Drawing:  Fundamental  principles  under- 
lying art  expression;  sketching  from  objects,  casts,  etc.,  with  pencil 
and  charcoal;  pen  and  ink  sketching,  free-hand  perspective..  The  pur- 
pose of  this  course  is  to  give  students  some  basis  for  the  appreciation 
of  form  and  color.  Not  open  to  students  who  offer  free-hand  drawing 
for  admission.    Six  periods  per  week.  2  hours. 

Art  2L     Theory    of  Esthetic  Expression:    A  study  of  line 
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spaces,  light-and-dark,  proportion,  and  color,  and  the  principles  under- 
lying the  pleasing  arrangement  of  these  elements  with  reference  to 
decorative  art.  Prerequisite,  admission  credit  in  free-hand  drawing  or 
Art  20.  2  hours. 

Art  22b.  Textiles:  A  study  of  the  different  materials  used  in 
costume  and  in  home  decoration  to  determine  the  important  utilitarian 
and  artistic  qualities  that  affect  the  particular  use  of  each.  This 
course  also  includes  a  brief  study  of  the  manufacture  and  iden- 
tification of  the  different  materials.  2  hours. 

Art  23a.  Home  Architecture:  The  evolution  of  the  house; 
liomes  of  primitive  people;  situation,  surroundings,  and  construction  of 
the  house:  skeleton  plans;  general  study  of  the  home  from  the  artistic 
point  of  view.  Prerequisite,  admission  credit  m  free-hand  drawing  or 
Art  20.  2  hours. 

Art  24b.  Elementary  Design:  A  course  including  a  discus- 
sion of,  and  studio  practice  in,  the  application  of  the  principles  of  de- 
sign in  relation  to  home  arts.    Prerequisite,  Art  21.  2  hours. 

Art  25a.  Costume  Design:  This  course  considers  costume  de- 
sign from  the  standpoint  of  the  controlling  factors;  principles  of  design 
and  color,  personality  of  the  individual,  purpose,  and  materials.  Pre- 
requisite, An  21.    (Art  22  recommended.)  2  hours. 

Art  26b.  Costume  Design:  Continuation  of  Art  25,  as  appiied 
particularly  to  millinery,  children's  clothes,  and  underwear.  Prere- 
quisite, Art  25.  2  hours. 

Art  27a.  Home  Decoration:  Application  of  esthetic  princi- 
ples to  home  decoration;  special  consideration  of  walls,  floors,  and 
windows.    Prerequisite,  Art  21.    (Art  25  recommended.)        2  hours. 

Art  28b.  Home  Decoration:  Continuation  of  Art  27.  Special 
consideration  of  selection  and  arrangement  of  furniture,  pictures, 
plants,  cut  flowers,  silverware,  dishes,  table  linen,  and  table  decora- 
tion.   Prerequisite,  Art  27.  2  hours. 

Art  29.  The  House:  A  study  of  the  problems  to  be  considered 
*n  the  building  and  furnishing  of  a  home  for  economy,  convenience, 
and  beauty.  The  course  consists  of  lectures  on  the  principles  of  de- 
sign and  color  as  applied  to  the  exterior  and  interior  of  a  home;  the 
economics  of  furnishing  and  decoration;  and  studio  work  in  planning 
and  furnishing  specific  types  of  hemes.  This  course  is  not  open  to 
student  who  have  credit  in  Art  23,  27.  28,  or  Domestic  Science  12. 
Students  who  take  any  of  the  above  named  courses  after  Art  29  will 
receive  only  half  credit.  4  hours. 

Art  30a.  Clothing:  A  study  of  the  manufacture  and  the  prop- 
erties of  the  important  textile  fibers  with  emphasis  upon  those  points 
that  help  the  constmer  in  the  selection  of  materials  for  clothing  pur- 
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poses;  the  application  of  the  principles  of  design  and  color  to  dress; 
typical  clothing  budgets;  making  of  clothing  budgets.  This  course  is 
not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  in  Art  22,  25,  26,  or  Domestic 
Science  23.  Students  who  take  any  of  the  above  named  courses  after 
Art  30,  will  receive  only  half  credit.  4  hours. 

Art  51a.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Art:  A  study  of 
art  expression  from  the  standpoint  of  general  education  and  the  needs 
of  the  child  in  his  development  through  the  various  grades  in  the  ele- 
mentary school.  The  problems  are  worked  out  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  child's  environment,  his  occupation  in  the  home  and  school 
special  days  and  seasons,  and  to  nature  study.  2  hours. 

Art  52b.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Art:  A  study  of 
the  principles  of  teaching  and  the  value  of  art  in  general  education. 
The  aim  is  to  present  practical  problems  in  drawing,  design  and  com- 
position, and  construction  work  that  may  be  carried  out  in  schoolrooms 
v<ith  simple  equipment  and  with  materials  that  are  easily  procured. 
Prerequsite,  Art  51.  2  hours. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 
Assistant  Professor  Hopkins 

Students  selecting  domestic  science  as  a  major  may  select  do- 
mestic art  as  a  minor. 

Students  who  major  in  domestic  science  may  select  Chemistry  1 
and  4  instead  of  Chemistry  1  and  2  to  fulfill  the  freshman  science  re- 
quirement. 

Domestic  Science  1  and  2  will  satisfy  the  requirement  of  eight 
hours  in  Group  II. 

Domestic  Science  la.  Selection  and  Preparation  of  Foods; 
Study  of  food  principles  in  relation  to  chemical  composition  and  value 
in  the  body;  changes  effected  by  heat,  cold,  or  fermentation;  study  of 
the  problem  of  marketing.  Fundamental  cooking  processes  are  illus- 
trated in  the  preparation  of  foods.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  1  and 
Domestic  Science  5.    Deposit  required.  4  hours. 

Domestic  Science  2b.  Selection  and  Economic  Uses  of 
Foods:  Continuation  of  Domestic  Science  1.  Planning,  preparation, 
and  serving  of  meals  based  upon  economic  and  dietetic  standards. 
Prerequisite,  Domestic  Science  1.    Deposit  required.  4  hours. 

Domestic  Science  3a.  Dietetics:  Principles  of  diet;  relation 
of  food  to  health;  influence  of  age,  sex,  and  occupation  on  diet;  appli- 
cation of  principles  to  needs  of  individuals  and  groups  under  varying 
conditions;  methods  of  computing  dietaries.  Planning  and  serving 
dietaries  under  various  physiological  and  economic  conditions.  Pre- 
requisites, Domestic  Science  2,  Physiology  1,  and  Bacteriology  2.  De- 
posit required.  4  hours. 
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Domestic  Science  4b.  Special  Problems  in  Dietetics:  Die- 
tetic treatment  of  certain  diseases;  study  of  food  for  infants  and 
children  of  different  ages;  principles  of  home  nursing;  computing, 
preparation,  and  serving  of  dietaries  suitable  for  infants  and  growing 
children.  Prerequisites,  Domestic  Science  3  and  Hygiene  2.  Deposit 
required.  4  hours. 

Domestic  Science  5a.  Food  Products:  Study  of  source, 
manufacture,  adulteration,  and  preservation  of  food-stuffs.  This 
course  is  a  prerequisite  to  Domestic  Science  1,  but  may  be  taken  at 
the  same  time  with  that  course.  2  hours. 

Domestic  Science  6.  Foods:  Composition,  cost  and  nutritive 
value;  effect  of  heat,  cold,  and  fertnentation;  study  of  principles  in- 
volved in  selection  of  typical  foods.  This  course  is  planned  to  give 
technique  in  use  of  equipment  and  in  handhng  of  materials.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  acquiring  ease  and  accuracy  in  cooking  processes. 
This  course  and  Domestic  Science  7  are  intended  for  students  who  desire 
3.  general  knowledge  of  foods  and  nutrition,  and  is  not  open  to  students 
who  have  admission  credit  in  domestic  science  or  credit  for  Domestic 
Science  1,  2,  3,  or  4.  Students  who  take  Domestic  Science  1  or  2  after 
Domestic  Science  6  will  receive  only  half  credit.  4  hours. 

Domestic  Science  7.  Foods:  Preparation  and  service  of  foods. 
Continuation  of  Domestic  Science  6.  Problems  in  preparation  and  ser- 
vice of  meals  for  family;  cost  and  dietetic  values.  Prerequisite,  Domestic 
Science  6.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  admission  credit  in  domestic 
science  or  credit  for  Domestic  Science  1,  2,  3,  or  4.  Students  who  take 
Domestic  Science  1  or  2  after  Domestic  Science  6  will  receive  only  half 
■credit.  4  hours. 

Domestic  Science  12b.  Special  Problems  in  Home  Archi- 
tecture: Study  of  the  size  and  arrangement  of  rooms  and  the  loca- 
tion of  equipment  with  reference  to  economy  of  labor.  Study  of  furni- 
ture, utensils,  appliances,  and  convenience  from  the  point  of  view  of 
utility  and  economy.  2  hours. 

Domestic  Science  14a.  Home  Administration:  Organization 
of  the  household;  division  of  income;  household  accounts;  general 
principles  of  buying;  division  of  labor  and  responsibility  in  the  home; 
system  and  efficiency  in  methods  of  housework;  care  of  utensils  and 
furniture;  cleaning  of  fabrics  and  removal  of  stains.  2  hours. 

Domestic  Science  23a.  Textiles:  Economic  aspects  of  the 
purchase  of  textiles  for  household  use;  draperies;  rugs;  table  linen;  bed 
linen;  clothing;  and  millinery.  2  hours. 

Education  145b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Domestic  Science: 
Instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  domestic  science;  observation  work; 
lesson  planning  and  practice  teaching.  2  hours. 
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ECONOMICS 

Professor  Dowd,    Associate  Professor  Adams,    Mr.  Robb 
Economics  1  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Economics  la.  Elementary  Economics:  A  treatment  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  science.  The  work  will  be  principally 
class  room  discussion  based  on  the  text-book  and  source- book  assign- 
ments.   Associate  Professor  Adams,  Mr.  Robb.  4  hours. 

Economics  4a.  Money  and  Banking:  The  first  part  of  this 
course  will  be  taken  up  with  a  study  of  the  theories  and  principles  of 
money;  the  second  part  will  consist  of  a  study  of  the  principles  of 
banking  used  in  the  United  States  with  particular  reference  to  the 
history  and  operation  of  the  new  national  bank  act.  The  work  will 
consist  of  lectures,  assignments,  and  recitations,  and  will  be  made  as 
practical  as  possible.    Associate  Professor  Adams,  Mr.  Robb.  4  hours. 

Economics  5b.  Public  Finance:  A  study  of  the  principles  of 
public  expenditure,  public  revenues,  public  indebtedness,  and  financial 
administration.  A  part  of  this  work  will  consist  of  practical  research 
and  investigation  on  the  part  of  each  student.  The  class  room  work 
will  consist  of  lectures,  class  discussion,  and  assigned  readings.  As- 
sociate Professor  Adams.  4  hours. 

Economics  6b.  Labor  Problems:  The  conflicts  between  em- 
ployers and  wage-earners — trade  unionism,  arbitration,  strikes,  lock- 
outs, boycotts,  and  sabotage — will  be  treated  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  public,  the  employer,  and  the  laborer.  Labor  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  the  health  and  morals  of  the  workers  will  be  studied,  as 
well  as  woman-  and  child-labor  legislation.  Co-operation,  profit-shar- 
ing, and  other  methods  of  increasing  the  efficiency  and  welfare  of 
wage-earners  will  be  taken  up.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  class 
discussions.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  a  subject  for  special  study. 
Associate  Professor  Adams.  4  hours. 

Economics  lOa.  Business  Law:  This  course  is  intended  to  give 
the  student  some  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  legal  aspect  of  common 
business  transactions  and  should  enable  him  to  gain  that  comprehen- 
sion of  business  which  may  be  had  only  from  an  understanding  of  the 
legal  situations  involved.  A  student  should  gain  from  the  course  such 
an  acquaintance  with  the  law  as  a  business  man  usually  acquires  from 
an  extended  and  varied  business  experience.  He  should  derive  from  it 
a  sense  of  the  occasion  when  he  should  consult  a  lawyer  for  guidance 
to  avoid  making  legal  mistakes  rather  than  any  feeling  that  he  is  com- 
petent to  dispense  with  legal  advice.  Though  the  student  will  have  a 
text  to  read,  the  work  of  the  lecture  hour  will  consist  almost  entirely  of 
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the  presentation  of  business  situations  and  a  class  discussion  of  the 
legal  consequences.  In  this  way  the  course  will  cover  topics  of  con- 
tracts, sales,  bailments,  negotiable  instruments,  agency,  partnerships, 
real  and  personal  property  and  bankruptcy.  4  hours. 

Economics  lla.  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce:  Itisthe 
object  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  present  and  possi')le  future  domestic  and  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  show  how  and  along  what  lines  our  commerce 
may  be  advantageously  expanded.  A  survey  of  the  resources,  industries 
and  commerce  of  the  United  States  and  of  various  foreign  countries 
will  bg  made;  internal  transportation  facilities  and  ocean  trade  routes 
will  be  studied;  the  promotion  and  protection  of  trade  by  different 
countries  through  tariff  policies,  bounties,  merchant  marine,  banking 
facilities,  foreign  investments,  diplomacy,  trade  experts,  war,  etc. 
will  be  examined;  and  the  influence  which  the  European  war  has  had 
and  will  have  upon  our  domestic  and  foreign  trade  will  be  discussed 
Mr.  Robb.  4  hours 

Economics  12b.  Markets  and  Marketing;  A  study  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  staple  commodities  through  the  organized  exchanges 
examination  of  ihe  various  methods  by  which  non-staple  agricultural 
commodities  are  marketed;  methods  of  marketing  by  large  corporations 
through  sales  agencies,  traveUng  salesmen  and  factors'  agreements 
brokerage,  commission,  and  wholesale  business;  and  retail  distribution 

4  hours 

Economics  14b.  Practical  Banking:  An  advanced  course  for 
those  already  familiar  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  banking 
The  object  of  the  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  actual 
banking  practices  in  the  United  States  and  to  analyze  some  of  the  chief 
banking  problems.  A  large  part  of  the  course  will  be  a  laboratory  study 
of  the  work  of  the  different  officers  and  departments  of  our  financial 
institutions.    Prerequisite,  Economics  4.    Mr.  Robb.  4  hours 

Economics  15a.    Corporation  Finance:    A  presentation  of  the 
variations  in  risks,  income,  and  control  which  are  attached  to  the  vari 
ous  kinds  of  securities  issued  by  corporations;  principles  governin 
the  issuance  and  proportions  of  classes  of  securities  of  corporations,  o 
the  plan  of  capitalization;    financial  situations  which  lead  to  the  is 
suance  of  particular  forms  of  securities;  the  organization  of  subsidiaries 
securities  issued  for  merger;  leases  and  consolidations;  amortization  of 
debt;  the  preparation  of  securities  with  relation  to  the  market;  establish 
ment  of  funds  for  the  capital  account:  financing  through  an  appeal  to 
the  stockholders,  and  stockholders'  "rights";  syndicate  transactions 
underwriting  securities  by  financial  institutions;  making  a  market;  fi 
nancing  of  receiverships  and  reorganizations.    Prerequisite,  Economic 
22.    Mr.  Robb.  4  hours 
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Economics  20b.  Economic  History:  The  first  part  of  this 
course  will  be  taken  up  with  the  study  of  the  development  of  agricul- 
ture, industry,  and  commerce  of  England,  and  the  second  part  will  con- 
sist of  a  study  of  the  economic  development  of  the  United  States. 
Stress  will  be  laid  upon  the  relation  of  the  economic  problems  to  dis- 
tribution of  population,  politics,  and  social  conditions  at  different 
periods.    Mr.  Robb.  4  hours. 

Economics  21a.  Business  Organization  and  Administration: 
A  brief  survey  of  the  development  of  business  enterprise.  Comparison 
of  the  individual  proprietorship,  the  partnership,  and  the  corpcjration; 
the  structure  and  the  organization  of  corporations;  where  to  incorporate; 
the  charter;  organization  meetings;  selection  of  officers;  proxies;  voting 
trusts;  standing  committees,  etc.  Factors  influencing  location  and 
construction  of  plants.  Purchasing  and  receiving;  supplies  and  inven- 
tories; production  routine;  wage  systems  and  philosophies  of  manage- 
ment, including  a  brief  survey  of  the  scientific  management  and  busi- 
ness efficiency  movements;  credits  and  collections;  sales  organization; 
advertising  department;  traffic  and  shipping;  office  organization;  office 
records,  etc.    Mr.  Robb.  4  hours. 

Economics  22a.  Elements  of  Accounting;  This  course  is  de- 
signed to  give  the  student  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
problems  of  modern  accounting.  The  subject  matter  includes  theories 
of  debit  and  credit;  classification  of  accounts;  underlying  principles  of 
the  various  accounting  records;  business  papers  and  documents  used 
as  the  basis  of  first  entry;  simple  problems  of  the  balance  sheet  and 
income  statement,  types  of  business  organizations  with  particular  em- 
phasis, from  the  viewpoint  of  accounts,  on  the  individual  proprietorship 
and  partnership  business  firms.  Ample  practice  for  students  is  provided 

4  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Economics  lOlb.  Transportation:  Development  of  the  railway 
systems  of  the  United  States;  the  branches  of  the  railway  service;  lead- 
ing features  of  departmental  organization,  management,  and  accounting; 
rates;  and  governnjental  regulation  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
countries.  Water  transportation  facilities  in  the  United  States;  services' 
rates,  and  organization;  shipping  and  navigation  policies  of  the  leading 
commercial  nations.  Telephone,  telegraph,  and  pipe-line  service  and 
rates.    Associate  Professor  AdamiS.  4  hours. 

Economics  102b.  Insurance:  This  course  takes  up  both  personal 
and  property  insurance.  First,  a  detailed  study  of  the  principles  under- 
lying the  insurance  of  persons,  including  an  examination  of  the  different 
kinds  of  insurance  organizations;  selection  of  lives;  types  of  policies; 
methods  of  loading;  reserves;  surrender  values;  policy  loans;  office  and 
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field  organization;  sickness  and  invalidity  insurance;  unemployment 
and  old-age  insurance;  workmen's  compensation.  Second,  the  develop- 
ment of  fire,  marine  and  other  property  insurance  business  with  an  ex- 
amination of  the  different  types  of  companies;  the  office  and  field  or- 
ganization; the  bases  on  which  rates  are  made;  and  government  regu- 
lation of  all  kinds  of  insurance.    Mr.  Robb.  4  hours. 

Economics  103a.  Statistics  and  Statistical  Methods:  A  study 
of  how  to  gather,  present,  and  interpret  statistical  data.  Averages,  in- 
dex numbers,  measures  of  variations  from  averages,  and  methods  of 
graphic  presentation  of  results.  A  detailed  study  of  economic  and 
business  statistical  data  will  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
value  and  importance  of  correct  statistical  methods  in  presenting  facts 
in  regard  to  public  problems  or  private  business  organizations.  A  large 
part  of  the  work  will  consist  of  laboratory  exercises.  4  hours. 

Economics  104a.  Rural  Economics:  This  course  deals  with 
the  problems  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  agriculture  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  individual  farmer  and  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
The  problems  of  farm  management,  tenancy,  rural  credit,  co  opera- 
tive buying  and  selling,  transportation,  and  insurance  will  be  taken  up. 
Associate  Professor  Adams,  Mr.  Robb.  2  hours. 

Economics  106a.  Salesmanship:  The  essentials  of  salesman- 
ship are  considered  in  this  course.  The  student  is  given  a  grounding 
in  the  principles  of  selling  and  practice  in  the  presentation  of  a  selling 
proposition  from  its  inception  in  the  customer's  mind  throughout  its 
development  and  final  consummation  as  a  sale.  The  distinct  forms 
of  sales  are  illustrated  with  typical  problems  in  selling  at  retail,  whole- 
sale, the  marketing  of  specialties  and  problems  in  promotion.  The 
student  is  familiarized  with  the  essential  features  in  the  linking  of 
sales  and  advertising  campaigns,  in  the  creation  and  the  development 
of  business  backgrounds.    Prerequisite,  Psychology  1.  2  hours. 

Economics  107b.  Cost  Accounting  and  Auditing:  In  studying 
cost  accounting  the  following  problems  are  taken  up:  elements  of  costs 
principles  and  general  methods  of  cost  finding;  direct  and  indirect 
costs;  direct  and  indirect  expenses;  wage  systems;  recording  material 
and  wage  costs;  compiling  of  cost  data;  control  of  cost  records  by  fi- 
nancial books.  Under  auditing  will  be  taken  up:  working  audit  pro- 
grams for  various  classes  of  businesses;  methods  of  accounting  used  by 
various  successful  firms.    Prerequisite,  Economics  22.  4  hours. 

Economics  108b.  Economic  Theory:  This  course  is  for  ad- 
vanced students  who  are  already  familiar  with  the  principles  of  eco- 
nomics. The  laws  of  economic  change  are  described  and  it  is  shown 
how  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  are  affected  by  the  static 
and  dynamic  changes  in  economic  society.    Different  theories  of  th^ 
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distribution  of  wealth  are  compared  and  contrasted  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  the  student  to  formulate  an  economiic  philosophy  of  his  own. 
Prerequisites,  Economics  1  and  111.  Associate  Professor  Adams.  2  hours- 
Economics  109b.  Investments  and  Business  Cycles:  This 
course  will  discuss  tests  of  various  kinds  of  investments  from  the  view- 
point of  the  investor.  First,  the  different  classes  of  investments  will 
be  taken  up:  real  estate  mortgages,  realty  mortgage  bonds;  bonds  and 
stocks  of  railways,  of  electric  lines,  of  mining  and  oil  concerns,  of  manu- 
facturing corporations,  and  of  mercantile  companies;  short  time  notes  of 
business  concerns;  analysis  of  corporation  financial  reports.  The  causes 
which  produce  periodic  prosperity  and  depression  in  the  business  world 
and  the  effect  of  such  business  cycles  on  different  types  of  investments^ 
will  be  examined.  Investment  needs  of  different  classes  of  individ- 
uals, of  insurance  companies,  of  trust  companies,  and  of  savings  and 
commercial  banks  will  be  discussed.  2  hours. 

Economics  llOa.  The  Trust  Problem;  The  object  of  this 
course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  public  problems  which  are  due 
to  growth  of  the  large  monopolistic  industrial  combinations  which  are 
generally  designated  as  "the  trusts."  The  work  will  consist  of  a  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  industrial  combinations  in  the  United 
States;  the  causes  which  brought  about  the  trust  movement;  trade  and 
business  methods  employed  by  these  combinations  in  dealing  with 
their  competitors,  their  employees,  and  with  the  public;  a  study  of  the 
anti-trust  legislation  of  the  United  States  and  the  effect  of  such  legis- 
lation on  the  trust  problem.  Our  methods  of  dealing  with  industrial 
combinations  will  be  compared  with  those  employed  in  the  European 
countries.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  a  special  topic  for  investi- 
gation and  report.  The  class  work  will  consist  of  class  discussion  bas- 
ed on  the  text  and  other  assignments,  and  of  informal  lectures.  Pre- 
requisite, Economics  15.    Associate  Professor  Adams.  2  hours. 

Economics  Ilia.  History  of  Economic  Thought:  Various 
types  of  economic  doctrines  with  special  reference  to  connection  be- 
tween theories  and  the  economic  organization  of  society  at  the  time 
the  theories  were  formulated  will  be  studied.  The  course  will  include 
the  following  economic  doctrines:  (1)  antiquity;  (2)  middle  ages;  (3) 
Mercantilists;  (4)  Physiocrates:  (5)  Adam  Smith  and  his  contempor- 
aries; (6)  English  Classical  School;  (7)  continental  development  of 
economic  thought;  (8)  rise  of  socialism;  (9)  early  American  writers- 
(10)  German  Historical  School;  (11)  Marx  and  his  followers;  (12)  Aus- 
trian School;  (13)  modern  English  and  continental  economists;  (14) 
leading  economists  in  America  today.  Prerequisite,  Economics  1. 
Associate  Professor  Adams.  4  hours. 
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Primarily  for  Graduates 
Economics  200a.     Seminar  in  Economic  Problems:  This 
course  is  aimed  to  develop  original  investigation  in  economic  problems. 
Open  to  graduate  and  major  students.     Associate  Professor  Adams, 
Mr.  Robb.  1  to  3  hours. 

Economics  201b.  Seminar  in  Economic  Problems:  A  contin- 
uation of  Economics  200.    Associate  Professor  Adams,  Mr.  Robb. 

1  to  3  hours. 

Economics  202a.  Seminar  in  Accountancy  and  Private  Busi- 
ness Problems:  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an 
opportunity  to  investigate  in  a  thorough  manner  the  practical  business 
problems  in  which  he  is  most  interested.  Open  to  graduates  and  ma- 
jor students  who  have  had  a  sufficient  number  of  undergraduate  eco- 
nomics courses.  1  to  3  hours. 

Economics  203b.  Seminar  in  Accountancy  and  Private  Busi- 
ness Problems:    A  continuation  of  Economics  202.        1  to  3  hours- 

EDUCATION 

Professor  Phelan,  Professor  Parsons,  Professor  Schmidt, 
Assistant  Professor  Brooks,  Assistant  Professor  Griffith, 
Assistant  Professor  Ferriss 

Psychology  1  or  51  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  education,  and 
should  be  elected  in  the  sophomore  year. 

Psychology  1  and  51  and  Education  2  may  not  be  counted  as  major 
work. 

With  the  consent  of  the  department,  the  courses  in  methods  of 
teaching  high  school  subjects  may  be  counted  to  the  amount  of  not 
more  than  four  hours  as  major  or  minor  work  in  education. 

Some  knowledge  of  logic,  ethics,  sociology,  and  biology  is  desirable 
for  students  doing  major  work  in  education. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Psychology  la.  Elements  of  Psychology:  See  Psychology. 
Professor  Phelan,  Assistant  Professor  Brooks,  Assistant  Professor 
Ferriss.  4  hours. 

Psychology  51a.  General  Psychology:  See  Psychol jgy.  Profes- 
sor Phelan.  4  hours 

Education  2b.  Educational  Psychology:  A  study  of  the  ele- 
ments and  principles  of  the  learning  process;  the  fundamental  instincts 
and  capacities;  the  organization  of  experience  as  habit,  perception,  im- 
agination, memory,  association,  correlation  of  studies,  transfer  of 
training,  attention  and  interest,  analysis,  reasoning,  cultivation  of  emo- 
tions, motor  expression,  and  motor  training.  Collateral  readings,  lectures. 
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recitations.  Colvin's  Learning  Process.  Professor  Phelan,  Assistant 
Professor  Ferriss.  4  hours- 

Education  20b.  History  of  Education,  Ancient,  Mediaeval 
and  Modern:  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  development 
of  educational  theory  and  practice  as  determined  by  the  various  social, 
economic,  political,  and  religious  conditions  in  different  nations  from 
earlier  times  to  the  present.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  an 
evaluation  of  present  educational  practices  and  beUefs.  Class  dis- 
cussions, supplemented  by  assigned  readings  and  lectures.  Monroe's 
History  of  Education.  Students  wishing  to  take  this  course  for  grad- 
uate credit  will  be  required  to  do  additional  work;  in  that  case  the 
course  will  be  called  Education  120.  Assistant  Professor  Brooks.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Ferriss.  4  hours 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Division  A 

Education  lOlb.  Principles  of  Education:  A  course  in  the 
philosophy  of  education.  The  aims,  ideals,  and  basis  of  effective 
teaching  will  be  examined  in  the  light  of  biology,  psychology,  and 
sociology.  The  school  will  be  studied  as  a  social  institution,  with 
special  regard  to  the  ethics  of  democracy,  and  the  institutions  that 
educate.  The  nature  of  the  curriculum  will  be  determined  with  refer- 
ence to  the  doctrine  of  formal  disciphne,  and  the  elemental  educative 
values.  The  relation  of  psychology  to  teaching  will  be  shown  in  the 
problems  of  instinct,  interest,  habit,  and  memory;  the  methods  and  the 
results  of  education.  Collateral  readings,  lectures,  recitations,  and 
thesis.  Thorndike's  Education.  Professor  Phelan,  Assistant  Professor 
Ferriss.  4  hours. 

Education  102a.  The  High  School  Program  of  Studies: 
This  course  deals  with  the  organization  of  high  school  curricula  as 
determined  by  social  and  educational  needs.  Among  the  topics  receiv- 
ing special  attention  are  the  historical  development  of  the  program 
of  studies;  evaluation  and  criticism  of  existing  curricula;  present 
economic,  social,  civic,  moral,  and  cultural  demands  upon  the  program  of 
studies;  reforms  now  under  way;  actual  community  analyses;  and 
principles  upon  which  reconstruction  must  be  based.  Lectures, 
readings,  and  discussions.     Professor  Parsons,    Professor  Schmidt. 

2  hours. 

Education  103b.     The  Social  Administration  of  the  High 
School:    This  course  deals  with  the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects 
of  the  high  school  as  a  social  institution.    Special  attention  is  given 
to  such  topics  as    the  meaning  and  scope  of  secondary  education  ; 
the  psychology  and  hygiene  of  adolescence;  the  institutional  relation- 
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ships  of  the  high  school;  its  functions  in  preparing  for  college,  for 
vocation,  for  social  intercourse,  for  citizenship,  for  health,  and  for 
leisure  occupation;  principles  of  efficient  organization,  and  scientific 
management;  and  the  high  school  as  a  social  center.  Professor 
Parsons,  Professor  Schmidt.  2  hours. 

Education  104b.  Child  Study:  A  study  of  the  child  mind  in 
development,  (a)  History,  sources,  aims,  and  methods  of  child  study; 
the  problems  of  infancy,  physical  and  mental  growth,  instinctive 
activity,  motor  development,  play,  interest,  habit,  linguistic  develop- 
ment, personahty,  abnormalities,  and  stages  of  childhood,  (b)  The 
adolescent  stage:  its  periods  of  growth,  storm  and  stress,  mutual 
unifications,  moral  and  religious  awakenings,  juvenile  faults  and 
crimes,  play  and  games.    Professor  Phelan.  2  hours. 

Education  105a.  Experimental  Education:  This  course  con- 
siders the  motor,  intellectual,  and  emotional  development  of  childhood 
and  youth.  Problems  of  growth,  play,  fatigue,  individual  and  sex  dif- 
ferences are  studied.  Mental  and  social  measurements  are  investigat- 
ed, consisting  of  physical,  motor,  and  sensory  tests,  and  experiments 
in  perception,  attention,  association,  suggestion,  imagination,  and 
memory,  and  psychology  and  pedagogy  of  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
composition,  and  arithmetic.  Lectures,  recitations,  readings,  and 
laboratory.  Rusk's  Introduction  to  Experimental  Education.  Pro- 
fessor Phelan.  4  hours. 

Education  106a.  Elementary  Education:  A  course  in  gram- 
mar grade  methods  for  superintendents,  principals,  and  supervisors; 
special  emphasis  given  to  the  child's  process  of  learning  and  the 
method  of  the  recitation.  The  aim  is  to  famiharize  the  student  with 
the  correlation  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  school  curriculum,  and  the 
principles  involved  in  the  construction  of  a  course  of  study.  Discus- 
sion of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic,  language,  history, 
geography,  and  science  will  be  paralleled  by  observation  work.  Lec- 
tures, required  readings,  writing  of  lesson  plans,  and  text-book  study. 
Assistant  Professor  Griffith.  4  hours. 

Education  107a.  Educational  Theorists  of  Modern  Times: 
An  intensive  study  of  selected  portions  of  the  educational  writings  of 
Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Froebel,  Montessori,  and  Dewey,  in- 
volving a  critical  consideration  of  the  applications  of  such  theories 
as  the  doctrine  of  development,  the  doctrine  of  liberty,  auto-education, 
practical  life  activities,  formal  discipline,  the  project-method,  the 
doctrine  of  interest,  etc.,  to  educational  practice.  Lectures,  class  dis- 
cussions, and  a  written  report  on  some  special  problem.  Assistant 
Professor  Brooks,  Assistant  Profeesor  Ferriss.  2  hours. 

Education  108b.     Secondary  School  Methods:    This  course 
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deals  in  a  scientific  and  practical  manner  with  the  problems  of  high 
school  instruction  and  discipline.  Principles  of  practice  are  developed 
in  the  light  of  the  psychology  of  adolescence,  the  psychology  of  sub- 
ject matter,  the  psychology  of  learning  and  thinking,  and  current 
social  demands.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  semester  each  student 
is  required  to  make  a  careful  survey  of  the  best  literature  dealing 
with  the  teaching  of  his  major  and  minor  subjects.  The  work  is 
further  paralleled  by  observation  in  neighboring  high  schools.  Pro- 
fessor Schmidt.  4  hours. 

Education  109a.  Foreign  School  Systems:  This  course  deals 
with  the  organization,  administration,  and  supervision  of  education  in 
the  leading  foreign  school  systems.  Constant  reference  is  made  to  con- 
ditions in  this  country.  The  course,  although  primarily  professional, 
is  nevertheless  especially  well  adapted  to  students  in  other  depart- 
ments who  wish  to  acquaint  themselves  with  educational  ideals  and 
practices  the  world  over.    Professor  Schmidt.  2  hours. 

Education  llOa.  Principles  of  Moral  Education:  An  exami- 
nation of  the  nature  of  character  development,  and  the  application  of 
the  principles  thus  derived  to  the  problems  of  character  building  con- 
fronting the  teacher  and  parent.  A  study  of  moral  values  and  the 
methods  of  moral  instruction  and  training  in  the  schools.  Lectures, 
readings,  discussions,  and  a  thesis.  Holmes's  Principles  of  Character 
Making.    Professor  Phelan.  2  hours. 

Education  lllb.  Social  Phases  of  Education:  A  consideration 
of  education  as  a  social  process.  The  place  and  function  of  the  school 
as  a  social  factor  in  its  relation  to  the  home,  the  state,  the  church, 
trade,  and  amusements.  Among  the  topics  treated  are  the  social 
extension  of  the  school;  school  and  the  business  world;  parental 
schools;  the  juvenile  court;  self-governing  clubs;  the  boy  problem;  edu- 
cation and  crime;  industrial  education;  agricultural  education;  athlet- 
ics; course  of  study;  six-year  high  school;  social  study  period  and  re- 
citation; and  high  school  fraternities.  Lectures,  readings,  reports,  and 
thesis.    Assistant  Professor  Ferriss.  '2  hours. 

Education  Il2b.  City  School  Administration:  This  course 
deals  with  the  organization,  administration  and  supervision  of  city 
school  systems.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  such  topics  as 
the  legal,  administrative,  and  supervisory  organization  of  city  school 
systems;  respective  functions  of  school  boards,  superintendents, 
principals,  and  teachers;  the  curriculum,  and  types  of  schools  and 
courses  of  study  as  determined  by  community  needs;  standards  for 
building  and  general  material  equipment;  text  books  and  courses  of 
study;  the  training,  selection,  improvement,  and  promotion  of  teachers; 
grading  and  promotion  of  pupils;  methods  and  means  of  scientific 
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supervision  and  management;  records;  and  annual  reports.  The  work 
from  beginning  to  end  is  based  upon  a  study  of  actual  conditions  as 
revealed  in  recent  school  surveys  and  in  neighboring  school  systems. 
Professor  Schmidt.  4  hours. 

Education  113.  Educational  Measurement:  A  survey  of  ex- 
perimental investigations  of  school  problems,  an  intensive  study  of 
units,  scales,  and  standards  for  measuring  educational  achievement 
in  arithmetic,  spelling,  writing,  reading,  composition,  and  grammar. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  Courtis  tests  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  Ayers  and  Thorndike  tests  in  handwriting,  and  the 
Hillegas  tests  in  composition.  This  is  a  correspondence  course  in  which 
students  quahfied  by  previous  training  will  be  assigned  problems  for 
experimental  investigation  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  This 
is  an  advanced  course.  Prerequisites,  Education  2  and  Education  105, 
or  equivalent.    Professor  Phelan.  2  hours. 

Education  Il4a.  Psychology  of  Mental  Deficiency:  This 
course  considers  ihe  varieties  and  grades  of  mental  deficiency,  the 
backward  child,  the  feeble-minded,  and  the  exceptional  child;  methods 
of  clinical  examination,  Binet  scales,  uses  and  limitations;  clinical 
tests  and  observations.  Lectures,  reports,  and  laboratory.  Professor 
Phelan.  2  hours. 

Education  Il5a.  Vocational  Education:  This  course  deals 
with  the  leading  types  of  vocational  education  as  found  in  Europe 
and  America.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  agricultural,  commercial, 
and  industrial  education,  and  to  continuation  schools  and  courses. 
After  a  rapid  survey  of  the  European  situation,  an  mtensive  study  is 
made  of  American  conditions,  legislation,  typical  state  and  city  sys- 
tems, and  characteristic  institutions,  emphasizing  the  most  pressing 
current  problems.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  semester  a 
co-operative  survey  is  made  of  the  needs  and  facilities  for  voca- 
tional education  in  Oklahoma.  This  is  followed  by  the  formula- 
tion of  a  proposed  scheme  for  vocational  education  in  the  state.  Pro- 
fessor Schmidt.  4  hours. 

Education  Il6b.  Vocational  Guidance:  The  course  includes 
a  survey  of  the  recent  rapid  development  of  the  various  organizations, 
within  and  outside  the  schools,  for  securirg  a  more  rational  ad- 
justment between  education  and  early  vocational  experiences.  Such 
topics  as  guidance,  placement,  employment  supervision,  vocational 
analysis,  cumulative  school  records,  vocational  surveys,  and  vocation 
bureaus  will  be  discussed.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  rela- 
tion of  industrial  education  to  vocational  guidance.    Professor  Phelan. 

2  hours. 

Education  Il7b.    School  Hygiene:    The  work  of  this  course 
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considers  the  physical  welfare  of  the  child  in  its  relation  to  its  moral 
and  intellectual  development.  It  involves  the  study  of  school  legis- 
lation relative  to  school  hygiene,  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilating  of 
school  rooms,  physical  exercise,  medical  inspection,  nature  of  com- 
municable diseases,  detection  and  treatment  of  the  defects  of  the 
senses,  laws  of  fatigue,  hygienic  programs,  etc.  Lectures,  selected 
readings,  a'nd  reports.    Assistant  Professor  Ferriss.  2  hours. 

Education  1 18b.  Statistical  Method:  This  is  essentially  a  course 
in  school  surveys.  It  deals  with  the  theory  and  practices  of  the 
statistical  method  as  applied  to  the  study  of  educational  problems. 
Typical  school  surveys  and  a  variety  of  other  statistical  investigations 
will  be  carefully  examine!.  Considerable  practice  will  be  given  in  the 
solution  of  problems  from  original  data.  Members  of  the  class  will 
be  required  to  make  actual  surveys  of  educational  conditions  in 
neighboring  cities.  This  course  is  intended  for  high  school  principals 
and  superintendents,  and  for  those  expecting  to  engage  in  research. 
Professor  Schmidt.  2  hours. 

Education  Il9b.  Rural  Education:  A  course  designed  especially 
for  county  superintendents,  rural  school  supervisors,  principals  and 
teachers  of  consolidated  and  village  schools,  and  principals  of 
larger  rural  schools.  A  study  of  rural  economic  and  social  conditions 
of  Oklahoma  will  show  certain  fundamental  rural  needs.  A  critical, 
constructive  examination  of  the  rural  and  village  schools  of  the 
present  will  be  made  in  the  light  of  these  needs,  and  thus  will  be  dis- 
covered the  necessary  reorganization,  redirection,  and  revitalization  of 
these  schools  in  the  following  respects:  (1)  the  newer  subjects  of  the 
curriculum,  as  agriculture,  domestic  science,  domestic  art,  etc.,  and  the 
methods  of  introducing  them  and  making  them  more  effective;  (2)  the 
content  of  the  older  subjects  of  the  course  of  study,  as  arithmetic, 
history,  etc.,  in  view  of  these  rural  needs;  (3)  the  function  of,  and  the 
ways  of  handling,  rural  and  village  community  and  extension  work 
home  projects,  dab  work,  etc.;  (4)  the  village  high  school,  its  curricu- 
lum and  its  relation  to  the  rural  problem;  (5)  the  work  of  teacher, 
principal,  supervisor,  and  county  superintendent  in  making  the  school 
the  central  factor  in  the  solution  of  this  vital  educational  problem.  A 
broad  survey  of  successful  rural  schools  and  of  successful  rural  school 
methods  in  use  in  different  sections  of  the  country  will  be  made. 
Assistant  Professor  Brooks,  Assistant  Professor  Ferriss.  2  hours. 

Education  I2la.  Principles  of  Method:  This  course  deals  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  instruction,  supervision,  and  class  rocm 
management.  These  are  developed  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  child  psychology,  the  psychology  of  learning  and  thinking, 
the  psychology  of  subject  matter,  and  current  social  demands.  The 
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theoretical  work  is  constantly  paralleled  by  observation  in  the  local 
schools.  The  course  is  intended  for  elementary  and  high  school 
teachers,  and  for  prospective  high  school  principals  and  superintendents. 
Professor  Schmidt.  4  hours. 

Education  122a.  State  and  County  Educational  Ad<ninistra- 
tion:  This  course  deals  critically  and  constructively  with  the  legal  or- 
ganization, the  administration,  and  the  supervision  of  sta\e,  county, 
township,  and  district  school  systems  Familiarity  with  actual  condi- 
tions is  secured  through  a  careful  study  of  the  various  school  codes,  the 
reports  of  state  superintendents,  state  and  county  school  surveys,  and 
original  investigation.  Due  attention  is  given  to  such  reform  move- 
ments as  county  unit  organization,  consolidation  of  schools  rural  su- 
pervision, methods  of  levying  and  apportioning  school  funds,  standards 
for  buildings  and  equipment,  improvement  of  teachers,  uniform  records, 
and  community  centers.  The  work  of  the  course,  although  nationwide 
in  its  scope,  will  center  constantly  about  Oklahoma  conditions.  Pro- 
fessor Schmidt.  •  2  hours. 

Education  123a.  History  of  American  Education:  A  study 
of  the  development  of  the  elementary  school,  the  secondary  school, 
and  the  higher  educational  institutions,  from  the  dame  school^ 
the  Latin  grammar  school,  and  other  transplanted  European  insti- 
tutions, through  the  period  of  the  modification  of  educational  insti- 
tutions to  meet  new  conditions  (the  district  school,  the  academies,  the 
denominational  college,  etc.),  to  the  present  educational  syj- tern,  embrac- 
ing free  elementary  schools,  high  schools,  state  universities,  privately 
endowed  colleges  and  universities,  and  various  types  of  technical 
schools,  together  with  an  examination  of  our  educational  situation  in 
the  light  of  the  social,  economic,  and  moral  conditions  of  today.  Class 
discussions,  readings,  reports  on  special  problems,  and  lectures.  As- 
sistant Professor  Brooks,  Assistant  Professor  Ferris.  4  hours. 

Education  124b.  Education  Through  Play:  This  course  considers 
the  educational  principles  underlying  the  play  movement,  play  as 
physical  and  intellectual  training,  play  and  the  formation  of  habits 
and  character,  play  in  the  German,  English,  and  American  schools, 
the  place  of  play  in  the  curriculum  in  rural  school,  high  school,  sum- 
mer school,  and  social  center,  the  training  of  play  teachers,  the  con- 
struction of  playgrounds,  play  equipment,  and  the  play  festival.  This 
course  aims  to  give  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  the 
correct  conception  of  play  in  the  school,  and  practical  knowledge 
of  effective  school  games.  Text,  Curtis's  Education  Through  Play.  Pro- 
fessor Phelan.  2  hours. 

Education  125b.  Principles  of  Religious  Education:  A  study 
of  the  psychological  and  pedagogical  principles  underlying  the  practical 
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work  of  religious  training,  the  organization  of  the  Sunday  school,  the 
duties  of  pastor,  superintendent,  and  teacher,  the  teaching  process,  the 
lesson  plans,  the  individual  and  social  character  of  the  pupil,  his  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  religious  needs.    Professor  Phelan.  2  hours. 

Education  126b.  Methods  in  Pedagogy:  This  course  is  espe- 
cially designed  for  teachers  of  psychology  in  normal  schools  and  in 
normal  training  classes  in  high  schools.  It  will  consist  of  a  review  of 
the  principles  of  teaching  and  a  discussion  of  the  methods  of  teaching 
pedagogy  as  outlined  in  standard  texts.    Professor  Schmidt.    2  hours. 

Education  127a.  Adolescence:  A  study  of  adolescent  group 
life,  including  physical  and  mental  changes,  causes  of  group  organiza- 
tions, play,  crime,  health,  habits,  leadership,  boy  scouts  and  camp  fire 
girls,  and  recreational  activities.  Lectures,  recitations,  reports,  and 
theses.    Professor  Phelan.  2  hours. 

Education  162b.  Psychology  of  High  School  Subjects:  This 
is  a  course  in  advanced  educational  psychology,  including  tne  problem 
of  formal  discipUne,  the  method  of  study,  the  psychology  of  thinking, 
the  psychology  of  skill,  the  psychology  of  space  and  of  language,  and 
the  psychological  processes  involved  in  learning  mathematics,  EngUth, 
drawing,  music,  history,  science,  and  other  high  school  subjects.  L(  c- 
tures,  assigned  readings,  reports,  and  theses.  Professor  Phelan.  2  hours. 

Division  B 

Education  129a.  Practice  Teaching:  Juniors  and  seniors  who 
have  met  certain  specific  requirements  may  teach  in  the  Norman 
high  school  under  the  supervision  of  the  department.  The  entire  group 
of  practice  teachers  will  meet  the  supervisor  of  practice  teach- 
ing occasionally  for  a  discussion  of  general  principles  and  prob- 
lems. Frequent  individual  conferences  will  be  provided.  On  such  oc- 
casions lesson  plans  and  specific  problems  are  considered.  Students 
desiring  to  elect  this  work  should  make  application  during  the  preced- 
ing semester.    Professor  Schmidt.  2  hours. 

Education  130b.  Practice  Teaching:  A  continuation  of  Educa- 
tion 129.    Professor  Schmidt.  2  hours. 

The  following  courses  in  special  methods  of  teaching  are  describ- 
ed in  full  under  the  respective  departments. 

Education  I3lb.  Teacher's  Course  in  English:  Intended 
primarily  for  high  school  teachers  of  English.  Prerequisites,  EngUsh  1 
and  2.    See  English.    Professor  Hadsell.  2  hours. 

Education  132b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Latin:  Methods  of 
teaching  Latin;  more  difficult  portions  of  third-  and  fourth-year  Latin 
translated;  syntax.    See  Latin.    Professor  Sturgis.  2  hours. 

Education  I33b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Mathematics:  Atten- 
tion is  given  chiefly  to  the  organization  and  methods  of  presentation 
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of  algebra  and  geometry.  See  Mathematics.  Assistant  Professor  Gos- 
sard.  2  hours. 

Education  134b.  Teacher's  Course  in  French:  Methods  of 
teaching  French,  analysis  of  high  school  texts.  See  French.  Professor 
Dora.  2  hours. 

Education  135b.  Teacher's  Course  in  German:  Study  and 
discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  German  in  secondary  schools.  See 
German.    Professor  House.  2  hours. 

Education  136a.  Teacher's  Course  in  Botany:  For  teachers 
of  botany  in  high  schools.    See  Botany.  Professor  Van  Vleet.  2  hours. 

Education  137b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Zoology:  Course  de- 
signed for  teachers  of  nature  study  in  the  public  schools  and  zoology 
in  the  high  schools.    Sse  Zoology.    Mr.  Cross.  2  hours. 

Education  138b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Public  Speaking:  In- 
vestigation of  the  methods  of  teaching  public  speaking  in  the  high 
schools.    See  Public  Speaking.    Miss  Anderson.  2  hours. 

Education  139a.  Teacher's  Course  in  Music:  Course  for 
supervisors  of  music.  See  Music,  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Professor 
Dungan.  2  hours. 

Education  140b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Music:  See  Music. 
School  of  Fine  Arts.    Professor  Dungan.  2  hours. 

Education  145b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Domestic  Science: 
Instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  domestic  science.  See  Domestic 
Science.    Assistant  Professor  Hopkins.  2  hours. 

Education  146b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Physics:  Study  and  dis- 
cussion of  methods  of  teaching  physics  in  the  high  school.  See 
Physics.    Professor  Haseman.  2  hours. 

Education  150b.  Teacher's  Course  in  History:  For  teachers 
of  history  in  high  school.    See  History.    Mr.  Dale.  2  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

Education  20la.  Philosophy  of  Education:  The  course  in 
advanced  educational  theory  follows  MacVannell's  outline  in  the 
Philosophy  of  Education,  and  embraces  such  topics  as  the  following^ 
evolution  and  idealism  as  bases  of  education;  personality  and  environ- 
ment; the  individual  and  society;  moral  institutions;  democracy  and 
education;  the  course  of  personal  development;  the  school  as  a  social 
institution;  the  course  of  study.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in 
1917-18.)    Professor  Phelan.  1  or  2  hours. 

Education  202b.  Seminar  in  Educational  Psychology: 
Introductory  work  in  the  psychology  of  education  is  presupposed.  Op- 
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portunity  for  research  is  provided.  Experimental  investigation  in  the 
psychological  laboratory  and  the  neighboring  public  schools.  (Given 
in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1918-19.)    Professor  Phelan.  1  or  2  hours 

Education  203b.  Current  Educational  Problenns:  The  top- 
ics discussed  will  necessarily  vary  somewhat  from  year  to  year. 
This  is  a  research  course  in  the  problems  of  education  now  in  the 
focus  of  consciousness  of  the  educational  public.  Reports  and  class  dis- 
cussions based  on  current  educational  magazines,  recent  monographs, 
and  educational  publications.  This  course  should  be  of  special  interest 
to  teachers  and  advanced  students  of  educational  and  social  problems. 
Assistant  Professor  Brooks,  Assistant  Professor  Ferriss.      1  or  2  hours. 

Education  204b.  Senninar  in  Educational  Administration:  A 
research  course  for  advanced  students  who  desire  to  engage  in  indivi- 
dual investigations,  or  who  are  prepared  to  co-operate  in  the  intensive 
study  of  some  one  problem.    Professor  Schmidt.  1  or  2  hours. 

Education  205a.  The  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Read- 
ing: This  course  involves  a  careful  survey  of  the  following  topics" 
the  psychology  of  language,  the  various  aspects  of  the  reading  pro- 
cess, experimental  investigation  of  reading,  actual  conditions  as  found 
in  public  schools,  evolution  and  present  status  of  reading  texts,  and 
the  hygiene  of  reading.  Lectures,  readings,  reports,  and  individual 
observation  and  experimentation.  The  course  is  intended  primarily 
for  superintendents,  principals,  supervisors,  and  teachers  of  English. 
Professor  Schmidt.  1  or  2  hours. 

Education  206b.  Seminar  in  the  History  of  Education: 
Research  course,  investigating  such  problems  as  historical  development 
of  the  educational  system  of  Oklahoma,  present  economic  and  social 
conditions  of  Oklahoma,  and  the  corresponding  demands  upon  the 
school  system  as  to  organization,  courses  of  study  for  different  types 
of  schools,  methods  of  instruction,  etc.  Assistant  Professor  Brooks, 
Assistant  Professor  Ferriss.  1  or  2  hours. 

Education  207b.  Educational  Clinic.  A  clinical  study  of  the 
child  with  opportunity  for  observation,  examination,  and  measurement 
of  public  school  children.  During  the  past  year  the  educational  clinic 
has  co-operated  with  Oklahoma  school  superintendents  in  giving  the 
Courtis  tests.  The  laboratory  makes  comparative  studies  of  these  re- 
sults, collects  information  about  educational  measurements  from  other 
states,  and  investigates  the  original  contributions  to  the  scientific  study 
of  educational  measurement.  The  clinic  will  undertake  research  work 
in  the  Courtis  tests  in  arithmetic  and  English,  the  Thorndike  tests  in 
reading,  and  the  Ayers  tests  in  spelling.  Open  to  seniors  by  permission. 
Professor  Phelan.  1  or  2  hours. 
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ENGLISH 

Professor    Brewer,    Professor   Hadsell,    Assistant  Professor 
Ramey,  Mr.  Morgan,   Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  W.  S.  Campbell, 

Mr.  L.  Q.  Campbell,  Miss  Mauk 
The  work  in  English  falls  into  three  main  divisions:  composition, 

language,  and  literature. 

The  division  in  composition  includes  courses  1,  2,  5,  16,  17,  117, 

118,  and  119.    Some  study  of  literature  forms  a  part  of  the  courses  in 

composition. 

The  division  in  language  includes  courses  15,  100,  101,  and  102. 
Some  study  of  language  forms  a  part  of  the  courses  in  Shakespeare 
and  Chaucer. 

The  division  in  literature  is  subdivided  as  follows:  Courses  3,  4,  6, 
7,  11,  13,  14,  108,  109,  1 16,  and  202  are  concerned  with  movements  and 
schools  in  English  literature;  while  courses  106,  107,  110,  111,  112,  113, 
121,  122,  200,  201,  204,  and  205  have  to  do  with  the  more  intensive 
study  of  individual  writers,  or  groups  of  writers;  course  125  is  con- 
cerned with  literary  criticism. 

English  1  and  2  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  bachelor's 
degree.  English  3  and  4  are  required  of  all  who  select  English  as  a 
major  subject;  they  serve  as  a  general  introduction  to  Enghsh  Utera- 
ture,  and  are  recommended  to  students  who  wish  to  do  only  limited 
work  in  English  literature,  and  to  those  who  wish  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments in  Group  I  with  English, 

Enghsh  1,  2,  3,  and  4  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Suggestions  to  Major  Students 

Major  students  should  follow  some  consistent  plan  of  work.  The 
following  sequences  are  suggested: 

For  students  who  expect  to  continue  their  work  in  English  beyond 
the  undergraduate  course:  15,  100,  101,  102,  106,  107,  108,  109,  121. 

For  students  who  expect  to  go  into  journalism  or  other  business  or 
profession:  5,  15,  16,  17,  117,  118,  106,  107,  111,  112. 

For  teachers  of  English:  15,  100,  101,  121,  122,  106,  107,  16,  17,  111, 
112,  131. 

For  students  whose  interests  are  primarily  in  literature: 

(a)  For  a  more  intensive  survey  than  3  and  4  give:  100.  121, 
122,   106,  107,  108,  109,  14,  111,  112. 

(b)  Renaissance  period:  6,  7,  121,  122,  106,  107.  108,  109. 

(c)  Seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries:   (3  and  4),  6,  7,  11, 
14,  109,  125. 

(d)  Nineteenth  century:  13,  117,  118,  116,  110,   111,  112,  113, 
114,  115. 
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The  attention  of  graduate  majors  is  particularly  called  to  courses 
100.  101,  102,  125,  200,  201,  202,  204,  205. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

English  \.  First  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Lec- 
tures on  the  whole  composition,  paragraph,  and  sentence.  Daily  and 
fortnightly  themes.  This  course  is  the  basis  of  all  later  work  in 
composition  and  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  will  work  done 
elsewhere  be  substituted  for  it.  Professor  Brewer,  Professor  Hadsell, 
Assistant  Professor  Ramey,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  W.  S.  Campbell, 
Mr.  L.  Q.  Campbell,  Miss  Mauk.  4  hours. 

English  2.  First  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Long 
and  short  themes  at  stated  intervals.  A  study  of  selected  examples 
of  nineteenth  century  prose.  Lectures  on  the  use  of  words.  English 
2  is  a  continuation  of  and  presupposes  English  1.  Professor  Brewer, 
Professor  Hadsell,  Assistant  Professor  Ramey,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Campbell,  Mr.  L.  Q.  Campbell,  Miss  Mauk.  4  hours. 

English  3a.  English  Literature  from  Spenser  to  Pope, 
1575-1745:  A  survey  course.  A  study  in  movements,  with  special 
attention  to  the  secondary  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  to  the 
literature  of  the  Restoration,  and  to  the  rise  of  classicism.  Lectures 
and  readings.  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  W.  S.  Campbell.  4  hours. 

English  4b.     English   Literature  from  Johnson    to  Wil- 
liam Morris,  1745-1896:     A  contirmation  of  EngUsh  3,  with  special 
consideration  of  the  decay  of  classicism,  the  romantic  reaction,  and 
the  movements  of  nineteenth  century  literature.     Lectures  and  read 
ings.    Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  W.  S.  Campbell.  4  hours. 

English  5a.  Argumentation:  Practice  in  analysis,  testing  of 
evidence,  and  argumentative  style,  brief  drawing  and  the  gathering 
and  presentation  of  material  for  debates  and  argumentative  themes. 
Prerequisites,  English  1  and  2  for  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Open  to  students  from  other  collPiges  on  approval  of  the 
department.    Mr.  L.  Q.  Campbell.  4  hours. 

English  16a.  Advanced  Composition:  This  course  affords 
practice  in  the  various  kinds  of  writing  to  students  who  have  passed 
English  1  and  2.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  sophomores.  Assistant 
Professor  Ramey.  2  hours. 

English  17b.  Advanced  Composition:  A  continuation  of 
English  16.  Open  also  to  students  who  have  not  taken  English  16 
but  who  have  had  sufficient  preparation  to  do  the  work  of  the  course. 
Prerequisites,  English  1  and  2.    Assistant  Professor  Ramey.    2  hours. 

English  6b.  The  English  Bible:  The  history  of  the  English 
Bible.    The  New  Testament  from  the  point  of  view  of  literature.  Lec- 
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tures  and  assigned  readings.  Prerequisites,  Englisli  1  and  2.  Mr. 
Smith.  2  hours. 

English  7a.  The  English  Bible:  A  literary  study  of  the  poets 
and  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings. 
Prerequisites,  English  1  and  2.    Mr.  Smith.  2  hours. 

English  Ma.  American  Literature:  A  study  of  the  literary 
productions  of  America,  from  the  settlement  of  the  colonies  to  the 
present  time.  Lectures  and  reports  from  assigned  readings.  Prere- 
quisites, EngUsh  1  and  2.    Mr.  W.  S.  Campbell.  4  hours. 

English  13b.  The  Novel  in  the  Nineteenth  Century :  A  study 
of  the  chief  novehsts  from  Scott  to  Hardy,  with  some  account  of  con- 
temporary fiction,  and  a  special  study  of  reaUsm.  Prerequisites,  Eng- 
lish 3  and  4,  or  equivalent.    Mr.  Morgan.  3  hours. 

English  14a.  The  Novel  in  the  Eighteenth  Century:  A  study 
of  the  structure  and  history  of  the  novel  from  its  beginnings  to  Scott, 
Lectures  and  Hbrary  work.  Prerequisites,  English  3  and  4,  or  equivalent. 
Mr.  Morgan.  3  hours. 

English  15a.  Historical  English  Grammar:  An  outline 
history  of  the  development  of  the  English  language,  with  a  review 
of  English  grammar.  This  course  will  be  of  interest  to  students  who 
have  completed  English  2,  and  to  teachers  of  English.  Prerequisites, 
English  1  and  2.    Professor  Hadsell.  4  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

English  Il7a.  Advanced  Composition:  A  course  in  writing 
for  students  of  junior,  senior,  or  graduate  rank.  Particular  attention 
is  paid  to  the  short  story.  Except  in  unusual  cases  the  prerequisites 
are  English  1,  2,  16,  and  17.    Professor  Hadsell.  2  hours. 

English  Il8b.  Advanced  Composition:  A  continuation  of 
English  117  with  the  same  prerequisites.  With  the  permission  of  the 
department  this  may  be  taken  as  an  independent  course.  Professor 
Hadsell.  2  hours. 

English  Il9a.  Advanced  Composition:  A  course  in  writing 
for  engineers.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  gathering  and  prep- 
aration of  material  and  to  the  writing  and  criticism  of  scientific  pa- 
pers.   Prerequisites,  English  1  and  2.    Mr.  Smith.  2  hours  ^ 

English  lOOa.  Anglo-Saxon:  An  introduction  to  early  English 
prose  and  poetry.  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  Prerequisites,  Eng- 
lish 1,  2,  3,  and  4.    Professor  Brewer.  4  hours. 

English  lOlb.  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry:  Beowulf.  The  poem  will 
be  studied  as  a  text,  as  a  work  of  literature,  and  as  a  historical  docu- 
ment.   Prerequisite,  English  100,  or  an  equivalent.   Professor  Brewer. 

4  hours. 

English  102a.    Middle  English:    An  introduction  to  the  study 
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of  Middle  English  prose  and  poetry.  Prerequisite,  English  100,  or 
equivalent.    Assistant  Professor  Ramey.  4  hours. 

English  106a.  Shakespeare:  The  early  comedies,  the  chronicle 
plays,  the  later  comedies,  the  tragedies,  and  the  romances  are  studied 
in  succession.  Six  plays  are  studied  in  class  and  eight  or  more,  to- 
gether with  the  life  of  Shakespeare,  are  assigned  for  library  reading. 
Lectures,  readings,  and  reports.  Prerequisites,  English  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  or 
the  equivalent.    Professor  Brewer.  4  hours 

English  107b.  Shakespeare:  In  this  course  a  thorough  study 
of  several  plays  not  studied  in  Enghsh  106  is  made.  This  is  a  contin- 
uation of  English  106,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  an  independent  course. 
Lectures  and  library  work.  Prerequisites,  English  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  or  the 
equivalent.    Professor  Brewer.  4  hours. 

English  108a.  The  Drama:  A  study  of  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  the  drama  from  the  earliest  miracle  plays  to  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings;  discussions  and 
reports.  Prerequisites,  English  3  and  4,  and  one  other  semester  of 
elective  Enghsh,  preferably  EngUsh  106.    Assistant  Professor  Ramey. 

4  hours. 

English  109b.  The  Drama:  This  is  a  continuation  of  Eng- 
lish 108,  but  with  the  permission  of  the  department  it  may  be  taken 
as  an  independent  course.  A  study  of  the  progress  of  the  drama  to 
the  closing  of  the  theaters  in  1642.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  special 
reports.  Prerequisites,  English  3  and  4,  and  either  108,  or  106,  or  107. 
Assistant  Professor  Ramey.  4  hours. 

English  Il6b.  The  Modern  Drama:  A  study  of  the  principal 
EngUsh  and  European  dramatists  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  and  of 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings. 
Prerequisites,  English  3  and  4.    Mr.  Morgan.  2  hours. 

English  llOb.  American  Poetry:  Studies  of  representative 
American  poets.  Special  attention  is  given  to  Lanier,  Poe,  Whitman, 
Emerson,  and  Lowell  Lectures  and  recitations.  Prerequisites,  Eng- 
lish 1,  2,  and  11.    Mr.  L.  Q.  Campbell.  2  hours. 

English  Ilia.  Early  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry:  In  this  course 
a  study  is  made  of  the  romantic  poets  from  Wordsworth  to  Keats. 
Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  romantic  movement  in  English 
poetry.    Prerequisites,  English  3  and  4.    Professor  Hadsell.     4  hours. 

English  Il2b.  Tennyson  and  Browning:  A  study  of  the 
poetry  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Arnold,  and  of  the  period  in  which 
these  three  poets  were  the  dominant  figures.  Lectures  and  assign- 
ed readings.  Prerequisites,  English  3  and  4.  (Given  in  alternate 
years.    Given  in  1918-19.)       Professor  Hadsell.  4  hours. 

English  Il3b.    Later  Victorian  Poetry:    A  study  of  Rossetti, 
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Swinburne,  Morris,  with  some  attention  to  the  verse  of  the  minor 
poets  of  the  period.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  (Given  in  alter- 
nate years.  Given  in  1917-18.)  Prerequisites,  Enghsh  3  and  4,  Pro- 
fessor Hadsell.  2  hours. 

English  I2la.  Chaucer:  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  Chau- 
cer's grammar  and  meter.  Part  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  will  be  read 
in  class.   Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  Professor  Hadsell.  4  hours. 

English  122b.  Chaucer:  A  continuation  of  Enghsh  121.  Study 
of  the  Canterbury  Tales  will  be  concluded.  Troilus  and  Cressida  and 
other  long  poems  will  be  studied.  Some  attention  will  be  paid  to 
Chaucerian  problems.    Professor  Brewer.  4  hours 

English  125b.  Literary  Criticism:  The  principles  and  theories 
of  literary  criticism  will  be  studied.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and 
reports.  Prerequisites,  English  3  and  4,  and  two  elective  courses.  As- 
sistant Professor  Ramey.  4  hours. 

Education  I3lb,  Teacher's  Course:  Intended  primarily  for 
high  school  teachers  of  English,  but  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  The 
work  will  be  practical,  consisting  chiefly  of  specimen  studies  of 
English  and  American  classics,  a  review  of  the  leading  principles  of 
composition,  with  practice  in  writing  and  correcting  papers,  and  a 
survey  of  the  methods  of  teaching  Enghsh.  Lectures,  recitations,  and 
exercises.  Prerequisites,  English  1  and  2,  or  their  equivalent.  Mr 
Smith.  2  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

English  200a.  Nineteenth  Century  Essayists:  Studies,  in- 
tended particularly  for  graduate  students,  in  the  essayists  and  journal- 
ists of  the  early  part  of  the  century.  Special  studies  are  usually 
made  in  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  DeQuincey.  Open  to  under- 
graduate students  only  by  permission  of  the  head  of  the  department 
(Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1918-19.)  Professor  Brewer.  3  hours. 

English  201b.  Nineteenth  Century  Essayists:  A  continuation 
of  English  200  with  special  studies  in  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and 
the  prose  writers  of  the  latter  part  of  the  century.  Open  to  under- 
graduate students  only  by  permission  of  the  head  of  the  department. 
(Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1918-19.)  Professor  Brewer.  3  hours. 

English  202b.  Mediaeval  Literature:  Enghsh  literature  from 
the  Norman  conquest  to  Chaucer,  1066  to  1340.  A  consideration  of 
the  movements  of  this  period,  a  study  of  the  principal  forms  of  litera- 
ture produced  in  the  period,  together  with  a  discussion  of  problems 
and  bibliography.  Lectures,  readings,  and  a  term  paper.  Open  to 
undergraduates  only  by  permission  of  the  head  of  the  department. 
(Given  in  alternate  years.    Given  in  1918-19.)    Professor  Hadsell. 

•  4  hours. 
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English  204a.  Eighteenth  Century  Literature:  Lectures  on 
the  writers  of  the  first  half  of  the  century.  Special  studies  will  be 
assigned  in  Addison,  Shaftesbury,  Defoe,  Swift,  and  others.  Open  to 
undergraduates  only  by  permission  of  the  head  of  the  department. 
(Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1917-18  )  Professor  Brewer.  4  hours. 

English  205b.  Eighteenth  Century  Literature:  A  continua- 
tion of  English  204.  Lectures  and  special  studies  of  the  writers  from 
Johnson  and  Burke  to  Burns  and  Blake.  Open  to  undergraduates  only 
by  permission  of  the  head  of  the  department.  (Given  in  alternate 
years.    Given  in  1917-18.)    Professor  Brewer.  4  hoars. 

FRENCH 

See  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages. 

GEOLOGY 

Professor  Mehl,  Assistant  Professor  Monnett,  Mr.  Willianns, 
Mr.  Decker,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Scudder 

Eight  hours,  selected  from  Geology  1,  2,  and  3,  satisfy  the  freshman 
science  requirement. 

Geology  1  and  2  are  not  accepted  for  major  work. 

If  Geology  1  is  elected,  it  should  precede  Geology  2  or  3. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 
Geology  L  Elementary  Geology:  A  general  introductory 
course  treating  of  the  earth  and  its  materials,  the  constructive  and 
destructive  processes  with  their  effects  on  the  earth,  the  origin  and 
modification  of  its  surface  features,  etc.  The  course  takes  up  the  prob- 
able origin  of  the  earth  and  its  past  history  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
course  is  conducted  by  means  of  recitations,  lectures,  and  laboratory. 
A  field  trip  to  the  Arbuckle  Mountains  is  a  part  of  the  required  work. 
Professor  Mehl,  Assistant  Professor  Monnett,  Mr.  Williams.  4  hours- 
Geology  2.  Physiography:  The  features  of  the  earth's  surface 
with  special  reference  to  their  origin  and  the  agencies  that  tend  to 
modify  them.  The  course  includes  a  brief  consideration  of  meteor- 
ology. The  laboratory  work  in  connection  with  this  course  deals  largely 
with  the  interpretation  of  topographic  maps.  A  field  trip  to  the  Ar- 
buckle Mountains  is  a  part  of  the  required  work.  The  course  logically 
follows  Geology  1.  Assistant  Professor  Monnett,  Mr.  Williams,  4 hours. 

Geology  3.  Elementary  Mineralogy  and  Petrology:  An  in- 
troduction to  crystallography,  a  study  of  the  rock  forming  minerals  and 
of  their  combination  into  rocks.  The  study  of  the  origin,  classifica- 
tion, physical  characteristics,  and  uses  of  igneous,  metamorphic,  and 
sedimentary  rocks.    Numerous  specimens  of  the  rocks  and  minerals  of 
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the  various  types  are  studied  in  the  laboratory.    Prerequisite,  Geology 


Geology  4b.  Map  Interpretation:  A  critical  study  of  geologic 
and  topographic  maps.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  various  types  of  structure  indicated  by  the  forms  of  the  out- 
crops. Each  student  will  make  a  geological  map  of  a  small  area.  A 
field  excursion  is  required  as  a  part  of  the  course.  Prerequisites,  Geol- 
ogy 1  and  2.  Desirable  antecedent,  Mathematics  9.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Monnett.  4  hours. 

Geology  5a.  Oklahoma  Geology  and  Geography:  The 
geology  and  geography  of  Oklahoma,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
mineral  resources,  soils,  water  supply,  climate,  etc.  Prerequisites,  Geol- 
ogy 1  and  2.  4  hours. 

Geology  6b.  Economic  Geography  of  North  America:  A 
study  of  the  distribution  and  value  of  minerals,  building  stone,  soils, 
forests,  water  power,  and  crops  of  North  America,  and  the  consequent 
influence  on  industrial  enterprises.  This  course  will  be  of  special 
value  to  teachers  of  geography  as  well  as  to  students  of  geology. 
Prerequisites,  Geology  1  and  2.  4  hours. 

Geology  17.  Elementary  Historical  Geology:  Areviewofthe 
leading  theories  in  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  earth,  a  considera- 
tion of  the  principles  upon  which  the  subdivisions  of  geological  history 
are  based,  the  history  of  the  land  masses,  aud  a  brief  study  of  the 
larger  groups  of  organisms  and  the  part  they  play  in  geological  history. 
Prerequisite,  Geology  1.    Assistant  Professor  Monnett.  2  hours. 

Mechanical  Drawing  52b.  Map  Drawing:  The  preparation 
of  base  maps;  lettering  and  printing.  The  preparation  of  geological 
maps  in  field  and  office.  Open  only  to  those  who  take  their  major 
work  in  geology.    Mr.  Logan.  2  hours. 


Geology  lOOa.  Elementary  Paleontology:  A  study  of  the 
structures,  development,  and  relationships  of  the  invertebrates,  organ- 
ization of  the  faunas  and  the  relation  of  faunas  to  environment.  Lec- 
tures, readings,  and  laboratory.    Prerequisites,  Geology  1  and  17.  Pro- 


Geology  lOlb.  Elementary  Paleontology:  A  continuation  of 
Geology  100.  A  study  of  the  structure,  development,  and  relationship 
of  the  vertebrates,  their  distribution  and  migration.  Lectures  and  as- 
signed readings.    Prerequisite,  Geology  100.    Professor  Mehl.    3  hours. 

Geology  102a.  Crystallography  and  Mineralogy:  A  study  of 
the  laws  of  crystallization  and  their  application  to  the  crystal  systems, 
a  study  of  the  geometric  forms,  physical  characters  of  crystalline 


1.    Mr.  Decker. 


4  hours. 


For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 


fessor  Mehl. 


3  hours. 
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minerals,  illustrated  in  th^  laboratory  by  crystal  models  and  minerals 
crystals.    Prerequisites,  Geology  1,  3,  and  Chemistry  1.     Deposit  re 
quired.    Mr.  Decker.  3  hours. 

Geology  103b.  Mineralogy:  A  continuation  of  Geology  102,  blow- 
pipe analysis  and  determinative  mineralogy,  a  study  of  the  methods  of 
mineral  determination  and  the  application  of  these  methods  in  the 
laboratory,  and  a  detailed  study  of  a  large  number  of  minerals.  Pre- 
requisite, Geology  102.    Deposit  required.    Mr.  Decker.  3  hours. 

Geology  104b.  Economic  Geology:  A  study  of  the  origin, 
mode  of  occurrence,  geologic,  and  geographic  distribution  and  production 
of  non-metallic  and  metallic  minerals,  including  coal,  oil,  gas.  abrasives, 
fertilizers,  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  tin,  and  the  minor  min- 
erals. Prerequisites,  Geology  3,  Chemistry  1.  Desirable  antecedent, 
Geology  17.    Mr.  Decker.  4  hours. 

Geology  105a.  Continental  Evolution:  The  principles  of  con- 
tinental evolution  based  chiefly  on  the  physical  history  of  North  Ameri- 
ca. Prerequisites,  Geology  1,  2,  and  101.  Desirable  antecedents,  Ge- 
ology 3  and  17.    Professor  Mehl.  4  hours. 

Geology  106b.  Continental  Evolution:  A  continuation  of 
Geology  105.  The  nature  of  the  work  is  the  same.  Prerequisite,  Geolo- 
gy 105.     Professor  Mehl.  4  hours. 

Geology  107b.  Petroleum  and  Gas:  This  course  includes  a 
critical  study  of  the  modern  theories  of  the  origin,  migration,  and  ac- 
cumulation of  oil  and  gas,  the  location,  stratigraphy,  and  structure  of 
the  important  fields,  and  the  methods  of  prospecting  and  exploiting 
these  resources.  Assigned  readings,  lectures,  and  laboratory.  A  field 
trip  not  to  exceed  three  days  is  required.  Prerequisites,  Geology  108, 
Civil  Engineering  1  and  2,  and  Mechanical  Drawing  52.  Professor 
Mehl.  4  hours. 

Geology  108b.  Advanced  General  Geology:  A  critical  study 
of  the  origin  and  modification  of  geographic  features  and  the  agents 
and  process  involved.  Prerequisites,  Geology  1,  2,  3,  and  17.  Professor 
Mehl.  4  hours. 

Geology  112.  Special  Problems:  In  this  course  an  opportuni- 
ty is  given  to  advanced  students  to  carry  on  original  investigation 
along  the  lines  of  their  particular  interest.  Permission  to  register  for 
this  work  must  be  granted  by  the  head  of  the  department  and  the  in- 
structor under  whom  the  investigations  are  to  be  carried  out.  Pre- 
requisites, Geology  3,  4,  and  other  courses  that  are  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  problem.  Professor  Mehl  and  others.  Credit  varies. 

Geology  113.  Field  Work:  Students  who  have  had  sufficient  pre- 
liminary training  may  pursue  systematic  field  work  under  direct  super- 
vision of  the  department.    For  this  suitable  credit  will  be  given. 
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The  work  will  be  planned  for  each  individual.  Registration  in  this 
course   must    be   approved   by   the  department.    Professor  Mehl. 

Credit  varies. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

Geology  200a.  Petrography:  A  study  of  the  optical  principles 
of  mineralogy  and  of  their  application  to  the  microscopic  determination 
of  the  isometric,  uniaxial,  and  biaxial  minerals.  Prerequisites,  Geol- 
ogy 102,  103,  and  Physics  2.    Mr.  Decker.  4  hours. 

Geology  201b.  Petrology:  Advanced- course,  a  study  of  igneous 
rocks,  their  origin,  apphcation,  alteration,  and  metamorphism.  Various 
rock  textures  will  be  studied  by  means  of  hand  specimens  and  thin 
sections.  The  igneous  of  the  East,  the  Superior,  and  the  Cordilleran 
regions  will  be  studied  and  compared  with  those  of  Oklahoma.  Prere- 
quisite, Geology  200.    Mr.  Decker.  4  hours. 

Geology  202.  Advanced  Paleontology:  A  study  of  the  in- 
troduction and  succession  of  faunas  and  their  geologic  relationship. 
Prerequisite,  Geology  101.    Professor  Mehl.  Credit  varies. 

Geology  203b.  Economic  Geology:  Advanced  course.  A  gener- 
al study  of  the  genesis  and  modes  of  occurrence  of  ore  bodies  and  a 
specific  study  of  the  ore  deposits  of  the  important  mining  districts  of 
the  United  States.  Prerequisites,  Geology  4,  17,  100,  103,  104,  106.  Mr. 
Decker.  4  hours. 

GERMAN 

Professor  House,  Associate  Professor  Voss,  Assistant 
Professor  Steitz 

German  1,  2,  3,  9,  10,  and  20  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

German  I.  Beginning  German:  Daily  exercises  in  pronuncia- 
tion; memorizing  of  easy  phrases;  study  of  the  inflection  of  the  im- 
portant parts  of  speech,  and  of  the  elements  of  syntax;  writing  trans- 
lations of  English  into  German,  and  paraphrasing  of  German  sentences. 
Such  conversation  is  given  in  class  as  will  impress  the  student  with 
the  importance  of  the  language  in  oral  communication.  Professor 
House,  Associate  Professor  Voss,  Assistant  Professor  Steitz.  4  hours. 

German  2.  Beginning  German:  This  is  a  continuation  of 
elementary  German  as  given  in  German  1.  Prerequisite,  German  1,  or 
the  equivalent.  Professor  House,  Associate  Professor  Voss,  Assistant 
Professor  Steitz.  4  hours. 

German  3.  German  Prose  and  Poetry:  The  reading  of  mod- 
erately difficult  prose  and  poetry,  selected  from  such  authors  as 
Schiller,  Freytag,  and  others;  the  study  of  word- formation,  syntax. 
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and  drill  in  conversation  accompanies  each  lesson.  One  hour  a  week 
is  devoted  to  the  study  of  prose  composition.  Prerequisite,  German  1 
and  2,  or  the  equivalent.    Professor  House,  Associate  Professor  Voss, 


German  4.  German  Prose  and  Poetry:  Continuation  of 
German  3.    Professor  House,  Associate  Professor  Voss,  Assistant  Pro- 


German  5a.  Classic  German:  Lessing  and  Schiller.  Lessing's 
Emilia  Galotti,  or  an  equivalent  will  be  read  in  class,  and  the  author's 
literary  significance  studied  and  discussed.  Reports  upon  assigned 
readings  will  be  received  in  class.  One  of  Schiller's  masterpieces  will 
be  studied  and  an  appreciative  estimate  of  the  author's  position  in 
German  literature  will  be  sought.  Prerequisites,  German  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 
Assistant  Professor  Steitz.  4  hours. 

German  6b.  Classic  German:  Goethe.  A  systematic  study 
of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  author.  Two  of  the  plays  will  be 
read  in  class.  Lectures  in  German  and  reports  in  German  upon  as- 
signed readings.    Assistant  Professor  Steitz.  4  hours. 

German  7a.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature:  A  study  of 
German  literary  movements  in  the  century.  Lectures  based  upon 
assigned  readings  will  be  given  in  German.  Special  emphasis  will  be 
put  on  the  importance  of  the  romantic  school.  Parts  of  Kleist,  Grill- 
parzer,  and  Otto  Ludwig  will  be  read  and  studied  in  class.  Prerequi- 
sites, German  1,  2,  3,  and  4.    Professor  House.  4  hours. 

German  8b.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature:  The  novel  and 
drama  of  more  recent  time  will  be  studied.  Reports  upon  assigned 
outside  readings.  Lectures  in  German  by  the  instructor.  Representa- 
tive authors,  such  as  Sudermann,  Hauptmann,  Fulda,  and  others,  will 
receive  attention  in  class.  Prerequisites,  German  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 
Professor  House.  4  hours. 

German  9a.  Scientific  German:  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to 
afford  students  of  the  sciences  an  acquaintance  with  technical  scien- 
tific nomenclature  and  style.  Reading  of  German  scientific  texts 
and  articles  in  current  technical  periodicals  will  be  required  of 
students.  Prerequisites,  German  1  and  2.  Wait's  German  Scientific 
Reader.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1918-19.)  Assistant 
Professor  Steitz.  2  hours. 

German  lOb.  Scientific  German:  A  continuation  of  German  9. 
Reading  of  German  scientific  texts  (Goeschen  Sammlung)  and  articles 
in  current  technical  periodicals.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in 
1918-19.)    Assistant  Professor  Steitz.  2  hours. 

German  l!a.  German  Conversation:  A  coarse  intended 
primarily  for  students  who  wish  to  increase  their  facility  in  the  use  of 


Assistant  Professor  Steitz. 


4  hours. 


fessor  Steitz. 


4 


hours. 
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the  spoken  language.  Prerequisite,  two  years  of  German.  Assistant 
Professor  Steitz.  2  hours. 

German  12b.  German  Conversation  (Continued) :  The  oral 
treatment  by  the  student  of  graded  themes,  together  with  discussions 
of  assigned  topics.  Prerequisite,  German  11,  or  the  equivalent.  As- 
sistant Professor  Vosf.  2  hours. 

German  14b.  Advanced  Prose  Composition:  Translations, 
original  compositions,  letter  writing.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  word 
order  and  proper  use  of  idiomatic  expressions.  Prerequisites,  Ger- 
man 1,  2,  3,  and  4.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1918-19.) 
Associate  Professor  Voss.  2  hours. 

German  20b.  Commercial  German:  A  course  intended  es- 
pecially for  students  who  wish  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  prac- 
tical language  of  business.  Reading,  conversation,  composition,  chosen 
with  this  end  in  view.  This  course  will  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent 
of  either  German  3,  or  German  4.  Prerequisites,  German  1,  and  2. 
(Given    in  alternate  years.    Given  in  1917-18.)    Professor  House. 

4  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

German  Il2a.  Historical  Grammar  of  the  German  Language: 
Introductory  lectures  upon  Germanic  philology  and  a  study  of  the  his- 
torical changes  in  the  development  of  modern  German.  Behagel's 
Die  Deutsche  Sprache.  Prerequisite,  German  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  either 
5  and  6,  or  7  and  8.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1917-18.) 
Associate  Professor  Voss.  2  hours. 

German  Il3b.  Historical  Grammar  of  the  German  Lan- 
guage:   A  continuation  of  German  112.    Associate  Professor  Voss. 

2  hours. 

German  Il4a.  Middle  High  German:  A  study  of  the  phonology 
and  accidence  of  the  Middle  High  German.  Reading  of  selections 
from  the  Nibelungenlied  and  Gudrun.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given 
in  1918-19.)    Associate  Professor  Voss.  2  hours. 

German  1 15b.  Middle  High  German:  A  continuation  of  Ger- 
man 114.    Associate  Professor  Voss.  2  hours. 

German  Il6a.  History  of  German  Literature:  From  the 
earliest  times  to  the  classical  period.  A  general  survey  of  German 
literature  in  its  relations  to  the  literatures  of  other  nations  and  its  de- 
velopment in  connection  with  the  political  history,  religious  movements, 
and  social  conditions  of  Germany.  Lectures,  reports,  and  collateral 
readings.  Prerequisite,  three  years  of  German.  (Given  in  alternate 
years.    Given  in  1918-19.)   Associate  Professor  Voss.  2  hours. 

German  Il7b.  History  of  German  Literature:  A  continuation 
of  German  116.    Associate  Professor  Voss.  2  hours. 
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German  Il8a.  History  of  German  Literature:  From  Lessing 
to  the  present  time.  Representative  works  will  be  read  in  English 
translations.  Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  political,  social, 
religious,  and  artistic  ideals  of  the  classic  and  romantic  schools.  Pre- 
requisite, three  years  of  German.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given 
in  1917-18.)    Associate  Professor  Voss.  4  hours. 

German  Il9b.  History  of  German  Literature:  A  continu- 
ation of  German  118.    Associate  Professor  Voss.  2  hours. 

German  120a.  Gothic:  An  introductory  course,  especially  for 
those  who  intend  to  study  German  or  English  historically,  in  the  study 
of  Gothic  and  its  phonological  relations  to  both  earlier  Indo-Germanic, 
and  later  Germanic  languages;  the  reading  of  selections  from  the  Gos- 
pels and  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  in  Wulfila's  translation  of  the 
Bible.  Prerequisites,  German  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  either  5  and  6,  or  7  and  8. 
(Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1918-19.)  Assistant  Professor 
Steitz.  2  hours. 

German  121b.  Gothic:  A  continuation  of  German  120.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Steitz,  2  hours. 

German  llOa.  Phonetics:  A  study  of  speech  sounds  in  Ger- 
man and  English.  Prerequisite,  three  years  of  German.  Associate 
Professor  Voss.  2  hours. 

German  Ilia.  Goethe's  Faust:  An  analytical  study,  with 
some  consideration  of  its  sources  and  of  other  literary  treatments  of 
the  same  theme.  Text,  Calvin  Thomas's  edition.  Prerequisite,  three 
years  of  German.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1917-18.) 
Professor  House.  2  hours. 

German  123a.  Old  High  German:  A  study  of  the  phonology 
and  accidence  of  the  oldest  German  dialects;  selections  from  Tatian  and 
Otfrid's  Evangelien  Buch  as  well  as  the  shorter  monuments  of  Old  High 
German  literature  will  be  read.  Prerequisite,  three  years  of  German. 
(Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1917-18.)  Assistant  Professor 
Steitz.  2  hours. 

German  i24b.  Old  High  German:  A  continuation  of  German 
123.    Assistant  Professor  Steitz.  2  hours. 

Education  135b.  Teacher's  Course  in  German:  Study  and 
discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  German  in  secondary  schools,  to- 
gether with  an  analytical  study  of  texts  generally  used  in  the  first  three 
years  of  German  in  high  schools  and  normal  schools.  Review  of  gram- 
mar and  practice  in  teaching.  Prerequisite,  three  years'  study  of 
German.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1917-18.)  Professor 
House.  2  hours. 
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GOVERNMENT 
Professor  Alley,    Associate  Professor  Floyd,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Blachly,  Mr.  Dale 

The  courses  in  government  have  three  main  purposes:  first,  train- 
ing students  for  good  citizenship;  second,  preparing  students  for  law 
and  business;  and  third,  training  students  for  governmental  service, 
national,  state,  and  municipal. 

For  undergraduates  and  students  wishing  general  training  in  gov- 
ernment, but  not  wishing  to  major  in  the  subject.  Government  1,  2,  50. 
105,  and  108  are  recommended.  The  remaining  courses  are  recom- 
mended for  students  preparing  for  law,  business,  and  public  service. 

Government  1  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in  this  depart- 
ment.   It  does  not  count  for  major  credit. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 
Government  I.  American  Government  and  Politics:  A 
study  of  the  American  government,  federal,  state,  local,  and  munici- 
pal, together  with  the  forces  and  influences  affecting  governmental 
operation.  This  is  one  of  the  prescribed  courses.  Professor  Alley, 
Associate  ProfesFor  Floyd,   Assistant  Professor  Blachly,   Mr.  Dale. 

4  hours. 

Government  2.  General  Political  Science:  A  study  of  the 
nature  of  the  state  and  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  government. 
Professor  Alley.  4  hours. 

Government  50a.  The  Government  of  Oklahoma:  A  study 
of  the  constitution  of  Oklahoma,  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
government  under  it,  with  particular  attention  to  municipal  and  local 
government.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1918-19.)  Professor 
Alley.  2  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Government  lOOa.  Constitutional  Law:  A  study  of  the  feder- 
al constitution  from  an  economic,  social,  and  governmental  standpoint. 
This  course  will  be  based  chiefly  on  a  discussion  of  leading  cases.  As- 
sistant Professor  Blachly.  4  hours^ 

Government  lOlb.  Comparative  Government:  A  compar- 
ative study  of  the  principal  governments  of  Europe.     Professor  Alley. 

4  hours. 

Government  I02a.  International  Law:  The  general  princi- 
ples cf  the  law  governing  the  relations  between  states — the  law  of 
peace,  the  law  of  war,  and  the  law  of  neutrality.    Professor  Alley. 

4  homi 

Government  103b.    American  Diplomacy:    Foreign  policy 
the  United  States.     Arbitrations,  American  contributions  to  intei 
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national  law.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  a  course  in  inter- 
national law.  (Given  in  alternate  years.    Given  in  1917-18.)  Professor 


Government  I04a.  Administration:  A  study  of  government 
from  the  standpoint  of  business  efficiency,  taking  up  the  problems 
of  organization  and  control  in  as  far  as  they  affect  administration,  the 
legal  and  financial  responsibilities  of  governmental  officers,  what  in- 
formation is  needed  for  efficient  administration  and  methods  of  secur- 
ing this  information,  budget  making,  the  administration  of  revenues, 
property,  stores,  etc.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1917-18.) 
Assistant  Professor  Blachly.  "  4  hours. 

Government  105b.  Municipal  Government:  A  study  of 
modern  city  governments,  including  the  relation  of  the  city  to  the 
state,  municipal  home  rule,  the  organization  of  city  governments, 
municipal  democracy  and  politics,  and  municipal  activities.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Blachly.  2  hours. 

Government  106b,  Party  Government:  The  organization, 
methods  of  action,  and  legal  control  of  political  parties  in  the  United 
States.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  Government  2,  or  101.  Pro- 
fessor Alley.  2  hours. 

Government  107b.  Municipal  Administration:  This  course 
will  take  up  in  detail  problems  of  municipal  administration,  such  as 
city  planning,  streets,  franchises,  transportation,  water  supply,  disposal 
of  waste  and  sewage,  police  administration,  fire  prevention,  school 
administation,  care  of  city  property,  and  municipal  finance,  and  should 
be  taken  by  students  taking  Government  105.  Prerequisite,  Govern- 
ment 1.    Assistant  Professor  Blachly.  2  hours. 

Government  108a.  International  Relations:  This  course  is 
given  to  acquaint  students  with  modern  world  problems.  It  takes  up 
trade  and  commerce,  immigration,  race,  climate,  religion,  and  forms  of 
government  in  so  far  as  they  affect  international  relations.  It  will  also 
include  discussions  of  practical  world  problems,  and  means  that  have 
been  used  or  advocated  to  adjust  international  relations.  Prerequisite, 
Government  102.  (Given  inalternate  years.  Given  in  1917-18.)  Assist- 
ant Professor  Blachly.  4  hours. 

Government  109b.  Governmental  Accounting:  A  course  tak- 
ing up  the  problem  of  the  information  needed  by  legislators,  executives, 
and  the  people  in  order  that  they  may  properly  carry  on  governmental 
business,  and  the  methods  of  presenting  it  to  them.  (Given  in  alter- 
nate years.  Given  in  1918-19.)   Assistant  Professor  Blachly.   2  hours. 

Government  llOa.  The  Law  of  Officers:  A  course  dealing 
with  the  legal  rights,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  public  officers.  As- 
sistant Professor  Blachly.  2  hours. 


Alley. 


4  hours. 
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Government  lllb.  The  Law  of  Taxation:  A  course  dealing 
with  the  law  governing  taxation,  including  snch  subjects  as,  what  is  a 
tax?  the  delegation  of  the  taxing  power,  the  taxation  of  commerce, 
purposes  for  which  a  tax  may  be  laid,  official  action  in  tax  matter^, 
act.    Assistant  Professor  Blachly.  2  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

Government  200.  Government  and  investigation  Problems: 
An  introduction  to  independent  investigation.  Special  problems  are 
assigned  according  to  the  needs  of  the  student  and  the  material  avail- 
able for  use.  Investigations  of  concrete  govermental  problems  will 
also  be  undertaken,  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor.  Private 
conferences  by  appointment.  Prerequisite,  twelve  hours'  credit  in  this 
department.    Professor  Alley,  Assistant  Professor  Blachly.  1  to  4  hours. 

Government  201.  Seminar:  Seminar  in  international  relations. 
Assistant  Professor  Blachly.  2  hours. 

GREEK 
Professor  Paxton 
Greek  1,  2,  and  3  are  to  be  taken  in  the  order  named  and  are 
prerequisite  for  any  of  the  succeeding  courses  except  JO,  11,  and  12. 
Greek  1,  2,  3,  and  11  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 
Classical  Archaeology  1,  3,  and  4  must  be  taken  by  those  who 
major  in  Greek,  and  may  be  counted  as  major  work  in  the  subject. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 
Greek  la.  Beginning  Course:  A  careful  drill  in  forms,  accents, 
pronunciation,  and  elementary  translation.    Ball's  Elements  of  Greek, 

4  hours. 

Greek  2b.  Beginning  Course  (Continued):  The  text-book  of 
Greek  1  will  be  completed  and  reviewed  in  part.  Also  the  first  book 
of  the  Anabasis.  4  hours. 

Greek  3a.  Xenophon:  Anabasis;  three  more  books  read,  and 
reviewed  in  part.  Prose  composition  once  a  fortnight,  with  occasional 
oral  drills.  Reading  in  Grote.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  mili- 
tary antiquities.  4  hours. 

Greek  4b.  Lysias's  Orations:  Translation,  some  study  of 
style,  an  elementary  consideration  of  Greek  legal  procedure  and  of 
4Jie  Athenian  constitution.    Text,  Morgan.  4  hours. 

Greek  5a.  Homer's  Iliad:  Translation,  scansion,  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  Homeric  antiquities  by  references.    Text,  Seymour. 

4  hours. 

Greek  6b.  Herodotus:  The  Persian  Invasions  of  Greece. 
Plato's  Dialogues  may  be  substituted.  2  hours. 
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Greek  7a.  Thucydides:  The  Sicilian  Expedition.  Readings 
in  Grote.  2  hours, 

Greek  lOa.  Greek  Literature  in  English:  A  study  of  Enghsh 
translations  of  representative  Greek  masterpieces.  Prerequisite^ 
English  1  and  2.     Text,   lectures,  and  required  readings.     2  hours. 

Greek  lib.  New  Testament  Greek:  A  study  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John.    Prerequisite,  Greek  1.  2  hours, 

Greek  12a.  Modern  Greek:  The  modern  language  will  be 
studied  in  text-book,  newspaper,  and  by  conversation.  No  knowledge 
of  classical  Greek  is  necessary.  4  hours. 

Greek  14a.  Greek  Drama  in  English:  Lectures  and  library 
readings  on  the  rise  and  development  of  Greek  drama.  Reading  of 
plays,  with  interpretative  comments.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  Rec- 
ommended by  the  professor  of  Greek  to  the  consideration  of  those 
majoring  in,  or  intending  to  major  in,  English.  2  hours. 

Greek  15b.  Greek  Drama  in  English:  Continuation  of  Greek 
14.    Prerequisite,  Greek  14.  2  hours. 

Greek  16a.  Selections  from  Greek  Literature  Other  Than 
Drama:  A  study  in  Enghsh  translation  of  various  Greek  authors  out- 
side the  field  of  drama,  such  as  Pindar,  Theocritus,  Thucydides,  and 
others.  1  hour. 

Greek  17b.  Selections  from  Greek  Literature  Other  Than 
Drama:    A  continuation  of  Greek  16.    Professor  Peixton.  1  hour. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Greek  lOOb.    Selections  from  the  Greek  Drama.     2  hours. 
Greek  lOla.    Aristophanes:    One  play  will  be  read  somewhat 

critically,  one  rapidly,  and  a  third  in  translation.  2  hours 

Greek  102b.    Greek  Oratory:    A  study  of  Greek  oratory  based 

mainly  on  rather  minute  work  on  Demosthenes's  On  the  Crown.  2  hours. 

HISTOLOGY 

Professor  Turley 
Histology  la.    Normal  Histology:    A  study  of  the  microscopic 
anatomy  of  animal  tissues  and  organs;  the  principles  of  cytology  and 
splanchnology  with  special  emphasis  on  the  human  tissues  and  organs; 
and  histologic  technique.    Deposit  required.    Lectures  and  laboratory. 

4  hours. 

Histology  2.  Technical  Histology:  A  course  of  lectures  and 
laboratory  work  in  the  methods  of  fixing,  mounting,  and  staining  speci- 
mens for  histological  study,  and  the  use  of  special  stains.  The  meth- 
ods of  making  wax  models  of  organs  studied.  This  course  is  designed 
especially  for  those  who  are  intending  to  teach  histology,  or  do  research 
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work  on  the  microscopical  structure  of  adult  or  embryological  structures. 
Prerequisites,  Histology  1,  or  Zoology  1,  or  Botany  1.  4  hours. 

HISTORY 

Professor  Buchanan,  Professor  Gittinger,  Associate  Professor 
Floyd,  Mr.  Dale 

History  4,  9,  and  10  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

History  1,  heretofore  listed  under  history  as  Institutional  History, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  department  of  government  as  Government 
1.    (See  Government.) 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

History  4a.  American  History:  A  brief  course  dealing  with 
the  history  of  the  United  States  from  colonial  times  to  the  present. 
Open  only  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Not  open  to  students  who 
have  entrance  credit  in  American  history.  Professor  Gittinger,  Mr. 
Dale.  4  hours. 

History  9a.  Mediaeval  Europe:  A  survey  of  the  period  from 
the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Associate  Professor  Floyd.  4  hours. 

History  lOb.  Modern  Europe:  The  political,  social,  and  in- 
stitutional history  of  Europe  from  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century 
to  the  present.    Associate  Professor  Floyd.  4  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

History  165a.  History  of  Germany:  A  careful  study  of  the 
politics,  institutions,  development  of  commerce  and  industry,  and  ter- 
ritorial expansion  of  the  present  German  Empire  will  be  made.  Those 
students  of  the  German  language  and  literature  who  wish  a  general 
knowledge  of  German  history  will  find  this  course  especially  helpful. 
(Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1918-19.)  Associate  Professor 
Floyd.  2  hours. 

History  166b.  History  of  France:  The  origin  and  history  of 
the  French  people,  their  language,  literature,  constitutional  develop- 
ment, religious  wars,  revolutions,  and  modern  reforms  will  be  treated 
in  detail.  This  course  is  offered  not  only  for  special  students  of  his- 
tory but  for  those  studying  the  Latin  and  French  languages  and  liter- 
ature as  well.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1918-19.)  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Floyd.  2  hours. 

History  I5la.  Early  and  Mediaeval  England:  The  first  half  of  a 
general  course  in  English  history.     Professor  Gittinger.        4  hours. 

History  152b.  Modern  England:  The  second  half  of  a  general 
course  in  English  history.     Professor  Gittinger.  4  hours. 

History  155a.  Political  History  of  the  United  States:  A  gen- 
eral survey  from  the  revolutionary  era  to  the  presidency  of  Jackson. 
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Lectures,  text-book,  and  collateral  reading.  This  course  should 
precede  all  advanced  courses  in  American  history.  Professor  Buchanan. 

4  hours. 

History  156b.  Political  History  of  the  United  States:  A  con- 
tinuation of  History  155,  beginning  with  the  presidency  of  Jackson  and 
coming  down  to  the  present.  Lectures,  text-book,  and  collateral  read- 
ings.   Professor  Buchanan.  4  hours. 

History  157a.  History  of  the  American  Colonies:  The  object 
of  this  course  is  to  make  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  English 
political,  social,  and  economic  principles  under  American  conditions^ 
The  work  will  be  based  on  Thwaite's  Colonies,  Fisher's  Colonial  Era, 
and  references  to  the  accessible  sources.  (Given  in  alternate  years. 
Given  in  1917-18.)    Mr.  Dale.  4  hours. 

History  159a.  History  of  Greece:  The  oriental  nations  and 
Greece  through  the  Persian  invasions.  The  development  and  spread 
of  Greek  civilization  to  the  Roman  conquest.    Professor  Gittinger. 

4  hours. 

History  160b.  History  of  Rome:  A  study  of  Roman 
origins  and  the  development  of  Roman  character.  The  growth  of 
Roman  power  over  the  Mediterranean  world  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Empire.  The  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  ancient  civilization 
Professor  Gittinger.  4  hours. 

History  167a.  The  Culture  and  Civilization  of  the  Renais- 
sance: A  course  dealing  with  the  rise  of  Italian  humanism  and  the 
spread  of  the  Renaissance  throughout  Europe  generally.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  literature,  religion,  society,  and  art  of  the 
period.  Prerequisites,  History  9  and  10.  (Given  in  alternate  years. 
Given  in  1917-18.)    Associate  Professor  Floyd.  2  hours. 

History  168b.  The  Era  of  the  Reformation:  A  survey  of  the 
causes,  events  and  consequences  of  the  religious  revolutions  of  the 
sixteenth  century  with  special  attention  to  the  influence  of  the  Ger- 
man reformation  on  politics  and  society.  Attention  will  be  directed 
to  the  political,  social,  and  economic  aspects  of  the  time  as  well  as  to 
the  religious  changes.  Prerequisites,  History  9  and  10.  (Given  in  al- 
ternate years.  Given  in  1917-18.)  Associate  Professor  Floyd.  2  hours. 

History  lOla.  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  Era: 
Associate  Professor  Floyd.  4  hours. 

History  102b.  Recent  History  of  Europe:  A  careful  study 
of  industrial  conditions,  existing  constitutions,  and  political  parties  of 
Europe,  including  England,  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.    Lectures  and  readings.   Associate  Professor  Floyd.  4  hours. 

History  105a.    Hebrew    History:     A  study  of  the  Hebrew 
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people  from  the  beginnings  to  the  time  of  Nehemiah.  (Given  in  alter- 
nate years.    Given  in  1918-19.)    Professor  Gittinger.  2  hours. 

History  106a.  Territorial  Expansion:  This  is  an  informal 
course  requiring  investigation  into  the  geography  of  the  United  States 
and  tracing  the  successive  additions  to  our  territory  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  government  down  to  the  present.  Prerequisite,  History 
155  and  156.     Professor  Buchanan.  2  hours. 

History  108b.  The  West:  A  study  of  the  westward  movement  of 
population,  and  the  political  and  economic  aspects  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  different  sections.  Lectures  and  collateral  readings.  Mr. 
Dale.  4  hours. 

History  109b.  History  of  Oklahoma:  This  course  begins  with 
a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  the  district  now  comprised  in  Oklaho- 
ma under  its  Spanish  and  French  management,  followed  by  a  history 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  The  principal  aim  of  the  course,  however, 
will  be  to  trace  the  development  of  Oklahoma  from  the  settlement  of 
the  five  civilized  tribes  of  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  develop- 
ment of  Oklahoma  Territory,  and  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  terri- 
tories into  one  state.   Mr.  Dale.  4  hours. 

History  llOb.  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction:  The  history  of 
the  United  States  from  1860  to  1875.    Professor  Buchanan.     4  hours. 

History  158b.  Spain  in  North  America:  A  general  survey  of 
the  establishment  and  development  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  North 
America  with  special  attention  to  the  territory  now  within  the  United 
States.    Mr.  Dale.  4  hours. 

History  I6la.  History  of  Spain:  A  general  course  in  Spanish 
history,  from  the  beginning  to  modern  times.    Mr.  Dale.  4  hours. 

History  169a.  Twentieth  Century  History:  The  political,  so- 
cial, and  institutional  history  of  the  chief  countries  of  the  Old  World 
and  their  dependencies  since  1900,  carefully  studied  with  a  view  to  a 
better  understanding  of  present  conditions.  Associate  Professor  Floyd. 

2  hours. 

Education  I50b.  Teacher's  Course  in  History:  For  teachers 
of  history  in  high  school.    Associate  Professor  Floyd.  2  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

History  209a.  Seminar  in  Southwestern  History;  A  study 
of  selected  topics  in  the  history  of  the  Southwest.  The  student  will  be 
required  to  present  tha  results  of  his  investigations  in  a  series  of  con- 
nected papers.    Professor  Gittinger.  2  hours. 

History  210b.  Seminar  in  Southwestern  History:  A  con- 
tinuation of  the  preceding  seminar.    Professor  Gittinger.         2  hours. 

History  2llb.  Seminar  in  Oklahoma  History:  A  course  af- 
fording opportunity  for  investigation  in  Oklahoma  history.  Students 
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will  be  expected  to  investigate  from  the  sources  some  topic  in  the 
history  of  Oklahoma  and  embody  the  result  in  written  form.  Mr. 
Dale.  2  hours. 

History  2l2a.  Seminar  in  American  History:  An  intensive 
study  of  selected  topics  in  the  political  and  institutional  development 
of  the  United  States.    Professor  Buchanan.  2  hours. 

HYGIENE 

Professor  Ellison 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates 
Hygiene  2b.  Principles  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitation:  A  course 
of  lectures  and  demonstrations  with  assigned  readings,  taking  up  the 
subjects  of  ventilation,  heating,  food,  water  supplies,  sewage,  disin- 
fection, contagious  diseases,  and  principles  of  school  hygiene,  with 
methods  of  control  and  suppression  of  epidemics.  4  hours 

ITALIAN 

See  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages. 

JOURNALISM 
Associate  Professor  Herbert,   Mr.  Westfall 
Journalism  may  be  counted  as  the  minor  by  students  who  major 
in  Group  I  or  in  Group  III. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Journalism  la.  Newspaper  Writing:  A  course  combining  a 
study  of  the  newspaper  and  its  methods  with  actual  practice  in  the 
simpler  forms  of  news  writing.  Survey  of  the  field  of  journalism; 
study  of  the  newspaper  field;  newspaper  organization;  newspaper 
terminology;  contents  of  newspapers;  news  elements;  news  values; 
news  sources;  news  gathering;  qualifications  of  a  reporter.  Prerequisite, 
sophomore  standing.    Associate  Professor  Herbert.  4  hours. 

Journalism  2b.  Newspaper  Writing:  Continuation  of  Jour- 
nalism 1.  Structure  and  style  of  the  news  story;  the  English  of  the 
newspaper;  kinds  of  reporting:  fire,  accident,  and  disaster  stories;  obit- 
uaries; police,  court,  and  political  reporting;  reports  of  speeches,  meet- 
ings, conventions,  and  legislatures;  railroad,  market,  and  commercial 
reporting;  sporting  news;  educational,  religious,  and  civic  news;  social, 
musical,  and  dramatic  reporting;  interviewing;  feature  writing;  human 
interest  stories;  the  work  of  the  correspondent.  Prerequisite,  Journal- 
ism 1.    Associate  Professor  Herbert.  4  hours. 

Journalism  3a.  Newspaper  Editing:  A  course  dealing  with 
the  presentation  of  news  and  the  technique  of  newspaper  practice. 
Rewrites  and  follow-up  stories;  newspaper  office  style;  copy  reading; 
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mechanics  of  printing;  technique  of  typesetting;  proof  reading;  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  head  writing;  telegraph  news  gathering;  tele- 
graph news  editing.  Prerequisites,  Journalism  1  and  2,  or  equivalent 
experience.    Associate  Professor  Herbert.  4  hours. 

Journalism  4b.  Newspaper  Editing:  Continuation  of  Journal- 
ism 3.  Contents  of  newspapers;  relative  space  and  position  of  news; 
advertising  and  news;  newspaper  typography;  make-up;  the  first  page; 
the  editorial  page;  feature  material;  lay-outs;  illustrations;  cuts  and 
matrices;  morgue  and  library;  newspaper  editions;  make-over;  extras; 
emergency  make-up;  news  contingencies;  handling  big  stories;  duties 
and  problems  of  editorial  executives;  the  Sunday  edition;  special  edi- 
tions. Prerequisite,  Journalism  3.  Associate  Professor  Herbert.  4  hours. 

Journalism  50a.  Principles  of  Advertising:  A  study  of  the 
science  of  advertising  from  the  standpoint  of  its  relation  to  the  com- 
mercial world;  relation  of  advertising  to  the  distribution  and  market- 
ing of  goods;  psychological  principles  underlying  advertising;  study  of 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  goo-d  advertising.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Herbert.  2  hours. 

Journalism  51b.  Practice  of  Advertising:  Continuation  of 
Journalism  50.  Consideration  of  the  different  kinds  of  advertising 
matter;  special  forms  of  publicity;  advertising  media;  methods  of 
preparing,  presenting,  and  testing  the  efficiency  of  advertisements  of 
various  kinds.  Prerequisite,  Journalism  50.  Associate  Professor  Her- 
bert. 2  hours. 

Journalism  54a.  Technique  of  Advertising:  An  application 
of  the  psychological  and  economic  principles  of  advertising  to  specific 
problems  in  the  field  of  business  publicity.  Emphasis  is  placed  in  this 
course  on  familiarity  with  the  details  of  advertisement  construction, 
such  as  the  lay-out,  typographical  display,  and  the  use  of  illustration 
and  ornament.  Prerequisite,  Journalism  50,  or  enrollment  in  Journalism 
50.    Mr.  Westfall.  2  hours. 

Journalism  55b.  Technique  of  Advertising:  Continuation  of 
Journalism  54.  A  further  consideration  of  practical  problems  in  ad- 
vertising, including  a  correlation  of  all  previous  work  in  the  formulation 
of  comprehensive  plans  for  advertising  campaigns  of  various  kinds. 
Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  problems  of  retail  advertising.  Pre- 
requisites, Journalism  50  and  51,  or  enrollment  in  Journalism  51. 
Mr.  Westfall.  2  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Journalism  lOOa.  News  Feature  Writing;  A  course  deahng 
with  the  presentation  of  news  in  the  form  of  feature  stories.  The 
feature  story  as  a  special  form  of  news  writing;  its  distinguishing 
characteristics,  variety  of  subject  matter,  originality  of  treatment; 
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feature  stories  not  based  directly  on  news  events,  for  publication  in 
Sunday  newspapers  and  magazines.  Prerequisites,  Journalism  1  and 
2,  or  equivalent  experience.    Associate  Professor  Herbert.       2  hours. 

Journalism  lOlb.  Editorial  Writing:  A  course  combining  a 
study  of  the  component  parts  of  the  editorial  page  with  practice  in 
the  various  forms  of  editorial  writing.  Study  of  editorial  pages  in 
typical  American  newspapers;  cartoons;  humorous  columns;  news- 
paper verse;  syndicated  features;  press  comment;  editorial  para- 
graphs; editorial  articles;  practice  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
news  and  in  the  molding  of  public  opinion  through  the  paragraph  and 
the  editorial.  Prerequisites,  Journalism  1  and  2,  or  enrollment  in 
Journalism  2.    Associate  Professor  Herbert.  2  hours. 

Journalism  102a.  History  of  Journalism:  A  course  dealing 
with  the  historical  development  of  journalism,  with  special  emphasis 
on  its  evolution  in  America.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  those  tendencies  which  characterize  modern  journalism; 
America's  great  journalists;  their  influence  upon  the  profession.  Open 
only  to  juniors  and  seniors.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1918- 
19.)    Associate  Professor  Herbert.  2  hours. 

Journalism  104b.  Comparative  Journalism :  A  study  of  the 
various  types  of  American  newspapers  and  a  comparison  of  American 
newspaper  standards  with  those  of  foreign  countries.  Intensive  study 
of  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  newspaper  individuality — typo- 
graphical appearance,  stress  upon  certain  classes  of  news,  style  of 
writing  and  presenting  news  and  editorial  matter.  Open  only  to 
juniors  and  seniors.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1918-19.) 
Associate  Professor  Herbert.  2  hours. 

Journalism  105a.  General  Information  and  Reference:  A 
course  dealing  with  branches  of  knowledge  directly  related  to  the  pub- 
lication of  news,  including  a  study  of  miscellaneous  exoteric  facts 
essential  to  the  educational  equipment  of  newspaper  v/orkers,  together 
with  the  means  of  discovering  those  facts  through  books  of  reference. 
Prerequisite,  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  (Given  in  alternate  years. 
Given  in  1917-18.)    Associate  Professor  Herbert.  2  hours. 

Journalism  Il5b.  Ethics  and  Laws  of  the  Press:  A  course 
dealing  with  the  social  and  legal  restraints  upon  the  press;  social 
status  of  the  newspaper;  liberty  of  the  press;  ethical  problems  in  news 
gathering,  news  presentation,  editorial  comity,  and  business  manage- 
ment; ethics  of  advertising;  laws  relating  to  libel,  questionable  adver- 
tising, postal  privileges  and  copyright.  Prerequisite,  the  consent  of 
the  instructor.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1917-18.)  Associate 
Professor  Herbert.  2  hours. 

Journalism  140a.    Special  Problems  in  Journalism:    To  stu- 
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dents  properly  qualified,  opportunity  will  be  given  each  year  for  obtain- 
ing experience  in  the  editorial  and  business  management  of  publica- 
tions. Positions  on  the  staff  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  Magazine 
and  the  Oklahoma  Weekly  are  available  for  experience  of  this  charac- 
ter. Amount  of  credit  and  hours  of  work  will  be  arranged.  Open  only 
to  students  especially  qualified.  Students  desiring  to  take  this  course 
should  consult  the  instructor  in  charge.  Associate  Professor  Herbert, 
Mr.  Westfall.  Credit  varies. 

Journalism  I4!b.  Special  Problems  in  Journalism:  A  con- 
tinuation of  Journalism  140.  Conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
first  semester  course.    Associate  Professor  Herbert,  Mr.  Westfall. 

Credit  varies. 

Journalism  150a.  Newspaper  Advertising:  A  study  of  adver- 
tising from  the  standpoint  of  the  newspaper  publisher  as  distinct  from 
that  of  the  merchant  or  manufacturer.  Essential  characteristics  of 
newspaper  advertising;  relations  of  the  newspaper  to  its  advertisers; 
stimulation  of  advertising  through  solicitation  and  other  means;  prac- 
tical applications  of  the  ideal  of  good  service.  Prerequisite,  Journalism 
50,  or  enrollment  in  Journalism  50.    Mr.  Westfall.  2  hours. 

Journalism  I5lb.  Newspaper  Circulation:  A  study  of  cir- 
culation methods  and  management,  with  emphasis  upon  the  elimina- 
tion of  unbusinesslike  practices  in  newspaper  distribution.  Principles 
of  circulation  management;  factors  affecting  circulation;  departmental 
organization;  city  and  rural  circulation;  methods  of  stimulating  cir- 
culation; subscriptions;  delivery;  collections;  records;  accounting;  postal 
regulations.    Prerequisite,  junior  or  senior  standing.    Mr.  , Westfall. 

2  hours. 

LATIN 

Professor  Sturgis,  Mr.  Heath 

Latin  1,  3,  and  4  are  open  to  freshmen  who  have  had  Caesar.  If 
other  courses  are  desired  out  of  their  natural  order  as  here  given,  the 
instructor  in  charge  should  be  consulted. 

Latin  1  and  2  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Latin  la.  Cicero:  Six  orations  of  Cicero,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  syntax.  4  hours. 

Latin  2b.  Vergil:  Six  books  of  the  >Eneid.  Some  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  subject  of  meter;  but  the  chief  aim  will  be  idio- 
matic translation  with  a  view  to  gaining  an  appreciation  of  the  writer 
and  an  understanding  of  Vergil's  place  in  literature.  4  hours. 

Latin  3a.  Latin  Selections:  Selections  from  representative 
Latin  writers  will  be  translated  by  the  instructor.     Members  of  the 
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class  will  be  asked  to  write  out  these  translations  in  good  English. 
The  course  will  be  found  helpful  to  students  of  Latin  who  wish  to  get 
a  survey  of  Latin  literature  as  a  whole,  and  to  students  of  English 
composition  who  find  themselves  unable  to  write  clear  and  coherent 
sentences.  2  hours- 

Latin  4a.  Selections  from  Ovid  and  Sallust:  Gleason's  A 
Term  of  Ovid  and  Herbermann's  Bellum  Catilinae  will  be  used.  Study 
of  verse  and  mythology,  practice  in  reading  at  sight  short  extracts  of 
poetry  (elegiac)  and  prose.  4  hours. 

Latin  5b.  Livy:  Melhuish,  Books  XXI,  XXII,  or  selections  from  I, 
XXI,  XXII.  Readings  in  Mommsen.  Elementary  study  of  Roman 
military  organizations.     Studies  in  the  style  of  Livy.  4  hours. 

Latin  7a.  Cicero's  Essays:  Two  or  more,  with  a  study  of 
sources,  and  the  author's  philosophic  style.  Comparisons  of  modern 
essays  on  like  subjects.  4  hours. 

Latin  8b.  Latin  Literature  in  English:  A  study  of  master- 
pieces of  Latin  literature  translated  into  English.  Lectures,  readings, 
and  informal  discussions.  Prerequisite,  English  1  and  2.  2  hours. 

Latin  9b.  Latin  Writing:  Composition  work  in  this  course  is 
based  on  the  orations  of  Cicero  against  Catiline.  The  course  will  be 
found  helpful  to  students  preparing  to  take  the  Rhodes  Scholarship 
examination,  to  those  intending  to  teach  Latin,  and  to  others  who 
may  desire  a  thorough  drill  in  Latin  syntax.     Prerequisite,  Latin  1. 

2  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Latin  lOOb.  Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes:  Smith.  Study  of 
meters.  Reading  of  essays  and  monographs  on  Horace.  The  Satires 
and  Epistles  will  occasionally  be  read  instead  of  the  Odes  and  Epodes. 
In  that  case  a  few  of  Juvenal's  Satires  will  be  read  in  addition. 
Papers  on  suggested  subjects  will  be  required.  4  hours. 

Latin  lOla.  Plautus  and  Terence:  Two  p-lays  will  be  read.  At- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  history  of  Latin  grammar  and  to  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  Latin  drama.  Prerequisites,  Latin  4,  5, 
7,  and  100,  or  their  equivalent.  4  hours. 

Latin  102b.  Tacitus:  The  Germania  and  Agricola,  or  extracts 
from  the  Annales,  will  be  read.  Attention  will  be  given  to  disputed 
readings  and  to  work  in  the  history  of  Rome.  Prerequisites,  Latin  4,  5, 
7,  and  100,  or  their  equivalent.  4  hours. 

Latin  I03a.  Advanced  Latin  Writing:  The  first  half  of  the 
semester  will  be  devoted  to  a  general  review  of  Latin  composition. 
The  second  half  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  main  differences  be- 
tween English  and  Latin,  as  regards  idiom  and  style.  2  hours. 

Latin  I04b.    Lucretius:    Selected  portions  of  the  De  Rerum  Na- 
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tura  will  be  read.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  philosophy  of 
Epicurus.  The  student  will  also  be  required  to  do  some  work  in  textual 
criticism.    Open  only  to  those  who  have  had  five  years  of  Latin. 

4  hours. 

Education  132b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Latin:  Methods  of 
teaching  Latin;  more  difficult  portions  of  third-  and  fourth-year  Latin 
translated;  syntax.  2  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

Latin  200a.  Seminar  in  Juvenal:  The  Satires  of  Juvenal  will 
be  translated  in  class.  Some  work  in  textual  criticism  will  be  required 
of  those  taking  the  course.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
study  of  Roman  morals  in  the  early  days  of  the  Empire.  Professor 
Sturgis.  2  hours. 

Latin  201b.  Seminar  in  Juvenal:  A  continuation  of  work  begun 
in  Latin  200.    Professor  Sturgis.  2  hours. 

MATHEMATICS 
Professor  Reaves,  Associate  Professor  Duval,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Gossard,  Mr.  Meacham,  Dr.  Altshiller 

Mathematics  1  and  2  are  required  for  admission  to  the  College  of 
Engineering  and  should  preferably  be  taken  in  the  high  school.  Stu- 
dents who  select  mathematics  either  as  prescribed  freshman  work,  or 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  Group  II,  are  advised  to  take  Mathe- 
matics 5  and  9,  if  they  are  prepared  to  do  so;  otherwise  to  take  Mathe- 
matics 2  and  9. 

Mathematics  1,  2,  5,  and  9  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Mathematics  lb.  Solid  Geometry:  A  brief  review  of  portions 
of  plane  geometry  followed  by  the  usual  propositions  leading  to  the 
mensuration  of  solids.  Prerequisite,  one  year  of  plane  geometry.  As- 
sistant Professor  Gossard.  2  hours. 

Mathematics  2.  Algebra:  A  careful  review  of  the  fundament- 
al principles  followed  by  a  study  of  exponents  and  radicals,  theory 
of  quadratics,  graphs,  systems  of  equations,  complex  numbers,  ratio 
and  proportion,  progressions,  logarithms,  binomial  theorem.  Pre- 
requisite, one  year  of  algebra  and  one  year  of  plane  geometry.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Duval,  Assistant  Professor  Gossard,  Mr.  Meacham,  Dr. 
Altshiller.  4  hours. 

Mathematics  5.  College  Algebra:  Embracing  the  subjects  of 
imaginaries,  variables  and  limits,  permutations  and  combinations, 
binomial  theorem,  series,  undetermined  coefficients,  logarithms,  de- 
terminants, and  theory  of  equations.    This  course  presupposes  a  mini- 
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mum  of  one  and  one-half  years  in  algebra.  Professor  Reaves,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Duval,  Assistant  Professor  Gossard,  Mr.  Meacham, 
Dr.  Altshiller.  4  hours. 

Mathematics  9.  Trigonometry:  Derivation  and  use  of  for- 
mulas, solution  of  triangles,  trigonometric  equations  and  identities, 
graphs  of  functions,  computations  of  logarithms,  DeMoivre's  theorem. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  2,  or  5.  Professor  Reaves,  Associate  Profes- 
sor Duval,  Assistant  Professor  Gossard,  Mr.  Meacham,  Dr.  Altshiller. 

4  hours. 

Mathematics  ilb.  College  Geometry:  The  course  will  include 
many  topics  not  found  in  the  usual  high  school  course,  such  as  center 
of  similitude,  geometric  constructions,  modern  geometry  of  the  triangle, 
inversion,  harmonic  ratio,  poles  and  polars,  etc.  This  course  should 
prove  valuable  to  teachers  of  high  school  geometry.  Prerequisite,  a 
working  knowledge  of  elementary  plane  geometry.    Dr.  Altshiller. 

4  hours. 

Mathematics  14.  Analytic  Geometry:  Equations  and  their 
loci;  transformation  of  co-ordinates;  the  straight  line,  circle,  and  other 
conic  sections;  general  equation  of  the  second  degree;  introduction  to 
solid  geometry.  Prerequisite,  trigonometry.  Two  sections  each  semes- 
ter.   Professor  Reaves,  Assistant  Professor  Gossard,  Mr.  Meacham. 

4  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Mathematics  Il5b.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Investment:  A 
course  for  students  of  business  and  public  affairs.  After  a  review  of 
the  necessary  algebraic  theory,  applications  are  made  to  the  following 
subjects:  interest,  annuities,  periodical  payments,  amortization,  valu- 
ation of  bjnis,  sinking  funds,  depreciation,  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, probabihty  and  its  application  to  financial  problems.  Pre- 
requisite, Mathematics  5.    Professor  Reaves.  4  hours. 

Mathematics  117.  Calculus:  Course  in  differential  and  integral 
calculus.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  14.  Associate  Professor  Duval. 
Mr.  Meacham.  Dr.  Altshiller.  4  hours. 

Mathematics  118.  Calculus:  A  continuation  of  Mathematics 
117  with  numerous  applications  to  practical  problems.  Prerequisite, 
Mathematics  117.    Professor  Reaves,  Associate  Professor  Duval. 

4  hours. 

Mathematics  122b.  Differential  Equations:  Ordinary  and  par- 
tial differential  equations  with  applications  to  geometry,  physics,  and 
mechanics.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  118.  (Given  in  alternate  years- 
Given  in  1918-19.)    Professor  Reaves.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  125b.  Determinants  and  Theory  of  Equations: 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  14.    Assistant  Professor  Gossard.    4  hours. 
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Mathematics  126a.  Projective  Geometry:  Projective  forms 
and  relations,  the  principle  of  duality,  anharmonic  properties,  involu- 
tion, conies,  problems  and  constructions.  Text,  Cremona.  Prerequisite^ 
Mathematics  117.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1917-18.) 
Dr.  Altshiller.  4  hours. 

Mathematics  I3la.  Advanced  Calculus:  A  course  based  on 
Goursat-Hedrick's  Mathematical  Analysis.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics 
118.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1917-18.)  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Gossard.  4  hours. 

Mathematics  132b.  Differential  Geometry:  A  study  of  curves 
and  surfaces.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  118.  (Given  in  alternate 
years.    Given  in  1917-18.)    Professor  Reaves.  4  hours. 

Mathematics  135b.  Solid  Analytic  Geometry:  Prerequisite, 
Mathematics  14.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1918-19.) 
Dr.  Altshiller.  2  hours. 

Mathematics  136a.  Modern  Analytic  Geometry:  Homogene- 
ous co-ordinates,  anharmonic  ratio,  curves  of  the  second  order  and 
second  class,  poles  and  polars,  Pascal  and  Brianchon  theorems.  Pre- 
requisites, Mathematics  117  and  125.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given 
in  1918-19.)    Professor  Reaves.  4  hours. 

Mathematics  137a.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex 
Variable;  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  118.  (Given  in  alternate  years. 
Given  in  1917-18.)    Professor  Reaves.  4  hours. 

Mathematics  138b.  Higher  Algebra:  Fundamental  properties 
of  polynomials;  theory  of  linear  dependence;  linear  transformations 
and  combinations  of  matrices;  invariants,  bihnear  forms.  Prerequisites, 
Mathematics  118  and  125.  Text.  Bocher's  Introduction  to  Higher  Al- 
gebra. (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1917-18.)  Associat 
Professor  Duval.  4  hours 

Mathematics  I4la.  Mathematical  Seminar:  The  purpose  o 
this  course  is  to  encourage  junior,  senior,  and  graduate  students  in 
general  mathematical  reading  of  a  somewhat  advanced  nature.  Th 
subject  matter  will  vary  from  year  to  year,  but  will  include  some  sue 
subjects  as  the  following:  theory  of  numbers,  higher  plane  curves,  fun 
damental  concepts  of  algebra  and  geometry.  At  hours  to  be  arrang 
ed.  Professor  Reaves,  Associate  Professor  Duval,  Assistant  Professo 
Gossard.  2  hours 

Education  133b.  The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics 
A  course  which  includes  the  study  of  methods  of  presenting  algebr 
and  geometry,  especially  the  more  difficult  topics;  the  fundamenta 
aims  in  the  teaching  of  these  subjects;  and  methods  whereby  the  in 
terest  of  the  pupil  in  these  subjects  is  stimulated.  Open  to  thos 
who  have  had  experience  in  teaching  algebra  and  geometry,  and  pr 
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spective  teachers  who  have  completed  college  algebra.  Assistant 
Professor  Gossard.  2  hours. 

PATHOLOGY 
Professor  Turley,  Assistant  Professor  Sorgatz 

The  work  in  this  department  is  designed  to  meet  four  require- 
ments: general  culture,  preparation  for  research,  a  more  detailed 
knowledge  of  certain  important  organisms  than  is  given  in  the  biologi- 
cal courses,  and  a  training  in  the  essentials  for  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. The  courses  are  open  to  all  students  of  college  rank  on  the  ap- 
proval of  the  instructor  in  charge. 

Pathology  may  be  combined  with  bacteriology  for  a  major. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Pathology  lb.  General  Pathology:  A  study  of  the  abnormal 
functioning  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  the  conditions  produc- 
ing disease,  the  efforts  of  the  body  to  overcome  disease  and  regener- 
ate diseased  tissues,  disturbances  in  development,  circulatory  disturb- 
ances, retrogressive  processes,  progressive  processes,  inflammation,  and 
secondary  diseases.  This  course  is  the  basis  of  advanced  special,  clin- 
ical, and  diagnostic  pathology.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  demonstra- 
tions showing  gross  and  microscopic  lesions  in  the  human  tissues. 
Prerequisite,  Histology  1.  Texts,  Ziegler,  and  Mallory  and  Wright. 
Professor  Turley.  4  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Pathology  101.  Special  Pathology:  A  course  of  lectures 
and  demonstrations  with  anatomical  material  illustrating  the  patholog- 
ical processes  of  the  several  organs.  Prerequisites,  Bacteriology  1 
and  Pathology  1.  4  hours. 

Pathology  i02a.  Research  Pathology:  The  student  will 
pursue  a  definite  line  of  research  on  a  subject  of  pathology 
selected  after  consultation  with  the  instructor  in  charge.  This  course 
is  open  to  all  students  of  the  university  who  have  the  necessary  pre- 
requisites, and  is  designed  especially  for  those  who  take  major  work 
in  pathology.  Laboratory,  conferences,  assigned  readings,  and  reports. 
Deposit  required.    Prerequisite,  Pathology  1.  4  hours. 

Pathology  103b.  Research  Pathology:  A  continuation  of 
Pathology  102.    Deposit  required.  4  hours. 

PHILOSOPHY 
Assistant  Professor  Griffith 

Philosophy  3  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  philosophy. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Philosophy  3a.     Logic  and  Scientific  Method:    An  introduc- 
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tory  study  of  real  and  formal  logic,  including  methods  of  study,  prin- 
ciples of  argumentation,  proof,  and  inference.  Induction,  deduction, 
fallacies,  methods  of  statistics,  probability.  This  course  aims  to  give 
the  student  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  study  of  scientifical- 
ly exact  methods  of  reasoning,  and  practice  in  using  them.  Texts, 
Dewey's,  How  We  Think,  and  Jones's,  Logic.  4  hours. 

Philosophy  4b.  Introduction  to  Philosophy:  An  outUne  study 
of  the  field  of  philosophical  discussion,  with  an  indication  of  its  chief 
problems  and  methods  of  investigation.  This  course  is  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  Philosophy  3  or  who  have  at  least  one  year 
of  university  work.    Fullerton's  Introduction  to  Philosophy.      4  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Philosophy  109b.  Esthetics:  A  study  of  the  more  important 
esthetic  theories  from  Plato  to  the  present  time,  together  with  some 
experimental  investigation  of  the  psychological  principles  of  esthetics, 
and  reconstructive  study  of  the  theory  of  art,  including  the  sense  of 
beauty  and  the  art  impulse.    Gordon's  Esthetics.  2  hours. 

Philosophy  llOa.  History  of  Philosophy:  A  general  survey 
of  philosophic  speculation  from  its  beginnings  among  the  Greeks  to  the 
present  time.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  Greek  philosophy 
through  Aristotle,  and  to  the  modern  period  from  Descartes  to  Hegel, 
The  characteristic  features  of  each  philosophical  system,  with  its  place 
and  influence  in  the  progress  of  human  thought,  will  be  shown.  Col- 
lateral readings,  lectures,  recitations,  and  a  thesis.  Thilly's  History  of 
Philosophy.    Prerequisite,  Psychology  1,  or  Philosophy  4.         4  hours. 

Philosophy  Il2a.  Theoretical  Ethics:  A  critical  study  of  the 
chief  ethical  doctrines  and  an  evolution  of  the  fundamental  ethical  doc- 
trines with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a  tenable  theory  of  conduct.  A 
course  intended  to  aid  in  mastering  fundamental  problems  of  life  and 
character.  Seth's  Ethical  Principles.  Readings,  class  discussions,  and 
lectures.  2  howrs. 

Philosophy  Il3b.  Practical  Ethics,  or  Problems  of  Conduct 
in  the  Economic  and  Social  Life  of  Today:  A  study  of  problems 
of  personal  morality,  health  and  efficiency,  self-control,  happiness,  etc., 
and  of  problems  of  public  morality,  patriotism  and  world- peace,  politi- 
cal purity  and  efficiency,  liberty  and  law,  industrial  wrongs  and  indus- 
trial reconstruction,  questions  of  social  reform,  the  future  of  the  race, 
etc.,  will  follow  a  brief  study  of  the  evolution  of  morality  and  of  the 
theory  of  morality.  Drake's  Problems  of  Conduct.  Lectures,  readings, 
and  class  discussions.  2  hours. 

Philosophy  Il4b.  Advanced  Logic  and  Theory  of  Knowledge: 
The  nature  and  the  validity  of  thought,  the  theory  of  inference,  the 
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validity  of  knowledge,  scientific  induction  and  deduction,  theory  of 
judgment,  the  nature  of  hypothesis,  valuation  and  purpose  in  their  log- 
ical aspects,  knowledge  and  belief,  etc.  Prerequisite,  Philosophy  3,  or 
Philosophy  4,  2  hours. 

Philosophy  Il5a.  Metaphysics:  An  advanced  course,  dealing 
with  the  fundamental  problems  relating  to  the  nature  and  connections 
of  reality;  individuality,  purpose,  chance,  potentiality,  idealism,  realism, 
radical  empiricism,  etc.  Prerequisites,  Philosophy  4  and  Philosophy 
110.  2  hours. 

Philosophy  Il7b.  Apologetics:  This  is  a  course  in  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  a  study  of  those  fundamental  facts,  arguments,  and 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion  which  are  best  suited,  for  the  day 
in  which  we  live,  to  meet  current  objections  and  criticism.s  and  to  prove 
Christianity  to  be  divine.  2  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

Philosophy  202b.  Problems  in  Philosophy:  A  seminar 
course  of  research  in  the  historical  and  critical  problems  of  philosophy. 
This  course  will  introduce  the  problems  of  contemporary  metaphysics. 

1  or  2  hours. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Professor  Soutar,  Assistant  Professor  Owen,  Miss  Revell 

All  students  entering  the  university  are  required  to  take  physical 
education  during  the  firsc  year.  This  does  not  apply,  however,  to 
students  who  enter  with  at  least  one  year's  work  of  college  rank,  ac- 
cepted in  full  by  the  university.  For  a  sufficient  reason,  such  as 
physical  inability  to  do  the  required  work,  or  self-support  (in 
special  cases  only),  the  faculty  may  excuse  a  student  from  complying 
with  this  requirement  in  v;hole  or  in  part.  While  engaged  in  system- 
atic participation  in  athletic  sports  under  the  direction  of  the  professor 
of  physical  education  or  the  coach,  students  may  be  excused  from  the 
class  work  in  physical  education.  To  secure  credit  such  students  must 
enroll  for  Physical  Education  1,  2,  7,  or  8. 

The  teachers'  courses  in  physical  education,  namely,  Physical 
Education  141,  142,  143,  and  144,  may  not  count  toward  the  twenty- 
four  hours  in  education  required  in  the  School  of  Education  for  a 
teacher's  certificate,  but  may  count  as  free  electives  toward  a  degree. 
Courses  for  Men 

Physical  Education  la:  Consists  of  a  definite  "day's  order"  of 
exercises,  supplemented  by  light  apparatus  work  and  indoor  and 
outdoor  games.    Required  of  freshmen.  Professor  Soutar.  1  hour. 

Physical  Education  2b.  A  continuation  of  Physical  Education 
1.    Required  of  freshmen.    Professor  Soutar.  1  hour. 
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Physical  Education  3a.  Heavy  Apparatus  Work:  Elective 
for  sophomores  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  for  those  stu- 
dents who  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  work;  may  be  taken  by 
special  permission  of  the  director.    Professor  Soutar.  1  hour. 

Physical  Education  4b.  A  continuation  of  Physical  Education 
3.    Professor  Soutar.  1  hour. 

Physical  Education  9a.  Corrective  and  Medical  Gymnas- 
tics: Open  to  students  physically  incapable  of  taking  Physical  Edu- 
cation 1  and  2.  Elective  for  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.    Professor  Soutar.  1  hour. 

Physical  Education  lOb.  A  continuation  of  Physical  Education 
9.    Professor  Soutar.  1  hour. 

Physical  Education  7a.  Athletics:  Football,  basketball,  cross- 
country, gymnastics,  and  tennis.  Elective  for  students  who  are  phy- 
sically competent.  Assistant  Professor  Owen,  Professor  Soutar.  1  hour. 

Physical  Education  8b.  A  continuation  of  Physical  Education 
7.  Basketball,  gymnastics,  tennis,  baseball,  and  track.  Elective  for 
students  who  are  physically  competent.  Assistant  Professor  Owen, 
Professor  Soutar.  1  hour. 

Physical  Education  I4la.  Teacher's  Course  in  Physical  Ed- 
ucation: Designed  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  of  athletics  and 
gymnastics.  Lectures  and  practice  are  given  in  football,  basketball,  ap- 
paratus work,  and  organization  and  management  of  gymnastic  classes. 
Prerequisites,  Physical  Education  1  and  2,  and  two  years  of  college 
work.  Students  who  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  work  may  enter 
the  class  by  special  permission  of  the  director.    Professor  Soutar. 

4  hours. 

Physical  Education  142b.  A  continuation  of  Physical  Education 
14L  Takes  up  in  addition  baseball,  track,  and  physical  measurements, 
some  corrective  gymnastics,  and  playground  organization  and  manage- 
ment.   Professor  Soutar.  4  hours. 

Courses  for  Women 

Physical  Education  51a.  Consists  of  tactics,  calisthenics,  light 
apparatus  work,  games,  and  folk  dances.  Required  of  freshmen.  Miss 
Revell.  1  hour. 

Physical  Education  52b.  A  continuation  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion 51.    Required  of  freshmen.    Miss  Revell.  1  hour. 

Physical  Education  53a.  Tactics,  calisthenics,  heavy  apparatus 
work,  games,  esthetic  dancing.  Elective  for  students  who  have  com- 
pleted Physical  Education  51  and  52.    Miss  Revell.  1  hour. 

Physical  Education  54b.  A  continuation  of  Physical  Education 
53.    Miss  Revell.  1  hour. 
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Physical  Education  57a.  Corrective  and  Medical  Gymnas- 
tics: Open  to  students  physically  incapable  of  taking  Physical  Edu- 
cation 51  and  52.    Miss  Revell.  1  hour. 

Physical  Education  58b.  A  continuati'on  of  Physical  Education 
55.    Miss  Revell.  1  hour. 

Physical  Education  59a.  Fencing;  Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  Physical  Education  51  and  52,  or  by  special  permission  of 
the  director.    Miss  Revell.  1  hour. 

Physical  Education  60b.  Folk  Dancing:  Open  to  students 
of  both  sexes.    Miss  Revell.  No  credit. 

Physical  Education  143a.  Teacher's  Course  in  Physical 
Education:  Designed  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  of  athletics 
and  gymnastics.  Lectures  are  given,  with  practice  in  tennis,  hockey, 
basketball,  gymnastic  organization  and  management,  games  and  danc- 
ing. Prerequisites,  Physical  Education  51  and  52,  and  two  years  of  college 
work.  Students  who  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  work  may  enter 
the  class  by  special  permission  of  the  director.    Miss  Revell.    4  hours. 

Physical  Education  144b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Physical 
Education:  A  continuation  of  Physical  Education  143.  Takes  up  in 
addition  baseball,  track,  physical  measurements,  some  corrective  gym- 
nastics, and  playground  organization  and  management.  Miss  Revell 
and  Professor  Soutar.  4  hours. 

PHYSICS 

Professor  Haseman,  Assistant  Professor  Rapp,   Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Stang. 

The  work  of  the  department  of  physics  is  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  four  classes  of  students: 

(1)  Students  who  desire  a  general  knowledge  of  phenomena  and 
fundamental  principles  of  physics. 

Courses  1,  2,  10,  61,  and  such  other  courses  as  students  are 
prepared  to  enter  are  recommended. 

(2)  Students  who  desire  in  addition  to  a  general  knowledge  a 
rigid  treatment  of  those  principles  of  physics  which  are  essential  to 
the  engineering  sciences. 

Courses  51,  52,  and  such  other  courses  as  students  are  pre- 
pared to  enter  are  recommended. 

(3)  Students  who  desire  to  select  physics  as  a  minor  study. 
Courses  1,  2,  10,  65,  100,  and  109  are  recommended.  Courses 

51  and  52  may  be  substituted  for  courses  1,  2,  and  10,  and  equiv- 
alent hours  from  courses  102  to  107,  for  course  109. 

(4)  Students  who  desire  to  select  physics  as  a  major  study. 
Courses  51,  52,  65,  100,  102,  103,  104,  105,  106,  107.  and  109 
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are  recommended.  Courses  1,  2,  and  10  may  be  substituted  for 
courses  51  and  52. 

The  department  will  in  general  recommend,  as  qualified  to  teach 
physics  in  a  high  school,  only  those  students  who  have  successfully 
completed  the  equivalent  of  the  work  recommended  for  the  major  or 
minor  study  and  Education  146. 

Courses  1,  2,  and  61  are  open  to  all  students. 

Course  10  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Physics  1,  2, 
and  trigonometry. 

Courses  51  and  52  are  open  to  students  who  have  completed  trigo- 
nometry. 

Course  65  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Physics  1  and 
2,  or  51  and  52. 

Courses  100  to  107,  inclusive,  are  open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted either  courses  1,  2,  and  10,  or  51,  52,  and  Mathematics  118. 

Course  109  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  either  courses 
1  and  2,  or  51  and  52.  and  trigonometry. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Physics  la.  General  Physics:  Mechanics,  sound,  heat.  Lec- 
tures, recitations,  laboratory,  and  assigned  readings.  A  beginning  course 
in  college  physics.    Professor  Haseman.  4  hours. 

Physics  2b.  General  Physics:  Electricity,  magnetism,  light. 
Lectures,  recitations,  laboratory,  and  assigned  readings.  A  beginning 
course  in  college  physics.  Professor  Haseman.  4  hours. 

Physics  lOa.  Problems:  A  problem  course  in  general  physics. 
Assistant  Professor  Stang.  2  hours. 

Physics  51a.  Mechanics,  Sound,  Heat:  Lectures,  recitations, 
laboratory,  and  assigned  readings.  Assistant  Professor  Rapp,  Assistant 
Professor  Stang.  5  hours. 

Physics  52b.  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Light:  Lectures,  reci- 
tations, laboratory,  and  assigned  readings.  Assistant  Professor  Rapp, 
Assistant  Professor  Stang.  5  hours 

Physics  61a.  Household  Physics:  Lectures,  recitations,  labora- 
tory, and  assigned  readings.  A  study  of  those  principles  and  proc- 
esses which  enter  into  the  physical  problems  and  appliances  of  the 
home;  laboratory  practice  in  simple  household  measurements  and  tests. 
Assistant  Professor  Stang.  3  hours. 

Physics  65b.    Practical   Photography:     Lectures,  assigned 
readings  and  laboratory  practice.    A   brief  study  of  the  camera  and 
its  accessories.    Exposing,  developing,  fixing,  printing,  enlarging,  re- 
ducing, lantern  slide  work,  etc.    Assistant  Professor  Stang.    2  hours. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Gradilates 

Physics  lOOb.  Advanced  Physics:  Lectures,  recitations  and  as- 
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signed  readings.  A  study  of  those  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics 
essential  to  theoretrical  physics.    Professor  Haseman,  2  hours. 

Physics  102a.  Heat:  Lectures,  recitations  and  assigned  read- 
ings. A  study  of  the  theory  of  heat  and  its  phenomena,  including  an 
introduction  to  elementary  thermodynamics.  Assistant  Professor  Rapp. 

2  hours. 

Physics  103a.  Heat:  A  laboratory  course  including  measure- 
ments of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  the  pressure  coefficient 
of  gases,  specific  heats  of  gases  at  constant  pressure,  temperatures  by 
means  of  the  thermopile  and  the  platinum  thermometer,  etc.  Must  be 
accompanied  or  preceded  by  Physics  102.    Assistant  Professor  Rapp. 

1  hour. 

Physics  104a.  Electricity  and  Magnetism:  Lectures,  recita- 
tions, and  assigned  readings.  The  general  theory  of  potential,  lines 
and  tubes  of  force,  fields  of  force,  and  influence  of  media  as  applied 
to  electrostatics  and  magnetism.  A  study  of  the  electric  current  with 
the  theory  of  electromagnetism  and  electromagnetic  apparatus.  Pro- 
fessor Haseman.  4  hours. 

Physics  105a.  Electricity  and  Magnetism:  A  laboratory  course 
including  experiments  on  the  accurate  measurement  of  current,  electro- 
motive force,  resistance,  capacity,  induction,  hysteresis  loss,  calibration 
of  electrical  instruments,  etc.  Must  be  accompanied  or  preceded  by 
Physics  104.    Professor  Haseman.  1  hour. 

Physics  106b.  Light:  Lectures,  recitations,  and  assigned  read- 
ings. A  study  oi  geometrical  and  physical  optics.  This  course  will  in- 
clude the  theory  and  applications  of  lenses  and  mirrors,  together  with 
the  application  of  the  wave  theory  to  diffraction,  dispersion,  inter- 
ference, polarization,  etc.    Assistant  Professor  Rapp.  2  hours. 

Physics  107b.  Light:  A  laboratory  course  including  experiments 
on  refraction;  interference  with  bi-prism,  grating  and  interferometer; 
spectrum  analysis  with  spectroscope;  polarization  with  polarimeter; 
etc.  Must  be  accompanied  or  preceded  by  Physics  106.  Assistant 
Professor  Rapp.  1  hour. 

Physics  109.  Advanced  Laboratory:  An  advanced  course  in 
laboratory  physics.    Professor  Haseman,  Assistant  Professor  Rapp. 

Credit  to  be  arranged. 

Education  146b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Physics:  Lectures  on 
the  history  of  physics  and  the  practical  problems  of  a  teacher  of  high 
school  physics.  The  following  problems  will  be  discussed:  the  sub- 
ject matter  for  class  room  and  laboratory  practice,  the  method  of 
presentation  best  suited  to  an  elementary  course,  text-books  and 
library  reference  books,  the  selection  and  purchase  of  apparatus  and 
general  supplies,  the  care  of  apparatus,  the  arrangement  and  perma- 
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nent  equipment  of  the  class  room  and  laboratory,  the  work  of  the 
teacher,  the  work  of  the  pupil,  etc.  Members  of  the  class  will  review 
the  essential  principles  of  elementary  physics  and  make  written  re- 
ports on  assigned  topics.  Prerequisites,  Physics  1  and  2,  or  51  and  52. 
Professor  Haseman.  2  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

Courses  200  to  221  are  open  to  undergraduates  only  by  permission 
of  the  head  of  the  department. 

Physics  200.  Research  Laboratory:  Professor  Haseman, 
Assistant  Professor  Rapp.  2  to  5  hours. 

Physics  210a.  Theoretical  Physics:  Dynamics.  Professor 
Haseman.  2  hours. 

Physics  2llb.  Theoretical  Physics:  Dynamics.  A  continu- 
ation of  Physics  210.    Professor  Haseman.  2  hours. 

Physics  220a.  Theoretical  Physics:  The  kinetic  theory  of 
matter.    Assistant  Professor  Rapp.  2  hours. 

Physics  221b.  Theoretical  Physics:  The  kinetic  theory  of 
matter.    A  continuation  of  Physics  220.    Assistant  Professor  Rapp. 

2  hours. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Professor  Nice 

Physiology  1  is  not  accepted  for  major  work. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Physiology  la.  Elementary  Physiology:  A  general  course  in 
physiology  deahng  with  the  various  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body. 
This  course  is  planned  especially  for  Arts  and  Sciences  students  who 
desire  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Lectures,  laboratory,  demon- 
strations, and  recitations.    Deposit  required.  4  hours. 

Physiology  2b.  General  Physiology:  A  study  of  the  circula- 
tory system,  body  fluids  and  their  functions,  digestive  system,  diges- 
tion, secretion,  excretion,  metahohsms,  respiration,  animal  heat  and 
its  regulation.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  recitations,  and  one  labor- 
atory period  a  week.  Deposit  required.  4  hours. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Physiology  lOla.  Advanced  Physiology:  This  course  is  plan- 
ned for  graduate  students  and  other  properly  qualified  persons  who 
wish  to  do  advanced  work  or  specialize  in  physiology.  Each  student 
is  required  to  read  classical  papers  in  physiology  and  carry  on  an  in- 
vestigation under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  in  charge.  Pre- 
requisites, Physiology  1  and  2,  or  their  equivalent.  2  or  4  hours. 

Physiology  102b.  Advanced  Physiology:  This  course  is  a 
continuation  of  Physiology  101.  2  or  4  hours. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  Phelan,  Assistant  Professor  Brooks, 
Assistant  Professor  Ferriss 

Psychology  1  or  51  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  couises  in  psychology 
and  f"ducation. 

Psychology  1,  3  and  51  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work.  Edu- 
cation 114  may  be  counted  as  major  work  in  psychology. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Psychology  la.  Elements  of  Psychology:  This  is  an  intro- 
ductory course  aiming  to  give  the  student  a  survey  of  the  principles 
of  psychology,  either  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education  or  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  professional  study  in  medicine,  law,  etc.  The  following  topics 
will  be  treated:  sensation,  attention,  habits,  association  of  ideas,  per- 
ception, memory,  imagination,  reasoning,  instinct,  feeling,  emotion, 
volition,  and  personality.  Lectures,  recitations,  assigned  readings,  re- 
ports, and  experimental  work.  Pillsbury's  Essentials  of  Psychology. 
Students  of  maturity,  graduates  of  normal  schools  and  teacher  training 
departments,  and  those  having  experience  in  teaching,  should  take 
Psychology  51  instead  of  Psychology  1.  Professor  Phelan,  Assistant 
Professor  Brooks,  Assistant  Professor  Ferriss.  4  hours. 

Education  2b.  Educational  Psychology:  See  Education.  Pro- 
fessor Phelan.  4  hours. 

Psychology  3b.  Vocational  Psychology:  This  is  a  course  in 
applied  psychology,  presenting  the  facts  and  theories  of  modern 
psychology  in  its  application  to  the  affairs  of  everyday  life.  While 
attention  is  given  to  the  general  principles  underlying  all  successful 
living,  it  is  expected  that  each  student  will  select,  as  his  chosen  field 
of  study,  some  line  of  activity  in  which  he  may  possible  engage. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  bearing  of  the  results  of  modern 
psychology  upon  law,  medicine,  the  ministry,  pharmacy,  engineering, 
journalism,  social  service,  advertising,  salesmanship,  and  industry. 
Lectures,  readings,  reports  and  a  thesis.  Hollingworth,  Vocational 
Psychology.    Professor  Phelan.  2  hours. 

Psychology  51a.  General  Psychology:  This  is  an  advanced 
course  considering  the  aims  and  methods  of  psychology,  the  facts,  laws, 
and  functions  of  mental  life.  Students  who  are  assigned  to  Psychology 
1  are  not  required  to  take  this  course.  Pillsbury's  Fundamentals  of 
Psychology.    Professor  Phelan.  4  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Psychology  lOlb.    Experimental   Psychology:  Introductory 
course.    Psychophysical  methods,  analysis  of  sensation,  reaction,  and 
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study  of  the  common  senses.  Lectures  and  work  in  the  laboratory. 
(Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1917-18.)  Professor  Phelan.  4  hours. 

Psychology  102b.  Experimental  Psychology:  Special  senses; 
space  perception  and  illusions;  higher  intellectual  process.  Lectures 
and  work  in  the  laboratory.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in 
1918-19.)    Professor  Phelan.  *  4  hours. 

Psychology  103a.  Comparative  Psychology:  This  course  is 
designed  to  present  the  facts  of  animal  life  from  the  standpoint  of  be- 
havior. Watson's  Behavior  will  be  used  as  a  text-book.  Yerkes's 
The  Dancing  Mouse,  Jennings's  Lower  Organisms,  Watson's  Animal 
Education,  Washburn's  Animal  Mind,  and  recent  monograph  literature 
will  serve  as  guides  in  the  laboratory  work.  *A  specific  investigation 
will  be  assigned  each  pupil  and  results  must  be  incorporated  in  a  term 
report.    Professor  Phelan.  2  hours. 

Psychology  I04a.  Genetic  Psychology:  This  course  considers 
the  general  field  of  genetic  psychology,  including  origins,  course,  and 
factors  of  mental  development  in  the  race  and  in  the  individual. 
Lectures,  readings,  reports,  and  a  ^thesis.  (Given  in  alternate  years. 
Given  in  1917-18.)    Professor  Phelan.  2  hours. 

Psychology  I05a.  Abnormal  Psychology:  A  general  survey 
of  the  laws  of  abnormal  mental  phenomena.  A  study  of  such  psychoses 
as  throw  light  on  the  general  and  genetic  problems  of  psychology. 
Disorders  of  sensation,  memory  association,  emotion,  and  voUtion, 
order  of  failure  of  mental  functions;  a  statement  of  heredity.  Lectures, 
readings,  and  a  thesis.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1918- 
19.)    Professor  Phelan.  2  hours. 

Psychology  I06a.  Social  Psychology:  This  course  studies 
the  social  relations  of  the  self  and  the  influences  which  determine 
feeling  and  action  in  the  individual  as  a  member  of  the  group.  A 
psychological  interpretation  of  social  attitudes  is  attempted  in  so  far 
as  it  depends  on  social  interrelationships,  suggestion,  imitation, 
fashion,  custom,  conventionality,  sects,  fads,  crazes,  mobs,  public 
opinion,  discussion,  and  compromise.  Readings,  lectures,  discussions, 
reports,  and  a  thesis.    Professor  Phelan.  2  hours. 

Psychology  I07b.  History  of  Psychology:  A  general  survey 
of  the  development  of  psychology  in  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern 
thought.  Aristotle,  St.  Augustine,  Aquinas,  Descartes,  Locke,  Kant, 
Lotze,  and  Wundt  will  be  studied  intensively  as  representatives  of 
distinct  periods.  Dessoir's  History  of  Psychology.  (Given  in  alternate 
years.    Given  in  1918-19.)    Professor  Phelan.  2  hours. 

Psychology  I08b.  The  Psychology  of  Religion:  The  more 
important  phenomena  of  religion  are  studied  from  the  psychological 
point  of  view,  such  as  the  development  of  religion  in  the  individual. 
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belief,  conversion,  revivals,  prayer,  mysticism,  etc.  Lectures,  assigned 
reading,  and  original  research  by  the  students.  Senior  and  junior 
elective  course.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1917-18.)  Pro- 
fessor Phelan.  2  hours. 

Psychology  Il6b.  Physiological  Psychology:  This  is  a  study 
of  the  general  relation  of  mind  and  body,  the  physiology  and  psycholo- 
gy of  the  brain,  spinal  cord  and  sense  organs;  the  phenomena  of  voli- 
tion, impulse,  inherited  and  acquired  habit,  emotions  and  attention,  and 
the  brain  as  a  center  of  mental  activity.    Professor  Phelan.    2  hours. 

Psychology  126b.  Methods  in  Psychology:  This  course  is 
specially  designed  for  teachers  of  psychology  in  normal  schools  and  in 
normal  training  classes  in  high  schools.  It  will  consist  of  a  critical  sur- 
vey of  the  material  which  is  available  for  courses  in  psychology  and 
the  methods  of  teaching  it.  A  discussion  of  the  adopted  text  and  a 
comparison  of  other  standard  texts.  Professor  Phelan.  2  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

Psychology  201  b.  Seminar  in  Psychology:  A  critical  study 
of  some  specific  problem  of  psychology,  such  as  the  investigation  of 
the  emotions  or  advanced  work  in  comparative  psychology  with  labora- 
tory investigation  on  the  psychology  of  learning.    Professor  Phelan. 

1  or  2  hours. 

Psychology  203a.  Psychological  Clinic:  A.  clinical  study  of 
mentally  deficient  children  with  opportunity  for  observation,  examina- 
tion and  diagnosis  in  city  schools  and  the  state  hospital  for  the  insane. 
This  clinic  serves  as  a  clearing  house  in  Oklahoma  for  the  mental  and 
physical  examination  of  exceptional  children.  Open  to  seniors  by 
permission.    Professor  Phelan.  1  to  2  hours. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
Mr.  L.  Q.  Campbell,  Miss  Anderson 
Public  Speaking  1  and  2  are  prerequisites  for  all  other  courses  in 
public  speaking. 

Public  Speaking  1  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 
English  5  (Argumentation)  may  count  as  major  credit  in  public 
speaking. 

For  courses  in  public  speaking  not  credited  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  see  "School  of  Fine  Arts." 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Public  Speaking  la.  General  Preparation:  Correct  breathing, 
defined  pronunciation,  distinct  articulation.  The  principles  of  gesture 
pitch,  inflection,  tone-color,  and  emphasis.    Miss  Anderson.    2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  2b.    General  Preparation:    A  continuation 
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of  Public  Speaking  1,  together  with  oratorical  deUvery.  Miss  Anderson. 

2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  5a.  Advanced  Oratory:  An  advanced  course 
in  the  delivery  of  orations.    Mr.  Campbell.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  6b.  Advanced  Oratory:  A  continuation  of 
Public  Speaking  5,  together  with  the  delivery  of  more  dramatic  forms 
of  literature.    Mr.  Campbell.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  13a.  Vocal  Interpretation:  An  intensive 
study  of  selections  from  Browning,  Tennyson,  Dickens,  etc.  Miss 
Anderson.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  14b.  Vocal  Interpretation:  A  continuation 
of  Public  Speaking  13,  together  with  a  study  of  some  of  the  masters 
of  interpretation.    Miss  Anderson.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  15a.  Debating:  A  study  of  the  principles 
of  argumentation  as  applied  to  debating.  Reports  and  discussions 
of  some  of  the  great  American  debates.  Prerequisite  for  Arts  and 
Sciences  students,  English  1.    Mr.  Campbell.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  16b.  Debating:  A  practical  application  of 
the  principles  discussed  in  Public  Speaking  15.  Mr.  Campbell.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  17a.  Effective  Speaking:  The  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  train  the  student  to  think  logically  on  public  questions, 
and  to  present  his  material  in  a  clear,  forceful  manner  before  an 
audience.    Mr.  Campbell.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  18b.  Effective  Speaking:  A  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  discussed  in  Public  Speaking  17.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. 2  hours. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Education  138a.  Teacher's  Course  in  Public  Speaking: 
Investigation  of  the  methods  of  teaching  public  speaking  in  the  high 
schools.  A  discussion  of  the  problems  of  contests  in  oratory,  debat- 
ing, extemporaneous  speaking,  and  declamation.  For  those  who  show 
special  aptitude  for  the  work.  2  hours. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

Professor  Dora,  Associate  Professor  Gimeno,  Miss  Phipps, 
Mr.  Alssid 

French 

Students  may  major  in  French,  Spanish,  or  in  Romance  languages. 
For  those  who  major  in  either  French  or  Romance  languages,  French 
1,  2,  and  3  are  required  and  do  not  count  as  major  work.  Italian  1 
and  2  and  Spanish  1  and  2  do  not  count  as  major  work  in  Romance 
languages.  Spanish  1,  2,  and  four  additional  hours  will  not  be  counted 
as  major  work  in  Spanish. 
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Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

French  la.  Beginning  French:  Essentials  of  grammar,  practice 
in  colloquial  French,  prose  composition,  reading  of  easy  texts.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  French  verb  and  to  word  order.  Eraser 
and  Squair's  French  Grammar,  Guerber's  Contes  et  Legendes,  first  and 
second  parts,  Talbot's  Le  Francais  et  Sa  Patrie,  and  Halevy's  L'Abbe 
Constantin.    Professor  Dora.  4  hours. 

French  2b.  Intermediate  French:  Systematic  study  of  gram- 
mar, French  conversation,  sight  reading,  parallel  work.  Eraser  and 
Squair's  Grammar,  Cameron's  Contes  de  Daudet.  Merimee's  Carmen. 
Scribe  et  Legouve's  Bataille  de  Dames.    Prof  -issor  Dora.         4  hours. 

French  3a.  Romanticism:  Selected  works  of  Victor  Hugo, 
George  Sand,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Theophile  Gautier,  Alfred  de  Musset, 
Lamartine,  and  Dumas.  Class  work  will  be  conducted,  as  far  as  is 
practicable,  in  French.  Themes  will  be  written  on  assigned  subjects. 
Prerequisites,  French  1  and  2.    Professor  Dora.  4  hours. 

French  4b.  Romanticism:  Continuation  of  French  3.  In- 
creasing use  of  French  as  the  language  of  the  class  room.  Topics  as- 
signed for  original  research.  Comparative  study  of  the  romantic 
movement.  French  composition.  Patton's  Causeries  en  France,  Vigny's 
Le  Cachet  Rouge,  Hugo's  La  Chute.  Prerequisite,  French  3.  Professor 
Dora.  2  hours. 

French  5a.  Realism  and  Naturalism:  Balzac's  Pere  Goriot, 
Pailleron's  L'Etinoelle  and  Le  Monde  ou  Ton  s'ennuie,  Labiche's  La 
Cigale,  Maupassant's  Les  Prissoniers,  Zola's  L'Attaque  du  Moulin,  Dau- 
det's  Le  Petit  Chose,  Flaubert's  Salammbo.  Prerequisite,  French  2. 
May  alternate  with  French  3.    Professor  Dora.  4  hours. 

French  6b.  Victor  Hugo:  Study  of  life  and  representative 
works.    Prerequisite,  French  3,    Professor  Dora.  2  hours. 

French  7a.  Rostand:  A  critical  study  of  L'Aiglon,  Les  Roman- 
esques, La  Princesse  Lointaine,  La  Samaritaine.  Collateral  reading 
of  Chantecler,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  Un  Soir  a  Hernani,  etc.  Reports, 
lectures  on  contemporary  authors.  Prerequisite,  French  4.  Professor 
Dora.  2  hours. 

French  8b.  French  Lyric  Poetry:  Canfield's  French  Lyrics. 
Study  of  the  Parnassiens,  Decadents,  Symbolistes  and  contemporary 
writers.  Hugo,  Musset,  Verlaine,  Lisle,  Bourget,  Daudet,  Prudhomme, 
Gautier,  Vigny,  Rousseau,  Lamartine.  Prerequisite,  French  4  or  equiv- 
alent.   Professor  Dora.  2  hours. 

French  lOb.  Maeterlinck:  A  study  of  the  dramas  and  essays 
of  this  author,  his  mystical  symbolism  and  influence.  Le  Tresor 
des  Humble,  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  L'l-ntruse,  Alladine  et  Palomides, 
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La  Mort  de  Tintagiles,  L'Oiseau  Bleu.  Lectures  and  discussions. 
Open  to  students  of  sufficient  preparation.    Professor  Dora.  2  hours. 

French  12b.  Balzac:  Study  of  representative  works  in  each 
group  of  La  Comedie  Humaine;  influence  upon  contemporary  novelists 
and  upon  the  development  of  the  novel  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
century.    Professor  Dora.  2  hours. 

French  16b.  The  Short  Story:  Selections  from  Daudet,  Du- 
mas, Maupassant,  Flaubert,  Musset,  Merimee,  Coppee,  La  Brete,  Bazin, 
Balzac,  etc.  Rapid  reading  at  sight.  Designed  to  enable  the  student 
to  follow  the  story  without  translation.  Collateral  readings.  Short  oral 
or  written  reports  of  same.  Study  of  the  style,  etc.  May  be  taken 
alone  or  to  supplement  French  4.    Professor  Dora.  2  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

French  lOOa.  History  of  French  Literature:  Required  of  all 
major  students.  Fortier's  Litterature  Francaise,  Kastner  and  Atkin's 
History  of  French  Literature,  and  reference  work  from  Lanson's  Littera- 
ture Francaise.  Special  attention  given  to  eighteenth  century  authors, 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Marivaux,  Montesquieu,  Beaumarchais,  Le  Sage. 
Students  will  write  on  completion  of  this  course  a  monograph  em- 
bodying the  results  of  their  work  in  certain  assigned  branches  of  the 
subject.  Prerequisite,  French  4.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in 
1917-18.)     Professor  Dora.  4  hours. 

French  lOia.  Classicism:  Study  of  political,  social,  and  literary 
history  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Lectures  upon  the  French  salon, 
French  Academy,  and  famous  personages  of  the  age.  Corneille's 
Polyeucte,  Horace,  Le  Cid;  Moliere's  L'Avare,  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules, 
Les  Femmes  Savantes;  Racine's  Athalie,  Iphigenie,  Adromaque,  Les 
Plaideurs.     Prerequisite,  French  4.    Professor  Dora.  2  hours 

French  I03a.  Seminar  in  French  Literary  Criticism 
Hugo,  Boileau,  Sainte-Beuve,  Renan,  Taine,  Brunetiere,  France,  an 
Faguet.    Professor  Dora.  2  hours 

French  I04b.  Seminar:  Salon  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Professor  Dora.  2  hours 

French  I05a.  Moliere:  Life,  comedies,  and  influence  upo 
eighteenth  century  drama.  May  be  taken  alone  or  with  French  101 
Professor  Dora.  2  hour 

French  I06b.  French  Composition:  Prerequisite,  three  yea 
of  French.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1918-19.)  Profess 
Dora.  •  2  hour 

French  I07a.  Seminar:  Salon  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Pr 
fessor  Dora.  2  hou 

Education   134b.    Teacher's  Course  in   French:  Study 
methods  of  teaching  French  in  secondary  schools.     Analysis  of  tex 
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adapted  to  high  school  work.  Special  study  of  phonetics,  with  use  of 
the  Yersin  charts.  Review  of  grammar;  study  of  style;  practice  in 
teaching.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1917-18.)  Professor 
Dora.  2  hours. 

Italian 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Italian  la.  Elementary  Italian:  Grammar,  composition,  and 
reading  of  modern  authors.    Associate  Professor  Gimeno.       4  hours 

Italian  2b.  Elementary  Italian:  Continuation  of  Italian  1.  As- 
sociate Professor  Gimeno.  4  hours. 

Spanish 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Spanish  I.  Elementary  Spanish:  The  aim  of  this  course  is 
to  drill  the  student  in  correct  pronunciation  and  practical  use  of  the 
language  by  means  of  oral  and  written  exercises.  Elementary  gram- 
mar.   Asscciate  Professor  Gimeno,  Miss  Phipps.  Mr.  Alssid.     4  hours. 

Spanish  2.  Intermediate  Spanish:  Spanish  composition  and 
reading  of  simple  modern  prose,  frequent  exercises  in  the  use  of  the 
more  common  Spanish  idioms,  writing  from  dictation;  stress  is  laid 
on  the  acquisition  of  fluency  in  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  the 
language.  Grammar  continued.  Prerequisite,  Spanish  1.  Associate 
Professor  Gimeno,  Miss  Phipps.  Mr.  Alssid.  ,     4  hours. 

Spanish  3a.  Spanish  Literature:  A  study  of  modern  Spanish 
literature,  especially  that  derived  froih  South  American  sources.  Books 
and  papers  dealing  chiefly  with  South  Ameiica  are  read;  comments 
are  made  in  Spanish.  Study  of  Spanish  foundation  continued.  Pre- 
requisites, Spanish  1  and  2.  Associate  Professor  Gimeno,  Miss  Phipps, 
Mr.  Alssid.  4  hours. 

Spanish  4b.  Spanish  Literature:  A  study  of  modem  Spanish 
classics.  The  class  is  conducted  mainly  in  Spanish.  One  or  more 
works  of  each  of  the  following  authors  is  carefully  studied:  Alarcon, 
Valdez,  Pardo,  Valera,  Galdoz,  Pereda,  and  Ibanez.  Prerequisites, 
Spanish  1,  2,  and  3.  Associate  Professor  Gimeno,  Miss  Phipps,  Mr. 
Alssid.  4  hours. 

Spanish  5a.  Spanish  Composition:  Nothing  but  Spanish  will 
be  spoken  in  class.  Grammatical  analyses  and  reading  of  the  works 
of  the  foremost  Spanish  authors.  Bello's  Grammar.  Phonology  of 
Spanish  used  in  Spanish  America.  This  course  is  especially  designed 
for  students  who  intend  to  teach  the  language.  Prerequisites,  two  years 
of  Spanish.    Associate  Professor  Gimeno.  2  hours. 

Spanish    6b.    Composition:    Continuation  of  Spanish  5.  Pre- 
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requisites,  two  years  of  Spanish,  and  Spanish  5.  Associate  Professor 
Gimeno.  2  hours. 

Spanish  8b.  Commerciai  Spanish:  This  course  consists  in  the 
practice  of  writing  letters  in  Spanish  on  ordinary  business  subjects  and 
a  study  of  the  special  terms  used  in  commercial  correspondence.  Pre- 
requisites, Spanish  1  and  2.    Associate  Professor  Gimeno.       4  hours. 

Spanish  9a.  Commercial  Spanish:  A  continuation  of  Spanish 
8.    Prerequisites,  Spanish  1,  2,  and  8.    Associate  Professor  Gimeno. 

4  hours. 

Spanish  lOa.  Spanish  Conversation:  Class  practice  in  speak- 
ing with  a  study  of  idiomatic  forms.  Spanish  periodicals  will  be  read 
in  class  as  a  basis  for  the  conversation.  Further  material  will  be  ob- 
tained through  parallel  readings  and  the  American  press.  Associate 
Professor  Gimeno.  2  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Spanish  lOla.    Drama:  The  study  of  Spanish  fiction,  drama,  and 
lyric  poetry.    Prerequisites,  two  years  of  Spanish.  Associate  Professor 
Gimeno.  4  hours. 

Spanish  102b.  Prose  and  Verse:  The  study  of  Spanish  fiction, 
drama,  and  lyric  poetry.  Prerequisites,  two  years  of  Spanish.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Gimeno.  4  hours. 

Spanish  103a.  Cervantes  and  Don  Quixote:  A  study  of  the 
life  of  Cervantes  and  his  work.  This  is  an  advanced  course  open  to 
well-prepared  students.   Associate  Professor  Gimeno.  2  hours. 

SOCIOLOGY 
Professor  Dowd,  Mr.  Smith 
Sociology  1  and  2  may  not  count  as  major  work. 
Classical  Archaeology  1  and  2,  and  Zoology  104  may  count  for 
credit  in  this  department. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 
Sociology  la.  Elements  of  Sociology:  A  study  of  the  factors 
that  determine  social  life,  such  as  climate,  flora  and  fauna,  and  in- 
herited psychological  characteristics.  The  origin  and  development  of 
social  institutions  such  as  government,  law,  the  family,  economic  or- 
ganizations, religion,  art,  education,  ceremonies,  and  customs  are  in- 
vestigated.    Lectures  and  assigned  readings.     Professor  Dowd. 

4  hours. 

Sociology  2b.  Practical  Social  Problems:  A  study  of  the 
application  of  general  sociological  principles  to  the  solution  of  current 
problems.  The  subjects  investigated  are  the  slums  of  New  York,  Lon- 
don, Chicago,  and  Philadelphia;  poverty,  its  causes  and  remedies;  un- 
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employment;  the  tenement  house  reform;  municipal  and  domestic 
sanitation;  pure  food  regulation;  industrial  education  for  the  masses; 
the  liquor  traffic;  social  settlement  work;  the  organization  of  charity; 
care  of  the  blind,  deaf,  insane,  and  the  sick;  prevention,  punishment, 
and  reformation  of  crime;  etc.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  Pro- 
fessor Dowd.  4  hours- 
Sociology  3a.  Rural  Sociology:  A  study  of  domestic  sani- 
tation, beautifying  of  home  and  yards,  relation  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren; problems  of  education,  the  family,  religion  and  civil  government 
with  special  reference  to  rural  populations.  Professor  Dowd.  2  hours 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Sociology  lOOb.  Criminology:  A  study  of  the  causes,  preven- 
tion, and  treatment  of  crime,  including  an  investigation  into  the 
hereditary,  anthropometrical,  psychological,  and  sociological  factors; 
the  relation  of  crime  to  genius  and  insanity;  criminality  and  degenera- 
cy among  artists,  musicians,  painters,  poets,  inventors,  and  reformers; 
relation  of  crime  to  political  and  social  conditions,  epochs,  occupation, 
sex,  race,  climate,  etc.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  Professor 
Dowd.  2  hours. 

Sociology  lOla.  Modern  Race  Problems:  A  study  of  the  negro, 
Indian,  MongoHan,  and  Jew,  in  the  light  of  their  racial  origin  and 
characteristics;  the  causes  of  race  conflicts  and  the  means  of  avoiding 
and  remedying  them.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  discover  the 
characteristics  in  each  race  which  may  be  advantageously  assimilated 
by  all  and  those  which  require  modification  and  elimination,  to  equip 
students  who  may  enter  commercial  life,  law,  politics,  and  public 
service  with  such  knowledge  of  these  races  as  will  make  for  the  up- 
lifting of  each  and  the  harmony  of  all.  Lectures  and  assigned  read- 
ings. Professor  Dowd.  2  hours. 

Sociology  102a.  Social  Evolution:  A  study  of  the  development 
of  society  from  the  savage  state  to  the  present,  in  respect  to  the 
economic,  famihal,  political,  esthetic,  and  religious  life,  racial  hered- 
ity, physical  and  social  environment  as  modifying  factors.  A  com- 
parative study  is  made  of  the  civilization  of  the  Mexicans,  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  Romans,  French,  Germans,  and  Americans.  The  main  object 
is  to  ascertain  the  social  causes  and  laws,  and  to  apply  the  underly- 
ing principles  thus  discovered  to  whatever  is  abnormal  or  retro- 
gressive.   Professor  Dowd.  4  hours. 

Sociology  103b.  Ethnology:  A  study  of  the  human  races,  their 
physical,  intellectual,  and  social  peculiarities.  Origin  and  differentia- 
tion of  races;  the  conflict  and  survival  of  races;  influence  of  geograph- 
ical and  physical  environment.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings. 
(Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1917-18.)  Professor  Dowd.  2  hours 
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Sociology  104b.  Anthropology:  A  study  of  man  in  the  light  of 
archaeology,  physical  anthropology,  and  sociology;  his  stature  and  pro- 
portions, form  of  head  and  development  of  brain;  his  mental  and 
moral  organization;  the  origin  of  his  speech,  language,  writing,  inven- 
tions, implements,  musical  instruments,  songs,  folklore,  painting,  draw- 
ing, sculpture,  customs,  ceremonies,  etc.  (Given  in  alternate  years. 
Given  in  1918-19.)    Professor  Dowd.  2  hours. 

Sociology  105b.  Social  Aspects  of  Democracy:  A  study  of 
the  relation  of  self-government  to  the  problems  of  labor  and  capital' 
the  family,  religion,  literature,  art,  war,  educaticn,  national  econo- 
my. DeTocqueville's  Democracy  in  America  is  used  as  a  text.  Pro- 
fessor Dowd.  2  hours. 

Sociology  106a.  The  Modern  City:  A  study  of  the  social  prob- 
lems of  American  cities,  such  as  slums,  tenement  house  reform,  sweat 
shops,  hours  and  conditions  of  labor,  public  health,  and  relief  of  the 
poor,  religious  and  charity  work,  recreation,  club  life,  fraternal  orders, 
libraries,  and  museums.    Mr.  Smith,  2  hours. 

Sociology  107b.  The  Modern  Family:  A  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  birth  restriction,  divorce,  economic  status  of  married  women, 
parental  obligation  of  impoverished  and  disrupted  families,  care  of  the 
aged,  the  widowed,  and  orphaned,  domestic  architecture,  homeowner- 
ship,  servant  problem.    Mr.  Smith.  2  hours. 

Sociology  109a.  Field  Work:  For  students  who  serve  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  some  public  or  private  institution  or  other  social  organ- 
ization. Credit  from  one  to  three  hours  according  to  the  merits  of  the 
service.    Professor  Dowd.  1  to  3  hours. 

Sociology  llOb.  Field  Work:  Continuation  of  Sociology  109. 
Professor  Dowd.  1  to  3  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

Sociology  200b.  History  of  Sociological  Thought:  A  study 
of  the  principal  sociological  writers  in  France,  Germany,  England,  and 
the  United  States  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present.  Professor 
Dowd.  4  hours. 

Sociology  201a.  Sociological  Aspects  of  Art:  A  study  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  fine  arts  among  the  different  races  and 
nations,  investigations  of  the  development  of  the  characteristic  nation- 
al traits  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  expressed  in  art;  the  re- 
lation of  art  to  morals,  to  idealism,  and  to  economic  progress;  the 
causes  of  degeneracy  in  art,  etc.   Professor  Dowd.  2  hours 

Sociology  202a.     Seminar  for  Research:     Professor  Dowd. 

1  to  3  hours. 

Sociology  203b.     Seminar  for  Research:    Professor  Dowd. 

1  to  3  hours. 
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SPANISH 

See  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages. 

ZOOLOGY 
Professor  Lane,  Mr.  Cross 

The  courses  in  zoology  are  planned  to  give  the  student  a  thorough 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  fundamental  facts  and  theories 
of  the  science,  so  that  he  may  be  well  equipped  either  for  teaching  or 
for  investigation.  Zoology  1,  2,  and  3  are  general  culture  courses,  any 
two  of  which  will  fulfill  the  freshman  requirement  in  science;  they 
may  not  be  counted  as  major  work.  The  prospective  high  school 
teacher  should  take  all  three  as  the  minimum  necessary  for  his  prep- 
aration in  this  subject;  but  in  addition  he  will  find  it  highly  advan- 
tageous to  pursue  Zoology  25,  100,  102,  103,  104,  105,  and  Education  137. 

Zoology  2,  with  another  course  in  zoology  or  with  Botany  1,  is  re- 
quired for  admission  to  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Courses  100  to  107  inclusive  are  open  to  graduate  students  who 
have  had  not  less  than  twelve  hours'  previous  work  in  zoology,  but  , 
when  so  elected  will  require  additional  work  in  the  course. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Zoology  la.  General  Zoology:  A  survey  of  the  fundamentals 
and  generalizations  of  the  science  of  zoology  with  special  regard  to 
the  laws  of  life,  the  relationships  of  living  things,  and  such  biological 
problems  as  are  more  or  less  intimately  related  to  human  life,  welfare, 
and  culture.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  the  study  of  selected 
invertebrate  types  from  the  standpoints  of  structure,  physiology,  life 
history,  and  biological  relations.  Deposit  required.  Professor  Lane, 
Mr.  Cross.  4  hours. 

Zoology  2b.  General  Zoology:  An  elementary  consideration 
of  the  vertebrates  from  the  standpoints  of  structure,  physiology,  life- 
history  and  biological  relations.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  the 
study  of  the  fish,  frog,  and  mammal.  Required  of  prospective  medical 
students.    Deposit  required.    Professor  Lane.  4  hours. 

Zoology  3b.  Elementary  Animal  Ecology:  A  study  of  local 
animal  life  based  on  lectures,  assigned  readings,  field  trips  to  nearby 
points,  and  laboratory  work  on  the  classification  and  structural  charac- 
ters of  Oklahoma  animals.  Especially  designed  for  prospective  teachers 
and  students  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  abundant  local 
fauna.  No  prerequisite,  though  Zoology  1  is  recommended.  Deposit 
required.    (Given  in  alternate  years.    Given  in  1918-19.)    Mr.  Cross. 

4  hours. 

Zoology  25a.  Vertebrate  Zoology:  A  study  of  vertebrates 
from  the  standpoints  of  structure,  classification  and  biological  relations. 
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Designed  for  students  who  do  not  expect  to  enter  the  School  of  Medicine, 
Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work.  Deposit  required.  Professor 
Lane.  4  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Zoology  lOOb.  Invertebrate  Zoology:  An  advanced  study  of 
the  development,  classification,  and  natural  history  of  the  inverte- 
brates. Lectures,  recitations,  assigned  readings,  and  a  study  of  a 
number  of  types  of  representative  invertebrates.  Deposit  required. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1  and  2,  or  1  and  3.  (Given  in  alternate  years. 
Given  in  1918-19.)    Mr.  Cross.  4  hours. 

Zoology  102b.  Comparative  Anatomy:  An  advanced  study  of 
the  structure,  classification,  and  paleontology  of  the  vertebrates.  Lec- 
tures, recitations,  assigned  readings,  and  dissection.  Prerequisite, 
Zoology  2,  or  25.    Deposit  required.    Professor  Lane.  4  hours. 

Zoology  103a.  Vertebrate  Embryology:  A  study  of  the  essen- 
tials of  vertebrate  embryology  with  special  regard  to  organogeny  in  the 
chick,  pig,  and  man;  use  is  made  of  whole  mounts  of  embryos,  sec- 
tions, dissections,  and  models.  Prerequisite,  Zoology  2,  or  25.  Deposit 
required.    Professor  Lane.  4  hours. 

Zoology  104b.  Heredity  and  Variation:  A  course  of  lectures, 
assigned  readings,  and  reports  on  heredity  and  variation,  including  such 
topics  as  the  physical  basis  of  heredity,  theories  of  heredity,  Men- 
delism,  law  of  ancestral  inheritance,  the  practical  apphcation  of 
known  principles  of  heredity  to  the  problems  of  the  animal  breeder ,^ 
eugenics,  and  the  modification  of  animals  by  hereditary,  environment- 
al, and  other  influences.  Open  only  to  those  who  have  had  one  year's 
work  in  zoology,  botany,  or  physiology.    Professor  Lane.         4  hours. 

Zoology  I05a.  Advanced  Animal  Ecology:  A  continuation 
of  Zoology  3,  deahng  with  the  general  principles  of  the  behavior, 
and  local  and  world  distribution  of  animals.  Lectures,  field  trips  to  local 
points,  individual  reading,  and  laboratory  work  as  assigned.  Pre- 
requisites, Zoology  1  and  3.  Deposit  required.  (Given  in  alternate  years. 
Given  in  1918-19.)    Mr.  Cross.  4  hours. 

Zoology  106a.  Special  Zoology:  A  course  of  lectures,  assign- 
ed readings  and  laboratory  work  on  special  phases  of  zoology,  design- 
ed particularly  as  an  introduction  to  the  work  usually  done  in  the 
Graduate  School  and  therefore  intended  for  major  students  who  expect 
to  enter  zoological  work  as  a  life  profession.  Students  should  consult 
the  instructor  before  enrolling  in  this  course.  Deposit  required.  Credit 
and  hours  to  be  arranged.    Professor  Lane. 

Zoology  107b.  Special  Zoology:  A  continuation  of  Zoology 
106.  Deposit  required.  Credit  and  hours  to  be  arranged.  Professor 
Lane. 
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Education  137b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Zoology:  A  course  designed 
particularly  for  prospective  teachers  of  nature  study  in  the  public 
schools  or  zoology  in  high  schools.  Lectures  on  such  topics  as  the- 
history  of  zoology;  the  pedagogical  value  and  methods  of  the  science,, 
especially  in  its  relation  to  secondary  education;  outlines  of  courses, 
for  public  school  and  high  school  curricula;  the  collection  and  preserva- 
tion of  zoological  material,  etc.  In  the  laboratory,  each  member 
of  the  class  is  given  practical  experience  in  teaching  zoology,  together 
with  a  critical  consideration  of  his  material  and  method.  Prerequisites,, 
Zoology  1,  3,  and  25.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1918-19.) 
Mr.  Cross.  2  hours-. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

Zoology  200a.  Advanced  Zoology:  Problems  in  research. 
Lectures  and  laboratory.  Students  should  consult  the  instructor  be- 
fore enrolling  in  this  course.  Credit  and  hours  to  be  arranged.  Not 
open  to  undergraduates,  except  by  permission  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment.   Deposit  required.    Professor  Lane. 

Zoology  201b.  Advanced  Zoology:  Problems  in  research. 
Lectures  and  laboratory.  Students  should  consult  the  instructor  be- 
fore enrolling  in  this  course.  Credit  and  hours  to  be  arranged.  Not 
open  to  undergraduates,  except  by  permission  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment.   Deposit  required.    Professor  Lane. 
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Stratton  Duluth  Brooks,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 
President  of  the  University. 

Fredrik  Holmberg,  B.  M. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Professor  of  Music. 

Joseph  Francis  Paxton,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Classical  Archaeology. 

Roy  Gittinger,  Ph.  D. 

Dean  of  Undergraduates,  Professor  of  English  History. 

Sardis  Roy  Hadsell,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  the  English  Language. 

Theodore  Hampton  Brewer,  M.  A. 
Professor  of  Enghsh  Literature. 

Lucile  Dora,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Roy  Temple  House,  A.  M. 
Professor  of  German. 

Warren  Waverley  Phelan,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education. 

Eva  Ellsworth  Dungan,  Graduate,  Cornell  College,  Iowa. 
Professor  of  Public  School  Music  and  Piano. 

Charles  Francois  Giard,  Graduate,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Professor  of  Piano  and  Theory  of  Music. 

Richard  Gray  Soutar,  B.  A. 

Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Patricio  Gimeno,  B.  A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

Andrew  Robert  Ramey,  M.  A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  EngUsh. 

Lewis  Spencer  Salter,  B.  M.. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Piano  and  Theory  of  Music. 
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George  Frederick  William  Schmidt,  B.  M. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Voice. 

Paul  S.  Carpenter,  Graduate,  Combs  Broad  Street  Conservatory  of  Mu 
sic,  Philadelphia. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Violin. 

Oscar  Brousse  Jacobson,  F,  A.  B. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

Rachel  Revell,  Ph.  B. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Lawrence  Nelson  Morgan,  A.  M. 
Instructor  in  English. 

MoLLiE  Anne  Peterson,  Ph.  B. 
Instructor  in  Domestic  Art. 

Gilbert  Harmer  Smith,  B.  A.,  B.  D. 
Instructor  in  English. 

*Clark  Snell,  B.  Mus. 
Instructor  in  Piano. 

Alberta  Bragg,  Graduate,  American  Conservatory  of  Music,  Chicago. 
Instructor  in  Voice. 

Carrie  Edna  Staggs,  B,  M. 
Instructor  in  Piano. 

Marie  Anderson,  B.  A. 

Assistant  in  Public  Speaking. 


*0n  leave  of  absence,  to  February  2,  1917. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 


The  School  of  Fine  Arts  is  on  the  third  floor  of  University  HalL 
The  studios  and  class  rooms,  especially  fitted  for  the  work,  are  large,, 
commodious,  and  sound-proof. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  offers: 

a.  Four  years'  work  in  the  theory  of  music,  in  piano,  in  voice,  and 
in  violin,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music; 

b.  Four  years'  work  in  art,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Painting,  in  Art  Education,  or  in  Domestic  Art,  depending 
on  which  line  of  work  is  chosen. 

c.  Four  years'  work  in  expression,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachel- 
or of  Fine  Arts  in  Expression. 

d.  Courses  in  harp,  and  in  violoncello,  cornet,  and  other  band  and 
orchestra  instruments. 

e.  Graduate  work  in  piano,  voice,  and  violin  for  those  who  desire 
to  make  public  performances  and  repertoire  a  specialty. 

f.  Preparatory  work  in  piano,  voice,  and  violin. 

g.  Two  years'  work  in  public  school  music,  leading  to  a  certificate 
as  Supervisor  of  Public  School  Music. 

RECITALS  AND  CONCERTS 

The  work  of  the  year  is  interspersed  with  concerts  and  public 
and  private  recitals.  The  location  of  Norman  makes  it  possible  for 
some  of  the  best  musicians  to  visit  the  city. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Such  organizations  as  the  orchestra,  band,  glee  club,  and  the  like 
are  maintained  each  year. 

The  orchestra  meets  twice  a  week  and  is  open  to  all  students 
who  can  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements.  Several  concerts  are 
given  during  the  season. 

The  choral  union  has  for  its  object  the  study  of  standard  oratorios, 
operas,  and  other  choral  works.  It  meets  once  a  week  during  the  second 
semester. 

The  band  furnishes  music  for  the  various  athletic  meets,  besides 
assisting  in  concerts  during  the  year.  Two  rehearsals  are  held  each 
week. 

The  men's  glee  club  has  a  membership  of  about  twenty-five. 
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Membership  is  decided  by  competition.  Two  rehearsals  are  held  each 
week. 

The  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  is  an  organization  for  young  women. 
Two  rehearsals  are  held  each  week. 

The  glee  clubs  give  several  concerts  and  entertainments  during 
the  season. 

An  opera  is  given  each  season  by  university  talent. 

RENDER  MEDAL 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Samuel  P.  Render,  Esq.,  of  Oklahoma  City, 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts  is  holder  of  a  gold  medal  to  be  contested 
for  annually.  This  medal  is  presented  to  the  student  who  has  made 
the  highest  grade  in  the  study  of  harmony. 

CONCERT  COMPANIES 

Concert  companies,  consisting  of  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts  and  advanced  students,  are  organized  for  the  pur 
pose  of  giving  concerts  on  the  university  extension  circuits. 

Trips  are  also  arranged  for  the  different  musical  organizations 
such  as  the  orchestra,  the  band,  the  glee  clubs,  and  the  quartets. 

INTERSCHOLASTIC  CONTEST 

An  interscholastic  contest  in  music,  in  art,  and  in  expression  for 
high  school  pupils  is  conducted  by  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  each  year 
in  connection  with  the  Interscholastic  Track  and  Field  Meet.  The 
winners  of  these  contests  receive  free  scholarships.  Particulars  will 
be  furnished  on  application  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

DEGREES 

Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  prescribed  and  elective 
studies  in  music  as  outlined  below,  the  candidate  will  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  (B.  M.),  qualified  by  the  name  of  the 
department  in  which  the  major  work  has  been  done. 

Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  prescribed  and  elective  studies  in 
art  as  outlined  below,  the  candidate  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachel 
or  of  Fine  Arts.   (B.  F.  A.),  qualified  by  the  name  of  the  department 
in  which  the  major  work  has  been  done. 

Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  prescribed  and  elective  studie 
in  expression,  the  candidate  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine 
Arts  (B.  F.  A.),  in  Expression. 

Teachers'  Certificates 
Graduates  who  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  will  be  rec 
ommended  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  a  teacher's  certificat 
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as  supervisor  of  public  school  music,  provided  the  course  of  study  has 
included  Music  8,  9,  10,  Education  139  and  140.  Psychology  1  or  51. 
Education  2,  Group  I  in  Voice,  and  such  other  courses  in  music  as  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  may  require. 

Graduates  who  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Art 
Education,  or  in  Domestic  Art,  will  be  recommended  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education  for  a  teacher's  certificate,  covering  the  field  in  which  they 
are  prepared  to  give  instruction.  Provided,  that  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion includes  such  courses  in  education  and  psychology  as  the  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  may  require. 

Students  who  have  completed  sixty  hours  of  work,  including  Music 
1,  5,  6,  8,  9  and  10,  Education  139  and  140,  Psychology  1  or  51,  Educa- 
tion 2,  Group  I  in  Voice,  and  English  1  and  2,  will  be  recommended 
for  a  temporary  certificate  as  Supervisor  of  Public  School  Music. 

ADMISSION 

Applicants  may  be  admitted  to  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  as  candi- 
dates for  a  degree,  as  unclassified  students,  or  as  preparatory  students. 
Candidates  for  a  degree  are  admitted  either  to  first-year  work  without 
condition,  or  to  advanced  standing. 

Admission  to  First-Year  Work 

Applicants  for  admission  to  first-year  work  should  be  at  least 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  should  be  graduates  of  a  high  school  or  have 
had  an  equivalent  training. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  given  below  in  units: 

UNITS 


English   3 

One  Foreign  Language  .   2 

History     1 

Algebra   1 

*Piano  or^VioHn   3 

Electives   5 
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*For  entering  the  department  of  art  three  elective  units  may  be 
substituted  for  these  units.  Candidates  who  cannot  secure  admission 
credits  in  music  may  take  these  courses  in  the  university,  but  without 
university  credit. 

1.  For  admission  to  the  courses  in  piano,  or  in  voice,  students  must 
have  completed  Landon,  Bertini,  Berger,  Vogt,  two  Clementi Sonatinas, 
two  Kulau  Sonatinas.  They  must  be  able  to  play  easy  compositions 
such  as  Schumann's  "Happy  Farmer,"  Schumann's  "The  Wild  Horse- 
man," Gurlitt's  "Consolation, "  Saeboeck's  "Lullaby,"  Godard's  "Waltz." 
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Bohm's  "Mazurka,"  Kjerulfs  "Cradle  Song,"  Barilli's  "Cradle  Song." 
The  equivalent  of  any  of  the  above  may  be  substituted. 

For  the  satisfactory  completion  of  this  work  three  admission  units 
are  granted. 

2.  For  admission  to  the  courses  in  violin,  students  must  have 
completed  Kayser's  Etudes,  Book  I  and  II,  Schradieck's  Technic  (Sec- 
tion I)  Dancla's  six  Air  Varies,  or  the  equivalent  of  the  above-men- 
tioned works. 

For  the  satisfactory  completion  of  this  work  three  admission  units 
are  granted. 

Credit  for  the  above  described  preparatory  courses  in  music  is 
given  only  on  examination. 

A  description  of  all  work  that  may  be  offered  to  satisfy  the  required 
or  elective  units  as  well  as  a  statement  of  the  ways  in  which  credit  may 
be  secured  for  work  done  in  high  school  may  be  found  under  the  head 
of  "Admission." 

Admission  as  Preparatory  Students  in  Music 
Students  taking  preparatory  courses  in  music  outlined  above  will 
be  classified  as  preparatory  students  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Admission  as  Unclassified  Students  in  Music 

Students  who  have  credit  for  the  required  admission  units  in  mu- 
sic but  who  are  otherwise  deficient  in  entrance  requirements  will  be 
enrolled  as  unclassified  students  and  allowed  to  take  such  technical 
work  in  music  as  may  best  suit  their  needs. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing  in  Music 
Applicants  may  secure  advanced  standing  for  technical  or  applied 
work  in  this  school  only  with  the  approval  of  the  department  concern- 
ed.   Advanced  standing  for  academic  subjects  is  given  under  the 
regulations  adopted  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

FEES  AND  DEPOSITS 

Tuition  is  free  in  all  courses  offered  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts- 
The  general  fees  payable  by  students  in  fine  arts  are  listed  in  "Fees 
and  Deposits"  under  '  General  Information."  For  individual  lessons  the 
university  collects  fees  for  the  respective  instructors  as  follows: 

For  preparatory  music,  piano,  voice,  or  violin,  two  thirty-minute 
lessons  a  week,  $18.00,  $27.00,  $36.00,  or  $45.00  a  semester  depending 
on  which  instructor  is  chosen. 

For  applied  music  (piano,  voice,  violin)  Groups  I,  II,  III,  or  IV. 
two  thirty-minute  lessons  a  week,  $18.00,  $27.00,  $36.00,  or  $45.00  a 
semester  depending  on  which  instructor  is  chosen.  Students  regularly 
admitted  to  Group  IV  in  the  University  of  Oklahoma  in  applied  music 
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are  not  required  lo  pay  tuition,  if  at  least  one  of  the  preceding  groups 
has  been  taken  in  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Students  in  applied  art  who  are  deficient  in  entrance  requirements 
will  be  charged  $27.00  tuition  until  such  deficiences  are  made  up. 

For  instruction  in  band  and  orchestra  instruments,  two  thirty- 
minute  lessons  a  week,  $18.00  a  semester. 

For  instruction  in  harp,  two  thirty-minute  lessons  a  week,  $36.00  a 
semester. 

For  courses  in  expression,  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  year,  two 
thirty- minute  lessons  a  week,  $27.00  a  semester. 

Fees  are  payable  strictly  in  advance  and  no  lessons  will  be  given 
until  a  receipt  from  the  financial  clerk  is  presented  to  the  instructor. 

Fees  are  not  refunded  except  when  a  student  must  discontinue 
his  lessons  for  unavoidable  cause. 

Students  absent  from  more  than  one-third  of  the  lessons  for  which 
they  are  enrolled  in  applied  music  or  expression  will  be  dropped  and 
no  fees  will  be  refunded. 

In  the  courses  in  drawing,  painting,  and  domestic  art,  students 
must  pay  for  their  own  material. 

PIANOS  FOR  PRACTICE 

Pianos  for  practice  may  be  rented  from  the  university,  or  from 
music  houses,  for  use  one  hour  a  day  at  a  cost  of  $0.75  to  $1.00  a 
month;  for  two  hours  a  day  at  a  cost  of  $1.30  to  $2.00  a  month.  A 
piano  for  exclusive  use  of  one  or  more  pupils  will  cost  from  $3.50  to 
$5.00  per  month. 

SPECIAL  RULES  AND   REGULATIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
OF  FINE  ARTS 

Students  regularly  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  will  not  be 
permitted  to  take  more  than  twelve  hours  of  work  besides  the  technic- 
al (or  applied)  work  in  music,  expression,  or  art.  Eight  hours  shall 
be  considered  average  work.  This  rule  will  be  waived  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  and  then  only  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts.  No  student  who  has  received  a  mark  of 
failure,  or  who  has  a  condition  that  is  not  removed  on  or  before  the 
first  Saturday  of  the  following  semester,  shall  enroll  for  more  than 
eight  hours  outside  of  the  technical  work  in  music,  art,  or  expression. 

No  student  is*  permitted  to  take  part  in  any  public  performance 
without  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Lessons  falling  on  legal  hohdays  will  not  be  made  up. 

Lessons  missed  through  a  student's  own  negligence  will  not  be 
made  up. 

The  art  department  reserves  the  right  to  keep  drawings,  paintings. 
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etc.,  done  by  students,  for  the  university  art  collection.  A  student 
taking  away  drawings  and  paintings  without  permission  will  not  re- 
ceive credit  for  the  specimens  of  work  taken  away. 

Students  in  applied  music  are  required  to  attend  rehearsals  and 
take  part  in  public  performances  connected  with  the  university  when 
the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  thinks  it  will  benefit  the  stu- 
dents. This  rule  will  be  strictly  enforced.  Graduate  students  violat- 
ing this  rule  will  be  dropped  from  the  course. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  are  not  charged  fees  for  ap- 
plied music  during  the  senior  year  in  the  particular  branch  in  which 
they  major,  if  at  least  one  of  the  preceding  groups  has  been  taken  in 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

All  work  in  applied  music  and  art  cataloged  in  Group  IV  must 
be  completed  in  residence  with  an  instructor  regularly  employed  by 
the  university.    No  degree  will  be  ^iven  in  violation  of  this  rule. 

RULES  FOR  RECITALS 

Students  in  voice,  violin,  and  piano,  who  are  pursuing  the  regular 
fine  arts  course,  must  attend  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  pupils'  recitals 
given  each  semester.  Special  fine  arts  students,  those  enrolled  in  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts  and  taking  applied  music  only,  and  students  en- 
rolled in  any  other  school  or  college  in  the  university  and  taking  ap- 
plied music  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  are  required  to  attend  at  least 
one-half  the  pupils'  recitals  each  semester.  Attendance  is  not  required 
of  special  students  in  applied  music  who  are  below  Group  I.  Students 
violating  this  rule  are  conditioned  in  applied  music  until  the  deficiency 
is  removed.  The  above  rules  do  not  apply  to  any  musical  entertain- 
ments where  admission  is  not  free. 

CREDIT  FOR  WORK  DONE  IN  MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Credit  will  not  be  given  to  any  student  for  work  in  musical  organ- 
izations until  such  student  has  been  a  member  of  an  organization  for 
one  semester.  After  the  above  requirements  have  been  fulfilled 
credit  may  be  received  toward  a  B.  M.  degree  as  follows: 

For  work  in  orchestra,  one-half  hour  credit  a  semester. 

For  work  in  glee  club,  one-half  hour  credit  a  semester. 

For  work  in  band,  one-half  hour  credit  a  semester. 

For  work  in  chorus,  one-half  hour  credit  a  semester. 

Absences  from  rehearsals  will  be  checked  against  a  student  in 
this  work  under  the  rules  that  govern  work  in  regular  classes  of  the 
university. 

Not  more  than  four  hours'  credit  for  work  done  in  any  one  of 
the  above-mentioned  organizations  will  be  granted  toward  a  degree 
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ENROLLMENT  AND  CHANGE  OF  STUDIES 

Students  may  enroll  in  applied  or  technical  work  in  music,  expres- 
sion, or  art,  at  any  time  in  a  semester,  but  to  complete  regular  courses 
they  should  enter  at  the  beginning  of  a  semester. 

Students  must  enroll  in  theoretical  courses  in  music  or  art  at  the 
beginning  of  the  semester,  except  as  provided  for  in  the  rules  for 
"Change  of  Studies." 

For  additional  information  about  enrollment  see  "Method  of  En- 
rollment" under  "General  Information." 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  IN  ART 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSES    LEADING    TO    BACHELOR  OF 
FINE  ARTS  DEGREE  IN  PAINTING,  IN  ART 
EDUCATION,  AND  IN  DOMESTIC  ART 


Freshman 

Year 

First  Semester 

Second 

Semester 

Course 

Hours 

Course 

Hours 

Art  1  

 4 

Art  2  

  4 

English  1  

 4 

English  2 

 4 

French  1  

  4 

French  2 

  4 

Elective   

  2 

Elective 

4 

Physical  Education 

1  or  51  1 

Physical  Education  2  or  52  . .  1 

Art  9  

  2 

Total  17 

Total  17 

Sophomore  Year 

Art  3  

  4 

Art  4  

  4 

Art  11  

9 

Art  12  

  2 

Italian  1  

  4 

Italian  2  

    4 

History  159  

 4 

History  160 

  4 

Elective  

  2 

Art  14  

2 

Total  16 

Total  16 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 
In  addition  to  the  required  work  of  the  first  two  years  the  candidate 
must  take  sufficient  work  to  make  a  total  credit  of  124  hours.  At  least 
one-half  of  the  work  of  the  last  two  years  must  be  art  courses.  The 
particular  courses  to  be  selected  will  depend  upon  the  major  line  of  in- 
terest and  should  be  selected  with  the  advice  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment and  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts. 

a.    Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Painting 
will  find  the  following  courses  especially  applicable: 
Art  5.    Drawing  and  Painting  Art  6.    Drawing  and  Painting 

Art  7.    Painting  Art  8.  Painting 

Art  13.  History  of  Sculpture  Classical  Archaeology  4.  Greek 

Art  62.  Commercial  Illustration  Sculpture 
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b.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Art 
Education  should  select  the  courses  especially  suitable  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  teachers  of  art,  as  outlined  below: 


Art  23.    Home  Architecture 

Art  41.  Water  Color  and  Tem- 
pora  Painting 

Art  43.    Design  and  Composition 

Art  48.    Applied  Design 

Art  51.  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching  Art 

Psychology  1.  Elements  of  Psy- 
chology. 

Art  28.    Home  Decoration 

Art  44.    Design  and  Composition 


Art  47.  Stenciling  and  Wood 
Block  Printing 

Art  52.  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching  Art 

Art  62.    Commercial  Illustration 

Education  2.  Educational  Psy- 
chology 

Education  130.  Practice  Teach- 
ing 

Philosophy  109.  Esthetics 


c.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Domestic 
Art  will  find  the  following  courses  especially  applicable: 


Textiles 

Elementary  Design 
Costume  Design 
Home  Decoration 
Education  2.    Educational  Psy- 
chology 
Art  52.    Public  School  Art 


Art  21.    Theory  of  Esthetic  Ex-         Art  22. 

pression  Art  24. 

Art  23.    Home  Architecture  Art  26. 

Art  25.    Costume  Design  Art  28. 

Art  27.    Home  Decoration 
Psychology  1.    Elements  of  Psy- 
chology 
Art  51.    Public  School  Art 

Recommended  Electives 
In  addition  to  the  above  courses  it  is  recommended  that  all  stu- 
dents of  art  take  German  1  and  2,  Public  Speaking  1  and  2,  Philosophy 
109,  and  Music  10,  and  enough  additional  hours  selected  from  the  fol- 
lowing list  to  make  a  total  of  124  hours.  Other  courses  not  in  this  list, 
if  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  may  be  substituted. 


Course  Hours 

Classical  Archaeology  1.  The 
PrivateLifeof  the  Greeks.  2 

Classical  Archaeology  3.  Myth- 
ology of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans    4 

Botany  8.  Landscape  Garden- 
ing  .2 

Domestic  Science  6.  Food  Prod- 
ucts    -   .  2 

Domestic  Science  23. 

Textiles   2 


Course  Hours 
Classical  Archaeology  2.  The 
Private  Life  of  the  Ro- 
mans    2 

Classical  Archaeology  4.  Greek 

Sculpture    4 

Botany  7.  Household  Botany  2 
Domestic  Science  6.  Foods 4 
Domestic  Science  14.  Home 

Administration   2 

Education  101.    Piinciples  of 
Education   4 
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Course  Hou  rs 

Education  115.  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation  4 

Any  course  in  English  and 
American  literature;  ad- 
vanced courses  in  mod- 
ern languages. 

Mechanical  Drawing  1.  Ele- 
ments of  Mechanical 
Drawing     2 


Course  Hours 
Education  106.  Elementary 

Education   4 

Education  117.  School  Hygiene  2 
Education  124.  Education 

Through  Play  2 

History  13.    History  of  Civili- 
zation   -  4 

Mechanical  Drawing  2  2 

Sociology  201.  Sociological 

Aspects  of  Art   2 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSE  IN  EXPRESSION 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSES   LEADING    TO    BACHELOR  OF 
FINE  ARTS  DEGREE  IN  EXPRESSION 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Expression 
must  complete  Group  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  in  expression  in  addition  to  the 
courses  in  the  following  outUne: 


Freshman  Year 


First  Semester 
Course  Hours 

English  1  4 

German  1,  or  French  1   4 

Public  Speaking  1  2 

Physical  Education  1  or  51  1 

Total  11 


Second  Semester 
Course  Hours 

English  2  4 

German  2,  or  French  2  4 

Public  Speaking  2  .2 

Physical  Education  2  or  52  _ . .  1 

Total  11 


Sophomore  Year 


Public  Speaking  7   2 

English  108   4 

English  111   4 

Total  10 


Public  Speaking  8   2 

English  109  4 

English  112  .  4 

Total  10 


Junior  Year 

Public  Speaking  13..,   2 

Public  Speaking  101   2 

English  106   4 


Total  8 


Public  Speaking  14   2 

Public  Speaking  102   2 

English  107   4 

English  116   2 

Total  10 


Senior  Year 

Public  Speaking  9                    2         Public  Speaking  10  ...  _  2 

Education  138  2         Education  131   2 

Elective                                4         Elective   4 

Total     8                                        Total  8 
Note:  ,  Students  expecting  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  should 
include  Psychology  1  and  Education  2  in  their  electives. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES    LEADING   TO    BACHELOR  OF 
MUSIC  DEGREE  IN  THEORY  OF  MUSIC 

Candidates  for  the  B.  M.  degree  in  Theory  of  Music  must  complete 
Groups  I,  II,  and  III  in  piano,  in  voice,  or  in  violin,  in  addition  to  the 
coui'ses  in  the  following  outline. 


Freshm; 

First  Semester 
Course  Hours 

Music  1  (Harmony)   4 

Music  5  (History  of  Music)  2 

English  1   4 

Public  Speaking  1   2 

Physical  Education  1  or  51...  1 

Total  13 


n  Year 

Second  Semester 
Course  Hours 

Music  2  (Harmony)    4 

Music  6  (History  of  Music)  2 

English 2   4 

Public  Speaking  2  2 

Physical  Education  2  or  52__.  1 

Total  13 


Sophomo 

Music  3  (Counterpoint)  2 

German  1,  or  French  1  4 

Elective   2 

Total  8 


re  Year 

Music  4  (Counterpoint)   2 

German  2,  or  French  2   4 

Philosophy  109    2 

Total  8 


Junior 

Music  100  (Canon)   2 

Music  7  (Musical  Forms)   2 

Music  102  (Instrumentation)  .  2 

Total  6 


Year 

Music  101  (Fugue)  or 
Music  104  (Musical  Analysis)  2 

Elective      2 

Music  103  (Instrumentation)..  4 

Total  8 


Senior 

Music  105  (Composition).  ..4 
Music  107(Adv.Hist.of  Music)  2 
Elective   .   4 

Total  10 


Year 

Music  106  (Composition)  4 

Music  108  (Adv.  Hist,  of  Music)  2 
Music  109(Adv.Instrumentation)2 

Total  8 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES    LEADING    TO    BACHELOR  OF 
MUSIC   DEGREE  IN  PIANO 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  in  Piano  must  com- 
plete Groups  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  in  piano  in  addition  to  the  courses  in  the 
following  outline: 

Freshman  Year 


First  Semester 
Course  Hours 

Music  1  (Harmony)   4 

Music  5  (Hist,  of  Music) .  2 

English  1   4 

Physical  Education  1  or  51.. .  1 
Total  11 


Second  Semester 
Course  Hours 

Music  2  (Harmony  )   4 

Music  6  (Hist,  of  Music)  2 

English  2   4 

Physical  Education  2  or  52. .  1 
Total  11 


Sophomore  Year 

Music  3  (Counterpoint)   2  Music  4  (Counterpoint)  2 

German  1,  or  French  1   4         German  2,  or  French  2  4 

Elective    2         Elective   2 

Total     8  •  Total  8 


Junior 

Music  100  (Canon)  2 

Music  7  (Musical  Forms)   2 

Music  110  (Mus.  Pedagogy)--  2 


Total  6 


Year 

Music  101  (Fugue)  or  Music 
104  (Musical  Analysis)  2 

Music  111  (Theory  of  Teach- 
ing Piano)    2 

Elective   2 

Total  6 


Senior  Year 

Music  102  (Instrumentation).  2         Music  103  (Instrumentation) _  4 
Music  112  (Practice  of  Teach-            Music  113  (Practice  of  Teach- 
ing Piano)   2  ing  Piano)  2 

Elective  2 


Total  6 


Total  6 
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OUTLINE   OF  COURSES    LEADING   TO    BACHELOR  OF 
MUSIC  DEGREE  IN  VOICE 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  in  Voice  must  com- 
plete Groups  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  in  voice  in  addition  to  the  courses  in  the 
following  outline: 


Fresh 

First  Semester 
Course  Hours 

Music  1  (Harmony)  4 

Music  5  (Hist,  of  Music)  2 

English  1  4 

Physical  Education  1  or  51  1 

Total  11 


n  Year 

Second  Semester 
Course  Hours 

Music  2  (Harmony)  4 

Music  6  (Hist,  of  Music)  2 

English  2  4 

Physical  Education  2  or  52  1 

Total  11 


Sophomore  Year 

Music  3  (Counterpoint)  2         Music  4  (Counterpoint)  _-2 

German  1  4         German  2    4 

Elective   2         Elective  2 

Total     8  Total  8 


Junior  Year 


Music  100  (Canon)   1 

Music  7  (Musical  Forms)   2 

Music  110  (Mus.  Pedagogy),.. 2 
Italian  1  4 


Total  10 


Music  101  (Fugue),  or  Music  104 

(Musical  Analysis)  2 

Music  114  (The  Theory  of 

Teaching  the  Art  of  Singing)  2 
Italian  2  4 

Total  8 


Senior 

Music  102  (Instrumentation)  .  .2 
Music  115  (The  Practice  of 

Teachingthe  Art  of  Singing)  2 
French  1    4 


Year  , 
Music  103  (Instrumentation).. 4 
French  2    4 


Total  8 


Total  8 
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OUTLINE   OF    COURSES    LEADING    TO  BACHELOR  OF 
MUSIC  DEGREE  IN  VIOLIN 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  in  Violin  must  com- 
plete Groups  I,  II,  ni,  and  IV  in  violin  in  addition  to  the  courses  in  the 
following  outline; 


Freshm 

First  Semester 
Course  Hours 

Music  1  (Harmony)  4 

Music  5  (Hist,  of  Music)  2 

English  1    4 

Physical  Education  1  or  31 1 

Total  11 


an  Year 

Second  Semester 
Course  Hours 

Music  2  (Harmony)   4 

Music  6  (Hist,  of  Music)  2 

English  2  4 

Physical  Education  2  or  52.  1 

Total  11 


Sophom 

Music  3  (Counterpoint)   2 

German  1,  or  French  1   4 

Elective  .  2 

Total  8 


re  Year 

Music  4  (Qounterpoint)  2 

German  2,  or  French  2  4 

Elective    2 

Total  « 


Junior  Year 


Music  100  (Canon)   2 

Music  7  (Musical  Forms) .   2 

Music  110  (Mus.  Pedagogy)  2 


Music  101  (Fugue),  or  Music 
104  (Musical  Analysis)  2 

Music  116  (The  Theory  of 

Teaching  Violin)  2 

Elective  2 


Total 


Total  6 


Senior  Year 


Music  102  (Instrumentation).  2 
Music  117  (Practice  of 

Teaching  Violin)  2 

Elective    2 


Music  103  (Instrumentation).  4 
Music  118  (Practice  of  Teach- 
ing Violin)  2 


Total  6 


Total  6 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


Credit  will  be  given  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  not 
more  than  twenty-seven  hours  in  the  history  and  theory  of  music  and 
in  the  history  of  art.  Art  1  and  2,  however,  will  be  accepted  for  eight 
hours'  credit,  in  addition  to  the  above. 

Courses  marked  "a"  are  first  semester  courses.  Courses  marked  "b" 
are  second  semester  courses.  Courses  with  no  letter  attached  are  given 
both  semesters. 


ART 

Assistant  Professor  Jacobson,   Miss  Peterson 
Drawing  and  Painting 
Assistant  Professor  Jacobson 

Art  la.  Drawing  from  geometrical  solids.  Elementary  sketching 
from  costumed  models,  etc.  Twelve  hours  a  week  in  art  studio.  4  hours. 

Art  2b.  Drawing  from  plaster  casts,  sketching  from  costumed 
models,  and  mechanical  drawing.    Twelve  hours  a  week  in  art  studio. 

4  hours. 

Art  3a.  Drawing  continued.  Painting  from  still  life.  Sketching 
in  colors  from  costumed  models.     Twelve  hours  a  week  in  art  studio. 

4  hours. 

Art  4b.  Drawing  continued.  Painting  from  still  life  and  color 
sketching  continued.  Clay  modeling.  Twelve  hours  a  week  in  art  studio. 

4  hours. 

Art  5a.  Drawing  from  living  models.  Color  sketching  from  liv- 
ing models.  Landscape  painting.  Twelve  hours  a  week  in  art  studio 
and  outdoor  sketching.  Deposit  required.  4  hours. 

Art  6b.  Drawing  continued.  Landscape  and  portrait  painting. 
Twelve  hours  a  week  in  art  studio  and  outdoor  sketching.  Deposit  re- 
quired.   '  4  hours. 

Art  7a.  Five-  and  twenty-minute  sketching  in  charcoal  and  oil, 
landscape  and  portrait  painting  from  living  models.  Twelve  hours  a 
week.    Deposit  required.  4  hours. 

Art  8b.  Five-  and  twenty-minute  sketching  continued,  oil  portrait 
and  landscape  painting.  Preparation  of  individual  art  exhibition. 
Twelve  hours  a  week.    Deposit  required.  4  hours. 
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Art  9a.  Perspective:  The  laws  of  perspective  and  their  ap- 
plication to  pictorial  purposes.  2  hours. 

Art  41a.  Water  Color  and  Tempera  Painting:  Practice  in  the 
painting  in  water  color  and  Tempora  from  still  life  and  vegetable  forms. 
Rendering  of  architecture  and  landscape.  2  hours. 

Art  43a.  Design  and  Composition:  A  study  of  the  element- 
ary fundamental  principles  of  constructive,  decorative,  and  pictorial 
art.  The  application  of  the  problems  to  the  original  studies  in  space 
and  light  and  dark  composition  showing  proper  construction  and  growth, 
distribution  of  Ught  and  dark,  and  harmonious  schemes  of  color. 

4  hours. 

Art  44b.  Design  and  Composition:  The  principles  of  Art  43 
are  adapted  in  making  pattern  decoration  for  stenciling  and  wood 
block  printing  and  to  objects  of  utility  in  the  round.  The  study  of  the 
relation  of  design  to  the  use  of  the  object,  the  adaptation  of  suitable 
ornamentation  and  beauty  of  line  and  color  in  the  motives  U5.ed. 
Problems  in  lettering.    Prerequisite,  Art  43.  4  hours. 

Art  47b.  Stenciling  and  Wood  Block  Printing:  The  principles 
of  design  and  composition  (Art  43  and  44)  are  applied  to  surface  dec- 
oration, stenciling,  and  wood  block  printing  on  textiles,  paper,  and 
leather.    Prerequisite,  Art  44.  2  hours. 

Art  48a.  Applied  Design:  A  study  in  elementary  manual  train- 
ing, consisting  of  work  in  wood,  weaving,  basketry,  embroidery,  jewel- 
ry, brass  work,  and  book  making.  A  study  of  materials  and  processes 
as  well  as  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  design.  Prerequisite,  Art  44. 

4  hours. 

Art  49b.  Applied  Design:  A  continuation  of  Art  48.  The 
principles  of  design  are  applied  by  the  students  to  the  making  and  dec- 
orating of  objects  in  leather,  pottery,  wood,  and  metal.  Relation  of 
design  to  the  construction  and  use  of  the  objects;  the  application  of 
suitable  ornamentation;  and  beauty  of  form,  line,  and  color.  Pre- 
requisite, Art  44  and  48.  4  hours. 

Art  51a.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Art:  A  study  of 
art  expression  from  the  standpoint  of  general  education  and  the  needs 
of  the  child  in  his  development  through  the  various  grades  in  the  ele- 
mentary school.  The  problems  are  worked  out  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  child's  environment,  his  occupation  in  the  home  and  school, 
special  days  and  seasons,  and  to  nature  study.  2  hours. 

Art  52b.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Art:  A  study  of 
the  principles  of  teaching  and  the  value  of  art  in  general  education. 
The  aim  is  to  present  practical  problems  in  drawing,  design,  and  com- 
position and  construction  work  that  may  be  carried  out  in  schoolrooms 
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with  simple  equipment  and  with  materials  that  are  easily  procured. 
Prerequisite,  Art  51.  2  hours. 

Art  62a.  Commercial  Illustration:  The  course  in  costume  and 
commercial  illustration  includes  life  drawing.  In  costume  illustration 
attention  is  given  to  the  designing  and  drawing  of  costumes  for 
different  types  of  individuals,  and  to  the  mediums  used  in  reproduction 
processes.  In  commercial  illustrating  special  instruction  is  given  in 
designing  and  lettering  of  book  covers,  title  pages,  posters,  and  adver- 
tising for  various  commercial  purposes.  Prerequisites,  Art  1,  2,  3,  and 
4.  4  hours. 

History  of  Art 
Assistant  Professor  Jacobson 

Art  lla.  The  History  of  Painting:  The  history  of  painting  to 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.     Text  and  lectures.  2  hours. 

Art  12b.  The  History  of  Painting:  The  history  of  painting  from 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present  time.  A  special  study 
will  be  made  of  modern  painting.  Richard  Wuther's  History  of 
Modern  Painting  will  be  read  as  reference.  Text,  readings,  and 
lectures.  2  hours. 

Art  13a.  The  History  of  Sculpture:  A  brief  survey  of  the 
history  of  sculpture  from  ancient  times  to  the  present.  Text  and 
lectures.  2  hours. 

Art  14b.  The  History  of  Architecture:  A  brief  course  in  the 
history  of  architecture  from  ancient  times  to  the  present.  Text  and 
lectures.  2  hours. 


Domestic  Art 
Miss  Peterson 

Art  21.  Theory  of  Esthetic  Expression:  A  study  of  line, 
spaces,  light-and-dark,  proportion,  and  color,  and  the  principles  under- 
lypg  the  pleasing  arrangement  of  these  elements  with  reference  to 
decorative  art.  Prerequisite,  admission  credit  in  free-hand  drawing  or 
Art  20.  2  hours. 

Art  22b.  Textiles:  A  study  of  the  different  materials  used  in 
costume  and  in  home  decoration  to  determine  the  important  utilitarian 
and  artistic  quahties  that  affect  the  particular  use  of  each.  This 
course  also  includes  a  brief  study  of  the  manufacture  and  iden- 
tification of  the  different  materials.  2  hours. 

Art  23a.  Home  Architecture:  The  evolution  of  the  house; 
homes  of  primitive  people;  situation,  surroundings,  and  construction  of 
the  house;  skeleton  plans;  general  study  of  the  home  from  the  artistic 
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point  of  view.  Prerequisite,  admission  credit  in  free-hand  drawing  or 
Art  20.  •  2  hours. 

Art  24b.  Elementary  Design:  A  course  including  a  discus- 
sion of.  and  studio  practice  in.  the  application  of  the  principles  of  de- 
sign in  relation  to  home  arts.    Prerequisite,  Art  21.  2  hours. 

Art  25a.  Costume  Design:  This  course  considers  costume  de- 
sign from  the  standpoint  of  the  controlling  factors;  principles  of  design 
and  color,  personality  of  the  individual,  purpose,  and  materials.  Pre- 
requisite, Art  21.    (Art  22  recommended.)  2  hours. 

Art  26b.  Costume  Design:  Continuation  of  Art  25,  as  applied 
particularly  to  millinery,  children's  clothes,  and  underwear.  Pre- 
requisite, Art  25.  .2  hours. 

Art  27a.  Home  Decoration:  Application  of  esthetic  princi- 
ples to  home  decoration;  special  consideration  of  walls,  floors,  and 
windows.    Prerequisite,  Art  21.    (Art  25  recommended.)        2  hours. 

Art  28b.  Home  Decoration:  Continuation  of  Art  27.  Special 
consideration  of  selection  and  arrangement  of  furniture,  pictures, 
plants,  cut  flowers,  silverware,  dishes,  tabl6  linen,  and  table  decora- 
tion.   Prerequisite,  Art  27.  2  hours. 

CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY 
Professor  Paxton 

Classical  Archaeology  4b.  Greek  Sculpture:  A  course  in 
the  history,  principles,  and  development  of  Greek  sculpture.  Tarbell's 
History  of  Greek  Art  must  be  in  the  hands  of  each  member  of  the 
class,  but  the  instruction  will  consist  'largely  of  formal  and  informal 
lectures,  illustrated  by  photographs  and  the  lantern.  Required  read- 
ings in  Murray's  The  Sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  Furtwaengler's 
Masterpieces  of  Greek  Sculpture,  Waldstein's  Essays  on  the  Art  of 
Phidias.  4  hours. 

EDUCATION 
Professor  Phelan 

Education  2b.  Educational  Psychology:  A  study  of  the  ele- 
ments and  principles  of  the  learning  process;  the  fundamental  instincts 
and  capacities;  the  organization  of  experience  as  habit,  perception,  im- 
agination, memory,  association,  correlation  of  studies,  transfer  of 
training,  attention  and  interest,  analysis,  reasoning,  cultivation  of  emo- 
tions, motor  expression,  and  motor  training.  Collateral  readings,  lectures, 
recitations.  Colvin's  Learning  Process.  Professor  Phelan,  Assistant 
Professor  Ferriss.  4  hours. 

Education  I3lb.  Teacher's  Course  in  English:  Intended 
primarily  for  high  school  teachers  of  English.  Prerequisites,  English  1 
and  2.    See  English.    Professor  Hadsell.  2  hours. 
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Education  138b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Public  Speaking:  In- 
vestigation of  the  methods  of  teaching  pubhc  speaking  in  the  high 
schools.    See  Pubhc  Speaking.    Miss  Anderson.  2  hours. 

ENGLISH 
Professor  Brewer 

English  I.  First  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Lec- 
ures  on  the  whole  composition,  paragraph,  and  sentence.  Daily  and 
fortnightly  themes.  This  course  is  the  basis  of  all  later  work  in 
composition  and  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  will  work  done 
elsewhere  be  substituted  for  it.  Professor  Brewer,  Professor  Hadsell, 
Assistant  Professor  Ramey,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr,  Smith,  Mr.  W.S.  Campbell, 
Mr.  L.  Q.  Campbell,  Miss  Mauk.  4  hours. 

English  2.  First  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Long 
and  short  themes  at  stated  intervals.  A  study  of  selected  examples 
of  nineteenth  century  prose.  Lectures  on  the  use  of  words.  English 
2  is  a  continuation  of  and  presupposes  Enghsh  I.  Professor  Brewer, 
Professor  Hadsell,  Assistant  Professor  Ramey,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Campbell,  Mr.  L.  Q.  Campbell,  Miss  Mauk.  4  hours. 

English  lOlb.  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry:  Beowulf.  The  poem  will 
be  studied  as  a  text,  as  a  work  of  literature,  and  as  a  historical  docu- 
ment.   Prerequisite,  English  100,  or  an  equivalent.   Professor  Brewer. 

4  hours. 

English  106a.  Shakespeare:  The  early  comedies,  the  chronicle 
plays,  the  later  comedies,  the  ti;iagedies,  and  the  romances  are  studied 
in  succession.  Six  plays  are  studied  in  class  and  eight  or  more,  to- 
gether with  the  life  of  Shakespeare,  are  assigned  for  library  reading. 
Lectures,  readings,  and  reports.  Prerequisites,  English  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  or 
the  equivalent.    Professor  Brewer.  4  hours. 

English  107b.  Shakespeare:  In  this  course  a  thorough  study 
of  several  plays  not  studied  in  EngUsh  106  is  made.  This  is  a  contin- 
uation of  English  106,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  an  independent  course. 
Lectures  and  library  work.  Prerequisites,  English  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  or  the 
equivalent.    Professor  Brewer.  4  hours. 

English  108a.  The  Drama:  A  study  of  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  the  drama  from  the  earliest  miracle  plays  to  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings;  discussions  and 
reports.  Prerequisites,  English  3  and  4,  and  one  other  semester  of 
elective  English,  preferably  English  106.     Assistant  Professor  Ramey. 

4  hours. 

English  Ilia.  Early  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry:  Inthiscourse 
a  study  is  made  of  the  romantic  poets  from  Wordsworth  to  Keats. 
Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  romantic  movement  in  English 
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poetry.    Prerequisites,  English  3  and  4.    Professor  Hadsell.     4  hours. 

English  Il2b.  Tennyson  and  Browning:  A  study  of  the 
poetry  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Arnold,  and  of  the  period  in  which 
these  three  poets  were  the  dominant  figures.  Lectures  and  assign- 
ed readings.  Prerequisites,  English  3  and  4.  (Given  in  alternate 
years.    Given  in  1918-19.)       Professor  Hadsell.  4  hours. 

English  Il6b.  The  Modern  Drama:  A  study  of  the  principal 
EngUsh  and  European  dramatists  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  and  of 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings. 
Prerequisites,  Enghsh  3  and  4.    Mr.  Morgan.  2  hours. 

Education  I3lb.  Teacher's  Course:  Intended  primarily  for 
high  school  teachers  of  EngUsh,  but  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  The 
work  will  be  practical,  consisting  chiefly  of  specimen  studies  of 
English  and  American  classics,  a  review  of  the  leading  principles  of 
composition,  with  practice  in  writing  and  correcting  papers,  and  a 
survey  of  the  methods  of  teaching  Enghsh.  Lectures,  recitations,  and 
exercises.  Prerequisites,  Enghsh  1  and  2,  or  their  equivalent.  Mr. 
Smith.  2  hours. 

GERMAN 
Professor  House 

German  I.  Beginning  German:  Daily  exercises  m  pronuncia- 
tion; memorizing  of  easy  phrases;  study  of  the  inflection  of  the  im- 
portant parts  of  speech,  and  of  the  elements  of  syntax;  writing  trans- 
lations of  English  into  German,  and  paraphrasing  of  German  sentences. 
Such  conversation  is  given  in  class  as  will  impress  the  student  with 
the  importance  of  the  language  in  oral  communication.  Professor 
House,  Associate  Professor  Voss,  Assistant  Professor  Steitz.  4  hours. 

German  2.  Beginning  German:  This  is  a  continuation  of 
elementary  German  as  given  in  German  I.  Prerequisite,  German  1,  or 
the  equivalent.  Professor  House,  Associate  Professor  Voss,  Assistant 
Professor  Steitz.  4  hours. 


HISTORY 

Professor  Gittinger 
History  159a.    History  of  Greece:    The  oriental  nations  and 
Greece  through  the  Persian  invasions.     The  development  and  spread 
of  Greek  civilization  to  the  Roman  conquest.    Professor  Gittinger, 

4  hours. 

History  160b.  History  of  Rome:  A  study  of  Roman 
origins  and  the  development  of  Roman  character.  The  growth  of 
Roman  power  over  the  Mediterranean  world  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Empire.    The  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.    Special  atten- 
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tion  will  be  given  to  the  causes  of  i  he  decay  of  ancient  civihzation. 
Professor  Gittinger.  4  hours. 

THEORY  AND  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 
Professor  Holmberg,    Professor  Dungan,   Professor  Giard, 
Assistant  Professor  Salter,    Assistant  Professor  Schmidt, 
Assistant  Professor  Carpenter 

Pr/innariiy  for  Undergraduates 

Music  la.  Harmony:  A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
music,  beginning  with  the  origin  and  development  of  scales  and  inter- 
vals. Practical  work  in  connecting  simple  chords,  chords  of  the  sev- 
enth, augmented  triads,  augmented  sixths,  and  cadences.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  simple  harmonic  phrasing  and  ear  training. 
Harmony,  by  Emory,  Prout,  and  Richter.  4  hours. 

Music  2b.  Harmony:  A  continuation  of  Music  1.  A  study  of 
modulations,  suspensions,  anticipations,  appogiaturas,  passing  notes, 
organ  point,  choral  writing,  and  accompaniment.  Most  of  the  work  in 
this  course  will  consist  of  original  exercises.  Texts  for  reference. 
Harmony,  by  Jadassohn,  Richter,  and  Chadwick.  4  hours. 

Music  3a.  Counterpoint:  The  principles  of  harmony  are  ap- 
phed  to  melodious  treatment  of  several  parts  in  combination.  Chorals 
and  melodies  are  harmonized  with  free  use  of  passing  notes,  etc., 
with  and  without  cantus  firmus.  Original  work  in  free  composition 
in  the  smaller  forms.    Prerequisite,  Music  1.  2  hours. 

Music  4b.  Counterpoint:  A  continuation  of  Music  3.  Special 
study  in  free  and  double  counterpoint,  imitative  counterpoint,  and  in- 
ventions. Vocal  counterpoint  and  choral  works.  Original  exercises 
in  composition.    Prerequisites,   Music  1,  2,  and  3.  2  hours. 

Music  5a.  History  of  Music:  This  course  embraces  a  system- 
atic study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  music  of  the  ancient 
oriental  nations,  the  music  of  the  early  Christian  age,  the  beginning 
of  polyphony,  and  the  musical  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlanders.  This 
is  a  literary  course  and  does  not  require  any  special  musical  training. 
Text  and  readings.  2  hours. 

Music  6b.  History  of  Music:  This  course  consists  of  a  study 
of  the  music  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  historical  development 
of  secular  and  sacred  music  of  the  classic,  romantic,  and  modem 
schools.  Lectures  and  readings.  An  aeolian  orchestrelle  and  other 
mechnical  devices  are  used  to  illustrate  the  great  masterworks.  2  hours. 

Music  7a.  Musical  Forms:  A  study  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  various  musical  forms,  including  designs,  the  phrase  and 
section,  song  forms  of  one,  two,  and  three  periods,  applied  song  forms, 
the  old  dance  forms,  the  suite,  the  sonata  form,  rondo   forms,  the 
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overture,  the  concerto,  vocal  forms,  modern  dance  forms,  etc.  For 
reference,  texts  by  Prout,  Elson,  and  Pauer.  Prerequisite,  Music  1  and  2. 

2  hours. 

Music  8a.  Public  School  Music:  This  course  is  designed  for 
students  who  expect  to  combine  the  teaching  of  other  branches  with 
the  subject  of  music  in  the  pubUc  schools.  The  work  consists  of  a 
study  of  the  technical  points  to  be  presented  in  the  school  and  the 
practice  of  songs  suitable  for  school  use.  The  course  is  open  to  all 
college  students.  No  technical  knowledge  is  required.  Twice  a  week. 
Professor  Dungan.  ,  1  hour. 

Music  9b.  Public  School  Music:  A  continuation  of  Music  8. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  art  of  conducting  classes  in  four- 
part  singing,  and  no  one  will  receive  a  passing  grade  in  the  course  who 
does  not  thoroughly  know  the  words  and  music  of  the  most  prominent 
national  songs  of  the  United  States.  Prerequisite,  Music  8.  Twice  a 
week.  Professor  Dungan.  1  hour. 

Music  lOa.  Appreciation  of  Music:  The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  give  students  of  the  university  who  have  no  special  musi- 
cal training  suggestions  as  to  how  to  listen  to  music.  Mechanical  de- 
vices such  as  an  orchestrelle  and  a  victrola  will  be  used  to  illustrate  the 
development  of  music  from  earliest  times  up  to  the  present.  The  dif- 
ferent schools  of  the  different  periods  will  be  studied  and  compared. 
National  characteristics  in  music  will  also  be  given  considerable  at- 
tention. Open  to  all  students  of  the  university.  Twice  a  week.  Pro- 
fessor Holmberg.  1  hour. 


For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Music  lOOa.  Canon:  A  study  of  canon  in  two  or  more  parts, 
similar  and  contrary  motion.  Original  work  in  composition  in  the 
larger  forms.     Prerequisites,  Music  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  2  hours. 

Music  101  b.  Fugue:  The  work  consists  of  the  analysis  and 
composition  of  fugues  in  two,  three,  and  four  parts.  Advanced  forms 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  will  be  composed  by  the  students- 
Professor  Holmberg.  2  hours. 

Music  I02a.  Instrumentation:  This  course  embraces  lectures 
on  the  art  of  instrumentation  with  special  reference  to  the  compass, 
quahty  of  tone,  balance,  and  contrast  of  the  various  instruments. 
Exercises  in  simple  orchestration.  Books  for  reference  by  Beriloz, 
Prout,  and  Gavaert.  Prerequisites.  Music  1,2,  3,  4,  and  7.  Professor 
Holmberg.  2  hours. 

Music  I03b.  Instrumentation:  This  is  a  continuation  of  Music 
102.  It  requires  practical  work  in  orchestration  in  the  larger  musical 
forms,  using  for  this  purpose  selections  fr©m  the  works  of  the  masters 
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and  the  original  compositions  of  the  students.  Prerequisite,  Music  102. 
Professor  Holmberg.  4  hours. 

Music  104b.  Musical  Analysis:  This  course  is  offered  to  those 
who  desire  an  analytical  knowledge  of  musical  composition  from  an 
intellectual  and  emotional  standpoint.  This  course  may  be  substitut- 
ed for  Music  101.  Prerequisites,  Music  1,  2,  3,  and  7.  Four  times  a 
week.    Professor  Holmberg.  2  hours. 

Music  105a.  Composition:  The  work  consists  principally  of 
original  compositions  and  analytical  studies  of  modern  compositions. 
Prerequisites,  Music  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  and  100.    Professor  Giard.      4  hours. 

Music  106b.  Composition:  A  continuation  of  Music  105. 
Professor  Giard.  4  hours. 

Music  107a.  Advanced  History  of  Music:  A  study  of  musical 
development  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  weekly  reports  on  current 
musical  events.    Prerequisites,  Music  5  and  6.  2  hours. 

Music  108b.  Advanced  History  of  Music:  A  continuation  of 
Music  107.    Prerequisite,  Music  107.  2  hours. 

Music  109b.  Advanced  Instrumentation:  Original  compositions 
for  chorus,  orchestra,  etc.  Part  of  the  time  is  used  for  analyzing 
modern  orchestral  scores.  Prerequisites,  Music  102  and  103.  Professor 
Holmberg.  2  hours. 

Music  llOa.  Musical  Pedagogy:  This  course  includes  a  study 
of  some  of  the  principles  of  psychology  as  applied  to  the  study  of 
music,  and  an  exposition  of  the  laws  of  teaching  as  applied  to  all 
branches  of  music  teaching.    Assistant  Professor  Salter.         2  hours. 

Music  lllb.  The  Theory  of  Piano  Teaching:  A  course  de- 
signed to  equip  the  prospective  piano  teacher.  It  includes:  (1)  a  practical 
study  of  hand  position,  relaxation,  and  muscular  conditions;  the  vari- 
ous technical  problems  in  the  trill,  scale,  chord,  arpeggio,  and  octave; 
the  pedals,  embellishments,  phrasing,  etc.,  and  the  methods  of  pre- 
senting these  subjects  to  the  pupil;  (2)  a  detailed  study  of  teaching 
material,  studies,  and  pieces  for  the  piano.  Prerequisite,  Music  110. 
Assistant  Professor  Salter.  2  hours. 

Music  Il2a.  The  Practice  of  Piano  Teaching:  Practical  ex- 
perience in  teaching  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  piano  teach- 
ers is  given.    Prerequisites,  Music  110  and  111.  2  hours. 

Music  Il3b.  The  Practice  of  Piano  Teaching:  A  continu- 
ation of  Music  112.  2  hours. 

Music  Il4b.  The  Theory  of  Teaching  the  Art  of  Singing: 
This  course  aims  to  help  the  students  of  singing,  and  adequately  to 
prepare  them  for  the  teaching  profession.  Topics  like  the  following 
will  be  dealt  with:  physiological  phases  of  singing,  breathing,  tone 
placing,  the  psychological  relations  of  the  various  phases  of  the  art 
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of  singing,  a  choice  of  teaching  material  with  special  reference  to  the 
various  voices  and  stages  of  development,  enunciation  and  sylla'bica- 
tion  with  special  reference  to  program  building.  These  topics  are  pre- 
sented partly  in  lectures.  Outside  reading  and  reports  are  also  re- 
quired as  a  part  of  the  work.    Prerequisite,  Music  110.  2  hours. 

Music  Il5a.  The  Practice  of  Teaching  the  Art  of  Singing; 
The  work  in  this  course  consists  of  practical  experience  in  teaching 
the  art  of  singing  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  teachers  of  voice 
culture.    Prerequisites,  Music  110  and  114.  2  hours. 

Music  !l6b.  The  Theory  of  Violin  Teaching:  The  object  of 
this  course  of  study  is  to  train  prospective  teachers  how  to  teach,  and 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  best  methods  to  be  used  with  a  variety  of  pupils.  Pre- 
requisite, Music  110.       "  2  hours. 

Music  Il7a.  The  Practice  of  Violin  Teaching;  Practical  ex- 
perience in  teaching  violin  under  the  supervision  of  the  head  of  the 
violin  department  is  given.    Prerequisites,  Music  110  and  116.   2  hours. 

Music  1 18b.  The  Practice  of  Violin  Teaching:  A  continu- 
ation of  Music  117.  2  hours. 

Education  139a.  Teacher's  Course  in  Music:  This  course 
is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  the  special  work 
of  supervisors  of  music  in  public  schools.  It  includes  the  following 
subjects:  rote  songs  and  their  application  to  school  work;  elements  of 
music  as  presented  in  the  grades,  and  best  methods  of  reading;  study 
of  the  child  voice;  sight-singing  and  ear  training.  Prerequisites,  Music 
8  and  9.     Professor  Dungan.  2  hours. 

Education  I40b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Music:  Practice  in 
teaching;  elementary  harmony  and  musical  form  as  presented  in  the 
high  school;  the  problems  of  the  supervisor  and  how  to  meet  them; 
interpretation  of  songs;  art  of  conducting;  practice  in  conducting. 
Prerequisite,  Education  139.     Professor  Dungan,  2  hours. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  Phelan 

Psychology  la.  Elements  of  Psychology:  This  is  an  intro- 
ductory course  aiming  to  give  the  student  a  survey  of  the  principles 
of  psychology,  either  as  a  part  of  a  Uberal  education  or  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  professional  study  in  medicine,  law,  etc.  The  following  topics 
will  be  treated:  sensation,  attention,  habits,  association  of  ideas,  per- 
ception, memory,  imagination,  reasoning,  instinct,  feeling,  emotion, 
volition,  and  personality.  Lectures,  recitations,  assigned  readings,  re- 
ports, and  experimental  work.     Pillsbury's  Essentials  of  Psychology. 
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Students  of  maturity,  graduates  of  normal  schools  and  teacher  training 
departments,  and  those  having  experience  in  teaching,  should  take 
Psychology  51  instead  of  Psychology  1.  Professor  Phelan,  Assistant 
F*rofessor  Brooks,  Assistant  Professor  Ferriss.  4  hours. 

Philosophy  109b.  Esthetics:  A  study  of  the  more  important 
esthetic  theories  from  Plato  to  the  present  time,  together  with  some 
experimental  investigation  of  the  psychological  principles  of  esthetics, 
and  reconstructive  study  of  the  theory  of  art,  including  the  sense  of 
beauty  and  the  art  impulse.    Gordon's  Esthetics.  2  hoiu-s. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Professor  Soutar,  Miss  Revell 
Courses  for  Men 
Physical  Education  la:    Consists  of  a  definite  "day's  order"  of 
exercises,  supplemented  by  light  apparatus  work  and  indoor  and 
outdoor  games.    Required  of  freshmen.  Professor  Soutar.         1  hour. 

Physical  Education  2b.  A  continuation  of  Physical  Education 
1.    Required  of  freshmen.    Professor  Soutar.  1  hour. 

Courses  for  Women 
Physical  Education  51a.    Consists  of  tactics,  calisthenics,  light 
apparatus  work,  games,  and  folk  dances.    Required  of  freshmen.  Miss 
Revell.  1  hour. 

Physical  Education  52b.  A  continuation  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion 51.    Required  of  freshmen.    Miss  Revell.  '  1  hour. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING  • 
Mr.  L.  Q.  Campbell,  Miss  Anderson 

The  courses  in  public  speaking  are  designed  to  given  training 
along  two  general  lines:  first,  interpretative  reading  and  dramatic  pres- 
entation; and  second,  composition  and  delivery  of  public  addresses, 
debating,  extemporaneous  speaking,  and  oratory. 

Those  desiring  to  prepare  for  platform  work  or  the  teaching  of 
reading  should  take  courses  1,  2,  7,  8,  9,  10,  13,  and  14;  those  desiring  to 
attain  .ease  and  naturalnetis  in  public  address  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
rhetoric  of  an  oration  should  elect  courses  1,  2,  5,  6,  15,  16,  17,  18, 
English  5,  and  Education  138. 

Private  lessons  in  expression  may  be  arranged  for  by  those  who  wish 
to  do  more  extensive  work  than  is  possible  in  connection  with  class 
recitation.  Such  a  course  may  be  taken  through  a  period  of  three  or 
four  years,  leading  up  to  the  presentation  of  dramatic  readings,  lecture- 
recitals,  or  lectures. 

Recitals  will  be  arranged  throughout  the  year,  which  will  afford 
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opportunity  for  students  to  appear  in  public  a  number  of  times  during 
each  semester. 

Public  Speaking  la.  General  Preparation:  Correct  breathings 
defined  pronunciation,  distinct  articulation.  The  principles  of  gesture 
pitch,  inflection,  tone-color,  and  emphasis.    Miss  Anderson.    2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  2b.  General  Preparation:  A  continuation 
of  Public  Speaking  1,  together  with  oratorical  delivery.  Miss  Anderson. 

2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  7a.  Dramatic  Reading:  A  study  in  the  oral 
interpretation  of  the  masterpieces  of  literature.  Material  will  be 
selected  which  will  serve  the  peculiar  needs  of  each  individual,  and 
also  serve  as  a  repertoire.  Prerequisites,  Public  Speaking  1  and  2. 
Miss  Anderson.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  8b.  Dramatic  Reading:  A  continuation  of 
Public  Speaking  7.    Miss  Anderson.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  9a.  Dramatic  Presentation:  The  study  and 
oral  interpretation  of  modern  dramas  and  of  Shakespearian  drama. 
Analysis  of  plot,  characters,  and  incidents.  Scenes  from  plays  will  be 
given  in  class,  leading  up  to  a  final  public  presentation  of  an  entire 
play.    Prerequisites,  Public  Speaking  1  and  2.  Miss  Anderson.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  lOb.  Dramatic  Presentation:  A  continuation 
of  Public  Speaking  9.    Miss  Anderson.  2  hours. 

English  5a.  Argumentation  and  Debating:  (See  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.)  4  hours. 

Public  Speaking  5a.  Advanced  Public  Speaking:  (See  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences.)  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  6b.  Advanced  Public  Speaking:  (See  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences.)  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  13a.  Vocal  Interpretation:  An  intensive 
study  of  selections  from  Browning,  Tennyson,  Dickens,  etc.  Miss 
Anderson.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  14b.  Vocal* Interpretation:  A  continuation 
of  Public  Speaking  13,  together  with  a  study  of  some  of  the  masters 
of  interpretation.    Miss  Anderson.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  15a.  Debating:  (See  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.)  4  hours. 

Public  Speaking  16b.  Debating:  (See  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.)  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  17a.  Effective  Speaking:  (See  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.)  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  18b.  Effective  Speaking:  (See  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.)  2  hours. 

Students  taking  private  lessons  in  expression  should  also  enroll  in 
one  of  the  courses  listed  below: 
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Public  Speaking  lOOa.  Interpretative  Forms:  The  study  of 
literature  from  the  standpoint  of  its  dramatic  significance  in  interpre- 
tation. Certain  forms  of  literature,  by  their  nature,  demand  a  certain 
manner  of  presentation.  This  course  aims  to  discover  and  interpret 
literature  in  the  light  of  these  demands  in  order  to  bring  out  the  auth- 
or's purpose.  Literature  is  studied  and  interpreted  in  class,  illustrating 
these  principles.    Miss  Anderson.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  Ida.  Theory  of  Expression:  This  course 
takes  up  the  basic  principles  underlying  all  expression  in  art  and  eye. 
It  leads  the  student  to  discover  the  principles  in  his  own  special  work 
and  to  eliminate  in  action  and  voice  that  which  disputes  or  interferes 
with  these  principles.    Miss  Anderson.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  102b.  Theory  of  Expression:  Continuation 
of  Public  Speaking  101.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  individual 
problems  of  each  student.    Miss  Anderson.  2  hours. 

Education  138a.  Teacher's  Course  in  Public  Speaking: 
(See  Public  Speaking,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.)  2  hours. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 
Professor  Dora,  Associate  Professor  Gimeno 

French 

French  la.  Beginning  French:  Essentials  of  grammar,  practice 
in  colloquial  French,  prose  composition,  reading  of  easy  texts.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  French  verb  and  to  word  order.  Eraser 
and  Squair's  French  Grammar,  Guerber's  Contes  et  Legendes,  first  and 
second  parts,  Talbot's  Le  Francais  et  Sa  Patrie,  and  Halevy's  L'Abbe 
Constantin.    Professor  Dora.  4  hours. 

French  2b.  Intermediate  French:  Systematic  study  of  gram- 
mar, French  conversation,  sight  reading,  parallel  work.  Eraser  and 
Squair's  Grammar,  Cameron's  Contes  de  Daudet.  Merimee's  Carmen, 
Scribe  et  Legouve's  Bataille  de  Dames.    Professor  Dora.         4  hours. 

Italian 

Italian  la.  Elementary  Italian:  Grammar,  composition,  and 
reading  of  modern  authors.    Associate  Professor  Gimeno.       4  hours. 

Italian  2b.  Elementary  Italian:  Continuation  of  Italian  1.  As- 
sociate Professor  Gimeno.  4  hours. 


APPLIED  COURSES  IN  EXPRESSION 


Miss  Anderson 

The  groups  are  so  arranged  that  the  average  student  can  com- 
plete the  work  in  one  group  each  year. 

Technical  Work  Required  for  the  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  Degree 
in  Expression 


Group  I 

Right  vocal  habits  established.  Fundamental  principles  of  car- 
riage, attitude,  movement.    Office  in  expression  of  head,  torso,  arms, 


hands,  legs. 

Type  of  literature  studied  applying  these  principles: 

Browning  Herve  Riel 

Scott.  Lochinvar 

Ruskin  Essay  on  Self-Reliance 

Lanier  Life  and  Song 

Emerson  Each  and  All 

Dickens  _The  Fezziwig  Ball 

Dickens  _     The  Shipwreck 

In  addition,  each  student  will  have  the  privilege  of  reading  in 
public  four  short  selections  chosen  by  him  under  the  supervision  of 
the  instructor.  12  hours. 


Group  II 

Mind  activities  manifested  in  facial  expression.  Significance  of 
facial  zones.  Gesture  work  continued.  Simple  problems  in  panto- 
mime. 

Cavalier  Times 

Browning   "Day"  from  "Pippa  Passes" 

Oilman    A  Ck)nservative 

Modern  Prose  Selections 

Four  selections  for  public  appearance  12  hours. 
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Group  III 

Universal  laws  of  expression  applied  to  expressive  movements  of 
the  body.  Significance  of  rhythm  in  movement.  Economy  in  expres- 
sion. Suggestiveness,  Development  of  complex  situations  in  panto- 
mime.   Principles  of  play  reading  studied  and  simple  scenes  taken  up. 

Tennyson  Lady  of  Shallott 

Tennyson  Guinevere 

Browning  My  Last  Duchess 

Modern  poems^  stories,  and  scenes  for  repertoire,  four  of  which  must 
be  given  in  public.  12  hours. 


Group  IV 

Review  of  fundamentals  of  body  and  vocal  technique.  Complex 
pantomime  problems.    Complex  scenes  in  play  reading. 
The  Bible 

Scenes  from  "Twelfth  Night"  and  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew" 

Browning  Saul 

Dickens  Selected  Scenes 

Alfred  Noyes,  Rabindranath  Tagore  Modern  Poetry 

Toward  the  close  of  the  senior  year  the  student  will  be  required 
to  give  an  hour's  program,  including  a  one-act  play  and  other  selec- 
tions of  interest.  12  hours. 


APPLIED  MUSIC 


The  prescribed  technical  work  in  each  of  the  several  departments 
is  described  below.  The  groups  are  so  arranged  that  the  average  stu- 
dent can  complete  the  work  in  one  group  each  year, 

PIANO 

Professor  Dungan,  Professor  Giard,  Assistant  Professor 
Salter,  Mr.  Snell,  Miss  Staggs 

Technical  Work  Required  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 

in  Piano 

Group  I 

Out  of  the  following  hst  of  compositions,  twelve  must  have  been 
studied  and  four  of  the  twelve  must  have  been  performed  in  public. 
Mozart,  Sonata  C  major 
Gade,  Aquarelles  (3) 
Jenson,  The  Mill 
Scharwenka,  op.  62 
Hoffmann,  Mood  Pictures 
Schumann,  op.  68  (5) 

Wilm.  At  the  Spinning  Wheel  16  hours. 

Group  II 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  twelve  must  have  been 
studied,  and  four  of  the  twelve  must  have  been  performed  in  public. 
Haydn,  Sonata  E  flat 
Mozart,  Sonata  F  major 
Bach,  Two  Part  Inventions  (6) 
Mendelssohn,  Songs  Without  Words  (5) 
Lavallee,  Le  Papillon 
Litolff,  Spinning  Song 
Raff,  Fabliau 

Rheinberger,  Ballade  A  minor 

St.  Heller,  op.  80,  No.  1,  2  16  hours. 
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Group  III 

Out  of  the  following  li^  of  compositions,  twelve  must  have 
studied,  and  four  of  the  twelve  performed  in  public. 
Beethoven,  Sonata  op.  10,  No.  2 
Schubert,  Sonata  A  major 
Scarlatti,  Sonata  A  major 
Haessler,  Gigue  D  minor 
Bach,  Prelude  and  Fugue,  No.  2 
Bach,  Partitas  (Allemande,  Courantej 
Schumann,  Papillons 
Liszt,  Consolations  (2) 
Grieg,  op.  19 
Moscheles,  Preludes  (8) 
Chopin,  Fantaisie  Impromptu 
Chopin,  Nocturne  F  minor 

Chopin,  Waltz  C  sharp  16  hours. 


Group  IV 

Students  may  enter  Group  IV  by  examination  only. 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  a  program  lasting  at 
least  one  hour  must  have  been  committed  to  memory,  and  performed 
in  public.  One-half  of  this  program  may  be  selected  from  the  list 
given  in  Group  III. 
Beethoven,  Concerto  G  major 
Beethoven,  Sonata  op.  26 
Beethoven,  Sonata  op.  28 
Bach,  Prelude  and  Fugue,  No.  19 
Bach,  Italian  Concerto 
Chopin,  Waltz  in  E  minor 
Chopin,  Nocturne  F  sharp 
Chopin,  Etude  E  major 
Chopin,  Polonaise  A  major 
Reinecke,  Ballade  A  flat 
Schumann,  op.  12,  Nos.  2,3.8,12 
Mendelssohn,  Variation  Serieuses 
Raff,  Fairy  Tale 

Lizt,  Gnomenreigen  16  hou 

For  any  composition  listed  in  the  above  four  groups,  acompositio 
of  equal  merit  may  be  substituted. 
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VOICE 

Assistant  Professor  Schmidt,  Miss  Bragg 
Technical  Work  Required  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 

in  Voice 

Group  I 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  twelve  must  have  been 
studied  and  four  of  these  must  have  been  sung  in  public. 
Special  vocalizes  with  teacher 
Concone,  op.  9 
The  Violet,  by  Mildenberg 
Roses,  by  Lynes 
Night  Time,  by  Van  de  Water 
Singing  in  God's  Acre,  by  Brackett 
Sweetheart,  by  Hawley 
Ave  Maria,  by  Raff 
Red,  Red  Rose,  by  Hastings 
The  Old  and  the  Young  Marie,  by  Cowen 
Love's  Sorrow,  by  Shelly 

Jean,  by  Burleigh  16  hours. 

Group  11 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  twelve  must  have  been 
studied  and  four  of  these  must  have  been  sung  in  public. 
Special  exercises  in  phrasing  and  technique  by  teacher 
Marchesi,  op.  21,  Part  III 
The  Dream,  by  Rubinstein 
Polly  Willis,  by  Arne 
The  Lass  with  the  Delicate  Air,  by  Arne 
Oh!  Dry  Those  Tears,  by  Del  Reigo 
At  Parting,  by  Rogers 
Asthore,  by  Trotre 
Calm  as  the  Night,  by  Bohm 
Because  I  Love  You,  Dear,  by  Hawley 
The  Rosary,  by  Nevin 
Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,  by  B.  0.  Klein 
Over  the  Stars  There  Is  Rest,  by  Abt 

My  Dreams,  by  Tosti  16  hours. 

Group  III 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  twelve  must  have  been 
studied  and  four  of  these  must  have  been  sung  in  public. 
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Advanced  vocalizes  and  technique  by  teacher 

Marchesi,  op.  21,  Part  IV 

I'll  Sing  Thee  Songs  of  Araby,  by  Clay 

My  Heart  at  Thy  Sweet  Voice,  by  Saint  Saens 

Lullaby  (from  Jocelyn),  by  Godard 

Oh!  Vision  Entrancing,  by  Goring  Thomas 

I  Love  Thee,  by  Dudley  Buck 

Songs  My  Mother  Taught  Me,  by  Dvorak 

The  Message,  by  Blumenthal 

Danny  Deever,  by  Damrosch 

Queen  of  the  Earth,  by  Pinsuti 

Spring  Song,  by  Weil 

For  All  Eternity,  by  Mascheroni 

Ave  Maria,  Gounod 

The  Nightingale  and  the  Rose,  by  Bamby 
Orpheus  with  his  Lute,  by  Sullivan 

Among  the  Lilies,  by  Dana  16  hours. 

Group  IV 

Students  may  enter  Group  IV  by  examination  only. 
Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  a  program  lasting  at  least 
one  hour  must  be  prepared,  committed  to  memory,  and  sung  in 
public.    One-half  of  this  program  may  be  selected  from  the  list  given 
in  Group  III. 

Special  advanced  technique  and  tone  coloring  by  teacher 

Polonaise  (from  Mignon),  by  Thomas 

Cavatina  (from  Faust),  by  Gounod 

Bell  Song  (from  Lakme),  by  Delibes 

With  Verdure  Clad  (from  Creation),  by  Haydn 

Toreador  Song  (from  Carmen),  by  Bizet 

Hear  Ye,  Israel  (from  Elijah),  by  Mendelssohn 

Oh!  Rest  in  the  Lord  (from  Elijah),  by  Mendelssohn 

Onaway,  Awake  Beloved!  (from  Hiawatha),  by  Coleridge  Taylor 

No  Torments  Now  (from  Le  Cid),  by  Massenet 

Waft  Her,  Angels  (from  Jephthah),  by  Handel 

Be  Thou  Faithful  Unto  Death  (from  St.  Paul),  by  Mendelssohn 

Celestial  Aida  (from  Aida),  by  Verdi 

Lend  Me  Your  Aid  (from  Queen  of  Sheba),  by  Gounod 

Elsa's  Dream  (from  Lohengrin),  by  Wagner 

It  Was  Not  so  to  Be  (from  The  Trompeter),  by  Nessler 

Sancta  Maria,  by  Faure  16  hours. 

For  any  composition  listed  in  the  above  four  groups,  a  composition 
of  equal  merit  may  be  substituted. 
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VIOLIN 

Assistant  Professor  Carpenter 

Tachnical  Work  Required  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 

in  Violin 


Group  I 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  twelve  must  have  bee  a. 
studied  and  four  of  these  must  have  been  performed  in  public. 
R  Kreutzer,  Forty  Studies 
H.  Schradiek,  School  of  Technics  (Section  1) 
Accolay,  Concerto 
G.  R.  Combs,  Reverie 
Vieuxtemps,  Romanze 
Vieuxtemps,  Regrets 
Singelee,  Le  Domino  Noir 
De  Beriot,  Seventh,  Sixth  and  Fifth  Air  Varie 
De  Beriot,  Scene  De  Ballet 
Tschaikowsky,  Melodie 
Sarasate,  Playera 
Carl  Reineke,  Arioso 

Handel,  A  Major  Sonata  16  hours. 


Group  II 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  twelve  must  have  been 
studied  and  four  of  these  must  have  been  performed  in  public. 
Fiorillo,  Thirty-six  Studies 
De  Beriot,  Concertos  Six  and  Seven 
Votti,  Concerto  Twenty-two 
Spohr,  Concerto  Two 
David,  Andante  and  Scherzo 
David,  Russian  Airs 
Massenet,  Meditation  from  "Thais" 
Weiniawski,  Romance  sans  Paroles 
Weiniawski,  Chanson  Polonaise 
Mlynarski,  Mazurka 
Schubert,  The  Bee 

Rust,  D  Minor  Sonata  16  hours. 
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Group  III 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  twelve  must  have  been 
studied  and  four  out  of  the  twelve  must  have  been  performed  in 
public. 

Rode,  Caprices 

Mendelssohn,  Concerto 

Spohr,  Concerto  No.  Eight  and  Nine 

Bach,  Sonatas  for  violin  alone  (at  least  two) 

David,  Concerto  No.  Five 

M.  Bruch,  Concerto  in  G  Minor 

Weiniawski,  Faust  Fantasia 

Weiniawski,  Concerto  II 

Leonard,  Military  Fantasia 

Beethoven,  Concerto  16  hours. 


Group  IV 

Students  may  enter  Group  IV  by  examination  only. 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  a  program  lasting  at 
least  one  hour  must  be  prepared,  committed  to  memory,  and  perform- 
ed in  public.    One-half  of  this  program  may  be  selected  from  the  list 
given  in  Group  III. 
Leonard,  Volumes  I  and  II 
Lipinski,  Concerto  Militaire 
Molique,  Concerto  No,  Five 
Saint  Saens,  Concerto  No.  Three 
Spohr,  Concerto  No.  Seven 
M.  Bruch,  Concerto  in  D  Minor 
M.  Bruch.  Scottish  Fantasia 
Saint  Saens  Rondo  Capriccioso 
Vieuxtemps,  Grand  Concerto 
Sarasate,  Zigeuner  weissen 
Ernst,  Fantasia  on  "Othello" 
Ernst,  Hungarian  Airs 
Bazzini,  Ronde  des  Lutins 

Bach,  Sonatas  for  Viohn  alone  (at  least  two  not  studied  before) 

16  hours. 

For  any  composition  listed  in  the  above  four  groups,  a  composition 
of  equal  merit  may  be  substituted. 
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J.  S.  Mullen. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar. 
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The  School  of  Law  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1909  in  response 
to  a  general  demand  that  the  university  should  provide  opportunities 
and  facilities  for  legal  training  equal  to  the  best  afforded  elsewhere. 
Its  aim  is  to  inculcate  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  common  law  and 
equity,  of  Enghsh  and  American  modifications  in  both  substantive  and 
adjective  law,  of  constitutional  law  and  federal  procedure,  and  of  the 
statutes,  decisions,  and  practice  of  the  state  of  Oklahoma.  It  is  now 
generally  conceded  that  such  a  result  can  be  attained  more  success- 
fully in  a  law  school  than  elsewhere.  The  busy  lawyer  finds  little 
time  for  the  systematic  instruction  of  the  student  in  his  office.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  study  tends  to  become  desultory  and  unprofitable.  In  a 
law  school  the  student  has  the  constant  help  and  direction  of  a 
body  of  trained  teachers  devoting  their  time  and  thought  to  his  wel- 
fare. He  has  the  inspiration  that  comes  from  friendly  rivalry  with 
his  fellow  students  in  the  class  rooms,  in  the  quiz  clubs,  moot  courts, 
and  practice  courts.  He  has  the  advantage  of  a  more  extensive 
library  and  of  encouragement  and  special  assistance  in  original  inves- 
tigation. 

That  such  is  the  view  of  lawyers  and  judges  generally  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  majority  of 
candidates  now  come  to  the  bar  through  the  medium  of  law  schools. 
Much  may  be  said  for  the  practical  possibilities  of  office  training,  but 
law  schools  are  more  and  more  attempting,  and  with  increasing  suc- 
cess, to  supply  their  former  deficiencies  in  this  regard.  It  is  also  true 
that  those  defects  were  never  as  great  as  has  sometimes  been  alleged; 
and  while  it  is  possible,  though  inconvenient,  for  the  young  lawyer  to 
supply  them,  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  him  to  supply,  after  beginning 
actual  practice,  the  systematic  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  law  which  the  law  school  gives  him  the  opportunity  to  acquire. 

INSTRUCTORS 

The  School  of  Law,  except  as  to  the  courses  given  by  the  special 
non-resident  lecturers,  is  conducted  by  instructors  who  give  their  whole 
time  and  attention  to  university  work.  It  is  certain  that  the  best 
results  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  the  leading  law  schools  of  the  country,  all  of  which 
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now  place  their  work  of  instruction  on  this  basis.  The  teaching  of 
law  is  in  itself  a  scientific  vocation  requiring  all  of  one's  energies. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Instruction  in  the  class  room  is  by  comment,  quiz,  and  colloquy, 
it  consists  largely  of  the  analysis  and  discussion  of  cases.  Instead  of 
placing  before  the  student  a  set  of  legal  principles  which  he  is  re- 
quired to  learn,  the  much  more  difficult  task  is  assigned  him  of  reading 
the  actual  opinions  contained  in  the  reports  and  ascertaining  there- 
from the  law  involved.  He  is  then  required  to  apply  that  law  to 
other  cases,  both  hypothetical  and  actual.  In  so  doing  he  is  both 
assisted  and  criticised  by  the  instructor  who  guides  and  co-ordinates 
the  discussion  toward  a  definite  end.  It  is  believed  that  by  this 
method  the  power  of  legal  reasoning,  discrimination,  and  generaliza- 
tion is  most  fully  developed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  student  is 
obliged  to  exercise  the  same  mental  processes  and  follow  the  same 
methods  of  argument  as  those  required  by  the  skillful  advocate. 
Copious  references  are  continually  made  for  extensive  outside  reading, 
and  students  are  constantly  encouraged  to  use  the  library. 

In  the  practice  court,  in  the  courses  in  civil  procedure  and  crimi- 
nal law  and  procedure,  and  elsewhere  when  deemed  necessary,  em- 
phasis is  laid  on  the  law  of  this  jurisdiction.  The  aim  is  to  fit  the 
student  generally  for  practice  in  any  state  and  to  fit  him  especially  for 
practice  in  the  West  and  Southwest. 

EXAMINATIONS 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  careful  examinations  are  given, 
designed  to  test  the  student's  ability  to  apply  his  knowledge.  Fail- 
ures or  conditions  in  more  than  one-third  of  the  work  carried  will 
sever  the  student's  connection  with  the  school.  It  is  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  law  faculty  to  reinstate  such  students  on  proper  petition  and 
showing.  A  student  who  receives  a  failure  in  any  course  must  take 
the  course  over.  All  conditions  received  in  either  semester  must  be 
removed  at  examinations  held  for  that  purpose  at  the  opening  of  the 
school  the  following  September.  Students  should  arrange  in  advance 
for  such  examinations,  which  will  be  given  but  once  and  which  will 
not  be  given  to  students  enrolling  late.  Third-year  students  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  remove  their  first  semester  conditions  during 
the  week  following  the  Easter  recess.  In  order  to  pass  such  examina- 
tions for  the  removal  of  conditions  the  student  is  required  to  manifest 
a  higher  proficiency  than  is  sufficient  in  the  original  examination. 
Students  failing  to  take  the  regular  examinations  or  to  remove  their 
conditions  will  receive  the  grade  "F."  No  special  examinations  will  be 
held. 
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ENROLLMENT 

For  information  about  enrollment,  see  "Method  of  Enrollment" 
under  "General  Information." 

NEW  LAW  BUILDING 

Monnet  Hall,  the  new  law  building  costing  $125,000.00,  has  been 
occupied  since  the  opening  of  the  session  in  September,  1913.  It  is 
132  feet  long  and  55  feet  wide  with  additional  14-foot  entrance  projec- 
tions on  the  east  and  west.  It  is  built  of  solid  Bedford  stone,  its  archi- 
tectural lines  following  in  the  main  those  of  University  Hall.  It  is 
centrally  located  overlooking  the  oval,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  wings 
of  the  permanent  group  of  buildings  of  which  University  Hall  is  the 
center.  It  has  three  stories  and  a  basement  and  contains  every  fea- 
ture necessary  for  a  modern  law  school.  This  building  is  one  of  unusu- 
al beauty,  solidity,  and  convenience.  It  is  fireproof  throughout.  This 
building  together  with  the  provision  made  by  the  governing  authorities 
of  the  university  for  large  additions  to  the  law  library,  and  the  law  re- 
cently enacted  providing  for  the  exchange  of  Oklahoma  law  books 
for  the  benefit  of  the  law  school  library,  places  the  School  of  Law  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  state  university  law  schools  of  other  lead- 
ing states  and  assures  its  rapid  development  and  prosperity. 

LIBRARY 

The  law  library,  constantly  growing,  contains  several  thousand 
volumes.  These  books  have  been  carefully  selected  and  the  list  con- 
tains most  of  the  essentials.  Other  installments  will  be  procured  from 
time  to  time,  as  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  build  up  rapidly  a 
library  that  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  legal  study  and  investiga- 
tion. The  leading  law  journals  are  kept  constantly  on  file.  A  committee 
of  the  law  faculty  has  general  supervision  of  the  library,  and  student 
assistant  librarians  are  in  charge  to  give  needed  information  and 
maintain  order.  The  library  is  open  during  the  day  and  in  the  eve- 
ning. Students  in  the  School  of  Law  also  have  access  to  the  general 
university  library,  and  have  all  the  advantages  and  privileges  of  other 
students  in  the  university. 

BULLETIN  BOARD 

A  bulletin  board  is  maintained  on  which  all  official  notices  are 
posted,  and  all  such  notices  are  considered  personal  notices  to  the 
student  or  students  concerned. 

SPECIAL  LECTURES 

Short  courses  of  lectures  are  delivered  each  year  by  members  of  the 
supreme  court,  criminal  court  of  appeals,  and  by  prominent  judges. 
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attorneys  and  state  officials.  These  courses  are  required  of  first-year 
students;  second  and  third-year  students  may  attend  them. 

PRACTICE  COURT 

In  addition  to  the  courses  in  pleading  and  practice,  and  the 
practical  suggestions  given  throughout  the  courses  by  the  regular  in- 
structors and  the  special  lecturers,  a  practice  court  is  maintained  in 
order  to  afford  the  student  an  opportunity  of  acquainting  himself  with 
the  regular  sequence  of  steps  in  litigation  and  of  learning  by  actual 
experience  what  actions  or  proceedings  should  be  brought,  how  to 
bring  them,  and  how  to  handle  the  case  until  its  close.  Students  act 
as  attorneys,  sheriffs,  clerks,  parties,  witnesses,  jurors,  etc.,  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  reproduce  the  conditions  of  actual  practice  in  the 
Oklahoma  courts.  This  work  is  supplemented  by  lectures  pointing 
out  errors  and  discussing  questions  of  procedure  of  a  more  general 
nature  applicable  also  to  other  jurisdictions.  The  presiding  instructor 
is  an  attorney  of  experience  and  the  aim  is  to  supply  as  far  as  possi- 
ble an  actual  working  knowledge  of  trial  procedure  so  that  a  gradu- 
ate on  leaving  the  school  will  be  prepared  at  once  to  enter  upon  all 
phases  of  the  work  of  the  profession. 

Third-year  men  act  as  leading  counsel,  second-year  men  as  junior 
counsel,  and  first-year  men  as  jurors,  officers,  etc.  Such  practice  court 
work  is  required  of  all  students,  and  first- year  men  may  be  given  one 
hour's  credit  each  semester  for  this  together  with  the  courses  of  special 
lectures. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES 

Students  are  encouraged  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  law  liter- 
ary societies,  and  to  organize  quiz  clubs  and  club  courts  for  legal 
discussion.  There  are  a  number  of  law  literary  societies,  club  courts, 
and  student  bars  that  are  very  active  and  profitable  organizations  for 
practice  in  argumentation  and  the  presentation  and  trial  of  questions 
of  law. 

PRIZES 

American  Law  Book  Company  Prize:  The  American  La 
Book  Company  offers  to  a  third-year  student  a  prize  consisting  of  th 
Cyclopedia  of  Law  and  Procedure  to  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  o 
the  law  faculty.  This  prize,  valued  at  over  $200,  the  faculty  has  de 
cided  to  award  at  the  time  of  graduation  to  the  most  meritorious  stu 
dent  in  the  third-year  class,  taking  into  consideration  the  enti 
course.  The  award  will  be  based  on  grades  in  examinations,  class 
room  proficiency,  ability  in  logical  and  succinct  statement,  interest  dis 
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played  in  club  courts  and  other  law  school  activities,  use  of  the  libra- 
ry, and  strength  of  character. 

The  Callaghan  &  Company  Prize:  Callaghan  &  Company, 
Law  Publishers,  of  Chicago,  offer  the  Cyclopedic  Law  Dictionary  as 
an  annual  prize  to  the  student  in  the  second-year  class  who  attains 
the  highest  proficiency  and  the  best  general  average  for  the  year. 

The  Blackstone  Institute  Prize:  The  Blackstone  Institute  of 
Chicago  offers  Modern  American  Law,  a  fifteen-volume  legal  encyclo- 
pedia, valued  at  $75,  as  an  annual  prize  to  the  third-year  student  pre- 
senting the  best  thesis  on  some  local  or  special  jurisdiction  subject  des- 
ignated by  the  faculty. 

For  description  of  other  prizes  available  to  law  students  see 
scholarships  and  prizes,  under  "General  Information." 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

All  students  in  the  School  of  Law,  who  have  not  had  one  year 
of  college  work,  or  work  in  some  other  law  school  entitling  them  to 
one  year's  advanced  standing,  are  required  to  take  physical  training 
to  the  extent  of  two  hours  during  their  course  under  the  direction  of 
the  department  of  physical  education.  Such  "hour"  represents  ap- 
proximately three  hours  of  exercise  a  week  during  a  period  of  time 
equal  to  one  semester.  Students  engaging  in  special  athletic  activi- 
ties are,  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  department  of  physical 
education,  allowed  to  substitute  these  for  the  regular  physical  training. 
This  rule  with  reference  to  physical  training  is  believed  to  make  for 
wall-balanced  educational  development. 


ADMISSION  AND  GRADUATION 


THREE-YEAR  COURSE 

The  work  of  the  School  of  Law  extends  through  three  college 
years.  There  are  three  classes:  the  First- Year  Class,  Second- Year 
Class,  and  Third-Year  Class.  Lectures  and  recitations  are  held  on  five 
days  in  the  week,  principally  in  the  usual  morning  hours.  Students 
may  enter  at  the  beginning  of  either  semester.  Late  registration 
should  be  avoided. 


ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Law  must  be  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age  and  must  present  evidence  of  having  completed 
fifteen  units  of  acceptable  entrance  credit.  A  unit  is  the  standard 
amount  of  work  required  in  a  secondary  school  subject  given  thirty- 
six  weeks  with  five  recitation  periods  a  week  of  at  least  forty-five 
minutes  each.  Thus  fifteen  units  represent  an  ordinary  four  years' 
high  school  course. 

The  following  units  are  required  for  admission  to  the  School  of 
Law: 

EngUsh     3  units 

Mathematics   2  units 

*Electives    10  units 

Total      15  units 

*A  description  of  all  work  that  may  be  offered  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quired or  elective  units,  as  well  as  a  statement  of  the  ways  in  which 
credit  may  be  secured  for  work  done  in  high  school,  may  be  found 
under  the  head  of  "Admission." 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Applicants,  not  less  than  21  years  of  age  and  not  candidates  for 
the  degree,  who  do  not  possess  the  above  educational  qualifications 
for  admission  of  regular  students,  may  be  admitted  to  the  courses  in 
the  School  of  Law,  provided  they  can  satisfy  the  dean  that  they  are 
prepared  to  carry  the  work  successfully.  Such  students  will  be  ex- 
pected to  conform  to  the  same  requirements  as  to  attendance  and  ex- 
amination and  will  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  regular  stu- 
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dents.  Certificates  stating  the  branches  completed  and  the  standing 
attained  will  be  given  to  such  students  who  have  been  in  residence 
for  a  semester. 

Such  special  students  who  have  completed  the  curriculum  and 
have  been  in  residence  three  years  may  be  recommended  for  a  degree 
by  special  action  of  the  law  faculty,  provided  that  they  have  dis- 
played unusual  ability  and  scholarship. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Applicants  qualified  to  enter  the  School  of  Law  as  candidates  for 
a  degree,  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  one  or  more  years  of 
resident  work  in  a  law  school  of  good  standing. having  a  three  years' 
course,  will  be  given  equivalent  rank  in  this  school  upon  presenting 
properly  authenticated  certificates  of  such  work.  The  right  is  reserved 
to  give  credit  only  on  examination.  All  persons  who  intend  to  apply 
for  advanced  standing  under  the  above  rule  should  forward  or  present 
their  credentials  to  the  dean  at  least  one  week  before  the  opening  of 
the  particular  session  which  they  desire  to  attend. 

Such  certificate  should  show  the  length  of  time  in  semester  hours 
given  to  each  subject,  the  books  used  as  the  basis  of  instruction,  the 
method  of  grading  used  in  such  school,  the  grades  made  by  the  ap- 
plicant, and  whether  the  school  has  a  three  years'  course.  Credit 
will  never  be  given  for  more  than  two  years'  work  done  in  other 
schools.  No  credit  will  be  given  for  reading  or  work  done  elsewhere 
than  in  an  approved  law  school. 

GRADUATION 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.  B.)  is  conferred  upon  all 
regular  students  not  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  have  com- 
pleted the  prescribed  work  of  the  course.  This  course  requires  three 
years  for  its  completion  and  no  student  is  allowed  to  graduate  except 
after  three  years  of  actual  residence,  unless  in  case  of  admission  to  ad- 
vanced standing,  in  which  case  he  must  likewise  have  spent  sufficient 
time  in  some  other  acceptable  law  school  having  a  three  years'  course, 
to  amount  to  a  total  of  three  years  when  added  to  the  time  spent 
here.  The  time  spent  in  residence  at  this  law  school  must  in  every 
instance  be  at  least  the  last  year.  In  exceptional  cases  the  degree 
may  be  conferred  on  special  students.  See  provisions  as  to  special 
students. 

LAW  ELECTIVES— ADDITIONAL  WORK 

Under  certain  circumstances  seniors  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  may  elect  afl  or  part  of  their  last  year's  work  in  the  School  of 
Law  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  secure  theB.  A.  and  the  LL.  B. 
degrees  in  six  years  instead  of  the  seven  regularly  required.  The 
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following  regulation  applies  to  such  students  together  with  all  others 
pursuing  courses  in  the  School  of  Law;  viz.,  no  student  in  the  School 
of  Law  who  is  taking  the  full  course  in  law  shall  be  allowed  to  take 
additional  courses  elsewhere  at  the  same  time  except  upon  permission 
of  the  dean  and  petition  to  the  faculty.  No  student  shall  be  entitled 
to  take  such  additional  work  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  no  such  peti- 
tion will  be  granted  unless  he  can  convince  the  faculty  that  it  will  not 
decrease  the  amount  of  time  spent  upon  his  legal  studies  and  that  it 
will  be  for  his  best  interest  and  the  best  interests  of  the  School  of  Law. 
Students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Law  for  more  than  half  of  the  full 
law  course  shall  likewise  be  entitled  to  take  additional  work  elsewhere 
only  on  the  above  conditions. 

ADMISSION  TO  BAR 

Under  statutory  authority  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  state  has 
prescribed  and  published  rules  governing  admission  to  the  bar.  These 
rules  require  that  the  candidate  must  be  of  good  moral  character  and 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age;  and  that  he  shall  satisfactorily  answer  the 
written  interrogatories  propounded  covering  the  subjects  enumerated. 
These  subjects  are  all  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Law. 
As  to  educational  qualifications  and  length  of  the  period  of  legal  study 
required,  candidates  are  referred  to  the  rules.  Examinations  are  held 
at  convenient  intervals  and  are  conducted  by  a  regular  commission  of 
bar  examiners  duly  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

By  a  ruling  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  and  the  State  Bar  Com- 
mission, graduates  of  the  School  of  Law  are  admitted  to  the  bar  without 
examination  other  than  an  examination  of  the  work  done  at  the  school 
They  may  then  be  admitted  on  motion  to  practice  law  in  the  federal 
courts  of  this  state. 

EXPENSES 

Tuition  is  free  in  the  School  of  Law,  as  in  all  other  departments 
of  the  university,  to  residents  of  Oklahoma.  All  students  will  be  held 
responsible  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  equipment  and  instruments  and 
no  credit  will  be  granted  or  grades  reported  to  students  neglecting  to 
pay  the  actual  cost  of  such  loss  or  damage,  nor  will  honorable  dis- 
missal be  granted  such  students. 

The  fees  and  deposits  payable  by  law  students  are  included  in 
the  general  list  in  this  catalog.  For  full  information  see  "Fees  and 
Deposits,"  under  "Information  About  Registration." 

BOARD,  ROOMS,  AND  BOOKS 
Board,  including  furnished  rooms,  can  be  had  for  from  $4.00  to 
$6.00  a  week.    The  average  cost  of  living  is  as  low  in  Norman  as  in 
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any  other  town  of  its  size  in  the  state.  Board  alone  costs  from  $3.25 
to  $4.50.    Rooms  for  two  may  be  secured  for  $6  to  $14  a  month. 

The  cost  of  books  used  in  the  School  of  Law  is  about  $35  a  year. 
If  further  information  is  desired  as  to  any  of  the  matters  set 
forth  in  this  catalog,  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 

The  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law, 

Norman,  Oklahoma. 


CURRICULUM 


The  hour  which  constitutes  the  unit  of  credit  as  used  in  this 
catalog  except  with  reference  to  physical  education  is  understood 
to  mean  one  lecture  hour  a  week,  or  its  equivalent,  for  one  semester. 

It  is  desired  that  every  student  who  enters  the  School  of  Law 
shall  take  full  and  not  partial  work,  unless  the  circumstances  be  ex- 
ceptional. A  member  of  the  first-year  class  will  not  be  permitted  to 
take  any  regular  course  of  the  second  and  third  year,  and  a  member  of 
the  second-year  class  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  third-year  courses 
unless  for  special  cause  shown,  and  then  only  by  permission  of  the 
dean. 

Instruction  is  so  arranged  as  to  present  fundamental  subjects  .first 
followed  by  specialized  subjects  later. 


FIRST-YEAR  SUBJECTS 
First  Semester 

Elementary  Law:  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
an  initial  general  survey  of  the  entire  body  of  the  law  in  order  that  he 
may  more  intelligently  comprehend  the  work  in  the  other  courses 
Pound's  Readings  in  the  Common  Law.    Professor  Wilson.       2  hours 

Contracts:  Mutual  assent;  offer  and  acceptance;  consideration 
contracts  under  seal;  rights  of  beneficiaries;  rights  of  assignees;  joint 
and  several  contracts;  conditional  contracts;  illegality;  impossibility 
duress;  discharge.    Williston's  Cases  on  Contracts.    Professor  Monnet. 

4  hours. 

Torts:  Trespass  to  person  and  property;  excuses  for  trespass; 
conversion;  legal  cause;  negligence;  duties  of  land  owners;  dangerous 
occupations;  deceit;  defamation;  slander;  libel;  maUce;  malicious  prose- 
cution; inducing  breach  of  duty;  competition;  strikes;  boycotts;  com- 
binations. Ames  and  Smith's  Cases  on  Torts.  Professor  Kulp.  2  hours. 

Property  I:  Distinction  between  real  and  personal  property; 
personal  property;  transfer  of  rights;  bailments;  tenures;  estates;  seisin 
statute  of  uses;  natural  rights;  easements;  covenants;  rents;  landlord 
and  tenant;  emblements;  fixtures.  Warren's  Cases  on  Property.  Pro- 
fessor Foster.  4  hour's. 

Special  Lectures:     Courses  of  lectures  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
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will  be  given  by  special  lecturers,  for  which,  together  with  practice 
court  services,  one  hour's  credit  may  be  allowed.  1  hour. 

Physical  Education  la:  Consists  of  a  definite  "day's  order"  of 
exercises,  supplemented  by  light  apparatus  work  and  indoor  and  out- 
door games.  Required  of  first-year  men  who  have  not  had  one  year 
of  college  work  or  one  year  of  professional  work.    Professor  Soutar. 

1  hour. 

Second  Semester 

Contracts:  Continuation  of  course  outhned  in  the  first  semester. 
Williston's  Cases  on  Contracts.    Professor  Monnet.  2  hours. 

Common  Law  Procedure:  Forms  of  action;  motions  and 
demurrers;  defects  in  form  and  substance;  defaults;  dilatory  pleas; 
confession  and  avoidance;  cross  demands;  replications;  further  plead- 
ings; amendments.  A  number  of  lectures  in  the  course  will  also  be 
given  on  equity  pleading.  Sunderland's  Cases  on  Common  Law  Plead- 
ing and  Tyler's  Stephen  on  Pleading.    Professor  Wilson.  2  hours. 

Torts:  Continuation  of  course  outlined  in  the  first  semester. 
Ame's  and  Smith's  Cases  on  Torts.    Professor  Kulp.  2  hours. 

Criminal  Law  and  Procedure:  Criminal  acts;  attempts;  con- 
sent; criminal  intent;  justification;  parties;  agency;  accessories;  juris- 
diction; murder;  manslaughter;  larceny;  burglary;  other  crimes;  crimi- 
nal procedure.  Beale's  Cases  on  Criminal  Law,  and  the  Oklahoma 
cases,  penal  statutes,  and  statutes  of  criminal  procedure.  Professor 
Foster.  4  hours. 

Domestic  Relations:  Contract  to  marry;  breach  of  promise; 
common  law  marriage;  capacity;  consent;  husband  and  wife;  wife's 
contracts;  wife's  property;  wife's  person;  torts  by  each;  divorce;  grounds 
for  granting  and  refusal;  aUmony;  parent  and  child;  maintenance;  tort; 
legitimacy;  infancy;  contracts  and  torts;  insanity;  drunkenness;  aliens. 
Kale's  and  Vernier's  Cases  on  Domestic  Relations.    Professor  Cheadle. 

2  hours. 

Special  Lectures:    Continued  as  indicated  in  the  first  semester. 

1  hour. 

Physical  Education  2b:  A  continuation  of  Physical  Education  1. 
Required  as  indicated  in  the  first  semester.    Professor  Soutar.  1  hour. 

SECOND-YEAR  SUBJECTS 
First  Semester 
Agency:    Nature  of  relation;  appointment;  Uabilities  of  principal; 
torts;  crimes;  admissions;  liabiHties  of  agent;  parties  to  writings;  un- 
disclosed principal;  obligation  between  principal  and  agent;  delegation 
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of  agency;  termination;  ratification.  Wambaugh's  Cases  on  Agency. 
Professor  Kulp.  2  hours. 

Equity:  Nature  of  jurisdiction;  specific  performance;  affirmative 
contracts;  negative;  third  persons;  consequences  of  specific  perform- 
ance; partial  performance;  consideration;  marketable  title;  statute  of 
frauds;  mistake;  hardship;  mutuality;  specific  reparation;  waste;  dis- 
turbance of  easements;  nuisance;  monopoly  rights.  Ames'  Cases  in 
Equity  Jurisdiction.    Professor  Monnet.  2  hours. 

Evidence:  Admissibility;  relevancy;  circumstantial; qualification; 
impeachment;  admission;  real  evidence;  documents;  hearsay  rule;  ex- 
ceptions; dying  declarations;  against  interest;  pedigree;  subscribing 
witness;  regular  entries;  reputation;  records;  order  of  evidence;  opinion; 
privileged  communications;  burden  of  proof;  judicial  notice.  Thayer's 
Cases  on  Evidence.    Professor  Cheadle.  4  hours. 

Property  2  (Including  Wills):  Acquisition  of  real  property 
inter  vivos;  statute  of  limitations;  prescription;  releases;  surrenders; 
boundaries;  estates  created;  easements  created;  covenants  of  title;  ex- 
ecution of  deeds;  acquisition  after  death;  wills;  making'revocation  and 
repubhcation;  lapsed  legacies;  administration;  payment  of  debts; 
marshalhng.  Gray's  Cases  on  Property,  Vol.  Ill,  and  Costigan's  Cases 
on  Wills.    Professor  Foster.  2  hours. 

Mortgages:  Legal  mortgage;  title  theory;  lien  theory;  equitable 
mortgages;  absolute  deed;  conditional  sale;  reservation  of  title;  after 
acquired  property;  subsequent  advances;  priority  between  mortgage 
liens;  rights  to  possession;  receipt  of  rents  and  profits;  right  to  redeem; 
purchase  of  equity  of  redemption;  clogging  the  equity  of  redemption; 
consolidation  of  mortgages.  Wyman's  Cases  on  Mortgages.  Pro- 
fessor Monnet.  2  hours 

Bailments  and  Carriers:  The  nature  of  public  service;  the 
classes  of  occupations  embraced;  the  peculiar  obligations;  to  serve  all 
with  reasonable  facilities,  at  a  reasonable  price  and  without  discrimi- 
nation; the  special  obligations  of  bailees  and  carriers.  Wyman's  Public 
Service  Corporations.    Professor  Cheadle.  2  hours. 

Second  Semester 

Sales:  Sales  of  goods  when  something  remains  to  be  done;  when 
nothing  remains;  goods  not  specified;  subsequent  appropriation;  reser- 
vation of  jus  disponendi;C.O.D.;  fraud;  retention  of  possession;  delivery; 
factor's  liens;  stoppage  in  transitu;  warranty;  statute  of  frauds. 
Williston's  Cases  on  Sales.    Professor  Cheadle.  4  hours. 

Code  Pleading  and  Practice:  One  form;  special  proceedings; 
real  party  in  interest;  joinder  of  plaintiffs  and  defendants;  petition; 
ultimate  facts;  union  of  causes  of  action;  answer;  new  matter;  equit- 
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able  defenses;  counterclaims;  reply;  demurrer.  A  number  of  lectures 
will  also  be  given  on  brief  making.  Sunderland's  Cases  on  Procedure 
and  the  Oklahoma  statutes  and  decisions  on  civil  procedure.  Profess- 
or Wilson.  2  hours. 

Equity:  Continuation  of  course  described  in  the  first  semester. 
Ames'  Cases  in  Equity  Jurisdiction.    Professor  Monnet.         2  hours. 

Agency:  Continuation  of  course  described  in  the  first  semester. 
Wambaugh's  Cases  on  Agency.    Professor  Kulp.  2  hours. 

Property2  (Including  Wills)  :  Continuation  of  course  described 
in  the  first  semester.    Costigan  on  Wills.    Professor  Foster.     2  hours. 

Suretyship:  Kinds  of  suretyship;  statute  of  frauds;  surety's 
defenses;  surety's  right  to  subrogation;  indemnity;  contribution;  exoner- 
ation; creditor's  right  to  surety's  securities.  Ames'  Cases  on  Surety- 
ship.   Professor  Monnet.  2  hours. 

THIRD-YEAR  SUBJECTS 
First  Semester 

Bills  and  Notes:  Formal  requisites;  acceptance;  indorsement; 
transfer;  purchase  for  value  without  notice;  overdue;  extinguishment; 
obligations  of  parties;  checks;  diligence;  presentment,  dishonor,  pro- 
test, notice;  the  negotiable  instruments  law.  Ames'  Cases  on  Bills 
and  Notes.    Professor  Kulp.  4  hours. 

Constitutional  Law:  Nature  of  the  constitution;  relation  of  the 
states  to  the  federal  government;  departments  of  government;  taxa- 
tion; commerce;  police  power;  bankruptcy;  currency;  implied  powers; 
powers  of  the  executive;  the  judicial  department;  checks  and  balances; 
government  of  the  territories;  state  comity;  civil  rights;  political  priv- 
ileges; protection  of  contracts  and  property;  due  process  of  law;  the 
status  of  recently  annexed  island  territory.  Wambaugh's  Cases  on 
Constitutional  Law.    Professor  Foster.  2  hours. 

Trusts:  Nature  and  requisites;  express,  resulting,  constructive, 
charitable;  appointment  of  trustee;  nature  of  cestui's  interest;  transfer 
by  trustee  or  cestui;  cestui's  interest  how  affected  by  death,  marriage, 
or  bankruptcy  of  trustee  or  cestui;  duties  of  trustee;  removal;  resigna- 
tion; accounting.   Ames'  Cases  on  Trusts.   Professor  Cheadle.   2  hours. 

Damages:  Exemplary;  liquidated;  nominal;  direct;  consequential; 
avoidable;  counsel  fees;  certainty;  compensation;  physical  and  mental 
suffering;  aggravation  and  mitigation;  value;  interest;  special  rules  in 
certain  tort  and  contract  actions.  Mechem  and  Gilbert's  Cases  on 
Damages.    Professor  Wilson.  2  hours. 

Practice  Court  (IncludingOklahoma  Practice) :  Drawing,  crit- 
icising, and  discussing  pleadings;  commencement  of  actions;  issuance 
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and  service  of  process;  motions;  issues  of  law  or  demurrers;  introduc- 
tion of  evidence;  arguments  of  counsel;  instructions  to  jury;  verdict 
and  judgment;  motions  for  new  trial;  exceptions;  appeal.  In  the  first 
semester  some  use  will  be  made  of  Sunderland's  Cases  on  Trial  Prac- 
tice.   Professor  Wilson.  4  hours. 

Second  Semester 

Corporations:  Distinction  between  corporations  and  partner- 
ships; disregarding  the  corporate  fiction;  formation  of  corporation; 
powers;  what  are  corporate  acts;  de  facto  corporations;  collateral  at- 
tack; ultra  vires;  promoters;  directors;  rights  of  minority  shareholder; 
creditors;  watered  stock;  transfer;  ownership  by  corporation  of  shares 
of  its  own  or  other  corporate  stock;  validity  of  voting  trusts.  Canfield 
and  Wormser's  Cases  on  Corporations.    Professor  Kulp.  4  hours. 

Conflict  of  Laws:  Comity;  territorial  jurisdiction;  domicile; 
taxation;  jurisdiction  in  rem  and  in  personam;  marriage;  legitimacy 
and  adoption;  movables  and  immovables;  marital  property;  intestate 
and  testamentary  succession;  place  of  contracting;  interpretation, 
effect,  and  discharge  of  contracts;  administration  of  estates;  wardships; 
judgments,  their  nature,  obligation,  and  effect.  Beale's  Cases  on 
Conflict  of  Laws,  Shorter  Selection.    Professor  Monnet.         2  hours. 

Property  3:  Illegal  conditions  and  restraints;  forfeiture  and 
restraints  on  alienation;  priority;  fraudulent  conveyances;  purchases 
for  value;  registration;  effect  of  notice.  Drafting  of  real  estate  papers: 
deeds,  leases,  contracts,  wills,  and  abstracts  of  title.  Gray's  Cases  on 
Property,  Vol.  VI.    Professor  Foster.  2  hours. 

Partnership:  Nature  of  a  partnership;  formation  of  partnership; 
firm  name  and  good  will;  mutual  rights  and  duties;  actions  between 
partners  at  law  and  in  equity;  powers  and  liability  of  partners;  dissolu- 
tion; debts;  distribution  of  assets.  Gilmore's  Cases  on  Partnership. 
Professor  Cheadle.  2  hours. 

Practice  Court  (Including  Oklahoma  Practice):  Continuation 
of  the  course  outlined  in  the  first  semester  and  trial  of  cases.  Pro- 
fessor Wilson.  4  hours. 
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For  addresses  see  "Officers  of  Administration  and  Instruction." 

Stratton  Duluth  Brooks,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 
President  of  the  University. 

LeRoy  Long,  M.  D. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Louis  Alvin  Turley,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  Professor  of  Histology 
and  Pathology. 

Edwin  DeBarr,  Ph.  D. 

Vice-President  of  the  University,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Henry  Higgins  Lane,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Zoology. 

A.rcha  Kelly  West,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Medicine. 

Robert  Mayburn  Howard,  M.  D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Edmund  Sheppard  Ferguson,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

John  William  Riley,  M.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 

Horace  Reed,  M.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

John  Archer  Hatchett,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Obstetrics 

Abraham  Lincoln  Blesh,  M.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Lauren  Haynes  Buxton,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Professor  of  Otology,  Rhinology,  and  Laryngology. 

Gayfree  Ellison,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
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Edward  Francis  Davis,  M.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

John  Smith  Hartford,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Gynecology. 

George  Althouse  LaMotte,  B.  L.,  M.  D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Lewis  Jefferson  Moorman,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Leonard  Blaine  Nice,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Physiology. 

Lea  Armistead  Riely,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Harry  Coulter  Todd,  M.  A.,  M.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Otology,  Rhinology,  and  Laryngology. 

Antonio  DeBord  Young,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Neurology. 

Richard  Gray  Soutar,  B.  A. 

Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Howard  Storm  Browne,  B.  A.,  Ph.  C,  M.  S. 
Associate  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

Samuel  Robert  Cunningham,  M.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

Robert  Lord  Hull,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

Everett  Samuel  Lain,  M.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Dermatology,  Electro-Therapy,  and  Radio 
raphy. 

Robert  Elmore  Looney,  M.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

Millingion  Smith,  M.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

William  Merritt  Taylor,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 
Associate.  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

Arthur  Weaver  White,  M.  A.,  M.  D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 
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John  Mosby  Alford,  M.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

John  W.  Duke,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Mental  Diseases  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

W.  Eugene  Dixon,  M.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Otology,  Rhinology,  and  Laryngology. 

Daniel  Wilson  Griffin,  M.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mental  Diseases  and  MedicalJurisprudence. 

Keuben  Morgan  Hargrove,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Anatomy. 

William  Jones  Wallace,  Ph.  C,  M.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  and  Syphilology. 

John  Frederick  Kuhn,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Joseph  Thomas  Martin,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Joseph  Fife  Messenbaugh,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

*Frank  Bruner  Sorgatz,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Clinical  Microscopy. 

JLeigh  Festus  Watson,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Arthur  Anderson  Will,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Rectal  Surgery. 

Floyd  Jackson  Bolend,  Ph.  C,  M.  D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Thomas  Craig  Burns,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Neuralogy. 

Leila  Edna  Andrews,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

John  Arthur  Reck,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

Casriel  J.  Fishman,  Ph.  C,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

*0n  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  first  semester,  t916-17. 
XTo  February  1,  1917. 
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William  Alonzo  Fowler,  L.  I.,  M.  D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

*Rex  George  Bolend,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  and  Syphilology. 

Andrew  Merriman  Young,  M.  D, 
Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

Cyril  Ebert  Clymer,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 
George  Hunter,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 
John  Paine  Torrey,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Anatomy  and  Physical  Diagnosis. 

^Albert  Clifford  Hirschfield,  M.  D.,  B,  S. 

Instructor  in  Gynecology. 
Edna  Holland,  G.  N. 

Superintendent  of  Nurses,  with  rank  of  Instructor. 
Wann  Langston,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Clinical  Microscopy. 
George  Davidson  McLean,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 
Marion  Mansfield  Roland,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Dermatology,  Electro-Therapy,  and  Radiography. 
Lloyd  Melville  Sackett,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Gynecology. 
Fenton  Mercer  Sanger,  Ph.  B.,  M.  Sc.,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Gynecology. 
Marvin  Elroy  Stout,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 
Charles  Benjamin  Taylor,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  and  Syphilology. 
Walter  William  Wells,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 
^Leslie  M.  Westfall,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 
:j:CHARLEs  Lincoln  White,  D.  D.  S. 

Clinical  Consultant  in  Dental  Surgery. 


*0n  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  first  semester,  1916-17. 
tFrom  February  1,  1917. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 


The  first  and  second  years  of  the  School  of  Medicine  were 
established  at  Norman  in  1900.  The  third  and  fourth  years  were 
established  at  Oklahoma  City  in  1910.  The  curriculum  covers  four  an- 
nual sessions  of  thirty-six  weeks  each.  The  work  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond years  is  conducted  at  Norman,  and  comprises  work  in  the  funda- 
mental branches  of  anatomy,  neurology,  embryology,  physiology,  organic 
chemistry,  physiological  chemistry,  pharmacology,  bacteriology,  path- 
ology, materia  medica,  minor  surgery,  parasitology,  hygiene  and  physic- 
al diagnosis.  The  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  is  conducted 
in  Oklahoma  City,  and  includes  instruction  in  the  clinical  branches 
of  therapeutics,  clinical  pathology,  medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics,  and 
the  special  lines  of  practice. 

The  school  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges  and  conforms  strictly  to  the  rules  and  requirements  of  that 
organization. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Medicine  must  be  of 
good  moral  character  and  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age.  Men  and 
women  are  admitted  on  equal  terms. 

The  scholarship  requirements  comprise  as  a  minimum: 

(1)    Graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school  offering  fifteen 

units. 

The  following  table  shows  the  fifteen  high  school  units  required:* 


Subjects  Units 

English  3 

Algebra   1 

Plane  Geometry     I 

History   1 

Foreign  Language  (German  or  French  preferred)  .  2 

Physics   1 

Electives   ,  6 

Total  15 


*For  complete  description  of  subjects  accepted  for  admission  see 
"Admission." 

(2)    The  completion  of  two  years  (sixty  hours)  of  college  work 
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including  a  year's  work  in  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  a  reading 
knowledge  of  at  least  one  modern  language  besides  English,  preferably 
German  or  French,  provided,  that  a  student  who  has  had  a  year  of 
high  school  physics,  with  laboratory,  may  satisfy  the  requirement  in 
physics  by  completing  one  semester  (four  hours)  of  college  physics 
which  does  not  duplicate  the  work  done  in  the  high  school. 

Students  who  possess  only  the  fifteen  units  of  secondary  work 
required  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Medicine  may  secure  the 
college  work  conveniently  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

DEFICIENCIES 

Admission  to  the  School  of  Medicine  will  not  be  granted^to  any 
student  deficient  in  any  of  the  required  subjects  (physics,  chemistry, 
biology,  modern  language).  Students  deficient  in  not  to  exceed  eight 
hours  of  elective  subjects  may  be  admitted  to  the  School  of  Medicine, 
provided,  that  all  deficiencies  in  the  college  work  must  be  made  up 
before  entering  upon  the  second  year  of  the  medical  course.  Students 
failing  to  pass  in  a  subject  in  the  freshman  year  which  is  a  prerequisite 
to  courses  of  second  year  will  not  be  allowed  to  take  the  advanced 
courses  until  the  deficiencies  are  made  up.  No  student  will  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  third  year  deficient  in  any  of  the  work  of  the  first 
two  years. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  COURSE  IN  MEDICINE 

The  medical  examining  boards  of  many  states  now  require  at 
least  two  years  of  college  work  in  addition  to  a  medical  course  as  a 
prerequisite  for  a  license  to  practice.  The  number  of  states  making 
this  requirement  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Students  who  have  completed  at  least  sixty  academic  hours  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may  enter  the  School  of  Medicine  and, 
after  completing  the  first  two  years'  work,  be  recommended  for  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Subjects  given  in  the  School  of  Medicine  will  not  be  count- 
ed in  making  up  the  sixty  hours  required  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

In  addition  to  satisfying  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  such  students  must  complete: 

(a)  The  prescribed  freshman  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences; 

(b)  The  subjects  prescribed  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine; 

(c)  And  in  addition  to  (a)  and  (b)  must  work  out  sufficient 
hours  within  Groups  I  and  III  to  make  a  total  of  not  less  than  sixty 
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academic  hours  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  If  the  number 
of  hours  needed  under  (c)  is  eight  or  less  they  should  all  be  worked 
out  in  one  group. 

The  following  outline  of  courses  will  fulfill  these  requirements: 


First  Year 


First  Semester 
Course  Hours 

English  1  4 

Chemistry  1  4 

^Modern  Language  4 

Botany  1  or  Zoology  1  4 

Physical  Education  1 


Second  Semester 
Course  Hours 

English  2  4 

Chemistry  2  4 

JModern  Language  4 

Zoology  2  4 

Physical  Education  1 


Total  17 


Total  17 


Second  Year 


Physics  1  4 

Modern  Language  (Cont. )  4 

Psychology  1  4 

Sociology  or  Psychology    4 

Physical  Education  1 

Total  17 


Physics  2  4 

Modern  Language  (Cont.)   4 

Sociology  or  Psychology   4 

Gov't  1  or  History  9  or  10  4 

Physical  Education  1 

Total  17 


tPreferably  German  or  French. 

Students. taking  the  combined  course  in  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
Medicine  do  not  need  to  major  but  must  apply  for  admission  to  the 
combined  course  at  the  beginning  of  their  sophomore  year. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Advanced  standing  in  the  School  of  Medicine  may  be  obtained 
only  by  transfer  of  credit  previously  earned  in  medical  schools  whose 
standards  are  equivalent  to  those  of  this  university.  Entrance  ex- 
aminations will  not  be  given  to  any  student  to  make  up  failures  or 
conditions  in  medical  subjects  secured  before  entering  this  school. 
Credit  for  such  subjects  may  be  earned  only  by  taking  them  over  again 
in  class. 

Students  from  other  medical  schools  whose  standards  are  fully 
equivalent  to  those  of  this  institution  may  receive  credit  for  time 
spent  and  for  work  successfully  completed  in  such  institutions,  provid- 
ed it  is  equivalent  to  corresponding  work  in  the  medical  course  in  this 
university. 

Such  a  student  should  furnish,  when  he  makes  application  for  ad- 
mission: 
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(1)  A  statement  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  medical  school 
last  attended. 

(2)  An  explicit  statement  in  regard  to  his  preUminary  education 
before  beginning  the  study  of  medicine.  This  education  must  be 
equivalent  to  that  required  of  the  members  of  the  class  to  which  ad- 
mission is  desired. 

(3)  Documentary  evidence  from  the  medical  college  (or  colleges) 
previously  attended  showing  time  credit  and  studies  successfully  com- 
pleted, this  latter  statement  setting  forth  the  exact  number  of  hours 
lecture  and  hours  laboratory  given  to  each  subject. 

The  credit  claimed  in  each  subject  must  be  passed  upon  by  the 
Committee  on  Admission,  the  Committee  on  Advanced  Standing,  and 
the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine.  If  satisfactory,  the  credentials 
will  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  registrar  of  the  university  and  the 
student  will  be  formally  enrolled. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  CLASS  STANDING 

Each  session  is  divided  into  two  semesters  of  eighteen  weeks 
each.  Examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  For  sub- 
jects completed  in  either  semester  the  examination  at  the  end  of  that 
semester  is  final. 

At  least  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  scheduled  hours  in  any  course  for 
which  a  student  is  registered  must  be  attended  in  order  to  receive 
credit  for  the  course. 

If  a  student  fails  to  take  the  examination  at  the  regular  scheduled 
time,  without  having  been  excused  by  the  professor  in  charge,  a  con- 
dition in  the  subject  will  be  given.  Such  a  condition  may  be  removed 
only  by  arrangement  with  the  professor  in  charge. 

Passing  Grades 
Students'  grades  in  all  courses  are  filed  with  the  registrar  and  the 
records  in  his  office  are  the  official  records  of  the  university.  The  pass- 
ing grades  used  are:  A,  A  minus,  B,  B  minus,  C,  C  minus.    A  is  the 
highest  passing  mark;  C  minus,  the  lowest. 

Conditions  and  Failures 
A  student  who  fails  to  complete  the  work  of  any  course  will 
receive  a  mark  of  F,  D,  or  I.  F  means  failure.  D  and  I  both  mean 
conditioned.  D  means  conditioned  because  of  poor  quality  of  work 
for  which  no  credit  is  granted  except  upon  re-examination  and 
no  grade  higher  than  a  C  can  be  given.  I  means  that  a  good 
student  with  a  class  standing  of  C  minus,  or  better,  has  failed  to  com- 
plete some  small  portion  of  his  assigned  work.    Instructors  giving  an 
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I  must  state  upon  the  reverse  side  of  the  report  card  the  portion  of 
the  work  incomplete. 

Conditions  of  D  or  I  must  be  removed  within  a  year  if  credit  for 
the  work  is  desired.  A  mark  of  F  is  recorded  for  all  D's  not  re- 
moved within  this  time. 

A  student  who  has  failed  in  a  required  subject,  must  if  possible, 
register  for  it  again  the  first  time  it  is  given.  A  student  failing  in  any 
course  cannot  receive  credit  for  it  until  it  has  been  taken  again  in 
class. 

Excessive  Failures 

Students  receiving  a  mark  of  failure  or  condition  in  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  enrolled  in  any  semester  forfeit  their 
connection  with  the  university.  It  is  within  the  discretion  of 
the  faculty  to  reinstate  such  students  on  petition.  In  applying  this 
rule,  marks  of  I  are  not  counted. 

ENROLLMENT 

No  regular  student  will  be  permitted  to  register  in  the  School  of 
Medicine  after  the  first  week  of  the  semester  except  by  consent  of  the 
faculty. 

The  medical  students  who  enroll  at  Norman  for  the  first  and  second 
year  will  find  a  statement  of  the  plan  of  enrollment  under  "General 
Information." 

Registration  of  Oklahoma  City  Students 
Students  of  the  third  and  fourth  year  must  submit  their  credentials 
and  register  at  Norman. 

Expenses  at  Oklahoma  City 

As  the  work  of  the  curriculum  in  the  School  of  Medicine  demands 
all  the  time  and  energy  of  the  student,  he  should  not  attempt  to  earn 
any  part  of  his  expenses  while  attending  this  school. 

Books  should  be  bought  only  on  the  advice  of  the  instructor,  and 
only  the  latest  editions,  as  the  advance  in  the  sciences  is  so  rapid 
that  an  old  medical  book  soon  becomes  practically  useless. 

FEES  AND  DEPOSITS 

Tuition  is  free  in  all  departments  of  the  university  to  residents  of 
Oklahoma.  All  students  will  be  held  responsible  for  damage  to  or  loss 
of  equipment  and  instruments,  and  no  credit  will  be  granted  or  grades 
reported  to  students  neglecting  to  pay  the  actual  cost  of  such  loss 
or  damage,  nor  will  honorable  dismissal  be  granted  such  students. 

The  fees  and  deposits  payable  by  medical  students  are  included  in 
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the  general  list  in  this  catalog.  For  full  information  see  "Fees  and 
Deposits,"  under  "General  Information." 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.  D.)  must 
be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  of  good  moral  character.  He 
must  have  studied  medicine  for  four  years  and  must  have  received  credit 
for  at  least  four  annual  courses  of  medical  instruction  in  four  differ- 
ent calendar  years  at  approved  medical  schools,  of  which  the  last  an- 
nual course  must  have  been  studied  in  this  school.  At  least  forty- 
five  months  must  have  elapsed  between  the  beginning  of  his  first 
course  of  medical  lectures  and  the  date  of  graduation.  He  must 
have  complied  with  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  this  school  and 
must  have  paid  all  fees.  He  must  have  successfully  completed  all 
of  the  work  required  and  have  attended  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  scheduled  hours  in  each  annual  course.  He  must  have  passed,  suc- 
cessfully, final  examination,  both  written  and  practical,  in  all  subjects 
taught  in  the  senior  year.  He  must  attend  the  graduating  exercises 
and  receive  his  diploma  in  person,  unless  excused  for  cause  by  special 
action  of  the  faculty. 

MEDICAL  FACILITIES  AT  NORMAN 

The  medical  facilities  at  Norman  include  the  laboratories 
of  chemistry  and  pharmacy  with  rooms  for  work  in  general,  organic, 
and  physiological  chemistry,  quahtative  and  quantitative  analysis, 
pharmacy,  and  pharmacognosy.  Medical  laboratories  with  rooms 
for  normal  and  pathological  histology,  bacteriology,  materia  medica. 
physiology  and  the  medical  librcry  are  located  in  Science  Hall.  Embry- 
ology is  given  in  the  department  of  zoology.  The  anatomical  building 
contains  a  large  dissecting  room  and  a  laboratory  for  osteology,  a  prep- 
aration room,  and  a  recitation  room  in  which  are  the  osteological  col- 
lection, many  of  the  anatomical  charts  and  models,  and  the  department- 
al library.  The  departmental  Hbrary,  intended  for  daily  reference,  is  ac- 
cessible at  all  times. 

Oklahoma  Hospital  for  Insane 

The  Oklahoma  Hospital  for  the  Insane  is  located  at  Norman. 
There  are  seven  hundred  beds,  and  the  daily  census  has  shown  a  full 
quota  of  patients.  The  faculty  and  students  have  the  privilege  of 
studying  there  all  forms  of  mental  diseases  and  many  rare  conditions. 
There  is  also  a  weekly  medical  and  surgical  clinic  for  the  special 
benefit  of  the  advanced  medical  students. 

CLINICAL  FACILITIES  AT  OK    ^HOMA  CITY 

Oklahoma  City,  with  a  population  of  al       100,000,  offers  excellent 
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opportunities  for  clinical  instruction.  The  city  is  well  supplied  with 
hospitals.  A  great  deal  of  emergency  work  occurs  besides  the  usual 
diseases  incident  to  a  city  of  this  size.  Clinical  instruction  is  given 
wholly  in  small  sections  so  that  every  student  has  opportunity  for  per- 
sonal observation  of  cases  shown. 

State  Hospital 

The  Sixth  Oklahoma  Legislature  appropriated  $200,000  for  a  State 
Hospital,  to  be  built  at  Oklahoma  City  and  to  be  managed  by  the  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine.  It  will  probably  contain  two  hundred  beds 
and  will  be  built  and  equipped  in  the  most  modern  manner. 

Medical  Building 

The  medical  school  building  in  Oklahoma  City,  a  fireproof  four-story 
structure,  is  located  on  Stiles  between  Second  and  Third  Streets.  It  is 
modern  in  every  particular.  On  the  ground  floor  are  the  main  operating 
room,  a  smaller  operating  room,  and  a  number  of  examining  rooms.  On 
this  floor  are  located  the  departments  which  take  care  of  outdoor 
dispensary,  there  being  from  forty  to  fifty  out-patients  daily.  Stu- 
dents of  the  senior  class  are  assigned  to  the  different  departments 
and  assist  in  the  treatment  of  patients. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  lecture  rooms,  the  main  clinical  lab- 
oratory, the  X-Ray  plant,  the  library,  and  the  museum.  Every  facili- 
ty is  offered  for  the  convenience  of  students.  On  this  floor  also  are 
located  the  dean's  office,  the  faculty  room,  and  the  office  of  the  clerk 
of  the  school. 

The  upper  floors  are  devoted  to  hospital  work,  all  the  patients  in 
this  building  being  used  for  clinical  purposes. 

Adjoining  the  medical  building,  an  animal  house,  with  operating 
room  and  other  facilities  for  experimental  surgery,  has  been  built  re- 
cently, and  is  utilized  in  a  regular  and  systematic  way. 

Nurses'  Home 

The  nurses'  home,  formerly  a  private  residence,  is  located  at  317 
East  Fourth  Street,  and  adjoins  the  University  Hospital.  It  is  an  im- 
posing brick  building  of  colonial  style,  standing  on  high  ground. 

University  Hospital 
The  State  University  Hospital,  with  a  capacity  of  sixty  beds,  was 
opened  January  17,  1912.  It  is  lociated  in  a  central  and  easily  ac- 
cessible portion  of  the  city,  on  the  east  side,  in  a  quiet  neighborhood, 
in  an  elevated  section.  It  is  arranged  with  separate  wards  for  white 
and  colored,  male  and  female  patients,  and  with  private  rooms. 
There  are  twenty-six  ward  beds  and  thirty-four  private  room  beds.  All 
of  the  ward  beds  are  us^   'for  clinical  purposes,  and  many  of  the 
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private  patients  are  entirely  willing  to  be  demonstrated  before  the  class 
and  are  so  used.  The  hospital  has  three  modern,  sanitary  operating 
rooms,  with  the  necessary  sterilizing  and  wash-rooms,  all  equipped 
with  the  most  up-to-date  apparatus.  Private  entrance  for  students 
has  been  arranged  so  that  they  have  ready  access  at  all  times  to  the 
wards  and  operating  rooms  without  the  necessity  of  passing  through 
that  portion  of  the  building  devoted  to  the  private  rooms.  Students  in 
rotation  serve  as  history  clerks  and  keep  the  records  for  all  patients 
in  the  institution. 

•    Maternity  Hospital  Advantages 
The  university  has  control  of  the  clinics  at  the  Holmes  Home  of 
Redeeming  Love,  the  Nazarene  Home  and  the  city  Lying-in  Hospital. 
These  hospitals  furnish  150  obstetrical  cases  a  year  which  are  used  for 
clinical  purposes  by  the  university. 

Out-Patient  Obstetrical  Clinics 
An  out-patient  obstetrical  clinic  has  been  organized  which  offers- 
professional  services  in  confinement  cases  at  home.  A  dispensary 
station  has  been  opened  in  the  south  side  of  town,  in  charge  of  a 
competent  matron,  where  calls  will  be  received  and  registered.  Eachi 
case  is  attended  by  oae  of  the  attendant  obstetricians  and  two  stu- 
dents of  the  senior  class. 

St.  Anthony's  Hospital 

St.  Anthony's  Hospital,  located  in  the  residence  section,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  city,  is  owned  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis.  It  is  the 
largest  hospital  of  its  kind  in  the  state,  having  130-bed  capacity.  It 
is  well  arranged  for  student  instruction,  with  three  operating  rooms 
and  several  demonstration  rooms  properly  furnished,  and  large  and 
convenient  wards  for  both  sexes. 

The  staff  is  composed  exclusively  of  the  members  of  the  faculty, 
of  this  school,  teaching  privileges  have  been  graciously  accorded  by 
the  Sisters,  and  clinics  are  held  regularly  in  this  institution. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  COURSES 


First  Year 

First  Semester 

Didac.  Lab- 

Hrs.  Hrs. 

Anatomy  5  Gross  Anatomy               .     1S2  192^ 

Embryology  1  ..Medical  Embryology                32  96 

Histology  1  Normal  Histology                    64  96 

Pharmacy  7  Pharmacy  Methods                  __  64 

Second  Semester 

Anatomy  6                       .. Gross  &  Applied  Anatomy..     144  192 

Chemistry  128  Biological  Chemistry                96  288 

Surgery  16  Minor  Surgery  &  Bandaging      16  32 


Second  Year 

First  Semester 

Bacteriology  4  General  Bacteriology   76  124 

Materia  Medica  6   64 

Pathology  7  Human  Parasitology   20  20 

Physiology  8  Human  Physiology   80  240 

Second  Semester 

Hygiene  1  Hyiene  &  Sanitation   64 

Pathology  8  General  Pathology   80  176 

Pharmacology  1  .  Pharmacology  &  Toxicol..,  48  144 

Physical  Diagnosis  1  Normal  Phy.  Diagnosis...  ..  32 

Surgery  11  Operative  Surgery   96 


Third  Year 

First  Semester 

Medicine  1  General  Medicine   64 

Medicine  5  Physical  Diagnosis   16  64 

Medicine  7  General  Pediatrics   48 

Medicine  9  Children's  Diseases    16   
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Medicine  19  Therapeutics  .  

Medicine  23  Prescription  Writing  

Medicine  25  Blood,  Lymph,  Duct.  Glands 

Medicine  28  Clinical  Pathology  

Surgery  1  Principles  of  Surgery  

Surgery  3  Fractures  and  Dislocations 

Surgery  18  Genito-Urinary  Surgery  

Obstetrics  1    

Gynecology  1    

Gynecology  3  Clinical  Gynecology  

Eye  Diseases  1   

Dermatology,  Electro-Therapy,  and  Radiography  1  

Genito-Urinary  Diseases  1   

Pathology  3  Clinical  Microscopy  


Didac. 
Hrs. 

16 

16 

16 

48 
32 

64 
48 

16 

32 


Lab. 
Hrs! 


32 


16 


32 


16 

80 


■  Second  Semester 

Medicine  2  General  Medicine   

Medicine  6  Physical  Diagnosis  

Medicine  8  General  Pediatrics  

Medicine  10  Children's  Diseases  

Medicine  20  Therapeutics  

Medicine  29  Clinical  Pathology  

Surgery  2  Principles  of  Surgery  

Surgery  4  Tumors  

Surgery  19  Genito-Urinary  Surgery... 

Obstetrics  2  

Obstetrics  5  Obstetrical  Demonstrations 

Gynecology  4  Clinical  Gynecology  

Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  Diseases  1  

Genito-Urinary  Diseases  2  

Dermatology,  Electro-Therapy,  and  Radiography  2   

Pathology  4  Clinical  Microscopy  


64 
16 
48 
16 
16 


16 


60 


16 
16 
16 


64 


32 


16 

32 
64 

26 
26 
80 


Fourth  Year 

First  Semester 

Medicine  3    Clinical  Medicine   116 

Medicine  11  Chnical  Pediatrics   26 

Medicine  22              .  Medical  Jurisprudence   16 

Medicine  26                          Electro-Therapeutics    16 
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Didac.  Lab. 
Hrs.       Hrs.  • 

Mental  Diseases  1   16  16 

Nervous  Diseases  1   16  16 

Surgery  5   Surgical  Diagnosis   16 

Surgery  7  Regional  Surgery   16 

Surgery  9  Clinical  Surgery   128 

Surgery  12   Operative  Surgery   16 

Surgery  13  Orthopedic  Surgery   16  32 

Surgery  15  Rectal  Surgery   8  8 

Obstetrics  3   16 

Gynecology  5  Clinical  Gynecology   42 

Eye  Diseases  2     16 

Eye  Diseases  3  Clinic   16 

Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat 

Diseases  3  Clinic    16  16 

Pathology  5  Clinical  Pathology   80 

Second  Semester 

Medicine  4  Clinical  Medicine   156 

Medicine  12  Clinical  Pediatrics   __  42 

Medicine  21.   Medical  Ethics  &  Econ   16 

Medicine  24  Prescription  Writing   16 

Medicine  27  Elec.  Ther.  and  Radiog... ,  16 

Mental  Diseases  2   16  16 

Nervous  Diseases  2   16  16 

Surgery  6  Surgical  Diagnosis   16 

Surgery  8  Regional  Surgery   32 

Surgery  10  Clinical  Surgery   180 

Surgery  12    Operative  Surgery   16 

Surgery  14  Orthopedic  Surgery   16  32 

Obstetrics  4   16 

Gynecology  6  .Clinical  Gynecology    . .  26 

Eye  Diseases  4  Clinic     16  16 

Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat 

Diseases  4  Clinic   16  16 

Pathology  6  Clinical  Pathology   ..  80 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


Courses  marked  "a"  are  first  semester  courses.  Courses  marked 
**b"  are  second  semester  courses. 

WORK  OF  THE  FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  CLASSES 

ANATOMY 
Professor  Hargrove,  Dr.  Torrey 

Anatomy  5a.  Gross  Anatomy:  Osteology  and  dissection  of  the 
human  body.  Each  student  is  required  to  dissect  a  lateral  half  of  the 
human  body.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  quizzes,  and  discussion.  De- 
posit required.  The  course  consists  of  five  parts.  Professor  Hargrove, 
Dr.  Torrey.    Twenty-four  periods. 

Part  1.  Upper  Extremity.  A  study  of  the  osteology  and  dissection 
of  the  upper  extremity. 

Part  2.  Lower  Extremity.  A  study  of  the  osteology  and  dissec- 
tion of  the  lower  extremity. 

Part  3.    Abdomen.  Dissection  and  study  of  the  abdomenal  viscera. 

Part  4.  Pelvis  and  Perineum.  Dissection  and  study  of  the  pelvis 
and  perineum. 

Anatomy  6b.  Gross  Anatomy:  A  continuation  of  Anatomy  5. 
Anatomy  of  the  central  nervous  system.  Lectures,  demonstrations, 
quizzes,  and  dissection.  Deposit  required.  The  course  consists  of  four 
parts.    Professor  Hargrove,  Dr.  Torrey.    Twenty-one  periods. 

Part  1,  Thorax.  A  study  of  the  osteology  and  dissection  of  the 
thorax  and  thoracic  viscera. 

Part  2.  Head  Bones.  A  study  of  the  osteology  of  the  head  and 
neck. 

Part  3.    Head  and  Neck.    Dissection  of  the  head  and  neck. 
Part  4.    Central  Nervous  System.     Dissection  and  study  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord. 

BACTERIOLOGY 

Professor  Ellison 
Bacteriology  4a.  Pathogenic  Bacteria:  Primarily  for  students 
in  the  School  of  Medicine.  This  course  is  intended  to  furnish  as  broad 
a  foundation  as  possible  for  the  practical  work  in  bacteriology,  and  a 
study  of  the  relation  of  bacteria  in  the  production  of  disease  and  im- 
munity. The  course  begins  with  the  study  of  the  form,  structure, 
classification,  multiplication,  and  reproduction,  requirements  of  growth 
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and  chemical  products  produced  by  bacterial  activities.  The  principles 
of  sterilization  and  disinfection  and  their  practical  application.  A 
study  of  some  of  the  non-pathogenic  bacteria  in  order  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  technique  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  more  com- 
mon pathogenic  bacteria,  with  actual  cultivation  of  the  organisms  by 
each  student.  The  etiology  or  infectious  diseases,  one  by  one,  and  the 
methods  by  which  bacteria  cause  disease  and  establish  immunity.  The 
production  of  antitoxins,  serums,  and  vaccines,  and  their  uses.  The 
last  four  weeks  are  devoted  to  methods  of  isolation  and  identification 
of  micro-organisms  in  sputum,  body  fluids,  water,  milk,  etc.  Also  ani- 
mal inoculations  and  post  mortems.  Three  lectures,  two  quizzes,  and 
ten  laboratory  periods  each  week.    Deposit  required. 

CHEMISTRY 
Professor  DeBarr 
Chemistry  128b.  Biological. Chemistry:  This  course  embraces 
organic  chemistry,  which  will  require  the  equivalent  of  four  lectures  a 
week;  volumetric  analysis;  and  physiological  chernistry.  Lectures  and 
laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  2,  cr  3.  Deposit  required.  Professor 
DeBarr.    Twenty-four  periods. 

EMBRYOLOGY 
Professor  Lane 
Embryology  la.    Medical  Embryology:    A  study  of  oogenesis, 
spermatogenesis,  maturation,  fertilization,  cleavage,  formation  of  the 
germ-layers,  and  organogeny.    Laboratory  work  upon  the  essentials  of 
organogeny  in  the  chick,  pig,  and  man.    For  medical  students  only. 
Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory.  Deposit  required.  Eight  periods. 
HISTOLOGY 
Professor  Turley 
Histology  la.     Normal  Histology:    A   study  of  the  micro- 
scopic anatomy  of  animal  tissues  and  organs;  the  principles  of  cytology 
and  splanchnology  with  special  emphasis  on  the  human  tissues  and 
organs;  and  histologic  technique.    Lectures  and  laboratory.  Deposit 
required.    Ten  periods. 

HYGIENE 
Professor  Ellison 

Hygiene  lb.  Principles  of  Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine: 
A  course  of  lectures  and  assigned  readings,  taking  up  the  subjects 
of  ventilation,  heating,  water  supplies,  and  sewage  disposal,  and 
their  relation  to  public  health.  Transmissible  diseases  and  their 
epidemiology  and  control.  Prerequisite.  Bacteriology  I,  or  4.  Four 
periods. 
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MATERIA  MEDICA 
Associate  Professor  Browne 
Materia  Medica  6a.  A  study  of  the  official  drugs  and  other  ap- 
proved remedies,  with  reference  to  origin,  preparation,  dosage,  and 
physiological  action.  The  symptoms  and  treatment  of  poisoning,  the 
writing  of  prescriptions,  the  dispensing  and  administration  of  reme- 
dies are  considered.  Medical  Latin  is  included.  Lectures  and  assign- 
ed readings.    Four  periods. 

PATHOLOGY 

Professor  Turley,  Assistant  Professor  Sorgatz,  Dr.  Langston 
Pathology  7a.  Parasitology:  A  study  of  the  animal  parasites 
with  special  reference  to  those  affecting  man.  Required  of  medical 
students.  To  be  taken  in  connection  with  bacteriology.  Lectures  and 
laboratory,  once  a  week  throughout  January.  Deposit  required.  Pro- 
fessor Turley.  •  No  credit. 

Pathology  8b.  General  Pathology:  A  study  of  the  abnormal 
functioning  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  the  conditions  producing 
disease,  the  efforts  of  the  body  to  overcome  disease  and  regenerate 
diseased  tissues,  disturbances  in  development,  circulatory  disturbances, 
retrogressive  processes,  progressive  processes,  inflammation,  and  sec- 
ondary diseases.  A  study  with  the  microscope  of  pathological  tissues 
and  practice  in  the  methods  of  diagnosis  of  diseased  tissues.  This 
course  is  the  basis  of  advanced  special,  clinical,  and  diagnostic 
pathology.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  demonstrations  showing  gross 
and  microscopic  lesions  in  the  human  tissues.  Prerequisite,  Histology 
1.  Texts,  Ziegler,  and  Mallory  and  Wright.  Deposit  required.  Pro- 
fessor Turley.    Sixteen  periods. 

PHARMACOLOGY 
Professor  Nice 
Pharnnacology  lb.  Pharmacology  and  Toxicology:  Laboratory 
studies  of  the  physiologic  action  of  human  remedies  as  verified  by  ex- 
periments.    Deposit  required.    Twelve  periods. 

PHARMACY 

Associate  Professor  Browne 
Pharmacy  7a.  Pharmaceutical  Methods:  A  course  in  ele- 
mentary pharmacy  for  medical  students.  The  student  makes  prepa- 
rations of  each  pharmaceutical  type  contained  in  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia,  as  pills,  powders,  waters,  decoctions,  solutions, 
tinctures,  emulsions,  and  liniments.  Practice  in  prescription  dispens- 
ing, and  the  making  of  stupes,  poultices,  plasters,  and  medicated 
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baths.  Recitations  and  laboratory  work.  Deposit  required.  Associate 
Professor  Browne.    Four  periods. 

PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS 
Dr.  Torrey 

Physical  Diagnosis  lb.  Normal  Physical  Diagnosis:  A  study 
of  the  methods  of  auscultation,  percussion,  and  palpation,  with  prac- 
tice on  the  normal  human  body.  The  class  is  divided  into  sections  for 
practice  work.    Two  periods. 

PHYSIOLOGY 
Professor  Nice 
Physiology  8a.  General  Physiology:  A  study  of  the  functions 
of  muscles,  nerves,  the  central  nervous  system,  the  special  senses,  cir- 
culatory system,  lymphatic  system,  body  fluids  and  their  regulation, 
digestive  system,  digestion,  absorption,  secretion,  excretion,  metabol- 
ism, respiration,  animal  heat  and  its  regulation.  Lectures  and  labora- 
tory. Also  more  than  twenty  demonstrations,  of  which  the  following 
are  examples:  motor  locahzation  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  the  activities 
of  a  decerebrate  pigeon,  the  activity  of  a  spinal  mammal,  the  function 
of  the  depressor  nerve,  the  action  of  secretin  and  enterokinase,  and  ab- 
sorption from  liver  lymph  channels.  Deposit  required.  Twenty  periods. 

SURGERY 

Professor  Hargrove 

Surgery  Mb.  Operative  Surgery:  In  this  course  the  student 
performs  on  the  cadaver  and  animals  all  the  minor  and  major  opera- 
tions.   Deposit  required.    Six  periods. 

Surgery  16b.  Minor  Surgery  and  Bandaging;  A  course  in 
bandaging  and  the  elementary  principles  of  surgery.  Three  periods  a 
week. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 

MEDICINE 

Professor  West;  Associate  Professors  LaMotte,  Moorman, 
Riely,    W.M.Taylor,   A..  W.  White,  Alford;  Assistant 
Professors  Martin,   Messenbaugh,   Burns,   F.  J. 
Bolend,  Andrews,  Fishman 
Medicine  la.    General  Medicine:    The  course  is  prefaced  by 
the  history  of  the  development  of  medical  science.    Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  new  discoveries  in  medicine  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  and  the  application  of  these  discoveries  to  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  diseases.    The  whole  subject  of  medicine  is  divid- 
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ed  into  three  classes:  infectious  diseases,  diseases  of  special  organs, 
diseases  due  to  faulty  metabolism.  Three  lectures  a  week  and  one 
quiz.    Dr.  West,  Dr.  Fishman, 

Medicine  2b.  General  Medicine:  A  continuation  of  Medicine 
1.    Three  lectures  a  week  and  one  quiz.    Dr.  West,  Dr.  Fishman. 

Medicine  3a.  Clinical  Medicine;  This  course  consists  chiefly 
of  bedside  cUnics.  After  ehciting  the  history  and  making  the  physi- 
cal examination,  the  tentative  diagnosis  is  made  and  discussed,  special 
emphasis  being  placed  on  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  disease 
in  question.  This  is  followed  by  a  differential  diagnosis  and  discus- 
sion of  the  varieties  and  special  symptoms  with  reference  to  prog- 
nosis. Careful  consideration  is  also  given  to  the  proper  treatment  of 
each  case  demonstrated. 

A  weekly  clinical  lecture  by  the  case  teaching  method  is  given. 
Case  histories  are  given  out  and  written  reports  on  diagnosis,  prog- 
nosis and  treatment,  with  full  discussion,  are  required  of  each  stu- 
dent. These  are  then  discussed  in  class.  Clinics  are  held  twice  a 
week  at  the  bedside.  Students  in  small  groups  are  required  to  take  a 
full  history,  make  a  careful  physical  examination  and  all  necessary 
laboratory  tests  for  diagnosis.  This  work  is  done  before  the  class 
meets  to  study  the  case.  The  students'  mistakes  are  then  publicly 
noted  and  corrected  and  the  entire  class  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
verify  the  principal  findings  in  the  examinations.  Opportunity  is 
given  to  watch  the  effects  of  treatment  adopted  in  each  case.  Each 
student  is  required  also  to  spend  twenty  periods  in  the  medical  division 
of  the  dispensary,  where  his  work  in  this  important  aid  for  diagnosis 
is  reviewed  by  the  members  of  the  staff.  Six  periods  a  week  and 
twenty  periods  of  dispensary  work.  Dr.  LaMotte,  Dr.  Riely,  Dr.  White, 
Dr.  Martin,  Dr.  Fishman. 

Medicine  4b.  Clinical  Medicine:  A  continuation  of  Medicine 
3.  Six  periods  a  week  and  twenty  periods  of  dispensary  work.  Dr. 
LaMotte,  Dr.  Riely,  Dr.  A.  W.  White,  Dr.  Martin,  Dr.  Fishman. 

Medicine  5a.  Physical  Diagnosis:  By  actual  practice  on  the 
normal  subject,  each  student  is  required  to  become  familiar  with  the 
fundamental  methods  employed  in  physical  examination,  and  by 
these  methods  to  determine  the  position,  relation,  and  topography  of 
the  various  organs  of  the  body.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
development  of  proper  technique  and  of  proper  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  thorough,  systematic  examination  in  eaCh  case.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  demonstration  of  instructive  cases  before  the  class,  each 
student  is  required  to  make  examinations,  the  teacher  seeing  that  all 
signs  and  symptoms  are  noted.  One  lecture  a  week  and  four  periods 
of  clinical  work.    Dr.  Moorman,  Dr.  Burns. 
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Medicine  6b.  Physical  Diagnosis:  Continuation  of  Medicine 
5.  One  lecture  a  week  and  four  periods  of  clinical  work.  Dr.  Moor- 
man, Dr.  Burns. 

Medicine  7a.  General  Pediatrics:  This  is  a  didactic  course 
consisting  of  lectures,  recitations,  and  quizzes.  The  course  embraces 
diseases  of  the  new-born,  infant  feeding,  diseases  of  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal  and  respiratory  tracts,  dietetics,  diseases  of  nutrition,  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  therapeutics  for  infants  and  children. 
Three  periods  a  week.  Dr.  W.  M.  Taylor,  Dr.  Andrews,  Dr.  Martin,  Dr. 
Messenbaugh. 

Medicine  8b.  General  Pediatrics:  Continuation  of  Medicine 
7.  Three  periods  a  week.  Dr.  W.  M.  Taylor,  Dr.  Andrews,  Dr.  Martin, 
Dr.  Messenbaugh. 

Medicine  9a.  Acute  Infectious  Diseases  of  Children:  Symp- 
toms and  methods  of  treating.    One  period  a  v/eek.   Dr.  Messenbaugh. 

Medicine  lOb.  Acute  Infectious  Diseases  of  Children:  A 
continuation  of  Medicine  9.    One  period  a  week.   Dr.  Messenbaugh. 

Medicine  ila.  Clinical  Pediatrics:  The  children's  clinic  is 
held  one  period  a  week.  Each  student  is  required  to  spend  ten  periods 
in  the  division  of  children's  diseases  in  the  dispensary,  where  he  has 
practical  charge  of  the  cases  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor. 
Dr.  W.  M.  Taylor. 

Medicine  12b.  Clinical  Pediatrics:  A  continuation  of  Medi- 
cine 11.  One  period  a  week  and  ten  periods  of  dispensary  work. 
Dr.  W.  M  Taylor. 

Medicine  19a.  Therapeutics:  In  this  course  the  student  is 
taught  not  only  pharmacotherapy,  but  also  the  fundamental  principles 
of  vaccine  and  serum  therapy,  mechanotherapy,  hydrotherapy,  climat- 
otherapy,  and  psychotherapy.    Two  periods  a  week.  Dr.  Alford. 

Medicine  20b.  Therapeutics:  A  continuation  of  Medicine  19, 
Two  periods  a  week.    Dr.  Alford. 

Medicine  21a.  Medical  Ethics  and  Economics:  A  discussion 
of  the  ethics  and  economics  of  the  profession.  One  period  a  week. 
Dr.  West. 

Medicine  23a.  Prescription  Writing:  Practice  in  prescription 
writing.    One  period  a  week.    Dr.  Fishman. 

Medicine  24b.  Prescription  Writing:  Practice  in  prescription 
writing.  A  continuation  of  Medicine  23.  One  period  a  week.  Dr.  Alford. 

Medicine  25a.  Diseases  of  the  Blood,  Lymph,  and  Ductless 
Glands:  This  course  consists  of  didactic  lectures.  One  period  a  week. 
Dr.  Fishman. 

Medicine  28a.  Clinical  Pathology:  Two  periods. 
Medicine  29b.    Clinical  Pathology:    Two  periods. 
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MENTAL   DISEASES  AND  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE 

Professor  Duke,  Associate  Professor  Griffin 
Mental  Diseases  la.  Mental  Diseases:  This  course  is  devoted 
to  the  derangements  of  the  mind  and  consists  of  diadactic  work  at 
Oklahoma  City  and  weekly  clinics  at  the  Oklahoma  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  at  Norman.  One  lecture  a  week  and  one  clinic.  Dr.  Duke,  Dr. 
Griffin. 

Mental  Diseases  2b.  Mental  Diseases:  A  continuation  of 
Mental  Diseases  1.  One  lecture  a  week  and  one  clinic.  Dr.  Duke.  Dr. 
Griffin. 

Medicine  22b.  Medical  Jurisprudence:  A  discussion  of  the 
legal  status  of  the  physician.    One  period  a  week.     Dr.  Duke. 

NEUROLOGY 
Professor  A.  D.  Young 

Nervous  Diseases  la.  Nervous  Diseases:  This  course  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  general  practitioner.  It  in- 
cludes both  lectures  and  clinics.  It  begins  with  a  general  review  of 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system.  Then  follows  the 
general  pathology  of  nervous  diseases,  and  the  neuroses.  One  period  a 
week  and  ten  periods  of  dispensary  work. 

Nervous  Diseases  2b.  Nervous  Diseases:  A  continuation  of 
Nervous  Diseases  1.  One  period  a  week  and  ten  periods  of  dispensary 
work. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  CLINICAL  MICROSCOPY 
Assistant  Professor  Sorgatz,  Dr.  Langston 

Pathology  3a.  Clinical  Microscopy:  The  principles  of  path- 
ology are  reviewed,  especially  with  a  view  to  practical  application 
to  laboratory  diagnosis.  Blood,  urine,  feces,  gastric  contents,  sputum, 
etc.,  are  examined.  Methods  of  collecting  materials  and  the  simpler 
practical  clinical  methods  of  analysis  are  studied.  It  is  the  object  of 
this  course  to  prepare  students  for  the  thorough  understanding  of  the 
laboratory  aids  in  diagnosis  in  later  courses.  Five  periods  a  week. 
Assistant  Professor  Sorgatz,  Dr.  Langston. 

Pathology  4b.  Clinical  Microscopy:  Continuation  of  Pathology 
3.    Five  periods  a  week.    Assistant  Professor  Sorgatz,  Dr.  Langston. 

Pathology  5a.  Clinical  Pathology:  This  course  consists  of 
practical  work  in  the  clinical  laboratory.  Specimens  from  the  hospital 
and  dispensary  patients  are  studied  and  discussed  by  the  stu- 
dents. Further  work  in  clinical  methods  is  undertaken,  and  autopsies, 
when  available,  are  observed.  The  theories  of  serum  work  are  taught 
and  the  Wassermann  test  and  the  Noguchi  reaction  demonstrated  in 
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a  practical  way.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  laboratory  findings  and  to  the  relation  of  these  findings  to  the 
chnical  observations  in  the  patient.  Five  periods  a  week.  Assistant 
Professor  Sorgatz. 

Pathology  6b.  Clinical  Pathology:  Continuation  of  Pathology 
5.    Five  periods  a  week.   Assistant  Professor  Sorgatz. 

SURGERY 

Professor  Long;  Associate  Professors  Howard,  Riley,  Reed, 
Blesh,   Hull,   Smith;    Assistant  Professors  Kuhn,  Watson, 
Will;  Dr.  Clymer,  Dr.  McLean,  Dr.  Stout,  Dr.  C.  L.  White 

Surgery  is  taught  in  the  recitation  room,  at  the  bedside,  in  the 
dispensary,  at  the  hospital  clinics,  and  by  lectures. 

Surgery  la.  Principles  of  Surgery:  The  principles  of  surgery 
will  be  taught  by  lectures  and  recitations.  The  course  covers  surgical 
pathology,  the  process  of  inflammation  and  repair  of  tissues,  injuries 
of  the  soft  parts,  bones  and  joints,  necrosis,  and  important  surgical 
diseases.    Two  lectures  a  week  and  one  quiz.    Dr.  Long,  Dr.  Clymer. 

Surgery  2b.  Principles  of  Surgery:  Continuation  of  Surgery 
L   Two  lectures  a  week  and  one  quiz.  Dr.  Long,  Dr.  Clymer. 

Surgery  3a.  Fractures  and  Dislocations:  A  full  series  of 
didactic  lectures  illustrated  by  specimens  and  charts  will  be  given  on 
fractures  and  dislocations.    Two  periods.   Dr.  Blesh. 

Surgery  4b.  Tumors;  A  course  of  lectures  on  tumors,  their 
characteristics,  pathology,  and  differential  diagnosis.  One  period  a 
week.    Dr.  Blesh.  1  hour. 

Surgery  5a.  Surgical  Diagnosis:  This  course  is  devoted  to 
surgical  methods  of  diagnosis.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  differ- 
entiation.   One  period  a  week.    Dr.  Reed. 

Surgery  6b.  Surgical  Diagnosis:  A  continuation  of  Surgery  5. 
One  period  a  week.    Dr.  Reed. 

Surgery  7a.  Regional  Surgery:  Regional  surgery  will  include 
surgery  of  the  head,  neck,  thtorax,  abdomen,  extremities,  and  blood 
vessels.    One  period  a  week.    Dr.  Howard. 

Surgery  8b.  Regional  Surgery;  A  continuation  of  Surgery?. 
Two  periods  a  week.     Dr.  Howard,  Dr.  Smith. 

Surgery  9a.  Clinical  Surgery:  Daily  instruction,  consisting  of 
clinics,  clinical  lectures,  and  demonstrations.  The  student  is  required 
to  take  case  histories,  assist  in  examination,  and  collect  all  data  of 
value  in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis.  He  is  required  to  famiharize  himself 
with  the  methods  of  preparation  for  operation,  and  to  follow  closely 
the  post-operative  course  and  after-treatment  of  the  patient.  In  the 
operating  room  the  clinician  takes  up  little  time  with  operative  pro- 
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cedures  as  applied  to  operations,  but  lays  great  stress  upon  the  indi- 
cations for  and  the  results  of  those  procedures.  As  the  object  of  this 
course  is  to  train  skillful  general  practitioners  rather  than  specialists, 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  subjects  of  etiology,  pathology,  symptomat- 
ology, and  diagnosis.  Twenty  hours  of  work  in  the  surgical  department 
of  the  dispensary  is  also  required  of  each  student.  Here  the  student 
has  the  actual  care  of  the  cases  and  does  all  the  work  of  examination 
diagnosis,  and  treatment  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
instructor.  Ten  periods  a  week,  and  twenty  periods  of  dispensary 
work.  Dr.  Long,  Dr.  Howard,  Dr.  Reed,  Dr.  Blesh,  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Kuhn. 

Surgery  lOb.  Clinical  Surgery:  A  continuation  of  Surgery  9. 
Ten  periods  a  week  and  twenty  periods  of  dispensary  work.  Deposit 
required.  Six  periods.  Dr.  Howard,  Dr.  Reed,  Dr.  Blesh.  Dr.  Smith, 
Dr.  Kuhn. 

Surgery  12b.  Operative  Surgery:  In  this  course  the  dog  is 
used  in  order  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  handling  of  living 
tissues,  the  control  of  hemorrhages,  the  use  of  instruments  and  sutures 
under  a  rigid  aseptic  technique.  Because  of  the  many  advantages  of 
local  anaesthesia  it  is  used  in  the  majority  of  operations,  both  major 
and  minor.    One  period  a  week.    Dr.  Hargrove,  Dr^Watson. 

Surgery  13a.  Orthopedic  Surgery:  Instruction  in  this  sub- 
ject consists  of  lectures,  recitations,  and  clinics.  Besides  lectures  de- 
scriptive of  the  diseases  leading  to  deformities,  all  of  the  important 
conditions  are  demonstrated  in  the  clinic.  The  mechanical  principles  . 
involved  in  the  correction  of  deformities  are  fully  discussed  and  the 
appliances  and  methods  of  appUcation  are  demonstrated.  Two  periods 
a  week.   Dr.  Hull. 

Surgery  14b.  Orthopedic  Surgery:  Continuation  of  Surgery 
13.    Two  periods  a  week.    Dr.  Hull. 

Surgery  15a.  Rectal  Surgery:  In  didactic  lectures  and  chnical 
work,  diseases  of  the  sigmoid,  rectum,  and  anus  will  be  covered.  The 
special  anatomy,  physiology,  and  embryology  of  the  lower  bowel  will 
be  reviewed  and  instruments  for  examination  will  be  demonstrated. 
The  more  common  diseases  seen  in  general  practice,  such  as  the  in- 
flammatory diseases,  malignant  and  non-malignant  growths,  will  be 
studied.  The  latter  part  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  operations, 
didactic  and  local  anaesthesia  being  demonstrated.  One  period  a 
week.   Dr.  Will. 

Surgery  17a.  Anaesthetics:  A  special  course  in  anaesthetics 
will  be  given  to  seniors.  Instruction  in  this  course,  treating  especially 
of  the  choice  and  administration  of  anaesthetics,  will  consist  of  lec- 
tures, clinical  demonstrations,  and  supervision  of  the  administration  of 
anaesthetics  by  the  students  themselves.    Each  senior  student,  under 
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the  supervision  of  the  instructor,  will  administer  an  anaesthetic  in  at 
least  six  cases  before  graduating.    Dr.  F.  J.  Bolend. 

Surgery  18a.  Genito-Urinary  Surgery:  This  course  consists 
of  both  didactic  and  clinical  work.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
pathological  conditions  of  the  tract.  The  estimation  of  renal  efficiency, 
cystoscopy,  and  X-Ray  examinations.    One  period  a  week.    Dr.  Riley. 

Surgery  19b.     Genito-Urinary  Surgery:     A  continuation  of 

i Surgery  18.    One  period  a  week.    Dr.  Riley. 
OBSTETRICS 
Professor  Hatchett;    Associate   Professor  Looney;  Assistant 
Professor  Fowler;  Dr.  A.  M.  Young,  Dr.  Hunter,  Dr.  Wells 
Obstetrics  la.    The  didactic  work  is  given  throughout  the  junior 
year  and  the  clinical  work  chiefly  in  the  senior  year.    Didactic  lec- 
tures begin  with  the  anatomy  of  the  pelvis  and  the  female  generative 
organs  in  connection  with  the  function  of  reproduction.     A  thorough 
course  is  given  in  embryology,  tracing  the  changes  in  the  ovum  after 
fertilization  and  the  development  of  the  fetus.    Ample  time  is  devot- 
ed to  the  anomalies  and  the  diseases  of  the  fetal  appendages.  The 
physiology  and  diagnosis  of  pregnancy  and  the  physiology  and  man- 
agement of  labor  and  the  puerperium  are  treated  fully.    Two  periods  a 
week.    Dr.  Fowler. 

Obstetrics  2b:  A  continuation  of  Obstetrics  1.  One  period  a 
week.    Dr.  Fowler. 

Obstetrics  3a:  Pathological  pregnancy,  labor,  and  puerperium 
and  the  diseases  of  the  fetus  are  fully  covered,  with  special  reference 
to  the  complications  of  pregnancy,  the  management  of  difficult  labor, 
postpartum  hemorrhage,  and  puerperal  infections.  Operative  obstet- 
rics and  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  new-born  infant  are  al- 
so fully  covered.    One  period  a  week.    Dr.  Hatchett. 

Obstetrics  4b.  A  continuation  of  Obstetrics  3.  Two  periods  a 
week.    Dr.  Hatchett. 

Obstetrics  5b.  A  thorough  course  of  clinical  demonstrations 
with  the  manikin  is  conducted  by  the  clinical  lecturer,  in  which  the 
students  are  individually  practiced.  Clinics  are  held  in  the  State 
University  Hospital  and  teaching  privileges  have  been  accorded  by 
the  Holmes  Home  of  Redeeming  Love,  in  the  Nazarene  home,  and  in 
the  City  Maternity  Hospital.  An  out-patient  cHnical  department  has 
been  organized  which  offers  treatment  in  the  homes  of  those  who  so 
desire.  Each  senior  student  is  required  to  attend  at  least  six  cases 
of  labor  under  the  supervision  of  an  instructor  during  the  year.  The 
clinical  material  in  the  three  maternity  hospitals  and  the  out-patient 
obstetrical  department  furnish  abundant  material  to  meet  this  re- 
quirement.   Two  periods  a  week.    Dr.  Looney. 
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GYNECOLOGY 

Professor  Hartford:  Associate  Professor  Cunningham;  Assis- 
tant Professor  Reck;  Dr.  Hirschfield,  Dr.  Sackett, 
Dr.  Sanger 

Gynecology  la.  The  course  treats  of  the  physiology  of  the  re- 
productive organs,  etiology,  symptoms,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of 
medical  and  surgical  diseases  of  women.  Two  lectures  a  week  and 
one  quiz.    Dr.  Hartford,  Dr.  Reck. 

Gynecology  3a.  Clinical  Gynecology:  Methods  of  examina- 
tion, diagnosis,  traumatism,  and  uterine  deviations.  Two  periods  a 
week.    Dr.  Hartford,  Dr.  Cunningham. 

Gynecology  4b.  Clinical  Gynecology:  A  continuation  of 
Gynecology  3.    Two  periods  a  week.    Dr.  Hartford,  Dr.  Cunningham. 

Gynecology  5a.  Clinical  Gynecology:  Operative  gynecology. 
Each  student  must  also  do  ten  periods  of  work  in  the  gynecological  di- 
vision of  the  dispensary.  One  period  a  week  and  ten  periods  of  dis- 
pensary work.    Dr.  Cunningham. 

Gynecology  6b.  Clinical  Gynecology:  A  continuation  of 
Gynecology  5.  One  period  a  week  and  ten  periods  of  dispensary  work. 
Dr.  Cunningham. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY 
Professor   Ferguson,  Associate  Professor  Davis,  Dr.  Westfall 
Eye   Diseases   la.     Anatomy   and   Physiology  of  the  Eye: 

Models,  charts,  and  anatomical  specimens  will  be  used  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  relation  of  the  eye  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
head.    One  period  a  week.    Dr.  Buxton. 

Eye  Diseases  2b.  Diseases  of  the  Eye:  This  course  will  give 
special  attention  to  the  more  common  kinds  of  eye  diseases  met  by 
the  general  practitioner.  The  students  will  be  taught  how  to  use 
the  ophthalmoscope  and  will  be  given  some  practical  instruction  in 
refraction  and  correction  of  ocular  errors.  One  period  a  week.  Dr. 
Ferguson. 

Eye  Diseases  3a.  Clinic  in  Eye  Diseases:  Clinical  lectures 
will  be  given  as  well  as  instruction,  in  which  the  methods  of  exami- 
nation and  diagnosis  are  demonstrated  on  the  living  subjects.  Stu- 
dents will  assist  at  operations  and  whenever  possible  follow  the  cases 
during  convalescence.  One  period  a  week.  Dr.  Ferguson,  Dr.  Buxton. 

Eye  Diseases  4b.  Clinic  in  Eye  Diseases:  Continuation  of 
Eye  Diseases  3.    One  period  a  week.  Dr.  Ferguson,  Dr.  Buxton. 

OTOLOGY,  RHINOLOGY,  AND  LARYNGOLOGY 
Professor  Buxton;  Assocaite  Professors  Todd,  Dixon. 
Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  Diseases  la.    Anatomy  and  Physiolo- 
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gy  of  the  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat:  This  course  will  cover  in  detail 
the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  of  the  ear,  nose,  and  throat. 
The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  students  a  good  working 
knowlege  of  the  diseases  of  these  structures  commonly  met  in  general 
practice.    One  period  a  week.    Dr.  Davis. 

Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  Diseases  2b.  A  continuation  of  Ear, 
Nose,  and  Throat  Diseases  1.    One  period  a  week.    Dr.  Davis. 

Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  Diseases  3a.  Clinic  in  Ear,  Nose, 
and  Throat  Diseases:  Practical  instruction  will  be  given  in  the 
medical  and  surgical  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  ear,  nose,  and 
throat,  and  each  student  will  be  granted  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  patients  personally,  and  to  follow  up  the  cases  throughout  their 
entire  treatment.    One  period  a  week.  Dr.  Todd. 

Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  Diseases  4b.  Clinic  in  Ear,  Nose, 
and  Throat  Diseases:  Continuation  of  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  Dis- 
eases 3.    One  period  a  week.    Dr.  Todd. 

GENITO-URINARY  DISEASES  AND  SYPHILOLOGY 
Assistant  Professor  Wallace;  Dr.  R.  J.  Bolend,  Dr.  C.  B.  Taylor 

Genito-Urinary  Diseases  la.  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  and 
Syphilology:  One  period  a  week  and  ten  hours  of  dispensary.  Dr. 
Wallace,  Dr.  C.  B.  Taylor. 

Genito-Urinary  Diseases  2b.  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  and 
Syphilology:  Two  periods  a  week  and  ten  periods  of  dispensary 
work.   Dr.  Wallace,  Dr.  C.  B.  Taylor. 

DERMATOLOGY,    ELECTRO-THERAPY,  AND 
RADIOGRAPHY 
Associate  Professor  Lain,  Dr.  Roland. 
Dermatology,  Electro-Therapy,  and  Radiography  la.  This 
course  consists  of  the  study  of  various  forms  of  skin  diseases.    An  ap- 
plication of  electricity  for  the  cure  of  diseases  in  general,  and  in  the 
demonstration  of  the  use  of  the  X-Ray  for  diagnostic  purposes.  Two 
periods  a  week  and  ten  periods  of  dispensary  work.    Dr.  Lain,  Dr. 
Roland. 

Dermatology,  Electro-Therapy,  and  Radiography  2b:  Acon- 
tinuation  of  Dermatology,  Electro-Therapy,  and  Radiography  1.  Two 
periods  a  week  and  ten  periods  of  dispensary  work.  Dr.  Lain,  Dr. 
Roland. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL    FOR  NURSES 

The  university  offers  at  the  State  University  Hospital  in  Oklaho- 
ma City,  in  connection  with  the  School  of  Medicine,  a  three  years' 
course  of  training  in  nursing  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
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which  a  university  diploma  will  be  conferred,  with  the  title  of  Graduate 
Nurse.    This  course  is  open  only  to  women. 

The  State  University  Hospital  is  duly  registered  as  a  training 
school  for  nurses  and  accepted  as  such  by  the  Oklahoma  state  board 
for  examination  and  registration  of  nurses.  A  nurse  who  has  re- 
ceived her  certificate  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  board  shall 
be  styled  and  known  as  a  Registered  Nurse. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  school  to  fit  a  body  of  inteUigent  young 
women  for  one  of  the  noblest,  if  not  the  noblest,  professions  open  to 
women,  to  provide  the  city  and  the  state  with  trained  nurses  of  the 
highest  standard,  and  to  provide  skilled  workers  to  be  co-laborers 
with  the  physician  in  caring  for  the  sick  and  afflicted. 

The  profession  of  nursing  cannot  have  ideals  too  high,  or  intelli- 
gence and  culture  too  great,  for  it  demands  and  commands  the  high- 
est and  best  that  can  be  put  into  it. 

Admission 

Apphcants  for  admission  to  the  school  must  possess  good  health 
and  good  moral  character.  Single  women  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years  of  age  are  preferred.  The  minimum  educational  requirement  is 
seven  units  as  follows;  but  high  school  graduates  and  women  of  super- 
ior education  and  culture,  who  are  otherwise  qualified,  are  preferred. 


Subject  Units 

Enghsa       2 

Algebra   .     1 

History       .   .._    -    .  1 

Latin   . .  .         __-  1 

Electives    __     -    2 

Total    7~1 


For  complete  explanation  of  subjects  required  for  admission  see 
"Admission." 

The  number  of  apphcants  admitted  will  be  limited  to  the  needs 
of  the  hospital.  When  vacancies  occur,  women  who  cannot  meet 
fully  the  educational  requirements,  but  who  possess  in  marked  degree 
other  quaUfications  for  efficiency,  may  be  received  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Upon  the  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  nurses,  candidates 
will  be  received  for  a  probationary  term  of  three  months.  At 
the  end  of  the  probationary  term,  if  services  and  examinations  have 
been  satisfactory,  probationers  will  be  admitted  as  pupil  nurses  afier 
signing  an  agreement  to  remain  in  the  school  for  three  years,  includ- 
ing probationary  term,  subject  lo  its  rules  and  regulations.  They 
will  be  given  an  allowance  of  $5.00  a  month  during  the  probationary 
term,  $8.00  a  month  during  the  remainder  of  the  first  year,  $10.00 
a  month  during  the  second  year,  and  $12.00  a  month  during  the 
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third  year.  This  allowance  is  to  cover  the  cost  of  uniforms  and  oth^ 
necessary  expenses  of  the  period  of  training. 

In  illness  all  student  nurses  are  cared  for  gratuitously,  but  time 
lost  through  this  or  any  other  cause  must  be  made  up  at  the  end  of 
the  term. 

Plan  of  Instruction 

The  lectures  and  class  work  are  given  by  different  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Medicine  and  by  the  superintendent  of  nurses. 
The  general  plan  of  instruction  (subject  to  variations)  is  as  follows: 

The  first  three  months  are  devoted  to  a  course  of  preliminary 
study  and  practice  covering  theory  and  practice  ot  nursing  (elemen- 
tary), elementary  bacteriology,  household  economy  and  serving  of 
foods,  hospital  ethics.  Classes  and  demonstrations  are  held  during  the 
entire  preliminary  course,  in  addition  to  which  the  students  are 
taught  the  practical  part  of  nursing  work  and  are  made  familiar  with 
the  various  appliances  and  utensils  used  in  nursing. 

The  object  of  the  preliminary  course  is  to  provide  the  student,  be- 
fore she  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  patient,  with  some  of  the 
fundamental  knowledge  upon  which  nursing  depends  and  without 
which  she  is  unprepared  for  the  practical  work.  At  the  end  of  the 
probation  period  those  accepted  as  regular  pupils  in  the  school  are 
placed  on  duty  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital  for  further  work  and  study. 
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COURSE  O 
First 

Practical  Work 

Practical  work  of  preliminary 
course  as  previously  outlined, 
and  in  addition: 

Medical  nursing:  Including 
the  nervous  a.nd  the  insane; 
fevers  (non-contagious)  and  all 
the  general  medical  affefctions 
of  men  and  women. 

Surgical  nursing:  Including 
gynecology  and  orthopedics. 

The  practical  work  of  this 
year  is  supplemented  by  clinics 
and  demonstrations. 

Night  duty  is  given. 


F  STUDIES 
Year 

Theoretical  Work 

Preliminary  nursing  as  pre- 
viously outlined,  and  in  addition: 

Principles  of  nursing. 

Fever  nursing,  including  con- 
tagions. 

Study  of  drugs  and  their  ad- 
ministration. 

Reviews  and  examinations. 


Second  Year 


Practical  Work 

Operating-room  experience. 

Service  in  dispensary. 

Special  nursing. 

Obstetrical  nursing. 

Two  or  three  months  of  night 
duty  are  given  in  the  second 
year. 


Theoretical  Work 

Massage. 

Study  of  drugs  and  their  ad- 
ministration, continued. 
Obstetrical  nursing. 
Anatomy  and  physiology. 
Clinics  and  lectures. 
Reviews  and  examinations. 


Third  Year 


Practical  Work 

Special  nursing. 

Nursing  sick  children. 

Diet,  kitchen  experience,  in- 
cluding the  modification  of  milk. 

Executive  work  (for  pupils 
who  show  fitness). 

In  charge  of  wards. 

One  or  two  months  of  night 
duty  are  given  in  the  third  year. 


Theoretical  Work 
Dietetics. 

Lectures  on  special  nursing 
subjects. 

Lectures  on  subjects  allied  to 
nursing. 

Ethics  of  private  nursing. 


In  both  theory  and  practice,  variation  from  the  above  as 
to  time  and  order  may  be  made  whenever  necessary. 

Lecture  and  class  work  includes:  lectures  on  special  nursing  sub- 
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jects;  ethics  of  private  nursing;  nursing  sick  children;  reviews  and  ex- 
aminations. 

An  affiliation  has  been  formed  with  the  State  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane, whereby  an  exchange  of  senior  nurses  may  be  made  for  a  three 
months'  period.  This  will  offer  to  nurses  of  the  Training  School,  who 
may  wish  to  make  a  specialty  of  insane  and  nervous  cases,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  special  training  in  a  high-class  institution  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  these  maladies. 

The  pupil  nurse  who  has  availed  herself  of  the  above  opportunities- 
for  work  and  study,  who  has  acquired  concise,  systematic,  and  clear 
methods  of  expression,  should  be  able  to  fill  the  responsible  position; 
of  Registered  Nurse. 

GRADUATE  WORK  FOR  NURSES 

The  State  University  Hospital  offers  to  a  limited  number  of  nurs- 
es, graduated  from  recognized  schools,  a  three  months'  course  in  surgi- 
cal, gynecological,  and  operating-room  work  and  the  technique  of 
clinical  pathology,  as  examination  of  urine,  blood,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures  given  by  the  attending  surgeons  and 
pathologist,  and  practical  work,  a  small  salary  with  board  will  be 
given.  At  the  end  of  the  term  a  certificate  will  be  given.  For  further 
information  apply  to  the  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  325  E.  Fourth  Street, 
Oklahoma  City. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 


The  School  of  Pharmacy,  organized  in  1893,  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma.  It  was  the  first  school  added  to  the 
university  after  the  organization  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  since  its  organization  it  has  maintained  a  steady  growth.  The 
school  offers  thorough  and  practical  courses  in  all  the  various  subjects 
pertaining  to  pharmacy,  and  prepares  the  student  to  pursue  any  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  profession. 

Pharmacy  is  the  science  and  art  of  preparing,  compounding,  pre- 
serving, and  dispensing  medicines,  whether  reference  is  made  to  the 
profession  in  the  sense  of  either  retail  or  wholesale  relationship.  The 
necessity  for  technical  training  in  this  subject  is  apparent  to  all  who 
are  seeking  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  more  responsible  positions, 
open  only  to  those  who  are  thoroughly  trained  as  prescriptionists, 
manufacturing  pharmacists,  or  industrial  and  analytical  chemists. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  to  co-operate  with  the 
pharmacists  of  the  state  in  their  efforts  to  elevate  and  maintain  the 
profession  of  pharmacy. 

Registration  as  Pharmacists 
No  person  can  legally  practice  pharmacy  in  Oklahoma  unless 
he  is  registered  by  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy.  The  board  meets 
regularly  on  the  first  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  January,  of  April,  of 
July,  and  of  October,  to  examine  candidates  who  desire  to  obtain  a 
license  to  practice  pharmacy  in  the  state.  Graduates  of  the  School 
of  Pharmacy  of  the  university  who  have  had  one  year  of  experience 
outside  the  school  course  are  registered  without  examination  on  ap- 
plication, payment  of  fee,  and  presentation  of  their  diplomas. 

Three  Plans  of  Work 
In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Education  and  the  recommendations  of  the  American 
Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties,  this  school  offers  three  separ- 
ate plans  of  work.  The  two  years'  plan  comprises  four  semesters  of 
four  and  one-half  months  each.  It  equips  the  student  for  practical 
work  with  the  minimum  preparation.  The  three  years'  plan  comprises 
six  semesters  of  four  and  one-half  months  each  and  is  designed  more 
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especially  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  the  commercial  field  of  phar- 
maceutical chemistry  or  food  and  drug  analysis.  It  also  enables  the 
pharmacist  to  strengthen  his  professional  relations  by  the  practice 
of  urinary,  bacteriological,  and  toxicological  analyses  for  the  physician. 
The  four  years'  plan  includes  pcademic  as  well  as  professional  courses, 
and  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  liberal  education  as  well  as  to 
fit  him  for  work  demanding  a  broader  scientific  and  professional 
knowledge  than  may  be  acquired  in  a  shorter  time. 

DEGREES 

The  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  (Ph.  G.)  will  be  conferred 
upon  a  student  who  completes  the  plan  of  study  outlined  to  cover  two 
years. 

The  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  (Ph.  C.)  will  be  conferred 
upon  a  student  who  completes  the  plan  of  study  outlined  to  cover 
three  years,  such  work  to  include  the  courses  necessary  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  two  years'  plan. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  (B.  S.  in  Phar- 
macy) will  be  conferred  upon  a  student  who  completes  the  plan  of 
study  outlined  to  cover  four  years  with  a  total  of  not  less  than  124 
hours  of  credit,  such  work  to  include  the  courses  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  the  three  years'  plan. 

ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy  should  be  at 
least  seventeen  years  of  age.     Admission  may  be  either  by  certificate 
or  by  examination.    Graduates  of  affiliated  high  schools  may  present 
their  certificates  to  the  registrar  on  or  before  matriculation,  as  full  credit  i 
will  be  given  for  all  approved  courses  taken  in  such  schools.  Credentials  \ 
from  other  high  schools  of  recognized  standing  should  be  filed  with  the  |! 
committee  on  admission  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  opening  of  j 
school.    All  applicants  who  do  not  hold  such  certificates  or  credentials 
should  present  themselves  for  examination. 

Admission  may  be  either  to  first-year  work  without  condition,  to 
work  as  an  unclassified  student,  or  to  advanced  standing. 

Admission  to  First  Year 
The  requirements  for  admission  are  usually  stated  in  units.  A 
unit  is  the  standard  amount  of  work  required  in  a  secondary  school 
subject,  given  five  times  a  week,  thirty-six  weeks,  with  recitation 
periods  not  less  than  forty  minutes  in  length.  Seven  units  properly 
selected  will  admit  to  the  two  years'  plan,  and  fifteen  units  properly  j 
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selected,  to  the  three  years'  plan  and  the  four  years'  plan.  The  units 
required  are  given  below: 

Three  Year 
and 

Subjects  Two  Year  Four  Year 

English   2   3 

Algebra    ^    1    1 

Plane  Geometry___        1 

History   .    1   1 

*Latin   1    2 

Physics     1 

Electives   2    6 

Total   7    15 

*Student3  who  entsr  without:  Latin  will  be  required  to  enroll  in 
the  course  in  elementary  Latin  which  is  included  in  the  first  semes- 
ter's work  for  the  Ph.  G.  degree. 

A  more  detailed  statement  of  the  university's  plan  of  admission 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  "Admission." 


Unclassified  Students 
Applicants  for  admission,  twenty-one  or  more  years  of  age,  not 
candidates  for  a  degree,  who  wish  to  take  certain  courses  in  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  without  first  bringing  up  the  regular  entrance  re- 
quirements, are  admitted  as  unclassified  students  and  permitted  to 
take  such  courses  upon  giving  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are 
prepared  to  carry  them  to  advantage.  If  they  subsequently  desire  to 
become  candidates  for  a  degree,  they  must  make  up  the  entrance  and 
all  other  requirements  for  the  degree  they  may  select. 

Advanced  Standing 
Advanced  standing  will  be  given  for  work  properly  done  in  a  school 
having  equal  entrance  and  other  requirements.    Application  must  be 
made  for  advanced  standing  at  matriculation. 

Tuition 

Tuition  is  free  in  all  departments  of  the  university  to  residents  of 
Oklahoma.  All  students  will  be  held  responsible  for  damage  to  or  loss 
of  equipment  and  instruments  and  no  credit  will  be  granted  or  grades 
reported  to  students  neglecting  to  pay  the  actual  cost  of  such  loss  or 
damage,  nor  will  honorable  dismissal  be  granted  such  students. 

The  fees  and  deposits  payable  by  pharmacy  students  are  included 
in  the  general  list  in  this  catalog.  For  full  information  see  "Fees 
and  Deposits"  under  "General  Information." 
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LABORATORIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  general  pharmacy  laboratory,  the  prescription  room,  the  dis- 
pensing stand,  the  general  pharmacy  class  room,  the  botany  labora- 
tory, and  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  are  located 
in  Science  Hall.  All  of  the  chemistry  laboratories  and  the  offices  of 
the  faculty  of  the  department  of  chemistry  are  located  in  DeBarr  Hall, 
the  new  chemistry  building.  This  building  was  completed  in  1916  at  an 
expense  of  $115,000  and  is  one  of  the  best  planned  and  most  complete- 
ly equipped  buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The  pharmacy  labora- 
tories are  supplied  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus  and  material  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  the  various  official  and  unofficial  prepara- 
tions and  for  the  filling  of  prescriptions. 

PHARMACY  AS  A  PROFESSION 

Never  before  have  opportunities  in  pharmacy  been  so  great  and 
never  in  its  history  has  this  profession  rendered  a  more  important 
service  to  mankind.  The  many  advances  in  the  science  of  medicine 
and  the  enactment  of  important  laws  both  state  and  national,  regulat- 
ing the  manufacture  and  sale  of  drugs  and  medicines  have  stimulat- 
ed a  co-operative  advancement  along  pharmaceutical  lines.  The  op- 
portunities that  are  open  to  those  who  would  keep  pace  with  these 
advancements  are  innumerable.  Analytical  and  research  chemists 
with  a  knowledge  of  pharmacy  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  remun- 
erative and  attractive  positions  in  manufacturing  plants  and  in 
municipal,  state,  and  national  laboratories.  The  practicing  pharma- 
cist in  every  community  occupies  a  position  of  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility surrounded  with  opportunities  limited  only  by  his  own 
ability  as  determined  by  his  native  talent  and  the  extent  to  which 
he  has  been  trained  in  the  science. 

PURE  FOOD  AND  DRUG  COURSES 

Since  the  passage  of  the  National  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  June  30, 
♦  1906,  there  has  developed  an  increasing  need  for  trained  chemical, 
pharmaceutical,  and  microscopical  analysts  to  fill  positions  for  the 
United  States  government,  in  state  public  health,  pure  food  and 
drug  laboratories,  for  large  manufacturing  houses  and  dealers  in 
drugs  and  chemicals. 

Students  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  may  elect  courses  in  food, 
drug,  and  sanitary  water  analysis.  The  laboratories  are  splendidly 
equipped  with  polariscopes.  extraction  apparatus,  centrifuges,  and  all 
other  instruments  and  equipment  needed  in  carrying  on  the  various 
phases  of  the  work. 

Graduates  of  the  three-year  and  the  four-year  courses  in  pharmacy 
are  eligible  for  positions  as  food,  drug,  and  sanitary  analysts  for  the 
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government,  the  various  states,  and  commercial  houses.  Students  in 
the  School  of  Pharmac3/^  are  especiially  prepared  to  pursue  this  class 
of  work  since  pharmacy  plays  as  large  a  part  in  the  analytical 
work  as  does  chemistry. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

All  students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  except  those  who  are  ad- 
mitted with  one  or  more  years  of  advanced  standing  or  with  a  year  of 
college  work,  are  required  to  take  physical  education  to  the  extent  of 
two  hours  during  their  course.  Such  "hour"  represents  approximately 
three  hours  of  exercise  a  week  during  one  semester. 

The  systematic  participation  in  athletic  sports,  such  as  football, 
baseball,  tennis,  basketball,  boxing,  fencing,  wrestling,  and  track  ath- 
letics under  the  direction  of  the  coaches  is  regarded  as  fulfilhng  these 
requirements. 

PRIZES 

The  John  Barbour  Senior  Prize:  Recommendation  to  mem- 
bership in  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  with  one  year's 
dues  to  the  senior  student  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  receiving  the 
highest  grades  in  all  courses  pursued  during  the  senior  year. 

The  John  Barbour  Junior  Prize:  A  leather-bound  indexed 
copy  of  the  National  Standard  Dispensatory  to  the  junior  student  who 
receives  the  best  average  grade  in  all  branches. 

Howard  Storm  Browne  Prize:  Recommendation  to  member- 
ship in  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  with  one  year's  dues 
to  the  student  receiving  the  best  grade  in  Materia  Medica  4. 

SPECIAL  LECTURES 

Lectures  on  the  subject  of  pharmaceutical  jurisprudence  are  de- 
livered by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Law.  Each  lecturer 
being  a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject  assigned  to  him,  the  stu- 
dents of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  enjoy  an  unusual  privilege  in  their 
study  of  law  in  its  relation  to  the  pharmacist. 

Other  lectures  on  subjects  of  interest  to  the  profession  are  given 
from  time  to  time  by  out-of-town  speakers. 

STOCKONIAN  SOCIETY 

The  Stockonian  Society  has  been  organized  to  bring  into  closer  rela- 
tioDship  the  students  and  faculty  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  to  up- 
build the  school,  to  promote  the  mutual  welfare  of  the  students  and 
faculty,  and  to  perpetuate  friendship  and  good  fellowship  with  one 
another. 

All  students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  are  eligible  to 
membership.    Meetings  are  held  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesday  nights 
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of  each  month  during  the  college  year.  An  address  is  usually  given 
by  an  outside  speaker  upon  a  subject  of  special  interest  to  pharmacy 
students.  In  addition  to  this  part  of  the  program  the  students  obtain 
valuable  drill  in  parliamentary  practice,  and  discuss  current  topics 
relative  to  pharmacy. 

READING  TABLE 

The  reading  table  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  is  well  supplied  with 
a  large  number  of  the  best  drug  journals  pubhshed.  Among  them  are 
the  following  named  journals:  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy;  Western  Drug- 
gist; Pharmaceutical  Era;  Pacific  Drug  Review;  Meyer  Brothers  Druggist; 
MePike's  Bi-Monthly;  Western  Drug  Record;  Northwestern  Druggist; 
Midland  Druggist  and  Pharmaceutical  Review;  The  Apothecary;  The 
Spatula;  The  Southern  Pharmaceutical  Journal;  The  Western  Drug 
Record;  N.  A.  R.  D.  Notes,  The  National  Druggist. 


OUTLINE  OF  WORK 


TWO-YEAR  PLAN 

Degree 


Outline  of  Courses  Leading  to  the 

Pharmacy 

First  Year 

First  Semester 
Course  ,  Hours 

Pharmacy  1  4 

tChemistry  6  6 

Botany  3  _  _  _   4 

"Latin  10  3 

Physical  Education  1  1 


of  Graduate  in- 


Second  Semester 
Course  Hours 

Pharmacy  2  :  4 

Chemistry  4  4 

Botany  4  4 

Pharmacy  6  2 

Latin  11   2 

Physical  Education  2.   1 


Total  18 

Second 

Pharmacy  3  4 

Chemistry  5  4 

Chemistry  121  4 

Materia  Medica  4  4 


Total  17 

Year 

Pharmacy  8  3^ 

Materia  Medica  3  4 

Chemistry  123  .2 

Chemistry  122  4 

Materia  Medica  5  4 


Total  16 

THREE-YEAR  PLAN 


Total  17 


Outline  of  Courses  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Pharmaceutical 

Chemist 

This  plan  must  include  all  work  necessary  to  receive  the  degree 
of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  and  the  following  courses  in  addition: 
Third  Year 


First  Semester 
Course  Hours 

■Pharmacy  9__  4 

Foreign  Language  4 

Bacteriology  5-.  .  2 

Chemistry  126  3 

Chemistry  10  (Urinalysis)  2 


Second  Semester 
Course  Hours 

Materia  Medica  7  4 

Foreign  Language..  4 

Hygiene  1  4 

Chemistry  105  4 


Total    17  Total  16 

tStudents  receiving  entrance  credit  for  one  unit  of  high  school 
chemistry  will  take  Chemistry  3  instead  of  Chemistry  6. 

*Students  offering  Latin  for  admission  will  be  excused  from 
Latin  10,  and  may  substitute  for  it  Pharmacy  10  or  some  other  sub- 
ject. 
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FOUR-YEAR  PLAN 

The  four-year  plan  includes  all  the  work  above  outlined  under  the 
three-year  plan,  and  one  additional  year,  preferably  identical  with  the 
first  year's  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  be  taken  before 
entering  the  work  in  pharmacy.    This  year's  work  is  as  follows: 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Course  Hours         Course  Hours 

English  1  4         English  2  •  4 

German   -4         German  4 

Physics  1  4         Physics  2  4 

Mathematics  2  or  5  4         Mathematics  9  4 

Physical  Education  1  -  -  - 1  Physical  Education  2  -  l 

Total  T?  Total  17 

Thosa  who  take  the  three  years  in  pharmacy  before  taking  the 
year  of  Arts  and  Sciences  courses  must  secure  enough  additional 
hours  of  credit  from  courses  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Pharmacy,  to  make  a  total  of  124. 

In  the  above  courses  of  instruction,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  faculty  to 
follow  as  nearly  as  practicable  the  outlines  of  courses  given  in  thel 
Pharmaceutical  Syllabus  as  recommended  by  the  national  committee. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


BACTERIOLOGY 

Professor  Ellison 
Bacteriology  5b.  Pharmaceutical  Bacteriology:  A  study 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  bacteriology,  the  relation  of  bacteria 
to  disease,  the  study  of  the  specific  micro-organisms  of  disease;  immu- 
nity and  serum  therapy;  the  preparation  and  standardization  of  bac- 
terines,  serums,  and  antitoxins;  and  disinfectants.  This  course  is  de- 
signed especially  for  students  of  pharmacy.  Lectures,  assigned  read- 
ings, and  demonstrations.  2  hours. 

BOTANY 

Professor  Van  VIeet 

Botany  3a.  Pharmaceutical  Botany:  A  study  of  the  general 
morphology  and  histology  of  .plants.  For  students  of  pharmacy  only. 
Fee,  $1.00.    Lectures,  text,  and  laboratory.  4  hours. 

Botany  4b.  Pharmaceutical  Botany:  Instruction  in  this  course 
is  divided  into  two  periods.  Period  1  extends  from  the  beginning  of 
the  semester  to  the  first  of  April.  Period  2  includes  the  remainder  of 
the  semester.    Fee,  $1.00.  4  hours. 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor  DeBarr,  Professor  Williams,  Assistant  Professor 
Porter,  Miss  Briegel,  Miss  Johnson 
Chemistry  6a.  General  Chemistry  for  Pharmacy  Students: 
A  general  introductory  course  consisting  of  two  lectures,  one  recitation 
or  quiz,  and  three  laboratory  periods  of  three  hours  each  per  week. 
The  lectures  will  be  given  in  connection  with  Chemistry  1.  The 
work  of  this  course  embraces  the  consideration  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry,  the  study  of  the  nonmetals  and  certain  inorganic 
preparations.     Deposit  required.     Professor  DeBarr,    Miss  Briegel. 

6  hours. 

Chemistry  3a.  General  Chemistry:  This  course  is  planned 
for  those  students  who  have  had  one  year  of  high  school  chemistry. 
Two  lectures  and  two  laboratoro  periods  of  tnree  hours  each  per  week. 
Prerequisite,  one  entrance  credit  in  chemistry.  Deposit  required.  As- 
sistant Professor  Porter.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  4.    Qualitative  Analysis:    Analysis  of  unknowns. 
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Laboratory  and  lectures.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  6.  Deposit  required. 
Professor  Williams.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  5.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Volumetric  and  gravi- 
metric estimations.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
4.    Deposit  required.    Miss  Briegel.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  lOa.  Urinalysis:  The  chemical  and  microscopical 
analysis  of  normal  and  pathological  urine.  Quantitative  and  qualita- 
tive estimations  are  made.  One  lecture  and  three  hours  laboratory 
per  week.  Prerequisite,  enrollment  in  Chemistry  5.  Deposit  required. 
Professor  DeBarr.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  105b.  Water  Analysis:  A  study  of  sanitary,  sewage, 
and  mineral  waters.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  5.  Deposit  required. 
Assistant  Professor  Porter.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  I2la.  Organic  Chemistry:  This  course  embraces 
a  study  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series  of  hydrocarbons  and  their 
derivatives.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  5,  and  enrollment  in  127.  As- 
sistant Professor  Porter.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  122b.  Organic  Analysis:  Analysis  of  alkaloids  and 
organic  acids.  Examination  of  fat  and  oils.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
12L    Deposit  required.    Assistant  Professor  Porter.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  125b.    Toxicology:    A  study  of  poisons.  Lectures 
and  laboratory.    This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  symptoms,  post- 
mortem appearances,  antidotes  attendant  upon  poisoning,  and  the  re-' 
covery  of  the  poisons  from  the  various  organs  of  the  body.  Prerequi- 
site, Chemistry  12L    Deposit  required.    Professor  DeBarr.       2  hours. 

Chemistry  126a.  Chemistry  and  Composition  of  Food 
Products:  A  study  of  food-stuffs  and  their  adulteration.  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  121.  A  stu- 
dent may  take  this  course  more  than  once  and  receive  credit  each 
time,  provided  the  work  is  not  dupUcated.  Deposit  required.  Pro- 
fessor DeBarr.  5  hours. 

ENGLISH 
Professor  Brewer 

English  I.  First  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Lec- 
ures  on  the  whole  composition,  paragraph,  and  sentence.  Daily  and 
fortnightly  themes.  This  course  is  the  basis  of  all  later  work  in 
composition  and  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  will  work  done 
elsewhere  be  substituted  for  it.  Professor  Brewer,  Professor  Hadsell. 
Assistant  Professor  Ramey,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  W.  S.  Campbell. 
Mr.  L.  Q.  Canipb  ill,  Miss  Mauk.  4  hours. 

English  2.  First  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Long 
and  short  themes  at  stated  intervals.    A  study  of  selected  examples 
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of  nineteenth  century  prose.  Lectures  on  the  use  of  words.  EngHsh 
2  is  a  continuation  of  and  presupposes  Enghsh  L  Professor  Brewer, 
Professor  Hadsell,  Assistant  Professor  Ramey,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Campbell,  Mr.  L.  Q.  Campball,  Miss  Mauk.  4  hours. 

GERMAN 

Professor  House 

German  \.  Beginning  German:  Daily  exercises  in  pronuncia- 
tion; memorizing  of  easy  phrases;  study  of  the  inflection  of  the  im- 
portant parts  of  speech,  and  of  the  elements  of  syntax;  writing  trans- 
lations of  English  into  Gernian,  and  paraphrasing  of  German  sentences. 
Such  conversation  is  given  in  class  as  will  impress  the  student  with 
the  importance  of  the  language  in  oral  communication.  Professor 
House,  Associate  Professor  Voss,  Assistant  Professor  Steitz.  4  hours. 

German  2.  Beginning  German:  This  is  a  continuation  of 
elementary  German  as  given  in  German  1.  Prerequisite,  German  1,  or 
the  equivalent.  Professor  House,  Associate  Professor  Voss,  Assistant 
Professor  Steitz.  4  hours. 

German  9a.  Scientific  German:  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to 
afford  students  of  the  sciences  an  acquaintance  with  technical  scien- 
tific nomenclature  and  style.  Reading  of  German  scientific  texts 
and  articles  in  current  technical  periodicals  will  be  required  of 
students.  Prerequisites,  German  1  and  2.  Wait's  German  Scientific 
Reader.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1918-19.)  Assistant 
Professor  Steitz.  2  hours. 

German  lOb.  Scientific  German:  A  continuation  of  German  9. 
Reading  of  German  scientific  texts  (Goeschen  Sammlung)  and  articles 
in  current  technical  periodicals.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in 
1918-19.)    Assistant  Professor  Steitz.  2  hours. 

HYGIENE 
Professor  Ellison 

Hygiene  lb.  Principles  of  Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine: 
A  course  of  lectures  and  assigned  readings,  taking  up  the  subjects 
of  ventilation,  heating,  water  supplies,  and  sewage  disposal,  and 
their  relation  to  public  health.  Transmissible  diseases  and  their 
epidemiology  and  control.   Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  1,  or  4.  4  hours. 

LATIN 

Professor  Sturgis 
Latin  lOa.    Elementary  Latin:    The  chief  aim  of  this  course  is 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  Latin  forms  and  with  those  funda- 
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mental  principles  of  syntax  which  will  enable  him  to  translate  Latin 
in  the  courses  that  he  may  take  later.  3  hours. 

Latin  Mb.  Pharmaceutical  Latin:  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to 
translate  into  clear  and  coherent  English  such  Latin  as  will  give  the 
student  a  wide  vocabulary  in  pharmaceutical  terms.  2  hours. 

MATERIA  MEDICA 

Associate  Professor  Browne,  Mr.  Nichols 

Materia  Medica  3b.  This  course  deals  in  a  practical  way  with 
the  physiological  functions  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body  together 
with  the  physiological  action  of  typical  drugs  on  the  various,  organs. 
Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  4  hours. 

Materia  Medica  4a.  Pharmacognosy:  A  study  of  the  official 
and  more  important  non-official  vegetable  and  animal  drugs  with  special 
reference  to  growth,  identification,  collection,  preparation  for  the 
market,  medicinal  constituents,  official  preparations,  and  dose.  Lec- 
tures and  recitations.  Culbreth's  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacology. 
Fee,  $1.00.  4  hours. 

Materia  Medica  5b.  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics: 
This  course  deals  with  the  pharmaco  and  therapy  dynamics  of  the 
more  important  drugs,  both  official  and  non-official.  Lectures  and 
laboratory.   Deposit  required.  Prerequisite,  Materia  Medica  4.  4  hours. 

Materia  Medica  7b.  Inorganic  Materia  Medica:  A  study  of 
the  official  and  more  important  unofficial  inorganic  drugs.  Their 
physical  and  chemical  properties,  source,  methods  of  identification, 
use,  and  dose.    Lectures,  recitations,  and  demonstrations.       4  hours- 

MATHEMATICS 
Professor  Reaves 

Mathematics  2.  Algebra:  A  careful  review  of  the  fundament- 
al principles  followed  by  a  study  of  exponents  and  radicals,  theory 
of  quadratics,  graphs,  systems  of  equations,  complex  numbers,  ratio 
and  proportion,  progressions,  logarithms,  binomial  theorem.  Pre- 
requisite, one  year  of  algebra  and  one  year  of  plane  geometry.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Duval,  Assistant  Professor  Gossard,  Mr.  Meacham.Dr. 
Altshiller.  4  hours. 

Mathematics  5.  College  Algebra:  Embracing  the  subjects  of 
imaginaries,  variables  and  limits,  permutations  and  combinations, 
binomial  theorem,  series,  undetermined  coefficients,  logarithms,  de- 
terminants, and  theory  of  equations.  This  course  presupposes  a  mini- 
mum of  one  and  one-half  years  in  algebra.  Professor  Reaves,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Duval,  Assistant  Professor  Gossard,  Mr.  Meacham, 
Dr.  Altshiller.  4  hours. 
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Mathematics  9.  Trigonometry:  Derivation  and  use  of  for- 
mulas, solution  of  triangles,  trigonometric  equations  and  identities, 
graphs  of  functions,  computations  of  logarithms,  DeMoivre's  theorem. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  2,  or  5.  Professor  Reaves,  Associate  Profes- 
sor Duval,  Assistant  Professor  Gossard,  Mr.  Meacham,  Dr.  Altshiller. 

4  hours. 

PHARMACY 

Professor  Stocking,  Associate  Professor  Browne,  Mr.  Nichols 

Pharmacy  la.  Theoretical  Pharmacy;  A  study  of  the  princi- 
ples of  pharmacy  together  with  sufficient  demonstrations  to  illustrate 
their  application.  Pharmaceutical  arithmetic  including  thorough 
training  in  the  use  of  the  metric  and  other  tables  of  weights  and 
measures  constitutes  a  part  of  this  course.  Lectures  and  recitations. 
Professor  Stocking.  4  hours. 

Pharmacy  2b.  Official  Pharmacy  and  Pharmaceutical  Tech- 
nique: A  study  of  the  processes  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
Galenical  preparations  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  the 
National  Formulary.  Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  study  of  the  drugs 
which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  various  types  of  preparations. 
In  this  course  the  student  makes  about  one  hundred  preparations 
including  several  of  each  pharmaceutical  type  as  well  as  a  number  of 
non-official  preparations.  Recitations  and  laboratory.  Deposit  re- 
quired.   Professor  Stocking.  4  hours. 

Pharmacy  3a.  Official  Pharmacy  and  Pharmaceutical 
Technique:  A  continuation  of  Pharmacy  2.  The  more  difficult  prepar- 
ations of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  those  in  which  chem- 
ical changes  play  an  important  part  are  studied  in  class  and  are 
manufactured  by  the  student  in  the  laboratory.  The  finished  prepara- 
tions and  the  ingredients  of  each  are  studied  with  reference  to  stand- 
ard requirements  including  solubilities,  tests  for  purity  and  identity, 
assay  methods,  and  dosage.  Each  student  manufactures  about  sixty 
preparations.  Recitations  and  laboratory.  Deposit  required.  Pro- 
fessor Stocking.  4  hours. 

Pharmacy  6.  Commercial  Pharmacy:  A  course  of  practical 
lectures  on  drug  store  management  including  instruction  concerning 
store  location,  equipment,  and  arrangement.  Drug  store  merchandizing 
will  also  receive  consideration.    Professor  Stocking.  2  hours. 

Pharmacy  8b.  Prescriptions:  A  practical  course  in  the  com- 
pounding and  dispensing  of  prescriptions,  with  special  reference  to 
chemical,  physical,  and  therapeutical  incompatibihties.  The  instruc- 
tion will  embrace  the  theoretical  and  practical  application  of  the  latest 
and  best  methods  of  compounding  including  the  dispensing  of  such 
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prescriptions  as  hypodermic  and  compressed  tablets,  soluble  elastic 
capsules,  suppositories,  emulsions,  etc.  Lectures,  recitations,  and 
laboratory.  Prerequisites,  Pharmacy  1  and  2  and  Chemistry  6  and  4. 
Deposit  required.    Professor  Stocking.  3  hours. 

Pharmacy  9a.  U.  S.  P.  Methods:  A  study  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeial  methods  for  drug  examination  and  drug  assay- 
ing. Prerequisites,  Pharmacy  1,  2,  and  3  and  Chemistry  6,  4,  and  5. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  student  may  take  this  work  more 
than  once  and  receive  credit  each  time,  provided  the  work  is  not  dupli- 
cated.   Deposit  required.    Professor  Stocking.  4  hours. 

Pharmacy  10  a.  History  of  Pharmacy.  Lectures  and  assigned 
readings.  A  study  of  the  development  of  pharmacy  from  its  earliest 
stages  to  the  present  time.    Professor  Stocking.  2  hours. 

PHYSICS 
Professor  Haseman 
Physics  la.     General  Physics:    Mechanics,  sound,  heat.  Lec- 
tures, recitations,  laboratory,  and  assigned  readings.  A  beginning  course 
in  college  physics.    Professor  Haseman.  4  hours. 

Physics  2b.  General  Physics:  Electricity,  magnetism,  light. 
Lectures,  recitations,  laboratory,  and  assigned  readings.  A  beginning 
course  in  college  physics.  Professor  Haseman.  4  hours. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Professor  Soutar,  Miss  Revell 
Courses  for  Men 
Physical  Education  la:    Consists  of  a  definite  "day's  order"  of 
exercises,  supplemented   by  light  apparatus  work  and   indoor  and 
outdoor  games.    Required  of  freshmen.  Professor  Soutar.         1  hour. 

Physical  Education  2b.  A  continuation  of  Physical  Education 
I.    Required  of  freshmen.    Professor  Soutar.  1  hour. 

Courses  for  Women 
Physical  Education  51a.    Consists  of  tactics,  calisthenics,  light 
apparatus  work,  games,  and  folk  dances.    Required  of  freshmen.  Miss 
Revell.  1  hour. 

Physical  Education  52b.  A  continuation  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion 51.    Required  of  freshmen.    Miss  Revell.  1  hour. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

Professor  Dora,  Assistant  Professor  Gimeno 

French 

French  la.  Beginning  French:  Essentials  of  grammar,  practice 
in  coUoqiual  French,  prose  composition,  reading  of  easy  texts.  Special 
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■attention  will  be  given  to  the  French  verb  and  to  word  order.  Fraser 
and  Squair's  French  Grammar,  Guerber's  Contes  et  Legendes,  first  and 
second  parts,  Talbot's  Le  Francais  et  Sa  Patrie,  and  Halevy's  L'Abbe 
€onstantin.    Professor  Dora.  4  hours 

French  2b.  Intermediate  French:  Systematic  study  of  gram- 
mar, French  conversation,  sight  reading,  parallel  work.  Fraser  and 
Squair's  Grammar,  Cameron's  Contes  de  Daudet,  Merimee's  Carmen. 
Scribe  et  Legouve's  Bataille  de  Dames.    Professor  Dora.         4  hours. 

French  9a."  Scientific  French:  This  course  is  intended  pri- 
marily for  students  of  the  sciences.  The  object  is  to  lead  the  student 
to  understand  both  the  spoken  and  written  language,  and  to  enable 
him  to  read  easily  at  sight  scientific  magazines  and  technically 
scientific  works  as  well  as  to  write  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy 
upon  scientific  themes.  Bowen's  First  French  Scientific  Reader. 
Muller's  Grandes  Decouvertes  Modernes,  collateral  readings.  Professor 
Dora.  2  hours. 

Spanish 

Spanish  I.  Elementary  Spanish:  The  aim  of  this  course  is 
to  drill  the  student  in  correct  pronunciation  and  practical  use  of  the 
language  by  means  of  oral  and  written  exercises.  Elementary  gram- 
mar.   Associate  Professor  Gimeno,  Miss  Phipps,  Mr.  Alssid.     4  hours. 

Spanish  2.  Intermediate  Spanish:  Spanish  composition  and 
reading  of  simple  modern  prose,  frequent  exercises  in  the  use  of  the 
more  common  Spanish  idioms,  writing  from  dictation;  stress  is  laid 
on  the  acquisition  of  fluency  in  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  the 
language.  Grammar  continued.  Prerequisite,  Spanish  1.  Associate 
Professor  Gimeno,  Miss  Phipps.  Mr.  Alssid.  4  hours. 
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Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Harry  Clinton  Gossard,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Isaiah  March  Rapp,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

Lester  Clyde  Eighty,  M.  S.  in  E.  E. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Victor  Elvert  Monnett,  B.  A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

Abraham  Press,  B.  S.  in  E.  E. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

Ambrose  Henry  Stang,  C.  E.,  Ph.  D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

Robert  Craig  Terrell,  C.  E. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Everett  Sterling  Davis. 

Instructor  in  Shop  Practice. 

*Edgar  D.  Meacham,  B.  A. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Gilbert  Harmer  Smith,  B.  A.,  B.  D. 
Instructor  in  English. 


*0n  leave  of  absence  1916-17. 
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Arthur  James  Williams,  M.  S. 
Instructor  in  Geology. 

Nathan  Altshiller.  D.  Sc. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Charles  Ernest  Decker,  A.  M. 
Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Leon  Forest  Wood,  B.  S.  in  E.  E. 

Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

RosETTA  Angeline  Briegel,  B.  a. 
Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

David  Matthew  Logan,  B.  A. 

Assistant  in  Mechanical  Drawing. 

tFoREST  Ray  Rees,  B.  A. 
Assistant  in  Geology. 

*Ernest  Weld  Scudder,  A.  B. 
Assistant  in  Geology. 

Lucille  Johnson,  B.  A. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry. 

William  Robinson  Molinard,  E.  E. 

Lecturer  in  Electric  Power  Plant  Engineering, 

George  Washington  Knox. 

Lecturer  in  Electric  Railway  Engineering. 

James  Franklin  Noble,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 

Lecturer  in  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Engineering. 


XTo  February  1,  1917. 
*From  February  1,  1917. 
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The  College  of  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  is  a 
school  for  the  higher  education  of  young  men  in  engineering.  Its 
courses  of  instruction  include  chemical,  civil,  electrical,  mechanical, 
and  mining  engineering  and  are  based  upon  drawing,  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  shop  practice. 

Some  eighty  years  ago  Tredgold  defined  engineering  as  "directing 
the  sources  of  power  in  nature  to  the  use  and  convenience  of  man." 
The  man  v^ho  would  follow  the  profession  so  defined  must  be  a  man 
of  science  as  well  as  a  man  of  business.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a 
systematic  mental  training  in  technology,  before  entering  engineering 
practice,  is  so  desirable.  The  profession  of  the  engineer  is  relatively  a 
new  one,  yet  the  men  of  the  future  who  will  occupy  the  leading  posi- 
tions as  engineers  and  managers  will  probably  be  those  who  have  had 
a  college  training  and  have  taken  the  best  advantage  of  the  opportun- 
ity. 

The  preparatory  training  that  one  receives  in  a  technical  school 
gives  one  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  sciences 
that  underlie  all  engineering  practice,  and,  by  a  judicious  introduction 
of  laboratory  practice  and  laboratory  methods  mto  courses  formerly 
consisting  entirely  of  theoretical  and  text-book  work,  the  student 
learns  the  "how"  as  well  as  the  "why"  in  the  application  of  the 
science.  The  man  who  knows  "how"  to  do  certain  things  but  does  not 
know  "why"  usually  remains  in  a  subordinate  position. 

In  the  modern  technical  school  the  student  is  first  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  theory  of  principles  and  then  in  the  shops  and  laboratories 
he  verifies  this  theory.  The  theoretical  and  text-book  work  is  supple- 
mented by  experiments  and  investigations  in  the  laboratories.  The 
student  thus  cultivates  accuracy  and  clearness  of  thought,  the  essen- 
tial qualities  of  a  good  engineer. 

The  performance  of  laboratory  experiments  with  all  the  appara- 
tus assembled  ready  to  hand  and  all  the  directions  explicitly  given  is 
apt  to  become  purely  mechanical  and  of  very  questionable 
educational  value.  Such  exercises,  though  usually  called  practi- 
cal, have  really  little  of  practice  in  them.  In  actual  practice  the  en- 
gineer is  confronted  with  difficulties  which  he  can  overcome  by  a 
knowledge  of  underlying-principles  and  his  ability  to  create  and  as- 
semble h]<  own  apparatus.    The  laboratories  and  shops  of  the  College 
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of  Engineering  have  been  especially  equipped  for  the  purpose  of  il- 
lustrating the  fundamental  principles  of  engineering. 

Schools 

The  College  of  Engineering  includes  the  Schools  of  Chemical, 
Civil,  Electrical,  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  the  Schools  of  Engi- 
neering Geology  and  Mining  Geology.  An  outline  of  the  courses  required 
of  the  students  in  each  of  the  schools  will  be  found  in  the  following 
pages.  The  total  number  of  hours  required  for  graduation  is  fixed  at 
140. 

Thesis 

Each  candidate  for  a  degree  in  engineering  will  be  required  to 
prepare  a  thesis  on  some  special  engineering  subject,  or  elect  such 
engineering  work  for  the  required  number  of  units  as  may  be  deter- 
mined upon  in  consultation  with  the  director  of  the  school.  The 
thesis  may  be  a  test  of  a  power  plant,  a  design  of  a  machine  or  a  piece  of 
apparatus,  or  the  investigation  of  some  process  of  manufacture.  What- 
ever the  subject  selected,  the  thesis  must  show  original  work  or  inves- 
tigation and  be  as  complete  an  exposition  on  the  subject  as  possible. 
The  subject  for  the  thesis  must  be  selected  at  the  beginning  of  the 
senior  year,  and  the  thesis  presented  for  approval  not  later  than  the 
first  Monday  in  May  before  graduation. 

Original  typewritten  copy  or  drawings,  which  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  university,  must  be  presented,  and  any  machine  or 
piece  of  apparatus  constructed  for  this  thesis  shall  also  belong 
to  the  university. 

Degree 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  qualified  by  the  name  of  the 
school  in  which  the  work  is  done,  is  conferred  upon  graduates  of  the 
College  of  Engineering.  For  information  concerning  graduate  degrees 
in  engineering  see  "The  Graduate  School." 

Positions 

No  institution  of  learning  can  guarantee  a  position  to  every  one 
of  its  graduates.  The  giving  of  employment  is  wholly  beyond  control 
of  such  an  institution.  The  university  authorities  will  use  their  best 
efforts  to  aid  worthy  graduates  in  securing  suitable  positions. 

So  far  the  university  has  been  unable  to  meet  the  demand  for 
technically  trained  men,  and  many  are  tempted  by  offer  of  lucrative 
positions  to  leave  school  before  graduation.  The  College  of  Engineer- 
ing of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  whose  requirements  for  admission 
cover  the  work  of  a  high  school  course,  offers  advanced  and  thorough 
courses  to  those  seeking  a  technical  education.    Those  who  have  had 
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the  most  thorough  and  advanced  training  can,  of  course,  hope  to  se- 
cure the  most  desirable  positions.  Those  who  have  made  the  neces- 
sary preparation  are  almost  certain  to  secure  positions  of  responsibili- 
ty and  trust. 

ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  should  be 
at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  Admission  may  be  either  by  certificate 
or  examination.  Graduates  of  affiliated  schools  may  present  their  cer- 
tificates to  the  registrar  on  or  before  matriculation,  as  full  credit  will 
be  given  for  all  approved  courses  taken  in  such  schools.  Credentials 
from  other  high  schools  of  recognized  standing  should  be  filed  with 
the  committee  on  admission  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  open- 
ing of  school.  All  applicants  who  do  not  hold  such  certificates  or 
credentials  should  present  themselves  for  examination. 

A  more  detailed  statement  of  the  university's  plan  of  admission 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  "Admission." 

Admission  may  be  either  to  first-year  work  without  condition,  to 
work  as  an  unclassified  student,  or  to  advanced  standing. 

Admission  to  First  Year 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  usually  stated  in  units.  A 
unit  is  the  standard  amount  of  work  required  in  a  secondary  school 
subject,  given  five  times  a  week,  thirty-six  weeks,  with  recitation 
periods  not  less  than  forty  minutes  in  length.  Fifteen  units  properly 
selected  will  admit  to  the  first  year's  work  without  condition.  Appli- 
cants with  not  more  than  one  unit  deficiency  may  enter  the  freshman 
class  and  make  up  the  deficiency  later,  usually  by  attending  the  Sum- 
mer Session.    The  units  required  are  given  below: 


Subject  Units 

EngHsh    3 

Algebra      1  1-2 

Geometry       1  1-2 

History      1 

+One  Foreign  Languags   __    2 

*Physics  .   1 

Electives          5 

Total      15 


+German  is  preferred  in  Chemical  Engineering. 
^Chemistry,  one  unit;  botany,  one  unit;  zoology,  one  unit;  or  botany 
and  zoology,  one-half  unit  each,  may  be  substituted. 
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Exemptions  from  Prescribed  Work 
Students  presenting  entrance  credit  for  trigonometry,  mechanical 
drawing,  or  manual  training,  may,  on  examination,  be  excused  from 
taking  the  corresponding  college  courses,  but  must  elect  equivalent 
hours  of  college  work. 

Admission  to  Second  Year 
At  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year  each  student  must  file 
with  the  registrar  a  statement  showing  which  branch  of  engineering 
he  chooses  to  follow.  Blanks  for  this  purpose  can  be  secured  at  the 
registry  office  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Engineering  and  the  director  concerned. 

Unclassified  Students 
Applicants  for  admission,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be 
admitted  to  work  suited  to  their  needs  with  the  approval  of  the  dean. 
Such  applicants  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  must  satisfy  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  a  degree. 

Advanced  Standing 
Advanced  standing  will  be  given  for  any  work  properly  done  in 
a  school  having  equal  entrance  and  other  requirements.  Application 
must  be  made  for  advanced  standing  at  matriculation. 

Equipment 

For  a  description  of  the  laboratories,  buildings,  etc.,  and  for  other 
information  concerning  the  College  of  Engineering,  consult  the  proper 
section  in  this  catalog. 

Fees  and  Deposits 
The  fees  and  deposits  payable  by  engineering  students  are  included 
in  the  general  list  in  this  catalog.    For  full  information  see  "Fees 
and  Deposits"  under  "General  Information." 
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OUTLINE  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  SEVERAL  SCHOOLS 

Students  planning  to  enter  any  branch  of  engineering  must  first 
complete  the  first  year  of  regular  work  outlined  below. 


First  Year  Engineering — All  Schools 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 


Course 

Hours 

Course 

Hours 

*Chem.  3  or  Chem.  1 

.  4 

Chem.  7 

4 

English  1     .    .    .  . 

4 

English  2 

4 

Math.  5  

4 

Math.  14 

4 

Math.  6     .     .    .  . 

3 

IMech.  Draw.  2 

.  2 

2 

jShop  2  .    .  . 

2 

JShop  1   

.  1 

Physical  Education  2  .  . 

.  1 

Physical  Education  1 

.  1 

Freshman  Conference    .  . 

Freshman  Conference 

Total  19 

Total 

"T7 

Ch< 

imical  Engineering 

First  Semester 

Second  Year  Second 

Semester 

Math.  117   .  ... 

4 

Math.  118 

4 

.  5 

Physics  52  .  . 

5 

Chem.  5    .    .    .  . 

4 

Chem.  102 

4 

German  2  or  4 

4 

Chem.  103    ...  . 

2 

Economics  9 

2 

Total  -  19 

Total 

19 

First  Semester 

Third 

Year  Second 

Semester 

Chem.  121     ..  . 

,  4 

Chem.  122 

4 

Mech.  151  .... 

.  4 

Chem.  123 

2 

Mech.  152  

2 

Mech.  153    .  . 

4 

M.  E.  1    .    .    .  . 

4 

Mech.  154 

2 

M.  E.  161  .... 

,  1 

Geo).  1 

4 

German  9  .... 

2 

German  10 

2 

Total  17 

Total 

"l8 

First  Semester 

Fourth  Year  Second 

Semester 

Chem.   1C4     .     .  . 

4 

Chem.  KB 

4 

Chem.  51  .... 

4 

Chem.  152  .  . 

4 

Bacteriology  3  .   .  . 

.  4 

E.  E.  53    .  .  . 

3 

E.  E.  51     .     .     .  . 

.  3 

E.  E.  54  .    .  . 

E.  E.  52   

1 

Engineering  51 

3 

English  119    .  . 

2 

Chem.  52 

2 

Total    18  Total  17 


•Students  who  have  not  had  high  school  chemistry  take  Chemistry  1. 

■fStudentji  who  have  not  had  two  years  of  high  school  German  take  German  1  and  2. 

^Students  enterinii  the  College  of  Engineering  who  receive  entrance  credit  in  shop  or 
mechanical  drawing,  will  be  excused  in  soniecases  from  the  required  work  in  these 
subjects  and  will  be  permitted  to  take  elective  subjects  in  their  place;  such  substitu- 
tions are  allowed  only  after  examination  by  the  engineering  faculty. 
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Civil  Engineering 

First  Year 

For  outline  of  first  year's  work  see  preceding  page. 


Secon 

First  Semester 
Course  Hours 

Math.  117  4 

Physics  51  5 

Mech.  Drawing  3    ....  3 

C.  E.  1  4 

C.  E:  161  2 

Total  18 


Year 

Second  Semester 


Course  Hours 

Math.  118  .4 

Physics  52  5 

C.  E.  2  4 

Geol.  3  4 

Economics  9   2 


Total  19 


Third  Year 


First  Semester 

Mech.  151   4 

C.  E.  3   4 

C.  E.  151   4 

Mech.  152   2 

M.  E.  1   4 


Total  18 


Second  Semester 


Mech.  153   4 

Mech.  154   2 

C.  E.  152   4 

C.  E.  53    3 

C.  E.  154   2 

Mech.  155   3 


Total  18 


Fou 


First  Semester 

C.  E.  155   4 

C.  E.  156   1 

C.  E.  59   3 

:     E.  E.  51   3 

j    E.  E.  52   1 

:    Bacteriology  3    4 

English  119   2 


Year 

Second  Semester 

C.  E.  157   1 

C.  E.  158  ........  4 

E.  E.  53    .    .     .     .     ...  3 

E.  E.  54   1 

C.E.  160   4 

Engineering  51   3 


Total  18 


Total  16 
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Electrical  Engineering 
First  Year 

For  outline  of  first  year's  work  see  second  page  preceding. 
Second  Year 


First  Semester 
Course  Hours 

Math.  117   4 

Physics  51   5 

Mech.  Draw.  3    3 

Mech.  Draw.  4    2 

M.  E.  1   4 

Shop  3       .......  1 

Total  19 

Third 

First  Semester 

Mech.  151   4 

Mech.  152   2 

Physics  105   1 

Physics  104   4 

E.  E.  161   4 

E.  E.  162   1 

M.  E.  154   2 

M.  E.  161   1 


Total  19 


Second  Semester 


Course  Hours 

Math.  118    4 

Physics  52   5 

M.  E.  4   3 

Mech.  Draw.  5    2 

Shop  4    1 

E.  E.  1   2 

Economics  9   2 

Total  19 

Year 

Second  Semester 

Mech.  153   4 

Mech.  154   2 

Mech.  155   3 

E.  E.  163   1 

E.  E.  164   4 

E.  E.  165   1 

M.  E.  155   2 

M.  E.  162   1 


Total  18 


Fou 

First  Semester 


C.  E.  1   4 

English  119   2 

E.  E.  171   .  5 

E.  E.  172    3 

E.  E.  173    2 

E.  E.  74    2 


Year 

Second  Semester 

Engineering  51  3 

E.  E.  80  (Thesis)  

E.  E.  81  (Inspection  Trip)  . 

E.  E.  182  1 

E.  E.  183  4 

E.  E.  184  2 

E.  E.  185  5 

E.  E.  186  1 


Total  18 


Total  16 
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Engineering  Geology 
First  Year 

For  outline  of  first  year's  work  see  third  page  preceding. 
Second  Year 


First  Semester  Second  Semester 


Course 

Hours 

Course 

Hours 

Geol.  1  

4 

Geol.  2  

4 

5 

Physics  52  

.    .  5 

Math.  117  

4 

Math.  118  

4 

C.  E.  1  

4 

C,  E.  2   

4 

o 

0 

19 

19 

1  n  1  ru 

T  cd.r 

First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

Mech.  151  

4 

M.  E.  4  

3 

Chem.  121  

4 

Geol.  4  

,    .  4 

Geol.  3  

4 

Geol.  101  

3 

Geol.  17  

2 

Geol.  104  

4 

Geol.  100  

3 

Geol.  108  

4 

— 
17 

— 
18 

Fourth 

Year 

First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

Geol.  102  

3 

Geol.  103  

3 

E.  E.  51  &  52  .    .    .  . 

4  or 

Mech.  155  

3 

M.  E.  154  &  161  .    .  , 

.    3  or 

Geol.  107  or  112   .    .  . 

.  4 

C.  E.  59  

.    3  or 

E.  E.  53  &  54  .    .    .  . 

4  or 

C.  E.  3   

4  or 

M.  E.  155  &  162  .    .  . 

.    3  or 

C.  E.  151   

.    4  or 

C.  E.  53   

.    3  or 

C.  E.  155  

4 

C.  E.  154  &  158    .    .  . 

.    6  or 

*Electives  to  make  a 

C.  E.  152   

.    4  or 

total  of  18 

hours. 

C.  E.  160   

,  4 

*Electives  to  make  a 

total  of  16  hours. 

*Electives 

Beside  the  required  work  listed  above  in  the  fourth  year,  addition- 
al hours  must  be  selected  as  follows: 

a.  In  English,  four  additional  hours  from  English  11,  16,  17  and  19. 

b.  In  Geology,  enough  additional  hours  to  make  a  total  of  46  in 
this  department,  selected  from  Geology  105,  106,  107,  112,  113,200,201, 
and  202. 

c.  Enough  hours  of  free  electives  in  addition  to  all  the  above  re- 
quirements, taken  from  the  departments  named  below,  to  make  a  total 
of  141  hours  for  the  entire  course:  Departments  of  Chemistry,  Econom- 
ics, Engineering,  EngUsh,  Geology,  Mathematics,  Physics 
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Mechanical  Engineering 


First  Year 

For  outline  of  first  year's  work  see  fourth  page  preceding. 


Second 

Year 

First  Semestkr 

Second  Semester 

Course 

Hours 

Course 

Hours 

Math.  117    ...  . 

.    .    .  4 

Math.  118  ... 

4 

Mech.  Draw.  3 

.    .    .  3 

M.E.  2  

4 

Physics  51     .  . 

.    .    .  5 

Physics  52  ...  . 

5 

M.  E.  1  

.    .    .  4 

M.  E.  4  

3 

Mech.  Draw.  4 

.    .    .  2 

Mech.  Draw.  5 

2 

Shop  3  .... 

...  1 

Shop  4      .     .    .  . 

1 

Total  19 

Total 

19 

Third 

Year 

First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

Mech.  151  .  ... 

...  4 

Mech.  153    .    .    .  . 

4 

Mech.  152  .    .    .  . 

...  2 

Mech.  155    ...  . 

3 

Mech.  156   ...  . 

...  2 

M.  E.  155    .  ... 

2 

M.  E.  158    ...  . 

.    .    .  4 

M.  E.  52     .     .    .  . 

2 

M.  E.  154   .     .    .  . 

...  2 

Mech.  154  .... 

2 

Mech.  Draw.  51  . 

.    .    .  2 

M.  E.  162    .  ... 

1 

M.  E.  3      .     .    .  . 

...  1 

Economics  9    .    .  . 

2 

M.  E.  161   

...  1 

Total  18 

Total 

16 

Fourth  Year 

First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

M.  E.  163  .... 

...  4 

M.  E.  57  .... 

2 

M.  E.  153  .... 

...  2 

M.  E.  67  (Thesis) 

English  119  ... 

...  2 

M.  E.  164  .... 

3 

C.  E.  1  

...  4 

M.  E.  165    .  ... 

2 

M.  E.  56  .... 

2 

M.  E.  167  .... 

3 

E.  E.  51   

...  3 

E.  E.  53  .... 

3 

E.  E.  52    .    ...    .  . 

E.  E.  54   

1 

3 

Total  18 

Total 

17 
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First  Year 

For  outline  of  first  year's  work  see  fifth  page  preceding. 
Second  Year 


First  Semester 


Course  Hours 
Physics  51   .     .     ....  5 

Math.  117  4 

C.  E.  1  4 

Geol.  1  4 


Total  17 


First  Semester 

E.  E.   51   3 

E.  E.  52    1 

Mining  Geol.  53     .     .     .    .  2 

Mining  Geol.  54              .    .  3 

Mining  Geol.  55   4 

Mining  Geol.  56   2 

English  119   2 


Total  17 


Second  Semester 
Course  Hours 

Physics  52   5 

Chem.  2   4 

Chem.  5    4 

Geol.  2   4 

Economics  9    2 

Total  19 


.    .  4 

.    .  4 

.    .  3 

,    .  4 

.  2 

:al  17 


Second  Semester 

E.  E.  53   3 

E.  E.  54   1 

Geol.  104   4 

Engineering  51   3 

Mech.  155   3 

Mining  Geol.  57     .     .    .  3 

Thesis  

Total  17 


Third  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

M.  E.  1  4  C.  E.  2  

Geol.  102  3  Mech.  153  

Chem.  101  4  Geol.  103  

Mining  Geol.  51  3  Mining  Geol.  52    ...  . 

Mech.  151  4  Mech.  154  

Mech.  152  '.2 

Total    20  Tot 


Fourth  Year 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


Note — First  semester  courses  are  marked  "a."  Second  semester 
courses  are  marked  "b."  Courses  with  no  letter  attached  are  given  both 
semesters. 

BACTERIOLOGY 

Professor  Ellison 
Bacteriology  3a.  Sanitary  Bacteriology:  A  study  of  the  funda- 
mental bacterial  activity;  the  analysis  of  water,  soil,  and  milk;  the 
testing  of  disinfectants;  a  study  of  septic  tanks  and  the  problems  of 
public  sanitation.  This  course  is  designed  especially  for  students  in 
engineering.  Laboratory,  conferences,  and  lectures.  Deposit  re- 
quired. 4  hours. 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 
Professor  DeBarr,  Professor  Williams,  Assistant  Professor 
Porter,  Miss  Briegel,  Miss  Johnson 

Chemistry  I.  General  Chemistry:  Two  lectures  and  two 
laboratory  periods  of  three  hours  each  per  week.  Deposit  required. 
Professor  DeBarr,  Miss  Briegel.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  2.  General  Chemistry:  A  continuation  of  Chem- 
istry 1.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  three  hours  each 
per  week.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  1.  Deposit  required.  Professor 
DeBarr,  Miss  Briegel.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  3a.  General  Chemistry:  This  course  is  planned 
for  those  students  who  have  had  one  year  of  high  school  chemistry. 
Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  three  hours  each  per  week. 
Prerequisite,  one  entrance  credit  in  chemistry.  Deposit  required. 
Assistant  Professor  Porter.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  5.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Volumetric  and  gravi- 
metric estimations.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
7.    Deposit  required.    Miss  Briegel.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  7b.  Analytical  Chemistry:  Analysis  of  unknowns. 
Laboratory  and  lectures.  Open  only  to  students  in  engineering.  Pre- 
requisite, Chemistry  1  or  3.    Deposit  required.    Professor  Williams. 

4  hours. 

Chemistry  51a.    Electro-Chemistry:    This  course  takes  up  the 
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elements  of  physical  chemistry.  Theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation, 
migration  of  ions,  conductivity  of  solutions,  electromotive  force,  elec- 
trolysis, and  some  of  the  applications  of  electro-chemistry.  Prerequi- 
sites, Chemistry  7,  Physics  52,  and  Mathematics  117.  Lectures  and 
recitations  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours.  Deposit  required. 
Professor  Williams.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  52b.  Chemical  Technology:  Lectures  and  reci- 
tations upon  the  processes  employed  in  industrial  chemistry.  Pre- 
requisites, Chemistry  4,  5,  and  121.    Professor  DeBarr.  2  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Chemistry  lOla.  Advanced  Qualitative  Chemistry:  Contin- 
uation of  Chemistry  7.  Deposit  required.  Professor  Williams.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  102b.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis:  Contin- 
uation of  Chemistry  5.    Deposit  required.  Miss  Briegel.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  103a.  Inorganic  Preparations:  Laboratory  with 
lectures.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  7.  Deposit  required.  Assistant 
Professor  Porter.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  104a.  Assaying:  This  course  deals  with  the  esti- 
mation of  iron,  lead,  copper,  silver,  zinc,  etc.,  by  the  wet  way,  and  of 
gold  and  silver  by  the  use  of  fluxes  and  other  reagents.  Prerequisite, 
Chemistry  5.    Deposit  required.    Assistant  Professor  Porter.    4  hours. 

Chemistry  106b.  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal  Analysis:  A  study  of 
iron,  steel,  and  coal  used  in  commerce  and  for  domestic  purposes. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  5.  Deposit  required.  Assistant  Professor 
Porter  4  hours. 

Chemistry  I2la.  Organic  Chemistry:  This  course  embraces 
a  study  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series  of  hydrocarbons  and  their 
derivatives.    Prerequisites,  Chemistry  5.    Assistant  Professor  Porter. 

4  hours. 

Chemistry  122b.  Organic  Analysis:  Analysis  of  alkaloids  and 
organic  acids.  Examination  of  fats  and  oils.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
121.    Deposit  required.    Assistant  Professor  Porter.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  123b.  Organic  Preparations:  Laboratory  with 
lectures.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  7,  121,  and  German  2.  Deposit  re- 
quired.   Assistant  Professor  Porter.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  152.  Elementary  Physico-Chemical  Measure- 
ments: A  laboratory  course  that  must  be  taken  with  or  after  Chem- 
istry 151.  Molecular  weight  determinations  by  vapor  density,  freez- 
ing and  boihng  point  methods,  study  of  solutions,  solubility,  conductiv- 
ity, transport  numbers,  etc.    Deposit  required.   Professor  Williams. 

4  hours. 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Professor  Tucker,  Assistant  Professor  Terrell 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Civil  Engineering  la.  Surveying:  Theory  and  use  of  the  ordi- 
nary instruments  of  surveying  such  as  the  tape,  compass,  transit 
and  level.  The  common  operations  of  surveying  and  of  calculating 
and  plotting  surveys  are  taught.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  6.  As- 
sistant Professor  Terrell.  4  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  2b.  Advanced  Surveying:  Some  atten- 
tion is  devoted  to  triangulation,  topography  and  hydrography,  astron- 
omy, and  geodesy.  The  theory  and  use  of  the  plane  table,  sextant, 
barometer,  slide  rule,  and  instruments  of  lesser  importance  are  studied. 
The  class  will  make  a  topographic  survey  of  a  piece  of  land,  take 
topographic  notes  over  it  and  produce  a  finished  map  of  the  section. 
Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  1.   Assistant  Professor  Terrell.   4  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  3a.  Roads  and  Pavements:  The  principles 
involved  in  the  location  and  construction  of  highways,  streets,  and 
roads  are  studied,  and  numerous  numerical  problems  solved  illustrat- 
ing them.    Professor  Tucker.  4  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  53b.  Sewerage:  Design  and  construction 
of  sewerage  systems  both  separate  and  combined,  determination  of 
size  and  capacity  and  modern  methods  of  sewage  disposal.  Prerequi- 
site, Civil  Engineering  2.  Professor  Tucker.  3  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  59a.  Water  Supplies:  A  study  of  the 
quantity,  quality,  and  source  of  potable  water  supplies  with  the 
necessary  structures  for  collecting  the  same.  A  brief  study  of  the 
operation  of  distribution  systems,  with  considerable  attention  to 
modern  methods  of  purifying  and  improving  water  for  domestic  and 
commercial  uses.    Assistant  Professor  Terrell.  3  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Civil  Engineering  I5la.  Railroad  Surveying:  A  study  of  the 
best  practice  in  railroad  field  work,  including  the  mathematics  of 
simple  and  compound  curves  and  of  earthwork  computation.  Some 
field  practice  in  curves;  the  projection  of  a  line  on  a  map  and  esti- 
mates together  with  approximate  design  of  structures.  Prerequisite, 
Civil  Engineering  2.    Professor  Tucker.  4  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  152b.  Railroad  Surveying:  A  continuation 
of  Civil  Engineering  151.    Professor  Tucker.  4  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  154b.  Foundations:  Foundations  on  land  and 
in  water,  cribwork,  cofferdams,  caissons,  piles,  and  pile  driving;  stone, 
brick,  concrete,  pneumatic  processes,  etc.   Professor  Tucker.    2  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  155a.    Structural  Engineering:   The  calcu- 
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lation  of  stresses  in  steel  roofs,  bridges,  and  buildings.  Studies  are 
made  of  systems  of  loading  and  the  solution  of  trusses  by  graphics. 
The  principles  taught  in  Mechanics  153  are  brought  into  use  in  the  de- 
sign of  members.  Prerequisite,  Mechanics  153.  Assistant  Professor 
Terrell.  4  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  156a.  Railroad  Engineering:  This  course 
treats  of  economics  of  railway  operation  and  maintenance,  fundamen- 
tals of  terminal  designs,  and  trunk  line  electrification,  and  deals  briefly 
with  railroad  accounting,  valuations,  and  reports.  Prerequisites,  Civil 
Engineering  151  and  152.    Professor  Tucker.  1  hour. 

Civil  Engineering  i57b.  Railroad  Engineering:  A  contin- 
uation of  Civil  Engineering  156.    Professor  Tucker.  1  hour. 

Civil  Engineering  158b.  Masonry  Structures:  Including  build- 
ing stone  and  quarrying  and  the  design  and  construction  of  arches, 
dams,  retaining  walls,  piers,  and  buildings  of  stone,  brick,  and  concrete 
masonry,  with  special  attention  to  reinforced  concrete.  Prerequisite, 
Mechanics  153.    Assistant  Professor  Terrell.  4  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  160b.  Structural  Design:  The  actual  detail- 
ing of  simple  metal  structures.  Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  155. 
Assistant  Professor  Terrell.  4  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  161.  Fire  Protection:  A  study  of  the  prin- 
cipal classes  of  fire  hazards  in  building  construction  and  of  modern 
methods  for  obviating  or  controUing  them.  The  leading  types  of  slow 
burning  or  fire- resisting  construction  are  considered,  together  with 
plans  and  lay-outs  providing  maximum  safety  for  persons  and  property. 
Professor  Tucker.  2  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

Civil  Engineering  200.  Advanced  Structural  Design:  Analy- 
sis and  design  of  less  simple  structures  of  steel.  3  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  201.  Advanced  Structural  Design:  Con- 
tinuation of  Civil  Engineering  200.  3  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  202.  Re-inforced  Concrete:  Design  and 
experimental  work.  4  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  203.  Railroad:  A  study  of  railroad  statis- 
tics, management,  and  operation.  4  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  204.  Water  Purification  and  Sewage  Dis- 
posal: The  chemical  and  bacterial  analysis  of  water  and  sewage, 
and  the  design  of  plants  for  commercially  accomplishing  the  same. 

3  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  205.  Water  Purification  and  Sewage  Dis- 
posal:   Continuation  of  Civil  Engineering  204.  3  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  206.  Water  Power  or  Irrigation  Engi- 
neering:   Stream  flow  data.    Hydraulic  turbines.    Design  and  con- 
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struction  of  dams  and  controlling  works.  3  hours- 

Civil  Engineering  207.  Water  Power  or  Irrigation  Engi- 
neering:  Continuation  of  Civil  Engineering  206.  3  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  208.  Highway  Engineering:  Research 
and  experimentation  in  the  use  of  asphaltic  and  bituminous  materials 
for  street  purposes  and  allied  problems.  4  hours. 

ECONOMICS 
Professor  Dowd,    Associate  Professor  Adams 
Economics  9b.    Business  Administration:    A  study  of  legal 
forms,  credit  instruments,  funding  operations,  accounting,  and  execu- 
tive duties.    Associate  Professor  Adams.  2  hours. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
Professor  Bozell,  Associate  Professor  Morrow,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Press,  Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Molinard,  Mr.  Noble, 
Mr.  Knox 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Electrical  Engineering  I.  Electrical  Machinery  and  Wiring: 
Parts,  nomenclature,  construction,  and  assembly  of  electrical  genera- 
tors, motors,  coils,  magnets,  and  other  electrical  apparatus;  electrical 
wiring  and  wiring  appliances;  the  National  Electric  Code.  Recitations 
and  shop  and  laboratory  practice.  No  prerequisite.  Professor  Bozell 
and  Associate  Professor  Morrow.  2  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  2.  Radio  Telegraphy:  Sending  and 
receiving  of  radio  grams.  Arrangement  and  operation  of  different 
types  of  radio  apparatus.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  No  prerequisite. 
Assistant  Professor  Press.  2  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  51a.  Direct  Current  Machinery:  For 
civil,  geological,  and  mechanical  engineering  students.  Electricity; 
magnetism;  theory  of  direct  current  machinery.  Lectures  and  recita- 
tions.   Prerequisites,  Physics  2  or  52.    Assistant  Professor  Press, 

3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  52a.  Electrical  Engineering  Labora- 
tory: For  civil,  geological,  and  mechanical  engineering  students.  Ex- 
perimental work  with  direct  current  machinery  and  the  instruments 
used  therewith.  Prerequisite,  enrollment  in  Electrical  Engineering  51. 
Assistant  Professor  Press.  1  hour. 

Electrical  Engineering  53b.  Alternating  Current  Machinery: 
For  civil,  geological,  and  mechanical  engineering  students.  Theory  of 
alternating  currents,  alternating  current  machinery.  Lectures  and  reci- 
tations. Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  51.  Assistant  Professor 
Press.  3  hours. 
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Electrical  Engineering  54b.  Electrical  Engineering  Labora- 
-tory:  For  civil,  geological,  and  mechanical  engineering  students.  Ex- 
perimental work  with  alternating  current  circuits,  alternating  current 
machinery,  and  the  instruments  used  therewith.  Prerequisite,  enroll- 
ment in  Electrical  Engineering  53.  Assistant  Professor  Press.     1  hour. 

Electrical  Engineering  74a.  Electrical  Machine  Design; 
Theory  and  principles  underlying  the  design  of  electrical  machinery  in 
all  details — electrical  and  mechanical.  At  least  one  design  will  be 
completed,  including  all  drawings,  by  each  student.  Lectures,  recita- 
tions, and  design  periods.  Prerequisites,  Mechanics  153,  and  enrollment 
in  Electrical  Engineering  171.  Assistant  Professor  Press.         2  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  80b.  Professional  Thesis:  Prelimi- 
nary reading  during  the  first  semester.  For  the  second  semester,  the 
student  is  expected  to  devote  a  large  part  of  his  free  time  to  the  per- 
sonal investigation,  experimental  or  otherwise,  of  his  subject,  and  to 
write  an  acceptable  thesis  upon  his  results  and  conclusions.  Professor 
Bozell  or  other  instructors,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject 
chosen.    Eight  hours  a  week,  by  appointment. 

Electrical  Engineering  81b.  Inspection  Trip:  A  more  or  less 
extended  trip — the  nature  and  points  visited  varying  from  year  to 
year — for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  installations,  operating  and  under 
construction,  and  manufacturing  plants  of  special  interest  to  electrical 
engineers.    The  students  will  be  accompanied  by  Professor  Bozell. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Electrical  Engineering  I6la.  Direct  Current  Machinery:  Ad- 
vanced work  in  electricity  and  magnetism.  The  theory  of  direct  cur- 
rent machinery,  circuits,  and  instruments.  Lectures  and  recitations. 
Prerequisite,  enrollment  in  Physics  104.     Associate  Professor  Morrow. 

4  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  162a.  Electrical  Engineering  Labor- 
atory: Experimental  work  with  direct  current  machinery  and  meas- 
uring instruments.  Prerequisite,  enrollment  in  Electrical  Engineering 
161.    Associate  Professor  Morrow.  1  hour. 

Electrical  Engineering  163b.  Electrical  Engineering  Labor- 
atory; Continuation  of  Electrical  Engineering  162.  Commercial  tests 
and  operation.  Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  162.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Morrow.  1  hour. 

Electrical  Engineering  164b.  Theory  of  Alternating  Currents: 
A  study,  mainly  mathematical,  of  alternating  currents,  alternating  cur- 
rent circuits  and  phenomena.  The  fundamental  theory  of  alternating 
current  machinery.  Prerequisites,  Physics  104  and  Mathematics  117, 
Professor  Bozell.  4  hours. 
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Electrical  Engineering  165b.  Electrical  Laboratory:  Advanced 
electrical  measurements;  experimental  work  with  measuring  instru- 
ments, apparatus,  circuits,  and  conditions  pertaining  specially  to  alter- 
nating currents.  Prerequisites,  Physics  105  and  enrollment  in  Electrical 
Engineering  164.  Associate  Professor  Morrow.  Ihour. 

Electrical  Engineering  I7la.  Alternating  Current  Machinery: 
The  theory  and  study  of  alternating  current  machinery.  Lectures  and 
recitations.    Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  165.  Professor  Bozell. 

5  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  172a.  Experimental  Electrical  Engi- 
neering: Experimental  work  with  alternating  current  machinery;  meth- 
ods of  testing  and  operation.  Work  in  the  operation  of  combinations 
of  direct  and  alternating  current  machinery.  Prerequisite,  enrollment 
in  Electrical  Engineering  171.    Associate  Professor  Morrow.  3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  173a.  Telegraph  and  Telephone  En- 
gineering: Principles  underlying  telephone  apparatus;  operation  of 
apparatus  and  systems.  Experimental  work  with  apparatus  and 
equipment.  Theory  of  signaling  in  line  and  wireless  telegraphy.  Lec- 
tures, recitations,  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing 165.   Mr.  Wood.  2  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  182.  Current  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing: Systematic  reading  with  weekly  reports  and  discussions  of  cur- 
rent periodicals  and  elastrical  eagineering.  Discussion  of  theory  and 
practice  therein  contained.  One  recitation  per  week.  Professor 
Bozell.  1  hour. 

Electrical  Enginsering  183b.  Advanced  Machinery  and  Trans- 
mission: Advanced  study  of  dynamic  machinery.  Special  apparatus. 
Principles  of  transmission  and  distribution  of  electric  power.  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  assigned  readings.  Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing 172.  4  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  184b.  Advanced  Experimental  Elec- 
trical Engineering:  Advanced  experimental  work  with  alternating 
current  machinery,  special  apparatus,  railway  apparatus;  illumination 
and  photometry.  Complete  tests  of  outside  plants  where  practicable. 
Prerequisite,  enrollment  in  Electrical  Engineering  183.  2  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  185b.  Power  Plants,  Electric  Rail- 
ways, and  Illumination:  Economic  design  and  operation  of  electric 
power  plants.  Selection  of  machinery.  Operation.  Fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  electric  railways.  A  general  study  of  illumination.  Photometry. 
Illuminating  machinery  and  apparatus,  Lectures,  recitations,  readings, 
and  design.  Prerequisites,  Electrical  Engineering  172,  and  Mechanical 
Engineering  162.  5  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  186b.    Special  Lectures  in  Electrical 
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Engineering:  Lectures  on  public  utility  finance,  corporation  law,  bills 
and  notes,  corporate  management,  and  electrical  engineering  operation 
and  practice.  1  hour. 

Primarily  For  Graduates  . 

Electrical  Engineering  201.  Advanced  Alternating  Currents: 
Study  of  Steinmetz'  writings  on  alternating  currents  with  a  compari- 
son with  other  authors'  theories  and  methods.  3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  202.  Transient  Phenomena:  Study 
of  Steinmetz'  writings  on  transients  with  a  comparison  with  other 
authors"  theories  and  methods.  3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  203.  Current  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing: This  includes  systematic  reading  of  current  American,  Enghsh, 
French,  German,  and  other  periodicals  in  electrical  engineering  with 
weekly  reports  and  a  comparison  of  theory  and  practice  found  therein 
with  former  practices  and  with  each  other.  A  general  criticism  of  all 
of  the  important  articles.  Credit  will  be  given  each  semester  taken, 
but  not  to  exceed  nine  hours  credit  will  be  given  any  one  person. 

3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  204.  Advanced  Electrical  Railway 
Engineering:  Investigation  of  capitahzation,  operation,  manage- 
ment, and  engineering.  This  will  be  supplemented  with  tests  on 
equipment  and  selection  of  equipment,  rolling  stock,  etc.         3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  205.  Advanced  Electrical  Railway 
Engineering:    Continuation  of  Electrical  Engineering  204.     3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  206.  Advanced  Steam  Power  Plant 
Engineering:  This  course  includes  methods  of  rate  making,  manage- 
ment, cost  accounting,  equipment,  operation,  and  public  relations. 

3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  207.  Advanced  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Plant  Engineering:  The  course  includes  hydrauhc  development 
and  methods  of  rate  making,  management,  cost  accounting,  equip- 
ment, operation,  and  pubHc  relations.  3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  208.  Advanced  Electrical  Trans- 
mission: Problems  involved  in  modern  high-voltage,  high-power 
systems.    Design,  construction,  and  operation.  3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  209.  Electrical  Engineering  Re- 
search: The  subject  in  each  case  will  be  selected  by  the  student 
and  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department.  Work  will  include  a 
detailed  study  with  such  conferences,  readings,  laboratory  work,  and 
lectures  as  the  work  selected  may  demand.  Credit  may  be  received 
in  each  new  subject  taken  up,  but  not  to  exceed  five  hours  will  be 
given  in  any  one  semester. 

Electrical  Engineering  210.  Advanced  Radio  Telegraphy  and 
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RadioTelephony:  The  theory  of  radio  telegraphy  and  radio  telephony. 
Experimental  and  theoretical  study  of  oscillating  circuits  and  accom- 
panying apparatus.  Lectures  and  laboratory  in  advanced  physics. 
Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  164  or  equivalent  work.      3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  211.  Engineering  Mathematics:  Ad- 
vanced methods  for  solving  difficult  engineering  problems.  Heaviside 
and  Heaviside-press  operators.  Harmonic  analysis.  Cable  and  tele- 
graph currents.  Pole  shoe  wave  forms.  Aid  gap  reluctances  and 
leakages.  High  and  low  frequency  effects  on  resistances  and  react- 
ances. Harmonic  damping  factors.  Pole  shoe  losses.  Advanced  com- 
mutation theory.  Flux  of  heat  in  armature  conductors,  laminations, 
oil-cooled  transformers.  Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  174.  2  hours. 

ENGINEERING 

Professor  Felgar,  Professor  Bozell,  Professor  Tucker 
Engineering  51b.  Contracts  and  Engineering:  A  study  of 
the  principles  of  business  law  with  special  reference  to  engineering 
and  engineering  contracts;  practice  in  analysis  and  improvement  of 
existing  types,  and  in  solving  typical  problems  in  specification  writ- 
ing.   Professor  Tucker.  3  hours. 

For  Graduates  ' 
Engineering  201.    Public  Utility  Control:     The  history  and 
present  status  of  public  utility  commissions;  study  of  current  deci- 
sions.   Professor  Bozell.  3  hours. 

Engineering  202.  Engineering  Valuation  of  Public  Utilities: 
The  elements  entering  into  valuation  of  public  utilities  for  different 
purposes,  such  as  purchase  by  the  people,  sale  to  private  capital,  rate 
making,  etc.  A  study  will  be  made  of  valuations  which  have  been 
made  by  engineers  of  note.  One  original  valuation  will  be  worked 
out  with  some  degree  of  detail.    Professor  Bozell.  2  hours. 

Engineering  203.  Organization  and  Management:  The 
principles  of  efficiency  of  organization  and  management  as  applied  to 
a  company  or  corporation  doing  engineering  work,  manufacturing  or 
supplying  power.  Text-book,  lectures,  and  problems.  Prerequisite, 
Economics  9.    Professor  Felgar.  2  hours. 

ENGLISH 

Professor  Brewer,   Professor  Hadsell,  Assistant  Professor 
Ramey,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  W.  S.  Campbell 
English  I.    First  Principles  of  English    Composition:  Lec- 
ures  on  the  whole  composition,   paragraph,  and  sentence.    Daily  and 
fortnightly  themes.    This  course  is  the  basis  of  all  later  work  in 
composition  and  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  will  work  done 
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elsewhere  be  substituted  for  it.  Professor  Brewer,  Professor  Hadsell, 
Assistant  Professor  Ramey,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  W.  S.  Campbell, 
Mr.  L.  Q.  Campbell,  Miss  Mauk.  4  hours. 

English  2.  First  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Long 
and  short  themes  at  stated  intervals.  A  study  of  selected  examples 
of  nineteenth  century  prose.  Lectures  on  the  use  of  words.  English 
2  is  a  continuation  of  and  presupposes  English  1.  Professor  Brewer, 
Professor  Hadsell,  Assistant  Professor  Ramey,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Campbell,  Mr.  L.  Q.  Campbell,  Miss  Mauk.  4  hours. 

English  Ha.  American  Literature:  A  study  of  the  literary 
productions  of  America,  from  the  settlement  of  the  colonies  to  the 
present  time.  Lectures  and  reports  from  assigned  readings.  Prere- 
quisites, EngUsh  1  and  2.    Mr.  W.  S.  Campbell.  4  hours. 

English  16a.  Advanced  Composition:  This  course  affords 
practice  in  the  various  kinds  of  writing  to  students  who  have  passed 
English  1  and  2.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  sophomores.  Assistant 
Professor  Ramey.  2  hours. 

English  17b,  Advanced  Composition:  A  continuation  of 
English  16.  Open  also  to  students  who  have  not  taken  English  16 
but  who  have  had  sufficient  preparation  to  do  the  work  of  the  course. 
Prerequisites,  English  1  and  2.    Assistant  Professor  Ramey.    2  hours. 

English  Il9a.  Advanced  Composition:  This  course  is  intended 
for  engineers  and  students  in  science  of  junior  and  senior  rank.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  given  to  the  gathering  and  preparation  of  ma- 
terial, and  to  the  writing  and  criticism  of  scientific  papers.  Professor 
Hadsell.  2  hours. 

FRESHMAN  CONFERENCE 

Freshman  Conference.  A  professor  from  each  one  oftheschools 
in  the  College  of  Engineering  will  present  to  the  freshmen  during  the 
year  the  scope  of  work  included  in  his  school,  the  field  for  which  the 
work  prepares  him,  the  kind  of  work  he  will  have  to  do  in  the 
field  when  he  graduates,  and  the  opportunities  of  that  line  of  engineer- 
ing work  as  a  profession.  The  conference  is  required  of  all  freshmen 
engineers;  it  meets  once  a  month,  according  to  the  schedule.  The 
meetings  will  be  supplemented  by  assigned  readings  and  technical 
reports. 

GEOLOGY 

Professor  Mehl,   Assistant  Professor  Monnett,    Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  Decker,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Scudder 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates 
Geology  I.     Elementary    Geology:     A  general  introductory 
course  treating  of  the  earth  and  its  materials,  the  constructive  and 
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destructive  processes  with  their  effects  on  the  earth,  the  origin  and 
modification  of  its  surface  features,  etc.  The  course  takes  up  the  prob- 
able origin  of  the  earth  and  its  past  history  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
course  is  conducted  by  means  of  recitations,  lectures,  and  laboratory. 
A  field  trip  to  the  Arbuckle  Mountains  is  a  part  of  the  required  work. 
Professor  Mehl,  Assistant  Professor  Monnett,  Mr.  Williams.     4  hours. 

Geology  2.  Physiography:  The  features  of  the  earth's  surface 
with  special  reference  to  their  origin  and  the  agencies  that  tend  to 
modify  them.  The  course  includes  a  brief  consideration  of  meteor- 
ology. The  laboratory  work  in  connection  with  this  course  deals  largely 
with  the  interpretation  of  topographic  maps.  A  field  trip  to  the  Ar- 
buckle Mountains  is  a  part  of  the  required  work.  The  course  logically 
follows  Geology  1.  Assistant  Professor  Monnett,  Mr.  Wilhams.  4  hours. 

Geology  3.  Elementary  Mineralogy  and  Petrology:  An  in- 
troduction to  crystallography,  a  study  of  the  rock  forming  minerals  and 
of  their  combination  into  rocks.  The  study  of  the  origin,  classifica- 
tion, physical  characteristics,  and  uses  of  igneous,  metamorphic,  and 
sedimentary  rocks.  Numerous  specimens  of  the  rocks  and  minerals  of 
the  various  types  are  studied  in  the  laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Geology 
1.    Mr.  Decker.  4  hours. . 

Geology  4b.  Map  Interpretation:  A  critical  study  of  geologic 
and  topographic  maps.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  various  types  of  structure  indicated  by  the  forms  of  the  out- 
crops. Each  student  will  make  a  geological  map  of  a  small  area.  A 
field  excursion  is  required  as  a  part  of  the  course.  Prerequisites,  Geol- 
ogy 1  and  2.  Desirable  antecedent.  Mathematics  9.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Monnett.  4  hours. 

Geology  17.  Elementary  Historical  Geology:  Areviewofthe 
leading  theories  in  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  earth,  a  considera- 
tion of  the  principles  upon  which  the  subdivisions  of  geological  history 
are  based,  the  history  of  the  land  masses,  and  a  brief  study  of  the 
larger  groups  of  organisms  and  the  part  they  play  in  geological  history. 
Prerequisite,  Geology  1.    Assistant  Professor  Monnett.  2  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Geology  lOOa.  Elementary  Paleontology:  A  study  of  the 
structures,  development,  and  relationships  of  the  invertebrates,  organ- 
ization of  the  faunas  and  the  relation  of  faunas  to  environment.  Lec- 
tures, readings,  and  laboratory.  Prerequisites,  Geology  1  and  17.  Pro- 
fessor Mehl.  3  hours. 

Geology  lOlb.  Elementary  Paleontology:  A  continuation  of 
Geology  100.  A  study  of  the  structure,  development,  and  relationship 
of  the  vertebrates,  their  distribution  and  migration.  Lectures  and  as- 
signed readings.    Prerequisite,  Geology  100.    Professor  Mehl.    3  hours. 
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Geology  I02a.  Crystallography  and  Mineralogy:  A  study  of 
the  laws  of  crystallization  and  their  application  to  the  crystal  systems, 
a  study  of  the  geometric  forms,  physical  characters  of  crystalline 
minerals,  illustrated  in  th^  laboratory  by  crystal  models  and  minerals 
crystals.  Prerequisites,  Geology  1,  3,  and  Chemistry  1.  Deposit  re- 
quired.   Mr.  Decker.  3  hours. 

Geology  103b.  Mineralogy:  A  continuation  of  Geology  102,  blow- 
pipe analysis  and  determinative  mineralogy,  a  study  of  the  methods  of 
mineral  determination  and  the  application  of  these  methods  in  the 
laboratory,  and  a  detailed  study  of  a  large  number  of  minerals.  Pre- 
requisite, Geology  102.    Deposit  required.    Mr.  Decker.  3  hours. 

Geology  104b.  Economic  Geology:  A  study  of  the  origin, 
mode  of  occurrence,  geologic,  and  geographic  distribution  and  production 
of  non-metallic  and  metallic  minerals,  including  coal,  oil,  gas,  abrasives, 
fertilizers,  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  tin,  and  the  minor  min- 
erals. Prerequisites,  Geology  3,  Chemistry  1.  Desirable  antecedent, 
Geology  17.    Mr.  Decker.  4  hours. 

Geology  105a.  Continental  Evolution:  The  principles  of  con- 
tinental evolution  based  chiefly  on  the  physical  history  of  North  Ameri- 
ca. PrerequiHtes,  Geology  1,  2,  and  101.  Desirable  antecedents.  Ge- 
ology 3  and  17.    Professor  Mehl.  4  hours. 

Geology  106b.  Continental  Evolution:  A  continuation  of 
Geology  105.  The  nature  of  the  work  is  the  same.  Prerequisite,  Geolo- 
gy 105.     Professor  Mehl.  4  hours. 

Geology  107b.  Petroleum  and  Gas;  This  course  includes  a 
critical  study  of  the  modern  theories  of  the  origin,  migration,  and  ac- 
cumulation of  oil  and  gas,  the  location,  stratigraphy,  and  structure  of 
the  important  fields,  and  the  methods  of  prospecting  and  exploiting 
these  resources.  Assigned  readings,  lectures,  and  laboratory.  A  field 
trip  not  to  exceed  three  days  is  required.  Prerequisites,  Geology  108, 
Civil  Engineering  1  and  2.     Professor  Mehl.  4  hours. 

Geology  108b.  Advanced  General  Geology:  A  critical  study 
of  the  origin  and  modification  of  geographic  features  and  the  agents 
and  processes  involved.  Prerequisites,  Geology  1,  2,  3,  and  17.  Professor 
Mehl.  4  hours. 

Geology  112.  Special  Problems:  In  this  course  an  opportuni- 
ty is  given  to  advanced  students  to  carry  on  original  investigation 
along  the  lines  of  their  particular  interest.  Permission  to  register  for 
this  work  must  be  granted  by  the  head  of  the  department  and  the  in- 
structor under  whom  the  investigations  are  to  be  carried  out.  Pre- 
requisites, Geology  3,  4,  and  other  courses  that  are  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  problem.  Professor  Mehl  and  others.  Credit  varies. 

Geology  113.   Field  Work:  Students  who  have  had  sufficient  pre- 
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liminary  training  may  pursue  systematic  field  work  under  direct  super- 
vision of  the  department.  For  this  suitable  credit  will  be  given. 
The  work  will  be  planned  for  each  individual.  Registration  in  this 
course   must    be   approved   by   the   department.    Professor  Mehl, 

Credit  varies. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

Geology  200a.  Petrography:  A  study  of  the  optical  principles 
of  mineralogy  and  of  their  application  to  the  microscopic  determination 
of  the  isometric,  uniaxial,  and  biaxial  minerals.  Prerequisites,  Geol- 
ogy 102,  103,  and  Physics  2.    Mr.  Decker.  4  hours. 

Geology  201b.  Petrology:  Advanced  course,  a  study  of  igneous 
rocks,  their  origin,  application,  alteration,  and  metamorphism.  Various 
rock  textures  will  be  studied  by  means  of  hand  specimens  and  thin 
sections.  The  igneous  of  the  East,  .the  Superior,  and  the  Cordiileran 
regions  will  be  studied  and  compared  with  those  of  Oklahoma.  Prere- 
quisite, Geology  200.    Mr.  Decker.  4  hours. 

Geology  202.  Advanced  Paleontology:  A  study  of  the  in- 
troduction and  succession  of  faunas  and  their  geologic  relationship. 
Prerequisite,  Geology  101.    Professor  Mehl.  Credit  varies. 

GERMAN 
Professor  H  )use 

German  I.  Beginning  German:  Daily  exercises  in  pronuncia- 
tion; memorizing  of  easy  phrases;  study  of  the  inflection  of  the  im- 
portant parts  of  speech,  and  of  the  elements  of  syntax;  writing  trans- 
lations of  English  into  German,  and  paraphrasing  of  German  sentences.- 
Such  conversation  is  given  in  class  as  will  impress  the  student  with 
the  importance  of  the  language  in  oral  communication.  Professor 
House,  Associate  Professor  Voss,  Assistant  Professor  Steitz.  4  hours. 

German  2.  Beginning  German:  This  is  a  continuation  of 
elementary  German  as  given  in  German  1.  Prerequisite,  German  1,  or 
the  equivalent.  Professor  House,  Associate  Professor  Voss,  Assistant 
Professor  Steitz.  4  hours. 

German  3.  German  Prose  and  Poetry:  The  reading  of  mod- 
erately difficult  prose  and  poetry,  selected  from  such  authors  as 
Schiller,  Freytag,  and  others;  the  study  of  word-formation,  syntax, 
and  drill  in  conversation  accompanies  each  lesson.  One  hour  a  week, 
is  devoted  to  the  study  of  prose  composition.  Prerequisite,  German  i 
and  2.  or  the  equivalent.  Professor  House,  Associate  Professor  Voss,. 
Assistant  Professor  Steitz.  4  hours. 

German  4.  German  Prose  and  Poetry:  Continuation  of 
German  3.  Professor  House,  Associate  Professor  Voss,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Steitz.  4  hours. 
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German  9a.  Scientific  German:  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to 
afford  students  of  the  sciences  an  acquaintance  with  technical  scien- 
tific nomenclature  and  style.  Reading  of  German  scientific  texts 
and  articles  in  current  technical  periodicals  will  be  required  of 
students.  Prerequisites,  German  1  and  2.  Wait's  German  Scientific 
Reader.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1918-19.)  Assistant 
Professor  Steitz.  2  hours. 

German  lOb.  Scientific  German:  A  continuation  of  German  9. 
Reading  of  German  scientific  texts  (Goeschen  Sammlung)  and  articles 
in  current  technical  periodicals.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in 
1918-19.)    Assistant  Professor  Steitz.  2  hours. 

MATHEMATICS 
Professor  Reaves,  Associate  Professor  Duval,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Gossard,  Mr.  Meacham,  Or.  Altshiller 

Mathematics  5.  College  Algebra:  Embracing  the  subjects  of 
imaginaries,  variables  and  hmits,  permutations  and  combinations, 
binomial  theorem,  series,  undetermined  coefficients,  logarithms,  de- 
terminants, and  theory  of  equations.  This  course  presupposes  a  mini- 
mum of  one  and  one-half  years  in  algebra.  Professor  Reaves,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Duval,  Assistant  Professor  Gossard,  Mr.  Meacham, 
Dr.  Altshiller.  4  hours. 

Mathematics  6a.  Trigonometry:  This  is  a  brief  course  in- 
tended primarily  for  engineering  students,  but  open  also  to  others. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  2  or  equivalent.  Two  sections.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Gossard,  Mr.  Meacham.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  14.  Analytic  Geometry:  Equations  and  their 
loci;  transformation  of  co-ordinates;  the  straight  line,  circle,  and  other 
conic  sections;  general  equation  of  the  second  degree;  introduction  to 
soUd  geometry.  Prerequisite,  trigonometry.  Two  sections  each  semes- 
ter.   Professor  Reaves,  Assistant  Professor  Gossard,  Mr.  Meacham. 

4  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Mathematics  117.   Calculus:    Course  in  differential  and  integral 
calculus.    Prerequisite,  Mathematics  14.    Associate  Professor  Duval, 
Mr.  Meacham,  Dr.  Altshiller.  4  hours. 

Mathematics  118.  Calculus:  A  continuation  of  Mathematics 
117  with  numerous  applications  to  practical  problems.  Prerequisite, 
Mathematics  117.    Professor  Reaves,  Associate  Professor  Duval. 

4  hours. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING 
Professor  Felgar,  Mr.  Logan 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates 
Mechanical  Drawing  la.    Technical  Drawing:  Free-hand  let- 
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tering,  standard  forms  for  titles  and  choice  of  alphabets.  Elementary 
mechanical  drawing  through  the  last  ten  weeks.  Graphic  solution 
of  conic  sections  c,nd  other  plane  curves.    Mr.  Logan.  2  hours. 

Mechanical  Drawing  2b.  Simple^  isometric  and  orthographic  pro- 
jections, shade  lines  and  shadows,  working  drawings,  tinting,  and  con- 
ventional representation.  Continued  practice  in  lettering.  Prerequisite, 
Mechanical  Drawing  1.    Mr.  Logan.  2  hours. 

Mechanical  Drawing 3a.  Descriptive  Geometry:  Orthograph- 
ic projections  in  the  solution  of  problems  of  the  right  line  and 
plane;  of  curved  and  warped  surfaces,  intersections,  and  developments. 
Principles  of  shades,  shadows,  and  linear  perspective;  isometric  pro- 
jections. Recitations  and  drawing.  Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Drawing 
2.     Professor  Felgar.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Drawing  4a.  Machine  Drawing:  Drawing  of  ma- 
chin§  details  from  sketches  and  notes;  sketching  of  machine  parts  and 
preparation  of  working  drawings;  tracing  and  blue  printing;  practical 
drafting-room  methods.  Preparation  of  a  complete  set  of  drawings  for 
some  simple  machine.  Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Drawing  2.  Mr.  Lo- 
gan. 2  hours. 

Mechanical  Drawing  5b.  Machine  Design:  Theory  and  design 
of  gears,  screws,  cams,  belts,  and  simple  machines.  Recitations  and 
drawing.   Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Drawing  2.    Mr.  Logan.     2  hours. 

Mechanical  Drawing  51a.  Kinematic  Drawing:  Velocity  dia- 
grams, valve  and  indicator  diagrams,  and  preliminary  work  for  valve 
and  steam  engine  design.    Mr.  Logan.  2  hours. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Professor  Felgar,  Associate  Professor  Whittemore,  Assistant 
Professor  Lichty 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Mechanical  Engineering  la.  Elements  of  the  Steam  Engine 
and  Boiler:  A  brief  study  of  the  principles  of  steam  engines,  boilers, 
and  steam  turbines.    Assistant  Professor  Lichty.  4  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  2b.  Valve  Gears  and  Indicators:  A 
study  of  the  valve  motions  of  the  steam  engine  and  of  indicator 
cards.    Professor  Felgar.  4  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  3a.  Mechanical  Laboratory:  Study 
and  calibration  of  instruments  and  testing  of  simple  machines.  As- 
sistant Professor  Lichty.  1  hour. 

Mechanical  Engineering  4b.  Thermodynamics:  The  funda- 
mental laws  of  thermodynamics  and  their  application  to  heat  engines. 
Saturated  and  superheated  vapors.  Assistant  Professor  Lichty.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  52b.     Steam  Engine  Design:  Com- 
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plete  design  of  a  steam  engine  with  detailed  working  drawing  of  all  its 
parts.    Associate  Professor  Whittemore.  2  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  56a.  Power  Plant  Design:  Selection 
of  the  plan  and  elevation  of  power  plant  and  machinery,  of  piping 
systems,  and  of  coal  and  ash  handling  systems.    Professor  Felgar. 

2  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  57b.  Power  Plant  Design  (Contin- 
ued):   Professor  Felgar.  2  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  67b.  Thesis;  A  complete  investiga- 
tion of  some  subject  relative  to  mechanical  engineering,  or  the  design 
of  some  special  apparatus  or  machine. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Mechanical  Engineering  153a.  Steam  Power  Plant  Engineer- 
ing: A  study  of  fuels,  types  of  boilers,  and  accessories  in  detail. 
Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  1.    Professor  Felgar.    2  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  154a.  Steam  Power  Plant  Engineer- 
ing: A  continuation  of  Mechanical  Engineering  153.  A  study  of  the 
steam  engine,  steam  turbine,  steam  pumps  and  accessories,  with 
reference  to  design,  cost,  and  installation  of  a  power  plant.  Prerequi- 
site, Mechanical  Engineering  153.    Professor  Felgar.  2  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  155b.  Steam  Power  Plant  Engineer- 
ing: A  continuation  of  Mechanical  Engineering  154  with  special 
reference  to  power  plant  accessories,  cost  of  power,  tests  and  types  of 
specifications.  Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  154.  Professor 
Felgar.  2  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  158a.  Application  of  Thermody- 
namics to  Steam  Prime  Movers:  Correlation  of  theory  and  practice 
in  reciprocating  steam  engines  and  steam  turbines.  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Lichty.  4  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  I6la.  Mechanical  Engineering  Lab- 
oratory: Fuel  and  flue  gas  analysis,  calorimetry,  efficiency  tests 
of  steam  and  gas  engines.   Assistant  Professor  Lichty.  1  hour. 

Mechanical  Engineering  162b.  Mechanical  Engineering 
Laboratory:  A  study  of  lubricating  oils  and  lubrication,  efficiency 
tests  of  steam  and  gas  engines  with  special  reference  to  thermal 
efficiency  including  a  complete  boiler  and  engine  test.  Assistant 
Professor  Lichty.  1  hour. 

Mechanical  Engineering  163a.  Refrigeration:  This  course  in- 
cludes the  study  of  prime  movers,  for  refrigerating  machinery,  re- 
frigeration, and  refrigerating  machinery,  using  texts  and  catalogs. 
Professor  Felgar.  4  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  164b.  Heating  and  Ventilation:  Na- 
ture and  properties  of  heat,  principles  of  ventilation,  heat  given  off  by 
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radiating  surfaces,  steam  heating  boilers,  various  systems  of  piping, 
mechanical  systems  of  heating  and  ventilation.     Professor  Felgar. 

3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  165b.  The  Gas  Engine:  Power,  effi- 
ciency, and  economy  of  gas  engine.  The  use  of  gasoline,  petroleum, 
distillate,  and  producer  gas.  The  producer  gas  plant.  Prerequisite, 
Mechanical  Engineering  164.   Assistant  Professor  Lichty.        2  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  167b.  Mathematical  Theory  of 
Thermodynamics:  The  methods  of  investigation  of  thermal  proper- 
ties of  vapors  and  gases.    Assistant  Professor  Lichty.  3  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

Mechanical  Engineering  200.  Advanced  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering Research:  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Credit  may  he  re- 
ceived in  each  new  subject  taken  up,  but  not  to  exceed  five  hours 
credit  will  be  given  in  any  one  semester. 

Mechanical  Engineering  201.  Heating  Ventilation:  Building 
a  design  of  a  vacuum  system  heating  plant,  with  direct  and  indirect 
radiation.  Selection  of  equipment,  estimates  of  cost.  Lectures  and 
design  periods.  4  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  202.  Refrigeration:  A  complete 
design  of  a  compression  ammonia  refrigeration  system.  Lectures  and 
design  periods.  4  hours. 

MECHANICS 

Associate  Professor  Whittemore 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Mechanics  I5la.  Mechanics:  A  mathematical  study  of  the 
laws  of  statics  and  kinematics;  friction;  the  fundamental  dynamical 
principles;  kinetics  of  particles  and  of  rigid  bodies;  some  discussion  of 
the  dynamics  of  rotation  and  the  gyroscope.  Prerequisites,  Mathe- 
matics 117  and  Physics  1  or  51.  4  hours. 

Mechanics  152a.  Applied  Mechanics:  The  application  of 
mechanics  to  the  solution  of  engineering  problems  and  especially  the 
use  of  graphics  as  a  means  of  attack.  Prerequisite,  enrollment  in 
Mechanics  151.  2  hours. 

Mechanics  153b.  Mechanics  of  Materials:  A  study  of  the 
strength  of  materials,  stresses  and  strains  in  beams,  columns,  and 
shafts;  elasticity,  flexure,  safe  loading,  designing.  Prerequisite,  Me- 
chanics 151.  4  hours. 

Mechanics  154b.  Resistance  of  Materials:  Experiments  and 
investigations  in  the  materials  laboratory  to  verify  the  experimental 
laws;  problems  in  engineering  practice;  the  quality  and  requirements 
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for  structural  materials.    Prerequisite,  enrollment  in  Mechanics  153. 

2  hours. 

Mechanics  155b.  Theoretical  Hydraulics:  Principles  of 
hydrostatic  and  hydrodynamic  pressure;  laws  that  govern  the  flow  of 
water  through  orifices,  weirs,  pipes,  and  canals;  determination  of  ex- 
perimental coefficients  and  their  use.  Recitations  and  laboratory. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  1  or  51  and  Mathematics  117.  3  hours. 

Mechanics  156a.  Machine  Design:  Proportioning  and  design- 
ing of  machine  parts  for  durability  and  strength.  Prerequisite,  Me- 
chanics 151.  2  hours. 

MINING  GEOLOGY 
Professor  Mehl,    Assistant  Professor  Monnett,    Mr.  Wilh'ams, 
Mr.  Decker,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Scudder. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 
Mining  Geology  51a.    Elements  of  Mining  Engineering:  A 
course  intended  to  introduce  the  student  to  the   chief    features  of 
the  profession  of  mining  engineering.  3  hours. 

Mining  Geology  52b.  Mining  Engineering:  This  course  deals 
with  the  mechanism  and  tools  of  mining,  methods  of  prospecting  and 
the  opening  up  of  deposits,  including  the  sinking  of  shafts  and 
slopes,  the  driving  of  levels,  and  the  working  of  stopes  or  rooms. 

4  hours. 

Mining  Geology  53a.  Mining  Engineering  (Continued):  In 
this  course  are  considered  hydraulicking,  tramming,  hoisting  of  ore, 
coal,  and  men,  pumping,  ventilating,  lighting,  explosions,  fires,  un- 
derground survey,  and  manipulation  of  men.  2  hours. 

Mining  Geology  54a.  Ore  Dressing:  This  course  treats  of 
the  various  methods  of  crushing  and  concentrating  ores.       3  hours. 

Mining  Geology  55a.  Metallurgical  Laboratory:  A  course  in 
which  the  student  makes  a  practical  study  of  the  working  of  ma- 
chines, furnaces,  etc.,  used  in  the  processes  of  ore  preparation  and 
metallurgy.  The  course  further  treats  of  roasting,  smelting,  amalga- 
mating, leaching,  and  electrolytic  treatment  of  copper,  lead,  silver, 
and  gold  ores.  4  hours. 

Mining  Geology  56a.  Mining  Operations:  This  course  is  in 
part  a  continuation  of  Mining  Geology  55,  but  includes  also  a 
study  of  the  various  motors  and  sources  of  power  in  mining  work. 

2  hours. 

Mining  Geology  57b.  Metallurgy  of  Ferrous  and  Non-Fer- 
pous  Mineral:  This  course  deals  with  the  processes  for  extracting 
the  various  metals  from  their  ores  and  treats  of  fuels  and  refrac- 
tories, etc.  Lectures.  3  hours. 
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PHYSICS 

Professor  Haseman,  Assistant  Professor  Rapp,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Stang. 

Physics  51a.  Mechanics,  Sound,  Heat:  Lectures,  recitations, 
laboratory,  and  assigned  reading.  5  hours. 

Physics  52b.  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Light:  Lectures,  recita- 
tions, laboratory,  and  assigned  reading.  5  hours. 

Physics  104a.  Electricity  and  Magnetism:  Lectures  and  rec- 
itations. The  general  theory  of  potential,  lines  and  tubes  of  force, 
fields  of  force,  and  influence  of  media  as  applied  to  electrostatics  and 
magnetism.  A  study  of  the  electric  current  with  the  theory  of  elec- 
tromagnetism  and  electromagnetic  apparatus.  4  luurs. 

Physics  105a.  Electricity  and  Magnetism:  A  laboratory  course 
including  experiments  on  the  accurate  measurement  of  current,  re- 
sistance, electromotive  force,  capacity,  induction,  hysteresis  loss,  cali- 
bration of  electrical  instruments,  etc.    Must  be  accompanied  or  pre 
ceded  by  Physics  104.  1  hour. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Professor  Soutar 
Physical  Education  la:    Consists  of  a  definite  "day's  order"  of 
exercises,  supplemented   by  light  apparatus  work  and   indoor  and 
outdoor  games.    Required  of  freshmen.  Professor  Soutar.         1  hour. 

Physical  Education  2b.  A  continuation  of  Physical  Education 
1.    Required  of  freshmen.    Professor  Soutar.  1  hour. 

SHOP  WORK 
Mr.  Davis 

Shop  la.  Woodworking:  The  care  and  use  of  tools  and  wood- 
working machinery;  exercises  in  sawing,  planing,  mortising,  framing, 
dove-tailing,  turning,  and  pattern  making.   Deposit  required.    1  hour. 

Shop  2b.  Forge  and  Foundry  Work:  Forge  work  consists  of 
care  of  forge,  use  of  tools,  forging,  welding,  tempering,  tool  making; 
foundry  work,  moulding,  casting,  cupola  practice,  brass  casting.  De- 
posit required.  2  hours. 

Shop  3a.  Machine  Shop:  Chipping,  filing,  use  of  lathe,  drill 
press,  and  emery  wheels.    Deposit  required.  1  hour. 

ShojD  4b.  Machine  Shop:  A  continuation  of  Shop  3,  using 
the  shaper,  planer,  grinding  machine,  and  milling  machine,  and  con- 
structing special  exercises.    Deposit  required.  1  hour. 
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Stratton  Duluth  Brooks,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 
President  of  the  University. 

Warren  Waverley  Phelan,  Ph.  D. 

Director  of  the  Summer  Session,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Ed- 
ucation. 

Edwin  DeBarr,  Ph.  D. 

Vice-President  of  the  University,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

James  Shannon  Buchanan,  B.  S. 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Professor  of  History. 

Fredrik  Holmberg,  B.  M. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Professor  of  Music. 

Roy  Gittinger,  Ph.  D. 

Dean  of  Undergraduates,  Professor  of  English  History. 

Joseph  Francis  Paxton,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Classical  Archaeology. 

Samuel  Watson  Reaves,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Sardis  Roy  Hadsell,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  the  English  Language. 

Guy  Yandall  Williams,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry. 

Henry  Higgins  Lane,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Zoology. 

Jerome  Dowd,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Sociology  and  Economics. 

Theodore  Hampton  Brewer,  M.  A. 
Professor  ef  English  Literature. 

Monroe  Allen  Floyd,  A.  M. 

Associate  Professor  of  History. 

John  Henry  Voss,  M.  A. 

Associate  Professor  of  German. 
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Errett  Rains  Newby,  B,  M.,  B.  A. 
Secretary,  Registrar. 

Gayfree  Ellison,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

Eva  Ellsworth  Dungan,  Graduate,  Cornell  College,  Iowa. 
Professor  of  Public  School  Music  and  Piano. 

Richard  Gray  Soutar,  B.  A. 

Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Jesse  Lee  Rader,  M.  A. 
Librarian. 

Patricio  Gimeno,  B.  A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

Arthur  Barto  Adams,  Ph.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

Earle  Sellers  Porter,  M.  A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Benjamin  Gilbert  Owen. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Coach. 

Lewis  Spencer  Salter,  B.  M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Piano  and  Theory  of  Music. 

George  Frederick  William  Schmidt,  B.  M. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Voice. 

Paul  S.  Carpenter,  Graduate,  Combs  Broad  Street  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, Philadelphia. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Violin. 

Harry  Clinton  Gossard,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

August  Steitz,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

Harriet  Julia  Hopkins,  B.  S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Domestic  Science. 
Isaiah  March  Rapp,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 
Frederick  Frank  Blachly,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Government. 
Ulysses  Jackson  Griffith,  A.  B. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 
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Ambrose  Henry  Stang,  C.  E.,  Ph.  D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

Emery  Nelson  Ferriss,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Lawrence  Nelson  Morgan,  A.  M. 
Instructor  in  English. 

Everett  Sterling  Davis. 

Instructor  in  Shop  Practice. 

Mollie  Anne  Peterson,  Ph.  B. 
Instructor  in  Domestic  Art. 

Gilbert  Harmer  Smith,  B.  A.,  B.  D. 
Instructor  in  Enghsh. 

Walter  Stanley  Campbell,  M.  A. 
Instructor  in  English. 

Lucien  Quitman  Campbell,  B.  A. 

Instructor  in  English  and  Debating  Coach. 

rthur  James  Williams,  B.  S.,  Chicago,  1912;  M.  S.,  Iowa,  1914. 
Instructor  in  Geology. 

athan  Altshiller,  D.  Sc. 
Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

HARLES  Ernest  Decker,  A.  M. 
Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Royal  Edgar  Jeffs,  M.  S. 
Instructor  in  Botany. 

Helen  Phipps,  M.  A. 

Instructor  in  Spanish. 

Chester  Harold  Westfall,  B.  A. 
Instructor  in  Journalism. 

Eva  Marie  Anderson,  B.  A. 

Assistant  in  Public  Speaking. 

David  Matthew  Logan,  B.  A. 

Assistant  in  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Clarence  Verne  Nichols,  Ph.  C.  B.  S. 
Assistant  in  Materia  Medica. 

Altha  Lea  Bierbower,  B.  A. 

Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 
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Mary  Eolian  Coppedge,  B.  A. 
Assistant  in  Education. 

Eva  Chapter  Barbara  Flitch,  B.  A. 
Assistant  in  Zoology. 

Hattie  Seale  Joplin,  A.  B. 
Assistant  in  Government. 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Klinglesmith,  B.  A. 
Assistant  in  Botany. 

Jean  Marie  Mauk,  B.  A. 
Assistant  in  English. 

Isaac  Elmer  Mott,  B.  A. 
Assistant  in  Education. 

Ernest  Weld  Scudder,  B.  A. 
Assistant  in  Geology. 

Lewis  S.  Stephens. 

Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

Edward  Kitchell  Witcher,  A.  B. 
Assistant  in  English. 

Special  Summer  Session  Instructors 

J.  F.  Wellemeyer,  M.  a. 

Principal,  Oklahoma  City  High  School,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 
Education. 

Lynn  B.  Mitchell,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  New 

Mexico. 
Latin. 

H.  E.  Cunningham,  M.  A. 

President,  Lebanon  University,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 
Psychology. 
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Class  work  in  the  Summer  Session  begins  at  7:05  A.  M.,  Wednes- 
day, June  6,  and  will  continue  daily,  Sundays  excepted,  to  Tuesday, 
July  31.  Graduation  exercises  for  those  who  complete  the  work  neces- 
sary for  a  degree  will  be  held  at  8:00  P.  M.,  on  July  31. 

Students  may  register  at  any  time  after  May  21  for  the  Summer 
Session.    Application  for  registration  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar . 

ORGANIZATION 

The  work  of  the  Summer  Session  has  been  organized  to  meet  the 
needs  of  several  classes  of  students. 

A.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences; 

B.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Graduate 
School; 

C.  Supervisors  of  rural  education  and  teachers  of  normal  train- 
ing classes  in  approved  high  schools: 

1.  County  superintendents  and   teachers  who  expect  to  become 
candidates  for  such  positions; 

2.  Teachers  of  normal  training  classes  in  approved  high  schools; 

D.  Teachers: 

1.  Teachers  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences; 

2.  Teachers  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
in  the  Graduate  School; 

3.  Graduates  of  the  Oklahoma  state  normal  schools; 

4.  Graduates  of  the  normal  training  classes  of  approved  high 
schools; 

5.  Teachers  who  desire  subjects  that  may  be  credited  toward 
state  and  county  certificates; 

E.  Students  making  up  admission  requirements; 

F.  Superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  interested  in  phys- 
ical education  and  in  coaching  athletics. 

G.  Students  interested  in  the  study  of  domestic  science  and  do- 
mestic art. 

H.  Students  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  music,  and  in  dramatic 
expression. 

I.  Students  desiring  courses  preparatory  to  practical  work  in  oil 
geology. 

J.    Students  desiring  courses  in  journalism. 

K.    Students  desiring  courses  in  pharmacy. 

L.    Teachers  of  manual  training  and  mechanical  drawing. 

M.    Students  interested  in  courses  in  commerce  and  industry. 
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Bacteriology 
Botany 
Business 
Chemistry 

Classical  Archaeology 
Domestic  Art 
Domestic  Science 
Economics 
Education 


Mechanical  Drawing 

Music 

Physics 

Physical  Education 

Psychology 

Public  Speaking 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Zoologv 


A.  CANDIDATES   FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF 

ARTS 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  should  confer  with 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  with  reference  to  the 
choice  of  subjects.  For  such  students  instruction  will  be  offered  in  the 
following  branches: 

English 
Geology 
German 
Government 
History 
Hygiene 
Journalism 
Latin 

Manual  Training 
Mathematics 

B.  CANDIDATES   FOR  A   MASTER'S  DEGREE. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  should  confer  with  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  proper 
admission  credits  have  been  filed,  and  that  the  courses  of  study  have 
been  selected  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  governing  the  Grad- 
uate School  as  set  forth  in  the  general  catalog. 

Candidates  for  a  master's  degree  must  complete  thirty-two  hours  of 
work  in  one  major  subject  and  one  or  two  minor  subjects.  To  each 
minor  subject  shall  be  devoted  approximately  one-half  of  the  work  de- 
voted to  the  major  subject.  The  major  and  minor  may  fall  within 
the  same  department.  If  two  minors  are  selected  one  must  be  chosen 
from  another  department. 

By  consent  of  the  department  concerned,  courses  from  closely  re- 
Sated  subjects  may  be  chosen  from  departments  other  than  those  in 
which  the  major  and  minor  lie.  If  the  work  be  chosen  from  not  more 
than  two  departments  and  the  courses  in  the  major  department 
are  selected  principally  from  those  listed  for  graduates  only,  the  degree 
may  be  qualified  by  the  name  of  the  major  departmefit. 

Each  candidate  for  a  master's  degree  must  prepare  a  thesis.  The 
subject  of  the  thesis,  approved  by  the  student's  major  professor,  must 
be  chosen  before  the  close  of  the  first  summer  session  the  candidate 
is  in  attendance.  The  completed  thesis  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
student's  major  professor  two  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  summer 
session  in  which  the  student  applies  for  his  final  examination. 

With  the  consent  of  the  department  concerned,  eight  hours' 
credit  toward  the  master's  degree  may  be  earned  through  correspon- 
dence courses.  Eight  hours  constitute  full  work  for  a  summer  session. 
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It  is,  therefore,  possible  for  a  student  to  complete  the  work  for  the  de- 
gree by  attendance  upon  three  summer  sessions,  supplemented  by 
a  four-hour  thesis  and  four  hours  of  credit  earned  through  extension  or 
correspondence  courses.  All  correspondence  courses  must  be  approved 
by  the  student's  major  professor  and  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School. 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  has  decided  to  strengthen  its  graduate 
work  in  the  Summer  Session  by  placing  emphasis  upon  a  few  depart- 
ments selected  with  reference  to  the  m^st  urgent  need  of  teachers. 
In  each  of  these  departments  a  sufficient  amount  of  graduate  work 
will  be  offered  to  enable  the  candidate  to  complete  the  requirements 
for  major  work  by  attendance  upon  summer  sessions  alone.  Graduate 
work  of  major  rank  is  offered  in  other  departments,  but  attendance 
during  a  regular  semester  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the 
number  of  hours  required  in  a  major  subject.  The  departments  so 
selected  are  biology,  education,  English,  and  history.  Graduate  work 
of  minor  rank  is  offered  in  several  departments. 

During  the  Summer  Session  of  1917  the  following  graduate  courses 
are  offered: 

Major  Courses 
Economics  104  Education  122  History  102 

Education  101  Education  126  History  106 

Education  103  Education  127  History  212 

Education  106  Education  130  Mathematics  120 

Education  108  English  100  Mathematics  126 

Education  110  English  106  Mathematics  141 

Education  112  EngHsh  116  Psychology  126 

Education  113  Enghsh  121  Sociology  102 

Education  114  German  126  Sociology  106 

Education  119  Government  108  Zoology  107 

All  major  courses  may  be  counted  as  minors. 

Minor  Courses 
Chemistry  121  Education  145  History  155 

Education  131  Education  146  Mathematics  117 

Education  132  English  106  Mathematics  118 

Education  133  English  112  Sociology  100 

Education  135  English  116  Spanish  103 

Education  140  History  152 

C.  SUPERVISORS  OF  RURAL  EDUCATION  AND  TEACH- 
ERS OF  NORMAL  TRAINING  CLASSES  IN  APPROVED 
HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  improved  work  in  the  rural 
districts,  State  Superintendent  R.  H.  Wilson  has  requested  the  univer- 
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sity  to  provide  courses  especially  adapted  to  those  who  may  have  super- 
vision of  rural  schools  and  for  those  engaged  in  preparing  teachers  for 
rural  schools.  Consequently,  in  addition  to  the  usual  courses  in  psy- 
chology and  education,  the  university  will  give  in  its  summer  session 
courses  especially  adapted  to  two  classes  of  teachers: 

1.  County  superintendents,  or  those  who  expect  to  become  such. 
Principals  of  schools  who  expect  later  to  become  candidates  for  posi- 
tions as  county  superintendents  will  find  it  advantageous  to  have 
given  definite  study  beforehand  to  rural  cortditions  and  to  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  school  supervision.  For  such  individuals,  the  courses  in 
rural  leadership  below  will  be  of  interest: 

Economics  104,  Rural  Economics 
Education  119,  Rural  Education 

Education  122,  State  and  County  Educatiohal  Administration 
Physical  Education  142,  Playground  Organization  and  Management 
Sociology  3,  Rural  Sociology 

2.  Teachers  of  normal  training  classes  in  approved  high  schools. 
For  teachers  of  psychology  and  pedagogy  in  the  high  schools  that  are 
maintaining  normal  training  classes,  the  courses  below  will  be  offered; 

Education  126,  Methods  of  Teaching  Pedagogy 
Philosophy  126,  Methods  of  Teaching  Psychology 
These  courses  are  of  graduate  grade  and  may  be  counted  toward 
a  master's  degree.    They  will  take  one-half  of  a  pupil's  time  and  leave 
the  other  half  free  for  the  study  of  psychology,  education,  or  other 
subjects. 

D.    COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

The  Summer  Session  presents  material  of  special  interest  to  teach- 
ers along  the  following  lines: 

FIRST.  For  teachers  who  have  little  or  no  university  credit  but  who 
expect  ultimately  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree.  Such  teachers 
should  select  subjects  immediately  applicable  to  their  work  of  teach- 
ing, but  preferably  from  among  the  courses  required  for  graduation. 

SECOND.  For  teachers  holding  a  bachelor's  degree  who  desire  to, 
may  obtain  a  master's  degree.  The  general  plan  of  work  required  for 
a  master's  degree  is  outlined  above  under  the  heading,  "Candidates 
for  a  Master's  Degree." 

The  master's  degree  in  education  may  be  obtained  by  selecting 
education  as  the  major  and  pyschology  as  the  minor  subject  and  com- 
pleting in  these  two  departments  thirty-two  hours  of  work  selected  from 
among  courses  counting  for  credit  for  a  master's  degree.  In  general, 
however,  it  is  recommended  that  part  of  the  time  be  given  to  an  ad- 
ditional minor  to  be  selected  from   some  other  department  offering 
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graduate  courses  in  subjects  taught  in  high  schools,  or  education  may 
be  taken  as  a  major  and  two  such  subjects  as  minors. 

Courses  in  special  methods  of  teaching  various  high  school  subjects 
may  be  counted  as  graduate  work  in  the  Department  of  Education. 

Candidates  desiring  a  larger  amount  of  graduate  work  in  other 
subjects  may  make  education  or  psychology  as  a  minor.  Teachers  may 
thus  secure  graduate  work  in  the  subject  or  subjects  that  they  reg- 
ularly teach  in  combination  with  general  courses  in  education  and 
specific  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching. 

THIRD.  For  graduates  of  the  Oklahoma  state  normal  schools,  or 
equivalent  normal  schools,  or  those  who  have  at  least  sixty  hours  of 
coUege  credit.  Such  candidates  should  enroll  in  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion. Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  graduates  of  the  regular 
course  of  the  Oklahoma  state  normal  schools,  who  have  had  two  years 
of  normal  training  above  the  admission  requirements  to  the  university, 
are  granted  approximately  sixty  hours  of  credit,  thus  enabling  them  to 
complete  the  university  course  and  earn  a  degree  in  two  years.  These 
teachers  likewise  should  select  subjects  immediately  applicable  to  the 
work  of  teaching.  They  should,  however,  confer  with  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  with  reference  to  completing  the  prescrib- 
ed courses. 

FOURTH.  For  graduates  of  the  normal  training  courses  in  approved 
high  schools  who  desire  to  supplement  their  professional  training  be- 
fore begiiming  to  teach,  or  who  desire  to  begin  at  once  to  secure  credits 
toward  a  degree.  By  attendance  upon  the  summer  sessions  before 
and  after  their  year  of  teaching,  a  half  year  of  university  credit  can 
be  secured.  The  work  may  be  either  the  required  courses  leading  to  a 
degree  or  courses  especially  valuable  for  rural  school  teachers-  for  ex- 
ample, rural  economics  and  rural  sociology. 

FIFTH.  For  teachers  who  desire  to  "build  up"  a  state  high  school  or 
other  certificate.  Since  many  teachers  desire  subjects  that  may  be 
;  credited  on  state  or  county  certificates,  thus  exempting  the  candidates 
from  examination  in  that  subject,  the  Summer  Session  will  present 
■■  several  courses  designed  to  meet  this  need.  While  these  courses  are 
,  primarily  intended  for  direct  college  credit,  or  for  credit  toward  a  state 
i  high  school  certificate,  they  may  by  law  be  presented  to  county  super- 
\    intendents  for  credit  toward  county  certificates. 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  aims  to  give  thorough  instruction  in 
these  subjects,  consequently  in  the  longer  and  more  difficult  ones  that 
'  include  more  than  can  be  mastered  in  a  single  summer  session,  only 
the  first  half  is  offered  at  this  time.  A  second  half  may  be  taken  at 
a  later  summer  session.  Only  part  of  the  subjects  required  for  a  state 
high  school  certificate  are  offered  this  session,  the  others  being  reserved 
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for  a  subsequent  year.  Every  student,  however,  will  find  all  that  he 
can  properly  do  in  one  summer  session.  The  subjects  required  for 
each  grade  of  state  and  county  certificates  are  indicated  below.  Credit 
toward  a  certificate  may  be  obtained  during  the  1917  Summer  Session 
in  the  subjects  marked  with  an  asterisk. 

SUBJECTS  REQUIRED  FOR  STATE  CERTIFICATE 
A.    Grammar  School  Certificate: 


Agriculture 

*  Algebra 
*Arithmetic 
Bookkeeping 
*Civil  Government 
*Composition 
*Domestic  Economy 
^Drawing 

*English  Literature 
^American  Literature 
*English  Grammar 
Geography 
^General  History 

B.  High  School  Certificate: 
Agriculture 
^Algebra 
^Arithmetic 
Bookkeeping 
*Civil  Government 
^Composition 

*  Domestic  Economy 
*Drawing 

^'English  Literature 
*American  Literature 
*English  Grammar 
Geography 
*General  History 
*History  of  Education 
^United  States  History 
*History  and  Civics  of  Oklahoma 
*Music 

*Methods  and  Management 

C.  Institute  Instructor's  Certificate: 

*Rhetoric  and  Composition  ^History  of  Education 

^American  Literature  *Psychology 

*English  Literature  ^Methods  and  Management 


*History  of  Education 
*United  States  History 
*History  of  Civics  of  Oklahoma 
*Music 

^Methods  and  Management 
Penmanship 
*Physiology 
*Physiography 
^'Psychology 
*Physics 
Reading 

*Schooi  Laws  of  Oklahoma 
Spelling 

Penmanship 
*Physiology 
*Physiography 
^Psychology 
*Physics 
Reading 

*School  Laws  of  Oklahoma 
Spelling 
*Botany 
^Chemistry 
*Plane  Geometry 
*Solid  Geometry 
*English  History 
*Latin  or 
*German 

*Philosophy  of  Education 
*Political  Economy 
♦Biology 
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D.    Institute  Conductor's  Certificate: 


*Psychology 

^Methods  and  Management 
*Philosophy  of  Education 
*Oklahoma  School  Law 


*Rhetoric  and  Composition 
^American  Literature 
*  English  Literature 
*History  of  Education 
E.    College  Graduate  Certificate: 

Forty  weeks  teaching  and  the  following  subjects: 
^History  of  Education  *Oklahoma  School  Law 

^Philosophy  of  Education  Agriculture 
*Methods  and  Management  ^Domestic  Science 

*Psychology  *Oklahoma  History  and  Civics 

SUBJECTS  REQUIRED  FOR  COUNTY  CERTIFICATES 
First  Grade  Certificate: 


Agriculture 
*Arithmetic 
*Civics 
^Composition 
*Domestic  Science 
*English  Grammar 
Geography 
*Music 

^Oklahoma  History  and  Govern- 
ment 
Orthography 

Second  Grade  Certificate: 

Agriculture 

*Arithmetic 

*Civics 

*Composition 

^Domestic  Science 

*English  Grammar 

Geography 

*Music 

*Oklahoma  History  and  Govern- 
ment 

Third  Grade  Certificate: 

Agriculture 

*Arithmetic 

*Civics 

*Composition 

*Domestic  Science 

^English  Grammar 

Geography 

*Music 


*Physiology  and  Hygiene 
Reading 

*Theory  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing 

*United  States  History 
Writing 

*American  Literature 
^Elementary  Prychology 
*Algebra 
*General  History 
*Physics 

Orthography 

^Physiology  and  Hygiene 
Reading 

^Theory  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing 

*United  States  History 
Writing 

^American  Literature 
*Elementary  Psychology 


*Oklahoma  History  and  Govern- 
ment 
Orthography 

^Physiology  and  Hygiene 
Reading 

*Theory  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing 

*United  States  History 
Writing 
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E.    COURSES  FOR  ADMISSION 

A  limited  number  of  courses  will  be  given  for  students  seeking  to 
make  up  admission  credits.  These  courses  are  of  standard  high  school 
grade  and  are  so  credited  toward  admission  to  the  university.  The 
subjects  below  are  offered  to  make  up  such  deficiencies. 


Recitations 

per  wk. 

Admission  units 

Education  A 

Pedagogy 

6 

One-half 

English  A 

Grammar 

6 

One-half 

English  C 

Composition 

6 

One-half 

French  A 

Beginning  French 

6 

One-half 

Government  A 

Civil  Government 

6 

One-half 

History  A 

Ancient  History,  first  half 

6 

One-half 

Latin  A 

Beginning  Latin,  first  half 

6 

One-half 

Latin  C 

Caesar,  second  half 

6 

One-half 

Mathematics  A 

Beginning  Algebra 

6 

One-half 

Mathematics  C 

Plane  Geometry,  first  half 

6 

One  half 

Physical  Geog.  A  Physiography,  first  half 

6 

One-half 

Physics  B 

Elementary  Physics 

6 

One-half 

Psychology  A 

Introductory  Psychology 

6 

One-half 

Zoology  A 

Elementary  Zoology 

6 

One-half 

In  addition  to  the  courses  listed  above,  there  are  a  number  of 
courses  offered  during  the  Summer  Session  which,  while  regularly  counted 
as  college  credit  toward  a  degree,  may  be  used  to  make  up  deficiencies 


in  high  school  work 

in  entrance  credits.    These  courses 

are: 

Botany  2 

General  Botany 

8 

rec. 

per 

week 

Chemistry  1 

General  Chemistry 

8 

rec. 

per 

week 

Chemistry  2 

General  Chemistry 

8 

rec. 

per 

week 

Econamics  1 

Elementary  Economics 

4 

rec. 

per 

week 

Geology  2 

Physiography 

8 

rec. 

per 

week 

German  1 

Beginning  German 

8 

rec. 

per 

week 

German  2 

Beginning  German 

8 

rec. 

per 

week 

German  3 

Intermediate  German 

8 

rec. 

per 

week 

German  4 

Intermediate  German 

8 

rec. 

per 

week 

Man.  Train.  I 

Elements  of  Man.  Train. 

4 

per. 

per 

week 

Man.  Train.  2 

Joinery  and  Cab.  Making 

4 

per. 

per 

week 

Mech.  Draw.  1 

Elements  of  Mech.  Draw. 

9 

per. 

per 

week 

Math.  1 

Solid  Geometry 

4 

rec. 

per 

week 

Math.  2 

Intermediate  Algebra 

8 

rec. 

per 

week 

Spanish  1 

Elementary  Spanish 

8 

rec. 

per 

week 

Spanish  2 

Intermediate  Spanish 

8 

rec. 

per 

week 

Zoology  2 

General  Zoology 

8 

per. 

per 

week 

r 
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F.  COURSES  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  IN  COACH- 

ING ATHLETICS 

For  the  many  superintendents  and  principals,  especially  those  in 
the  smaller  schools,  who  must  also  act  as  coaches  of  athletic  teams, 
the  university  will  provide  an  unusually  good  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  coaching  under  expert  teachers.  Special  courses  in  coaching 
football,  basketball,  baseball,  and  track  for  men  will  be  provided. 

G.  COURSES  IN  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND  ART 

For  students  interested  in  domestic  science  and  domestic  art. 
courses  in  basic  sciences  as  well  as  in  these  special  subjects  are  offered 
as  stated  below. 

Bacteriology  2  Domestic  Bacteriology 

Chemistry  62  Household  Chemistry 

Art  30  Clothing 

Art  40  Public  School  Art 

Art  41  Public  School  Art 

Domestic  Science  5  Food  Products 

Domestic  Science  6  Foods 

Domestic  Science  14  Home  Administration 

Education  145  Teacher's  Course  in  Domestic  Science 

Hygiene  1  Principles  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitation 

H.  STUDENTS  IN  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MU- 
SIC AND  IN  EXPRESSION 

In  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  courses  in  public  school  music  and  in 
the  methods  of  teaching  public  school  music  will  be  given. 

Private  lessons  in  violin,  in  piano,  in  voice,  and  in  expression  will 
be  given  by  regular  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 
For  this  instruction  the  regular  fees  are  charged. 

Students  expecting  to  enter  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  next  fall, 
who  are  deficient  in  the  technical  work  required  for  admission,  can 
attend  the  Summer  Session  to  advantage  and  remove  a  part  or  all  of 
their  deficiencies. 

Credit  for  work  of  college  grade  will  be  given  toward  the  Bachelor 
of  Music  degree  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Both  class  instruction  and  private  lessons  in  expression  and  in 
dramatic  presentation  will  be  offered. 

I.  COURSES  IN  OIL  GEOLOGY 

Special  courses,  designed  to  prepare  students  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time  for  practical  field  work  iu  oil  geology  will  be  offered  in 
addition  to  the  regular  courses  in  geology  and  commercial  and  physical 
geography. 
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J.    COURSES  IN  JOURNALISM 

During  the  Summer  Session  opportunity  will  be  given  for  those 
who  wish  to  improve  their  knowledge  by  the  study  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  journalism. 

K.    COURSES  IN  PHARMACY 

Courses  in  theoretical  and  applied  pharmacy  and  allied  subjects 
will  be  offered  during  the  Summer  Session. 

L.    COURSES  IN  MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  MECHANICAL 
DRAWING 

Courses  in  manual  training  and  mechanical  drawing  will  be 
offered  for  students  and  teachers  of  these  subjects. 

M.    COURSES  IN  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY 

Courses  in  economics,  government,  and  other  subjects  included  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Industry  will  be  of 
interest  to  students  preparing  for  business  careers. 

ADMISSION 

For  entrance  to  the  Summer  Session  no  formal  examinations  will 
be  required,  but  admission  will  be  granted  upon  application  when  it 
shall  appear  to  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session  that  the  applicant 
is  of  sufficient  maturity  and  training  to  profit  by  the  exercises  of  the 
session. 

Students  who  desire  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree  must 
satisfy  the  regular  requirements  for  admission,  as  stated  in  this  catalog. 

CREDITS 

In  general,  credit  will  be  given  at  the  rate  of  one  college  hour  for 
sixteen  exercises.  A  course  of  eight  lectures  weekly  during  the  eight 
weeks  will  have  a  credit  value  of  four  hours  in  college.  A  smaller 
number  of  periods  per  week  will  receive  credit  in  due  proportion  to  the 
time  spent. 

The  normal  amount  of  credit  obtainable  during  the  session,  by  a 
student  devoting  his  whole  time  to  courses  strictly  of  university  grade 
is  eight  hours.  Under  certain  conditions  nine  hours  will  be  allowed 
when  the  additional  hour  is  either  Education  7  or  Music  10. 

Students  v/ho  do  not  enroll  for  credit  will  be  given,  on  application, 
certificates  of  attendance  showing  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
work  done. 

A  bachelor's  degree  represents  124  or  more  hours  of  credit,  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  A  master's  degree  represents  thirty-two  or  more  hours  of 
credit  after  the  granting  of  the  bachelor's  degree. 
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EDUCATIONAL  MUSEUM 

The  Educational  Museum  of  the  university  will  be  open  during 
the  Summer  Session.  It  contains  exhibits  grouped  under  the  following 
heads:  School  Books,  School  Supplies,  School  Work  of  various  public 
schools  of  the  state.  School  Furniture,  and  various  supplementeiry 
materials  for  teaching  geography,  history,  etc.  School  principals  and 
superintendents  will  find  here  some  of  the  best  types  of  school  desks, 
manual  training,  benches  and  tools,  domestic  science  tables  and  ovens, 
etc.,  for  their  inspection.  Teachers  will  find  the  exhibits  of  school 
work  from  some  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state  very  helpful  in  sug- 
gestions for  bettering  their  own  work. 

UNIVERSITY  ASSEMBLY 

Regular  assembhes  will  be  held  from  9:05  to  10:00  a.  m.  on  Mon- 
days and  Thursdays,  when  addresses  by  prominent  men  will  be  heard, 
and  matters  of  general  interest  to  the  entire  student  body  will  be 
discussed. 

HOURS 

During  the  Summer  Session,  each  day  is  divided  into  the  following 
periods: 

In  the  forenoon,  five  one- hour  recitation  periods  from  7  a.  m.  to 
noon;  in  the  afternoon  three  one-hour  periods  from  2  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
are  reserved  for  recitations,  conferences,  and  laboratory  work.  A.  four- 
hour  course  meets  eight  hours  a  week,  and  a  two -hour  course,  four 
hours  a  week. 

RECREATION 

The  social  and  recreational  features  will  be  made  attractive. 
Provision  will  be  made  as  hitherto  for  receptions,  outings,  and  picnics. 

The  story-telling  league  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Marie  Ander- 
son will  meet  on  the  steps  of  the  Library  Building. 

The  play  hour,  folk  dancing  and  the  play  festival  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Soutar  and  Miss  Bierbower. 

LECTURES  AND  MUSICALS 

An  attractive  lecture  program  including  both  instructive  and  en- 
tertaining features  will  be  presented.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
courses  of  the  summer  session  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
morning  and  evening  lectures  and  musicals  by  members  of  the  faculty 
and  visiting  lecturers. 
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CONFERENCES 

It  is  planned  during  the  Summer  Session  to  hold  several  confer- 
ences and  round  table  discussions  on  leading  educational  questions. 
The  following  conferences  will  occur  from  week  to  week. 

Social  Welfare  Conference. 

State  Folk-Lore  and  Indian  Legends. 

Story  Tellers'  League. 

High  School  Conference. 

Vocational  Guidance  Conference. 

Educational  Surveys. 

Rural  Life  Conference. 

County  Supervision. 

Musical  Conference. 

Playground  Conference. 

Rehgious  Education  Conference. 

International  Peace  Conference. 


Correspondence  Study 
Information  as  to  correspondence  studies  will  be  furnished  on  ap- 
plication to  the  Extension  Division,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Courses  Offered 
For  a  description  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  Summer  Session, 
see  the  Summer  Session  Bulletin. 
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HISTORY  OF  ACCREDITING  SCHOOLS  IN  OKLAHOMA 

As  is  usual  in  a  pioneer  state,  the  first  influence  exerted  over  the 
high  schools  by  the  higher  institutions  came  about  through  a  search 
on  the  part  of  these  struggUng  higher  institutions  for  students.  For 
the  first  few  years  of  the  existence  of  the  university  and  other  colleges 
and  the  state  normal  schools  in  Oklahoma,  the  enrollment  was  very 
largely  in  the  preparatory  departments.  Most  of  the  higher  institutions 
of  Oklahoma  have  outgrown  the  period  of  searching  for  students  and 
because  of  their  present  large  enrollments,  have  turned  their  attention 
toward  taking  proper  care  of  the  students  they  have  already  enrolled, 
rather  than  prosecuting  a  vigorous  campaign  for  more  students.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  local  high  school  is  taking  hold  of  its  problem 
and  everywhere  those  communities  that  have  adequate  facilities  are 
undertaking  vigorously  the  task  of  giving  a  high  school  training  to 
their  children. 

The  attitude  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  has  ever  been 
to  encourage  the  best  standards  possible  under  existing  circumstances. 
It  would  be  impossible  here  to  recount  the  part  that  each  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  state  has  had  in  this  work.  The  resolutions  of  the  Okla- 
homa High  School  Conference  of  May,  1916,  and  the  meeting  on  De- 
cember 1,  1916,  of  authorized  representatives  of  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning  in  the  state,  called  by  Superintendent  R.  H.  Wilson,  show 
the  splendid  contributions  made  to  this  work  of  raising  the  standards 
of  our  high  schools,  not  only  by  the  higher  institutions,  but  by  the  high 
schools  themselves. 

It  may  be  of  general  interest  to  recount  some  of  the  things  that 
have  been  done  by  the  high  school  people  themselves,  toward  fixing 
the  standards  for  their  own  work: 

In  the  first  high  school  conference,  called  by  the  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  the 
school  men  voted  to  recommend  the  standard  degree  as  the  qualifica- 
I  tion  for  high  school  teachers  and  to  fix  the  minimum  requirement  for 
I  high  school  teachers  as  the  state  high  school  certificate.  This  regulation 
!  of  the  high  school  teachers  was  later  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  made  a  part  of  the  standards  for  accrediting  schools. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  high  school  teachers  made  and  adopted 
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the  course  of  study  for  high  schools,  defining  the  various  units,  this 
was  later  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  the  official  high 
school  manual  for  Oklahoma. 

In  May,  1916,  the  High  School  Conference  passed  the  following 
resolution: 

"The  accredited  high  schools  of  Oklahoma  will  accept  the 
rating  given  high  schools  by  the  Committee  on  Affiliation  at  the 
State  University,  and  will  require  all  applicants  from  non-accredit- 
ed high  schools  to  pass  a  thoroughgoing  examination  for  all 
credits  granted." 

The  authorized  representatives  of  the  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  Oklahoma,  in  their  meeting,  December  1,  1916,  followed  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  high  schools  and  passed  resolutions  similar  to  those 
which  had  been  passed  by  the  high  school  teachers  of  the  state  more 
than  six  months  before.  This  shows  that  the  high  school  teachers 
themselves  have  always  been  in  the  lead  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
high  school  in  ihat  no  standards  for  accrediting  schools  have  ever  been 
enforced  in  Oklahoma,  that  have  not  first  been  suggested  by  the  pubUc 
school  men  themselves. 

The  authorized  representatives  of  the  higher  educational  institu- 
tions of  Oklahoma,  who  met  December  1,  1916,  passed  the  following 
resolutions: 

(1)  No  student  entering  our  schools  shall  be  given  a  greater 
number  of  credits  toward  graduation  than  is  allowed  to  the  school 
by  the  latest  bulletin  sent  out  by  the  University. 

(2)  No  credit  will  be  given  for  work  in  non-accredited  schools 
or  in  non-accredited  subjects,  except  upon  a  thorough  examination 
in  those  subjects  in  which  such  credit  is  sought. 

(3)  These  resolutions  shall  be  effective  on  and  after  January 
1,  1917. 

These  resolutions  have  been  officially  approved  by  the  institutions 
named  below: 

Northwestern  State  Normal  President  G.  W.  Gable 


Eastern  University  Preparatory  School    Professor  C.  L.  Snyder 


Oklahoma  College  for  Women 
Northeastern  State  Normal .  . 


Oklahoma  Baptist  University 

Kingfisher  College  

Central  State  Normal  


Professor  Wade  Shumate 
Dean  F.  Erdman  Smith 
Dean  F.  J.  Titt 
President  Grant  B.  Grumbine 
Professor  Margaret  J.  Mitchel 
Professor  0.  W.  Jeffries 
Vice-President  Edgar  Cowan 
.President  J.  W.  Graves 
Professor  W.  E.  Sloat 
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University  Preparatory  School  President  W.  C.  French 

East  Central  State  Normal  President  J.  M.  Gordon 


Professor  M.  L.  Perkins 


University  of  Oklahoma  Professor  Errett  R.  Newby 

Southeastern  State  Normal  Professor  A.  S.  Faulkner 

Phillips  University  Dean  A.  F.  Reiter 

Southwestern  State  Normal  President  J.  B.  Eskridge 

A.  &  M.  College  President  J.  W.  Cant  well 

Henry  Kendall  College   ...President  Charles  Evans 

Methodist  University  of  Oklahoma  Professor  E.  G.  Green 
Catholic  University  Rev.  D.  Blaise 


In  the  future,  the  table  of  officially  accredited  secondary  schools, 
issued  by  the  Committee  on  Affiliation  at  the  University  of  Oklanoma, 
will  be  followed  rigidly  not  only  by  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
in  the  state,  but  by  accredited  high  schools  in  their  relations  with  each 
other  and  with  the  non-accredited  schools. 


It  is  understood  that  the  high  school  exists  for  the  training  of  the 
greater  number  who  do  not  go  to  college,  rather  than  for  the  smaller 
number  who  do  go.  The  courses  that  constitute  the  best  education 
for  the  duties  of  practical  life  constitute  also  the  best  preparation  in 
general  for  the  college  or  technical  school.  The  standards  set  for 
affiliation  are  practically  those  of  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  which  were  made  jointly  by  colleges 
and  high  schools.  The  high  school  courses  should  be  given  under  con- 
ditions that  develop  as  nearly  as  possible  their  full  educational  value. 
The  co-operation  of  the  high  schools  of  the  state  will  be  welcomed  in 
shaping  the  rules  of  affiliation  to  conform  to  the  best  standards.  The 
educational  ideals  promoted  by  the  state  should  be  such  as  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  high  school  and  the  higher  educational  institutions  aUke. 

A  high  school  with  a  curriculum  largely  elective  is  not  expected 
to  make  specific  requirements  for  graduation  to  fit  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  several  institutions  of  higher  education.  It  is  enough 
to  ask  that  a  student  be  given  an  opportunity  to  select  such  work 
as  will  fit  him  to  enter  the  school  of  his  choice. 

When  the  authorities  of  any  school  desire  to  have  their  school 
affiliated,  formal  application  for  inspection  should  be  made  to  the 
High  School  Inspector,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

The  High  School  Inspector  will  visit  the  school  and  will  make  a 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Affihation  which  will,  with  the  advice  of 
the  High  School  Inspector,  determine  the  units  of  entrance  credit  to 
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which  such  school  is  entitled.  A  formal  notice  of  affiliation  and  a 
list  of  these  units  will  be  sent  to  the  school. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  granted  to  any  school, 
each  subject  will  be  considered  separately.  Credit  will  be  granted  for 
such  subjects  as  are  taught  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  stated 
below  by  competent  teachers'  who  Jiave  the  use  of  adequate  library 
and  laboratory  facilities.  High  schools  offering  less  than  four  years' 
work  will  be  accredited  for  such  subjects  as  are  sufficiently  well 
taught  to  meet  the  requirements.  Graduates  of  such  schools,  however, 
will  need  to  complete  their  preparation  in  other  accredited  secondary 
schools,  or  by  acceptable  correspondence  work. 

Private  academies,  seminaries,  and  other  siecondary  schools  may 
be  accredited  on  the  same  basis  as  public  high  schools. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS 
A— EQUIPMENT 

I  Building  and  Grounds.    The  building  must  be  sufficient  in 

size  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  school.  It  must  be  properly  heated  and 
lighted;  it  must  have  sanitary  toilets. 

2.  — Library.  The  library  should  be  furnished  with  good  en- 
cyclopedias and  ample  source  and  reference  books  for  the  various 
courses  offered.  Additions  should  be  made  to  it  each  year.  A  mini- 
mum list  of  library  equipment  is  printed  in  the  Oklahoma  High  School 
Manual. 

3.  — Laboratory.  The  laboratory  eqaipment  must  be  sufficient  to 
do  well  all  the  science  undertaken  in  the  course.  The  laboratory  must 
be  up  to  date;  additions  should  be  made  to  it  each  year.  Minimum  lists 
of  laboratory  equipment  are  printed  in  the  Oklahoma  High  School 
Manual. 

B.— UNITS  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

L — A  unit  as  used  in  this  course  of  study  shall  be  understood  to 
mean  a  subject  with  adequate  outside  class  preparation  with  a  recita- 
tion period  of  at  least  forty-five  minutes,  meeting  five  times  per  week, 
for  thirty-six  weeks. 

2.  — A  standard  high  school  course  shall  cover  four  years'  work  of 
thirty-six  weeks  each  and  should  follow  an  elementary  course  of  not 
less  than  eight  years  in  length.  Sixteen  units  shall  be  required  for 
graduation. 

3.  — Only  extraordinary  pupils  may  be  permitted  to  carry  more 
than  four  units  in  one  year,  and  in  any  case  five  units  shall  be  the 
maximum. 

4.  — There  should  be  one  teacher  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the 
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high  school  where  one  full  year  is  offered;  two,  where  two  years  are 
offered;  three,  where  three  years  are  offered;  and  four  or  more,  where 
a  full  four-year  course  is  given. 

In  some  instances  where  the  attendance  is  very  small  and  high 
standards  are  adhered  to,  upon  recommendation  of  the  High  School  In- 
spector, schools  may  be  accredited  with  a  smaller  number  of  teachers. 

5.  — Under  no  circumstances  will  a  high  school  be  fully  accredited 
unless  at  least  three  teachers  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  high 
school  work,  and  unless  at  least  one  of  the  three  holds  the  bachelor's 
degree  from  a  standard  college. 

6.  — Teachers  should  not  be  required  to  instruct  more  than  six  forty- 
five  minute  periods  per  day.    Five  periods  are  recommended. 

7.  — Admission  to  the  high  school  shall  be  based  upon  the  eighth 
grade  diploma  granted  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, or  upon  a  certificate  of  promotion  from  the  eighth  grade  in  a  city 
of  the  first  class. 

C— REQUIREMENTS  FOR  TEACHERS 

1.  — Teachers  in  the  first  eight  grades  of  any  accredited  school 
should  be  graduates  of  a  state  normal  school.  The  minimum  require- 
ment shall  be  the  first  grade  county  certificate,  or  graduation  from  a 
fully  accredited  high  school,  with  professional  training. 

2.  — In  the  high  school,  it  is  recommended  that  only  teachers  who 
are  graduates  of  universities  or  colleges  meeting  the  requirements  set 
forth  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
or  of  authorized  institutions  in  this  state,  be  employed.  The  state  high 
school  certificate  is  the  minimum. 

□.—SUPERVISION 

In  any  accredited  high  school,  the  superintendent  must  have  at 
least  two  forty-five  minute  periods  daily  for  supervision  of  the  work  in 
the  grades. 

E.-  RELATION  OF  SCHOOL  BOARD  TO  SUPERINTENDENT 

It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  board  to  elect  teachers  upon  the  re- 
'  commendation  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  teacher  who  does  not  re- 
I   ceive  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  should  be  elected. 

'   F  PERMANENT  SCHOOL  RECORDS 

A  permanent  record  must  be  kept,  in  both  the  high  school  and 
grades.    A  card  system  is  recommended. 

G — THE  SMALL  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

i         It  is  desired  in  particular  to  be  helpful  to  those  smaller  high  schools 
which  may  be  in  need  of  encouragement  or  suggestions.    The  larger 
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schools  with  their  better  equipment  and  ample  funds  will  grow  and 
function  with  less  supervision. 

Ambitious  school  men  and  boards  of  education  naturally  desire 
that  their  graduates  secure  as  much  credit  as  possible.  This  leads 
frequently  to  unfortunate  results.  Sometimes  the  school  will  attempt 
more  work  than  can  be  done  effectively  with  the  teaching  force  and 
equipment  available.  Sometimes  more  of  the  time  of  the  teaching 
force,  in  a  small  school,  is  given  to  the  high  school  than  proportionately 
belongs  to  it,  while  the  grades  are  neglected.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  very  foundation  of  efficient  work  in  the  high  school  is  in  the 
grades  preceding  the  high  school. 

Although  variety  may  be  desirable  it  is  much  more  important  that 
the  instruction  be  efficient.  For  a  small  school  to  attempt  to  offer  too 
many  subjects  is  evidence  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength.  It  is 
better  to  teach  16  subjects  efficiently  than  to  attempt  to  teach  30  sub- 
jects with  poor  library  and  laboratory  facilities  and  with  teachers  wha 
have  not  had  special  preparation  for  the  extra  work. 

In  general,  with  the  conditions  that  exist  in  the  average  Oklahoma 
community,  schools  with  only  four  teachers  in  the  system  should  not 
attempt  work  above  the  eighth  grade.  In  such  schools,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  principal  to  have  charge  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
in  addition  to  any  high  school  work  he  may  plan  to  do.  It  is  clear 
that  under  such  conditions  not  much  high  school  work  can  be  done 
except  at  the  expense  of  efficient  work  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
Where  the  number  of  students  is  small  and  the  conditions  will  permit, 
some  ninth  grade  subjects  may  be  offered.  It  is  advised  that  these  be 
selected  according  to  the  needs  of  the  community.  English,  ancient 
history,  algebra,  physical  geography,  and  agriculture,  are  possible 
subjects. 


H.— COMBINATION  OF  CLASSES  IN  SMALL  SCHOOLS 

Whenever  the  teaching  force  and  the  number  of  students  will  per- 
mit, it  is  desirable  to  have  the  instruction  in  the  different  grades 
separate,  but  many  schools  will  find  it  economical  to  make  certain 
combinations  in  the  course  of  study,  alternating  certain  subjects.  By 
following  this  plan  sixteen  units  may  be  offered  with  only  thirteen 
subjects  in  any  one  year. 

The  varying  conditions  in  the  different  communities  where  a  plan 
like  this  would  be  desirable,  make  it  impossible  to  present  here  an  out- 
line of  such  a  course  of  study  that  would  be  practical  for  general  use. 
Further  information,  and  assistance  in  solving  the  particular  needs  of 
each  community  may  be  obtained  from  the  High  School  Inspector. 
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I.—  FULLY  AFFILIATED  SCHOOLS  BECOME  INDEPENDENT 
DISTRICTS 

Section  85,  article  6,  of  the  school  law  relating  to  independent 
districts,  reads  as  follows: 

"Each  city  of  the  first  class,  and  each  incorporated  town  main- 
taining a  four  years'  high  school,  fully  accredited  with  the  university, 
shall  constitute  an  independent  district,  and  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  this  article." 

Those  towns  maintaining  a  four-year  high  school  course  and  de- 
siring to  take  advantage  of  the  privileges  of  the  independent  district, 
should  apply  for  affiliation. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS 

When  a  high  school  is  measuring  up  to  the  standards  set  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  and  is 
doing  in  an  efficient  manner  the  subjects  undertaken,  it  is  assigned  to 
its  proper  classification  in  one  of  the  following  groups,  and  notice  to 
that  effect  is  contained  in  the  next  Bulletin  of  Affiliated  Secondary 
Schools. 

Secondary  schools  are  accredited  in  four  groups,  as  follows: 

1.  Those  accredited  for  15  or  more  units. 

2.  Those  accredited  for  from  12  to  14  1-2  units. 

3.  Those  accredited  for  from  8  to  1 1  1-2  units. 

4.  Those  accredited  for  from  4  to  7  1-2  units. 


SUBJECTS  ACCEPTE 

No.  Units 
1,2,  3,  English— College  En- 
trance Requirements    .  3 

4  Fourth  year  English    .    .  1 

5  Algebra  through  Quad- 

ratics  1 

6  Plane  Geometry  ...  1 
7a  Solid  Geometry  ...  1-2 
7b  Algebra  from  Quadratics  1-2 
8a  Trigonometry  ...  1-2 
8b  Advanced  Algebra    .  1-2 

9  Ancient  History    ...  1 

10  Modem  History    .       .  1 

11  English  History  .      1-2  or  1 

12  American  History  1-2  or  1 
13a  Civics   1-2 


D  FOR  ADMISSION 

No. 

13b  Economics    .  . 

14  First  year  Latin 

15  Caesar — four  books 

16  Cicero — six  orations 

17  Vergil — six  books  . 

18  First  year  Greek    .  , 

19  Anabasis     .       .  . 

20  Homer     .  ... 

21  First  year  German  . 

22  Second  year  German 

23  Third  year  German 

24  Fourth  year  German 

25  First  year  French 

26  Second  year  French 

27  Third  year  French 


Units 

1-2 
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No.  Units 

28  Fourth  year  French  ...  1 

29  First  year  Spanish  ...  1 

30  Second  year  Spanish  .    .  1 

31  Physics  1 

32  Chemistry  1 

33  Physical  Geography     1-2  or  1 

34  Botany  1-2  or  1 

35a  Zoology  ...  .  1-2  or  1 
35b  Physiology  .  ...  1-2 
35c  General  Science    .  1-2  or  1 


No.  Units 

37a  Free-Hand  Draw.  1-2  or  1 

37b  Mechanical  Draw.  1-2  or  1 
38  Domestic  Science 


and  Domestic  Art .  1-2  to  3 
39  Agriculture  ...  1-2  or  1 
40a  Commercial  Law  .  .  1-2 
40b  Commercial  Geography  1-2 
41a  Arithmetic  .  .  .  .  1-2 
41b  Bookkeeping  ....  1-2 
42  Shorthand  and 


OCCUPATIONAL  SUBJECTS 

(Not  more  than  four  units 
credited.) 


Typewriting    .    .  1 


43  Music  1-2  or  1 


36a  Manual  Training — Wood 


PROFESSIONAL  SUBJECTS 


36b  Forge  and  Foundry,  or 

Machine  Work    .    1-2  or  1 


Work    .     .     .     1-2  or  1 


44  Psychology 

45  Methods  . 

46  ^Reviews 


.  1-2 
.  1-2 
1-2  or  1 


*Credit  will  not  be  given  for  reviews  unless  the  student  also 
presents  credit  for  psychology  and  methods. 

DESCRIPTION  OF   HIGH   SCHOOL  SUBJECTS 

For  a  full  description  of  the  high  school  subjects  see  the  Oklahoma 
High  School  Manual,  issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

Two  standard  laboratory  periods  of  ninety  minutes  each  per 
week  are  required  in  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  physiology, 
physiography,  agriculture,  domestic  science,  domestic  art,  and  general 
science. 


1-4  English:  A  standard  high  school  must  offer  not  less  than 
three  units.    Four  units  may  be  otfered  in  a  four-year  high  school. 


5.  Algebra  Through  Quadratics:  This  unit  should  be  given 
in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school. 

6.  Plane  Geometry:  This  unit  should  be  given  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  high  school. 

7a.    Solid  Geometry:    One-half  unit. 

7b.  Algebra:  This  half-unii  should  be  given  after  the  comple- 
tion of  plane  geometry. 

8a.  Trigonometry:  This  course  is  not  recommended  for  second- 
ary schools  except  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  One-half  unit. 

8b.  Advanced  Algebra:  One-half  unit.  This  course  is  not  re- 
commended for  secondary  schools. 


ENGLISH 


MATHEMATICS 
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HISTORY 

Four  units  in  history  will  be  credited. 

9.  Ancient:  This  unit  should  be  given  in  the  first  or  the  second 
year  of  the  high  school  work.    One  unit. 

10.  Modern:  This  unit  should  be  given  in  the  second  or  the 
third  year  of  the  high  school  course.    One  unit. 

11.  English  History:  One-half  or  one  unit.  This  subject  be- 
longs in  the  third  year  of  the  high  school. 

12.  American  History  or  American  History  and  Civil  Govern- 
ment: One-half  or  one  unit.  This  subject,  if  credited,  must  be  given 
in  the  third  or  the  fourth  year  of  the  high  school.  Oklahoma  history 
may  be  included. 

CIVICS 
13a.    Civics:    One  half  unit. 

ECONOMICS 
13b.    Economics:    One  half  unit. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 
Less  than  one  whole  unit  in  a  foreign  language  will  not  be  credited 
14  to  17.    Latin:    First  Year  Latin;  Ceasar;  Cicero;  Virgil.  One 
unit  each. 

18  to  20.  Greek:  Introductory  Lessons;  Xenophon's  Anabasis; 
Homer.   One  unit  each. 

21  to  24.  German:  One  to  four  years.  One  unit  each. 
25  to  28.  French:  One  to  four  years.  One  unit  each. 
29  and  30.    Spanish:    One  or  two  years.    One  unit  each. 

PHYSICS 

31.  Physics:  This  unit  should  be  given  in  the  third  or  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  high  school.    Must  be  one  whole  unit. 

\  CHEMISTRY 

32.  Chemistry:  One  unit.  Chemistry,  if  given,  should  be  a 
fourth  year  subject. 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 


33.  Physical  Geography:    One-half  or  one  unit. 

BOTANY 

34.  Botany:  One-half  or  one  unit.  Where  it  is  not  possible 
to  give  a  full  year's  work  in  botany,  free-hand  drawing,  physical 
geography,  or  zoology  may  be  combined  with  botany,  so  as  to 
make  one  year's  work.  Good  laboratory  equipment  is  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  a  full  unit  of  credit. 
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ZOOLOGY 

35a.  Zoology;  One-half  unit  or  one  unit.  Good  laboratory 
equipment  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  a  full  unit  of  credit. 

PHYSIOLOGY 
35b.    Physiology:    One-half  unit. 

GENERAL  SCIENCE 
35c.    General  Science:    One-half  or  one  unit. 

OCCUPATIONAL  SUBJECTS 

Not  more  than  four  units  in  occupational  subjects  will  be  credited. 

36.  Shop  Work:  One-half  to  two  units.  A  maximum  of  one 
unit  in  wood  work,  and  possibly  one  additional  unit  in  forge  and 
foundry  or  machine  work. 

37a.    Free-Hand  Drawing:    One-half  or  one  unit. 

37b.    Mechanical  Drawing:    Ohe  half  or  one  unit. 

The  maximum  amount  of  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing  that 
will  be  credited  is  one  and  one-half  units, 

38.  Domestic  Science  and  Domestic  Art:  One-half  to  three 
units. 

39.  Agriculture:  One-half  or  one  unit. 
40a.    Commercial  Law:    One-half  unit. 

40b.    Commercial   Geography:    One-half  unit. 
41a.    Arithmetic:    One-half  unit. 

41b.  Bookkeeping:  One-half  unit.  No  credit  should  he 
allowed  unless  the  work  is  done  neatly,  accurately,  and  at  a  satisfactory 
rate  of  speed. 

42.  Shorthand  and  Typewriting:  One  unit.  No  credit  should 
be  given  for  either  shorthand  or  typewriting  if  taken  alone.  No 
credit  will  be  given  unless  the  following  speed  is  attained:  75  words 
per  minute  in  dictation  and  25  words  per  minute  on  the  machine^ 
new  matter. 

43.  Music:  One-half  or  one  unit.  The  work  for  each  week  is 
divided  as  follows:  theory,  three  times  a  week;  sight-singing,  once 
a  week;  choral  practice,  once  a  week. 

The  study  of  elementary  theory  is  based  on  "Primer  and  Facts 
about  Music"  by  M.  G.  Evans,  and  the  student  must  be  able  to  pass 
examination  and  give  needed  illustrations  on  chapters  1,  2,  3,  4,  and 
5  the  first  semester,  and  a  similar  examination  on  Chapters  6,  7,  8 
and  9  the  second  semester.    It  is  important  that  the  instructor  ia 
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theory  give  plenty  of  illustrations  when  needed  to  explain  points  in 
the  text.  A  thorough  final  examination  must  be  required  at  the  close 
of  the  course.  Texts  of  equal  merit  may  be  substituted  for  the  one 
mentioned. 

In  sight-singing  a  new  scale  (key)  and  a  new  song  must  be  studied 
each  week. 

In  choral  practice  a  minimum  of  four  standard  chorus  numbprs, 
four  folk  songs  and  two  national  anthems  must  be  learned  each 
semester. 

PROFESSIONAL  SUBJECTS 

None  of  these  courses  should  be  taught  before  the  eleventh  grade: 

44.  Psychology:    One-half  unit. 

45.  Methods:    One-half  unit. 

46.  Reviews:  One-half  or  one  unit.  Credit  will  not  be  given 
for  this  subject  unless  the  student  also  completes  psychology  and 
methods. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 


Stratton  Duluth  Brooks,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 

President  of  the  University. 
Joseph  Whitefield  Scroggs,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 

Director  of  Public  Information  and  Welfare. 
Angelo  C.  Scott.  A.  M.,  LL.  M ,  Lit.  D. 

Director  of  Extension  Lectures  and  Classes,  and  High  School 
Debating. 
Edmund  Berrigan. 

Assistant. 
Clifford  R.  Loucks,  B.  A. 

Secretary 

Co-operative  Assistants 

Philip  G.  Phelps,  A.  B. 

Visual  Instruction  Lecturer. 

Charles  G.  Pierrepont  and  W.  E.  Edmiaston. 
Assistants  in  Community  Music. 

PURPOSE 

University  extension  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  modern 
university  endeavors  to  serve  the  entire  population  of  the  state;  it  is 
a  link  connecting  every  professor  and  instructor  in  the  university  with 
the  entire  citizenship  of  the  state.  So  its  value  and  merits  are  not  its 
own  as  a  separate  department,  but  belong  to  the  university  as  a  whole, 
since  there  can  be  no  university  extension  unless  there  is  a  university 
to  be  extended;  and  the  almost  unlimited  service  which  university 
extension  can  render  keeps  pace  with  the  development  of  the  univer- 
sity. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  University  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
includes  six  departments: 

I.  Public  Discussion  and  Debate.  This  department  promotes 
and  assists  debating,  especially  in  rural  schools  and  farmers'  clubs. 
Bulletins  on  important  subjects  for  debate  are  issued,  giving  the  re- 
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suits  of  wider  reading  than  is  possible  to  the  average  citizen.  A  De- 
baters' Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice  and  Argumentation  and 
bulletins  on  "The  Initiative  and  Referendum,"  "Unicameral  Legisla- 
tures," "Guaranty  of  Bank  Deposits,"  "Woman's  Suffrage,"  "Consolida- 
tion of  Rural  Schools,"  "Preferential  Primaries,"  "Government  Owner- 
ship of  Railways,"  "Single  Tax,"  "Workmen's  Compensation,"  "Sale  of 
Munitions  of  War,"  "Monroe  Doctrine,"  and  "Teachers' Pensions"  have 
been  published. 

These  bulletins  give  complete,  impartial,  and  authoritative  in- 
formation on  both  sides  of  important  public  questions.  More  than 
120,000  of  these  bulletins  have  beeri  issued.  They  have  been  used  by 
organizations  other  than  debating  clubs  in  Oklahoma,  and  there  has 
been  a  considerable  demand  for  them  in  other  states.  They  have  been 
sent  on  request  to  every  state  in  the  Union  but  two,  and  to  six  Cana- 
dian provinces,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Philippines,  Australia,  and  Japan. 

II.  Correspondence  Study.  This  department  aids  those  who 
cannot  attend  the  university  to  avail  themselves  of  its  service.  By 
its  means  a  student  may  take  at  least  half  of  a  university  course 
while  remaining  at  home  and  engaging  in  gainful  occupations.  Stu- 
dents temporarily  compelled  to  leave  the  university  may  keep  up 
with  their  class  in  at  least  a  part  of  their  work.  By  attending  the 
Summer  Session  and  supplementing  it  with  correspondence  work,  many 
students  may  in  time  complete  a  college  course.  Graduate  students 
may  take  by  correspondence  some  hours  of  the  work  required  for  the 
master's  degree.  This  will  enable  many  superintendents  and  princi- 
pals to  advance  their  education  while  doing  their  life  work.  More 
than  700  courses  are  now  offered  by  this  department.  A  number  of 
courses  are  now  offered  from  the  university.  Among  them  are  Spanish 
(4  courses).  Mathematics  (4),  Education  (2),  Road  Construction  (3), 
Home  Economics  (1),  Biology  (1),  Shorthand  (1),  German  (4).  Others 
are  in  preparation. 

III.  Public  Information  and  Welfare.     This  department  en- 
deavors to  furnish  information  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the  public 
welfare.    In  every  university  there  are  vast  accumulations  of  know- 
ledge for  use  in  class  work  and  for  original  research.    This  depart 
ment   endeavors   to  make  this  available  to  the  entire  state.  The 
work  is  usually  carried  on  under  various  bureaus.    The  municipal 
reference   bureau   gathers  and  distributes  information  concerning 
municipal  matters  such  as  water,  light,  paving,  drainage,  sanitation, 
fire  protection,  cleaning,  policing,  parks,  amusements,  and  all  othe 
matters  pertaining  to  municipal  management.  The  Oklahoma  Municipa 
League  has  combined  its  bureau  of  information  with  this  bureau, 
commercial  reference  bureau  gathers  information  concerning  every 
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thing  pertaining  to  business, — commerce,  manufacturing,  markets, 
methods,  inventions,  and  everything  of  importance  to  business  men. 
A  legislative  reference  bureau  gathers  information  needed  by  legislat- 
ors and  public  officials, — laws  on  all  subjects,  methods  of  dealing  with 
various  social  problems  in  our  own  and  other  lands,  etc.,  thus  enabling 
them  to  profit  by  the  world's  experience.  The  bureau  of  social 
center  development  aids  in  bringing  about  harmony  and  co-operation 
in  communities  and  in  rendering  democracy  more  efficient.  These 
departments  are  not  new  institutions;  they  merely  enable  the  state 
to  utilize  what  it  already  has. 

The  ideal  of  the  Extension  Division  is  that  when  any  department 
of  the  university  sees  an  opportunity  to  render  some  special  and 
useful  service  to  the  state,  it  finds  in  the  Extension  Division  an 
organization  designed  to  assist  it. 

Another  activity  of  this  department  is  visual  instruction.  The 
department  furnishes,  especially  to  rural  communities,  illustrated 
lectures  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  During  the  current  year, 
lectures  have  been  secured  and  printed  on  the  following  subjects: 
Japan  (3),  India  (2),  Holy  Land  (2),  Egypt,  Picturesque  Colorado  (3), 
Washington  City  (2) ,  Wonders  of  Oar  West,  Trip  Around  the  Wjrld  in 
Eighty  Minutes  (2),  Flower  Forms  and  Colors  (3),  Animal  Coloration 
(2),  New  Era  in  Rural  Life,  New  Era  in  Rural  Schools,  South  America, 
England  and  Scotland,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Italy,  Niagara  Falls, 
Yellowstone  Park,  Keokuk  Dam,  History  of  Shoes,  Panama  Canal, 
Panama  Exposition,  Astronomy,  Mexico,  Hawaii,  Good  Roads,  Road 
Construction,  Care  of  th6  Teeth,  Canadian  Pacific,  Trip  to  CaUfornia, 
Central  America,  and  a  few  others.  With  the  aid  of  county  superin- 
tendents these  lectures  have  been  given  1,347  times  to  an  aggregate 
of  152,171  people,  according  to  reports  received. 

Another  activity  of  this  department  is  community  music.  This 
department  keeps  music  instructors  in  the  field,  who  teach  for  two 
weeks  at  a  place,  endeavor  to  organize  the  mus'cal  resources  of  the 
community,  and  to  estabUsh  a  musical  organization.  The  purpose  is 
as  much  sociological  as  musical. 

Under  this  department  several  conferences  have  been  held  at  the 
university.  The  object  is  to  focus  the  informational  resources  of  the 
state  upon  questions  of  public  importance.  Conferences  have  been 
held  on  Taxation  and  on  Rural  Problems.  Several  Merchants'  Short 
Courses  have  been  given,  directed  by  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Industry.  A  Good  Roads  Conference  and  Short  Course  was  also  held 
under  the  leadership  of  the  College  of  Engineering.  Other  conferences 
will  be  held  as  means  permit. 

IV.    Extension  Lectures.    This  department  furnishes  lectures. 
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cither  single  or  in  courses,  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Forty-five 
lecturers  from  the  faculty,  besides  various  musical  organizations,  are 
listed  for  service  in  this  field.  These  lectures  and  entertainments  are 
given  free  of  charge,  except  as  to  traveling  expenses.  The  University 
Orchestra,  University  Glee  Club,  and  other  musical  organizations  are 
available  for  concerts  under  the  direction  of  the  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts.  Special  concert  companies  are  also  made  up  consisting 
of  a  smaller  number  of  performers.  Such  companies  are  prepared  to 
give  entertainments  which  lurnish  desirable  features  in  a  lyceum 
course. 

V.  Extension  Classes.  Wherever  there  are  enough  students, 
this  department  endeavors  to  organize  regular  university  classes  to  do 
freshman  work  though  remaining  at  home.  These  classes  do  regular 
university  work  for  which  they  receive  university  credit.  Fifteen 
classes  are  now  being  conducted. 

VI.  High  School  Debating.  This  differs  from  the  department 
of  public  discussion  and  debate  in  that  high  school  debating  clubs 
are  composed  entirely  of  students.  The  same  debating  bulletins  are 
used  in  both,  and  briefs,  bibliographies,  and  other  information  are 
furnished  on  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  subjects.  This  depart- 
ment co-operates  with  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking  of  the  uni 
versity  and  with  the  State  High  School  Debating  League. 

Traveling  Libraries 
Thirty-five  rural  and  fifteen  municipal  traveling  libraries  are  now 
in  circulation,  the  former  comprising  seventeen,  and  the  latter  twelve 
books.  These  are  lent  to  any  school,  club,  or  community  for  tv/o 
months  free  of  charge,  except  the  postage.  They  have  been  lent  to 
about  two  hundred  communities  during  the  past  year. 

During  the  past  year  the  total  correspondence  aggregated  25,754 
letters,  about  18,000  bulletins,  and  several  hundred  special  packages. 

The  most  that  can  be  done  here  is  to  outline  briefly  the  work  of 
this  division.  Full  particulars  will  be  furnished  on  application.  To 
save  labor  and  delay  all  inquirers  are  requested  to  address, 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION, 

Norman,  Oklahoma. 
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OFFICERS 

Charles  William  Shannon,  A.  M.  Director 

Geokge  E.  Burton,  A.  B  Assistant  Geologist 

Fritz  Aurin,  M.  A.  .         .         .         .       Geological  Chemist 

Charles  William  Honess,  M.  A  Assistant  Geologist 

Frank  Gahrtz        ......  Draftsman 

Miss  Charlie  Nickle  Chief  Clerk 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  Oklahoma  Geological  Survey  was  established  in  1908.  The 
law  creating  it  located  it  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  The  objects 
and  duties  of  the  survey,  as  stated  in  the  law  establishing  it,  are: 

"First:  A  study  of  the  geological  formations  of  the  state  with 
special  reference  to  its  mineral  deposits,  including  coal,  oil,  gas,  as- 
phalt, gypsum,  salt,  cement,  stone,  clay,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  sand,  road 
building  material,  water  resources  and  all  other  mineral  resources. 

"Second:  The  preparation  and  publication  of  bulletins  and  re- 
ports, accompanied  with  necessary  illustrations,  maps,  including  both 
general  and  detailed  descriptions  of  the  geological  structure  and  min- 
eral resources  of  the  State. 

"Third:  The  consideration  of  such  other  scientific  and  economic 
questions  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission,  shall  be  deemed  of 
value  to  the  people." 

The  survey  is  by  law  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  commission, 
known  as  the  State  Geological  Commission,  composed  of  the  Governor, 
the  President  of  the  State  University  and  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  This  commission  appoints  the  director  and  has 
cx)ntrol  of  the  work  of  the  survey. 


Offices  and  Museums 
The  offices  and  drafting  rooms  of  the  survey  are  at  present  in  the 
basement  of  the  library  building  at  the  university.  The  laboratories 
and  storage  rooms  are  located  in  one  of  the  temporary  frame  buildings 
on  the  campus.  The  museum  is  in  the  basement  of  Monnet  Hall,  in 
connection  with  the  historical  and  ethnology  museum. 
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Public  Lectures 
The  members  of  the  survey  staff  have  given  lectures  before  com- 
mercial clubs,  public  schools,  normal  schools  and  other  institutions  of 
the  state,  and  before  popular  audiences.  This  work  is  regarded  as 
educational.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  geological  investigations  the  mem- 
bers of  the  survey  staff  readily  obtain  a  large  amount  of  information 
which,  it  is  believed,  no  one  else  in  the  state  is  in  a  position  to  secure, 
and  since  this  knowledge  is  in  the  possession  of  the  state,  it  should  be 
communicated  to  the  citizens.  It  is  the  purpose  of  these  lectures  to 
impart  such  information  to  the  public. 

Mineral  Collections  for  High  Schools 

Many  of  the  high  schools  of  the  state  have  been  supplied  with  re- 
presentative mineral  collections  by  the  survey.  These  collections 
contain  about  sixty  specimens,  which  are  carefully  labeled  and  sent 
out  to  the  schools  of  the  state,  together  with  the  publications  of  the 
survey,  the  only  charge  to  the  schools  being  the  cost  of  transportation. 
Care  is  taken  in  the  preparation  of  these  collections  to  make  them  of 
special  value  to  teachers  of  physiography  and  geography. 

Field  Work 

Since  the  estabUshment  of  the  survey  in  1908,  field  investigations 
have  been  carried  on  practically  without  interruption.  The  work  of 
the  survey  from  1908  to  1912  has  been  included  in  the  biennial  re- 
ports for  1908,  1910,  and  1912.  The  detailed  work  which  has  been 
done  is  described  in  the  list  of  publications  and  information  con- 
cerning the  field  work  may  be  obtained  by  referring  to  this  list. 

At  the  present  time  the  field  work  being  done  deals  with  a  study 
of  the  geological  conditions  in  general,  and  a  detailed  study  of  the  oil 
and  gas  fields  of  the  state,  the  building  stone,  road  materials,  and 
other  economic  products. 

Educational  Work 

Various  phases  of  educational  work  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
work  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  state.  The  survey  originated  as 
a  geological  and  biological  survey  of  Oklahoma  Territory.  In  the  reg- 
ular duties  the  members  of  the  survey  secure  a  large  amount  of 
material  and  information  concerning  the  natural  resources  of  the  state. 
This  information  is  given  to  the  citizens  of  the  state  through  articles 
in  the  newspapers  and  by  the  publication  of  circulars  and  bulletins. 

A  study  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  Oklahoma  was  begun  in  1912, 
and  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time.  A  preliminary  circular 
was  issued,  giving  the  names  of  trees  and  shrubs  found  in  the  state  and 
the  localities  where  they  were  known  to  occur.  A  large  amount  of  data 
has  been  secured,  and  it  is  planned  to  publish  a  complete  report  with 
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photographs  and  detailed  descriptions  of  all  species  found.  Specimens 
of  all  the  plants  listed  are  secured  for  an  herbarium,  which  will  be  used 
as  a  checking  list  in  the  preparation  of  the  report.  In  the  preliminary 
circular  issued  there  are  probably  a  number  of  errors,  and  any 
additions,  corrections,  or  suggestions  which  will  be  of  value  for  the 
final  report  will  be  gladly  received.  It  is  of  special  importance  that 
a  careful  study  be  made  of  our  native  trees,  both  from  a  scientific  and 
an  economic  standpoint.  The  information  so  far  collected  has  been 
secured  while  carrying  on  the  regular  field  duties,  and  without  ad- 
ditional cost  to  the  state. 

A  bulletin  is  being  prepared  on  the  flowering  plants  of  the  state. 
Field  work  has  been  in  progress  for  more  than  two  years  and  most  of 
the  state  has  been  covered  in  collecting  the  material  for  this  report. 

Another  line  of  work  is  a  study  of  the  birds  of  the  state.  Special 
investigation  and  collecting  has  been  carried  on  in  practically  every 
county  in  the  state,  and  the  report  is  now  being  prepared  for  publica- 
tion. The  bulletin  will  be  of  much  worth  in  showing  the  economic 
value  of  the  bird  life.  It  will  be  especially  adapted  for  the  general 
public  and  for  use  in  the  schools  of  the  state. 

Other  special  bulletins  will  include  reports  on  the  Oklahoma  min- 
erals, Oklahoma  physiography,  and  related  subjects.  A  sectionized 
state  map  27  by  50  1-2  inches  has  been  published,  and  other  maps  of 
special  educational  value  have  been  printed. 

Publications 

The  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  is  made  known  to  the  pubhc 
chiefly  through  the  publication  and  distribution  of  its  printed  reports 
and  maps.  Only  a  limited  number  of  the  various  reports  can  be  pub- 
lished, the  number  ranging  from  1,000  to  3,000  copies.  The  manner  of 
the  distribution  of  such  publications  cannot  readily  be  solved.  The 
policy  of  the  survey  has  been  to  send  publications  free  to  the  public, 
and  especially  to  citizens  of  the  state.  When  a  publication  is  issued, 
press  notices  are  mailed  to  individuals  and  to  all  the  leading  newspapers 
of  the  state.  In  this  way  a  large  number  of  the  people  of  the  state 
learn  of  the  publication,  and  those  interested  have  an  opportunity  to 
secure  such  reports  as  long  as  they  are  available. 

The  list  of  publications  given  below  shows  the  scope  of  the  work 
which  has  been  done  by  the  survey: 

Bulletin  No.  1.  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Mineral  Resources  of 
Oklahoma.    (Edition  exhausted.) 

Bulletin  No.  2.  Rock  Asphalt,  Asphaltite,  Petroleum  and  Natural 
Gas  in  Oklahoma.    (Edition  exhausted.)    Replaced  by  Bulletin  No.  19. 

Bulletin  No.  3.  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Arbuckle 
Mountains.    (Edition  exhausted.) 
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Bulletin  No.  4.    Coal  of  Oklahoma.    Replaced  by  Bulletin  No.  26 

Bulletin  No.  5.    Structural  Materials  of  Oklahoma.  Postage  5  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  6.  Director's  Report  and  Brief  Chapters  on  Twenty 
Oklahoma  Minerals.    (Edition  exhausted.) 

Bulletin  No.  7.  Clays  and  Clay  Industries  of  Oklahoma.  Postage 
10  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  8.  Road  Materials  and  Road  Conditions  in  Oklaho- 
ma.   Postage  7  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  9.    Lead  and  Zinc  in  Oklahoma.    Postage  4  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  10.    Glass  Sand  in  Oklahoma.   Postage  4  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  11.    Gypsum  and  Salt  of  Oklahoma.  Postage  9  cents 

Bulletin  No.  12.  Mineral  Waters  in  Oklahoma.  Replaced  by  Bul- 
letin No.  30.    (In  preparation.) 

Bulletin  No.  13.    Volcanic  Ash  in  Oklahoma.    Postage  6  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  14.  Asphalt  in  Oklahoma.  Replaced  by  Circular  No. 
5.    (More  complete  report  in  preparation.). 

Bulletin  No.  15.  Director's  Biennial  Report  to  the  Governor  with 
Mineral  Production  of  Oklahoma  from  1901  to  1911  as  Part  2.  Postage 
3  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  16.  Ponca  Cit>^  Oil  and  Gas  Field  Report.  Postage  2 
cents. 

Bulletin  No.  17.  Geology  of  East-central  Oklahoma.  (Edition  ex- 
hausted.) 

Bulletin  No.  18.    Report  on  Gushing  Oil  Field.    Postage  10  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  19.  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas  in  Oklahoma,  Part  1. 
Postage  10  cents.  Part  II,  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas  in  Oklahoma 
by  Counties.    Postage  10  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  20.    Granites  of  Oklahoma. 

Bulletin  No.  21.    The  Neva  Limestone  in  Northern  Oklahoma. 
Bulletin  No.  22.    Director's  Biennial  Report  for  1913-14.  Postage 
5  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  23.  The  Geology  and  Economic  Value  of  the  Wapa- 
nucka  limestone.  Postage  5  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  24.  Geology  of  a  portion  of  Northeastern  Oklahoma, 
Part  I;  Paleontology  of  the  Chester  Group  in  Oklahoma,  Part  II.  Post- 
age 5  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  25.  Bibliography  of  Oklahoma  Geology,  with  Subject 
Index.  Postage  5  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  26.  Coal  and  Coal  Mining  in  Oklahoma.  (Ready  for 
press.) 

Circular  No.  1.  Origin,  Scope,  and  Purpose  of  the  Oklahoma  Geo- 
logical Survey.    (Edition  exhausted.) 

Circular  No.  2.  Brief  Statement  of  the  Geological  History  of  Okla- 
homa.   (Edition  exhausted.) 
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Circular  No.  3.  Oklahoma  Among  the  Southern  States.  Postage 
1  cent. 

Circular  No.  4.    Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Oklahoma.    Postage  2  cents. 
Circular  No.  3.    Rock  Asphalts  of  Oklahoma  and  Their  Use  in  Pav- 
ing.  Postage  2  cents. 

Booklet:  Resources  of  Oklahoma  in  a  Pocket-book,  by  C.  W.  Shan- 
non.   (  Edition  exhausted.) 

Handbook  on  the  Natural  Resources  of  Oklahoma.  Postage  2  cents. 
Maps:    Showing  oil  fields  of  the  State. 

Distribution  of  Oklahoma  minerals.    Postage  2  cents. 
Phytjiographic  map  of  Oklahoma.    Postage  2  cents. 
Progressive  geologic  map  of  Oklahoma  (small).  Postage 
2  cents. 

Geologic  map  of  eastern  Oklahoma.  Postage  2  cents. 
Structural  map  of  Gushing  oil  field.  Postage  2  cents. 
State  map  of  Oklahoma.    Postage  (folded)  3  cents; 

(in  tube)  10  cents. 
Note:    Blue  prints  can  be  furnished  from  special  state 
and  county  maps. 


ROLL  OF  STUDENTS 


DEGREES  CONFERRED 


TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT 
JUNE  8,  1916 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS— 83 


Roy  Ambriser 
Ben  Allen  Ames 
Margaret  Ethel  Amis 
Mabel  Arnold 
§Roy  Dixie  Baines 
Eda  Mary  Baker 
Evon  Marion  Barber,  Jr. 
Katherine  Abernathy  Barr 
Bourke  Hamilton  Bayless 
Charles  Curry  Bell 
*Arthur  Garfield  Bowles 
Ralph  J.  Brooks 
*Charles  Paul  Buthod 
*Walter  Stephen  Carper 
Andrew  Robert  Castile 
Leonard  LeRoy  Clifton 
*Zclla  Mae  Cralle 
§*Georg-e  Marion  Crisp 
*Caleb  Cullen 
John  Cullen 
*\Villiam  Cullen 
♦Helen  Celestia  DeBarr 
*Edna  S.  DeMand 
*Abner  E.  England 
Ethel  Ernst 
Robert  David  Goodrich 
Mary  Amelia  Gordon 
Wesley  Ferdinand  Grube 
*Arthur  Edmund  Haage 
*Nina  Lois  Harris 
Milton  Mack  Heath 
$Hattie  Holland 
i^Iary  Huffaker 
Alice  Hurley 
John  Clark  Jacobs 
Lucille  Johnson 
John  Clarence  Karcher 
*  Luther  Wesley  Kibler 
Oscar  Arvlo  Kinchen 
*Luther  Wesley  Kitchens 
William  Casper  Kite 
John  Paul  Klass 


*Ruth  Elizabeth  Klinglesmith 
Prentice  Lively 
Clarence  Ziegclmeier  Logan 
David  Matthew  Logan 
Harvey  Ezra  Loomis 
Clifton  Marion  Mackey 
*Elwood  C.  Madden 
Barns  McCain 
Anne  Rotan  McCall 
Thomas  Howard  McCasland 
♦Archibald  Mason  McCuUough 
*Marvin  Spurgeon  McMurtry 
Harvey  Lee  Minton 
Eugene  Orton  Monnet 
Albert  Reed  Moore 
*Lady  Olive  Nash 
Crofford  Wilson  Norman 
Zee  Norman 

Stelhi  Cecelia  Ostenberg 
Kathryn  Osterhaus 
*Dona  Morce  Pitts 
♦Marvel  Olive  Pitts 
Robert  Ray  Pruet 
Kenneth  Egbert  Reynolds 
Eula  Russel 
John  Fletcher  Sharp 
§John  Byron  Sledge 
Frank  Kye  Smith 
Edith  Mildred  Steckel 
♦Ruth  Sullivan 
John  B.  Tague 
♦Lottie  Orr  Taylor 
♦Fred  Lyman  Tibbits 
Walter  Carl  Toepelmann 
♦Florence  Wagner 
Verdi  Valentine  Waite 
♦Floy  Weaver 
$Chester  Harold  Westfall 
♦Florence  Evelyn  Whirlow 
Henry  George  White 
Virgil  Oliver  Wood 
Everest  Verne  Woolsey 


♦Receives  also  the  University  Teacher's  Life  Certificate. 
§Rcceives  also  the  Certificate  in  Commerce  and  Lidustry. 
IReceives  also  the  Certificate  in  Journalism. 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  MEDICINE— 7 
Ray  Morton  Balyeat  Carl  Holmes  Guild 

Charles  Curry  Bell  .   Chester  Henry  Perkins 

Felix  Thomas  Gastineau  George  L.  Roark 

Charles  William  Grady 

SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  IN  PIANO-^ 
Gladys  Glee  Balyeat  Clara  Belle  Morgan 

Georgia  May  Curtis  Ethel  Maude  Smith 

Mary  Emelyn  Miller  Myrtle  Thompson 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  IN  VIOLIN— 2 
Gladys  Hollenbeck  Harold  Franklin  Snell 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  IN  VOICE— 2 
Emma  Frances  Alexander  Ruth  Brannon  Newell 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING— 2 
William  Eugene  Byrne  Hiram  Alford  Warner 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING— 6 
Arthur  Merton  Brown  Malcolm  Christie  Oakes 

Randall  W.  Clark  Clifford  Carl  Oster 

W^right  L.  Felt  Miller  Vernor 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING— L 
Harry  Stephens  Odermann 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

BACHELOR  OF  LAWS— 28 

Louis  D.  Abney  George  Henry  Jennings 

William  Judson  Armstrong  Barns  McCain 

John  William  Barry  Finley  McLaurey 

Andrew  Nimrod  Boatman  Milton  Frederick  Meyer 

Leon  Hart  Brown  Leon  Chase  Phillips 

Roy  Williams  Cox  Roy  Alvin  Reynolds 

Johnson  Tallie  Crawford  Frank  William  Robbins 

Francis  Marion  Dudley  Ural  Alps  Rowe 

Curt  Donovan  Edgerton  Christy  Russell 

Rayburn  Foster  Fred  William  Sherrow 

John  Maney  Gidney  Rayburn  Smiser 

Lowry  Houston  Harrell  Jessie  Stiles 

Mitchell  Harrison  John  Paul  Ward 

Randall  Robert  Hendon  Hugh  Dell  Wright 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

DOCTOR  OF  MEDICINE— 20 
5amucl  Bernstein  Wann  Langston 

Leo  Alonzo  Berry  Richard  Clyde  Lowry 
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Nathan  N.  Bloom  Thomas  Claude  Lowry 

Channer  Polk.Chumley  Arthur  Winfield  Nunnery 

George  Fred  Davis  Howard  Leonard  Reed 

Logan  Illk  Evans  Elisha  Houston  Roberts 

E.  Glen  Francisco  Roy  Abncr  Webb 

Abraham  Goldner  Henry  John  Weedn 

Merle  Quest  Howard  Lee  Roy  Wilhite 

Harry  Kirschenbaum  Kenneth  J.  Wilson 

GRADUATE  NURSE— 1 

Sallie  Stephens 

SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMIST— 3 
Benjamin  Howard  Baker  Carl  Alvin  Nicholson 

Charles  Roscoe  Hayes 

PHARMACEUTICAL  GRADUATE— 10 
William  Oliver  Fades  Abraham  Levite 

Marquis  J.  Green  Richard  Floyd  Shriner 

Marvin  Dumas  Henley  Earl  Winfred  Stephens 

Claude  Louie  Johnson  Miller  Thompson 

Earl  G.  Johnson  Carl  Roy  Wclden 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

MASTER  OF  ARTS— 7 
Ray  Morton  Balyeat  John  Ohleyer  Moseley 

Rosetta  Angeline  Briegel  *Carl  Quicksall 

John  Tilghman  Cline  Roy  Jonas  Wolfinger 

Mary  Grace  Lee 


♦Receives  also  the  University  Teacher's  Life  Certificate. 
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SUMMER  CONVOCATION 
AUGUST  4,  1916 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS— 29 


R.oy  Ambrister 
*Early  Hill  Black 
Helen  lone  Blackert 
Harvey  Thomas  Collins 
^William  Edward  Corkill 
'''Maurice  Lafayette  Cotton 
Lorena  Jane  Cruce 
Clark  Marvin  Cunningham 
*Arch  Isaac  Fleming 
Eva  Barbara  Flitch 
Sylvia  Martha  Flitch 
Parthenia  Gregory 
*Gladys  Marie  Hilsmeyer 
*Claude  Leo  Honnold 
Kenneth  Kaufman 


Jasper  Newton  Mallory 
tjean  Marie  Mauk 
*Ed  McCarrel 
*Isaac  Elmer  Mott 
*Jewel  Patchell 
*John  Robert  Reid 
Lidia  Olivia  Rice 
Ralph  Brownell  Shead 

*  Frank  Miller  Small 
Vera  Leone  Steed 
Paul  Dodson  Sullivan 

*  Frank  Eugene  Van  Slyke 
*Lillian  Ethel  White 
*Ruth  Elinor  Wickman 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  MEDICINE— 3 
William  Austin  Carr  John  Raymond  Harff 

Walter  Howard  Miles 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING— 1 
Murel  Edward  Carpenter 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

PHARiMACEUTICAL  GRADUATE— 1 


Jerome  Cole 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

MASTER  OF  ARTS— 6 
*Gola  Hannah  Bible  Gerald  Stamper  Tebbe 

*James  Robert  Campbell  *  Frank  William  Whinery 

Florette  McNeese  Clarence  Lyndon  Whitley 


*Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  receive  the  University  Teacher' 

Life  Certificate. 
fReceive  also  the  Certificate  in  Journalism. 


ROLL  OF  STUDENTS,  1916-1917 


EXPLANATION:  Letters  and  figures  after  a  name  indicate  which  school 
or  schools  the  student  enrolled  in,  and  the  amount  of  credit  earned.  A— Arts 
and  Sciences;  E— Engineering ;  F— Fine  Arts;  G— Graduate;  L— Law;  M— 
Medicine;  N— Training  School  for  Nurses;  P— Pharmacy;  X— Extension;  C— 
Correspondence. 

A  small  letter  "u"  after  the  name  of  the  school  indicates  that  the  student 

1-  imclassified,  that  is,  is  doing  special  work  or  is  dificient  in  entrance  credits. 
The  figures  after  the  name  of  the  school  indicate  the  number  of  hours  credit 

tamed  in  that  school  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester.  Students 
.  enrolled  in  more  than  one  school  do  not  have,  in  most  cases,  the  sum  of  the 

various  credits  shown,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  courses  count  for  credit  in 

t  A  c  or  more  schools,  and  are  thus  counted  twice. 

The  letters  and  figures  in  brackets  indicate  which  sessions  the  student  v,as 

enrolled;  i.»  e.,  1— first  semester:  2— second  semester,  s— summer  session.  The 

letter  "n"  indicates  that  the  student  enrolled  for  the  first  time  in  the  uni- 
.  versity  in  the  session  immediately  following  the  "n". 

Third  and  fourth  year  medical  students  are  marked  ".^rd"  and  "4th''. 

Abbott,  Archer  Homer.  A  u  (ns)   Pt  Towson 

Abbott,  Chas.  George.  A  28  (1,2)    Norman 

Abbott,  Thos.  Wilson.  A  76  (ns)   Wanette 

Abernathy,  Louis.  A  u  (n],2)    Frederick 

Absher,  William  Floyd.  A  91  (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Acree,  Bessie- Louise.  A  116  (s,1.2);  F  94  (1,2)    Norman 

Acree,  Jessye  E.  A  u  (ns)   

Acree,  Maude.    A  69  (s,l,2);  F  (s)    .V  r  nr  n 

Adams,  Ethel  N.  L  41  (1,2)   r.artlesvirie 

Adams,  Holman  R.  A  17  (n],2)   Broken  Bow 

Adams,  James  Elston.  M  4th  (1,2)    Chandler 

Adamson,  Ida  Kate.    A  u  (ns)   ......Denton,  Tex 

Addison,  Mattie.  A  71  (ns)  .  .  c  j 

.      .  ^   Snyder 

A^-"'  llru  ^  "  ^"'^   ^^---an 

Adkms,  Wilbam.  A  u  (ns)   

Adnance,  Theodore  D.  L  70  (1,2)   Tonkawa 

Aikman,  Claude  E.  P  105  (1,2);  A  68  (1,2);  C  (1)    jenks 

Akin,  Alfred  A.  A  u  (ns)    w  \ 

^   ,.   Y\  citou^^a. 

Akm,  Verna  C.  A  u  (n.s)   ::::Watonga 

A:rey,  Lowrey.  A  (n2)   Lone  Wolf 

Alder.  Evarene.  F  u  (1,2)  . 

A,         ,   X  orman 

Alexander,  Mrs.  Alice  Buckley.    A  128  (1)  G  10  (1,2)   Norman 

Alexander,  Carl  B.  E  18  (nl,2) 

A,         ,       ,^       ,   -...v  orman 

Alexander,  Etta  Dealva.  G  (2)  '  m 

Ai        J       T-  ,        ^   Norman 

Alexander.  Everett  T   Enid 

Alexander,  Frank  McLain.  A  u  (1,2)   V. V. .  NoVnlian 

Alexander,  lone  Ruth.  A  u  (s)  \t 

.     _      ■  ^  Norman 

 X^orman 


Alexander,  Minerva  L.  F  u  (] ) 
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Alford,  Annie  Reaves.  A  23  (ns,1.2)   Latta.  S.  C. 

Allan,  Alvis  T  Oklahoma  City 

Allan,  Janet  Grace.  A  38  (s.1,2)  Xorman 

Allan,  Mattie  X'irginia.    .\  77  (1,2)  ;..  i    ......i..:  Duncan 

Allen,  Emma.  A  u  (ns);  F  u  (ns)   Tulsa 

Allen,  Harvey  1..  G  16  (s)   Tecumseh 

Allen,  Hattie.  F  21  (1,2);  A  26  (1,2)  Pawhuska 

Allen,  Lillie  .\nnie.  ^\  u  (ns)   Norman 

Allison,  Don.  .\  50  (1.2)  Kl  Reno 

Allison,  Maud.  C  (1)    Oklahoma  City 

Altshiller.  Mrs.  Sophia  R.    G  (nl,2);  C  (1)  Norman 

Ambrister,  Harry.    A  61  (1,2)   Norman 

Ambrister,  Irene.  F  u  (ns,  1.2)    Norman 

Ambrister,  Roy.  A  124  (s)  Norman 

Ames,  Ben  Allen.  L  40  (1,2)  Oklahoma  City 

Amstutz,  Milo,  F  u  (nl)   (ieary 

Anderson.  Anva  Mae.  A  SI  (1,2)   :  \rdmore 

Anderson,  l^dvvard  Burke.  L  50  (1,2)   Duncan 

Anderson,  Fva  Marie.  F  u  (s,l)   Norman 

Anderson,  Frederick.     ]'  u  (nl,2)   Norman 

Anderson,  (ieoitje  R.  A  73  (s)   '.  •..Ardmore 

Anderson.  Laura  Lou.  A  u  (ns)   Norman 

Anderson,  Lav\  rence  Fdw  ard.    N  (nl,2)   ( )k!ahoma  City 

Andreskowski,  Wencesiaus  T.  M  49  (1,5)   Shawnee 

Andrews,  Sylvaii  H.    .\  .'^6  (1);  E  30  (2)   I'.yar. 

Andrews,   William    Earl.     A   17   (s,l)   Mc.Viest-- 

Anthony,  Ta^coiT!.  A  u  (s)   Hask^:! 

Anthony,   iMlv.ard  Shaw.  A  41   (s)   Mariow 

Appelgct.  Harold  A.  E  14  (nl,2)   Woodward 

Archdeacon,  Margaret.  A  86  (1,2)   ( 'kiahoma  City 

Armfield,  I'ay  Evelyn.    A  16  (nl,2);  F  Voice  2  (1)   Cordell 

Armstrong,  ('liester.   E  40   (1)   Newkirk 

Armstrong,  Ckiy  \A'.  E  10  (1,2)   Idahel 

.Vrnistrong,  James  Miller.  A  52  (1.2);  E  u  (2)  .\nadarko 

Armstrong,  Willis.  A  u  (nl,2)   (jotel'o 

Arnold,  Clara  May.  G  8  (ns)   Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Arnold,  Mabel.  G  4  (s):  F  \'oice  3  (s)  . . . :  (.'linton 

Arnold,  Calvhi  f..    P  (2)  Eindsay 

Arthur.  Pnttie  Joy.  ]•"  .U  \  oice  22  Piano  6  (1,2)   Tul^a 

Ash.  .\llie  Mae.  A  51  (1,2)   Frederick 

Ashbrook,  Mary  Kathryn.    C  (nl)  .\  39  (2)  El  Redo 

Atkisson,  Ecola.  F  u  (1,2)   Norman 

i\twood,  JCvaline.  .\  17  (nl.2)   Oklahoma  City 

Austin,  Roy.  A  u  (ns)   Noi)lc 

Austin,  William  Dallas.  C  (1)  Pauls  Valley 

Avey.  Mary.  X  (nl.2)   (')klahoma  City 

Bahrenburji:,  Eyra  IE  .\  u  (ns)   Warrensburg,  Mo 

Baicr.  Ismma.  .\  u  (s)   Edmond 

Bailey,  Ehner  S.  .\  (nl)  Vinita 

P>aines.  Willye  Sue.  A  14  (s.1,2);  F  (s.l)   Hennes.sey 

Baker,  Britton  R.  E       (1,2)  Waton^a 

I'.aker,  Clara  Jane.  Oknuil>?ee 

Baker.  l'"lorence.  A  S7  (ns,E2);  F  (2)  Durant 
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Baker,:  Minnie.  F  u  (1,2)  Norman 

^Jaker,' Mrs.  Minnie  Seals.  F  u  (nl)   .Norman 

Baker,  Mrs.  Paul.  A  u  (n2)  .Norman 

Baker,  Paul.  A  56  (n2)  Norman 

Baker,  Thad.  L  u  (nl,  2);  A  u  (nl)   ..Ardmore 

Baker,  W.  Leon.    C  (nl)  Mulhall 

Balcerkiewicz,  Frank  A.  S.  A  57  (1,2)  Red  Rock 

Ball,  Alice  H.  F  13  Piano  8  (nl,2)   Tulsa 

Ball,  James  H.,  Jr.  A  78  (1,2)   Tulsa 

Ball,  Litta  Imogene.  F  32  Expression  24  Piano  24  (nl,2)   Amarillo,  Tex. 

Ballew,  Frances  A.  A  39  (1,2)   Norman 

ijallinger,  Blanche  Geneva.  F  15  Piano  8  (nl,2)   \nadarko 

Ballinger,  Harry  Carlyle.  A  95  (1,2)   \nadarko 

Ballinger,  Maurice  Guild.  A  96  (s,l,2)  Norman 

Balyeat.  Frank  Allen.  G  20  (s,l)   Norman 

Balyeat,  Gladys  Glee.  A  66  (s)   Xorman 

Balyeat,  Ray  Morton.  M  3rd  (1,2)   Norman 

Balyeat,  Roy  H.  E  109  (1,2)  Norman 

Bancroft,  Mary  Miller.  A  u  (ns)   Tecuniseh 

Barbour.  Elzaida  B.  A  56  (s)   Norman 

Barbour,  jCanette  Ellen.  F  u  (nl,2)   Norman 

Bare,  Helene.    X  (nl,2)   Oklalioma  City 

Barker,  George  L.  E  40  (1,2)  Tecumseh 

Barker,  Leonard  Morris.  F  u  (n2)   Mangum 

Barnes,  (jladys  A.  A  102  (s,l,2)   Coyle 

Bamhart,  Lydall.  X  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Barr,  Hazel.  A  16  (nl,2);  F  (1,2)   Hennessey 

Barrett,  Jones  H.  A  8  (1,2)   Ryan 

Barsalow,  yirs.  Katheryn  Pearl.  A  u  (1,2)   Norman 

Barstow,  Myrtle.    X  (nl,2)  Oklahoma  City 

Bartleson,  Augustus  Chapman.  A  (2)   Muskogee 

Bartlett,  E.  Lane.  F  u  (nl,2)   Durant 

Bartley,  Cedric  K.  F  u  (nl);  E  u  (nl)   .....Comanche 

Barton,  Pleasant  Wiley.  A  u  (ns)   Xewalla 

Barton,  Paul  David.  A  34  (1.2);  F  30  (1,2)   '.  Perry 

Basham,  Alan  Bryan.  A  36  (s.1,2);  E  (2)  Shawnee 

Bass,  Harry  W.  A  82  (1.2)   Enid 

Bass,  John  Harvey.  L  21  (1,2);  A  (1)  Enid 

Bassett.  (Jrval  Monroe.  G  (2);  E  (2)   Granite 

Bate,  Margaret  Elizabeth.  A  49  (nl.2);  F  39  (1,2)  Oklahoma  City 

Bates,  Clarence  Edgar.    M  24  (1,2);  A  66  (s,1.2);  P  109  (.1.2)   Xor.iian 

Battles,  Heber  P.  L  (2)  Muskogee 

Baucom,  Ezra  E.  C  (1)   McLoud 

Bauer,  Evangeline.  A  11  (nl,2)  ,  Oklalioma  City 

Baugh.  Mrs.  Sallie  H.  A  u  (s)  ..IToiiston.  Tex. 

Baughman,  Iris  M.  110  (s,  1,  2);_F  (s,2)   ,  .Okial)om:i  City 

Eaughman,  Robert  Harper.  A  17  (nl,2)  Toica  City 

Baxter,  John  H.  E  46  (1,2)   Bartlcsville 

^'-aird,  Thomas  Marion.  A  9  (n],2)   ,..  .....Norman 

rd,  William  D.  A  (nl)   .,  Ponca  City 

rden,  Mamie.  A  u  (ns) ;  F  u  (ns)  ..Ft.  Towson 

i tip,,  Hazel  Mallory.  A  92  (s,l,2);  F  (1)  hk';,'. City 

:tie,  Lawrence  Edgar.  A  109  (1,2);  L  13  (1,2)  \lva 
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Beaubieii,  Laura  Neal  N  (nl,2)  Nowata 

Beauchamp,  Hala.  A  80  (s)   Anadarko 

Bechtold,  Earl  Raymond.  E  19  (nl,2)   Perry 

Beckett,  Hazel.  N  (nl)   Stigler 

Ijegley,    Gwendolyn.    A    u    (nl)   Frederick 

Begley,  Jay  Bryan.  E  u  (nl,2)   Frederick 

Beitman,  David  N.  X  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Bell,  Elizabeth.  A  u  (s)   Norman 

Bell,  Fannie  Inez.  A  u  (1,2);  F  (1)   Muskogee 

Bell,  H.  LeRoy.  A  72  (ns)   Edmond 

Bell,  Maysel.  A  u  (ns)   Norman 

Bell,  Olin  Grogan.  A  31  (s):  C  (1)   Pocasset 

Bellmon,  Alta  EInora.    A  32  (s.1,2);  F  (1)   Red  Rock 

Belt,  Joseph  Samuel.  L  42  (1,2)  Temple 

Belt,  Loretta  Frances.  .\  51  (1,2)   Randlett 

Bender,  Chester  E.  L  2  (nl);  A  1  (2)   Thomas 

Benedict.    Mrs.    Robert    Burns.    X    (nl,2)  Oklahoma  City 

Bennett,  Clayton  James.  M  50  (1,2)   Norma" 

Bennett,  Henry  Garland.    G  (ns)   Hug 

Bennett,  Hernando  G.  A  105  (s,  2)   Norma 

Benton.  Joseph  Horace.    F  Piano  20  (nl,2);  A  17  (1.2)   Sayr 

Berg,  Helen.  X  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  Cit 

Berger,  Walter  R.  A  93  (1,2)   Wynnewoo 

Bernard,  Lawrence  C.  E  122  (nl,2)   Cherok' 

Berrigan,  Allegra.  A  112  (s)   Norma 

Berrigan,  Edmund.  A  128  (nl,2)   Norma 

Berrigan,  Ruth.  A  88  (s,l,2);  F  (2)   Norma 

Berry,  Cora  Elida.  F  57  Piano  35  Voice  22  (1,2)   Pawn 

Berry,  Eloise  Nina.  N  (nl)   Fletche 

Berry,  George  Lester.  L  9  (1,2)   Pond  Cree 

Berry,  Helen  Irene.  F  u  (s,l)   Norma 

Berry,  Lee  Marie.  A  tO  (1,2)   Norma 

Berry,  Walter  Leslie.  A  u  (s,2)   Norma 

Bessent,  Edna.  A  17  (1,2)   Norma 

Bethell,  Vivian  V/atts.  .\  17  (nl,2)   Pryo 

Bible,  Gola  H.  G  34  (s)  Norma 

Bible,  Lano  Ruby.  A  70  (1,2);  F  (1,2)  Norma 

Bible.  Ruth  Elizabetli.  .\  u  (nl)   Norma 

Bicking,  Lewis  J.  L  14  (nl.2)   .*  McAlesl" 

Bierer,  Louise.    A  («  (n2);  F  (n2)   Guthri 

Biggers,  George  Edward.  E  u  (nl)   Norma 

Biggers.  Helen  Louise.    .\  118  (s,l,2)   Norma 

Biggers.  Jesse  D.  E  85  (1.2)   Normal 

Bigler,  Florence.  A  20  (s,  1,2);  F  (2)   .Norma 

Bigler,  Oscar.    H:  6  (1.2);  A  9  (ns)   Norma 

Billingsley,  Estelle.    A  39  (s)   ,  Arapah 

Bills.  Mrs.  Alice  M.  F  u  (1.2)   Norm 

Binkley,  Jas.  Garfield.  M  4th  (1.2)   Oklahoma  Ci 

Birge.  Chas.  Arthur.  Jr.  L  (nl)  New  Orleans, 

Bishop.  Edward  E.    A  u  (nl.  2)   Anadar 

Biswell.  Albert  Marvin.    A  u  (ns)     Gea 

Bivens.  James  A.  A  78  (1,2);  M  (38  (2)   Ardmo 

Bixby.  Mildred  C.    G  4  (n^)   Tul. 
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IBIack,  Alice  Mary.    A  56  (nl,2)   Okeene 

Black.  Chauncey  H.    A  52  (1,2)  Norman 

Black,  Early  Hill.    A  124  (s)   Norman 

Black,  Ernest  Howard.    A  70  (nl,2)   '.  Oklahoma  City 

Black,  Harvey.  M.    A  70  (ns)   Wapanucka 

Black,  Mary  Marguerite.    X  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Black.  Ora  Ardell.    A  62  (s)   Camargo 

Black,  Owen.    L  41  (1,2)  Lawton 

^lack,  Sophia  Ellen.    F  u  (1,2)   Maiieita 

Black,  \  irgil  Sims.    E  6  (nl,2)  Cyril 

Blackert.  Carl  F.    A  17  (nl.2)   Norman 

Blackert.  Franz  E.    E  38  (2)   Norman 

Blackert,  Helen  lone.    A  129  (s);  C  (1)   Norman 

Blackert,  Kathryn.    A  79  (s.1,2)   Norman 

Blackwell,  Bonnie.    A  44  (nl,2)   Norman 

Blaine.  Thomas  R.    A  68  (s,2)   Fletcher 

Blair,  Florence.    N  (1,2)   Osage 

Blair,  John  Vance.    A  50  (1,2);  C  (1)   Osage 

Blakley,  E.  Arnold.    A       (ns)   \rapaho 

Blakley,  Odd  Charles.    A  u  (nl.  2) ;  L  u  (1,2);  F  u  (2)   Goteho 

Blalack,  Lucy.    F  u  (ns)   Muldrow 

Blanchard,  John  B.    E  15  (nl,2)   Purcei! 

Blanchard,  William  Grant.  Jr.    A  103  (s,2)   Pnrcell 

Bland,  Frank  R.  A  102  (nl.2)  \mes 

Blanton,  William  P.    A  61  (2);  C  (1)   Headrick 

Bloodworth,  Jessie  A.    A  u  (1.2);  F  u  (2)   Hartshorne 

Bloomer,  Emerson  Thomas.    L  34  (1,2)   Seiling 

Bobo.  Charles  Sidney.    A  u  (1,2)  Norman 

Bobo,  Olga.    F  34  Piano  22  (1,2)   Norman 

Bode,  Theodore  J.    E  28  (1,2)   Norman 

Bodovitz,  X'olley  J.    A  17  (nl.2)   Ardmore 

Bogan,  LeRoy  E.    A  68  (ns) 

Bourke,  Arthur  M.    E  8  (1.2)   Oklahoma  City 

Bowen,  Martha  S.  N  (nl,2)   Temple 

Bogart,'  Harry  B.    A  17  (nl.2)   Oklahoma  City 

Bohrer,  Claude  Ray.    E  127  (s,l,2)   Sterling 

Bolin,  Jessie  Leora.    F  u  (ns)   Wetumka 

Bolyard,  Garrett  Lincoln.    A  u  (ns)   Lindsay 

Bond,  Violet.    A  u  (ns)   Eagle  City 

Bonham,  Clark  B.    C  (1);  P  26  (1.2)   Rocky 

Bonham,  Earl  D.    A  114  (1.2)   -  Altus 

Bosworth,  Harold  William.    A  16  (nl,2)  ...v..'  Oklahoma  City 

Bowen,  James  P.    A  75  (1,2);  E  (1)   Temple 

Bowlan,  Florence  M.    A  u  (ns)   Lexington 

Bowles,  Ray  McCune.    A  17  (nl,2)   Mounds 

Bowling,  Hazel  M.    A  u  (s)   Norman 

Bowman,  Mrs.  Mabel  Noble.    A  108  (nl,2);  F  (2)   Norman 

Dowser,  Alan  Wood.    L  13  (nl,2)  Tulsa 

Boyce,  Anna  E.    A  83  (1,2)   Carmen 

Boyce,  Bessie  A.    A  58  (1,2)  Carmen 

Boyd,  Ellizabeth  V.    A  110  (1,2);  F  (1)   Oklahoma  City 

Boyd,  Thomas  Madison.    M  4th  (1,2)   Norman 

Boydstun,  Quince  B.    L  u  (nl,2)   Caddo 
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Boylan,  Ebert  E.    A  117  (1,2).   ...Shawnee- 

Boylan,  Elaine.    A  64  (1,2)  Shawnee 

Boyle,  Chas.  Raymond.    E  19  (nl,2)   Mangum 

Boyle,  Dorsey  A.    A  u  (nl,2).  Auaclarko 

Boyle,  James  Phillip.    A  u  (2);  E  u  (2)   San  Benito,  Tex. 

Braden,  Samuel  D.    A  16  (nl,2)  Enid 

Bradley,  Glenn  Virgil.    P  6  (nl,2)   Glencoe 

Bradley,  Harold  Clayton.    M  4th.    (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Brady,  Marie  Frances.    C  (nl)   Ilobart 

Brainard,  Marjorie.    A  83  (1,2)  Oklahoma  City 

Brake,  Chas.  Arthur.    M  4th  (1,2)   Geary 

Bransky,  Bessie.    G  4  (ns)   Keota 

Branson,  Rendall  C.    A  13  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Brattain,  Carl  Larue.    E  14  (nl,2)   Pond  Creek 

Braucht,  (Jrville  S.    A  40  (s)  Xewkirk 

Brauer,  Hannah  Emma.    A  8S  (s,l,2);  F  (2)   Norman 

Brawley,  Nellie  M.    F  u  (ns)   Norman 

Breeding,  Corinne.    A  82  (s,l,2);  F  (s)   Oklahoma  City 

Breeding.  Dick  Bland.    A  u  (ns)   Holdenville 

Breedlove,  Charles  W.    A  13  (nl,2)   Muklrow 

r.rendle,  Clenia.    A  u  (ns)   Norman 

Brengle,  Vivian.    F  47  Piano  56  (1,2)   Perry 

Brctch,  Ruth  Winifred.    A  50  (1,2)   Hobart 

Brett,  John  A.    A  15  (1.2);  F  Voice  7  1-2  (1)   Norman 

Brett,  Lula  Elizabeth.    F  u  (ns)   Norman 

Brett,  Olivia.    F  u  (ns)  Norman 

x.rett,  Rebecca  Ward.    F  u  (s,  1,2)   Xorman 

Brett.  Rutherford  H.    A  50  (1,2)   Norman 

lirewer,  Jerry  Edmund.    E  u  (nl)  Heavener 

Brewer,   Lola.     A   u   (nl,2)   Heavener 

Ih-cwer,  Otto  A.    A  120  (1.2);  L  13  (1,2)   .Norman^ 

Brewster,  Clinton  O.    A  u  (nl,  2)   Anadarko 

Jlrickner,  John   Thomas.     A   (nl)   Guthrie 

I'.ridal,  N'elvie.    P  12  (nl.2)   Marshall 

Jhidgewater,  Chester  R.    A  37  (s)   ■Norman 

I'.riegel,  Rosetta  A.    F  Piano  8  (s,l,2)   Thomas- 

Brillhart,  Norman  W.    A  105  (1,2);  E  (2)   Kaufman,  Tex. 

Brimage,  Emma.    F  u  (nl)   ,  Mc.Mester 

j;riscoc.  Albert.    A  ,S9  (1.2);  E  40  (1)  Hollis 

Britt,  Reland.    F  u  (1)   Norman 

Brittain,  Lee.    A  u  (s)   Norman 

Itroaddus,  Goodwin  P.    A  16  (nl,2)   I'onca  City 

]'>rock,  Eva.    C  (nl)  Oklahoma  City 

I'.rockman,  Hiram  LeRoy.    M  2nd  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Brodie,  Jeweldcan.    F.  4  Expression  8  (nl.2)   Norman 

Brooks,  Alice.    A  u  (ns)   ,  P)'ackweil 

Ilrooks,  Mrs.  Bee  C.    A  83  (s) ;  C  (1);  F  (s)   Oklahoma  City 

P.rooks,  Dorothy.    A  22  (s.  1,  2);  F  Piano  18  (1)  Norman 

Brooks,  Florence  E.    A  125  (1);  C  (1);  G  (2)  CfiTckasha 

I'.rooks,  Mrs.  Fowler  Dell.    A  u  (s.l)  Norman 

Brooks,  Helen  M.    G  (s);  C  (1)  Norman 

i? rooks,  Marian  Stuart.    G  2  (1,2)   ,  Norman 

Brooks,  \'irginia  Jane.    X  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 
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Brown,  Adalbert.    L  68  (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Brown,  Alma  F.    A  17  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Brown,  Charles  Leonard.    A  50  (1,2)   Geary 

Brown,  Charles  William.    A  u  (ns) ;  F  u  (ns)  Garvin 

Brown.  Dora.    A  u  (s)   Norman 

Brown,  Eai-1  Abncr.     L  41  (1,2)   ,  Marsden 

Brown,  Ernest  E.    A  70  (s) ;  C  (1)   ..'  Erick 

Brown,  Etta  Beck.     A  u  (ns)   Erick 

iJrown,    Freda.    A    73    (s)   Dewey 

Brown,  Gladys  W.    F  5  \'oice  6  (nl.2)   Tulsa 

Brown,  Harry  Lee.    E  u  (nl,2)   ...Comanche 

Brown,  James  Thomas.    A  u  (ns)   Noble 

Brown,  John  D.    A  101  (1.2);  E  (1)  Vnadarko 

Brown,  Joseph  Albert.    L  u  (nl,2)   Hartshdine 

Brown,  Nauvie.    A  21  (s)   No. man 

Brown,  Payne  E.    A  85  (nl,2)   Booneville,  Miss. 

Brown,  Troy  R.    L  u  (nl)  (loodwe!! 

Brown,  Wylie  A.    P.  10  (nl,2)   Cleo 

Brownfield,  Thomas.    E  19  (nl,2).   Okmulgee 

Bruce,  Camelle.    F  u  (n2)   Pawliuska 

Bruce,  Louise.    F  u  (n2)   I'awhuska 

Brundage,  Carl  Langley.    M  28  (1,2);  A  (2)   '.  Thomas 

Bryan,  Maud.     F  u  (ns)   Vian 

Bryan,  Noble.    A  78.    (1);  C  (2)   \'ian 

Jjuchanan,     ranees  R.    F  16  \'iolin  50  (1.2)   Norman 

Buchanan,  William.    A  16  (nl,2)   ITenryetta 

Buchanan,  ]\Irs.  W^inifred.    X  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Buckley,  Alex,  Francis.    P  u  (nl,2)   Pawliuska 

Bumgarner,  Grace.    A  u  (ns)  Norman 

Bump,  Marie.    A  107  (s,l,2)  Oklahoma  City 

Bunch,  Sellers  N.    A  41  (1,2)   Comanche 

Bundy,  Henry  C.    A  50  (ns,l,2)   Stillwater 

Eurch,  Bert.    A  u  (n2)   Norman 

Burch,  Ruth  E.    A  40  (s)   Norman 

Burchfiel,  Otha  P.    X  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Burger,  Ivan  Leslie.    P  17  (nl,2)   Rnid 

Burke,  Agatha  W.  F  u  (s)   Norman 

Burleson,  Ray  Aaron.    L  u  (nl,2);  A  u  (2)   Minco 

ISurleson,  Walter  S.    A  lOS  (n],2)   '.  El  Reno 

Burns,  Edith  L.  (Mrs.)  A  u  (ns.l)   Tecumseh 

Burns,  O.  \'.    A  u  (ns)   \  ian 

Burress,  Walter  M.    A  85  (s.2)    Tonkavva 

Burress,  William  Arthur.    A  16  (nl,2)   Tonkavva 

Burson,  Mabel  G.    F  u  (ns)   ,  Rocky 

Burton,  Edgar  Lee.    .\  u  (ns)   Oklahoma  City 

Burton,  Fred.    A  u  (ns)   Mountain  \'iew 

Burton,  John  F.    A  82  (1,2)   Lawtou 

Burton.  Samuel  David.    A  89  (s)   Erick 

■Burwell,  Keene  C.    A  u  (nl,2)  !.. Oklahoma  City 

Busby,  William  W.    E  72  (1,2)   Mc.Mester 

Busch,  Maxine  Bereniece.    A  79  (nl,2)   Pauls  Valley 

Busch,  Loydale.    A  u  (nl,2);  F  u  (nl,2)   Prague 

Bussell.  Ben  Wilee.    A  u  (ns)  Durant 
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Buthod,  Charles  P.    G  (s)   Norman 

Buthod,  Mrs.  Beulah.    A  u  (s);  F  u  (s)   Norman 

Buthod,  Louis  Edward.    A  u  (ns)   Bison 

Butler,  Anna  May.    A  114  (1,2);  F  Piano  64  (1,2)   Norman 

Butler,  Bessie.    A  22  (s)   Norman 

Butler,  Forrest  L.    A  u  (ns) ;  F  u  (ns)   Mangum 

Butler,  Helen  O.   A  u  (1)   Norman 

Butler,  Jennie  Mary.    F  u  (ns)   Tulsa 

Butler,  John  F.    A  u  (nl,  2)   Spiro 

Butler,  Maurine  V.    F  41  Piano  36  (s)   Tulsa 

Butler,  Undine.    A  u  (ns)   Oklahoma  City 

Butterfield,  Albert  .  ictor.    A  u  (nl,  2)   Gotebo 

Button,  Lvicy.    X  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Buttram,  Carrie.    F  66  (nl,2)   Meeker 

Buxton,  Louise  E.    A  (nl)   Oklahoma  City 

Buxton,  Merwin  F.    E  50  (1)   Oklahoma  City 

Bymaster,  Harold.    A  u  (n2)   Norman 

Cady,  Helen  C.    F  10  Piano  20  Voice  21  (1)   Drumright 

Caffrey,  Aary.    X   (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Cahall,  Gretta  Mae.    F  11  (s)   Norman 

Lahall,  Leah.    A  u  (s)   Norman 

Caldwell,  Beulah.    A  32  (s) ;  F  (s)  Wheat.and 

Caldwell,  Hazlitt  B.    E  121  (1,2);  A  102  (1,2)   Shawnee 

Callaway,  Vivienne.    A  79  (s)   Pauls  X'alley 

Callen,  Claud  Alva.    L  42  (1,2)   Snyder 

Callen,  Ralph  Burt.    A  51  (1,2)   Cordell 

Cameron,  Donald.    L  30  (1,2)   Ciarcmo/e 

Cameron,  Imo  Jean.    A  15  (1)   Claremore 

Camp,  Hubert  L.    A  45  (1,2)   .'...Lone  Wolf 

Campbell,  Bernice  K.    A  90  (s) ;  F  49  \'oice  6  (s)   Waukomis 

Campbell,  Faith.    G  8  (ns)   Oklahoma  City 

Campbell,  Irma  E.    A  63  (n2)   Norman 

Campbell,  James  T.    E  13  (nl,2)   Tulsa 

Campliell,  John  Madison.    A  u  (nl)   '  Amber 

Campbell,  John  McKoy.    A  54  (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

(  ampbell,  Logan  1).    A  (nl)   \twood 

Cam])bell,  L.  O.    L  u  (nl)  Norman 

Campbell,  Paul  N.    A  13  (s)   llartshorne 

Campbell,  Willard  H.    A  86  (s,l,2):  E  (2)   Vnadarko 

Cantrell,  John  IL    A  17  (nl,2)   Sapulpa 

Caples,  Altha.    A  45  (1,2);  F  (1)   Lavcrne 

(^apshaw,  Naomi  Mac.    A  52  (2)   Norman 

Carder.  Mrs.  Alta  L.    C  (1)   Cordell 

C  ardwell,  Geo.  Dwight.    A  9  (nl,2)   Granite 

Carl,  Fred.    A  80  (1,2);  C  (1)   Davidson 

Carleton,  Lawrence  H.    M  4th  (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Carmody,  Margaret.    X  (nl,2)   _  Mt.  Sterling.  Ky, 

Carney,   Alberta.     X    (nl,2)   Purcell 

Carpenter,  Murel  E.    G  (1.2)   Collinsville 

Carr,  John  H.    L  (2)   .Edmond 

C  arr,  Pauline  Ruth.    A  81  (s)   Frederick 

(•arr,  William  Austin.    M  3rd  (1.2);  A  119  (s)   ..Mangum 

Carroll,  Ilcnrv.    A  105  (1,2);  L  13  (1.2)   Gotebo- 
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•Carson,  Lucile  K.   A  11  (nl,2);  F  (2)   Norman 

Carter,  Claudice.    A  4  (s) ;  F  (s)   Wakita 

Carter,  Emery  W.    A  84  (1,2)   Pryor 

Carter,  Harry  Payne.    A  u  (nl)   Norman 

Cartwright,  Wilburn.    L  u  (1,2)   Clarita 

Cary,  Grace.    A  64  (n2)  Okmulgee 

Cary,  John  I.    A  49  (1,2);  E  (2)   Okmulgee 

Case,  Ruth  Morgan.    F  u  (1,2)   Maud 

Casey,  Helen.    A  u  (ns)   Lawton 

Casper,  Stark  M.    A  u  (nl,2)   Okeene 

Casselberry,  Grover  J.    X  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Castles,  Mary  Jane.    A  50  (1,2)   Blair 

Cathey,  Metaline.    F  u  (nl,2)   Norman 

Catlett,  Stanley  P,.    A  17  (nl,2)   Weleetka 

Cavanaugh,  William  J.    M  17  (nl,2)   Leesville,  La. 

Chally,  Mrs.  Bertha  K.    F  u  (s)   Terral 

Chalmers,  Wm.    Edward.    C  (nl)   Justin,  Tex. 

Chamberlin,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.    A  u  (2)   Guthrie 

Chaney,  Margaret  R.    A  u  (s)   Tecumseh 

Chapin,  George  B.    A  8  (nl,2)   Watonga 

Chapin,  Olive  Russell.    A  68  (ns)   Broken  Arrow" 

Chapman,  George  Henry.    C  (n2)   Oklahoma  City 

Chastain,  Carl.    A  u  (ns)  Norman 

Chastain,  Colwell.    A  42  (1,2);  E  (2)   Chickasha 

Cnatterjee,  Surendra  N.    M  49  (1,2)   Calcutta,  India 

Caeadle,  Francis  G.   A  7  (1,2);  F  (1)  Norman 

Chenault,  Martha.    A  u  (ns)   Tulsa 

Cherry,  Claude  W.    A  47  (sl,2);  t  (s)   El  Reno 

Chesher,  William  J.    A  u  (n2)   Devol 

Childers,  Harry  F.    E  (nl)   Ponca  City 

Childress,  Dora  D.    A  u  (ns)   Norman 

Chimperle,  Louis  P.    P  12  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Chitwood,  Walter  N.    L  66  (1,2)   Tulsa 

Choate,  Isabel.    A  u  (ns)   Pryor 

Christensen,  Lillian  A.    A  39  (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Christian,  Colonel.    M  21  (1,2);  A  60  (2)   Manitou 

Christian,  Roscoe  L.   A  83  (1,2);  L  (1)   Manitou 

Christopher,  Ernest  R.    P  17  (nl,2)   Arapaho 

Clapper,  William  O.    A  u  (nl)   Texline,  Tex. 

Clark,  Alma  Willie.    A  67  (1,2)   Texola 

Clark,  Anna  M.    A  u  (ns)   Oklahoma  City 

Clark,  Audley  E.    A  u  (1)   Pauls  Valley 

Claj-k,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Harris.    X  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Clark,  Geneva  Alma.    F  34  Piano  36  (2)   Norman 

Clark,  Lucy  Jane.    A  82  (1,2)   Chelsea 

Clark,  St.  Clair.    E  48  (1,2)   Tecumseh 

Clarke,  Adra.    A  11  (1,2);  F  (1,2)   Norman 

Clarke,  Carl  William.    A  103  (1)  Henryetta 

Clarke,  Rubye  Mae.    A  u  (ns)   Norman 

Clay,  Maston  Henry.    P  u  (1,2)   Twitty,  Tex. 

Clement,  Bessie  A.    F  u  (1,2)   Norman 

Clements,  Richard  J.    A  82  (1,2)   ;  Foss 

Cleveland,  Rex  D.    A  u  (ns)  Enid 
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Clifton.  DcKtte  F.    A  49  (1,2)   Norman 

Clifton.  Leonard  L.    G  4  (1,2)   Norman 

Clifton.  ^Irs.  Ruby  E.    A  85  (s,l,2)   Norman 

Cline.  ^^•illiam  H.    A  51  (1,2)   Newkirk. 

Clinkscales,  Albert  S.    A  112  (1,2);  E  (1)   N'inita 

Clinkscales,  John  William.    A  17  (nl,2)   \'inita 

Cloninger,  Hugh  P.    A  22  (n2)   Tulsa 

Cloughlej',  Harmon.    L  u  (nl,2)   Ringling 

Clouse,  Oles  Ivan.    A  47  (1,2)   Shawnee 

Clover,  Nina.    F  58  (ns)   Muskogee 

Clowers,  Caswell,  F.  A  31  (ns);  F  (s)   Bearden 

Clowers,  Ollie  Belle.    F  12  Voice  4  (nl,2)   Okemah 

Clowers,  Otie  Estelle.    A  9  (nl,2)   Okemah 

Cloyd,  Richard  H.    A  67  (s) ;  C  (2)   Weatherford 

Clymer,  Ralph.    A  u  (1)   Oklahoma  City 

Choates,  Gladys.    X   (nl.2)  Oklahoma  City 

Cobb.  ^laree  M.    A  17  (nl,2)   Sapui]ja 

Cobb,  Randell  S.     L  14  (nl,2)   Wewoka 

Cochran,  George  C.    A  u  (nl)   }^lcAlc>1:t■r 

Cochran,  Roy  L.  M  51  (1,2)   Aylesvvorth 

Cocke,  Samuel  B.    A  17  (nl,2)  Hugo 

Cockrell,  Alfred  M.    A  107  (s)   Neosho,  Mo. 

Coe,  Mary  Eleanor.    A  u  (ns)   Suii.'hnr 

Cofer,  John  William.    A  u  (nl,2)   Hastings 

Coffman,  Carrie  Will.     F  63  Piano  52  (1,2)   Holdenville 

Cohagen,  Stanley  R.    ,\  12  (nl,2)   Sapulp 

Colbert,  Madaline  C.    F  9  Piano  8  (nl,2)   Ardmore 

Colby,  Ralph.    F  u  (nl)   Gen 

Colcord,  Mrs.  Francis.    F  u  (n2)   Okialioma  City 

Colcord,  Sidney  Francis.    A  (nl,2)   Oklahomi  City 

Cole,'  Ervie  Newton.    E  u  (n2)   Norman 

Cole,  Freta  Marie.    A  12  (n2)   Normaii 

Cole,  Jerome.    P  65  (s)   Edgewood,  Tex. 

Cole,  Mamie  Leila.    A  u  (ns)   Jefferson 

Cole,  Paul  Dewey,    E  u  (nl);  L  u  (nl)   Comanche 

Cole,  Roger.    A  (1)   Mc.'\]estcr 

Coleman,  Margaret  P.    A  116  (1,2)   CJiickasha. 

Collier,  Tranriie  L.     C  (1)   Sopor 

Collins,  Chas.  Dana.    L  28  (1)   Okmulgee- 

Collins,  Harvey  T.    A  124  (s);  G  (2)   Norman 

Collins,  Lydia.    >\  73  (ns)   Durant 

Collins,  Mcrriam.    C  (1)  Tonkawa. 

Coh,  Sarah  V.    G  8  (s)   N.>rman 

Colwell,  Luke  Albert.    A  13  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Compton,  Burrow.         10  (nl,2)   Stigler 

Conger,  Mr.  Allie.    1^'  u  (nl)   Geary 

Conlan,  Lottie.    A  82  (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Conncway,  Retta  Mae.    A  103  (nl,2);  F  (n],2)  Guthrie- 

Conncway,  Rul)e  Rahe.    F  38  Voice  20  Violin  4  (1,2)   Guthrie- 

(  onnor,  Mary  Alberta.    A  .^9  (1.2);  F  Piano  20  (1,2)   Purcell 

("onrad,  Jesse  Benton.    A  70  (s)   Custti 

Conrad,  Ross  Onley.    L  21  (1.2)   RaniJn- 

Constable.  Vada  J.  1'  17  (nl,2)   Chels 
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'Constantine,  -\ntigone.    F  15  Voice  7  (nl,2)   Pa\vhu-,;:i 

Constantine,  Helen  Sappho.    A  13  (nl,2);  F  13  (nl,2)   Pawhuski 

Converse,  Kenneth.    -\.  u  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Conwill,  Harry  Cook.    A  45  (1,2)   Optima 

Cook,  Byron.    A  u  (nl)   Oklahoma  City 

Cook,  Mary  S.    A  16  (s)   Mu^k  .gco 

Cook,  Reva  M.    F  14  \  oice  8  (nl,2)   PawhusKa 

Cooksey,  Goldia  D.    A  16  (nl,2);  F  Piano  4  (nl,2)   Cobty 

Cooley,  Ben  H.    M  8,  (1,2)   Xow^ian 

Cooley,  Blanche  M.    F  35  (1,2)   Xorman 

Cooley,  Clarence  A.    A  (nl,2)   Ka.v 

Cooley,  William  C.    A  13  (1.2)   Snyder 

Cooper,  Beulah  B.  C.    X  (n],2)   Bristow 

Cooper,  Floyd  B.    A  u  (nl,2)   Prague 

Coover,  Elsie  G.    A  83  (ns,2)   Pryor 

Copeland,  Fayette,  Jr.    A  84  (1,2)   Sulphur 

Copeland,  Lela  S.    A  80  (ns,l,2)   Sulphur 

Coppedge,  M.  Eolian.    A  109  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Corbel],  Martin  O.    G  8  (ns)   Francis 

Corbin,  Bertha  B.    A  u  (s) ;  F  u  (s)   Xorman 

Cordell,  Fred  W.    A  24  (1,2)   lloldeuville 

Cordell,  John  William.    A  58  (1);  C  (1)   Guthrie 

Corkill,  William  E.    A  124  (s)  .Norman 

Cormany,  A.  B.    A  u  (ns)  Sapulpa 

Cornelius,  Bessie  I.    A  20  (s)  X'^oi-mau 

Cornelius,  Emmett  D.    G  24  (s)  ..X^ornian 

Cornell,  Nellie  O.    A  76  (s,l)  Okeenc 

f  oryell,  Cornelia  C.    C  (1)     Chickasha 

Cossey,  Bernice  E.    A  u  (ns)   ....Wanette 

Cossey,  Marie  W.    A  u  (ns) ;  F  u  (ns)  Wanette 

Cott,  Leo  Stanford.    A  u  (ns)   ,  Okmnigee 

Cotton,  Cecil  W.    L  10  (1,2)  '.  Enid 

Cotton,  David  Hester.    L  51  (1,2)  ....Hickory 

Cotton,  Maurice  L.    A  124  (s)   Norma. i 

Cotton,  Mrs.  Mau  rice  L.    G  2  (ns)   .,  ,.No:'mau 

'Couch,    f'  lourn-jy    B.    A   37    (1,2)   .Tahlen/uah 

Coulson,  Albert  E.  L  u  (nl)  Broken  Bow 

Coulter,   Frances.   A   47   (nl,2)   '.   Oklahoma  City 

Coulter,  Nona.  A  u  (nl)  Roosevelt 

I"  ouncil,    Pauline.    F   42    Piano    14    (nl,2)  '.  Norman 

ouncil,  Pierson  B.  A  u  (nl)  Xorman 

Courtney,  Howard.   L  12  (nl,2)  Copan 

Cousins,  Miss  Tom.  N   (1,2)   ,  .........   Oklahoma  City 

Cowman,  Edward  R.  P  16  (nl,2)      ...Sapulpa 

Cov/an,   Edmund   E.   A  91   (s)   .......Chickasha 

Cox,  Charles  R.  A  31  (ns)      .  Perkins 

'Cox,  J.  D.  Jr.  A  66  (1)  .Duncan 

"Cox,  Laura  Belle.  A  83  (ns)  Vinita 

''Cox,   Nell.   A   108   (s,l,2)     .......  Lawton 

'Cox,  Willa  C.  A  9  (ns);  F  (ns)  .McAlester 

Coyle,  Ernest  R.  F  u   (nl)   .  Geary 

'Coyie,  Margaret  P.  .\  u  (ns);  F  u  (ns)  Perry 

Crabb,  C.   Vernon.   L  G^l   (1,2)  .Arcadia 
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Crabtree,  Wiley  E.  A  u  (nl,2) ;  F  u  (2)   Steedman. 

Ci.'iddock,  Mariam.  A  74  (1,2);  F  Piano  40  (1,2)   McLoiid 

Crain,    Wiley.    A   u    (nl):    E   u    (nl)  Ripley 

Craine.    Opal.    A    94    (s,l,2)   Sapulpa 

CraJle,    Edgar.    A   4    (nl)   Nor'nan 

Cralle,   Edith.   F   n   (!)  Norman 

Crawford,  Gladys.  A  17  (nl,2)   Norman 

Crawford,  Jefferson  Vol.  A  76  (nl,2)   Choteau 

Crenshaw,   Edwardine.   A   76   (s) ;   C    (1)   Durant 

Crisp,  Leonora  Mabel.  A  81  (s)   Norman 

Criswell,    Edithe.   A    u    (ns)   Norman 

Crites,  John  B.   L  u   (nl,2)   Tyrone 

Crites,  Mary  Myrtle  X  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Croan,   Edith.   N    (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Crofford,  Oscar  B.  A  45  (1,2);  E  (2)   Chickasha. 

Cronkhite,  James  Buell.  A  9  (nl,2)   Watonga 

Crook,  James  O.  A  106  (ns)   Afton 

Crook,  Mrs.  Mayme  Lee.  F  u  (ns)   Afton 

Crooks,    Lulu    A.    F    u    (nl,2)   Frederick 

Crowder,   Mrs.  J.  E.   X   (nl,2)   Purcell 

Cruce,   Will   V.   A   16   (nl,2)   Wewoka 

Crutcher,  Colleen.  A  u  (ns) ;  F  u  (ns)   Lawton 

Cudd,   Ben   K.   A   u   (ns)   Durant 

Cullen,  Blanche.  A  u  (s,l,2)   Norman 

Cullen,  Caleb.  G  8  (s)   Norman 

Cullen,  John.   G   14   (1,2)   Norman 

Cullen,  Nina.  A  84  (s,l,2);  F  Voice  8 "Piano  4  (1,2)   Norman 

Cullen,  William.  G  10  (s)   Norman 

Cullum,    Mae.   A   u    (n2)  Hennessey 

Cully,  Inez.  C  (nl)   Seymour,  Mo. 

Culver,   Florence   S.   F   u   (n2)  Holdenviile 

Cunningham,  Jesse  T.  A  13   (nl,2)   Hobart 

Cunningham,  Clark  Marvin.  A  124  (s)   Oklahoma  City- 
Cunningham,  Morrison  B.  A  u  (ns)   Oklahoma  City 

Curlee,    John    M.    G    (nl)   Booneville,  Miss. 

Curnutt,  Harris  M.  A  u  (ns)   Talihina 

Curtice,  Evalyn.  A  7  (nl,2);  F  7  (nl,2)   Norman 

C-urtis,  Joe  W.   A  u   (n2)   Norman 

Daboling,    Marie   Olga   A   17    (nl,2)   Cleveland 

Dague,  Ralph  March.  P  16  (nl,2)  Perry 

Dannenberg,  Richard  M  A  107  (1,2)   Tahlequah 

Danner,  Ronald  F.  E  (2)   Thomas 

Darling,   Russell   Chesbro  A   u   (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Darrow,  Willard  Albert.  F  45  Violin  28  (1,2);  A  45  (1,2)   Hennessey 

Daugherty,   Leah.  A  62  (sl,2);   F  (s,l)   Norman- 

Dauner,   Wilson   Walter.   P  31    (1)   Hennessey 

Devault,  Newland.  A  39  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Davenport,  Grace.   F  54   Piano  54   (nl,2)   Vinit* 

Daves,    Genevieve.    X    (nl,2)   Guthrie 

Daves,   Myrtle.   X   (nl,2)  Guthrie 

Davidson,  Wallace.  M  51   (1,2)   Shawnee 

Davis,    AUeen.    P    15    (nl,2)   Prague 

Davis,  Carl.  L  u  (nl)   Not  Given 
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Davis,    Claudice   Alton.    P   u    (nl,2)   1  Mooreland 

Davis,  Ernest  Francis.  L  12  (1)   Norman 

Davis,  Edward  Hardin.  A  70  (1,2);  E  (1,2)   Norman 

Davis,  Elbert  Oliver.    A  81  (s)   Atoka 

Davis,  Gladys  O.    F  u  (nl,2)   Mooreland 

Davis.  Homer  Barnes.    A  103  (ns,l,2)   Butler 

Davis,  Hughes  B.    A  112  (nl,2)   :  Paden 

Davis,  Isla  Marie.    F  u  (nl)  Anadarko 

Davis.  Mark  Henry.    A  17  (nl,2)   AVichita,  Kans. 

Davis.  Ralph  Arlo.    A  8  (nl,2)   ...Norman 

Davis,  Thomas  Franklin.    A  u  (ns)   Nowata 

Davis,  Thomas.    A  u  (ns)   Norman 

Davison,  Denver  Norton.    A  (2)  Coalgate 

Davison,  Hazel.    A  112  (1,2):  F  (1,2)   Norman 

Davison,  Mabel.    G  (2)   Norman 

Dawson,  Elizabeth  Anne.    A  u  (ns)   Kingfisher 

Day.  James.    A  u  (ns)   Sperry 

Deacon,  Erl  Eugene.    E  12  (nl,2)   Tecumseh 

Dean,  Carney  ().    A  47  (1,2)   Carney 

Dean,  Malinda  W.    A  47  (1)   Watonga 

]>eatherage.  Mary  Grace.    A  51  (1,2)   Dallas,  Tex. 

DeBarr.  Hilda  M.    A  50  (1,2);  F  48  Piano  16  (1,2)   Norman 

DeRarr,  Mary  Isabel.    F  u  (s,l)   ;  Norman 

Debo,  Angie  E.    A  64  (s,l,2);  F  (s,l)   Marshall 

Decker,  J.  Harold.    A  86  (s,l,2);  F  (1,2)   Altus 

Deets,  Mildred.    X  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

DeGolyer,  Homer  L.    F  u  (nl,2)   ,  Norman 

deGraffenried,  Arthur  M.    L  (nl)   Muskogee 

Delbridge,  Mrs.  Mauldin  B.    A  u  (nl,2)   Chandler 

Delbridge,  Thomas  N.    A  u  (nl,2)   Lockridge 

Delcamp,  Alice  Mabelle.    A  24  (ns,  1,2)   Kiefer 

Dellinger,  Pauline.    A  17  (nl)   Gotebo 

DeMand,  Francis  A.    M  4th  (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

DeMand,  Olivia  E.    F  55  Voice  56  (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Deming,  Leon  J.    A  73  (s) ;  C  (1)   Snyder 

Dendy,  Samuel  M.    A  57  (2);  F  (2)   Elmore 

Denner,  Ferdie  W.    E  81  (1,2)   Enid 

Dennis,  Geo.  Robert.    F  u  (nl)   Geary 

DePorte,  Joseph  L.    A  (n2)   Norman 

DePorte,  Seymour.    M  47  (1,2);  A  55  (1,2)   Norman 

Dersch,  Walter.    M  4th  (1,2)   St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Diamond,  Millie  M.  A  28  (s,l)   Holdenville 

Dick,  Jerline.    F  u  (nl)   McAlester 

Dickerson,  Joe  T.,  Jr.    L  8  (1,2)   Edmond 

Dickey,  Robert  M.    C  (nl)   y  Durant 

Dieffenbach,  Nevin  J.    M  11  (nl,2)   Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Dinwiddie,  Laura  S.    A  70  (ns)  Hugo 

Dinwiddie,  Warren  H.    G  8  (ns)   '  Hugo 

Dinwiddie,  Werdna.    A  49  (ns)   Hugo 

Disney,  Orville.   A  115  (1,2);  E  (2)   Sedan,  Kans. 

Ditmars,  Sidney  F.    A  28  (2)   Walter 

Ditzler,  Harold  T.    A  74  (2)  Norman 

Ditzler,  Maybelle.    F  u  (2)   Norman 
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Ditzler,  Walter   L.   L  70   (1.2)  Norman 

Dobry,  Joe  E.    A  49  (1,2);  F  (1,2)  YukOn 

Dodd,  Ernestine.  32  (1)   Oklahoma  City 

Dodd,  Jack.    A  16  (1)   Hugo 

Dodge,  Kay  V.    A  54  (1)  Nowata 

Dodson,  James  Custer.    L  13  (1)   Waukomis 

Dolezal,  Horace  S.    A  u  (nl)   Perry 

Dolph,  George  L.    E  85  (1,2);  A  (1)  ....Guthrie 

Donahue,  Esther  P.  A  u  (nl,2);  F  u  (2)  Ponca  City 

Donaldson,  John  O.    E  90  (1,2)   Guthrie 

Donaldson,  Oran  T.    A  u  (nl,2)   Comanche 

Doolittle,  Nettie  A.    A  33  (s)  Crescent 

Dorchester,  Mrs.  May.    X  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Dorsey,  Gloe.    A  u  (ns)   Norman 

Dougherty,  George  L.    A  120  (1,2)   Covington 

Dougherty,  \  irgil  Frank.    A  80  (1,2);  F  (1,2)  Oklahoma  City 

Doughty,  Lester  M.    A  u  (nl,2)   Martha 

Doughty,  Lois  E.    F  u  (ns)  Norman 

Doughty,  \'era  Corinne.    A  82  (1,2);  F  (2)  Oklahoma  Cit- 

Douglas,  Alfred  J.    A  71  (1,2);  E  (S)  Oklahoma  City 

Douglas,  Sadie  Maud.    A  u  (nl,2)  Tulsa 

Dowd,  Mrs.  Jerome.     G  (2)  ;  .,.  Norman 

Dozier,  Barclay  E.    A  45  (1,2)  .Pond  Creek 

Drain,  Maud.    A  u  (ns)  Wapanucka 

Drain,  Myrtle.    A  u  (ns)   Wapanucka 

Drennan,  Gladys  F.    A  77  (1,2);  E  (2)   Oklahoma  City 

Drew,  Warren  E.    A  u  (nl,2)  Hastings 

Duff,  Willie.    A  u  (ns)  Norman 

Duffy,  Carolyn.    A  u  (nl,2)   ■.  V  .Norman 

Duffy,  Isabel  M.    F  u  (nl,2)   .•  '  :  Norman 

Duffy,  Kathryn  C.    A  u  (nl,2)      Norman 

Duggan,  Clay  C.    A  u  (ns)  .  ;  .Seymour,;  Tenti. 

Dunakin,  (^.enevieve.    F  44  \'oice  16  (1,2)      Norman 

Dunbar,  James  M.    :M  51  (1,2)   •   NbVmait 

Duncan,  Ernest  L.    P  17  (nl,2)        1 ..  .JJoswe'li 

Duncan.  Rector  E.    A  12  (nl,2)   .Oktene 

Dunigan.  Ivdward  J.  L  13  (nl,2)   .Muskogee 

Dunn,  Mrs.  R.  W.    X  (nl,2)  .v.'. ...  .Oklahoma  City 

-Dunnini?,  Fred  A.    G  15  (nl,2)     '.Guthrje 

Durall,  Harold  R.     E  19  (nl,2)  i. Welch 

Durant,  William  E.  L.    A  75  (1,2)  Durant 

Durbin,  Frank  D.    A  29  (1)  Oklahoma  City 

Durham,  Fausta  Margaret.    A  u  (ns);  F  u  (ns)   .-.  ;  ...^Stewart 

Durht^m,  Nordica  G.    A  u  (ns);  F  u  (ns)  .-.Stew^art 

Dye,  Lillian  B.  A  u  (s) ;  N  (1)   Norman 

Eagleton,  James  R.  F  u  (n2)   .^Nbhna'ti 

Eagleton,  Mary  Eloise.    G  12  (s,l,2)   ;.  .Noi-mati 

Eagleton,  Elvie  E.    G  (s)   .'.  .'Nofma' 

Eagleton,  Olive.    G  6  (s)  i  ;  .        .'v; Mot-man 

Eagleton,  William  L.    Jr.     L  46  (.1,2)   .Nor mdn 

Eastridge.  David.     F  u  (nl)  .-i  . (Uat^y 

Edwards,  Earl  L.    A  u  (ns)   t  Norrtn-n 

•Fdwards.  Mrs.  Harriet.    F  62  Piano  56  (1)   .1   .  N»rrti.i' 
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Edwards.  \.  H.    G  (s);  C  (1)   Lexington 

Edwards.  Oma.     F  u  (n2)  Randlett 

Edwards,  Pauline.    A  u  (s.l):  F  (s)  Norman 

Edwards,  Royden  Jetson.    A  63  (1)   (  .lustee 

.Ehret,  Kenneth  M.    A  30  (1)   Oklahoma 'Cxcy 

Eichorn,  Clara.    F  12  (1.2)  Xorman 

Jlischeid.  Pauline  R.    F  35  Piano  4  (s.l. 2)   Xo.nian 

Eldridge.  Paul.    A  44  (1.2)   Dewey 

Eley.  Jewell.    F  u  (nl.2)   Norman 

Eley.   Price.  A  u   (nl.2)   ( Hustee 

Elledge.  Bess  yi.    A  u  (ns)   Norman 

Elledge.  Harry.  A  u  (ns)   Norman 

Elledge,  Izma  Pauline.    A  112  (1.2)   Norman 

Elliott.  Floy  V.    A  127  (1)   Mva 

Ellis,  Mitchell  O.    A  48  (s,1.2)   Orlando 

Ellis,  O.   F.     X   (nl.2)   Oklahoma  City 

Elmore,   Leroy.     L  52   (1,2)   Randlett 

Elswick,  Claude  PL    A  u  (ns)   Pauls  \'alley 

Emenhiser.  Tna  ^klarie.    F  u  (nl.2)   Frederick 

Emenhiser.  Iva  Miriam.    F  u  (nl.2)   I'rederick 

Emerson.  Daniel  \V.    A  100  (s.l. 2)   Spaulding 

Emery,  Camilla  Pearl.    A  50  (nl,2);  F  Voice  2  (nl.2)   Norman 

Emery,  Henderson  D.    A  10^  (1.2);  L  13  (1,2)   Norman 

Emery.  Julia  I.    A  46  (1,2)   ?*'[oore 

Emery.  Lois  Katherine.    A  17  (nl.2);  F  (nl)   Norman 

Emery.  Lucretia  ^L    F  u  (nl,2)   Norman 

Emery.  Nelson  E.    A  49  (s,l,2)   Devol 

Emery,  Waden  E.    A  27  (s,l,2)   Devol 

Endicott,  Moses.    A  u  (ns)   Norman 

Engle,  Frank.    A  .50  (1,2)  El  Reno 

Engle,  Mrs.  Gladys  Hensley.  A  16  (nl.2)   El  Reno 

Engleman.  Rolfe.    A  17  (nl,2)   Norman 

English,  Leon  E.    E  47  (1,2)   Elgin 

Enochs,  Julia  E.    F  11  Piano  8  (nl);  A  (2)   Oklahoma  City 

Erickson,  Arthur  E.    E  103  (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Erter,  John  Henry.    E  75  (1.2)   Tulsa 

Erwin,  Andrew  V.    A  13  (nl,2)   Collinsville 

>:rwin,  Vernie.    A  83  (1,2);  F  Piano  12  (1)   Wellston 

Eskew,  Brown  Margaret.    .\  69  (ns)   Perry 

Esslinger,  Cecil  F"rancis.    A  11  (nl.2)   Broken  Arrow 

Evans,  Mrs.  Alice  B.    G  6  (s)   Norman 

Evans,  Fay.    A  74  (ns)   Tahlequah 

Evans,  Raymond.    L  42  (1,2)   Shawnee 

Evans,  Roscoe.    A  107  (sl,2) ;  F  (s,2)   ;  Vinita 

Ewens,  Edward.    E  u  (nl,2)   McAlester 

Exum,  Nina  Myrtle.    F  u  (nl)   AIcAlester 

Fagan,  Elmer  Daniel.    A  u  (nl.2)   Arkansas  City,  Kans. 

Fahrney.  Paul  L.    E  16  (nl,2)   Vinita 

Falkenstine,  Allrm.  L  39   (1,2)   Norman 

ncher,  Wesley  F.    A  u  (ns)   Miami 

ncher,  Mrs.  Wesley  F.    A  u  (ns)   Miami 

inning.  Albert  W.  A  u  (ns)   Tishomingo 

ris,  rjlenn  W.    A  .52  (1,2)   Billings 
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Paris,  Nina  Beryl.    A  u  (ns);  F  u  (ns)  •  Moore 

Farquharson,  Glen  F.    A  4  (1)  Guthrie 

Farrell,  Mrs.  Cora  E.    X  (nl,2)   ,  Guthrie 

taught,  Mary.    A  u  (ns)   Paris.  Tex. 

Fawks,   Charles.     A  51   (1,2)   Snyder 

Fears,  Walter  Thomas.    F  u  (nl) ;  A  u  (2)   .....Eufaula 

Fees,   Hazel  A.  A  25   (s,l,2)   Guthrie 

Fehrle,  Emma.    A  u  (ns) ;  F  u  (ns)   Newalla 

Felton,  Warren  L.  A  17  (nl,2)   Dewey 

Fender,  Hallie  May.    A  12  (nl)   Randlett 

Ferguson,  Berg.    X  (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Ferguson,  Margaret  J.    F  u  (nl)   Davis 

Ferguson,  Mrs.  Walter.    A  u  (2)   Wapanucka 

Ferrel,  Neal  A.    c  (nl)   :  Wirt 

Ferrell,  Enoch  B.    A  84  (1,2);  E  (2)   Sedan.  Kans. 

Fields,  Jesse.    M  37  (s,l,2);  A  (s)   7  Dewey 

Finch,  Mrs.  Eleanor.    X  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

tinley,   James   Hubert.    L   56   (1,2)   Glen-Pool 

Finnell,  Robert  B.    P  44  (1.2)   Muskogee 

Fischer,  Pauline  E.    A  110  (1.2)   Norman 

risher,  Gerald  M.    E  18  (nl,2)   Enid 

Fisher,  Ruth  M.    A  8  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Fitch,  Frederika.    A  u  (ns) ;  F  u  (ns)   .Eagle  City 

Fitz,  Rudolph  G.    M  17  (1,2)   Norman 

Fitzgerald,  Franklin  G.    A  u  (nl)   Hastings 

Fitzgerald,  Madonna.    A  u  (ns)   El  Reno 

Flagler,  Edith.    G  6  (s)   Chickasha 

Fleming,  Arch  Isaac.    A  124  (s)   Claremore 

Fleming,  Chester.  F  38  Voice  18  (1,2)   Tulsa 

Fleming,  Flora  Dorcas.    A  45  (s,l,2)   Norman 

Fleming,  Ivie  D.    A  17  (nl,2)  Norman 

Fletcher,  Florence.    F  12  (nl,2);  F  12  (nl,2)   Beaumont,  Tex. 

Flitch.  Eva  B.    A  124  (s) ;  G  16  (1,2)   :  Ponca  City 

Flitch,  Sylvia  M.    A  124  (s)   Ponca  City 

Flood,  Mrs.  Ray.    A  45  (1)   ;  '  Norman 

Fooshee,  Joseph  Clarence.    A  48  (1,2)   Coalgate 

Forbes,  Charles  G.    A  u  (1,2)   Norman 

Forbes,  Margaret  M.    F  37  Violin  14  (1,2)   Norman 

Ford,  Olive  L.    A  (nl) ;  F  (nl)   Dewey 

Ford,  William  P.    F  u  (nl)   Cordell 

Ford,  Carl  Smith.    A  u  (n2) ;  E  u  (n2)   Enid 

Forgan,  Thurston.    A  u  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Forgy,  Marie  Bell.    A  17  (nl,2)   Archer  City,  Tex. 

Foster,  Charles  Thomas.    A  u  (nl)   Stonewall 

Foster,  Edna  F.    A  112  (s,1.2)   Norman 

Foster,  Ellis  J.    A  80  (1,2);  F  (2)   Coalgate 

Foster,  Mrs.  Lillian.    A  u  (ns)   Norman 

Foster,  Mabel  Alice.    \  70  (s,l,2);  F  (2)   Norman 

Foster,  Mary  Kathryn.    A  124  (s,l)   Oklahoma  City 

Foster,  Orvel  B.    P  12  (nl,2)   Norman 

Foster,  Roy  Abner.    A  17  (nl,2)   Norman 

Fowler,  Robert  E.    A  13  (nl,2)   Anadarko 

Fox,  Margaret.    A  17  (s) ;  F  (s)   Lawtoti 
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Fox,  Pearl.    A  u   (ns)   Norman 

Fraker,  E.  Lester.    A  64  (1,2)   Cherokee 

Fuqua,  Nolen  J.  A  91  (s2) ;  F  (2)   Duncan 

PVame,  Lon.  Jr.  A  u  (1)   Oklahoma  City 

Francis,  Mary  Carolyne.    X  (nl,2)  Oklahoma  City 

Frank,  Dorothy  C.    F  u  (nl.2)   Norman 

Frankenberger,  Walter  M.    A  u  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Frantz,  Harry  P.    L  39  (1.2)  Enid 

Franz,  Sylvia.    X  (nl,2)  Oklahoma  City 

Frates,  Earl.    A  39  (1,2);  E  (2)   Springfield,  Mo. 

Freeman,  Elvin  D.    E  126  (nl,2) ;  A  (s)   Chandler 

Freeman,  Katie.    A  41   (1,2)   Cordell 

Freiburger,  Walter  H.    A  50  (1,2);  F  (2)   Bartlesville 

French,  Barton   L.  A  66   (nl,2)  Ada 

Friar,  Nona.    A  107  (1)   Stigler 

Frost,  Hessie  Edith.    A  u  (ns)   Norman 

Frost,  Reuel  Bryan.    A  57  (1)  Norman 

Fry,  Dorothy  FI.  A  79  (nl,2)   Lone  Wolf 

Fuesler,  Mamie.    X  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Fuhr,  Antoine  H.    C  (n2)   Oklahoma  City 

Fuller,   Harlan  J.     P   (n2)   Marlow 

Fulton,  Gilbert  B.    L  u  (nlj;  A  u  (2)   Oklahoma  City 

Funk,  William  F.    A  112  (s) ;  C  (1,2)   Alva 

Fuqua,  Herbert  B.    A  73  (1,2);  E  (1)   Duncan 

Fuqua,  Nolen  J.  A  91  (s,2) ;  F  (2)   Duncan 

Furman,  Florence  V.    A  80  (s,l,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Furman,  Henry  Marshall,  Jr.    L  70  (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Gahring,  Wm.  Ross.    P  48  (1,2)   Mt.  Vernon,  Mo. 

Galbraith,  Arthur  S.    A  8  (nl,2)  Hollis 

Galbraith,  Mary .  Lee.    A  u  (nl,2)   Norman 

Galbraith,  Myrtle  L.    F  11  Piano  8  (nl.2)   Hollis 

Galbraith,  Thomas  J.    A  44  (nl,2);  E  (nl)   .'..Norman 

Galloway,  Chas.  Benj.  Franklin.    A  22  (1.2);  E  (2)  Hobart 

Galloway,  Jesse  Edward.    A  38  (1,2)   Hobart 

Gait,  Freeman.    A  36  (s,l,2)   Ardmore 

Gait,  W.  J.    X  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Gamble,  Achsah  Beryl.  A  66  (1,2)   Enid 

Gammil,  Wm.    Floyd.    L  11  (1,2)   Idabel 

dandy,  Era  A.    A  21  (ns)   Lexington 

Gans.  Ruth.    A  16  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Gardner,  David.    A  u  (nl)   Atoka 

Gardner,   Mrs.   Lillie   V.   X   (nl,2)  Guthrie 

Gardner,  William  A.    A  13   (nl,2)   Marietta 

Garretson,  K.    A  88  ri,2)   Quinton 

Garrett,  Daniel  Loy.    A  109  (1,2);  E  (1)   .Spiro 

Garrett,  Thomas  R.    A  59  (1,2)  E  (1)   Tonkawa 

Garrison,  Allie.    A  u  (ns)  F  u  (n,s)   Macomb 

(iarside.  Earl  Garland.    A  17  (nl,2);  F  (nl)   Springtown 

Garver,  Gwendolynne  M.    A  u  (ns)   Hinton 

Garvin,  James  R.  Jr.  A  1  (nl);  L  (2)   Marlow 

Gaskill,  Moses  Elmer.    L  7  (1)   El  Reno 

Gastineau,   Felix   T.    M   3rd   (1,2)   Weatherford 

Gaymon,  Mark  Willis.    M  4th  (1,2)   Chandler 
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.<Cieer,  Irma.    A  J9  (s.1.2):  F  (2)  ...Foss 

Geer,  Ralph  Nelson.    E  IS  (nl.2)   Foss 

Gelders.  Jesse  F.    A  40  (1.2)   .'  Oklahoma  Cit\r 

GelwicK.  Allen  G.     L  37  (1,2)   F.ristow 

lientry.  J.   Richard.  A  17  (nl.2)   New   London.  Mo. 

Geo.ge.  josepli  M.    A  77  (1.2)   .Altus 

GfcOi-ge.    Lnriiil   \  ivian.     L   (1)   Norman 

Ge.\er.   I"c:t>t   Park.    A  117  (s)   Norman 

Cieytr.  Kittit  May.    A  77  (1,2)   Norman 

Ghering.  Laura  J.    G  16  (s) ;  F  (s)   _  Kingfisher 

Gibbs.  Philip  T.    A  73  (ns)   Wcalhcrford 

Gibbs.   (j  '.--r,cy  D.    A   15  (nl,2)   Henryetta 

Gibsor-.   Dt.vty  G.  M.    P  (n2)   '  Norman 

Gibson.   Jna   Elizabeth.     A  78   (s)   Yukon 

Gibson.  Malinda  E.    A  112  (1,2):  F  108.  \'iolin  60  (1,2)   Norman 

(libson.  Th.eresa.     A  80  (nl,2)   .-  Muskogee 

(Jilbert,  Airs.  Ethel.    A  u  (ns)   Blackwell 

iiilbert.  William  W.    A  u  (n2)   Wanette 

CJilkey,   Rosalie.    .\  114  (1.2)   Norman 

Gillespie.  Georgia  (Mrs.)    A  112  (1.2):  F  (1)   Guthrie 

Gillett,  Josepl'iine.    A  u  (ns)  F  u  (ns)  I'urcell 

Gili)in,  Willimae.    F  u  (nl,2)   Frederick 

Gimeno.  Harold.    F  50  Piano  65  (s.1.2)   Norman 

Gimeno,   Aiargarita   P.   .\   u   (s)    . . ;  '.   Norman 

Gittinger.  Clement  O.    G  16  (s)   Oklahoma  City 

(iittinger.    Dorothy.     F   u    (n2)   Norman 

Glenn.   Clara.     A  u   (ns)   Norman 

Glenn.  Fannie.    A  u  (ns)   Hugo 

Glenn.  IJoy  Edward.    P  1  (nl)   Norman 

Glidewell.  Web.    A  51   (1.2)   He'ena 

Glines.  \  ictor  L.     P  (nl);  F  (nl)   P.illings 

Glotfelter.  Manone  Agnes.    G  4  (ns):  F  (ns)   Yukon 

CJlover.  Glen  W.     E  u  (nl)   Delaware 

Goff.  Lee  Burwell.    A  .50  (1.2);  E  (1)   Oklahoma  City 

Goff.  Mary  Bedford.     X   (nl.2)   Oklahoma  City 

Gold,  Helen  \'era.    F  u  (2)   Purcell 

Goldfeder,  Jesse.  A  1.^  (nl.2)   Hugo' 

Goldsmith.  Cecil  G.    E  29  (nl):  A  "5  (2)   Pond  Creek 

Goode.  Emmitt.    E  u  (ns)   Ringling 

Goode.  Mrs.  Gladdie  U.    G  (1.2)   Elk  City 

r.oodin.  Gladys  E.     F  2?  Piano  40  Voice  16  (1,2)   Coalgate 

Goodknight.   Roy  Vernon.     E  73   (1,2)   Heavener 

Goodman.~  Abram  R.    M  4th  (1.2)   Norman 

Goodmart.  Otho  Willis.    A  17  (nl,2)   Muldrow 

Goodman,  William  J.  P..    E  14  (nl.2)   Haskell 

Goodrich,  Margaret.    F  .^0  Piano  12  (1,2)   Norman 

»jOodrich.   Raymond   Hugh.     A  22  (1.2)   Normati' 

Gordon.  George  T.    \  u  (s)   Oklahoma  City 

(Gordon.  Mary  A.    G  2  (s)   Norman 

Gordon.   Paul.     A   (nl,2)   Waynoka 

Gorham.  Claude  P..    A  u  (ns)   Hinton  . 

Gorton.  Clover  G.    A  92  (s.1.2)  Norman' 

■r^os..,    ]U:i\r\((,     C    (nl)   Pawhuska 
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Gossett,  Louis  Cecil.    A  7  (nl,2)   .Antlers 

Gould,    Margaret.     X    (1,2)   Kingfisher 

Goudelock,  Margaret.    F  u  (n2)   Oklahoma  City 

Gowdy,  Ivan  Wesley.    E  30  (1)  Chickasha 

Grady,  Charles  William.    M  3rd  (1,2)   Wheatland 

Graessle,  Pauline.    X  (nl,2)   \  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gragg,  Edith  C.    A  56  (ns)   Tulsa 

Graham,  Edna.    X  (nl,2)   Guthrie 

Graham,   Ernest   Robert.     C   (nl)   Shawnfee 

Graham,  Thomas  Edward.    E  99  (1,2)   Anadarko 

Graham,  Will  Lee.    A  33  (1,2);  E  (2)   Okemah 

Grant,  Miss  Marion.    A  18  (ns) ;  C  (1)   El  Reno 

Gravitt,  Minta.    A  u  (nl,2) ;  F  u  (nl)   Prague 

Gray,  Hazel.    F  u  (nl,2)   Norman 

Gray,  Nellie.    A  4  (1,2);  F  Piano  22  (1.2)   Higgins,  Tex. 

Gray,  Stella.    A  u  (nl,2);  F  u  (nl,2)  ()lustee 

Green,  George  L.    A  111  (1,2);  E  (1)   Ehnwood 

Green,  Jess  L.    A  (nl)   ;  ...Hobart 

Green,  Linda  L.    A  17  (nl,2);  F  (2)   Altus 

Green,  Robert  Otho.     L  40  (1,2)   Eufaula 

Green,  William  Elbert.    A  u  (s)   Chandler 

Greenshields,  Bruce.    E  29  (nl,2) ;  A  (2)   Antwine 

Greenshields,  Bryce  W.    A  17  (nl,2)   Autwine 

Gregory,  Parthenia.    A  124  (s)  Mangum 

Grider,  Ethel  G.    A  72  (s)  *...ClTandIer 

Griffin.  Bennett  H.     A  107  (1,2)  Norman 

Griffin,  Martha  Lee.    F  u  (1,2)   Norman 

Griffin,   Louis   Otis.   E   (nl)   .Texhoraa 

Griffin,  Ruby  Laura.    A  92  (s,l)  ;  Norman 

Griffin,  Vera  Louise.    F  u  (1,2)  Norman 

Griffith,  Fred.    A  17  (1,2)  : ; . .  .Cleo 

Grigsby,  J.  Draper.     L  u  (nl)  ...Norman 

Grigsby,  Merra  Glenn.    F  u  (nl,2)     El  .Reno 

Grimes,  Earl  H.    A  45  (1)  •....Hobart 

Grimes,  JHerman  Hale.    A  34  (s)  Prague 

Grimes,  Mark.    A  36  (s,l,2)  '  Ho\ve 

drimes,  Oma.     C   (n2)   '  liaJiister 

Grissom,  Lillian  E.    A  68  (s);  F  (s)  Snyder 

Groseclose,  Elgin  Earl.    A  17  (nl.2)  :  Waurika 

Groshong,  John  Kenneth.    L  8  (nl) ;  A  (2)    /.   ;..Ne\vkirk 

-  Gross,  BilHe.    F  u  (ns)  ^  Chil  l:  eiss 

Grdve,  Ethel  Lucile.    .\  112  (s,l,2)   Coalgate 

Grubbs,  Edwin  C.    C  (1)  .'  j  v.  Broken  Bow 

(jrundy,  George  Benjamin.    A  u  (nl,2)    .'. ..  ..............  .Waurjka 

Guest,  Guy.    F  u  (nl,2)   ;  ;  .  ir.HenjiesSey  ' 

Guild,  Carl  Holmes.    M  3rd  (1,2);  A  105  (s)  Norman 

Gummow,  Gladys  Maye.    A  48  (1.2);  F  (1,2)  :  •  Blackwell 

Cungall,   Esther.     X   (nl,2)  .  Purcell 

r.urvey,  Caroline.  C  (1);  A  74  (ns)  .Kingfi.shter 

.uthrie,  Alberta.    F  u  (n2)   .NormSn 

atthrie,  Herbert  Noel.    A  38  (1,2)  ..,  .:.  .Noruian 

'  .  uthrie,;  .John  Alexander    M  ^th  (1,2)  ■  ;  .Oiklahoma  City 

.uthrie,  'Miriam^    A  56  (s,l)  (deceased)   •  ...NorxrtAn 
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Gwinn,  Allie  May.    A  95  (sl,2);  C  (1)   Ardmore 

Hadley,  Warren  J.    E  17  (nl)  Pryor 

Hadsell,  Clarice  L.    F  u  (1)   Norman 

Haley,  Kathryn  Z.    A  u  (nl,2)  Lawton 

Hall,  Chas.  West.    A  u  (n2)   Oklahoma  City 

Hall,  Edwin.    A  17  (nl,2)   Hobart 

Hall,  Eula.    A  106  (s,l,2);  F  Piano  10  (s,l,2)   Hobart 

Hall,  George  C.    A  77  (s) ;  C  (1)   Devol 

Hall,  Grace  Amelia.    X  (nl,2)   Oak  Park,  111. 

Hall,  James  H.    L  u  (1,2);  A  u  (1)   Norman 

Hall,  Leona.    A  106  (s,l,2);  F  Violin  11  (1,2)  Hobart 

Hall,  Loda  M.    G  (ns);  X  (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Hall,  Sarnuel  Norwood.  P  17  (nl,2)   Shamrock,  Tex. 

Halley,  Harry  L.  S.    L  68  (1.2)   Antlers 

Halley,  Paul  Jesse.    L  u  (nl,2);  A  (n2)   Minco 

Halloway,  Marion  Edwina.    A  u  (nl,2)   Prague 

Hambleton,  Augusta.    F  u  (nl)   Tuttle 

Hamer,  Lorinda  Hazel.     F  21   Voice  24  (1)   Hennessey 

Hamil,  Mrs.-  Florence.    A  54  (s) ;  F  (s)   Cleo 

Hamilton.  Amanda  E.    A  u  (ns)   .....Norman 

Hamilton.  Edith  Ellen.    A  61  (^,1,2)   Custer 

Hamilton,   Lena  Sarah.    A  u  (ns,l,2)   Custei 

Hammann,  A.   H.    A  70   (ns)   -  Okeene 

Hampton,  Carmen  L.    F  42  Piano  24  Violin  3  (1,2)   Rush  Springs 

Hampton,  Jack.    A  u  (nl)   Oklahoma  City 

Hampton,    Hollis   E.   A   62    (n2)   Durant 

Hancock,  Albert  Sidney.    A  u  (s)   Minco 

Hancock,  Alison  Roy.    M  51  (1,2)   Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Hanna,  Ada  Freeland.    A  99  (ns,l,2)   ..Oklahoma  City 

Hanson,  Henry  O.    A  u  (nl.2)   El  Reno 

Hardcastle,  Dallas.    A  14  (1,2)   El  Reno 

Hardie,  Mrs.  Teresa  Agnes.    F  Piano  4  (1,2)   Norman 

Hardin,  Edward  Glenn.    A  61  (s,l,2);  F  (1)   ...Oklahoma  City 

Hardin,  Norman  J.    A  47  (1,2)   Duncan 

Harff,  John  Raymond.    M  3rd  (1,2);  A  111  (s) ;  F  (s)   Oklahoma  City 

Hargrove.  John  Thomas.    A  u  (nl)   Norman 

Hargrove,  Reuben  Morgan.    A  121  (nl,2)   Norman 

Harkey,   Reba.   A   u   (ns);   F   u   (ns)   Idabel 

Harley.  Charles  J.    A  u  (nl,2);  F  u  (2)   Phillips 

Harlow.  Margaret  Mary.    A  59  (s,l,2);  F.\'oice  17  (s,l)   Norman 

Harned,  William  Dewey.    1'  31  (1,2)   Chattanooga 

Harper,  James  Joseph.  A  68   (ns)   Maud 

Harrell,  Howell.    A  61  (1.2)   Oklahoma  City 

Harrington.  Charles  li.  A  8  (s)   Norman 

Harrington,  Irma  Jane.    A  119  (s,l);  F  (s)   Norman 

Harris.  Arthur  S.    A  38  (1.2);  F  (2)   Tulsa 

Harris,  Arville  lilake.    A  53  (nl)   Weatherford 

Harris,  Cyrus  Yates.    E  15  (1,2)   Soper 

Harris.  Doyle.    A  21  (nl,2)   Weatherford 

Harris.  George  G.    M  4th  (1,2)   Amarillo.  Tex. 

Harris.  Miss  Janus  Myrtle.     X   (nl.2)   Oklahoma  City 

Harris,  John    Elgin.     A   u   (s)   Lebanon.  Mo. 

Harris.  J.  Randall.     K  u  (1)   Oklahoma  City 
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Harris,  Kirby  W.    A  u  (ns)  Weatherford 

Harris,  Marvin  H.    C  (2)  Oklahoma  City 

Harris,  Marshall  W.    A  65  (1,2)  Oklahoma  City 

Harris,  Olie.     N  (nl,2)  Oilton 

Harrison.  Ethel.    A  69  (ns)   Durant 

Harrison,  Mrs.  Izola  Curley.  A  67  (1);  C  (1);  F  61  Piano  32  (1)   Rosedale 

Harrison,  T.  Welch.    A  41  (nl,2)   Pryor 

Harrold,  Arch  D.    A  u  (n2)  Norman 

Harsh,  Lee.  A  17  (nl,2)   Ponca/ City 

Hart.  Miss  Clyde  E.  A  80  (s)   Chickasha 

Hart.   Lillian.  A  58   (2)   '  Chickasha 

Hart,  Mattie  M.  L  13  (nl);  A  31  (2)   Chickasha 

Hart,   Zella   K.   F  20   (ns,l,2)   Cushing 

Hartford,   Leland.  E  12  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Haskell,   Lawrence  E.  A  u   (nl,2)   Anadarko 

Haskin.   C.   Olin.   L  7   (nl,2)   ...Cushing 

Haswell,  Edith.  F  u  (s,l,2)   Norman 

Haswell,  Lillian.  A  6  (s) ;  F  (s)   Norman 

Haswell,  Minnie  Bell.  F  u  (n2)  Norman 

Hatcher,  Akard.  P  29  (1)   Norman 

Hatcher,  Eula  May.  A  102  (1,2);  C  (1)   Texola 

Hatcher,  Oscar.  A  88  (1,2);  E  (1)   Stonewall 

Hatcher,   Scott  A.  A   u   (n2)   Texola 

Hatfield,   Emma.   A   u    (ns)   Lexington 

Hatley,  Olga.  F  52  (1,2)   -  Van  Buren,  Ark. 

Hatley,  Uma.  A  75  (s)   Van  Buren,  Ark. 

Haug,  Bailey  S.  A  68  (s)   Luther 

Hawkins,  Frank  Hughes.  P  17   (nl,2)  Blair 

Hayes,  Frankie  Joe.  A  u  (nl.2)   McLoud 

Hayes,  Nora  Belle.  F  12  Piano  4  Voice  8  (nl,2)   Palacios,  Tex. 

Haynes,  William  Buel.  F  15  Piano  8  (1)  Noble 

Heath,  Mack  Milton.  G  8  (1,2)   Blair 

Heatherington,  Mrs.  Helen  Hudgens.  A  100  (s,l,2);  F  (s)   Norman 

Heatly,  Travis.  A  u  (nl,2)   Mangum 

Hedley,  Lula.  A  29  (1,2)   Norman 

Heeter,  Miss  Elgie.  A  u  (ns)   Tulsa 

Heffner,   Roy.    E  90   (1,2)   Bessie 

Hefley,  Homer  Oliver.  L  (nl)   Hartshorne 

Heiman,  Herbert  Jacob.  L  41  (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Heinrich,  Mary.  F  u  (ns)   Hobart 

Heller,  Gilbert  N.  E  127  (1,2)   Kiefer 

Helmick,  John  N.  A  97  (s);  C  (1)   Wakita 

Helms,  Gladys.  A  u  (ns)   Norman 

Helms,   Homer   Carl.   A   (n2)   Norman 

Helms,  Ruby.  A  u  (ns)   Norman 

Henderson,   Cordie.   N    (1,2)   Temple 

Hendon,  Bryan.  A  87  (s,l,2);  E   (1)   Earlsboro 

Hendrick,  Bert  Tellus.  A  17  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Hendrick.  Thomas  Reed.  L  u  (nl)   Chickasha 

Henley,  Marvin  D.  P  72  (1,2);  A   Bluejacket 

Henriksen,  Alfred.   A  u   (nl,2);   P  u   (nl,2)   Perry 

Henry,  Miss  Bennie.  A  17  (nl,2)   Ardmore 

Henry,    Eloise.    A    u    (ns)   Ringling 
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Henry,   Jimpo   V'irginia.  A  51   (1,2)  \rdmore 

Henry,  J.  F.  A  u  (ns)  Tuttle 

Henry,  Mrs.  Maye.  A  u  (ns)  Ringling 

Henry,   Nelson   B.   Jr.   G  8   (nl.2)  Poplar   Bluff.  Mo. 

Henry,   Russell   Lee.   A   7   (nl,2)  Enid 

Hensley,    Gladys   Engle.   A   16    (nl,2)   El  Reno 

Henson,  Beulah.  A  u  (ns):  F  u  (ns)   Enid 

Henson,  OUie.  A  5.?  (1,2);  F  (1)   Woodward 

Herrin,  Birney  Doctor.  A  72  (ns)   Edmond 

Herrin,  Smiley  C.  A  89  (s) ;  X  (1,2)   Purcell 

Herring,  Will  Clarence.  C  (1,2)   Centrahoma 

Herrington,  Catherine.  A  13  (s,l,2)  Norman 

Herrington,  David  John.  M  4th  (1,2)  Newport,  N.  C. 

Herrington,  ]>Jabel  G.  A  u  (ns)   Norman 

Herrington,  Pearl.  A  8  (1)  Norman 

Herron,  Alice.  A  54  (s) ;  C  (1)  Vinita 

Herron,    Maude.   A   u    (ns) ;    C    (1)   ,  X'inita 

Hiatt,  Mrs.   Lucy  E.  A  u  (n2)   Xornia:i 

Hickey,  Irene  Flowers.  X  (nl,2)   '..Oklahoma  City 

Hickman,   Cecil   Rogers.   A  82   (1,2)  Altus 

Hickmen,  j\Irs.  Josephine  Sperry.  X  (nl,2)   ...Oklahoma  City 

Hicks,  Earnest  C.  A  u  (ns)   ••••  .Shawnee 

Hicks,  Harry  Chester.  L  8  (nl,2)  ...Daly  City,  Calif. 

Hicks,  Maude  F.  F  u  (nl,2)   ...Daly  City,  Calif. 

High,   Charles    L.   A   54   (1)  .....Cuslung 

Highley,   Grace  C.  X   (nl,2)   Oklahoma '  City 

Hightower,  L.  Denzil.  G  8  (ns)    .   Zoe 

Hightower,  Mrs.  Ruby  Mahaldy.  A  u  (ns)  ....Ringling 

Hightdwer,   Wilbur   E.    L   u   (nl)  Altus 

Hill,  Blanche  L.  A  u  (ns)  Dewey 

Hill,  Clemmie  Mae.  A  u  (ns)    L.exingtO!i 

Hill,   Floyd    Herman.   A   (nl)   I ............ ..\  Co.rdell 

Hill,    Rachel   Barbara.    A   31   (1,2)    :..  ^. ..  ,   .^C1are,mqre 

Hill,  William   Homer.  A  80  (s)    V   Choctaw 

Hill,  William  T.  A  78  (i;2)   ..'  !  .'Vinita 

Hilles,  David  E.  A  (nl)   :^':S. ! . .Sapiilpa 

Hilsmeyer,  Gladys  Alarie.  A  12(5  (s)   Weleetka 

Hilsmeyer,   Hazel.  .\  lO.T  (s,1.2);   F   (s)   .Weleetka 

Hilsmeyer,  •  Kathryn.   A  40   (ns,l,2);   F   (ns)  ...  .Weleetka 

Fiilsmeyer,  Noble  F.  P  32  (1,2)  ..'....Weleetka 

Hinds,  Cecil.  F  34  Piano  50  (1,2)  .Weleetka 

Hinds,  Roy  C;  A  82  (s.1,2)   . \,  iP^ggs 

Hine,  \'^irgil.  A  u  (nl,2);  E  u  (2)   .Muskogee 

Hinshaw,    J;    Rayinond.    M    17    (1.2)  '  Bri^tow 

Ilinshaw,  Mrs.  J.  Raymond.  A  12  (nl,2);  F  (nl,2)  ..Brjstow 

Hinshaw,  Thomas  J.  C  28  (1,2) ;  A  (s) ;  F  (1)   .Shattuck 

Flitchcock,  Ethel.  A  u  (ns)     Noble 

Hoag,  Anna.  A  u  (ns)   .......... »  .Cherokee 

Hoaf,  Benjamin  J.  A  102  (s)  .  .DrummQnd 

Hoar,  Mrs.  Ida  Mary.  A  u  (s) ;  F  u...(s)  ..... ...............  .....^^  .D|ru|Tjmond 

Hobaugh,  Mary  Ruth.  A  u  (ns)'         .1 ..  ...  ^ .  ^  y^'t^ohie 

Hodges,   Alma.  A  42   (s)  '   .j  ••Norrrvan 

Hodges,  Jo  Lois.   F  52   rs,L2)   '  I ..  .['.'.i .N^rn^m 
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•iges.  Miss  Willie.  A  u  (ns)  Norraaji 

.  Inett,  Phillip.  A  lOS  (s,l,2);  E  66  (1)  Marlow 

iiqffman.   Ralph  A.   E  85   (1,2)  Shawnee 

Hogan,  Edwin  Leslie.  A  17  (nl,2);  F  Voice  1  (1,2)   .Norman 

Hogan,   Helen.  F  u  (nl,2)   Norman 

Hogan,    Ruth    Marie.    A    u    (nl,2)  Pryor 

Hogan,   Mrs.  S.  W.  F  u   (n2)   .Norm.m 

Holcomb,  Mildred.  A  62  (n2)   Okmulgee 

Holden,    DeWitt.    A    4    (nl,2)   Grarate 

Holland,  Annie  B.  F  V'oice  5  (1,2)   Norman 

Holland,  Clara  Barton.  A  16  (nl,2)   Chandler 

Holland,  Eunice.  A  u  (ns)   Norman 

Holland,   Loyal.   E  95   (1,2)   ..Chandler 

Holland,  Roy  W.  A  16   (nl,2)   Norman 

Holleman,  Wilbur  Jennings.  A  76  (nl)   Stigler 

Hollenbeck,  Dorys.  A  85  (s)   Norman 

Hollingsworth,   Faye.  A  41   (nl,2)   Chickasha 

Holloway,  Jessie.  A  43  (1,2)   Marlow 

Holleman,  Wilbur  Jennings.  C   (2)   .'  Lawton 

Holiy,  Ethel  A.  F  u  (ns)   Broken  Arrow 

Holmes,  Joseph   R.   G  8   (ns)   Wainwright 

Holshouser,   Horace  E.  .\  13  (nl,2)   Snyder 

Holt,  Eurith.  A  35  (nl,2)   Olustee 

Honnold,  Claude  Leo.  A  124  (s) ;  C  (s)   ,  Thomas 

Hood,   E.   A.   G  8   (ns)   Savanna 

Hoover,  Herbert  C.  X   (nl,2)   Hobart 

Hooverj  Hubert.  E  u  (1)   Wyntiewood 

Hooks,  James   Earl.   A   (2)   Eldorado 

Hopkins,  Cora  D.  X  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Hopkins,  Mrs.  Ola  L.  C  (nl)   HoUis 

Horn,  Abbie   M.   A   u   (ns)  Erick 

Horn,   Carl   G.   E   14   (nl,2)   ..Oklahoma  City 

Hott,  Oliver  James.  E  130  (1,2)   Wakita 

Hott,  Willis  M.  E  118  (1,2)   ,  Wakita 

Houghton,  Harry  Warner.  A  u  (ns)   Tishomingo 

Howard,  Deane.   L  36  (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Howard,  Domer  L.  A  50  (1.2);  E  (2)   Oklahoma  City 

Howe.   Gertrude  E.  A  48  (s,l,2)   Norman 

Howell,  Charles  P.  A  94  (s)   Edmond 

Howland,  Alma  Lois.  A  12  (nl,2)   Pond  Creek 

Hrabe,  Otto  Oscar.  P  17  (nl,2)  Apache 

Hubbard,    Grace.    N    (nl.2)   McAlester 

Huber,  Walter  A.  M  2nd  (nl,2)   Norman 

/  Hudson,    Henry   Kirkpatrick.   A   17   (nl,2)   Pawhuska 

Hudson,  John   Homer.    G  4   (ns)  Sallisaw 

Hufbauer,  Harold  C.  A  45  (1,2)  Newkirk 

Huff,  William  Tipton.  A  12  (nl,2)  Randlett 

Huffaker.  Mary.  G  6  (s) ;  C  (1)   Edmond 

Huggins,  John  R.  A  91  (1.2)  Norman 

Hughes,  Cabell  J.  A  13  (nl,2)   Featherston 

Hughes,  Calvin  T.  E  91  (1,2)   Lone  Woif 

Hughes,  Roxie.  A  69  (ns)   Pauls  Valley 

-Hughes,   Violet  A.  A   108   (1,2)   Henryetta 
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Hull,  Anne  Ernest.  F  7  Voice  8  (nl);  A  7  (2)   Ardmore 

Humphrey,  Chester  S.  A  21  (s) ;  F  V^oice  1  (s)   Hastings 

Humphrey,    Hannah   Eva.    X    (nl,2)   Guthrie 

Humphreys,   Leon  A.  E  70  (1,2)   Tulsa 

Humphrey,    Louise.   X    (nl,2)   Birmingham,  Ala. 

Hunt,  Ernest  O.  E  19  (nl,2)   Norman 

Hunt,  Jeanne.  A  35  (2)   Paden 

Hunter,  Buel  Ray.  M  11  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Hunter,  Harry  Arthur.  A  42  (s,l)   .Shawnee 

Hunter,  Thomas  C.  A  u  (ns)   Coleman 

Hunter,   Miss   V'arner  B.  X   (nl)   Oklahoma  City 

Huntington,  Hazel.  A  17  (nl,2);  F  (2)   EI  Reno 

Huntington,   Richard   Lee.   A   120   (1,2);    E    (2)   El  Reno 

Hurley,    ^\lice.    G    6    (s)   Tulsa 

Hurley,    Katheryn.    F    (ns)   Pawhuska 

Hurst,    Beulah   J.    G   10   (s,l,2)   Pavvnee 

Hurst,  Blanche  B.  F  u  (nl,2)   Frederick 

Htirst,    Helen.   X    (nl,2)   '....Oklahoma  City 

Hurtnbise,  Alida  A.  A  12  (ns,l,2);  F  12  (ns,l,2)   Ingersoll 

Huston,    Henry   E.   M   4th   (1,2)   '.  Aline 

Flutchens,  Hubert  L.   L  u  (1,2)   Hobart 

Hutcheson,  Elizabeth.  A  u  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Hutchins,  Lycile  Emma.  F  30  Voice  6  Piano  40  (1,2)   Davis 

Hutchins,  Thamazin   M.   F  38  Voice  6  Piano  40  (1,2)   Davis 

Hutton,  Charles  E.  A  130  (s,l);  G  10  (2);  C  (1);  F  (s)   '  Hinton 

Hutton,  Mrs.  Minta.  A  115  (s,l,2);  C  (1) ;  F  (s)   Hinton 

Hyde,  Alice  J.  A  37   (nl,2)   Konawa 

Hyde,  Sadie  M.  A  u  (s) ;  F  u  (s)   -  Norman 

Ikard,  Joseph  Andrew.  A  u  (nl,2);  E  u  (2)   Walters 

Ince,  Ruth  Mary.  F  u  (2)   Norman 

Ingham,  Charles  Ward.  A  50  (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Irving,   Charles   J.    E   16   (nl,2)   Heavener 

Irwin,   Susie.   A  7   (nl,2)  DeQueen,  Ark. 

Jack,  Blanche.  A  u  (ns) ;  F  u  (ns)   Moore 

Jackson,  Frederick  A.  P  44  (1,2)   Cherokee 

Jackson,   Maude   E.   F  16   Voice  8   (nl,2)   Henryetta 

Jacobs,   Elva.   A   12    (nl)   Norman 

Jacobs,  Maizie.  A  43  (s,l)   Norman 

Jacobson,  Mrs.  Jeanne  B.  F  u  (nl)   Norman 

Jahn,  Lola  Ruth.  F  u  (n2)   Coalgate 

James,  Harold  L.  A  u  (ns) ;  E  u  (1,2)   Weatherford 

James,  Richard  V.  E  90  (1.2)   Oklahoma  City 

Jamieson,  Edith.  A  71  (s) ;  C  (1)   Edmond 

Jamison,   John.    E   58   (1,2)   Shawnee 

Janco,  Leon.  M  3rd  (nl,2)   ...New  York 

Jarrett,  Dorothy.  A  53  (s,l,2);  F  Piano  24  (2)   Snyder 

Jarrett,  Neola.  A  26  (ns,l,2);  F  Piano  8  (1,2)   Snyder 

Jastrow,  Arthur  W.   E   (1,2)   Bartlesville 

Jeffreys,  Thomas  E.  A  46  (ns)   Gustine,  Tex. 

Jenkins,  Clarice.  A  u  (1)   George 

Jennings,  Mrs.  Bess  C.  A  69  (ns)   Durant 

Jennings,  Bryan.  A  u  (ns) ;  F  u  (ns)   Stella 

Jennings,    Grace   G.   A   62   (s,l,2)   Normm 
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Jennings,  Jo  Alma.  F  34  (1,2)   Sulphur 

Jennings,  Kenith  Blake.  P  14  (1,2)  Wayne 

Jennings,  Owen  Thomas.  A  66  (ns)   Wayne 

Jennings,   Reedy    V.   A   67   (ns)   Durant 

Jesse.   Gladys  J.  A  16  (nl,2)   Norman 

Jesse.  Hugh.  P  66  (1,2)   Norman 

Jeter,  Perry  R.  A  u  (ns) ;  F  u  (ns)   Maysville 

Jeter,  Mrs.  Perry  R.  A  u  (ns) ;  F  u  (ns)   Maysville 

John,   Francis.   L   (1)   Muskogee 

Johnson,  Arline.   F  u   (s,l)   Norman 

Johnson,  Claude  L.  P  104  (1,2)   Tonkawa 

Johnson,  Clint  T.  A  81  (nl,2)   Norman 

Johnson,   Earl.   P  114  (1,2);  A  79  (1.2)   Tonkawa 

Johnson,  Edna  Louise.  F  23  Piano  16  Voice  8  (nl,2)   Tonkawa 

Johnson.    Egbert   G.   M   3rd    (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Johnson,  Froma  A.  F  u  (s)   Norman 

Johnson,  Graham  B.  A  50  (1,2)   Norman 

Johnson,   Henry   Lee.   M  4th   (1,2)   Hollis 

Johnson,   Jed    T.    L   u    (1,2)   Walters 

Johnson,  John   L.   E   (nl)   Pawhuska 

Johnson,    Lucille.    G    IS    (1,2)   Pawhuska 

Johnson,  Montford  T.  A  106  (s.1,2);  L  13  (1,2)   Norman 

Johnson.   Neil   Robert.   L   68   (1,2)   Norman 

"  Johnson,  Mrs.  Pearl  Webb.  A  (n2)   Alva 

Johnson.  Retta  W.  (Mrs).  A  75  (2):  M  15  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Johnson,  Willis  P.  A  u   (nl,2)   Hastings 

Johnson,  Carroll.  A  u  (1);  E  u  (1)  Oklahoma  City 

Johnston,  Mrs.  Jess  B.  N  (nl,2)   Louisville,  Ky. 

Johnston,  Spurgeon.  P  u  (1,2)   Kiefer 

Johnston,  Wm.  Carleton.  E  16  (nl.2);  A  16  (2)   Muskogee 

(Johnston,   W.   Ross.    L   13   (1,2)   Shawnee 

Jolly.  William  J.  X  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Jonas,  Josephine  E.  A   u   (ns)   Oklahoma  City 

Jones,  Abel.  A  u  (nl,2)   Walters 

Jones,   Albert    Lee.    A    u    (n2)   I  Coleman 

Jones,  Benjamin  G.  M  4th  (1,2)   Foss 

Jones.  Bernice  C.  A  77  (s,l,2);  F  (s)   Norman 

Jones.    Carver.    L    13    (nl.2)   Clarita 

1    Jones.  Claude.   A  48  (1,2)   Wapanucka 

I    Jones,  Clifford  E.  E  46  (1.2)  Hugo 

I*   Jones,  Coy  B.  A  u  (nl,2)   Kingston 

!    Jones,    Custer.    L    u    (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

\   Jones,  Dudley  H.  E  126  (1,2)   Shawnee 

1   Jones,  Guy  D.  A  94  (1,2)  Oklahoma  City 

j   Jones,  Hubert  A.  A  75  (1,2);  E  (2)   Norman 

i    Jones,  Hugh  C.  A  28  (1,2)   Shawnee 

I   Jones,    Isabel.   A  38   (1,2)   Dallas,  Tex. 

I  Jones,  Miss  John  Henry.  A  4  (ns)   ..Oklahoma  City 

j  Jones,  John   Paul.   i.  2   (nl,2);   E  4   (2)   Norman 

i'  Jones,  Minnaletha.  F  69;  Piano  56;  Voice  17  (s,l,2)   Norman 

;i  Jones,  Pauline.  F  12  (nl,2)   Geary 

ij  Jones.  S.   R.  A  u   (ns)  Oklahoma  City 

I  Jones,  Walker  B.  P  41  (1,2)   Hollis 
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Jones;    Walter   Glenn.   A    (n2)   Wakitn 

JopHn,  Hattie  S.  G  14  (nl,2)  Norman 

Jordan,  I.    A   u    (ns)   Forgan 

Jordan,   Anita.   F    (nl)  Marietta 

Jordan,  John.   F  u   (nl)   ".  Hydro 

Jordan,   Walter   C.   A   u   (ns)  Tishomingo 

Joseph,   Leonard  Clif.  A  17  (nl,2)   Waukomis 

Kanatser,  Joseph  E.  A  48  (1,2)   Shawnee 

Karcher,  John  Clarence.   A   130   (s)   Hennessey 

Kaufman,  Eugenia.  A  110  (2);  C  (1)   VVeatherford 

Kaufman,   Kenneth.  G  4   (1,2)   (Jklahonia  City 

Kaufman,  Mrs.  Pearl  Yates.  A  u  (ns) ;  F  u  (ns)   Holdenville 

Keating,  Dennis  Bernard.  E  16  (nl,2)   Cattaraugus,  X.  Y. 

Keener,  Thelmo    L.   A   u   (n2)   Normaii 

Keller,   Edgar   T.   A   70  (1,2)   Norman 

Keller,  Elizabeth.  A  u  (ns)   '.  Norman 

Keller,   Florence   N.   A   124   (s.l)  Thomas 

Keller,  Frank.   E  54   (s,l,2)  '  Thomas 

Keller,  Reuben  \V.  E  48  (ns,l,2)  Shawnee 

Kellog,    Gladys.    X     (nl,2)   Guthri- 

Kelly,  Edna  B.  A  96  (1.2);  C  (1)   El  Reno 

Kelly,    Kate   C.    X    (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Kelsey,  Jessie.  A  56  (s) ;  C  (1)  "  Chickasha 

Kelsey,   Sophronia.   X   (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Kennedy,  John  Paul.  A  50  (1,2)   Pawhuska 

Kennon,  Wm.  Dennis.  G  6  (ns)   Stiliwato- 

Kernodle,  Dotie  I.  F  15;  Voice  7  (nl,2)   Devol 

Kernodle,  Stratton  E.  M  61  (1,2);  A  96  (1,2)   Skiatook 

Kerr,   Marguerite.   A   u   (ns)   Pauls  \'aiiey 

Kerr,  Sam.  E  u  (nl,2)   \ntlers 

Kessler,  Mrs.  Juanita  J.  F  u  (nl)  Norman 

Kibler,  Luther  W.  G  20  (s,1.2)  Norman 

Kiker,  Malcomb.   L  12  (nl,2)   Wcwokn 

Kimmell,  D.  Delline.  -\  u  (ns)    Yale 

Kinchen,  Oscar  A.  G  8  (s) ;  C  (2)   Erick 

King,  ]5enjamin  R.  G  8  (ns)  VVheat!and 

King,  Buena.  .\  66  (1.2)   Oklahoma  City 

King,   Edgar   P.   A   (nl)   .Oklahoma  City 

King,  Elizabetli  J.  F  u  (s)   Norman 

King,  Iliram  15.   L  10  (nl)   Woodward 

King,  Norman  A.  I"  u  (n2)   Linn  Creek,  Mo. 

Kingkade,  Lucille.  F  12  Piano  8  (nl,2)   Bethany.  Mo. 

Kinnaird,    Donald.    A    76    (1,2)   r>ristow 

Kipp,   lulison   D.   L  12  (nl,2);   A   (nl)   Muskogee 

Kirk,  ]"'inus.  1'  u  (ns.l)   Newcastle 

Kirkland.  Beulah.  A  79  (s)   Dale 

Kirkpatrick,   Mabel.   F   u   (n2)   Norman 

Kirkpatrick,  Mary.  A  52  (s,1.2)   Norman 

Kirtley,   William   P..   L   u   (nl,2)   Stroud 

Kitchen.   William   A.   E  40   (1.2)  Moore 

Klapp,  Claude  C.   P  36  (1.2)  Tecumseh 

Klapp,  John  Dale.  A  4  (nl.2)  Tecumseh 

Klepper.    P..    C.    A   u    (ns)   ,  "  Shawnee 
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Klinglesmith,  Ruth  E.  G  17   (1,2)  Norman 

Klostermyer,   Louis   Leon.   M   17   (1,2)  Perrjj 

Kneeland,  Louie  G.  L  40  (1,2)     ....'Fort  Gibson 

knight,  Banna  Mary.  A  9  (nl,2)  ....Bokchito 

Knight,   Richard   B.  A  56   (s,l,2)   Bokchito 

Knox,  James  A.  C  (nl)   Muskogee 

Koch,  Joseph  Nathan.  A  52  (1,2)  Oklahoma  City 

Koei)ke,  Frederick  Boyd.  E  15  (nl.2)  Oklahoma  City 

Koester.   Ernest.   L  38   (1,2)  ,  Bartlesville 

Koester,  Paul  O.  E  92  (1,2)  ..Bartlesville 

Kraettli,  Emil  R.  A  (2)  Norman 

Kramer,  Forrest  J.  A  66  (s,l,2);  E  (1)  Tulsa 

Kramer,  Mrs.  Ruth  Ellison.  A  78  (1,2)   Pocasset 

Kramer.   Phillip  J.   A  46   (n2)   Tulsa; 

Krause,  Louise.  A  68  (n2) ;  F  (n2)  Geary 

Krebs,  Lydia  M.  E  A  u  (s)   ..Coupland,  Tex. 

Kunsemuller,  Carl  H.  A  u  (nl,2)   Norman 

Kuper,   Paul   Henry.   A   31    (1)   Thomas 

Lackey,  Guy  A.  A  87  (ns,l,2)   Wayne 

Lackey,  Mrs.  Flossie  Woodard.  A  116  (ns.1,2);  F  Piano  4  (1.2).  Las  \'egas,  Nev. 

Laird,  Burnal  L.  A  89  (s.1,2)  Ada 

Lambert,  James  H.  M  (nl,2)   South  Coffeyville 

Lancaster,  Florence  Ethel.  N  (1,2)   Zephyr,  Tex. 

J.ane,  James  Arthur.  A  u  (nl)  Alva 

Lane,  William  E.  A  116  (s);  C  (1)  Alva 

LaNeve,  Robert  O.  A  77   (nl,2) ;  F  (nl)  Hooker 

Langford,  Cecil  T.  E  75  (s,1.2);  A  76  (s,l,2)   Norman 

Larkin,  Henry  W.  A  60  (s,l);  M  17  (1,2)  Cornish 

Larkin,  Mrs.  Henry  W.  A.  35  (s,l,2)   Cornish 

LaRue,  Fred  M.  L  ,13  (nl,2)   Clinton 

Laskey,  Glenn.  A  61  (1.2);  E  (1)   Oklahoma  City 

Lawhead,  Josephine  H.  G  (s)   Motmtain  View 

Lawrence,  Arthur  R.  A  80  (1,2);  F  Piano  4  (1,2)   Lawton 

Laws,   Silas   L    C    (1)   Wilburton 

Lawson,    Norma.    F    u    Cn2)  Ardmore 

Lawton,  Elbert  Reed.  L  32  (1,2)  Arapaho 

Lay,    Lawrence.   A   5S    (ns)   Edmond 

Layton,  Byron.  A  112  (1.2);  E  (2)  Weston,  Mo. 

Leach.   Naomi  Nina.   F  50  Piano  48   (1.2)   Norman 

Leahy,  Cora  W.  A  u  (nl,2);  F  u  (2)  Pawhuska 

Le^hy,    Rogers.   A    (nl,2)   J'awhuska 

.'  eckner.    Maude.    X    (nl.2)   .Oklahoma  City 

Ledbetter,  Robert.       50  (2);  A  16  (2)   Ok'aho  na  City 

Lee,  Floyd.  X  (nl)  Oklahoma  City 

'  '  e,  Grace.  A   u  (s)  ,  Norrnan 

c.  Joshua  B.  A  94  (1,2);   F  (2)  ..Rocky 

i.te,  Mary  \'.  A  u  (ns);  F  u  (ns)   ,  ,  Rocky 

Lee,   Mida  May.   A   16   (nl,2)  .Oklahoma  City 

'-(-e,  .Stella.  A  u   (ns)    .....Oklahoma  City 

■  (■-,  Vivian   Otto.    I>   u    (1,2)  Norman 

(cper,  Florence  ]\L  A  17  (nl,2);  F  Piano  3  (nl)  .,  Sayre 

i-eeper,  Grace  Olive.  G  16  (s)  Norman 

l-'Flore,   Campbell.   A   32   (1,2)   '.  .'.   ..Atoka 
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LeFlore,   Leroy   C.   E  10   (nl,2)   Stigler 

Lehman,  Albert  A.  F  u   (nl)   Geary 

Lehmer,  Elizabeth  E.  M  17  (nl,2)  Choctaw 

Lemmon,  Inez  M.  A  11  (nl,2)   Carmen 

Lenox,  Eugene  H.  A  82  (s) ;  C  (s)   Jenks 

Leonard,   Henry   W.   C   (n2)   Roff 

Leslie,  Lucille  E.  A  u  (ns) ;  X  (1,2)  Tulsa 

Lessart,  Susan.  A  22  (1,2);  F  22  Piano  40  (1)   Ponca  City 

Lessenger,  Jennie.  A  9  (nl,2);   L  4  (nl)   Oklahoma  City 

Lester,   Mary-Lucile.   A   21    (nl,2)  Muskogee 

Lester,  Roberta  M.  A  13  (nl)   Pond  Creek 

Lewis,  Ben  Parker.  A  119  (s) ;  C  (1,2)  Stillwell 

Lewis,  Grady.  A  u   (1,2)   Bokchito 

Lewis,   Ina.   X    (nl,2)   Durant 

Lewis,   Miss   Jean.   X    (nl,2)   Purcell 

Lewis,  Winnie   Davis.  A  108   (nl,2)   Durant 

Lhevine,  Morris  B.  M  4th  (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Lichlyter,  Frank.  L  68   (1.2)  Norman 

Lieber,  Hugh  Gray.  A  73  (1.2)   Oklahoma  City 

Light,   Earl.  A  12  (nl.2)   Pond  Creek 

Lincoln,  Amer  W.  A  45  (1,2)   Henryetta 

Lincoln,  Kathryn  M.  A  64  (ns);  F  (s)   Henryetta 

Lindsay,   Thelma.    F   u    (1,2)  Norman 

Lindsey,    Beatrice.    F    u    (ns)   Pauls  Valley 

Link.  Delia  C.  A  96  (s)   Oklahoma  City 

Linville,  Guy  E.  A  17  (nl.2)   Elk  City 

Lippert,    Ernest   L.   A   SO   (1,2)   Stroud 

Lisle,  Courtney  A.  P  48  (1,2)   Shamrock.  Tex. 

Little,   Byron  J.   A  16  (nl,2)   Purcell 

Little.  Louise  C.  F  u  (1.2)  Norman 

Lively,   Morris   U.  A   106   (s,l,2)   Durant 

Lively,  William   Prentice.   G   (s)   Blackwell 

Livingstone,  Geo.  T.  A  u  (ns)  Norman 

Livingstone,  Jess  S.  A  70  (nl,2)   Norman 

Livingstone,  Robert.  E  35  (ns,l,2);  F  (1,2)   Norman 

Loftis,  Joe   Bailey.  A  12   (nl.2)   Holdenville 

Logan,  Clifford  K.  M  15  (1,2)   Tahlequah 

Logan,  David   M.   E  g   (2)   Tahlequah 

Loganbill,  Daniel.  F  u  (nl)   Geary 

Logsdon,   Chas.   Roy   A   (nl)   Cordell 

Lohr,    Lida.    X    (nl,2)  Guthrie 

Lollar,  Drury   F.   P   15   (nl,2)   Blair 

Long,   Carl  G.   P   u   (nl.2)   Drummond 

Long,   Eva.   A  34   (ns.1.2)  Lexington 

Long,  J.esse  Henry.  A  36  (1,2)   Spiro 

Long,  LeRoy  D.  A  49  (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Long,  Ruth  Esther.  A  59  (1,2)   Hobart 

Lon singer,  Martha  Lena.  .\  25  (ns,l,2)   Ponca  City 

Loofbotirrow.  W.  Harold.  L  12  (1,2)   Beaver  Citv 

Lookabaugh.  Leonard  L.  A  39  (1,2);  E  (2)   Watoiiga 

Loomis,  Edith.  A  23  (s) ;  l'"  (s)   Cherokee 

Looney,  Joseph   Claude.   A   55   (1,2)   Konawa 

Lorenz,  Peter  Herman.  A  17  (2);  L  (1)   Cordell 
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Loucks,   Clifford    R.    L  38   (2)   Walters/, 

Lounsbury,  Edward  L.  G  14  (ns,l,2)   Norman. 

Lowe,   George   M.   A   8   (nl,2)   Kiefer 

Lowe,   Ruth.   A  117   (s,l,2);   G   (2)   Norman 

Lowther,  Irma.  A  83  (s,1.2) ;  F  (1,2)   Norman 

Lucas,  Ivan  Alan.   F  u  (nl,2)   Woodward 

Lunsford,   Wm.   Frederick.  A  38   (1,2)  Poteau 

Luster,  Dewey  W.  A  17  fnl,2)   Chickasha 

Luttrell.  Pearl.  A  33  (s)   Norman 

Lyle.  William  M.  A  18  (ns,1.2)  Shawnee 

Lyman,  Claude  Wesley.  X  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Lyon,  Lonnie  Lee.  P  16  (nl,2)   Mangum 

Lyon,   (J^mar   R.    E   15   (nl,2)   Guthrie 

Maass,   Angela.    A   u    (s)   Kingfisher 

Mabry,  Gladys.  A  44   (1,2)   Beaumont,  Tex. 

Mabry,  John  N.  L  13  (nl,2)   Weatherford 

Mackay,  Hugh  J.  A  106  (nl,2);  E  (2)   Sapulpa 

Mackey,  Clifton  M.   E  142  (1,2)   Durant. 

Madden,  Frank.   P  48   (1,2)  xNorman 

Magee,  Carl  C,  Jr.  A  23  (s,l,2);  E  (2)   Tulsa 

Magee,  Maurice.  A  95   (s)   Wynnewood 

Magness,   Orlando.   A   u   (ns)   Eldorado. 

Maguire,  James  D..  Jr.   F  u   (s)   Norman 

Majors,  Carrie  M.  A  32  (1,2);  F  Piano  24  (1,2)   Asher 

Mallory,  Jasper  N.  A  124  (s)   Justin.  Tex. 

Maloy,   Eva.   A   u   (ns)   Norman 

Maloy,   Flora.   A  85   (1,2)   Norman 

Manly,    Delbert    G.    A   48    (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Mansfield,   Ella.   A  69   (ns,l,2)   Shawnee 

Mansfield,  Reola  M.  P  18  (nl,2)   Beaver 

Manton,  Katherine.  A  u  (ns)   Ryan 

March,  Helen  F.  F  11  Violin  8  (nl,2)   El  Reno 

March,  Sarah  Irene.  A  33  (1)  El  Reno 

Marchant,   Clyde.   A  22   (1,2)  Wapanucka 

Marcum,    Ethelyn.   A   8   (ns)   Lexington 

Marlin,   Ralph.   A   u   (ns)  \  Blair 

Marriott,   George  W.   F   u   (nl)  Geary 

Marrs,  James  Wyatt.  A  127  (s.l);  F  (s);  G  (2)   Chickasha 

Martin,   Blanche.    C   (nl)   Edmond 

Martin,  Carrie.  F,  65  Piano  44  (1,2)   Norman 

Martin,  Dena  G.  A  73  (ns,l,2)  Vinita 

Martin,  Edna.  A  20  (nl.2)   Vinita 

Martin,   Emmett   Cf.   A   50    (1,2)  Ripley 

Mason,   Lorinda.   A   74    (ns)   Alva 

Mason,   Madolyn!  A  17   (nl,2)   Lehigh 

Mason,  Sterling.  M  17  ^1,2)   Mountain  View 

Matheny,   Ida   Belle.  N   (nl,2)   Chandler 

Mathews,  Grady.  A  u  (ns)   Ada 

Mathews.  John  Joseph.  A  69  (1,2);  F  (2)   Pawhuska 

Mathis,   Sue   Elizabeth.   F  u   (nl,2)   Shawnee 

Mauk,  Jean  Marie.  A  124  (s) ;  G  6  (1.2)   Oklahoma  City 

Maxwell,  William  Dow.   E  10   (nl.2)   Antler* 

Mayes,   Empo.   A   u   (ns)  Lexington 
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Mayes,  Mayme  Lucille.  A  13  (nl,2)  Pryor 

Mayfield,  Warren.  M  17  (1,2)  ,   Norman 

Maynard,  Wilbert.  F  64  Piano  32  (1,2)   Kansas  City,  Mo. 

McAllister,    Ray.    F    u    (nl)   .Sailing 

McAdams,  Alpha  May.  A  51   (2)   Texhoma 

McBee,    Gladys.    A    78    (s,1.2)  Oklahoma  City 

McBride,    Harold.   A   u    (nl,2)   Watonga 

McBride,  Zela  Mae.  A  u  (ns);  F  u  (ns)  Moore 

McBryde,   Lillie  Alice.   A  65   (s)   Whitesboro,  Tex. 

McCabe.    Edward   S.   G   16   (1,2)   ,  Kingfisher 

McCain,   Frank.   L  38   (1,2)  ..Ada 

McCalister,  Wade  H.  A  57  (n2)   Norman 

McCall,  Bertha.  F  u  (1,2)   Norman 

McCaJl.  Laura.  A  96  (1,2);  F  (2)   Norman 

McCall,   Lota.   A   u   (ns)   Carnegie 

McCall.   Lewis.   A  9   (1,2)   Norman 

McCall.    Ruby   Nell.   A   69   (s,l,2):    F   (1)  .....Carnegie 

McCall,  Sammy  King.  F  u  (ns,2)   Norman 

McCall,  Mrs.  Vivian.  F  u   (nl)   Norman 

McCarrel.  Ed.  A  124  (s)   Howe 

McCartney,  Mrs.  Ada.  X   (nl.2)   ( )k1a1:oma  City 

McCasland,  Naomi.  F  38  Piano  11  Voice  8  (1.2)   Duncan 

McClellan,   Bess.  A   u   (ns)   Norman 

McClellan,    Mildred.    F    (s)  Norman 

McClure,  Lex  O.  A  82  (1,2);  E  73  (2)   Anadarko 

McClure,   Margaret.    F   u   (1,2)   Norman 

McClure,  Nell.  A  110  n,2)  .Oklahoma  Cit" 

McClure,    Ray    Morris.    A    13    (nl,2)  Poteau 

McComb,   Louise.   X    (nl.2)   Oklahoma  City 

McCullough,    L.    C.    X    (nl.2)   Oklahoma  City 

McCullough,  Mrs.  L.  C.  X   (nl.2)   Oklahoma  City 

McCune.  Murray  M.  A  33  (1):   F  \'oice  5  (1)   Perry 

McCurdy,   Eneas  James.   A   17   (nl.2)   Pawhuska 

McCurdy,-  Mrs.    Mamie    L.    A    u    (nl)   Pawhuska. 

McCurdy,  Robert  N.  A  17  (nl.2);  F  Voice  1  (1.2)   Pawhuska 

McDaniel,  C.  L.  A  9  (ns) ;  F  (ns)   T:)uncan 

McDaniel,    Mary.    A   8    (ns)  Chickasha. 

McDermott.   Hugh.  A  59  (1,2)   Duncan 

McDonald,  Edna.  A  u  (ns) :  F  u  (ns)   Sallisaw 

McDowell.  Wilds  H.  A  .32  (1,2)   '  .....Geary 

McFarland.  Ernest  W.  A  109  (1.2);  L  13  (1.2)   Norman 

McFerron.    George.    E   74    (1.2)   .....Norman 

McGaha,  Ray  D.  A  12  (nl,2)   ......Oklahoma  Git" 

McCiibony.  John.   A  u   (s)    Sapulp- 

McG.bony.    Eva.    .\    116    (s)  Stroud 

McGlasson.  Louise.  A  u  (ns):  F  u  (ns)  Muskoge 

McGlathery,  Earl  Jennings.  A  46  (1.2);  E  (1)  McLou 

McGee.  Leola  Edna.  F  u  (2)   Norma 

McGee.  Pearl  Lucile.  F  u  (2)   Norman 

McGlathery.  Earl  J.  A  46  (1,2);  E  (1,2)  ■  McLom 

McGlothlin.  William  Claude.  A  42  (s,l,2)  Shawne 

McCniffin.  Burford  H.  A  16  (nl,2)  .Shreveport,  La 

McGuire,   Margurttte.  A  u   (s)  Norman- 
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McGuire,  Maude.  A  33  (s,1.2);  F  33  Piano  26  (1.2)   Norman 

McHenry,  Maude.  A  50   (nl,2)   Norman 

JNIcIntire.   Mrs.   Hettie  H.  A  98   (ns)   Stigler 

McKee.   Jean.   A   u    (ns)   Gainesville.  Tex. 

McKeehan,  Guy.  A  u  (s);  F  u  (s)   Broken  Arrow 

McKeehan,  Roy  W.  P  40  (1,2);  F  (1.2)   Broken  Arrow 

JVIcKinley.    Edith.   A   9    (nl.2)   Pon  i  Creek 

McKinney.  James  Ewing.  G  (nl,2)   Durant 

McKinney,   Margaret.  F  u   (1,2)   Norman 

McKinnon,   M.  Edna.  N   (1,2)   i)avidson 

McKittrick,  Frank  M.  A  u  (s);   F  u  (s)   Norman. 

McKnight.   Delia.   G  6   (ns)   Bradley,  Ark. 

McKown,  David  Ross.  A  17  (nl,2)   Pocasset 

McLane.  Charles  L.  E  71   (1,2)  Chandler 

McLaughlin,  Ermond   S.  A  17   (nl.2)   Norman 

McLaughlin,  Flora  Kitty.  A  (nl,2)   Norman 

McLaughlin.   Ciertrude.   A   u   (ns)   Mc.Klester 

McLaughlin,    Grace    F.    A   u    (nl,2)   Norman 

McLaughlin,   Homer  C.  A  13   (nl,2)   ,  Norman 

McLennan,  Gladys.  A  u  (s)   Moore 

McMaster,   Paul   C.   A   (nl,2);   F   (2)  Muskogee 

McMillan,   Charles  B.  M  4th   (1.2)  Ck'alioma  City 

JMcMillan,  Martin  Buckwalter.  E  19  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

McMillan.    Mafy.    A    76    (s,1.2)   Norman 

McMullen,   Herman   Ray.  A  u   (s);   C   (1)  Billings 

McMurtry,   Mary.   A  68   (ns)   Sayre 

McNamee.   Cora.  .\   u   (s)   Norman 

McNamee.    Mina    Opal.    F    u    (nl,2)   Norman 

McNeese,  Florette.  G  35  (s)   Oklahoma  City 

McNeese,    Martha.   A   u    (s)   (jklahoma  City 

McNeill.    Philip.    A    (n2)   \Itus 

McRill,  Leona.  G  (nl)   Watonga 

McRuer,  Esther  Munn.  A  17  (nl,2):  F  Piano  16  (nl)   Norman 

Meacham,    Egbert    J.    L    13    (1.2)   Clinton 

Meador.  Girdie  E.  A  63  (s)  ....HolHs 

Meadows,  Glenn.  E  u  (nl,2)   Mountain  Park 

Means,   Melvin   T.   A    (n2)   Claremore 

Meder,    Eva    May.    F    u    (nl)   Tuttle 

Mee.  Wm.,  Jr.  A  u  (ns)   (  >k!alioma  City 

Meibergen,  Aileen.  A  17  (nl,2)   Enid 

Meloy,  Mrs.  Mamie.  A  63  (ns)   Weatherford 

Melton,    Willis    E.    A    u    (ns)   Norman 

Menasco,  Nicye.  A  u  (ns);  F  u  (ns)  Wanette 

Merrill,   Maurice   H.   .\  50   (1,2)   Stratford 

Merrit,   Nathaniel   K.  A   (u2)  Norman 

Merritt,  Mrs.  Ruth.  A  u  (ns)   I-exington 

Merritt.  Wylie  Cicero.   A  u   (ns)   Lexington 

Messenger,  Eugenia.  A  25  (ns;l,2);  F  25  Piano  10  (ns,1.2)   Oklahoma  City 

Messenger.  J.   A.   A  u   (ns)   Norman 

Messenger,    Mildred.    A    82    (ns,l,2);    F    (2)   Oklahoma  City 

Meyer,    .Arthur    M.    A    61    (1)   Tecumseh 

Meyer,  Caroline.  A  74  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Meyer.  Clifford   C.   A  91   (1,2);   L  (1)   Norman 
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Meyer,  Daniel  F.  A  112  (s)   .Norman 

Meyer,  Joe.   C    (s,l)   Hot   Springs,  Ark. 

Meyer,  Mrs.  Juliette  Williams.  A  u  (s)   Norman 

Meyer,    Levia.   A   u    (ns)  Chickasha 

Michaelson,  Margaret.  A  103  (s,l,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Mideke,  Leo.  E  u  (1,2)  Oklahoma  City 

Milam,  W.  W.  A  u  (nl)   Chelsea 

Miler,   Kirk.  A  u   (1)   Norman 

Miles,  Charles  M.  L  70  (1,2)   Beaver 

Miles.  Dale.  E  47  (s,l,2);  A  (1.2)   Perkins 

Miles,  Edith.   F  u   (nl,2)   :  Beaver 

Miles,  Walter  H.  A  92  (s) ;  M  3rd  (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Miller,  Ada  Rebecca.  F  u  (2)   Norman 

Miller,   Basil   W.   A   u   (nl)   Greenville,  Tex. 

Miller,  Miss  Cecil  V.  F  u  (2)   Norman 

Miller,   Edward   Floyd.   A  50   (1,2)   ."  Cordell 

Miller,   Floyd  E.  A  82  (1,2)   Lambert 

Miller,  Frances.  F  11  Piano  11   (s,l,2)   Norman 

Miller,   Heynian   S.   X   (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Miller,  Luther  M.  A  51  (1.2)  Newkirk 

Miller,  Mary  Emelyn.  A  123  (s.1,2):  F  g  (1.2)   Norman 

Miller,    Nannie    Lee.    F    g    (1)   Norman 

Miller.  Pearl  D.  A  u   (ns)  Denton,  Tex. 

Miller,  Rosabel.  X  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Miller,  Willard  Lee.  A  58  (1,2);  E  (2)   Oklahoma  City 

Milliken.   J.    Clyde.    E   53    (1,2)   Blair 

Mills,   Bess.   A   41    (s)   Oklahoma  City 

Mims,  Mildred.  F  17  (nl,2);  A  17  (nl,2)   I'ond  Creek 

Minteer,    Elveta   May.    F   u    (1,2)   Norman 

Mitchell,   Greta   Mabel.    A   71    (s,l,2)   Norman 

Mitchell,  Lanson  D.  A  74  (ns)   Mustang 

Mitscher.    Thomas    O.    P    13    (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Monahan,  \^'iniam.  L  39  (2)   Edmond 

Moncrief,    Alvin.    A    t2    (s.l)   Checotah 

Monical,  Delfred  J.  A  68  (1,2)   Norman 

Monical,   Esther  V.  A  u   (ns)   Norman 

Monical,  Ethel  V.  A  u  (ns)   '.  Norman 

Monnet,  Claude.  A  17  (n],2)   Norman 

Monnet,  Eugene  O.  L  13  (1,2)   Norman 

Monnet,    Florence.    F   u    (1,2)  Norman 

Monnett.  Mary  Lee.  A  u  (ns)   Norman 

Monroe,   Hugh   H.  A  48  (1,2)   Lindsay 

Monroe,  Miss  Marion.  A  35  (nl,2);  F  33  (nl,2)   y.  Muskogee 

Montgomery,  Anna.   A  40   (s,l,2)   .'.  Hobart 

Montgomery,  Homer  R:  A  65  (1,2)  Norman 

Montgomery,  Samuel  J.  L  55  (1);  A  (2)   Bartlesville 

Montgomery,   T.   'i".   A   u   (ns)  Madill 

Montgomery,  Mrs.  T.  T.  F  u  (ns)  Madill 

Moon,    Atholee.    A    u    (ns)   Norman 

Moore,  Adaline.  A  48  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Moore,  A.  H.  L  13  (nl,2);  A  49  (nl)   Muskogee 

Moore,  Edith.  A  78  (nl,2)   Caddo 

Moore,  Ellis  N.  M  2nd  (nl.2):  A  76  (nl)   Norman 
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Moore,  Frank.  A  29  (1.2)   Purcell 

Moore,  James  Hebert.  A  17  (nl,2);  F  (2)  .Atoka 

Moore,  Kenneth.  A  17  (nl,2)  Claremore 

Moore,  Mrs.  Margaret  Johnston.  A  u  (s)  Lawttin 

Moore,  Ruth,  C  (n2)      .Fairview 

Moore,   William   F.  P  36  (1,2)   Beaver 

Moreland,  C.  Harry.  A  17  (nl,2)   Enid 

Morgan,  Alice  Marie.  A  u  (s)   Norman 

Morgan,  Clara  Belle.  F  g  (1,2)   Norman 

Morgan,    Dorche,   A   76    (ns)   Calvin 

Morgan,  Edward  A.  M  4th  (1,2)  Norman 

Morgan,  George  D.  A  128  (1)   Norman 

Morgan,    Helen    Fay.   F  26   (s.l)  Norman 

Morgan.  John.  A  92  (s)   Norman 

Morgan.  Lorena.  A  u  (n2)   Norman 

Morgan,   Ruth.   A   35   (s,l,2)   Norman 

Morris,  Bessie  Elvira.  A  u  (ns)   Tecumseh 

Morris,  Charles  C.  A  u  (ns)   Sugden 

Morris,   David.   A   (n2)   Norman 

Morris,    Elinor.   X   (nl,2)   Guthrie 

Morris.   Ethel   V.   A  41    (s)   Earlsboro 

Morris,   Ferd.   E  21   (1.2)   Altus 

Morris,  Joe  Sterling.  A  11   (nl)  Muskogee 

Morris,  John   Everett.   A  37   (1,2)   Waiter 

Morris,   Lewis   R.  L  68   (1,2)   Norman 

Morris,  Marquis  S.  A  17  (nl,2)   Oklahomn  City 

Morrisett,  Lloyd  N.  A  111  (1.2)   Edmo^d 

Morrison,  Ethel.  A  86  (s)   Cushing 

Morrow,  Bertha.  A  u   (ns)  Broken  Arrow 

Morrow,  Fern.  A  u  (ns)   •.  '  Norman 

:  Morrow,    Ewell    L.    E    (n2)  Hastings 

Morrow,  Mildred.  F  u  (ns,l,2)  Oklahoma  City 

Mosely,    Ray   R.   M   3rd   (1,2)  Trousdale 

Mosher,  Donovan  D.   P  48  (1,2)   Wagoner 

Moss,  George  D.  A  u  (ns)   Oklahoma  City 

Mote,   Margaret.   F   (n2)   Kiefer 

Mote.    Paul.   A  43   (1,2)   Kiefer 

Mott,  Isaac  Elmer.  G  14  (s,l,2)  Norman 

Mott,  Mrs.  Mary  Grace.  A  30  (s,l)  .Norman 

Mount,  Pearl.  A  u  (ns) ;  F  u  (ns)  Ada 

Mount,   Rita   Vanzy.   A  44   (s,l,2)  Norman 

I   Muldrow,   Fisher.   A   u   (ns,2)  Norman 

Mulkaren,   Katheryn.  X   (nl,2)   .........El  Reno 

:  Mulky,  Francis  P.  A  63  (1.2);  E  (2)   Oklahoma  City 

Mulky,   Frank  L.  X   (nl.2)   Oklahoma  City 

Mulky,  Mrs.  Katherine  P.  X  (nl,2)  ,  Oklahom?.  City 

Mulvey,  Alice.  A  64  (1,2);  F  (1.2)   Yukon 

Mundy,  Doris  Geneva.  F  g  (s)  Wanette 

Murph,  Wesley  K.  A  u  (s,l)   !  Calhoun,  S.  C. 

Myers,    Bruce   J.   A   u   (ns)  Jefferson 

Myers,   Clarence  Wilson.   F  u   (nl)  Oklahoma  City 

Myers,  Leonard  A.  A  13  (nl,2)    .Jet 

Myers,   Loraine.   A  u   (ns) ;   F   u   (ns)  .•  Lexington 
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Myers,  Paul  W.  A  96  (s,l,2)   IndiatiapoHs 

Myers,  Ruth.  A  u  (nl)   Weatherford 

Myers,  Walter  E.  E  42  (1,2);  A  39  (s)   Weatherfonl 

Nagle,    Paul   R.   A   u    (nl,2)   ....Kingfisher 

Napier,  T.  G.  A  u  (s)   Norman 

Nash,  Mell  A.  A  115  (s)   Idabel 

Nash,    Victoria.    X    (nl.2)   .Purcell 

Nattier,  Lillian  Emily.  A  17  (nl,2)   N^orman 

Naylor,  Marion  Elisa.  F  u  (n2)  McAlester 

Neal,   Caswell  S.   L  7  (nl,2)   Poteau 

Neal,  Ophe.  A  38  (s)   Norman 

Neeley,   Shade   1).    M   17   (1,2)   Muskogee 

Neil.  Dan.  A  59  (s) ;  C   (1)   Billing.s 

Neil.  Lambert  C.  E  A  (nl.2)   Lindsay 

Neil,  Mrs.   Leora  Miller.  A  42  (s)   Billings 

Nelson,  Jack  Grayson.  A  8   (nl.2)   A!tus 

Nelson,   Strauder.    L  39   (,1,2)   Muskogee 

Nelson,  Tivis.  F  u  (ns)   Oklahoma  Cit-/ 

Nesbitt,  Carl  E.   P  17  (nl);   A  5   (2)   Altus 

Netzel,  Mrs.  Marguerite  P>.  A  u  (ns)   Wapanucka 

Newblock,    Marguerite.    F    u    (1)   Norman 

Newby,  Mrs.  Loia  North.  F  Voice  (2)   Norman 

Newby,  Warner  W.  A  49  (s)  San  Antonio,-  Tex. 

Newcomb,  Ralph  S.  A  u  (nl)   Mountain  Grove,  Mo. 

Newcomb,  Mrs.  Ralph  S.  A  u  (nl)   Mountain  Grove,  Mo. 

Nice,   Ethel   Bell.   A  4(j   (1)   Vthens.  Ohio 

Nichols,   Clarence   Verne.   A   116   (1,2)   i\nadarko 

Nickle,   Miss   Charlie.   A   u   (2)   Normai\ 

Noel,   May  Belle.  A  67  fs)   Jefferson 

Nolan,  George  W.  A  u  (nl)   Normau 

Noland,   Earl  T.   E  54  (1,2)   Dewey 

Norman,    Zoe.    C    (1)   '.  Helena 

Norris,  Grace  A.  A  112  (1,2)   Weatherfonl 

Norris;  Robert  A.  P  u  (nl.2)   (3akwoo'i 

Northcutt,   Ernest   ().    L   (1,2)    Elmore  City 

Northcutt,  Marion  J.  L  68  (1,2)   Manguni 

Norvell,  Murvine  C.  A  54  (1,2);  L  (2)   Wynnewood 

Nunn,  Wesley  Irvin.  .\  66  (s,l,2)   Sliawnee 

Nye,  William  Clarence.  E  18  (nl,2)   Muskogee 

Obuch,  William  Arthur.  A  u  (ns)   Douglas 

Odell,  Cleone.  A  17  (nl,2);  F  (2)   Oklahoma  City 

O'Haver,    Wanetta.   A   u    (ns)   Norman 

Oldham,  Laurie.  L  42  (1.2)   Oklahoma  City 

Olentine,    Robert   J.    L    11    (1,2)   Muskogee 

Oliphint,  Claude  Waite.  F  u  (1,2)   .Norman 

Oliphint,  Willie  Jean.  F  33  Voice  16  (1)   Norman 

Oliphint,   Lucile.   A   u   (n^)   Norman 

Oliver,  Hugh.  A  u  (nl)   Guthrie 

O'Neal,  Cecil  T.   L  14  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

O'Neal,  George  A.  A  108  (nl,2)   Cordell 

Orendorf,   Esther.   A  u   (s)   N'iies 

Orr,  John  Roy.  L  66  (1.2)   Oklahoma  City 

Orr,  Milo  M.  E  78  (s,l,2)   Oklahoma  City 
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■Osterhaus,  Anna.  A  u  (.n.s)  Norman 

Ottesen,  Theodore  Harvey.  L  44  (2)   Hennessey 

Otto.  Clifford  R.  C  (nl)   \rapaho 

Owen,   Curtis   S.   L   (nl)   Muskogee 

Paden.   Charles  Jack.   L   10   (nl,2)   Tahlequah 

Paden.  Mrs.  Felicia.  A  52  (s)   Broken  Bow- 
Page,  Charles  R.  A  u  (s)   Chadbourn,  N.  C. 

Page,  Essie.  X   (nl)  Oklahoma  City 

Parker,   Geo.  Q.  A   16   (s)   Ryan 

Parker,   Margaret   Hazel.   A   14   (nl,2)   Carmen 

Parkhurst,  Guy  R.  A  7  (nl.2)  Norman 

Parks,  Hiram  D.  A  14   (1,2)   Hennessey 

Parks,  Jeannette  L.   F  u   (ns)   Enid 

Parks,  Jessie  L.  A  82  (s)   Enid 

Parks,  William  Early.  P  81  (1.2);  A  40  (1,2)   Tipton 

Parmalee,  Arthur.  A  119  (s)   Capital  Hi!) 

Parsons,  Mrs.  Nellie  Hunt.  A  125  (1);  G  (2)   Norman 

Parton,  Shelton  W.  A  112  (1,2)   Eriiikman 

Patchell,  Jewel.  A  124  (s)   .....Pauls  Valley 

Patrick,   Harriet.   A   105   (1,2)   Stroud 

Patterson.    Bert    L.    E    19    (nl,2)   Eldorado 

Patterson,  Frank  B.  A  79  (ns,l,2) ;  P  28  (1,2)   Weatherford 

Patterson,  Jennie.  A  (ns)   Newkirk 

Patton,   Esther.   G   18   (s)   Norman 

Patton,  Mary  Emma.  F  61  Piano  24  (s,1.2)   Norman 

Patton,    Pansy   Patti.   A   90   (s)   Norman 

Patton,  Paul  X.  A  58  (s)   Normin 

Pauly,  Frank  Robert.  A  95  (s,l);  C  (1,2)   Edmond 

Pauly,  William   M.   C   (n2)   McLoud 

Payne,  Mrs.  John  H.  X   (nl,2)   Oklalioma  City 

Paxton,  Adelaide  F.   F   u   (1)   Norman 

Paxton,  Josephine.   F   u   (1,2)   Norman 

Peach,  Guine.  A  110  (s) ;  C  (1,2)  Bridgeport 

Pearson,  Frank  A.  X  (nl)   Oklahoma  City 

Pelphrey,  Mary  AKne.  A  102  (s,l,2);  F  (1)  Shawnee 

Pembleton,   Eugene  W.   E  127  (1.2)   Shawnee 

Pendleton,  Clifford  F.  A  u  (nl)   .Mtus 

Pendleton,  Eva  Marguerite.  F  Violin  35  (1)   Norman 

Pendleton,    Lucile.   A   58   (s)   Talala 

Perkinson,  Benjamin  Henry.  E  (n2)   Purcel 

Parkinson,  Floyd.  A  17  (nl) ;  C   (2)   Pui  cell 

Perkinson,  Mary  Myrtle.  A  17  (nl,2)   Purcell 

Perkinson,  Nelle.  A  12  (nl,2)   Purcell 

Perry.    Edith.    C    (1)   Carmen 

Perswell,   Paris.   A   u   (ns)   Sparks 

Peter,    Bertha.    A    103    (1,2)   Kingfisher 

Peters,  Mary  Florine.  P  u  (n2)   Woodward 

Peterson,  Alfred  W.  C  (nl)   Keene,  Tex. 

Pettigrew,   Virgil.   E  18  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Petty,  Curtis.  A  93   (1)   Noble 

Petty,  Mary.  A  u  (ns)   Norman 

Pettyjohn,   Otho  Albert.  A  110   (nl,2)   Woodward 

Pfeiffer,  William  T.  L  14  (nl) ;  A  3  (nl)   Oklahoma  City 
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Phelan,   Kenneth   L.  A   (ns)   Xorman  ■ 

Thelps,  Dorothy.  X   (nl,2)    Oklahoma  City 

Phelps,   Edith   Allen.   X    (nl,2)   -.  -...Oklahoma  City 

Phelps,  Joseph.  M  51  (1,2)  El  Reno 

rhelps,  Robert  O.  X  (nl,2)  i  Lc  Flore 

Phillips,  Harry  Hill.  A  12  (1,2)  Norman 

Phillips,    Lena.   A   u    (ns)  Lexington 

Phillips,  M.   R.   G  8  (ns)   ....Idabel 

Phinney,   Annie.   A    (    (s)   Norman 

Pickard,  Ana.   G  8  (s)   Norman 

Pickard,   Lelia.  A   62   (s,l,2)   Norman 

Pickering,  Jennie.  F  u  (s)   Stillwater 

Pickering,   Leila.   A  u   (ns)  McAlester 

Pigg,  Albert  M.  E  120  (1,2)   Boynton 

Pitts,  Marvin  M.  A  u  (s)  Norman 

Plunkett,  James  D.  L  41  (1,2)  Bartlesville 

Pogoloff,  Samuel.  A  21   (nl,2)   Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

Polk,   Alice.   A   u   (s)  Norman 

Polk.  Birdie  Olive.  A  u  (ns)   Norman 

Ponder,  Charles  Elmer.  A  65  (1,2)   Mangum 

Porter,  Elizabeth.  X  (nl,2)  Oklahoma  City 

Porter,  Percy.  A  4  (nl,2);  E  (2)   Enid 

Ports,  Clarence  G.  E  19  (nl,2)   Anadarko 

Pottenger,  Julia  Lee.  X  (nl,2)  Oklahoma  City 

Potter,  Jarrett  T.  E  u  (nl)   Hydro 

Potter,   Marguerite.   A   u    (nl,2);   F   (2)   Indiahoma 

Potterf,    Elise.    A    76    (1,2)   Ardmore 

Potts,    Lida.    F   u    (nl.2)  Norman 

Potts,   Minnie   Eula.   A   104   (1,2)   Frederick 

Powell.  Mrs.  Eva  Lee.  F  g  2  (s)  Norman 

Powell,  Jay  A.  M  3rd  (s,l,2)  Dothan.  Ala. 

Powers,  Jesse  L.  A  124  (s,l)   Thomas 

Pratt,  Dannette  Ruth.  X  u  (nl,2)  Oklahoma  City 

Pratt,    Floyd.    G   12    (nl)   Waukomis 

Preihs.  Carl  H.   L  12  (nl,2)   Norman 

I'rentiss,  Harley  Merton.  M  3rd   (1,2)  Markham 

T'reskitt,   Artie.   A   u   (ns)  Carter 

TVeskitt,   J.   T.   A  u   (ns)  Norman 

Preskitt,  Winnie.  A  u  (s)   Norman 

IVesson,  Virgil.  A  46   (1,2)  Pryor 

Pribbenow,   Frantz.   A  43   (1.2)  Chandler 

Price,    Cecil.    C    (n2)  Buffalo 

Price.   Charles.   A   91    (1,2)   Asher 

,1'rice,  Fred.  A  12  (n2)  El  Reno 

Priddy,  Anna.   A   u    (ns)    Blackwell 

Pritchard,    George   H.    G  8   (ns) ;    C   (1)  Guthrie 

Probst.   Doris    Elizabeth.    A   47    (s)  ....Tulsa 

Proctor,  Caswell  L.  A  17  (nl):  E  13  (2)  .....Norman 

Proffitt,  Ida  Mary.  A  21  (s.1.2)   Norman 

Prudhom,   Claude   J..    A    109   (1.2)   ;  Edmo,nd 

Pniet.   Robert  Ray.   L  40  (1.2):  G  2  (s)  Normafi 

J'rju't.   Walter.   L   u   (2)   Norman 

Priutt,   Stiles.    A    u    (ns)   '.  .....Nort. 
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Pruitt,   Lois.  A  70   (ns)   Oklahoma  City 

Pruitt,    Mary.    A   8    (ns)   Oklahoma  City 

Puckett,  Ray.  A  u  (n2) ;  L  u  (n2)   Oklahoma  City 

Pugh,  John   Harold.   A   u   (nl,2)   Anadarkb 

Purcell,    Louis    Harry.    P    (n2)   Henryetta 

Purcell,   Marcia.   F   u   (1,2)   Lawton 

Quaid.  T.  D.  D.  A  127  (s,2)   Tishomingo 

Quigg,  Carl  Wm.  A   u   (nl,2)   Norman 

Quigley,  Joseph  V.  X  (nl,2)   Guthrie 

Rackley,  James  Wm.  A  71  (ns)   Cherokee 

Ralston,   James   M.   P   u    (1)   Orlando 

Randel,  Ruth.  A  u  (ns)   Oklahoma  City 

Rasmussen,   Arnold.    E   u    (nl)   Hennessey 

Ray,   Colonel   S.   A   12    (1,2)   Gould 

Ray,   Elmer  L.   P  u   (1,2)   Jester 

Ray,  Eunice.  F  u  (n2)   Norman 

Ray,  Grace.  A  (nl,2);  F  (2)   Erick 

Ray,  Mary  W.  A  (nl,2)   Erick 

Rea,    William    Robert.    G    17    (1,2)   Canute 

Read,  Minnie.  A  17  (nl,2)   Mountain  View 

Reading,    Ethel.    A   119    (s)   Oklahoma  City 

Reading,   Ivan   H.   A  u   (s)   Oklahoma  City 

Reagan,  Marcus  L.  A  u  (ns)   Noble 

Reasor,  Christopher  D.  E  66  (1,2)   Shawnee 

Reasor,   Raymond.  C   (3,1)   Muskogee 

Keaves,  Carolina.  A  u  (ns)   Latta,  S.  C. 

Rechman,  Benjamin.  A  (n2)   ;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Redman,   Roy.  A  16   (nl,2)   Ardmore 

Redmond,   Esther   L.   A  90   (1,2)   Thomas 

Reed,  Mrs.  Celene  G.  X  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Reed,  George  W.   L  u   (1,2)   Fonda 

Reed,  Guy  L.  E  44   (1,2)   ....Mountain  Park 

Reed,  Letha  Cornelia.  A  u  (ns)   ...Medico,  Mo. 

Reed,  Paul  W.  A  u   (1)  Shawnee 

Rees,    Forest    Ray.    G    (nl)   Tulsa 

Reeves,  Claude  L.  A  115  (s,l,2);  G   (2)   Wirt 

Reeves,   Edward   H.   E  79   (s,l,2)  Gould 

Reeves,  Nell  W.  A  8  (2)   Mangnm 

Reid,  Eloise  Cole.  A  15  (nl,2)   Dallas,  Tex. 

Reid,   Frank   K.   A   68   (ns)   ....Manchester 

Reid,   John   Robert.   A   124    (s)  Blair 

Reid,  Robert  Hosmer.  A  u  (nl)  Blair 

Sveid,  Lewis  I.  E  57  (1,2)  Blair 

Reid,  Mary.  A  115  (1,2);  F  (2)  Dallas,  Tex. 

Reid,  Walter,  Jr.  C  (nl)  Tulsa 

Rcilly,  Louis  A.  L  69  (1,2)  Durant 

Reinhart,  Theresa.  A  u  (nl,2)  ...Oklahoma  City 

Reneau,  Clyde  C.  X  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Renfrow,  Irlene.   A  51   (1,2)   '  ;  Billings 

Renick,  Edna  Maude.  A  68  (s)  Edmond 

Rentfrow,  Frank.  E  43  (1,2)   '.  ........Pond  Creek 

Rethwisch,  William  L.  A  17  (nl,2)  Pryor 

Revell,  Rachel  H.  M  45  (3,1,2);  A  42  (1,2)   Norman 
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Revelle,  Harry  H.  A  17  (nl,2)   Walter 

Revelle,  Wakefield.  A  72  (1,2)   Walter 

Rice,   Edward.   E  44   (1,2)   Hobart 

Rice,  Eugenia  F.  A  u  (ns)   McLoud 

Rice,  Gladys  E.  A  u  (ns)   McLoud 

Rice,  Jeanne.  F  u  (nl,2)   Yukon 

Rice,  Olivia.  A  124  (s)   Norman 

Richards,    Gladys.   A   u   (ns)   Blackwell 

Richards,   Homer  M.   E   128   (1,2)   Clevand 

Richards,  J.  P.  A  107  (s)   Tulsa 

Richardson,   Elii»abeth.   A   u   (1,2)   ,  Pryor 

Richardson,  Ivin  G.  A  101  (1,2)   Union  City 

Richardson,  Lorena  Hazel.  A  25   (s)   Sparks 

Rider,  Charles  R.  A  108  (s)   Madill 

Riddle,  Mable.  A  69  (nl,2);  F  Piano  24  (nl,2)   Ada 

Riddle,  Virgil  E.  A  108  (1,2);  Law  13  (1,2)   Ada 

Riedesel,  Henry.  A  u  (ns)   Norman 

Rieger,  Alois  Carl.  A  u  (ns)   Norman 

Rieger,  Joseph  A.  A  20  (s,l)   Norman 

Riegle,   ElHs  W.  A  9  (nl,2)   Casey,  111. 

Riehn,  Maude  H.  A  u  (ns)   Muskogee 

Riley,  Fletcher  S.  A  106  (1,2);  L  15  (1.2)   Lawton 

Ringleman,  Orlando.  F  u  (nl)   Geory 

Rippy>  John  Francis.  A  u  (ns)   Moore 

Risen,  Homer.  A  64  (1,2);  E  62  (1.2)   Hooker 

Risinger,  Jewell.  A  23  (ns,l,2)   Norman 

Risley,  William  Edgar.  P  47  (1,2)   Hastings 

Ritchey,  Mary  Elizabeth.  A  104;  C  (s,l)   ....Durant 

Roach,  Lillian  B.  F  29  (1)   Tulsa 

Roark,  Ed.  Lee.  A  17  (nl,2)   Norman 

Roark,  Forrest  Jesse.  A  13  (nl,2)   /.  Norman 

Roark,   Ralph   B.   A  13   (nl,2)   Norman 

Roberson,  Augusta  M.  N  (1,2)   Newkirk 

Roberts,  Evangeline.   G  4  (ns)   Stillwater 

Roberts   Otis  Alan.   A   19   (1)   Ponca  City 

Roberts,  Martin  R.  P  (n2)   Cleveland 

Roberts,  Myrtle.  F  u  (1,2)   Ponca  City 

Roberts,  Stella.  A  u  (ns)   Pauls  Valley 

Robertson,  Clarice  Irene.  N  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Robertson,  Dean.  A  6  (nl,2);  E  (2)   Tonkavra 

Robertson,  Roscoe  E.  A  12  (nl.2)   Eufaula 

Robertson,  Winifred.  F  8  Voice  6  (2)   Oklahoma  City 

Robey,    Winnie    I).    G    (2)  Davidson 

Robinson,   Ina   Lee.   X   (nl,2)   e  Guthrie 

Robinson,   Lorna.   A  25   (nl,2)   Cordell 

Robinson.  Robert  P.  A  81  (1.2);  E  (2)   ^....Muskogee 

Robinson,   Roscoe   R.   A  u   (ns)  Perry 

Robinson,  Theron  Wheeler.  A  92  (1)   Britton 

Robinson,  Will  Alan.  A  u  (nl.2);  E  (2)   Pauls  Valley 

Robison,  Blanche.  A  7  (ns)   Cordell 

Rodgcrs,   Jiess.   G  8   (ns)   Idabell 

Rodgers.  J.  Lee.  A  17  (nl,2)   Hugo 

Rodt,'ors.    Maryt   Elizabeth.    A    n    (ns)   Oklahoma  City 
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Rodgers,   Winfred   G.   L  u    (nl)   ,  Oklahoma  City 

Koe,  Myrtle  Olive.  A  17  (nl,2):  F  Piano  4  (nl.2)   Newkirk 

Rof?.  Charles  L..  Jr.  L  65  (1,2)  El  Reno 

Rogers,  Leslie.  L  14  (nl,2)   Weaubleau,  Mo. 

Rogers,  Neva  B.  A  124  (s,l);  G  (2)   ?Ium?,  Til. 

Rohrbach,  Geo.  Lynnwood.  A  u  (nl.2)   El  Reno 

Rooney.   Agnes.   A   u   (ns)   Coa^gate 

Root,  Anna  Leora.  A  u   (ns)   Lambert 

Roper,  John  E.  A  21  (1)   Lawton 

Rosamond.  William  Sam.  A  105  (s)   Walter 

Rose,   Otto.   P  2S   (1.2)   Atoka 

'Roselius,   Bessie.   A   20   (ns,1.2)   Noble 

Ross,    Blake.   A    u    (nl,2)   Tahlequah 

Ross,  Edith  Olive.  A  114  (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Ross,  Lucile  I.  A  u  (nl,2)   El  Reno 

Ross,  Wanda  May.  X  (nl)   Oklahoma  City 

Row,  Chas,  H.  A  78  (nl,2) ;  E  (2)   Oklahoma  City 

Rowe,  Benjamin  P.  A  31   (s) :  C  (1)   Niles 

Rowland,  Annie.  A  5C  (1,2)   Shawnee 

Rowland,  Barnett.  A  u  (1)   Shawnee 

Ruble,  Walter  Jack.  A  57  (s,l,2)   Pawhuska 

Ktjby,  Hazel.  A  44  (nl,2)   Albany,  Mo. 

Rudd.  Gladys.  A  13  (1);  F  (1)   Tulsa 

Rudick,  O,  Winfred.  A  8  (ns)   Cassville,  Mo. 

Ruedy,  Dewey.  E  1  (n2)   Oklahoma  City 

Rule,  Agnes  Verle.  A  u  (ns)   ■.  Lexington 

Rumley,  Grover  G.  E  26  (1,2)   Keota 

Runyan,    Foy    Anne.    A   43    (s)   Norman 

Russell,  Addie  Irene.  A  ,25  (nl,2)   Yukon 

Russell,  Cyril  Guy.  A   17   (nl.2)   Oklahoma  City 

Russell,    Grace.    N    (nl,2)   Winfield.  Kas. 

Russell,  Luther.  A  109  (1,2)   McLoud 

Rutherford,  Homer  H.  A  80  (ns)   Cordell 

Sadler,  Lena  H.  F  38  (1,2)   Norman 

Sadler,   Ruth.   A   u   (2)  Norman 

Sale,  M.  Clarence.  A  50  (s,l,2);  E  (2)   Chick^shu 

Salman,  Phinehas.  M  3rd  (1,2)   Oklahoma  C'ty 

Salter,   Leslie  E.  A  76   (1)   Carmen 

Salter,  Lewis  S.  A  119  (s,l,2)   Carmen 

Salter,   Will   E.  A   12   (nl,2)   Carmen 

Salwaeciiter,  Christian  H.  E  88  (1,2)   Carmen 

Salyer,  Gustavas  Monroe.  F  u  (nl)   Geary 

Sanden,   Austin   O.  A   17   (nl,2)   Hantontown,  la. 

Sanders,   Harold   B.   A   38   (1,2)   Chickasha 

Sanders,  Leo.  E  u  (1,2)   Alex 

Sanger,  Fenton  A.  A  20  (s,l,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Sargent,  John  Frank.  A  46  (s);  M  11  (1.2)   Hopkins,  Mo. 

Savage,  Elfie.  A  u  (ns)   Alice,  Tex. 

Sawyer,  Marvin  E.  L  1  (nl);  A  1  (2)   Newkirk 

Sawyer,  Roger  W.  G  8  (s)   Norman 

Saxenmeyer,   Theodore   Louis.   X    (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Saxon,    Birdie.    A   u    (ns)   Norman 

Sayre,  Effie.  N   (nl,2)  Texhoma 
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Sayre,  Robert  M.  E  53  (1,2)  Ardmore 

Scales,  Pearl  R.  A  93  (s) ;  C  (1)   Calvin 

Schaefer,   Hedwig.  A  S4  (s,l)   Mountain  View 

Schlabach,  Barbara.  G  14  (ns,l,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Schoggen,   Stella  R.  A  35   (ns,l)  Norman 

Schoggen,  Wm.  B.  A  96  (s,l,2)   Norman 

Schrameck,  Victor  E.  X  (1,2)  Oklahoma  City 

Schulze,  Wm.  V^.  E  26  (1,2)   Norman 

Scivally,  Gladys  H.  A  9  (nl,2)  Ardmore 

Scott,  Frances  E.  A  17  (nl,2)   Roli 

Scott,  Haskell  B.  P  22  (1)   Gushing 

Scott,  Mary  Nadine.  F  u  (1,2)   Noble 

Scott,  Minnie  Lee.  C  (1)   Noble 

Scott,   Pauline  Althea.   A   (n2)   Pauls  Valley 

Scott,  Wm.  Taylor.  A  u  (ns)   Tahlequah 

Scruggs,  Juanita  Gladys.  A  91   (s,l,2)   Norman 

Scruton,  Wilbert  J.  M  10  (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Scudder,  E.  W.  G  17  (1,2)   Norman 

Searcy,  Lucile.  A  17  (nl,2) ;  F  13  Piano  16  (nl.2)   Elk  City 

Sears,   Lloyd   Cline.  A  81   (ns)   Cordell 

Sears,  M.  G.  A  62  (ns)  Ada 

Seaton,   Mrs.   Ethel.   A   u   (ns)   .Arnett 

Seaton,  Robert  L.  A  u  (ns)   Arnett 

Seawell,  Mrs.  Kathalene.  F  u  (n2)   Norman 

Seifried,  Eula  Beatrice.  F  u   (n2)   .Purcell 

Selby,  Milton  B.  A  u  (nl,2)   Comanche 

Selders,  Raymond  E.  A  67  (s,2);  E  47  (s,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Settle,  Bessie.  A  76  (1,2)   ;  Wynnewood 

Settle,  Binda.  A  u  (ns)   Muskogee 

Sevey,  William  B.  A  49  (s,l,2)   Lawton 

Sewell,  Claude  B.  A  13  (nl,2)   Hobart 

Shacklett,  Sadie.  A  68  (1,2)  Shawnee 

Shannon,  William  T.  E  2  (nl,2)   Noble 

Sharp,  Eugene  G.   A  32   (s)   Guthrie 

Sharp,  John  F.  L  36  (1,2)  Oklahoma  City 

Sharpe,   Howard  D.  x\  u  (nl,2)   Frederick 

Sharpe,   Marion   Arietta.   A   u    (nl,2)  Frederick 

Shattuck,  Clarence.  E  19  (nl)  Norman 

Shaw,  Clinton  M.  A  80  (nl,2)  Enid 

Shaver,  Elizabeth.  X  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Shaw,   Velma.   F   13   Piano  8   (nl,2)   Kingfisher 

Shead,  Celeste.  A  20  (s,l,2)   ...Norma 

Shead,  Laurance  A.  A  4  (1.2)  Norm 

Shead,  Ralph  B.  A  124   (s)   Norr 

Shell,   Effie.  A  68   (ns)   Broken .  B 

Shelton,    Harvey.   A   u    (nl,2);    E   (2)   Vin' 

Shelton,  Mrs.  Julia  Baggette.  C  (2)   McCurt' 

Shepherd,  William  W.  A  u  (ns)  Randl 

Shepler,  Ned.  A  48  (1)  Law' 

Sheppard,  Earl  A.  A  24  (nl,2)   Cord 

Sheppard,  Fay.  A  13  (nl,2) ;  F  Piano  4,  Expression  6  (nl,2)  All 

•Sheppard,   Hubert.   G  8   (1,2)   .....Norm 

Sherburne,   Edith.   A  4  (ns)   Cord 
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Sheilds,   Frank.  A  14  (nl,2)   Calumet 

Shingledecker,  Mae.  A  u  (1,2)   Norman 

Shofner,  James  P.  A  90  (1,2)   Caddo 

Shoun,  George  B.  P  u  (1,2)   Fairfax 

Shrewsbury,  Lawrence  H.  E  8  (nl,2)   Kiefer 

Short,  Rachel  Louisa.  A  u  (ns)   Oklahoma  City 

Shultz,  Bennie.  E  91   (1,2)   Norman 

Shultz,  Mrs.  Audrey  Flitch.  A  112  (3,1,2)   Ponca  City 

Shultz,  Wm.   F.  A  46   (ns,l,2)   Norman 

Shultz,  Will  G.  M  38  (1,2)  Lahoma 

Shutt,  Georgia.  A  89  (1,2);  F  Voice  28  (1,2)  :  Pryor 

Shuttee,  Lucile.  A  83  (1,2)  El  Reno 

Sidener,   Gertrude.  A  u   (ns)   Norman 

Sillb,   Clyde   A.   17    (nl,2)  Hennessey 

Simmons,   Harry   D.   A  80   (nl,2)   Spaulding 

Simmons,  Ralph  L.  A  13  (nl,2)   Hugo 

Simmons,  Ruby  J.  F  (nl,2);  A  (2)   Marlow 

Simpkins,   Roscoe  C.   L  u  (n2)   Mill  Creek 

Simpkins,  Samuel  L.  L  u  (n2)  Mill  Creek 

Simpson,  Anna  May.  A  u  (ns)   .'.  Norman 

Simpson,  Earl  J.  A,  20  (1);  E  12  (2)   Norman 

Simpson,  Ethel  E.  F  35  Piano  20  (1,2)   Clinton 

Sirkosky,  Robert  W.  P  53  (1);  E  29  (2)   Oklahoma  City 

Six,  Ray.  A  63  (s,l,2)  Norman 

Sizer,  Mrs.  Fern  Hutchison.  A  100  (ns)   Coweta 

Skaer,   Cecil  G.  L  37  (1,2)   Wichita,  Kas. 

Skillen,  Bertha  V.  A  46  (nl,2)   Boyuton 

Slaughter,  Dell  P.  X  (nl,2)  Oklahoma  City 

Smalley,  Ella   Martha.  A  u   (ns)   ..Norman 

Smalley,  Ellyee.  A  u  (ns)  Ringling 

Smelser,  Gladys.  A  8  (ns)   Oklahoma  City 

Smith,  Amma.  A  99   (s)  Muskogee 

Smith,  Dewitt  Talmage.  A  u  (s,l)   ,  Norman 

Smith,  Mrs.  D.  T.  A  u  (1)  Norman 

Smith,  Elizabeth  Lucile.  G  8  (ns)   Norman 

Smith,  Ernest  Jerome.  A  80  (s)   Norman 

Smith,   Ethel    Maude.   A   77   (1,2)  Tulsa 

Smith,   Evan   W.   A   76   (1,2)  ..Moore 

Smith,  G.  Eugene.  E  12  (nl,2)   ......Oklahoma  City 

Smith.   G.    H.   G   5    (1,2)  Norman 

Smith,  Grace  B.  A  u  fnl)  Norman 

Smith,    Grace    G.    (n2)   Cache 

Smith,  Lois.  F  u  (nl,2)  Noriniin 

Smith,  M.  Hearn.  A  87  (s.1,2)   ;  Norman 

Smith,    Melba.    F    u    (3,1,2)  Norman 

Smith,  ■  Merle  George.  F  u  (s)  Norman 

Smith,  Micah   Pearce.   G  14   (1,2)   ......Seminole 

Smith,  Ruth  Esther.  A  110  (1,2)  Norman 

Smith,  Thelma.  F  u  Piano  20,  Voice  4  (nl) ;  A  u  (2)   Tulsa 

Snedeker,  Leo  M.  A  4  (nl,2)   ....Alex 

Snell,  Besse  E.  G  (s)  Norman 

Snell,  Harold  F.  A  69  (1)   ,  Normk^i 

Snell,  Ruth  E.  A  S3  (s,l,2);  F  61  Piano  16  (1)  .Norman 
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Snider,  Fred  M.  C  (nl)   Pauls  Valley 

Snider,  George  W.  A  58  (2)  Broken  Arrow 

Snider,  Lucile.  G  (s) ;  F  g  (s)   Norman 

Snook,   Daniel  W.  A  u   (ns)   Waurika 

Snow,  Owen  Price.  E  (nl,2)   Lindsay 

Snow,  Walter  C.  A  102  (s)   Ada 

Soliday,  Helen  Margaret.  A  4  (nl);  F  4  (2)   Kiefer 

Soma,   Yone.   M   35    (nl,2)   Nishinasuna,  Japan 

Sonnenschein,  Louis.  A  75  (1,2)   Oklahonja  City 

Sorey,  Tom  L.  E  94  (1,2);  A  75  (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Soutar,  Richard  G.  M  22  (1,2)   Norman 

Soutar,  J.  Ellis.  M  49  (s,l,2)   Magnolia,  Ark. 

Southgate,   Eleanor  F.  A   u   (ns)   Shawnee 

Spangler,  Lazelle.  F  u  (n2)   Norman 

Spangler.    Ralph   S.   A   69    (s)   Frederick 

Sparlin.   Lou   Elma!  A  u   (ns)   Lawton 

Spearman,   Crawford   Henry.  A  5   (nl,2)   Ryan 

Spearman,  Hazel  Gae.  F  u  (nl)   Ryan 

Spencer,  Cordia  May.  A  17  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Spencer,  Mary  Evelyn.  A  17  (1,2)   Norman 

Spicer,  Allan  Jordan.  E  u  (nl,2)   liastings 

Spiller,   Willard   F.   P   17   (nl,2)   ,  Cleo 

Squire,    Ralph.    A    (nl,2)   \rnett 

Stacy,   William   F.   F  u   (nl,2)   Spno 

Stafford,    Lily.   A   43    (s,l,2);    F    (2)    . .  Lawton 

Staggs,  Carrie  Edna.  A  u  (nl)   Hennessey 

Staggs.    Olan    B.   A    17    (nl,2)   Hennessey 

Staley,   Floyd    E.   A   28   (1,2)   Checotah 

Stamps,  FalHs  L.  C  (nl)   '  Calvin 

Standefer,   Catherine.   A   u    (nl)   Sapulpa 

Stanford,    Ruth.    C    (nl)   McLoud 

Stanwood,  Fannie  Alice.  X  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Stater,  Gordon  D.  L  72  (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Staubus,  Janet.  A  55  (1,2)   Chandler 

Steckel,   Edith  M.  G   (s)   Norman 

Steckel,   Paul.  A  u   (ns)  Norman 

Steed,  Leane  V.  A  124  (s)   Ada 

Steedman,  Aubrey   Earl.   E  74   (s,l,2)   Hobart 

Steel,    Lee.    A    76    (s)   Keller 

Steele,  Julia.   A   76   (s,l,2)  Sneed 

Steer,  Zura   M.   x    u   (n2)   Norman 

Steitz,  Mrs.  August  F.  F  u  (nl.2)   Norman 

Stephens,  C  harles  R.  A  71  (1,2);  F  (2)   Norman 

Stephens.   Juanita.   F  u   (n2)   Norman 

Stephens.  Lela.  A  106  (s.1,2);  F  (2)  Norman 

Stephens,  Lewis  S.  L  12  (nl,2)   Norman 

Stephens,  Mrs.  L.  S.  A  64  (nl)   Norman 

Stephenson,  Warren  Rae.  A  44  (ns)   Chattanooga 

Stert,   Dorothy   Charlotte.   X    (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Stevens,  Lucian  Henry.  A  (■  (2)   Lexington 

Stevens,  Ra/zie.  A  3S  (n2)   Lexington 

Stevenson,   Emma.   .'\   50   (1,2)   Sallisaw 

Stevenson,  Margaret  W.  A  46  (1,2)   Sallisaw 
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Stevenson,   Myrtle.   F  u   (nl,2)   Stratford 

Stevenson,  Thaddeus  A.  E  u  (nl) ;  A  u  (2)   ,.  Stratford 

Stewart.   Annarah.   A  63   (nl)  Tulsa 

Stewart,   Avery.   E   19   (nl,2)   Hugo 

Stewart,  Dan  D.  A  112  (1,2)  Durant 

Stewart,   Hazei   V.  F  u   (nl)   .  Tulsa 

Stewart,  Jeffie  Elizabeth.  A  u  (ns)   Shattuck 

Stewart,  Mrs.   Ray.   X   (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Stewart,  Van  Winter.  L  13  (nl,2);  A  (2)   Oklahoma  City 

Stiles,   Darwin   T.   A   u   (s)   Meeker 

Stiles,  Edward  B.  A  51   (1,2)   Cushing: 

Stinson,   Mae.  A  17   (nl,2);   F   Expression  2  (1)   Hennessey 

Stocking,  Homer  G.  A  67  (s)   Clarendon,  Tex.. 

Stockwel],  Paul  B.  E  84  (1,2)   Alva 

Stogner,  Mrs.  Doris  Robert.  A  u  (ns)   Norman 

Stokes,  Nola.   F  u   (s)   Norman 

Stone,  John  Henry.  E  10  (nl,2)   Cordell 

Stoner,   Viola  C.  A  u   (ns)   Norman 

Stooksbury,  Mallie.  A  u  (ns)   Shawnee 

Storm,  Willis.  A  64  (1)   El  Reno 

Strader,  Simon  Ernest.  M  4th  (1,2)   Yukon 

Strange,  Alex  W.  A  50  (1,2)   Lone  Wolf 

Strange,  Frances.  F  32  Piano  42  (s,l,2)   Lone  Wolf 

Strange,  Iva.  A  u  (ns)   Lone  Wolf 

Strosler,    X'irginia.   A  94   (s)   Oklahoma  City 

Strother,  (irover  D.  A  95  (1,2)   Altus 

Stuart,  Charles.  A  17  (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Suddeth,  Vernon  T.  A  4  (nl,2)   Wellington,  Kas. 

Sugg,  A.  1.  A  61  (s);  C  (1)   Lone  Wolf 

Sullivan,  Mrs.  Annie  Mae  Dellis.  A  33  (1,2)   Frederick 

Sullivan,  Paul  D.  L  40  (s,l,2)   Ardmore 

SuHivan,   Robert   Monroe.   A   (nl)  Dewey 

Suman,   Edwin   E.   C   (1)   Lawton 

Sutherland,  Louis  B.  A  16  (nl,2)   Ringling 

Sunday,   Vema   Ethel,   N    (nl,2)   Oregon   City,  Ore. 

Swatek,  Charles.  E  44  (2)   .Oklahoma  City 

Swearingen,  Audley  Paul.  A  17  (nl,2)   Guthrie 

Swearinger,  Lloyd  E.  E  19  (nl,2)  Guthrie 

Sweet,  Orlando  Franklin.  L  13  (nl,2);  A  2  (1)   Texhoma 

Swink,  William  E,  A  u   (nl)   Valliant 

Swofford,  Mary  Lyndal.  A  u  (nl,2)   Bray 

Synnott,  Sadie.  F  u  (2)   Norman 

Tackett,  Clarence  I.  P  (n2)   Beaver 

Talbott,  William  Garland.   A   (nl,2)   Eldorado 

Taliaferro,  Charles  C.  A  51  (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Tallman,  Albert  F.  A  37  (1,2)   Wellston 

Tallman,  Charles  S.  A  u  (ns)  Wellston 

Tallman.  Ernest  Wells.  L  41  (1,2)   Welch 

Tankersley,  William  Earl.  L  10  (nl,2)   Sapulpa 

Tatum,  Edward  Charles.  A  u  (n2)   Devol 

Tatum,  James  Lewis.  A  62  (2)   Devol 

Taylor,  Beulah.  A  93  (s,l,2)   Norman 

Taylor.  Frank  Flynn.  L  26  (1)   Drumright 
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Taylor,  Joe  Floyd.   P   (nl)   ..Corddl 

Taylor,  Martha  Idella.  A  u  (s)  Norman 

Taylor,   Paul   R.   A   u   (ns)   Enloe,  Tex. 

Taylor,  Ross  A.  A  79  (s)  Snyder 

Taylor,  Sarena.  F  37  Expression  22  (1,2)   .Elk  City 

Tebbe,   Gerald   S.    L   (2)   Perry 

Teller,  Hyman.  L  26  (1,2)   New  York,  N.  Y. 

Terry,  William  Vester.  A  17  (nl,2)   Anadarko 

Thacker,  Constance  Etta.  A  17  (s)   Noble 

Thoburn,  Mary  E.  A  82  (s,]);  F  82  Piano  34  (s,l,2)   Norman 

Thoes,    Dewey    G.    E    19    (nl,2)   Norman 

Thoma,   Eva  Joe.   F  u   (s,l,2)   Geary 

Thoma,  Irene.  F  37  Piano  26  (s,l,2)   Geary 

Thoma,  Mary  Helen.  P  18  (s,l,2)   Geary 

Thomas,  Albert  Elwood.  G  8  (ns)   DeKalb,  Mo. 

Thomas,   DeGrace.   A   50    (nl,2)  Talihina 

Thomas,    Elizabeth.    A    3    (nl,2)  Henryetta 

Thomas,  Harry.  A  (1,2);  F  (2)   Oklahoma  City 

Thomas,   Helen.   A  u   (nl);   F  u   (2)   Talihina 

Thomas,    John   Jay.    A    12    (nl,2)   Talihina 

Thomason,  Frank.  M  4th  (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Thomason,  Leonard  Wells.  L  40  (1,2)   Durant 

Thompson,   Clyde  Thomas.   C  (1)  Muskogee 

Thompson,   Ernest.   L  u  (nl,2)   ;  Helena 

Thompson,  Harry  E.  X  (nl,2)   Lawton 

Thompson,  Mary  Ethel.  A  71  (ns)   Okarche 

Thompson,  Ruth.  A  39  (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Thompson,  Thomas  C.  A  33  (ns,l,2)   Bartlesville 

Thompson,  Virgil.  A  15  (ns,l,2)   Mountain  View 

Thompson,  Wallace  C.  A  13  (nl,2)   Chickasha 

Thornton,  Helen.  A  15  (2);  F  Voice  8  (2)   Oklahoma  City 

Thprp,  F.   Blair.   A  7   (ns,l,2)   Eldorado 

Tillotson,   Delos.   L   38   (1,2)  ...Nowata 

Tinnieman,  William  F.  A  u  (nl,2)   Okeene 

Toberman,   John   P.   A   69   (1,2)   Norman 

Todd,    Harrison.    A    103    (s.1,2)   Martha 

Tolbert,  James  R.,  Jr.  A  48  (1,2)  Hobart 

Tplbert,  Ruth  Ann.  A  124  (1)  ....Hobart 

Torrey,  John  Paine.  C  (2)  Norman 

Trevarthen,  Jessie.   G  6  (ns)   Norman 

Tribbey,    Cy.   A   86   (s)  Tonkawa 

Tribbey,   Walter   J.    P    16    (1,2)  Maud 

Trigg,  Zac.  E  7   (ns,l,2)  Devol 

Trosper,  Ray.  A  72  (s,l,2)   ....Oklahoma  City 

Trout,  Mary  Loretta.  A  36  (1,2);  F  Voice  (1)   .■  Norman 

Trout,  Ray.  A  u  (ns,2)    Norman 

Trout,  Vinnie  Lee.  A  u  (1,2)  Nornlan 

Trunk,  Matilda.  A  91  (s)   Weleetka 

Tubbs,  Eileen.  A  u  (ns)   Norman 

Tuck,   Mrs.   Virginia.   A   u   (ns)   ...Quapaw 

Tucker,  Andrew  Lewis.  A  101  (1,2)   .-.  Roosevelt 

Tucker,  Brice  Coruni.  L  u  (nl)   ;.  ..Comanche 

Tucker,  James  D.   E  60  (1.2)   Norman 
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Turbyfill,  Subert.  F  u  (s,])  Norman 

Tnrbyfill.  Mrs.  Sue  Belle.  F  u  (ns)    Norman 

Turley,  Mrs.  Anna  G.  A  74  (1,2)     .Norman 

Turner.  David  Aston.  G  8  (ns,l)  ...1.  Norman 

:Turner.  Ethel  lone.  A  115  (s,l,2)   \.  Oklahoma  City 

Turner,  Irene  Lucy.  A  u  (ns)  Norman 

Turvey,   Ellen  Martha.  A   (1,2)  Haskell 

Turvey.  Esther  Nora.  F  49  (1,2)  Haskell 

'Tyler,   Claude.   A   25   (1)   :  ...Oklahoma  City 

Tyler.  Tames  W.  G  16  (s)   ;^  Enid 

Unzner,  Isabella.  A  132  (s,l)   Shawnee 

•Uri,   Hubert   N.   A    110   (s,l,2)  Okmulgee 

Uri.  V^iola  Alice.  A  12  (nl,2);  F  Voice  4  (1)  ....Okmulgee 

Van  Ausdal,   Harvey   G.   A  12   (nl,2)   Welch 

Vanderslice,  Alma.  A  u   (ns)  Elk  City 

Vandiver,    Grace.   A   121    (s,l,2)  Norman 

Van  Eaton,   Charles  W.   L  70  (1,2)  Fort  Cobb 

Van  Horn.  Chloris  Dale.  A  38  (s)  Oklahoma  City 

Vanselous.  Beulah.  F  u  (nl);  A  u   (2)   Ponca  City 

Van  Slyke.  Elsie.  A  90  (1,2)  Tonkawa 

Van   Slyke,   Frank.   A   124    (s)  Porum 

Varner,  Orpheus  F.   L  40  (1,2)   Poteau 

Varnum.  Osie.  A  110  (s,l,2)   Norman 

Vaughan,  Frances.  A  61   (ns)   .;  Wynnewood 

Vaughn.  Martha  Marie.  A  17  (1,2)   Sapulpa 

Vest,  Clio.  F  53  Piano  56  (1.2)  Pond  Creek 

Vest,  Wade  Calvin.  A  12  (nl,2)   Pond  Creek 

Victory,  Charles  C.  L  38  (1.2)   Collinsville 

Viersen,  Sam  K.  A  13  (nl,2)  Okmulgee 

Vincent,  Frances.  F  u  (s,l,2)   Norman 

Vincent,  Emerson  Ralph.  A  u  (nl)   Norman 

Vincent,  Duke  W.  M  4th  (1.2)   Mutual 

Vinson,  Bailie  Walsh.  E  19  (nl,2)  El  Reno 

Virgin,  Joseph  E.  P  17  (nl,2)  Norman 

Virgin,  Mary  Lorette.  A  34  (s)   Norman 

Von  Tungeln.   Ludolph  J.  A  51   (1,2)   Lone  Wolf 

Vowell,   Phoebe.   A   u    (ns)   Norman 

Wade.  Lisby  Lucius.  M  4th  (1,2)  Ryan 

Wade.    Victor.    L   65    (1,2)  ..Wheatland 

Wadl  ington.  Mary  E.  A  17  (nl,2)   El  Paso,  Tex. 

Wadsack.  George  Ernest.  A  u  (ns) ;  C  (2)  Prague 

Wagner,  John   C.  M  50  (1.2):  C  (s)   ....Perkins 

Wagner,  Lucille.  A  13  (nl,2)  Monett,  Mo. 

Wagner.    Marie    Belle.    F    u    n.2)  Perkins 

Wagner.  Orene.   F  u   (2)   r.  '.  Monett,  Mo. 

Wahl,  Harry  A.  E  u  (nl);  X  (1)  Oklahoma  City 

Wails.  Theodore.  A  35  (s,l,2)  ...Norman 

Waite.  Leo.  E.  A   17  (nl.2);  F  (2")   .  '.  .Oklahoma  Ci'ty 

Waite.  Mrs.  Mary  E.  A  u  (s)  ..Oklahoma  City 

Waite,  Verdi  V.  G  12  (1,2)   .Norman 

Waiie,  Winifred.  A  28  (s)  .Oklahoma  City 

Walcott,  Clint.  E  61  (1)  V. :  Olustee 

Walket,  A.   T.   C   (1)   ..:  Wirt 
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Walker,  Helena  Maude.  A  107  (s,l,2)   ......Norman 

Walker,  Joseph  D.  A  48  (s,l,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Walker,   Lee  Alexander.   E  15   (1,2)   Marlow 

Walker,   Lucian.   C   (1)  Tulsa  \ 

Walker,  Orpha  Elizabeth.  A  u  (ns)   Howe 

Walker,  Robert  Scott.  A  114  (s,l,2)   Norman 

Walkow,  B.  Max.  A  34  (1.2)  \.. Oklahoma  City  , 

Wallace,  Archie  M.  E  43  (1,2)  Hugo  \ 

Wallace,  Margueritei  A  u  (ns)   Tahlequah  [ 

Wallace,  Otto.  A  55  (s,l,2);  E  (2)   Coalgate  \ 

Walter,  Otto  Wallace.  E  u  (1,2)   !  Tonkawa  j 

Wand,   Hettye.   X   (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Wann,  Grady  S.  E  61  (2);  A  87  (2)   Albany 

Wantland,  Stella  Joe.  F  u  (n2)   Purcell 

Ward,  Anna  Mary.  A  u  (ns)   Lexington 

Ward,  Dona  M.  F  u  (nl)   Oklahoma  City 

Ward,  Fred  H.  A  69  (1,2)   Erick 

W^ardell,  Morrie  L.  A  68  (ns)   Guymon 

Warmack,    Cruce   J.    A    u    (nl,2)   Muskogee 

Warner,  David  M.  A  94  (s.1,2) ;   E  44  (1)   Norman 

Warner,    Wm.    S.    A    7S    (1,2)  Muskogee 

Warren,  Robert  Henry.  A  40  (1,2)   Hugo 

Warterfield,  Floyd  Edward.  E  14  (nl,2)   Muskogee 

Waters,  Doris  Geraldine.  A  u  (nl,2)   Norman  \i 

Watkins,  Ira  B.  E  50  (1,2);  A  42  (s)   Goteho 

Watkins,  Ralph  B.  X  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  CUy 

Watson,  Lois.  F  u  (ns)   Muldi\)\v 

Watson,  Mary  Elizabeth.  A  17  (s) ;  F  u  (s) ;  C  (1)   Muidnvv 

Watson,  Stuart  Alexander.  A  12  (nl,2)   Pond  Creek 

Vrcaver,   Lucy.  X   (1)   Oklalionia  City 

Webb,    Mary.    A    69    (1,2)  Tipton 

Webb,  William   L.   A  81   (1,2)   Tul 

Weber,  Albert  G.  M  11  (nl,2)   ^.Caium 

Weber,  Berthold.  A  4  (nl,2)   Caluni. 

Weber,  Samuel.  A  u  (1)   Caluni 

Weimar,  Katherine.  A  u   (ns)   Tipton 

Weir,  Anna  Mabel.  F  u  (1)   Norman 

Welch,  Edward  R.  G  (n2)   Norman 

Wells,  Iva  Loraine.  A  u  (nl)   Kingfisher! 

Welch,  Ir'ercilee.  A  75  (s,l,2)   Norman 

Welch,  Russell  C.  P  (n2)   Norm  i 

Welsh,  Francis  R.  A  41  (1,2)   Oklahoma  Ck 

Welsh,   Mary.   A  56   (1,2)  Lawton 

Wesson,   John    Edward.    .\   64   (s)   Sentiiul 

Westbrook,  Arthur  A.  A  88  (1,2)   Durant 

Westervelt,  Lucile.  .V  102  (s,l,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Wetzel,  Otto  K.  A  83  (s) ;  L  (2)   Oklahoma  Cit 

Whatley,    C^race.   A  80   (nl,2)   (Oklahoma  Ci* 

Wheatley,  James  Albert.   E  71    (1,2)   Yukor 

Wheeler,  Jessie.  C  (ns,l)   Marlow 

Wheeler,  Loia  Viola.  A  17  (nl,2)   Normar 

Whelchel,  Carrie  Luettie.  A  u  (ns)   Branson,  Mo 

Whinery,   Frank   W.   G  34   (s)   Mountain  View 
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Whinery,   Marie  E.  A  74   (1)    Tonkawa 

Whisenant,  J.  Barney.  A  104  (1,2)  Duncan 

Wnistler,   Don.    E   9   (s,2)   Durant 

Whistler,  Leo.  F  6  (s) ;  A  6  (1.2)   Durant 

-Whistler,    Ramona.    A    u    (ns)   Norman 

White,  Anna.  A  15  (2)   Chickasha 

White,  Claudia  Fay.  A  (n2)   Chickasha 

White,  Gordon  W.  A  103  (1,2);  E  81  (1.2)  Altus 

White,  Gracie  May.  A  16  (nl.2);  F  (2)   Altus 

White,  Ira  E.  A  50  (1,2)   Altus 

White,  Jeannette.  A  u  (ns)   Oklahoma  City 

White,   Kathleen.   F   (n2)   Lawton 

White,   Lillian  Ethel.  A   124   (s)   Hartshorne 

White,   Luther  Ansel.  A  41   (1,2);  F  (2)   Lawton 

White,  Mary   Murdock.  G  8  (s)  Sparks 

White,  Nelson  Stuart.  M  21  (1,2)   Clinton 

White,  Oscar.  A  4S  (1,2)   Shawnee 

White,   Thomas  W.  A  49   (1,2)   Wynncwood 

White,  Winnie.   A  71   (2)   Chickasha 

Whitley,  Mrs.  Ada  V'aughan.  A  80  (s)   Wynnewopd 

Whitley,  Clarence  L.  G  JO  (s)   Wynnewood 

Whitney,  Charles  S.   C   (1)   Durant 

Whitsett,  Johnie  Frances.  A  u  (s)   Norman 

.  Whitwell,   Clyde   H.   E   100   (1.2)   Norman 

Whitwell,    Elvis    B.    A    68    (1.2)    Norman 

Whitwell.    Ruby.    A    42    (s)     Norman 

Wickizer,   Lucile.   F  u  (s)   Norman 

Wickizer,  Willard.   A  17  (nl,2)   Norman 

Wickizer,  Wilma.  A  50  (1,2)   ...Norman 

Wickliffe,  Robert  Garland.  A  45  (nl,2)   Chillicothe,  Tex. 

Wickman,  Elinor  Ruth.  A  127  (s)   Fletcher 

Wickman,  Maud.  A  u  (ns)   Oklahoma  City 

Wiest,  Callie  Kathleen.  A  50  (1,2)   Lawton 

Wiest.  Frank  Chas.  .\  17  (nl);  E  13  (2)   Lawton 

Wiggins,  C.   E.  A   76  (s)   I5romide 

Wiggins,  Frances  P.  M  15  (1,2)   Wetumka 

Wilber,  Mina.  A  u  (ns)   Marshall 

Wilbur,  Mrs.  Louise  Joyce.  A  74  (ns)   Oklahoma  City 

Wilcock,  Marjorie.  X  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Wilcox.   Louise  A.  A  16  (nl.2)   Oklahoma  City 

Wiley,  Leon  W.  L  u  (nl,2)   Muskogee 

Wilhite,  Glenn  V.  A  20   (nl.2)   Altus 

Wilhite.  J  no.   C   (2)   Elgin 

Wilkins,  Mrs.  Beulah.  A  50  (1,2);  F  Voice  8  (1,2)   Blackwell 

Wilkins,   Hettie.   F   (n2)   Marietta 

Wilkins,  Junius  Fields.  A  7  (2)  . . ;  Krum,  Tex. 

Wilkinson,  Neva  lone.  A  69  (s);  C  (1)   Alva 

Wilkonson,  Myrtle.  A  79  (s,l,2)   Sapulpa 

Williams,  Albert  M.  A  52  (1,2)   Rosedale 

Williams,  Christine  Marshall.  F  41  Piano  8,  Voice  8  (s.1.2)   ,  Norman 

Williams,  Frances  E.  F  u  (s,l);  A  u  (2)   Norman 

Williams,  Herbert.  A  u  (s,l)   Oklahoma  City 

Williams,  Hester.  A  67  (s,l,2)     iN  or  man 
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Williams,  Ida  Salin.  A  19  (s,l,2)   ;  Norman 

Williams,  J.  N.  G  8  (ns,2)  Putman,  Tex. 

Williams,  Leitus.  A  94  (1,2);  L  13  (1,2)   Norman 

Williams,  Leonard  Charles.  P  53  (1);  M  15  (1,2)   LaClede,  Idaho 

Williams,  Mack.  P  71  (1,2)   Norman 

Williams,  Maibelle.  A  18  (2)   Ringwood 

Williams,  Mildred  L.  F  u  (s,l)  Norman 

Williams,  Ruth.  A  84  (1,2)   McAlester 

Williams,  Susan  Elizabeth.  F  34  Piano  8  (2)  Purcell 

Williby,  Guy.  A  29  (1)  Sapulpa 

Willingham,  Mrs.  Willie  M.  A  118  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Wilmoth,   Evert   G.   A   48   (1,2)  '  Enid 

Wilmoth,  Floyd.  L  u  (nl);  A  u  (2);  E  u  (2)   Enid 

Wilson,  Angeline  Louise.  A  95  (s)   Guymon 

Wilson,  Blanche  Hale.  A  u  (ns)   Kingfisher 

Wilson,  Dorothy  May.  A  u  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Wilson,  Edward  Bennett.  A  103  (1,2)   Calumet 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Fern  F.  C   (nl)  Norman 

Wilson,  Howard  Francis.  L  36  (1,2)   :  Medford 

Wilson.  Lena.  F  64  Piano  56  (1,2)  .Calumet 

Wilson,  Lucian  Elsworth.  A  u  (ns)  Newalla 

Wilson,  May  Ella.  A  117  (1,2)  Calumet 

Wilson,  Vergil.  A  72  (s):   C   (1)   Cherokee 

Wilson,  Walter  George.  L  39  (1,2)  Chandler 

Wilton,   Rowan.   A   18   (1,2)  Ryan 

Windham,  Aurelian   G.   L  13   (1,2)   Poteau 

Wingate,  Ruth.  A  u  (ns)   Norman 

Witiningham,  Thomas  B.  E  .53  (1,2)   El  Reno 

Winter,  Leland.  A  111   (1,2);   L  14   (1,2)  Vici 

Winter,  Niles  Baker.  A  51   (1,2);  E  (2)  Vici 

Winters,  Marion  P.  P  2(1  (1,2)   '.  Vici 

Witcher,   Edward   K.   M   14   (s,l,2)   Norman 

Wolfe,  Charles  Leo.  E  127  (1,2)   Newkirk 

Wolfe,  J.  A.  A  u   (ns)   Tu!sa 

Wolfe,  Roger  J.  L  15  (nl.2)   Muskogee 

Woll,  James  C.  M  4th  (1,2)   Sallisaw 

Wolverton,   Elizabeth  Mary.  A  56  (ns)   Edmond 

Woods,   Agatha.   X    (nl)  Oklahoma  City 

Woods,  Clifford  T.   E  107  (1,2)   Welch 

Woods,  H.  Merle.  A  104  (1,2)   Welch 

Woods,   Sam  H.  A  88   (1,2)   Altus 

Woodward,  Guy  H.  A  5  (nl,2)   Ada 

Woodworth,  Elizabeth.  A  76  (1,2)  Cashion 

Woolsey,   B.   Fred.    M   .'=14   (1,2)  ;  Hennessey 

Work,    Isabel.    A   120    (1,2)   :  Durant 

Wright,   Andrew   Clemmon.   A  67   (s,l,2)   Baird 

Wright,   Jane.   A    u    (s)   ..Comanche 

Wright,  Jas.  C.  P  u  (nl)  Putnam 

Wright,   James   M.   A   17   (1)  Council  Hill 

Wright,    Lavina    M.    F    u    (1)  Muskogee 

Wright,  Sidney  W.  A  12  (nl,2)  Altus 

Wrinkle,  Herbert  E.  A  68  (ns)  Welch 

Wyand,   Heslei    IL  A  17   (n],2)   ....Woodward 
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yand,  Russell.  A  109  (1,2);  L  13  (1,2)   Wooward 

yche,  Miss  Pat.  A  71  (ns)   Montgomery,  Ala. 

Wyness,  Mary  I.  A  51  (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Yarbro,    Floyd.    P    u    (nl,2)   Cache 

Yates,  Miss  Tennie.  A  70  (ns)   Holdenville 

Yeager,   Mrs.  Anna  M.   C   (1)   Duncan 

Y'oung,  Allie.   F   (n2)   Purcell 

Young,  Charles  Jack.  A  8  (ns,2)   Norman 

Young,  Charles  William.  A  17  (nl,2)   Hennessey 

Young,  Cura.  A  u  (ns)   Tecumseh 

Young,  Pearl.  A  86  (s,l,2)   Norman 

Zenor,   Helen.   F  29   Voice  64   (nl,2)   Norman 

Zink,  John  S.  A  115  (s,l,2);  E  (2)   Norman 
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COUNTIES  AND  STATES  REPRESENTED  IN  THE 
UNIVERSITY  DURING  1916-17 


Men  Worn.  Total 


Adair 

1 

0 

1 

Alfalfa 

16 

9 

25 

Atoka 

6 

0 

6 

Beaver 

7 

2 

9 

Beckham 

8 

12 

20 

Blaine 

26 

9 

35 

Bryan 

19 

11 

30 

Caddo 

23 

7 

30 

Canadian 

27 

17 

44 

Carter 

12 

10 

22 

Cherokee 

7 

2 

9 

Choctaw 

15 

4 

19 

Cimarron 

0 

0 

0 

Cleveland 

249 

372 

621 

Coal 

9 

5 

14 

Comanche 

17 

15 

32 

Cotton 

22 

6 

28 

Craig 

14 

e 

20 

Creek 

21 

14 

35 

Custer 

26 

11 

37 

Delaware 

1 

0 

1 

Dewey 

5 

0 

5 

Ellis 

3 

3 

6 

Garfield 

26 

7 

33 

Garvin 

23 

12 

35 

Grady 

17 

18 

35 

Grant 

15 

8 

23 

Greer 

12 

1 

13 

Harmon 

7 

3 

10 

Harper 

1 

2 

Haskell 

5 

6 

11 

Hughes 

8 

11 

19 

Jackson 

36 

7 

43 

Jefferson 

21 

11 

32 

Johnson 

11 

4 

15 

Kay 

28 

23 

51 

Kingfisher 

14 

17 

31 

Kiowa 

36 

19 

55 

Latimer 

1 

0 

1 

LeFlore 

16 

5 

21 

Lincoln 

20 

14 

34 

Logan 

16 

10 

26 

Love 

2 

3 

5 

Major 

4 

3 

7 

Marshall 

4 

1 

5 

Mayes 

6 

7 

13 

McClain 

13 

8 

21 

McCurtain 

9 

5 

14 

Mcintosh 

5 

0 

5 

Murray 

3 

7 

10 

Men  Worn.  Total 

Muskogee 

34 

14 

48 

jwouie 

14 

5 

19 

Nowata 

5 

1 

6 

Okfuskee 

5 

7 

12 

Oklahoma 

166 

143 

309 

Okmulgee 

11 

8 

19 

Osage 

11 

12 

23 

Ottawa 

1 

3 

Pawnee 

2 

3 

5 

Payne 

13 

5 

18 

Pittsburg 

11 

11 

22 

Pontotoc 

13 

3 

16 

Pottawatomie 

44 

27 

71 

Pushmataha 

4 

0 

4 

Roger  Mills 

1 

0 

1 

Rogers 

9 

7 

16 

Seminole 

5 

1 

6 

Sequoyah 

6 

7 

13 

Stephens 

20 

Q 

O 

Texas 

8 

Q 
O 

11 

Tillman 

9 

9jI 

Tulsa 

25 

99 

47 

4« 

Wagoner 

3 

A 

Washington 

14 

A 

10 

Washita 

20 

in 

Woods 

8 

A 

19 

Woodward 

9 

1Q 
lo 

STATES 

Alabama 

1 

1 

2 

Arkansas 

2 

5 

7 

Florida 

1 

0 

1 

Idaho 

1 

0 

1 

Illnois 

1 

1 

2 

Kansas 

2 

2 

4 

Kentucky 

0 

1 

1 

Louisiana 

3 

0 

3 

Mississippi 

2 

0 

2 

Missouri 

15 

8 

23 

New  York 

5 

0 

5 

North  Carolina 

1 

0 

1 

Ohio 

1 

2 

Oregon 

0 

1 

1 

South  Carolina 

0 

2 

2 

Tennessee 

0 

1 

Texas 

18 

19 

37 

FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES 

1 

India 

1 

0 

Japan 

0 

1. 

UNSTATED 

1 

Unstated 

1 

0 

Totals 

1423 

1093 

2516 
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SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS  BY  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES, 

1916-17 

Men  Women  Total, 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL,  Exclusive  of  Summer  Session   33  23  Excluding 

Summer  Session     29  33  Duplicates 

Total  Students     56  55  111 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Seniors  .*   96  75 

Juniors     .  '  129  1-21 

Soptiomores      178  116 

k        Frestimen       254  161 

t       Unclassified  :..    201  201 

Extension  Classes      124  76   

Summer  Session  ._    299  431   

^            Total  Students,  Exclusive  of  Summer  Session.. .  787  445   

^              Total  Students,  Duplicates  Excluded   981  749  1730 

SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Graduate  Students      5   

Seniors        1  12   

Juniors    ...    3  9   

Sophomores      1  48   

Freshmen    40  129 

Unclassified      36  182 

Summer  Session   .   19  118   


Total  Students,  Exclusive  of  Summer  Session  ...  65  297 

Total  Students,  Duplicates  Excluded   81  385  466 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Third  Year     17   

Second  Year     41  1   

First  Year    82  2 

Unclassified     31  1 


Total  Students   171  4  175 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Graduate  Students      1   

Seniors    14   

Juniors     17   

Sophomores...    43   

Freshmen....      119   

Unclassified                                    .  .  .    33  1 


Total  Students   227  1  228 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

Seniors      24  

Juniors.    13     

Sophomores    20  1   

Freshmen    24  3   


Total  Students     81  4  85 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES   :   ....  31  31 

SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

Four  Year  Course,  Seniors   4   

Four  Year  Course,  Juniors    3   

Three  Year  Course,  Seniors    3   

Two  Year  Course,  Seniors   14   

Two  Year  Course,  Freshmen     42  3   

Unclassiffed    10  2 


Total  Students.     76  5  81 

CORRESPONDENCE      63        52  115 


Grand  Total....   1736  1286  3022 

General  Summary 

Grand  Total,  Excludinf*  all  Duplicates   1458  1058  2516 

Summer  Session,  Total  Registration    334  520  854 

Total  in  Residence,  Exclusive  of  Summer  Session   1084  585  1669 

Total,  Excluding  Correspondence  Students   1428  1031  2459 

Total,  Excluding  all  Non-Resident  Students   1305  956  2261 
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Absence  from  Recitation 

54 

Colleges  and  Schools 

Accredited  High  Schools 

351-363 

Arts  and  Sciences  83-181 

Administrative  Council 

29 

Commerce  and  Industry  95-98 

Admission       6:^-67,  74,  96 

98,  102,  189, 

Education  98-102 

232.  247,  274.  284.  306.  346.  348  • 

Engineering  299-332 

Admission,  Subjects  accepted  for 

Fine  Arts  185-222 

359,  360 

Graduate  71-80 

Admission  to  Bar 

•234 

Journalism  102-104 

Admission  to  Practice  Pharmacy  283 

Law  225-240 

Advanced  Standing  66,  190,  233.249.285, 

Medicine  241-273 

307 

Nursing  273-277 

Advisers 

24,  53,  75.  93 

Pharmacy  279-297 

Affiliation  of  Schools 

351-363 

Combined  Courses    89.  93.  94,  233.  248 

Amount  of  Work,  A,  &  S. 

88 

Combined  Courses  with  Denomina- 

Anatomy 

262 

tional  Colleges  67 

Archaeology 

114 

Committees.  Standing  24 

Art  . 

202 

Concert  Companies  188 

Art  Education 

194,  198 

Conditions  and  Failures  55 

Astronomy 

104 

Conditions,  Entranee  (See  Admission) 

Athletic  Council 

24 

Contests,  Intercollegiate  43 

Athletics 

43-45 

Correspondence  Study              77,  368 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine  248 

Courses  Offered  in 

Bacteriology           78.  104,  262,  291,  314 

Arts  and  Sciences  105-181 

Board  and  Rooms 

47 

Engineering  314-332 

Board  of  Education 

4 

Fine  Arts  202-222 

Books.  Cost  of  in  Law 

235 

V          Graduate  School  78-80 

Botany 

78,  106.  291 

Law  236-240 

Buildings  32 

-35,  211,  216 

Medicine  262-273 

Bulletin  Board 

50,  229 

Nursing  276 

Bureau  of  Standards 

24 

Pharmacy  -29.1-297 

Business  Courses 

109 

Courses  (See  under  the  department 

Business  Officers 

22 

or  school  wanted) 

Calendar 

3 

Date  of  Opening  3 

Certificates 

Dean  of  Undergraduates  46 

Art  Education 

189 

Debating  Societies                    40,  230 

Commerce  and  Industry  96 

Deficiencies  in  Entrance  Credit  65, 

Domestic  Art 

189 

88,  248 

Journalism 

104 

Degrees  28 

Musical  Supervisor 

189 

Bachelor  of  Arts  90 

Post-Graduate  Nurse 

273 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 

Teachers' 

101,  344,  345 

Art  Education      188,  194-196 

Change  of  Studies 

54 

Domestic  Art  188,194-196 

Chemical  Engineering 

80,  308, 314 

expression                 lots,  i\if 

Chemistry               8.  110.  263.  291,  314 

Painting              1H8,  194-196 

Churches 

46 

Bachelor  of  Laws                .  233 

Civil  Engineering 

80,  309.  316 

Bachelor  of  Music  187,  188,  198-201 

Classical  Archaeology 

114.  205 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Clinical  Facilities 

252-254 

Engineering  305 

Clinical  Microscopy 

268 

Medicine                    94, 248 

Collections 

36 

Pharmacy  284 

Colleges  and  Schools 

28 

Doctor  of  Medicine  2S2 
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Graduate  Nurse  273 
Graduate  School  75 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist  284 
Pharmacy  Graduate  284 
Degrees  Conferred.  1916  381-384 
Departmental  Clubs  40-41 
Dermatology  273 
Domestic  Art  115,  194,  204 

Domestic  Science  117 
Dormitories  47 
Drawing,  Mechanical  140,  327 

Drawing  and  Painting  202 
Economics  78,  119.  318 

Education,  Courses  in  79,  124,  205 
Electives  .    92.  93.  215.  233 

Electrical  Engineering  80.  310,  318 
Electro-Therapy  273 
EHgibility  in  Athletics  44 
Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  Diseases  272 
Embryology  263 
Engineering  322 
Engineering  Geology  311 
English  79,  134,  "292,  322 

Entrance  See  Admission  also)  63-67 
Enrollment, Information  about  51,88,251 
Examinations  55.  90.  228,  250 

Examination  for  Admission  63 
Exemptions  from  Prescribed  Work,  91, 

307 

Expenses  (See  Fees  and  Deposits) 
Expression  197.215 
Extension  Lectures  369 
Extension  Classes  77,  390 

Extension,  University  365-370 
Faculty,  General  5-22,  29 

Graduate  71-73 
Arts  and  Sciences  83-87 
Fine  Arts  185.  186 

Law  225. 226 

Medicine  243-246 
Pharmacy  281. 282 

Engineering  301-303 
Summer  Session  335-338 
Failures  in  Class  Work  55 
Fees  and  Deposits     56-59.  77.  190.  191. 

234.  251 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships  48.  78 
Field  Work  95 
Fine  Arts  183-222 
Fine  Arts  Fees  58 
French  79. 173.  214,  296 

Freshman  Conference,  Engineering  323 
General  Information  27-59 


Genito-Urinary  Diseases  and 

Sy  philology  272 
Geology  79,  139,  308.  323 

Geological  Survey  22,  371-377 

German  79.  142,  207.  293,  326 

Government  79,  146 

Grades  55 
Graduate  School  71-80 
Greek  79,  148 

Grounds  32 
Group  Electives  92 
Gynecology  272 
High  School  Debating  370 
High  Schools,  Accredited  351-363 
High  School  Subjects  359-363 
Histology  149,  263 

Historical  Sketch  of  University  •  30 
History  79,  150.  207 

Hospitals  252-254 
"Hour"  of  Credit  Defined  50,  90 

Hygiene  153,  263,  293 

Intercollegiate  Contests  43 
Interscholastic  Meet  44,  188 

Interurban  50 
Italian  175, 214 

Journalism  79,  102,  153 

Laboratories  36,  286 

Laboratory  Fees  36,57 
Laryngology  272 
Late  Registration  Fee  54 
Latin  79,  156,  293 

Law  223-240 
Lectures,  Special  19-22,229.287,349,350 
Libraries  37,  229 

Libraries,  Traveling  370 
Major  and  Minor  91 
Materia  Medica  264.  294 

Mathematics  79,  158,  294,  327 

Measurement,  Efficiency,  and  Stand- 
ardization 100 
Mechanical  Engineering      80,  312,  328 
Mechanics  80, 330 

Medical  Curriculum,  Hours  of  255-257 
Medical  Jurisprudence  268 
Medicine  265 
Mental  Diseases  268 
Mineral  Collections  for  High  Schools  374 
Mining  Geology  313,  331 


Moral  and  Religious  Training 
Museum 

Collections 

Educational 
Music,  Applied 


46 


36 


217-222 
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Music,  Theory  of  198,  208 

Musical  Organizations  42,  187,  192 
Neurology  268 
Non-resident  Tuition  58 
Nurses,  School  for  273-277 
Obstetrics  271 
Official  Notices  50 
Ophthalmology  272 
Oratorical  Council  24 
Oklahoma  Geological  Survey  22,  371-377 
Organization  of  the  University  28 
Organizations,  Student  39-43.  187,  287 
Otology  272 
Painting  194 
Parents,  Reports  to  55 
Pathology  79,  161,  264,  268 

Pharmacology  264 
Pharmacy  264,  295 

Philosophy  79.  161,  211 

Physical  Diagnosis  265 
Physical  Education  163,  231 

Physics  80.  165.  296,  332 

Physiology  80,  168,  212.  265 

Piano  199.  217 

Pianos  for  Practice  191 
Plan  of  Work,  Arts  and  Sciences  90-92 
Points,  Value  of  Grades  in  90 
Political  Science  (See  Government) 
Positions,  Securing  102.  286,  305 

Practice  Court  230 
Practice  Teaching  100 
Prizes  48,  230,  287 

Professional  Fraternities  42 
Psychology  80,  169,  211 

Publications  38 
Public  Discussion  367 
Public  Information  368 
Public  Speaking  172.  212 

Pure  Food  and  Drug  Courses  286 
Radiography  273 
Railway  Connections  50 
Recitals  187.  192 

Recommendation  of  Teachers  102 
Registration  51,  88,  193,  251 

Registration  as  Pharmacists  283 
Religious  Influences  46 
Reports  of  Grades  55 
Requirements  for  Graduation 

Graduate  School  75-77 
Arts  and  Sciences  90-93 
Commerce  and  Industry  96 
Education  99 


Journalism 
Fine  Arts 
Law 

Medicine 
Nursing 
Pharmacy 
Engineering 

Rhinology 

Rhodes  Scholarship 

Romance  Languages 

Rooms 

Rules,  Fine  Arts 


102 

194-201 
233 
252 
276 
289.  290 
308-313 
272 
49 

172.  214,  296 
47 

191,  192 


Schedule,  School  of  Medicine  258-261 
Scholarships  and  Prizes  48 
Schools  and  Colleges  (See  Colleges 

and  Schools) 
Secondary  Schools,  Affiliated  3S1-363 
Self-Support  47 
Senior  Honor  Societies  42 
Shop  Work  332 
Sociology  80.  176 

Spanish  80,  175,  297 

Special  Lectures  in  Law  229 
Special  Students  in  Law  232 
Student  Enterprise  Ticket  57 
Students.  Roll  of.  379-433 
Summary  of  Students 

Counties  and  States  434 

Schools  and  Classes  435 
Support  of  University  31 
Summer  Session  77.  333-350 

Surgery  -  265.  269 

Synopsis  of  Courses, 

School  of  Medicine  255-257 
Teachers'  Certificates  101.  188 

Technical  Work,  Fine  Arts 

202-205,  215-222 
Theory  and  History  of  Music  208 
Thesis  76,  92.  305 

Training  School  for  Nurses  276 
Tuition  56,  58 

Unclassified  Students 

66,  190,  232,  285.  307 
Unit  of  Credit  Defined  50.  65 

Units  Accepted  for  Admission  359.  360 
University  Extension  365-370 
University  Year  3 
Violin  201,221 
Voice  200.  219 

Withdrawal  from  University  55 
Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Y.  W.  C.  A.  46 
Zoology  80.  179 


The  University  BuUetin  has  been  established  by  the  university. 
The  reL^sttot  have  led  to  such  a  step  are:  first,  to  prov.de  a  means 

SeciaUytexchange  with  other  schools  and  colleges  for  s.m.lar 

'""Tte  «n  was  changed  from"  a  quarterly  to  a  monthly  in  Feb- 
,„ar^  1916  Part  of  the  monthly  bulletins  are  assigned  to  a  specific 
'p":^;e  each  yL:  the  balance  are  unassigned.  Those  that  are  as- 

signed  are  as  follows; 

January— Summer  Session 
February— Interscholastic  Meet 
March— General  Catalog 
May— Class  Schedule 
July-Biennial  Report  (Alternate  years) 
September— Affiliated  Schools 
October— Alumni  Directory 
December— Class  Schedule 
Communications  should  be  addressed: 

THE  UNIVERSITY  BULLETIN 

University  Hall, 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  YEAR  1918-19 

First  Semester  1918 
19      Entrance  examinations.  Registration.          Sept.  17,  18 

Class  work  begins,  8:10  a.  m.  Sept.  19 

President's  annual  address,  10:00  a.  m.  Sept.  2S 
President's  reception  to 

students  and  faculty.  Sept.  27 
Nov.  10           Fall  Home-Coming  of  alumni  and 

former  students.  Nov.  2 

  General  election.  Nov.  5 

Nov.  28           Thanksgiving  recess  begins,  12:00  m.  Nov.  27 

Dec,  3            Class  work  resumed,  8:10  a.  m.  Dec  2 

Dec.  21           Christmas  recess  begins,  5:30  p.  m.  Dec.  20 

1918  1919 

Jan.  3             Class  work  resumed,  8:10  a.  m.  Jan  6 

Jan.  28           Mid-year  examinations  begin.  Jan.  27 

Second  Semester 
Feb.  1  Annual  faculty  concert. 

School  of  Fine  Arts,  8:00  p.  m.  Jan.  3t 
Feb.  1,  2         Entrance  examinations.    Registration.  Jan.  31,  Feb.  1 

Feb.  4            Class  work  begins,  8:10  a.  m.  Feb.  3 

Feb.  22           Washington's  birthday.  Feb.  22 

Mar.  28           Easter  recess  begins,  5:30  p.  m.  Apr.  17 

Apr.  2            Class  work  resumed,  8:10  a.  m.  Apr.  22 

May  1  Final  date  for  submitting  finished  theses.  May  1 
Apr.  25,  26,  27  Interscholastic  Meet.                                 May  1,  2,  3 

May  30           Memorial  day.  May  30 

May  31           Final  examinations  end.  May  29 

May  31            Commencement  recital,  8:30  p.  m.  May  29 

June  1  Senior  class  play,  8:30  p.  m.  May  31 
June  1            Final  date  for  reporting  seniors'  grades.  Noon.   May  31 

June  2            Baccalaureate  Sunday.  June  1 

June  3            Commencement  concert,  8:30  p.  m.  June  2 

June  4            Commencement  exercises,  10:30  a.  m.  June  3 
Alumni  luncheon.  12:45  p.  m. 
Summer  Session 
June  1.  3        Entrance  examinations.    Registration.    May  31.  June  2 

June  5            Class  work  begins,  7:05  a.  m.  June  4 

July  4             Independence  day.  July  4 

July  28           Baccalaureate  Service,  8:00  p.  m.  July  27 

July  30  Close  of  Summer  Session.  July  29 
Summer  convocation,  8:00  p.  m. 
Holidays  are  general  election  days.  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and 
Easter  recesses,  Washington's  birthday.  Memorial  day  and  the  Satur- 
day of  the  Interscholastic  Meet,  and  in  the  Summer  Session,  Inde- 
pendence day. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE 
STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


MEMBER  EX  OFFICIO 

Robert  H.  Wilson   .         .  Chickasha 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

TERMS  EXPIRE  1919 

Davis  Hill      ...  .         ...  Vinita 

Theodore  F.  Brewer         .         .         ....  Eufaula 

TERMS  EXPIRE  1921 

Joel  M.  Sandlin  ......  Duncan 

John  N.  Shepler         ......  Lawton 

TERMS  expire  1923 

Francis  B.  Fite,  M.  D,  .         .         .         .         .  Muskogee 

J.  G.  Ralls      .......  Atoka 

officers  of  the  BOARD 

Robert  H.  Wilson,  President  .  .  .  Oklahoma  City 
Leslie  T.  Huffman,  Secretary         .         .  .      Oklahoma  City 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND  IN- 
STRUCTION, 1917-1918 


The  General  Faculty  includes  all  in  this  list  down  to  and  includ- 
ing Teaching  Fellows. 

President,  Vice-President,  and  Deans 
SiRATTON  DuLUTH  Bfooks,  A.  B.,  Michigan,  1896;  A.  M.,  Harvard,  1904. 
LL.  D.,  Colby,  1912. 
President  of  the  University,  (1912). 

Edwin  DeBarr,  B.  S.,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  1891;  M.  S.,  1893; 
Ph.  B.,  Michigan,  1892;  Ph.  D.,  1899. 
Vice-President  of  the  University,  Director  of  the  School  of  Chem- 
ical Engineering,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  (1892),  1911. 

James  Shannon  Buchanan,  B.  S.,  Cumberland  University,  1885;  LL.  D., 
Kingfisher,  1917. 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,    Professor  of  History, 
(1895),  1909. 

Albert  Heald  Van  Vleet,  B.  S.,  Wisconsin,   1895;  M.  A.,  Ph.  D,, 
Leipzig,  1897. 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  Professor  of  Botany,  1898, (1899), 1914. 

James  Huston  Felgar,  A.  B.,  Kansas,  1901;  B.  S.,  Armour  Institute  of 
Technology,  1905;  M.  E.,  1911. 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,    Professor  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, 1906,  (1907),  1909. 

Fredrik  Holmberg,  B.  M.,  Bethany  College,  Kansas,  1899. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Professor  of  Music,  1903,  (1907), 
1913. 


Note — Members  in  each  group  are  printed  in  the  order  of  ap- 
pointment to  that  group.  The  first  date  following  the  title  is  the 
year  of  first  appointment  to  the  university;  the  date  in  parentheses  is 
the  year  of  appointment  to  the  present  rank  (professors  and  associate 
professors  are  ranked  together) ;  the  last  date  is  the  year  of  appoint- 
ment to  the  present  position. 

All  addresses  are  at  Norman  unless  otherwise  specified. 
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JuLiEN  Charles  Monnet,  A.  B.,  Iowa,  1892;  LL.  B.,  1893;  A.  M.,  1905; 
LL.  B,  Harvard,  1908. 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Law,  Professor  of  Law,  (1909). 

Roy  Gittinger,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1902;  A.  M.,  Chicago,  1906;  Ph.  D., 
California,  1916. 

Dean  of  Undergraduates,  Professor  of  English  History,  1902,(1905). 
1915. 

LeRoy  Long,  M.  D.,  Louisville  Medical  College,  1893. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  Professor  of  Surgery,  (1915). 
325  E.  Fourth  Street,  Oklahoma  City. 

Howard  Storm  Browne,  B.  A..  Oklahoma,  1911;  Ph.C.  1912;  M.  S.,  1913. 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica, 
1911,  (1915),  1917. 

Professors  and  Associate  Professors 

Joseph  Francis  Paxton,  A.  B.,  Missouri,  1891;  A.  M.,  Harvard,  1895. 
Professor  of  Greek  and  Classical  Archaeology,  (1896),  1906. 

James  Wellings  Sturgis,  A.  B.,  Michigan,  1896;  A.M.,  1897;  Ph.D.,  1910. 
Professor  of  Latin,  1900,  (1905). 

Samuel  Watson  Reaves,  B.  S.,  North  Carolina,  1899;  A.  B.,  Cornell, 
1900;  A.  M.,  Chicago,  1912;  Ph.  D.,  Chicago,  1915. 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  (1905). 

Sardis  Roy  Hadsell,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1904;  A.  M.,  Harvard,  1907. 
Professor  of  the  EngHsh  Language.  1904,  (1907),  1910. 

Guy  Yandall  Williams,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1906;   M.  A.,  1910;   M.  S., 
Chicago,  1911;  Ph.  D.,  Illinois,  1913. 
Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry,  1906,  (1908),  1914. 

Henry  Higgins  Lane,  Ph.  B.,  DePauw,  1899;  A.  M.,  Indiana,  1903; 
Ph.  D.,  Princeton,  1915. 
Professor  of  Zoology,  1906,  (1908). 

Jerome  Dowd,  B.  A.,  Trinity  College,  North  Carolina,  1882;  M.  A.,  1886. 
Director  of  the  School  of  Social  Service,  Professor  of  Sociology, 
1907,  (1908),  1917. 

Theodore  Hampton  Brewer,  B.  A.,  Vanderbilt,  1896;  M.  A.,  1907. 
Professor  of  EngHsh,  (1908),  1917. 

Lucile  Dora,  A.  B.,  Christian  College,  1898;  M.  A.,  Hellmuth  College. 
London,  Ontario,  1901. 
Professor  of  French,  (1908),  1917. 
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Louis  Alvin  Turley,  B.  S.,  Idaho,  1903;  A.  M.,  Harvard,  1906;  Ph.  D., 
1916. 

Assistant  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  Professor  of  Histology 
and  Pathology,  (1908),  1915. 

Monroe  Allen  Floyd,  B.  S.,  A.  B.,  Missouri,  1905;  A.  M.,  Chicago,  1913. 
Associate  Professor  of  History,  (1908). 

John  Henry  Voss,  A.  B.,  Nebraska,  1902:  M.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1911. 
Associate  Professor  of  German,  1908,  (1909). 

William   Peter  Haseman,   A.  B.,  Indiana,  1903;  A.  M.,  1904;  Ph.  D., 
Pennsylvania,  1907. 
Professor  of  Physics,  (1909). 

Errett  Rains  Newby,  B.  M.,  Oklahoma,  1907;  B.  A..  1908. 

Secretary,  Registrar,  with  rank  of  Professor,  1908,  (1909),  1911. 

Archa  Kelly  West,  M.  D.,  Memphis  Hospital  Medical  College.  1894. 
Professor  of  Medicine,  (1910),  1911. 
306  Majestic  Building,  OMahoma  City. 

iRoBERT  Mayburn  Howard,  M.  D.,  Michigan,  1901. 
Associate  Professor  of  Surgery.  (1910),  1916. 
319  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Edmund  Sheppard  Ferguson,  M.  D.,  Detroit  College  of  Medicine,  1895. 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  (1910,)  1915. 

612  State  Natior  al  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City, 

John  William  Riley,  M.  D.,  University  of  Buffalo,  1901. 

Associate  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Surgery,  (1910),  1916. 
119  W.  Fifth  Street,  Oklahoma  City. 

Horace  Reed,  M.  D.,  Missouri,  1901. 

Associate  Professor  of  Surgery,  (1910),  1916. 
618  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Henry  Hubbard  Foster,  A.  B.,  Cornell,  1899;  LL.  B.,  Harvard.  1908. 
Professor  of  Law,  (1910). 

John  Begg  Cheadle,  A.  B.,  Kansas,  1898;  LL.  B.,  1902;  J.  D.,  Chicago, 
1916;  S.  J.  D.,  Harvard,  1916. 
Professor  of  Law,  1909,  (1911). 

Victor  Henry  Kulp,  Ph.  B.,  Chicago,  1905;  J.  D.,  1908. 
Professor  of  Law,  (1911). 

XOn  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1917-18. 
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JJOHN  Alley,  A.  B.,  Kingfisher  College,  1902;  A.  B.,  Harvard,  1908. 
Professor  of  Government,  (1911). 

Roy  Temple  House,  A.  B.,  Miami,  1900;  A.  M.,  1903;  Ph.  D.,  Chicago, 
1917. 

Professor  of  German,  (1911). 

John  Archer  Hatchett,  M.  D.,  Missouri  Medical  College,  St.  Louis,  1884. 
Professor  of  Obstetrics,  (1911),  1915. 
El  Reno,  Oklahoma. 

James  Irwin  Tucker,    B.  S.,  Tufts,  1901;  LL.  B.,  Boston  Evening  Law 
School,  1909. 

Director  of  the  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering,  (1911),  1913. 

*Abraham  Lincoln  Blesh,  M.  D.,  Northwestern,  1889. 
Associate  Professor  of  Surgery,  (1912),  1916. 
606-10  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Lauren  Haynes  Buxton,  M.  D.,  Vermont,  1884;  LL.  D.,  Central  Univer- 
sity. Pella,  Iowa,  1907. 
Professor  of  Otology,  Rhinology,  and  Laryngology,  (1912),  1915. 
106  Indiana  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Gayfree  Ellison,  B.  S.,  Bethany  College,  1898;  M.  D.,  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege, 1903. 
Professor  of  Bacteriology,  1910,  (1912). 

Andrew  Clarkson  Parsons,  A.  B.,  Nebraska,  1903. 

Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  High  School  Inspector,  (1912). 
Warren  Waverley  Phelan,  A.  B.,  Columbia,  1894;  A.  M.,  1896;  Ph. 
George  Washington  University,  1905. 
Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Education.  (1912),  1913. 
Edward  Francis  Davis.  M.  D.,  Miami  Medical  College,  University  of 
Cincinnati.  1902. 
Associate  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  1911,  (1913).  1915. 
313  Colcord  Building.  Oklahoma  City. 
Eva  Ellsworth  Duncan,  Cornell  College,  Iowa;  Berlin;  Paris. 

Professor  of  Public  School  Music  and  Piano,  1911.  (1913).  1915. 
Charles  Francois  Giard,  Graduate  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music> 
1905. 

Professor  of  Piano  and  Theory  of  Music,  1912,  (1913).  1915. 

+0n  leave  of  absence  for  military  service  from  April  1,  1917. 
*0n  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1917-18. 
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John  Smith  Hartford,  M.  D.,  Kansas  City  Medical  College,  1901. 
Professor  of  Gynecology,  1910,  (1913),  1915. 
411  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

George  Althouse  LaMotte,  B.  L.,  Missouri  Valley  College,  Marshall, 
Missouri,  1897;  M.  D.,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
1901. 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  1910,  (1913). 
518  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Lewis  Jefferson  Moorman,  B.  S.,  Georgetown  College,  Kentucky,  1898; 
M.  D.,  Hospital  College  of  Medicine  (Central  University) ,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  1901. 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  1910,  (1913),  1916. 
618  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Leonard  Blaine  Nice,  Ph.  B.,  Ohio  University,  1908;  Ph.  D.,  Clark,  1911. 
Professor  of  Physiology,  (1913). 

Lea  Armistead  Riely,  A.   B.,  Hanover  College,  Indiana,  1895;  M.  D., 
University  of  Louisville,  1898;  A.  M.,  Hanover  College,  1901. 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  1910,  (1913). 
335  American  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Angelo  C.  Scott,  A.  B.,  Kansas,  1877;  A.  M.,  1880;  LL.  B.,  LL.  M., 
Columbian  University  Law  School,  1885;  Lit.  D.,  College  of  Em- 
poria, 1916. 

Director  of  Extension  Lectures,  University  Extension,  with  rank  of 
Professor,  (1913). 

Joseph  Whitefield  Scroggs,  A.  B.,  Lafayette,  1875;  D.  D.,  Washburn, 
1902;  A.  M.,  Lafayette,  1910. 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Information  and  Welfare, 
University  Extension,  with  rank  of  Professor,  (1913). 

Harry  Coulter  Todd,  B.  A.,  Acadia  College,  Canada,  1897;  M.  D.,  Bow- 
doin,  1900;  M.  A.,  Acadia  College,  Canada,  1907. 
Associate  Professor  of  Otology,  Rhinology,  and  Laryngology,  1912, 
(1913),  1915. 

506  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Antonio  DeBord  Young,  M.  D.,  Barnes  Medical  College,  St.  Louis,  1895. 
Professor  of  Neurology,  1910,  (1913),  1915. 
319  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Edmund  Pendleton  Randolph  Duval,  B.  S.,  Texas,  1901;  M.  A.,  1902; 
A.  M.,  Harvard,  1904. 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  (1914). 
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*JosEPH  Warren  Madden,  A.  B.,  Illinois,  1911;  J.  D.,  Chicago,  1914. 
Professor  of  Law,  (1914). 

William  Anton  Schmidt,  A.  B.,  Willamette,  1909;  0.  B.,  1910;  M.  A., 
Washington,  1911;  Ph.  D.,  Chicago,  1916. 
Professor  of  Educational  Administration,  (1914),  1916. 

Richard  Gray  Soutar,  B.  A.,  Wisconsin,  1912. 
Professor  of  Physical  Education,  (1914). 

Lyman  P.  Wilson,  B.  S.,  Knox,  1904;  J.  D.,  Chicago,  1907. 
Professor  of  Law,  (1914). 

Jesse  Lee  Rader,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1908;  M.  A.,  1913. 

Librarian,  with  rank  of  Associate  Professor,  1908,  (1915). 

Samuel  Robert  Cunningham,  M.  D.,  Medical  College  of  Indiana,  Indian- 
apoHs,  1899. 

Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology,  1910,  (1915). 

509  American  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Patricio  Gimeno,  B.  A.,  Academy  of  Art,  Valencia,  Spain,  1883. 
Professor  of  Spanish,  1911,  (1915),  1917. 

Robert  Lord  Hull,  A.  B.,  Bowdoin,  1897;  M.  D.,  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  Philadelphia,  1902. 
Associate  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery,  1911,  (1915). 
830  American  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Everett  Samuel  Lain,  M.  D.,  Vanderbilt,  1900. 

Associate  Professor  of  Dermatology,  Electro-Therapy,  and  Radiog- 
raphy, 1912,  (1915). 
404  Patterson  Building,  Oklahoma  City, 

Robert  Elmore  Looney,  M.  D.,  University  of  Nashville,  1902. 
Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  1910,  (1915). 

622  State  National  Bank  Building.  Oklahoma  City. 

Millington  Smith,  M.  D.,  Missouri  Medical  College,  St.  Louis,  1881. 
Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  1910,  (1915). 
319  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

William  Merritt  Taylor,  B.  S.,  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,  Winches- 
ter, Kentucky,  1894;  M.  D.,  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College,  New  York  City,  1898. 
Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  191],  (1915). 
509-12  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 


*0n  leave  of  absence,  1917-18. 
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Arthur  Weaver  White,  B.  A.,  Monmouth  College,  1898;  M.  D.,  Rush 
Medical  College,  1902;  A.  M..  Monmouth  College,  1908. 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  1912,  (1915).  1916. 
219  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City 

Harold  Harvey  Herbert,  A.  B.,  IlUnois,  1912;  M.  A.,  Wisconsin.  1918. 
Director  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  Professor  of  Journalism, 

1913,  (1915),  1917. 

John  Mosby  Alford,  M.  D.,  Tulane,  1895, 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  1911,  (1915). 
307  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

John  W.  Duke,  M.  D.,  Memphis  Hospital  Medical  College,  1891. 

Professor  of  Mental  Diseases  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  (1915), 
1916. 

Guthrie,  Oklahoma. 

Arthur  Barto  Adams,  A.  B.,  South  Carolina,  1910;  M.  A.,  Columbia, 
1912;  Ph.  D.,  1916. 
Director  of  the  School  of  Public  and  Private  Business,  Professor 
of  Economics,  1913,  (1916).  1917. 

.  Eugene  Dixon,  M.  D.,  Louisville  Medical  College,  1894. 
Associate  Professor  of  Otology,  Rhinology,  and  Laryngology,  1915, 
(1916). 

706  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

aniel  Wilson  Griffin,  M.  D,,  University  College  of  Medicine,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  1899. 
Associate  Professor  of  Mental  Diseases  and  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
(1916). 

EUBEN  Morgan  Hargrove,  M.  D.,  Texas,  1912;  B.  S.,  Oklahoma.  1917. 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  (1916). 

ester  William  Wallace  Morrow,  M.  E.,  Cornell,  1911. 

Director  of  the  School  of  Electrical  Engineering,  Professor  of  Elec- 
trical Engineering,  1913,  (1916),  1917. 

illiam  Jones  Wallace,  Ph.  C,  University  of  the  SouthI  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  1900;  M.  D.,  1901. 
Associate  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  and  Syphilology, 

1914.  (1916). 

201  American  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

On  leave  of  absence  for  service  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
1917-18. 
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^Herbert  Lucius  Whittemore,  _B.  S.,  Wisconsin,  1903;  M.  E.,  1910. 
Professor  of  Mechanics,  (1916),  1917. 

Frederick  Frank  Blachly,  A.  B.,  Oberlin,  1911;  Ph.  D,,  Columbia,  1916. 
Associate  Professor  of  Government,  1916,  (1917). 

*Paul  S.  Carpenter,  Graduate  Combs  Broad  Street  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Philadelphia,  1912. 
Associate  Professor  of  Viohn,  1914,  (1917). 

Ulysses  Jackson  Griffith,  A.  B.,  Indiana,  1894. 

Associate  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  1916,  (1917). 

Oscar  Brousse  Jacobson,  B.  F.  A.,  Bethany  College,  Kansas,  1904;  Paris; 
F.  A.  B.,  Yale,  1916. 
Associate  Professor  of  Art,  1915,  (1917). 

Wann  Langston,  M.  D„  Oklahoma,  1916. 

Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Pathology,  1916,(1917). 
325  E.  Fourth  Street,  Oklahoma  City. 

Lewis  Spencer  Salter,  B.  M.,  Oklahoma,  1912;  B.  A.,  1917, 

Associate  Professor  of  Piano  and  Theory  of  Music,  1911,  (1917). 

George  Frederick  William  Schmidt,  B.  M.,  Oklahoma,  1912. 
Associate  Professor  of  Voice,  1913,  (1917). 

*Frank  Bruner  Sorgatz,  M.  D.,  Northwestern,  1907. 

Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Pathology  (Research),  1911,  (1917). 
419  Insurance  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Robert  Craig  Terrell,  B.C.E.,  Kentucky,  1906;  C.  E.,  1908. 

Associate  Professor  of  Highway  Engineering,  1916,  (1917). 

John  William  Bridges,  B.  S.,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  1916;  M.  S.,  1917. 
Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education,  (1917). 

James  C.  Davis,  M.  E.,  Purdue,  1914. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mechanics,  (1917). 

Fred  Warde  Padgett,  B.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  1912;  M.  S.,  1913. 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  (1917). 

Frank  Girard  Tappan,  A.  B.,  Washington  and  Jefferson,  1904;  A.  M., 
1909;  M.  E.,  Cornell,  1907. 
Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  (1917). 

lOn  leave  of  absence  for  service  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of 

Standards,  1917-18. 
*0n  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1917-18. 
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Assistant  Professors 
John  Frederick  Kuhn,  Ph.  G.,  Illinois,  1893;  M.  D.,  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, 1901. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  1912,  (1913). 
619-20  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Joseph  Thomas  Martin,  A.  B.,  St.  Mary's  College,  Kansas,  1903;  A.  M., 
1906;  M.  D.,  St.  Louis  University,  1907. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  1911,  (1913),  1915. 
319  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Joseph  Fife  Messenbaugh,  M.  D.,  Missouri  Medical  College,  St.  Louis, 
1^  1898. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  1910,  (1913). 
518  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Arthur  Anderson  Will,  M.  D.,  Albany  Medical  College,  1900. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Rectal  Surgery,  1912,  (1913). 
219  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Andrew  Robert  Ramey,  A.  B.,  Milliken,  1897;  M.  A.,  Virginia,  1902. 
Assistant  Professor  of  English,  (1914). 

Benjamin  Gilbert  Owen. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Coach,  1905,  (1915). 

*Floyd  Jackson  Bolend,  Ph.  C,  Oklahoma,  1901;  M.  D.,  College  of  Phys- 
icians and  Surgeons,  St.  Louis,  1906. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  1912,  (1915). 
304-7  Security  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Thomas  Craig  Burns,  M.  D.,  Union  College,  Albany,  New  York,  1908. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Neurology,  1912,  (1915). 
Security  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Leila  Edna  Andrews,  M.  D.,  Northwestern,  1900. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  1914,  (1915). 
405  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

IHarry  Clinton  Gossard,  B.  S.,  Ohio  Northern,  1907;  Ph.   D.,  Johns 
Hopkins,  1914. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  1914,  (1915). 

August  Steitz,  B.  A.,  New  York  University,  1905:  M.  A.,  Yale,  1906: 
Ph.  D.,  New  York  University,  1914. 
Assistant  Professor  of  German,  1914,  (1915). 

*0n  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1917-18. 
XOn  leave  of  absence,  1917-18. 
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John  Arthur  Reck,  M.  D.,  Marion  Sims  College  of  Medicine,  St.'  Louis, 
1893. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Gynecology,  1914,  (1915). 
735  American  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Harriet  Julia  Hopkins,  B.  S.,  Columbia,  1914. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Domestic  Science,  (19l5). 

Isaiah  March  Rapp,  A.  B.,  Ursinus,  1903;  Ph.  D.,  Chicago,  1915. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  (1915). 

Casriel  J.  FiSHMAN,  Ph.  C,  Michigan,   1902;  B.  S.,  1906;  M.  D.,  Rusk 
Medical  CoUege,  1908. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  1911,  (1916). 
835  American  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

WiLUAM  Alonzo  Fowler,  L.  I.,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  1905;  M.  D.,  University  of  Nashville,  1908. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  1912,  (1916). 
534  Lee  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

^Lester  Clyde  Lichty,  B.  S.  in  M.  E.,  Nebraska,  1913;  M.  S.  in  M.  E.,  Illi- 
nois, 1916. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  (1916). 

Victor  Elvert  Monnett,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1912. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Geology,  (1916). 

^Ambrose  Henry  Stang,  C.  E.,  Syracuse,  1910;  A.  M.,  Michigan,  191S; 
Ph.  D.,  1916. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  (1916). 

Emery  Nelson  Ferriss,  Ph.  B.,  Leander  Clark  College,  Iowa,  1904;  A.  M., 
Iowa,  1905;  Ph.  D.,  1908. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  (1917). 

Nathan  Altshiller,  M.  S.,  University  of  Ghent,  Belgium,  1909:  D.  Sc., 
1911. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  1916,  (1917). 

*Rex  George  Bolend,  B.  S.,  Illinois,  1909;  M.  D.,  St.  Louis,  1911. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  and  Syphilology.j 
1912,  (1917). 

201  American  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Alberta  Bragg,  Graduate  of  American  Conservatory  of  Music,  Chicag 
1911;  Paris,  1912-15. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Voice,  1916,  (1917). 

*0n  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1917-18. 
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Cyril  Ebert  Clymer,  M.  D.,  St.  Louis,  1910. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  1913.  (1917). 
224  Lee  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Edward  Everett  Dale,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1911;  A.M.,  Harvard,  1914. 
Assistant  Professor  of  History,  1914,  (1917). 

Charles  Ernest  Decker,  A.  B..  Northwestern,  1906;  A.M..  Chicago,  1908; 
Ph.  D.,  Chicago.  1917. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Geology,  1916,  (1917). 

Lawrence  Nelson  Morgan,  B.  A.,  North  Carolina,  1914,  A.  M.,  Harvard, 
1916. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English,  1912,  (1917). 

Thomas  Bruce  Robb,  B.  A.,  Park  College,  Missouri,  1912;  M.  A.,  Yale, 
1914. 

Acting  Director  of  the  School  of  Public  and  Private  Business,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Economics,  1915,  (1917), 

Arthur  James  Williams,  B.  S.,  Chicago,  1912;  M.  S.,  Iowa,  1914. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Geology,  1916,  (1917). 

John  Ray  Cable,  B.  A.,  B.  S.,  Missouri.  1913;  A.  M.,  Chicago,  1917. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  (1917). 

Holly  Estil  Cunningham,  B.  A..  Lebanon-Wilmington,  Ohio,  1908;  M.  A., 
Chicago,  1914. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy,  (1917). 

*HuGHES  B.  Davis,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1917. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  (1917). 

Franz  Kuschan,  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Music. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music,  (1917). 

Oscar  Andreas  Joseph  Lehrer.  Graduate,  Industrial  Arts  and  Com- 
merce College,  Hermanstadt,  Austria,  1887. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music,  (1917). 

Rafael  Marin,  B  A.,  Theological  Seminary,  Santander,  Spain,  1904. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish,  (1917). 

Margaret  June  Mitchell,  Ed.  B.,  Iowa  Teachers'  College,  1900;  Ed.  M., 
1901;  Ph.  B,  Chicago,  1910;  M.  A.,  1914. 
Director  of  Correspondence  Study,  with  rank  of  Assistant  Professor, 
(1917). 

*0n  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1917-18. 
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Thomas  Franklin  Pierce,  A.  B„  National  Normal  University,  1896;  A. 
M.,  1904. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  (1917). 

Sandford  Meddick  Salyer,  B.  A.  Amherst,  1904;  A.  M.,  Harvard,  1914. 
Assistant  Professor  of  English,  (1917). 

Frederick  Earle  Tarman,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1910. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism,  (1917). 

tMARY  Fulton  Gibbons,  Graduate,  Royal  Academy,  Berlin;  Vienna. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Violin,  (1917). 

^George  Bernard  Helmrich,  B.  M.  E.,  Michigan,  1915. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  (1918). 
Instructors 

Rachel  Revell,  Ph.  B.,  Iowa  State  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  1904;  Grad- 
uate of  Sargent's  School  for  Physical  Education,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  1907. 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education,  (1913). 

*George  Hunter,  M.  D.,  Louisville  Medical  College,  1904. 
Instructor  in  Obstetrics,  (1914). 

213  Baltimore  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Everett  Sterling  Davis. 

Instructor  in  Shop  Practice,  (1914). 

JEdmund  Berrigan,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1917. 

Assistant  in  Extension  Division,  with  rank  of  Instructor,  (1914). 

Edgar  D.  Meacham,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1914;  A.  M.,  Harvard,  1917. 
Instructor  in  Mathematics,  (1914). 

+M0LLIE  Anne  Peterson,  Graduate  Pratt  Institute,  1912;  Ph.  B.,  Chicago, 
1914. 

Instructor  in  Domestic  Art,  (1914). 

Gilbert  Harmer  Smith,  B.  A.,  Trinity  College,  North  Carolina,  1904; 
B.  D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  1908. 

Instructor  in  Sociology,  1914,  (1917). 
John  Paine  Torrey,  M.  D.,  Harvard,  1896. 

Instructor  in  Anatomy  and  Physical  Diagnosis,  (1915),  1916. 

fBegan  service  November  6,  1917.    Resigned  January  1,  1918. 

^Began  service  January  1,  1918. 

*0n  leave  of  absence  for  miUtary  service,  1917-18. 

XOn  leave  of  absence,  1917-18. 

+0n  leave  of  absence,  first  semester,  1917-18. 
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^Walter  Stanley  Campbell,  B.  A.,  Oxford,  1911;  M.  A..  1916. 
Instructor  in  English,  (1915). 

tHowARD  Benjamin  Cross,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1915. 
Instructor  in  Zoology,  (1915). 

Clark  Snell,  B.  Mus.,  Simpson,  1909. 
Instructor  in  Piano,  (1915). 

Albert  Clifford  Hirschfield,  M.  D.,  Indiana,  1908;  B.  S.,  Oklahoma,  1914. 
Instructor  in  Obstetrics,  1916,  (1917). 

209  American  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Edna  Holland,  G.  N.,  Wichita  Hospital  Training  School,  Kansas,  1901; 
Post-graduate,  General  Memorial  Hospital,  New  York,  1907. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  with  rank  of  Instructor,  (1916). 
325  E.  Fourth  Street,  Oklahoma  City. 

Royal  Edgar  Jeffs,  B.  S.,  Iowa  State  College,  1906;  M.  S.,  1910. 
Instructor  in  Botany,  (1916). 

*George  Davidson  McLean,  Ph.  B.  Mississippi,  1897;  M.  D.,  Vanderbilt, 
1902. 

Instructor  in  Surgery,  (1916). 

506  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

JHelen  Phipps,  B.  a.,  Missouri,  1905;  M.  A.,  Texas.  1913. 

Instructor  in  Spanish,  (1916). 
*Marion  Mansfield  Roland,  M.  D.,  Jefferson  Medical  College,Philadelphia, 
1908. 

Instructor  in  Dermatology,  Electro-Therapy,  and  Radiography,  (1916). 
404  Patterson  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 
Lloyd  Melville  Sackett,  M.  D.,  University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  1903. 
Instructor  in  Gynecology,  (1916). 
201  American  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City, 
*Fenton  Mercer  Sanger,  Ph.  B.,  Hartford  College,  Kentucky,  1894;  B.  Sc.. 
1896;  M.  Sc.,  Taylor  University,  Indiana,  1901:  M.D.,  Epworth,  1907, 
Instructor  in  Gynecology,  (1916). 
504  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 
Carrie  Edna  Staggs,  B.  M.,  Stephens,  1909;  Graduate,  Art  Department, 
University  of  Michigan,  1913. 
Instructor  in  Piano,  (1916). 

*0n  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1917-18. 

tOn  leave  of  absence,  1917-18. 

XOn  leave  of  absence  from  January  20,  1918. 
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Marvin  Elroy  Stout,  M.  D.,  Epworth,  1910, 
Instructor  in  Surgery,  (1916). 

606  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Charles  Benjamin  Taylor,  M.  D.,  Georgetown  University,  1905. 

Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  and  Syphilology,  (1916). 
411  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Walter  William  Wells,  M.  D.,  Epworth,  1910. 
Instructor  in  Obstetrics,  (1916). 
434  Lee  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Leon  Forest  Wood,  B.  S.  in  E.  E.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1913. 
Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering,  (1916). 

I^UE  M.  Westfall,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Ophthalmology,  (1917). 
220  Lee  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

(feiARLES  Lincoln  White,  D.  D.  S. 

Clinical  Consultant  in  Dental  Surgery,  (1917). 
611  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

jEvA  Marie  Anderson,  B  A.,  Oklahoma,  1914. 
Instructor  in  Public  Speaking,  1915.  (1917). 

RosETTA  Angeline  Briegel,  B.  a,,  Oklahoma,  1915;  M.  A.,  1916. 
Instructor  in  Chemistry,  1915,  (1917). 

*Milton  Mack  Heath,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1916;  M.  A.,  1917. 
Instructor  in  Ancient  Languages,  1916,  (1917). 

*David  Matthew  Logan,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1916. 

Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  1916,  (1917). 

John  Peebles  McClure,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1916. 

Instructor  in  English  and  Library  Assistant,  1916,  (1917). 
{^Clarence  Verne  Nichols,  Ph.  C,  B.  S.,  Oklahoma,  1914;  B.  A.,  1917. 

Instructor  in  Pharmacy,  1916,  (1917). 
Ernest  Weld  Scudder,  A.  B.,  Rutgers,  1912. 

Instructor  in  Geology,  (1917). 
Helen  Roberta  Barrett,  B.  Lit.,  Liberty  Woman's  College,  Missouri,  1911: 
A.  B.,  Chicago,  1915;  B.  Exp.,  Columbia  College  of  Expression. 
Chicago,  1916. 

Instructor  in  Public  Speaking,  (1917). 


tOn  leave  of  absence,  1917-18. 

*0n  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1917-18. 

<^0n  leave  of  absence  for  military  service  from  January  1,  1918. 
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^Jerome  Benjamin  Burnett,  B.  S.,  Nebraska,  1916. 
Instructor  in  Geology,  (1917). 

Arthur  Brown  Chase,  M.  D.,  Harvard  Medical  School,  1892. 
Instructor  in  Therapeutics,  (1917). 
506-8  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Mary  Eolian  Coppedge,  B.  A.  Oklahoma.  1917. 

Instructor  in  Education  and  Psychology,  (1917). 

Rafael  Echeverria,  B.  A.,  California,  1915. 
Instructor  in  Spanish,  (1917). 

Austin  Lee  Guthrie,  A.  B.,  Cincinnati,  1904;  M.  D.,  1907. 

Instructor  in  Otology,  Rhinology,  and  Laryngology,  (1917). 

106  Indiana  Building,  Oklahoma  City.  , 

Joshua  Bryan  Lee,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1917. 
Instructor  in  Public  Speaking,  (1917). 

t Jennie  Erickson  Loucks,  B.  A.,  B.  M.,  Oklahoma,  1915. 
Instructor  in  Piano,  (1917). 

Edith  Mahier,  Graduate  Sophia,  Newcomb  College  Art  School,  1916. 

Instructor  in  Art,  (1917). 
Philip  George  Phelps,  A.  B.,  Kingfisher.  1915. 

Extension  Field  Agent,  with  rank  of  Instructor,  (1917). 
Randall  Stewart.  B.  S.,  Vanderbilt,  1917. 

Instructor  in  English,  (1917). 
t*EARL  LeRoy  Yeakel,  B.  S.,  B.  a.,  Oklahoma,  1914;  M.  D.,  Northwest- 
ern, 1916. 

Instructor  in  Bacteriology,  (1917). 

Additional  Summer  Session  Instructors  (1917) 
J.  F.  Wellemeyer. 

Instructor  in  Education. 

KiRBY  FiTZPATRICK. 

Instructor  in  Military  Science. 
Harry  Gehman  Good. 

Instructor  in  Education  and  Psychology. 
Lynn  B.  Mitchell. 

Instructor  in  Latin. 

§  Began- service  October  15,  1917. 
iBegan  service  October  22,  1917. 
tBegan  service  October  10,  1917. 

*0n  leave  of  absence  for  military  service  from  December  1,  1917. 
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Assistants 

Lucille  Johnson,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1916;  M.  A.,  1917. 
Assistant  in  Chemistry,  1916,  (1917). 

Jean  Marie  Mauk,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1916. 
Assistant  in  English,  1916,  (1917). 

Alice  Buckley  Alexander,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1917. 
Assistant  in  Latin.  (1917). 

Lee  Vaughn  Hull,  Ph.  C,  Oklahoma,  1914;  B.  S.,  1915.  » 
Assistant  in  Pharmacy,  (1917). 

Gordon  Stater,  LL.  B.,  Oklahoma,  1917. 

Debate  Coach,  with  rank  of  Assistant.  (1917). 

Edward  Kitchell  Witcher,  A.  B.,  Illinois,  1912. 
Assistant  in  English,  (1917). 

Teaching  Fellows 
Elwood  C.  Madden,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1916. 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Education,  (1917). 

Eleanor  Morgan,  B.  A.,  North  Carolina  State  Normal  College,  1914. 
Teaching  Fellow  in  English,  (1917). 

Special  Lecturers  and  Special  Directors 

Daniel  Webster  Ohern,  A.  B.,  Drake  University,  1898;  A.  M.,  West 
Virginia,  1899;  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1907. 
Special  Lecturer  on  Oklahoma  Geology,  (1908),  1912. 

Robert  Lee  Williams,  A.  M.,  LL,  D. 

Governor  and  Ex- Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Lecturer  on 
the  Oklahoma  Constitution,  (1909). 
State  Capitol,  Oklahoma  City. 

Charles  B.  Ames,  A,  B.,  LL.  B. 

Ex-Supreme  Court  Commissioner.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law, 
(1909). 

512  American  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Malcolm  E.  Rosser,  LL.  B. 

Ex-Supreme  Court  Commissioner.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law, 
(1909). 

Lawrence  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

William  Robinson  Molinard,  E.  E.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1893. 
Lecturer  on  Electrical  Power  Plant  Engineering,  (1913). 
Insurance  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 
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Stuart  Appleton  Courtis. 

Consulting  Director  of  the  Department  of  Measurement,  Efficiency, 
and  Standardization,  School  of  Education,  (1913). 
82  Eliot  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Matthew  J.  Kane. 

Ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of 
Law,  (1913). 

Lawrence  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

J.  H.  Keaton,  B.  S.,  LL.  B. 

Ex-Judge,  District  Court.  Ex-Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of 
Law,  (1913). 

Terminal  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Herbert  Delavan  Mason,  LL.  B. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1913) 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

James  Franklin  Noble,  A.  B.,  Kansas,  1892;  LL.  B.,  Northwestern,  1894. 
Lecturer  in  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Engineering,  (1913). 
Pioneer  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Lloyd  A.  Roland,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar,   Lecturer  on  Oil  and  Gas  Law,  (1913). 
Bartlesville,  Oklahoma. 

Charles  West,  A.  B. 

Ex- Attorney  General  of  Oklahoma.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law, 
(1913). 

Lawrence  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

H.  H.  Rogers,  B.  S. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar.    Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1914). 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

R.  A.  Kleinschmidt,  B.  L.,  LL.  B, 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1914). 
Patterson  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Frank  Wells,  LL.  B. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1914). 
Terminal  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Clinton  Orvin  Bunn. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1915). 
Ardmore,  Oklahoma. 
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Ralph  E.  Campbell,  B.  S.,  A.  B. 

United  States  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Oklahoma. 
Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1915). 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

C.  G.  Horner. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1915). 
Guthrie,  Oklahoma. 

W.  C.  Jackson. 

Member  of  the  State  Industrial  Commission.  Lecturer  in  the  School 
of  Law,  (1915). 

409  Patterson  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

D.  A.  Richardson. 

Ex-Judge  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Appeals.  Lecturer  in  the  School 
of  Law,  (1915). 

512  American  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

John  F.  Sharp,  LL.  B. 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law, 
(1915). 

State  Capitol,  Oklahoma  City. 

Rutherford  Brett. 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1916) . 
State  Capitol,  Oklahoma  City. 

Summers  Hardy. 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1916). 
State  Capitol,  Oklahoma  City. 

Samuel  W.  Hayes. 

Ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of 
Law,  (1916). 

811  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

W.  A.  Ledbetter. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1916). 
818-23  American  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Walter  A.  Lybrand,  Ph.  B.,  J.  D. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar.    Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1916) . 
609  Terminal  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

A.  A.  McDonald,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 

Member  of  the  State  Industrial  Commission.  Lecturer  in  the  School 
of  Law,  (1916). 
Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma. 
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J.  S.  Mullen. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar,  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1916). 
Ardmore,  Oklahoma. 

George  B.  Rittenhouse. 

Ex-Supreme  Court  Commissioner.   Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law, 

(1916)  . 

402  Insurance  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Warren  K.  Snyder. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1916). 
406-8  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

Charlls  M.  Thacker. 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1916). 
500  Lawrence  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

J.  P.  Whittinghill,  B.  S.,  LL.  M. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar.  Lecturer  in  the  School  oi  Law,  (1916). 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Preston  S.  Davis. 

Judge  District  Court.   Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1917). 

A.  M.  deGraffenried. 

Judge  District  Court.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1917). 

Hugh  A.  Ledbetter. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1917). 

J.  H.  MiLEY. 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,(1917). 

Robert  M.  Rainey. 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law, 

(1917)  . 

Charles  B.  Selby. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1917). 

Paul  A.  Walker,  B.  A.,  LL.  B. 

Counsel  for  Corporation  Commission.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law, 
(1917). 

Business  Officers  , 
JosiAH  Lawrence  Lindsey. 
Financial  Clerk,  (1912). 

Paul  Hill  Fesler. 

Chief  Clerk,  School  of  Medicine,  Oklahoma  City,  (1914). 
325  E.  Fourth  Street.  Oklahoma  City. 
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Grace  Binford  Smith,  Ph.  B.,  Lincoln  College,  1912. 
Cataloger,  Library,  (1914). 

^Luther  Wesley  Kibler,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1916;  M.  A.,  1917. 
Assistant  Registrar,  (1916). 

"Emil  Rudolph  Kraettll 

Secretary  to  the  President,  (1916). 

Jennie  Fidelia  Pickering. 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  President,  (1916). 

Chauncey  H.  Black. 

Secretary,  Student  Employment  Bureau  for  Men,  (1917). 

Dorothy  Fry. 

Assistant  Registrar,  (1917). 

Frances  V.  Furman. 

Assistant  in  the  Library,  (1917). 

Ella  Mansfield. 

Clerk,  High  School  Inspector's  Office,  (1917). 

Nelle  Summers,  A.  B.,  Alabama,  1912. 

Secretary,  Student  Employment  Bureau  for  Women,  (1917). 

Oklahoma  Geological  Survey 
Charles  William  Shannon,  A.  B.,  Indiana,  1906;  A.  M.,  1907. 
Director,  Oklahoma  Geological  Survey,  1912,  (1913). 

George  Edgar  Burton,  A.  B.,  Indiana,  1908. 
Assistant  Director,  1915,  (1916). 

Fritz  Aurin,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1914;  M.  A.,  1915. 
Field  Geologist.  (1916). 

Charles  William  Honess,  B.  A.,  Oberlin,  1912;  M.  A.,  Cornell,  1915. 
Assistant  Geologist,  (1916). 

^Verdi  Valentine  Waite,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1916;  M.  A.,  1917. 
Geological  Chemist,  (1915). 


*0n  leave  of  absence  for  mihtary  service,  1917-18. 
^Resigned  January  1,  1918. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 


Administrative  Council:  The  president,  the  vice-president,  and 
the  deans. 

Adnnission  and  Affiliation:  Professors  Newby,  Kulp,  Parsons, 
Brewer,  Mr.  Meacham. 

Advanced  Standing:  Professors  Gittinger,  Felgar,  Holmberg, 
Monnet,  Long,  Browne. 

Assembly  Committee:    Professors  Monnet,  Holmberg,  Sturgis. 

Athletics:    Professors  Felgar,  Sturgis,  Morrow. 

Buildings  and  Grounds:    The  president,  ex  officio,  chairman. 
Sub-Committee  on  Plans  for  Buildings:  Professors  Holmberg, 
Gimeno,  Jacobson. 

Sub-Committee  on  Location  of  Buildings,  Roads,  Walks, 
Tunnels,  Sewers,  etc.:    Professors  Felgar,  DeBarr,  Tucker. 

Sub-Committee  on  Trees  and  Shrubbery:  Professors  Van 
Vleet,  Monnet,  Duval. 

Committee  of  Audit:    Professors  Cheadle,  Van  Vleet,  Brev/er. 

Conferences  and  Conventions:  Professors  Scroggs,  Van  Vleet, 
Newby. 

Eligibility  in  Athletics:  Professors  G.Y.Williams,  Floyd,  Wilson. 

Entrance  Examinations:  Professors  Hadsell,  Steitz,  Dale,  Mr. 
Meacham,  Miss  Briegel. 

Graduate  Studies:  Professors  Van  Vleet,  G.  Y.  WilHams,  Phelan, 
Gittinger,  Hadsell. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation:  Professors  Felgar,  Ellison,  DeBarr,  Har- 
grove. 

Interscholastic  Meet:  Professors  Morrow,  Soutar,  Salter,  Par- 
sons, Herbert,  Browne,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Meacham. 

Library:    Professors  Rader,  Nice,  Floyd,  Turley. 

Lyceum:    Professors  Holmberg,  Dowd,  Kulp. 

Military  Affairs:  Professors  Terrell,  G.  Y.  Williams,  Reaves, 
Ellison. 

Oratory  and  Debate:    Professors  Foster,  Scott,  W.  A.  Schmidt. 
Program:    Professors  Reaves,  Foster,  Hadsell,  House,  Morrow. 
Recommendations:    Professors  Phelan,  DeBarr,  Sturgis. 
Bulletin  of  University  Studies:      Professors  Reaves,  Scroggs, 
Paxton,  Tucker,  Haseman. 

University  Publications:    Professors  Newby,  Herbert,  Lane. 
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OFFICIAL  ADVISERS 
Graduate  School:    The  dean. 
College  of  Artfe  and  Sciences: 

Freshmen:  The  dean  and  freshman  advisers.  (Freshmen  should 
consult  the  dean  and  not  the  freshman  advisers  in  regard  to  en- 
rollment.) 

Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors:    The  major  professors. 

Unclassified  Students;    The  dean. 
School  of  Fine  Arts:   The  dean. 
School  of  Law:    The  dean. 

School  of  Medicine:    Oklahoma  City,  the  dean;  Norman,  the  assistant 
dean. 

School  of  Pharmacy:    The  dean. 
College  of  Engineering: 
Freshmen:  The  dean. 

Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors:    The  directors. 
Training  School  for  Nurses:    Superintendent  of  the  hospital. 

FACULTY  AND  STUDENT  COUNCILS 
Athletic  Council:     Appointed   by   the   president:  Faculty, 
Professors  Felgar,  Sturgis,  Morrow;  Alumnus,  Newby.  Elected  by  the 
Athletic  Association:  Faculty,  Mr.  Meacham;  Students,  Messrs.  Graham 
Johnson,  Earl  Bechtold,  Luther  Miller,  E.  G.  Wilmoth. 

Oratorical  Council:    Faculty  Members,  Professor  Herbert,  As- 
sistant Professor  Dale;  Students,  Lawrence  Bea-ttie,  Ethel  Adams,  i 
Harold  Sanders,  Ann  Anderson,  Fannie  Inez  Bell,  Louise  Bierer,  Lucile 
Johnson,  \nnie  Rowland,  Margaret  Harlow,  Inez  Lemon,  Myrtle  Roe,  ' 
Ida  Salin  Williams,  Jed  J.  Johnson,  W.  J.  Holleman,  Maurice  Merrill, , 
Mark  Grimes,  Elgin  Groseclose,  Earl  Pruet,  Van  W.  Stewart,  Will  V. 
Cruce. 

Bureau  of  Standards:    Professor  Haseman,  Director;  Professor 
Morrow  and  Professor  G.  Y.  Williams,  Assistant  Directors. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  STATE 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  is  a  part  of  the  public  educational 
system  of  the  state.  The  governing  body  of  the  institution  is  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  six  members  appointed  by  the  Governor.  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  Oklahoma,  the  university  provides  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue the  work  that  is  begun  in  the  public  schools,  and  furnishes, 
without  charge  for  tuition,  facilities  for  academic  training  and  for 
thorough  professional  study.  The  university  reahzes  the  necessity  of 
fitting  into  the  public  school  system  of  the  state;  this  is  shown  by  its 
attitude  toward  the  requirements  for  admission.  A  graduate  of  any 
four-year  high  school  that  maintains  certain  standards  is  admitted 
without  examination  to  freshman  standing.  In  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  plan  of  admission,  high  schools  are  bringing  up  their 
work  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  these  standards.  Provision  has 
been  made  by  the  university  for  visiting  schools,  and  for  giving 
them  such  suggestions  and  assistance  in  the  matter  of  correlation  as 
they  desire.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  requirements  for  the  affili- 
ation, or  the  recognition,  of  high  schools  may  be  found  under  the  head 
of  "Affihation  of  Secondary  Schools." 

Apart  from  this  close  connection  with  the  public  schools,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  to  reach  general  readers  and 
investigators  throughout  Oklahoma.  It  is  able  to  serve  the  general 
public  chiefly  through  University  Extension,  which  is  described 
under  the  proper  head.  So  far  as  possible,  however,  all  its  equipment 
is  made  useful  to  the  people  of  the  state  at  large.  The  Summer  Ses- 
sion has  been  organized  to  open  the  doors  of  the  university  to  stu- 
dents who  are  unable  to  attend  during  the  school  year. 

Beyond  its  directly  educational  work,  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
stands  as  the  concrete  expression  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  the 
state,  engaged  in  doing  its  part  in  extending  the  field  of  knowledge, 
especially  in  such  directions  as  may  be  of  the  greatest  and  most 
obvious  benefit  to  mankind.  Thus  by  the  action  of  the  legislature  it 
is  called  upon  to  do  such  research  work  as  will  best  aid  the  citizens 
of  the  state.  Also,  by  locating  the  offices  of  the  Geological  Survey 
here,  the  legislature  manifestly  intended  to  use  the  facilities  of  the 
university  for  research  in  such  a  way  as  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  state.    These  modest  beginnings  must  be 
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accepted  as  indications  of  what  will  become  a  very  large  and  impor- 
tant work. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Colleges  and  Schools 
The  University  of  Oklahoma  comprises  the  following  colleges  and 
schools: 

The  Graduate  School 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  including 

The  School  of  Education 

The  School  of  Journahsm 

The  School  of  Public  and  Private  Business 

The  School  of  Social  Service 
The  School  of  Fine  Arts 
The  School  of  Law 
The  School  of  Medicine,  including 

The  Training  School  for  Nurses 
The  School  of  Pharmacy 
The  College  of  Engineering,  including 

The  School  of  Chemical  Engineering 

The  School  of  Civil  Engineering 

The  School  of  Electrical  Engineering 

The  School  of  Engineering  Geology 

The  School  of  Manual  Training 

The  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Work  Offered 

The  Graduate  School  offers  advanced  work  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and  the  higher  degrees  in  engi- 
neering. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers: 

a.  Four  years'  work,  largely  elective,  in  classical,  literary,  and 
scientific  studies,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 

b.  Four  years'  work,  part  of  which  is  given  in  the  School  of 
Medicine,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

c.  Courses  leading  to  a  permanent  state  teachers'  certificate,  in 
addition  to  the  bachelor's  degree. 

d.  Courses  leading  to  a  certificate  in  journalism,  in  public  and 
private  business,  and  in  social  service,  in  addition  to  the  bachelor's- 
degree. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  offers: 

a.  Four  years'  work  in  theory  of  music,  in  piano,  in  voice,  in 
violin,  and  in  violoncello,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

b.  Four  years'  work  in  painting,  in  art  education,  and  in  domestic 
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art,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts,  qualified  by  the  de- 
partment. 

c.  Four  years'  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Expression. 

d.  Courses  in  harp  and  in  cornet  and  other  brass  instruments. 

e.  Graduate  courses  in  piano,  voice,  and  violin  for  those  who  de- 
sire to  make  public  performances  and  repertoire  a  specialty.  No  de- 
gree is  offered  for  this  work. 

f.  Preparatory  work  in  piano,  in  voice,  in  violin  and  in  violoncello. 

g.  Two  years'  work  leading  to  a  certificate  as  Supervisor  of  Pub- 
lic School  Music. 

The  School  of  Law  offers  three  years'  work  leading  to  the  degree 
of  ^Bachelor  of  Laws. 

The  School  of  Medicine  offers  four  years'  work  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  School  of  Medicine  offers  also  three 
years"  work  in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  in  the  University  Hospi- 
tal, leading  to  a  diploma  and  the  title  of  Graduate  Nurse. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  offers  two  years'  work  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy,  three  years'  work  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  and  four  years'  work  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy. 

The  College  of  Engineering  offers  four  years'  work  in  mechanical,  in 
electrical,  in  civil,  and  in  chemical  engineering,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  mechanical,  electrical,  civil,  or  chemical  engineer- 
ing; four  years'  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  engineering  geology;  and  two  years'  work  in  manual  training  lead- 
ing to  a  certificate  in  manual  training. 

Courses  are  offered  for  college  credit  during  the  Summer  Session, 
which  lasts  eight  weeks,  beginning  in  June  just  after  the  close  of  the 
second  semester.  The  aim  of  the  Summer  Session  is  to  meet  the 
needs  especially  of  county  and  city  superintendents,  high  school  and 
grade  teachers,  and  of  university  students  who  want  to  earn  addition- 
al college  credit. 

Faculties  ^ 
Each  college  or  separate  school  has  a  special  faculty  presided 
over  by  a  dean.  The  general  faculty  consists  of  the  president,  the 
vice-president,  the  deans,  all  professors,  associate  professors,  assistant 
professors,  instructors,  assistants,  and  teaching  fellows,  and  the  regis- 
trar ^nd  the  librarian. 

The  faculties  of  the  various  schools  and  colleges  consist  of  the 
president  of  the  university,  the  dean  of  that  school  or  college,  the 
head  of  any  department  offering  courses  required  for  a  degree  in  that 
school  or  college  and  the  instructors  who  teach  required  courses  in 
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that  department,  except  that  sectional  classes  will  be  represented  by 
the  head  of  the  department.  Departments  offering  merely  elective 
courses  in  any  school  or  college  will  be  represented  on  the  faculty  only 
by  the  head  of  the  department. 

Administrative  Council 
The  Administrative  Council  consists  of  the  president,  the  vice- 
president,  and  the  deans. 

HISTORY 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  is  founded  upon  the  authority  of  an 
act  of  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  entitled,  "An  act  to 
locate  and  establish  the  University  of  Oklahoma."  The  act  provided 
that  when  ten  thousand  dollars  and  forty  acres  of  land  should  be  given 
to  the  territory  by  the  city  of  Norman  the  school  should  be  located  at 
that  place.  These  requirements  having  been  met,  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  was  estabhshed  at  Norman  in  1892, 

The  law  states  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  school  as  follows: 
"(6787)  Sec.  9.  The  object  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  shall 
be  to  provide  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
various  branches  of  learning  connected  with  scientific,  industrial,  and 
professional  pursuits,  in  the  instruction  and  training  of  persons  in  the 
theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and  also  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  this  territory  in  what  regards  the  rights  and  duties 
of  citizens. 

"(6788)  Sec.  10.  The  college  department  of  arts  shall  embrace 
courses  of  instruction  in  mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  sciences 
with  their  applications  to  the  industrial  arts,  such  as  agriculture, 
mechanics,  engineering,  mining  and  metallurgy,  manufactures, 
architecture,  and  commerce,  and  such  branches  included  in  the 
college  of  letters  as  shall  be  necessary  to  proper  fitness  of  pupils  in 
the  scientific  and  practical  courses  of  their  chosen  pursuits,  and 
in  military  tactics;  and  in  the  normal  department  the  proper  instruc- 
tion and  learning  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  in  the  common 
schools;  and  as  soon  as  the  income  of  the  university  will  allow,  in 
-such  order  as  the  wants  of  the  public  shall  seem  to  require,  the  said 
courses  in  the  sciences  and  their  application  to  the  practical  arts  shall 
be  expanded  into  distinct  colleges  of  arts,  and  shall  embrace 
a  liberal  course  of  instruction  in  languages,  literature,  and 
philosophy,  together  with  such  courses  or  parts  of  courses  in  the 
college  of  arts  as  the  regents  of  the  university  shall  prescribe. 

"(6789)  Sec.  11.  The  university  shall  be  open  to  female  as  well 
as  to  male  students,  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  the 
board  of  regents  may  deem  proper,  and  all  able-bodied  male  students 
of  the  university  in   whatever  college  may  receive  instruction  and 
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discipline  in  military  tactics,  the  requisite  arms  for  which  shall  be 
furnished  by  the  territory." 

The  first  legislature  of  the  state,  in  1907,  adopted  the  territorial 
law  in  the  provisions  quoted  above,  with  such  additions  and  changes 
in  details  as  seemed  necessary  at  the  time. 

The  university  accepted  students  for  the  first  time  in  the  fall  of 
1892.  In  the  spring  of  1893  work  was  begun  on  the  first  building,  which 
was  occupied  the  following  September.  During  the  first  years  the  in- 
stitution was  a  university  in  name,  only;  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
students  were  members  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  preparatory  school. 

Dates  of  Organizal  ion  of  Schools  and  Colleges 

Colleges  and  schools  have  developed  in  the  following  order: — 
The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1893;  the  School  of  Pharmacy, 
two-year  plan,  1893,  four-year  plan,  1908,  three-year  plan,  1914;  gradu- 
ate work,  1899,  the  Graduate  School  organized  separately,  1909;  the 
School  of  Music,  1899,  reorganized  as  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  1903;  the 
School  of  Medicine,  first  two  years'  work,  1900,  third  and  fourth  years, 
1910;  the  School  of  Applied  Science  and  the  School  of  Mines,  1904,  re- 
organized as  the  College  of  Engineering,  1909;  the  Summer  Session, 
1908;  the  School  of  Law,  1909;  the  School  of  Education,  1909;  Training 
•School  for  Nurses,  1912;  School  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  1913,  reor- 
ganized as  the  School  of  Public  and  Private  Business,  1917;  School  of 
of  Journahsm,  1913;  School  of  Social  Service,  1917;  School  of  Manual 
Training,  1917. 

First  Degrees  and  Certificates 

The  first  class  was  graduated  from  the  School  of  Pharmacy  in 
1896;  the  first  degrees  were  granted  by  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  1898;  the  first  master's  degree  was  granted  in  1900; 
the  first  degree  was  granted  by  the  Sch(?ol  of  Fine  Arts  in  1905;  the 
first  in  engineering,  in  1908;  the  first  for  the  four-year  course  in  phar- 
macy, in  1910;  the  first  by  the  School  of»Law,  in  1910;  the  first  by  the 
School  of  Medicine,  in  1910;  the  first  nurse's  diploma,  in  1913;  certifi- 
cates in  Commerce  and  Industry,  and  in  Journalism  were  first  granted 
in  1915. 

Presidents  of  the  University 

David  Ross  Boyd  waspresident  of  the  university  from  1892  to  1908. 
Arthur  Grant  Evans  was  president  of  the  university  from  1908  to  1911 . 
Julien  Charles  Mennet  was  acting  president  during  the  school  year 
1911-12.  Stratton  Duluth  Brooks  became  president  of  the  university 
on  May  1,  1912. 
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SUPPORT 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  is  supported  from  the  general  revenue 
of  the  state  and  from  the  income  received  from  lands  set  aside  by 
Congress  out  of  the  public  domain  as  an  endowment  for  the  state 
schools. 

The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  is  as  follows: 
For  Support  and  Maintenance 


Salaries    Maintenance  Total 

General  appropriation                      $185,600        $91,400  $277,000 

From  section  13                                 55,200          13,800  69,000 

From  new  college  lands                      43,200          10,800  54,000 

Revolving  fund  (Est.)                                           13,520  13,520 

Total  $284,000      $129,520  $413,520 

For  Buildings 

Auiitorum   $150,000 

Library  (Wmg)                                                           .  _  75,000 

Geology  Building   100,000 

State  Hospital  .   200,000 

Total   $625,000 


The  endowment  in  land  was  made  by  Congress  in  two  grants: 
Section  13  in  each  township,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Cherokee 
Outlet  and  in  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  reservations, 
opened  for  settlement  in  1901,  was  reserved  for  the  university,  nomial 
schools,  preparatory  school,  and  agricultural  college.  The  lands  so  re- 
served are  leased  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  named.  In  addition  to 
Section  13,  the  enabling  act,  approved  June  16,  1906,  granted  to  the 
university  250,000  acres  of  land  to  be  taken  from  any  public  lands 
within  the  state,  remaining  unfiled  as  homesteads  on  that  date. 

The  legislature  provided  for  the  sale  of  these  lands,  the  proceeds 
of  such  sale  to  be  set  aside  for  the  university.  The  total  value  of  land 
endowment  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  school  lands  is  estimated 
at  $3,670,000. 

GROUNDS 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  occupies  a  campus  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  acres.  This  includes,  besides  the  original  forty  acres, 
twenty  acres  of  land  adjoining,  given  by  the  people  of  Norman  in  1902, 
and  sixty  acres  additional  land  lying  contiguous  to  the  original  campus, 
which  was  obtained  in  1914  in  exchange  for  a  section  of  land  granted 
to  the  university  by  Congress  in  1907.  By  this  exchange  the  university 
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also  secured  a  president's  house  and  several  lots  adjacent  to  the  cam- 
pus. 

The  foresight  of  the  early  administration  of  the  university  provid- 
ed for  the  planting  of  an  abundance  of  trees,  which  have  now 
grown  to  such  proportions  as  to  increase  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
location.  During  the  last  few  years  the  campus  has  been  beautified 
by  careful  planting  of  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  rearrangement 
of  walks  and  driveways. 

Two  athletic  fields  have  been  established  on  the  campus,  one  for 
the  men  and  one  for  the  women.  The  athletic  field  for  the  men,  known 
as  Boyd  Field,  contains  a  quarter-mile  running  track,  two  gridirons,  and 
two  baseball  diamonds.  Alongside  the  field  is  a  grandstand  with 
seating  capacity  for  three  thousand  people.  The  entire  field  is  en- 
closed by  a  permanent  hedge.  A  new  athletic  field  of  much  larger 
dimensions  is  being  developed  as  rapidly  as  funds  permit. 

BUILDINGS 

The  first  building,  completed  in  1893,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
January,  1903.  Old  University  Hall,  completed  in  March,  1903,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  December,  1907.  Science  Hall  and  the  Carnegie 
Library  were  erected  in  1904.  The  later  buildings  are  planned  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  systematic  scheme  for  landscape  and  design. 

New  Buildings 

.  The  Sixth  Legislature  in  1917  appropriated  $150,000  for  an  audi- 
torium, $75,000  for  a  wing  of  a  new  library,  and  $100,000  for  a  geology 
building.  A  state  hospital  was  established  at  Oklahoma  City  with  an 
appropriation  of  $200,000.  the  hospital  to  be  under  the  management  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  School  of  Medicine.  These  four  new 
buildings,  which  will  be  thoroughly  modern  fireproof  structures,  will  be 
completed  as  soon  as  possible.  In  addition  to  the  above  new  build- 
ings the  university  acquired  the  Oklahoma  City  Emergency  Hospital 
Building  under  a  ninety-nine  year  lease  to  the  School  of  Medicine, 
dated  July  1,  1917. 

University  Hall 

University  Hall,  completed  in  1912,  is  a  handsome  structure  of 
stone  and  brick,  in  the  collegiate  Gothic  style.  Its  dimensions  are  197 
feet  by  71  1-2  feet.  It  is  fireproof  throughout.  It  contains  the  offices 
of  administration  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  class  rooms.  It  stands 
almost  on  the  site  of  the  University  Hall  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1907. 

Science  Hall 

Science  Hall  is  a  three-story  building  63  feet  by  125  feet,  built  of 
gray  pressed  brick,  with  limestone  trimmings.    This  building  was  first 
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used  in  September,  1904.  The  laboratories  and  recitation  rooms  for 
pharmacy,  pathology,  geology,  physiology,  bacteriology,  botany,  edu- 
cation, psychology,  and  philosophy  are  in  Science  Hall. 

Library 

The  library  building  is  a  gift  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  It  is  built  of 
gray  pressed  brick,  and  consists  of  two  stories  and  a  basement.  The 
general  reading  room,  the  offices,  and  the  stack  room  are  on  the  first 
floor.  On  the  second  floor  is  a  large  room  used  for  general  meetings. 
In  the  basement  are  special  reading  rooms,  the  offices  of  the  Exten- 
sion Division,  and  the  offices  of  the  Oklahoma  Geological  Surv^ey. 
Engineering  Building 

During  the  session  of  1909-10,  a  substantial  building  was  erected 
for  the  College  of  Engineering.  While  the  ultimate  design  for  this 
building  is  that  it  shall  be  used  for  the  shops,  it  is  so  constructed  that 
it  makes  provision  at  present  for  the  technical  work  of  the  college.  The 
building  is  brick,  concrete,  and  stone,  two  stories  high,  217  feet  by  38 
feet,  with  a  one-story  wing  for  the  foundry,  38  feet,  10  inches,  by  30 
feet,  2  inches.  In  1917  an  addition,  37  feet  by  183  feet,  was  con- 
structed which  provides  space  for  the  wood  shops,  electric,  hydraulic 
and  materials  laboratories.  The  whole  is  fireproof.  It  is  adjacent  to 
the  university  heating  and  power  plant  and  is  supphed  with  steam 
and  power  from  this  plant  for  the  operation  of  all  machinery  in  the 
university.  The  rooms  of  the  second  story  give  accommodations  for  the 
engineering  hbrary,  for  recitations,  and  all  work  in  drafting.  The  first- 
floor  space  is  devoted  to  the  laboratory  work  in  mechanical  and 
electrical  engineering. 

Monnet  Hall 

The  law  building,  known  as  Monnet  Hall,  was  first  occupied  at  the 
opening  session  in  September,  1913.  It  is  128  feet  long  and  55  feet 
wide,  with  additional  14-foot  entrance  projections  on  the  east  and  west. 
It  is  built  of  Bedford  stone,  its  architectural  lines  following  in  the  main 
those  of  University  Hall.  It  is  centrally  located,  overlooking  the  ova  I,  and 
constitutes  one  of  the  wings  of  the  permanent  group  of  buildings  of  which 
University  Hall  is  the  center.  It  has  three  stories  and  a  basement,  and 
contains  every  feature  necessary  for  a  modern  law  school.  This  build- 
ing is  one  of  unusual  beauty,  solidity,  and  convenience.  It  is  fireproof 
throughout.  In  the  basement  are  located  the  Historical  and  Ethnologi- 
cal Museum,  and  the  exhibit  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  the  labora 
tory  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

DeBarr  Hall 

The  chemistry  building,  known  as  DeBarr  Hall,  was  first  occupied 
in  September,  1916.    It  consists  of  a  basement  and  four  stories.  The 
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building,  constructed  of  concrete  and  Algonite  store,  is  thoroughly 
fireproof;  it  measures  64  feet  by  128  feet.  In  equipment  and  construc- 
tion it  is  thoroughly  modern.  It  contains  laboratories  and  class  rooms 
for  all  the  branches  of  chemistry,  an  auditorium  seating  220  students, 
private  research  laboratories  and  offices  for  the  instructors,  storage 
rooms,  balance  rooms,  and,  adjacent  to  the  building  but  connected 
.with  it,  an  underground  storage  room  for  inflammables  and  acids  and  an 
independent  gas  plant.  All  the  laboratories  are  supplied  with  uniform 
equipment,  consisting  of  tables  and  all  necessary  fittings:  gas,  water, 
live  steam,  compressed  air,  vacuum,  direct  current,  three  alternating 
current  lines, — one  for  lighting,  one  for  hght  power,  and  one  for  heavy 
power, — and  a  storage  battery  current.  The  zoology  museum,  labora- 
tories, class  rooms,  and  offices  occupy  the  third  floor. 

Medical  Buildings 
The  anatomy  building  at  Norman  is  situated  west  of  the  other 
temporary  buildings  on  the  campus.  The  work  of  the  other  medical 
departments  at  Norman  is  conducted  in  Science  Hall  and  in  DeBarr 
Hall.  The  work  in  Oklahoma  City  is  carried  on  at  the  Emergency 
Hospital  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Stiles  Streets,  where  offices, 
recitation  rooms,  laboratories,  and  a  library  are  provided.  This 
building  provides  space  for  operating  rooms,  examining  rooms,  dispen- 
sary, clinical  work,  X-Ray  plant,  and  museum.  The  University 
Hospital  is  located  at  325  East  Fourth  Street,  Oklahoma  City.  It  is 
a  modern,  thoroughly  equipped  hospital  of  sixty  beds.  The  handsome 
residence  at  317  East  Fourth  Street  is  used  as  a  nurses'  home 
The  various  hospitals  and  infirmaries  of  Oklahoma  City,  with  which 
the  School  of  Medicine  is  affiliated,  are  described  in  fufl  in  the  special 
bulletin  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Gymnasium 

The  Gymnasium,  built  in  1903,  is  a  frame  building,  100  feet  by  100 
feel,  divided  into  eight  rooms.  The  main  class  room  is  40  feet  by 
60  feet  and  20  feet  high,  with  a  gallery  seating  200  people;  it  is  equip- 
ped with  apparatus  for  drills,  and  for  class  and  individual  exercises. 
Locker  rooms  for  men  and  for  women,  containing  in  all  509  steel  lock- 
■ers,  and  hot  and  cold  shower  and  spray  baths,  are  provided.  The 
wings,  for  lockers,  are  16  feet  by  80  feet. 

Journalism  Building 

The  School  of  Journalism  is  located  in  a  frame  building.  There 
is  a  class  room,  laboratory,  and  office,  and  adjacent  thereto,  the  uni- 
versity print  shop  and  book  bindery. 
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Junior  High  Sclnool  Building 
The  Junior  High  School  Building  is  a  frame  structure  used  at 
present  for  the  observation  and  practice  work  of  the  department  of 
education  and  for  the  work  of  the  department  of  domestic  science. 

Domestic  Art  Building 

The  Domestic  Art  Building  is  a  small  frame  structure  devoted  to 
the  uses  of  the  department  of  domestic  art. 

Work  Shop 

The  Work  Shop  is  a  permanent  brick  building  .erected  in  1914, 
one  story  in  height,  containing  the  carpenter  shop,  paint  shop,  lumber 
room,  bath  and  locker  rooms  for  the  athletic  teams,  and  office  of  the 
general  manager  of  athletics. 

Greenhouse 

A  greenhouse,  ample  in  size  to  accommodate  the  most  urgent 
present  needs,  was  erected  in  1914  for  the  use  of  the  department  of 
botany  and  the  university  landscape  gardener.  Adjacent  thereto  is 
the  university  nursery,  the  experimental  plots  for  agricultural  educa- 
tion, and  the  pharmaceutical  garden. 

Heating  and  Power  Plant 

The  buildings  of  the  university  are  heated  and  lighted  from  a  cen- 
tral plant  built  and  equipped  in  1914.  This  plant  is  connected  by 
tunnels  with  the  various  buildings  of  the  university.  It  supplies  not 
only  heat  and  light  but  all  power  used  for  the  machinery  in  the  vari- 
ous shops  and  laboratories.  It  is  used  also  as  an  experimental  plant 
by  the  students  in  mechananicald  electrical  engineering. 

LABORATORIES 

The  university  has  the  following  laboratories,  each  with  well 
selected  apparatus  and  equipment  to  which  additions  are  being  made 
each  year: 

An  anatomical  laboratory 

An  assaying  laboratory 

A  bacteriological  laboratory 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  laboratories. 

Three  botanical  laboratories 

Eleven  chemical  laboratories 

A  civil  engineering  laboratory 

An  educational  laboratory 

An  electrical  engineering  laboratory 

Three  geological  laboratories  and  in  addition  those  maintained 
for  the  State  Geological  Survey 
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A  journalism  laboratory 

A  materials  testing  laboratory 

A  mechanical  engineering  laboratory 

A  laboratory  for  pathology  and  histology 

A  pharmaceutical  laboratory 

A  photometric  laboratory 

Two  physical  laboratories 

Two  physiological  laboratories 

A  psychological  laboratory 

A  telephone  engineering  laboratory 

Five  zoological  laboratories 

COLLECTIONS 

The  botanical,  zoological,  paleontological,  and  geological  collections 
are  excellent.  In  1912  the  Carroll  collection  of  eggs,  birds,  animals, 
and  shells  was  purchased,  with  the  result  that  the  university  now  has 
one  of  the  best  zoological  collections  in  the  Southwest.  Mr.  L.  L.  Dor- 
rance,  one  of  the  first  two  graduates  of  the  university,  has  deposited 
in  the  zoological  museum  a  very  fine  collection  of  butterflies  and 
moths,  comprising  about  650  species,  which  he  collected  in  Costa  Rica. 
The  paleontology  collection  was  very  materially  increased  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1917  by  the  purchase  of  about  1U,000  fossils  from  the  Reverend 
John  Bennet  of  Kansas  City.  Exchanges  are  now  being  made  with 
other  institutions  which  will  add  several  thousand  more  specimens  to 
the  collection. 

The  School  of  Medicine  has  a  good  collection  of  gross  and  micro- 
scopic pathologic  specimens. 

The  university  historical  and  ethnological  collections  are  being 
rapidly  augmented.  In  addition  to  those  owned  by  the  university, 
several  very  valuable  collections  have  been  deposited  with  it  or  lent 
to  it  for  safekeeping  and  exhibition.  Two  prehistoric  races  of  Oklahoma 
are  represented  in  the  collections  by  typical  specimens  of  their  handi- 
work, namely,  the  earth-house  people  and  the  cave  dwellers,  both  col- 
lections having  been  secured  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  A  number 
of  portraits,  photographs,  papers,  manuscripts,  documents,  and  other 
raluable  matter  pertaining  to  the  early  history  of  Oklahoma  and  other 
western  states  have  also  been  secured  as  a  nucleus  of  a  library  and 
museum  for  use  in  practical  research.  These  collections  are  appropri- 
ately housed  in  fireproof  quarters,  and  are  displayed  in  suitable 
exhibition  cases. 

THE  LIBRARIES 

The  general  library  is  under  the  control  of  the  library  committee, 
which  is  composed  of  the  librarian,  as  chairman,  and  three  other 
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members  of  the  university  faculty.  On  regular  school  days  the  library 
is  open  from  7:45  a.  m.  to  6:00  p.  m.  and  from  7:00  to  10:00  p.  m.  On 
Saturday  the  hours  are  from  9:00  a.  m.  to  5:00  p.  m. 

The  library,  including  departmental  collections  and  government 
pubUcations,  which  it  receives  as  a  government  depository,  numbers 
30,000  volumes.  Selection  of  the  books  has  been  made  with  much 
care,  with  the  needs  of  a  modern  university  constantly  in  view.  The 
Dewey  decimal  classification  is  followed.  Government  publications 
which  may  be  of  immediate  use  are  being  cataloged  and  shelved 
with  the  rest  of  the  library  according  to  subjects,  a  process  which  will 
be  continued  as  time  permits. 

Students  and  officers  of  the  university  may  draw  out  books  for 
home  use  in  accordance  with  the  published  regulations.  Persons  not 
connected  with  the  university,  but  known  to  the  librarian,  are  invited 
to  make  use  of  the  books  in  the  reference  room  of  the  library.  Gifts 
to  the  library  are  gladly  received  and  promptly  acknowledged. 

A  library  deposit  of  three  dollars  is  required  of  all  students. 

Information  about  the  use  of  the  hbrary,  catalog,  and  various  in- 
dexes and  library  aids  will  be  given  on  request. 

The  departmental  library  of  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Norman  is 
situated  in  Science  Hall,  where  there  is  a  well-selected  and  increasij  g. 
collection  of  books  and  periodicals  pertaining  to  the  medical  sciences. 

The  library  of  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Oklahoma  City  contains 
a  well-selected  list  of  text-books  and  works  of  reference.  New  books 
and  publications  are  being  added  constantly.  The  reading  room  is 
supplied  with  the  leading  medical  periodicals.  The  librarian  is  con- 
stantly in  attendance  to  aid  workers  in  their  investigations. 

The  departmental  library  of  the  College  of  Engineering  is  situated 
in  the  Engineering  Building.  It  contains  books,  magazines,  and  technical 
literature  of  value  to  the  engineer. 

The  departmental  library  in  geology  is  in  Science  Hall  adjacent 
to  the  geological  laboratories.  It  contains  the  important  literature  and 
maps  pertaining  to  geology. 

The  law  library  is  on  the  third  floor  of  Monnet  Hall.  The  books 
have  been  carefully  selected.  Several  of  the  leading  law  journals  are 
kept  constantly  on  file.  A  member  of  the  law  faculty  has  general 
supervision  of  the  reading  room  and  student  assistant  librarians  are 
in  charge  to  give  needed  information  and  maintain  order.  The 
library  is  open  during  the  day  and  in  the  evening. 

The  departmental  library  in  zoology  is  located  on  the  third  floor  of 
DeBarr  Hall.  It  contains  all  the  important  literature  needed  by  stu- 
dents of  that  science. 
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UNIVERSITY  PUBLICATIONS 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  Bulletin:  The  University  of  Okla- 
homa Bulletin  is  the  official  publication  of  the  university.  Its  object 
is  to  set  before  the  public  information  about  the  different  departments 
of  the  university,  and  to  provide  a  way  for  the  publishing  of  depart- 
mental reports  and  such  other  matter  as  the  university  believes  will 
be  helpful  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  state. 

University  Studies:  University  studies  are  published  at  irregu- 
lar intervals.  The  publication  now  known  as  "University  Studies" 
takes  the  place  of  the  Research  Bulletin  which  was  published  from 
1909  until  1912. 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  Magazine:  The  University  of 
Oklahoma  Magazine  is  published  once  a  month  by  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism. 

The  Alumni  Directory:  In  October  of  each  year  the  university 
publishes  an  Alumni  Directory,  containing  names,  addresses,  occupa- 
tions, and  other  information  about  alumni. 

The  University  and  Editor:  The  University  and  Editor,  suc- 
cessor to  the  News- Journal,  is  published  weekly  by  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism for  the  purpose  of  supplying  news  items  about  the  university 
and  information  useful  to  the  editors  of  Oklahoma  papers. 

STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Oklahoma  Daily:  The  Oklahoma  Daily  is  published  five 
times  a  week  by  the  students  of  the  university. 

The  Oklahoma  Weekly:  The  Oklahoma  Weekly  is  published 
each  Monday  during  the  school  year  and  sent  to  the  high  school  seniors 
of  the  state.    It  was  estabUshed  in  1916. 

The  Sooner:  The  Sooner  is  an  annual  pubhshed  by  the  Stud- 
ent Association. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

All  student  organizations  that  may  have  relations  with  the  public 
are  under  the  control  of  the  university.  They  must,  on  organization, 
present  the  plan  of  their  proposed  undertaking  to  the  Administrative 
Council  and  receive  from  the  council  a  certificate  of  approval.  All  or- 
ganizations under  the  control  of  one  or  more  members  of  the  faculty 
and  all  literary  and  debating  societies  are  required  to  furnish  from 
time  to  time  such  information  as  may  be  desired  by  the  council. 

General  Organizations 
The  Alumni  Association:  The  Alumni  Association  was  organized 
by  the  first  graduates  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1898.  All 
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graduates  of  the  university  are  now  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
association.   The  university  now  has  1518  graduates. 

The  Student  Association:  The  Student  Association  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1912.  Every 
student  in  the  university  is  a  member  of  it.  The  executive  committee 
of  the  association  is  the  Student  Council,  which  is  composed  of  the 
officers  of  the  association  and  representatives  from  each  of  the  classes 
and  departments.  The  aim  of  the  association  is  to  unify  the  student 
body,  and  control  all  activities  not  otherwise  taken  care  of  and  all 
matters  of  general  student  concern. 

The  Athletic  Association:  The  Athletic  Association  has  con- 
trol of  intercollegiate  and  local  athletic  contests.  Membership  is  open 
to  both  men  and  women.  It  also  has  charge  of  the  athletic  grounds  and 
equipment.  Its  executive  body  is  a  council  composed  of  faculty, 
alumni,  and  student  members. 

The  Women's  Athletic  Association:  The  Women's  Athletic 
Association  was  organized  in  1913,  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  inter- 
est in  outdoor  athletics  for  women.  Its  emblems  are  awarded  by  the 
general  Athletic  Council. 

The  Oratorical  Association:  The  Oratorical  Association 
manages  the  intercollegiate  debates  and  oratorical  contests.  It  is 
governed  by  a  council  composed  of  faculty  and  student  members. 

The  Women's  Council:  The  Women's  Council,  organized  in 
1912,  is  composed  of  one  representative  from  each  house  in  which  women 
students  room.  The  function  of  the  council  is  to  serve  as  a  medium 
of  communication  between  the  women  students  and  the  administra- 
tive authorities  of  the  university.  The  council  establishes  and  enforces 
certain  regulations  affecting  social  affairs. 

Debating  and  Literary  Societies 

The  Senate:  The  Senate  was  organized  in  1897  for  practice  in 
debate  and  parliamentary  drill.    It  is  for  juniors  and  seniors  only. 

The  Websterian:  The  Websterian  society  was  organized  in 
1903  for  practice  in  general  Uterary  society  work.  It  admits  fresh- 
men and  sophomores  to  membership. 

The  House  of  Representatives:  The  House  of  Representatives 
was  organized  in  1905  toco-operate  with  the  Senate.  It  admits  fresh- 
men and  sophomores. 

The  Zetalethean:  The  Zetalethean  society  was  organized  in 
1904.    It  is  a  hterary  society  for  the  women  of  the  university. 

The  Philologian:  The  Philologian  Literary  Society  was  organ- 
ized in  1912.    It  is  a  literary  society  for  women  students. 

The  Eudelphian:  The  Eudelphian  is  a  literary  society  for  women. 
It  was  organized  in  November,  1914. 
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The  Athenaean:  The  Athenaean  Debating  Society  is  an  organ- 
ization for  students  of  all  classes.    It  was  organized  in  1914. 

The  Grub  Street  Club:  The  Grub  Street  Club  was  organized  in 
1914  by  students  and  faculty  members  interested  in  literary  and  jour- 
nalistic pursuits,  both  current  and  classical. 

The  Pierian:  The  Pierian  is  a  literary  society  for  women.  It 
was  organized  in  1915. 

Departmental  Clubs 

The  Pick  and  Hammer  Club:  The  Pick  and  Hammer  Club  was 
organized  in  1906  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  students  informed  as  to 
recent  geological  literature  and  of  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent results  of  field  investigations. 

The  Chemistry  Club:  The  Chemistry  Club  was  organized  in 
1908  to  stimulate  interest  in  chemistry  and  to  furnish  an  opportunity 
for  reports  on  original  work. 

The  Engineers'  Club:  The  Engineers'  Club,  organized  in  1910, 
includes  faculty  and  student  members.  It  holds  meetings  once  a 
month,  at  which  specially  prepared  papers  on  engineering  subjects 
are  read  and  discussed. 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers:  The  University  of 
Oklahoma  branch  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers 
was  organized  in  1912.  It  is  an  official  branch  of  the  parent  organiza- 
tion. Its  membership  is  from  students  in  the  School  of  Electrical 
Engineering  and  other  students  interested  in  electrical  matters. 
Monthly  meetings  are  held. 

The  Stockonian  Pharmaceutical  Club:  The  Stockonian  Phar- 
maceutical Club  was  organized  in  1913  for  the  purpose  of  having  dis- 
cussions on  topics  of  current  pharmaceutical  and  scientific  interest.  It 
is  literary  in  its  aims. 

The  Business  Opportunity  Club:  The  Business  Opportunity 
Club  was  organized  in  1914.  Membership  is  confined  to  the  students 
in  the  School  of  Public  and  Private  Business.  The  purpose  of  this  club 
is  to  find  out  what  opportunities  there  are  for  students  after  gradua- 
tion. Meetings  are  held  twice  a  month  and  lectures  are  given  by 
prominent  business  men. 

The  Mechanical  Engineering  Society:  The  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering Society  was  organized  by  students  in  mechanical  engineering 
in  December,  1914. 

Les  Beaux  Arts:  The  art  students  of  the  university  organized 
a  club  called  Les  Beaux  Arts  in  1915.  It  is  the  local  chapter  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts. 

Las  dos  Americas:    The  Spanish  Club,  organized  in  1915,  is 
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composed  of  students  of  Spanish.  Its  object  is  practice  in  speaking. 
Spanish. 

Civil  Engineering  Society:  The  Civil  Engineering  Society  was- 
established  at  the  university  in  1916  by  students  in  civil  engineering. 

Wilson  Club:  The  Wilson  Club  was  organized  in  1917  by  students 
interested  in  educational  problems. 

Sooner  Chemical  Society:  The  Sooner  Chemical  Society  was. 
organized  in  1917  by  students  interested  in  the  study  of  chemistry. 

Musical  and  Dramatic  Organizations 
Various  musical  organizations  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  are  de- 
scribed in  the  bulletin  of  that  school.  They  include  the  orchestra, 
band,  glee  club  for  men,  glee  club  for  women,  choral  union,  string 
quartet,  opera  cast,  and  the  like.  For  further  information  see  "Organ- 
izations," School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Ka-nun-ta-Klage:  This  club  dates  from  the  year  1912.  It  was 
organized  to  secure  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  drama  and  prac- 
tice in  the  dramatic  art. 

County  Clubs  and  the  County  Union 

The  students  from  many  of  the  counties  in  Oklahoma  have  organ- 
ized clubs  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  benefit  and  of  making  the  uni- 
versity favorably  known  in  their  home  counties. 

The  County  Union,  composed  of  representatives  from  the  various 
county  clubs,  determines  the  general  policy  and  the  plan  of  action  of 
the  county  clubs. 

Senior  Honor  Societies 

Pe-et:  Pe-et  is  a  senior  honor  organization  for  men.  It  was  es- 
tablished in  1910.  The  members  each  year  select  ten  successors  from 
the  junior  class,  the  choice  being  based  chiefly  upon  scholarship. 

The  Owl  and  Triangle:  The  Owl  and  Triangle,  a  senior  honor 
society  for  women,  was  organized  in  1912,  The  members  are  chosen 
largely  because  of  their  scholastic  ability.  The  seniors  each  year 
select  the  eight  members  from  the  junior  class  who  rank  highest. 

Professional  Fraternities 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  has  been  selected  by  fourteen  of 
the  national  professional  fraternities  as  a  suitable  place  for  estab- 
lishing chapters  of  their  organizations. 

Phi  Delta  Phi:  Phi  Delta  Phi  is  an  honorary  law  fraternity. 
The  local  chapter  was  established  in  1912. 

Phi  Mu  Alpha:  Phi  Mu  Alpha  is  a  national  musical  fraternity 
for  men,  frequently  known  as  Sinfonia  Fraternity.  The  local  chapter 
was  established  in  1912. 
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Phi  Beta  Pi:  Phi  Beta  Pi  is  an  honorary  medical  fraternity.  The 
local  chapter  was  established  in  1912. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi:  Sigma  Delta  Chi  is  a  national  journalistic 
fraternity.    The  local  chapter  was  established  in  1913. 

Phi  Delta  Chi:  Phi  Delta  Chi  is  a  national  pharmaceutical  frater- 
nity.   The  local  chapter  was  organized  in  1913. 

Delta  Sigma  Rho:  Delta  Sigma  Rho  is  a  national  debating 
fraternity.  The  local  chapter  was  established  in  1913.  Membership 
is  confined  to  those  who  have  represented  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
in  intercollegiate  debating  and  oratorical  contests. 

Theta  Sigma  Phi:  Theta  Sigma  Phi  is  a  women's  journalistic 
fraternity.    The  local  chapter  was  established  in  1915. 

Kappa  Delta  Pi:  The  Claxton  Club,  organized  early  in  1915,  later 
in  the  year  became  the  local  chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  the 
national  educational  fraternity. 

Sigma  Delta  Psi:  Sigma  Delta  Psi,  the  honorary  athletic  fra- 
ternity, established  a  chapter  at  the  university  in  1915. 

Alpha  Kappa  Psi:  Students  in  the  School  of  Public  and  Private 
Business  were  granted  a  charter  by  the  Alpha  Kappa  Psi  national 
commercial  fraternity  in  June,  1915. 

Phi  Alpha  Tau:  A  local  dramatic  club  secured  a  charter  from 
Phi  Alpha  Tau,  national  dramatic  fraternity,  early  in  1916. 

Sigma  Tau:  Sigma  Tau,  honorary  engineering  fraternity,  estab- 
lished a  chapter  at  the  university  in  1916. 

Sigma  Gamma  Epsilon:  Sigma  Gamma  Epsilon,  honorary  geol- 
ogy fraternity,  established  a  chapter  at  the  university  in  1916. 

Phi  Alpha  Delta:  Phi  Alpha  Delta,  law  fraternity,  established  a 
chapter  at  the  university  in  1916. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  CONTESTS 

Intercollegiate  Debates:  The  University  of  Oklahoma  con- 
tests annually  with  neighboring  colleges  in  debate.  All  contracts  and 
arrangements  are  made  by  the  council  of  the  Oratorical  Association. 
In  the  past  the  university  teams  have  competed  with  the  universities 
of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Texas,  Southern  California, 
and  Tulane. 

Intercollegiate  Oratorical  Contests:  The  university  contests 
annually  with  colleges  in  Oklahoma  and  in  neighboring  states.  Mr. 
Joshua  Lee,  representing  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  won  the  nation- 
al Prohibition  Oratorical  Contest  in  December,  1916. 

Intercollegiate  Athletic  Contests:  Intercollegiate  contests 
(subject  to  conditions  regarding  membership,  team  organization,  and 
leave  of  absence  imposed  by  the  faculty)  are  held  each  year  with 
other  universities  and  colleges  of  the  Southwest.    All  contracts  and 
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arrangements  are  made  by  the  general  manager  of  athletics  with  the 
approval  of  the  Athletic  Council. 

ATHLETICS 

The  athletic  sports  and  games  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  Athletic  Association  and  the  Athletic 
Council.  The  association  is  an  organization  of  students  for  the  en- 
couragement and  development  of  athletic  sports.  The  council  is  made 
up  of  nine  members:  four  students,  four  members  of  the  faculty,  and 
one  alumnus.  The  four  student  members  and  one  of  the  faculty 
members  are  elected  by  the  Athletic  Association;  the  alumnus  and 
the  other  three  faculty  members  are-  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
university. 

The  Athletic  Council  has  full  control  of  all  athletic  sports,  of  the 
athletic  grounds,  and  of  all  funds  and  properties  of  the  association. 
It  appoints  all  delegates  to  the  conferences  of  any  athletic  association 
of  which  the  University  of  Oklahoma  is  a  member,  selects  all  coaches, 
and  awards  all  athletic  honors.  It  also  decides  all  questions  as  to  the 
eligibility  of  players  except  those  that  have  to  do  with  scholastic 
standing,  which  are  decided  by  the  committee  on  eligibility.  It  is 
also  vested  with  the  right  to  award  all  athletic  emblems. 

The  committee  on  eligibility  is  a  committee  of  three  appointed  by 
the  president  of  the  university  from  the  members  of  the  faculty.  It 
administers  the  regulations  as  to  the  number  of  hours  and  the  quality 
of  work  that  must  be  carried  by  students  before  they  are  permitted  to 
play  on  any  athletic  team. 

Eligibility  in  Athletics 

1.  A  person  eligible  to  compete  in  any  intercollegiate  contest 
must  be  regularly  enrolled  for  and  must  be  maintaining  his  class 
standing  in  at  least  twelve  hours  of  work,  and  must  be  enrolled  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  the  opening  of  the  semester  in  which  the 
contest  takes  place. 

2.  At  least  once  during  the  semester  the  committee  on  eligibility 
shall  investigate  the  class  standing  of  the  several  members  of  the 
teams,  and  shall  report  to  the  general  manager  the  names  of  those 
found  deficient. 

3.  The  investigation  for  the  first  semester  shall  be  on  or  before 
the  first  of  November,  and  for  the  second  semester  shall  be  on  or 
about  the  first  of  May,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  committee 
shall  desire. 

4.  A  student  whose  standing  at  the  investigation  shall  fall  below 
C  minus  in  more  than  one  subject  may  not  compete  m  any  intercol- 
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legiate  event  until  such  deficiency  shall  be  made  up  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  instructor  or  instructors  concerned. 

5.  A  student  failing  to  pass  unconditionally  in  at  least  twelve 
hours  of  work  in  any  semester  may  not  compete  in  any  intercollegiate 
event  during  the  next  semester  he  is  enrolled  This  rule  may  be  waived 
by  the  committee  on  eligibility  in  case  of  a  student  who  receives  a 
cenificate  of  honorable  withdrawal  on  account  of  sickness  or  other 
unavoidable  cause;  of  one  "w  ho  enrolls  after  the  close  of  the  football 
season;  and  of  one  who  removes  conditions,  increasing  the  total  of  his 
credits  for  the  preceding  semester  to  twelve  hours,  not  later  than  the 
first  Saturday  of  the  semester  following  the  one  in  which  the  conditio ns 
were  received;  but  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  entitle  any  such 
student  to  ask  for  a  special  examination  for  the  purpose  of  endeavor- 
ing to  remove  conditions.  This  rule  shall,  however,  in  no  case  violate 
rule  1. 

6.  Technical  work  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  except  for  students 
regularly  enrolled  in  that  school,  and  the  work  in  physical  training  shall 
not  be  counted  in  making  the  required  twelve  hours.  Students  enrolled 
in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  must  be  enrolled  in  at  least  seven  hours  in 
subjects  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  M.  or  the  degree  of  B.  F.  A.,  that 
are  not  included  in  prescribed  technical  work,  and  must  be  maintain- 
ing their  standing  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  their  instructors  that 
they  will  complete  at  least  one- half  of  full  work  for  a  semester  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  current  catalog.  Students  in  art  must  spend  at  least 
fifteen  hours  a  week  in  technical  work  in  the  art  studio. 

7.  Unclassified  students  ehgible  to  compete  in  intercollegiate 
events  must  have  no  fewer  than  eight  units  of  entrance  credit. 

8.  The  term  '"intercollegiate  contest"  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
any  contest  in  which  the  university  is  officially  represented  by  a 
team. 

General  Manager  of  Athletics 
A  general  manager  of  athletics,  designated  by  the  management 
of  the  university,  works  under  the  direction  and  approval  of  the 
Athletic  Council.  He  has  charge  of  all  business  affairs  of  the  council, 
makes  all  schedules  and  contracts  with  other  schools,  keeps  the  records 
of  the  teams  and  players,  accompanies  the  teams  from  home  when 
necessary,  and  is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  all  rules  of  eligi- 
bility. 

THE  INTERSCHOLASTIO  MEET 

The  Interscholastic  Meet  for  locally  supported  high  schools  was 
established  in  the  spring  of  1905.  The  contestants  come  from  the  vari- 
ous high  schools  of  the  state,  and  the  meet  takes  place  at  Norman,  in 
odd  numbered  years  on  the  first  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  in 
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May,  and  in  even  numbered  years  on  the  last  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday  of  April.  The  Interscholastic  Meet  includes  track  and  field 
contests;  a  tournament  in  tennis  singles;  a  tournament  in  tennis 
doubles;  a  championship  baseball  series;  musical  contests  for  three 
scholarships  in  piano,  three  in  violin,  six  in  voice,  including  three  for 
girls  and  three  for  boys;  a  boys'  glee  club  contest;  a  girls'  glee  club  con- 
test; an  orchestra  contest;  an  art  contest;  a  dramatic  reading  contest; 
an  oratorical  contest;  contests  to  decide  the  championship  in  the  Okla- 
homa High  School  Debating  League  series;  contests  for  current  and  an- 
nual high  school  publications;  and  contests  in  manual  training,  me- 
chanical drawing,  and  domestic  science.  The  State  High  School  Con- 
ference for  teachers,  principals,  and  t>uperinten dents  is  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  meet.  Inquiries  concerning  this  meet  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Interscholastic  Meet  Committee,  University  of  Okla- 
homa, Norman,  Oklahoma. 

HONOR  SYSTEM 

During  the  session  of  1916-17  the  honor  system  was  adopted  by 
the  entire  student  body  of  the  university,  to  apply  to  all  work  done  in 
the  class  room  and  on  examinations.  Under  this  system  the  student 
is  pledged  neither  to  give  nor  receive  any  assistance,  whatsoever. 

Proper  regulations  for  administering  the  system  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  student  body. 

The  spirit  of  truth  and  honor,  thus  fostered  in  the  cla<^s  room,  is 
an  efficient  means  of  raising  scholarship,  and  tends  to  inculcate  high 
ideals  of  honor  among  the  students. 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING 

Religious  exercises,  consisting  of  scripture  readings,  singing,  and 
prayer,  are  held  frequently  in  the  university  assembly.  At  these 
exercises  a  special  lecture  or  address  is  given  by  some  noted  speaker. 
Although  attendance  is  voluntary,  the  purposeof  cultivating  the  moral, 
religious,  and  social  spirit  of  the  university  is  heartily  recognized. 
Weekly  prayer  meetings  are  held  by  the  Christian  associations  of  the 
university. 

The  Christian  Associations:  The  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  are  the  centers  of  the  religious  life  of 
the  university,  and  they  are  active  in  all  forms  of  moral  and  Chris- 
tian work  properly  within  the  scope  of  such  organizations.  All 
students  are  invited  to  membership,  either  active  or  associate. 
The  associations  carry  on  social  work,  and  they  aim  to  be  a  practical 
help  to  the  students  in  their  university  life.  Members,  meet  new  stu- 
dents at  the  trains,  aid  them  in  securing  suitable  rooms  and  boarding 
places,  hold  receptions  at  the  opening  of  the  year  and  at  various  other 
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times.  The  secretary  and  officers  of  each  association  are  glad  to  be 
helpful  on  all  occasions. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Secretaries:  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  now  maintain  permanent  general  secretaries. 
They  act  also  as  secretaries  of  the  student  employment  bureaus. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building:  In  1914  the  Young  Mefl's  Christian  As- 
sociation acquired  a  house  which  is  used  as  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building. 
This  property,  which  faces  the  campus,  contains  the  office  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  secretary. 

City  Churches:  The  churches  of  Norman  extend  a  cordial  in- 
vitation to  students  to  join  them  in  their  work. 

DEAN  OF  UNDERGRADUATES 

In  1915  the  office  of  dean  of  undergraduates  was  created.  The 
purpose  of  the  office  is  to  give  advice  and  assistance  to  the  students 
of  the  university,  both  men  and  women,  whenever  requested,  and  to 
provide  control  and  direction  if  such  becomes  necessary.  Students  are 
expected  to  refrain  from  participation  in  social  functions  not  approved 
by  the  dean  of  undergraduates. 

FACULTY  ADVISERS 

Each  student  in  the  university  is  assigned  to  a  member  of  the 
faculty  who  acts  as  his  adviser  and  who  gladly  confers  with  him  in 
any  matters  pertaining  to  the  student's  welfare. 

The  relation  of  the  adviser  to  the  student  is,  as  far  as  possible, 
that  of  a  friendly  counselor,  ready  at  all  times  to  assist  by  encourage- 
ment, advice,  or  warning,  to  the  end  that  the  student  may  be  directed 
along  lines  of  high  ideals  in  scholarship  and  right  living.  The  adviser 
receives  monthly  reports  from  each  of  the  student's  instructors,  and  in 
case  these  reports  show  diminishing  quality  of  work  or  excessive 
absences,  the  adviser  summons  the  student  for  consultation.  Advisers 
are  glad  to  co-operate  with  parents  and  guardians  in  any  way  pos- 
sible. 

BOARD  AND  ROOMS 

Board,  including  furnished  rooms,  can  be  had  for  from  $5.00  to 
$7.00  a  week.  The  average  cost  of  living  is  as  low  in  Norman  as  in  any 
other  town  of  its  size  in  the  state.  The  general  advance  in  prices, 
however,  so  noticeable  during  the  past  several  years,  has  increased 
the  cost  of  living  here  as  elsewhere.  Although  the  increase  is  not  seri- 
ous, it  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

Men  who  desire  assistance  in  finding  rooms  and  board  should 
apply  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary.  Women  should  consult  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  Secretary. 

Men  and  women  students  are  not  permitted  to  room  in  the  same 
house. 
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DORMITORIES 

The  following  dormitories  have  been  established  by  various  re- 
ligious organizations  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  students 
homelike  surroundings  under  Christian  influences.  Each  of  them  is 
equipped  with  modern  conveniences,  including  steam  or  furnace  heat» 
and  is  in  charge  of  a  competent  matron  or  superintendent. 

King  Hall,  a  dormitory  for  young  women,  was  opened  in  September, 
1910.  This  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  is  open  to  all  women  students.  Those  interested  should 
address  the  Matron,  King  Hall.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

The  Young  A^omen's  Christian  Association  dormitory  was  opened 
in  September,  1914.  It  is  controlled  by  the  Young  Women's  Christ  an 
Association  of  the  university,  and  is  open  to  all  women  students. 
Those  interested  should  address  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

The  property  owned  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
furnishes  living  accommodations  for  a  limited  number  of  men.  In- 
quiries should  be  addressed  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SELF-SUPPORT 

There  is  work  to  do  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  and  in  the  city 
of  Norman  by  which  students  may  support  themselves  wholly  or  in  part 
while  attending  school.  The  university  cannot  promise  employment 
to  any  one,  and  it  does  not  encourage  young  people  to  enroll  who  are 
entirely  without  resources,  but  it  does  assist  deserving  students  who 
show  a  willingness  to  help  themselves.  The  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  are  active  in  helping  students,  and 
prepare  lists  of  places  where  work  may  be  had  each  semester.  The 
Christian  association  secretaries  are  secretaries  of  the  student  employ- 
ment bureaus  for  men  and  for  women.  Every  year  students  add  to  their 
income  by  their  labor  outside  of  school  hours;  but  they  rely  on  their 
own  ability,  industry,  and  character  in  all  cases.  Those  older  in  resi- 
dence and  known  to  be  capable  have  the  better  opportunity.  The 
business  men  of  Norman  and  the  citizens  in  general  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  young  people  of  the  university  and  favor  them  whenever 
possible.  Those  with  trades — stenographers,  printers,  etc. — find  work  as 
readily  in  Norman  as  they  would  in  any  other  Oklahoma  city  of  5,000 
inhabitants.  Others  can  get  odd  jobs  to  do  by  the  hour.  Students' 
who  must  work  their  way  are  usually  advised  to  plan  for  an  extra 
year  in  which  to  finish  their  course.  Those  desiring  to  secure  work 
should  address  the  Secretary,  Student  Employment  Bureau,  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 
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STUDENT  LOAN  AID  ASSOCIATION 

The  Oklahoma  University  Student  Loan  Aid  Association  was  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  on  June  22,  1917. 

The  purpose  of  the  corporation  is  to  create  and  maintain  a  fund 
to  be  loaned  to  deserving  students  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  at 
low  rates  of  interest  and  on  such  conditions  as  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  corporation  may  determine;  to  invest  such  fund  or  any  part 
thereof:  and  to  use  the  said  fund  and  the  proceeds  in  any  manner 
that  seems  advisable  to  assist  worthy  students  in  obtaining  an  edu- 
cation. The  corporation  has  power  to  take  real  and  personal  property 
for  the  above  purpose  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise. 

In  making  loans,  preference  is  given  to  seniors  of  the  various 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  university  and  until  such  time  as  the  funds 
of  the  Student  Loan  Aid  Association  are  much  larger  than  they  are 
at  present,  the  amount  available  will  practically  all  be  used  for  mak- 
ing loans  to  seniors.  Full  information  may  be  secured  by  addressing 
the  Secretary,  Student  Loan  Aid  Association,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

SPECIAL  LOAN  FUNDS 

Special  loan  funds  may  be  established  by  any  one  interested  in 
helping  students  through  the  university.  Such  funds  can  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Oklahoma  University  Student  Loan  Aid  Association 
un  Jer  whatever  conditions  are  set  in  the  gift. 

Mary  E.  Brewer  Memorial  Loan  Fund 
The  first  of  these  special  student  loan  funds  to  be  created  is  the 
Mary  E.  Brewer  Memorial  Loan  Fund,  established  by  the  friends  and 
associates  of  the  late  Mary  E.  Brewer,  who  plan  ultimately  to  devote 
$2,000  to  this  noble  purpose. 

FELLOWSHIPS,  SCHOLARSHIPS,  AND  PRIZES 
Fellowships  and  Scholarships:  Appointments  to  fellowships 
and  scholarships  are  usually  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
head  of  the  department  concerned.  Students  who  have  done  work  in 
residence  at  the  university  are,  as  a  rule,  chosen  for  these  positions.  Fel- 
lowships as  a  rule  are  awarded  to  candidates  for  a  graduate  degree, 
while  scholarships  as  a  rule  are  given  to  undergraduate  students.  The 
value  of  the  fellowships  and  scholarships  depends  upon  the  nature  and 
amount  of  work  to  be  done.  For  the  year  1917-18  the  following  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships  were  awarded: 

Fellowships  in  botany,  and  education.  Scholarships  in  chemistry, 
English,  physical  education,  and  zoology. 

Letzeiser  Medals:  Through  the  courtesy  of  Letzeiser  &  Company, 
of  Oklahoma  City,  six  medals,  known  as  the  Letzeiser  medals,  are  given 
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each  year  to  the  best  all-around  students  in  the  university.  Three 
medals,  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  are  provided  for  men  and  wonren, 
respectively.  The  winners  of  the  medals  are  selected  by  a  popular 
vote  of  the  student  body,  from  a  list  of  candidates  whose  eligibility 
is  determined  by  their  standing  in  scholarship  and  their  participation 
in  student  activities. 

Rhodes  Scholarship:  The  Cecil  Rhodes  scholarships  are  of  in- 
terest to  all  the  colleges  of  the  state.  Each  scholarship  gives  the  stu- 
dent three  years  in  Oxford  University,  in  England,  and  carries  with  it  a 
stipend  of  nearly  $1500  a  year,  which  will  pay  the  expenses  for  college 
life  at  Oxford  and  for  some  continental  travel  during  the  summers.  The 
examinations  for  the  Rhodes  scholarships  are  held  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  in  October  of  each  year.  These  examinations  are  quali- 
fying, not  competitive,  the  scholar  being  selected  from  among  those 
passing  the  examination  after  considering  literary  and  athletic  ability, 
qualities  of  manhood,  moral  force  of  character,  etc. 

During  the  great  war  the  appointment  of  Rhodes  scholars  has 
been  postponed,  but  the  quaUfying  examinations  will  be  condu(  t(  d 
each  year,  and  any  applicant  passing  the  examination  will  remain 
eligible  for  appointment  until  he  shall  have  passed  his  twenty-fjfth 
birthday. 

Inquiries  for  further  information  about  the  Rhodes  scholarships 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

The  Butte  Debating  Prize:  Hon.  George  C.  Butte,  of  Muskogee, 
in  1910  established  a  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  be  awarded  to  the 
university  student  receiving  first  honors  in  debate.  Mr.  Butte  offers  this 
prize  annually  for  ten  years. 

Render  Medal  in  Oratory:  A  gold  medal  given  by  Samuel  P. 
Render,  Esq.,  is  awarded  annually  to  the  student  giving  the  best  oration. 
This  contest  is  open  to  both  men  and  women. 

Ames  Peace  Prize:  An  annual  cash  prize  of  $25.00  is  offered 
by  Hon.  C.  B.  Ames,  of  Oklahoma  City,  to  the  winner  of  the  peace 
oratorical  contest  at  the  university.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  in 
1916. 

The  Classen  Cup:  A  prize  cup  given  in  1917  by  Anton  H.  Clas- 
sen, Esq.,  of  Oklahoma  City,  is  awarded  annually  for  one  year  to  the 
student  giving  the  best  "old  line"  oration. 

American  Law  Book  Company  Prize:  The  American  Law  Book 
Company  offers  to  a  third-year  student  in  the  School  of  Law  a  prize 
consisting  of  the  first  thirteen  volumes  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  Law  and 
Procedure,  to  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  law  faculty.  This 
prize,  valued  at  $97.00,  the  faculty  has  decided  to  award  at  the  time 
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of  graduation  to  the  most  meritorious  student  in  the  third-year  class, 
taking  into  consideration  the  entire  course.  The  award  is  based  on 
grades  in  examinations,  class-room  proficiency,  ability  in  logical  and 
succinct  statement,  interest  displayed  in  club  courts  and  other  law 
school  activities,  use  of  the  library,  and  strength  of  character. 

Callaghan  &  Company  Prize:  Callaghan  &  Company,  law  book 
publishers  of  Chicago,  offer  the  Cyclopedic  Law  Dictionary  as ,  an 
annual  prize  to  the  student  in  the  second- year  law  class  who  attains 
the  highest  proficiency  and  the  best  general  average  for  the  year. 

The  Blackstone  Institute  Prize:  The  Blackstone  Institute  of 
Chicago  offers  Modern  American  Law,  a  fifteen- volume  legal  encyclo- 
pedia, valued  at  $75,  as  an  annual  prize  to  the  third-year  student  pre- 
senting the  best  thesis  on  some  local  or  special  jurisdiction  subject  de- 
signated by  the  faculty. 

The  Render  Medal  in  Harnnony:  Through  the  courtesy  of  Sam- 
uel P  Render,  Esq.,  of  Oklahoma  City,  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  holds  a 
gold  medal  to  be  contested  for  annually. 

John  Barbour  Prizes:  Prizes  are  offered  to  the  senior  and 
junior  classes  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  by  John  Barbour,  a  graduate 
»f  the  school,  as  follows: 

1.  Recommendation  to  membership  in  the  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association,  with  one  year's  dues  to  the  senior  who  receives  the 
highest  grades  in  all  courses  pursued  during  the  senior  year. 

2.  A  leather-bound,  indexed  copy  of  the  National  Standard  Dis- 
pensatory to  the  junior  student  who  receives  the  best  average  grade 
in  all  branches. 

The  Howard  Storm  Browne  Prize:  Recommendation  to  mem- 
bership in  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  with  first  year's 
dues  to  the  student  who  receives  the  highest  grade  in  Materia  Medica  4. 

National  Association  of  Drug  Clerks  Prize:  The  National 
Association  of  Drug  Clerks  offers  a  life  membership  (value  $20.00)  in 
that  association  to  the  three  senior  pharmacy  students  receiving  the 
highest  average  grades  during  their  senior  year,  in  the  respective 
studies  of  pharmacy,  chemistry,  and  materia  medica. 

CERTIFICATES  FOR  TEACHERS 

Graduates  and  undergraduates  of  the  university  may  receive 
teachers'  certificates  under  certain  conditions  which  are  set  forth 
under  "Certificates  for  Teachers"  in  the  "School  of  Education." 

An  examination  of  candidates  for  any  one  of  the  various  grades 
of  state  certificates  is  held  at  the  university  the  last  Thursday  of  May 
and  the  Friday  and  Saturday  following. 
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RAILWAY  CONNECTIONS 

Norman  is  easily  reached  by  way  of  the  Santa  Fe  railway. 

The  interurban  Une  furnishes  hourly  service  between  Norman. 
Oklahoma  City,  El  Reno,  Guthrie,  Edmond,  Britton,  Yukon,  and  Moore, 
and  makes  it  convenient  for  students  living  in  these  towns,  or  changing 
cars  at  Oklahoma  City,  El  Reno,  or  Guthrie,  to  reach  Norman  without 
delay. 

OFFICIAL  NOTICES 

Students  should  watch  the  bulletin  board  for  notices.  An  official 
notice,  properly  posted,  is  considered  sufficient  information  to  students 
of  any  necessary  changes  in  program  or  of  other  changes  of  a  similar 
nature. 

THE  UNIT  OF  CREDIT 

The  "hour,"  as  used  in  the  university,  is  understood  to  mean  one 
hour  of  class  work  with  at  least  two  hours  of  preparation,  or  the 
equivalent,  i.  e.,  three  hours  of  laboratory  or  field  work,  each  week,  for 
one  semester. 


INFORMATION  ABOUT  REGISTRATION 


Method  of  Enrollrnent 

The  plan  of  registration  in  effect  at  the  university  requires  each 
student  to  make  out  his  own  enrollment.  Careful  study  of  the  cata- 
log and  reference  to  the  semester  program  will  enable  the  student 
to  enroll  himself  properly.  Any  student  desiring  assistance  in  making 
a  proper  selection  of  studies  may  secure  it  from  his  official  adviser 
(freshmen  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  should  consult  the  dean 
and  not  the  freshman  advisers) ;  but  neither  the  adviser  nor  the  uni- 
versity assumes  any  responsibility  whatever  for  seeing  that  the  stu- 
dent arranges  his  work  so  that  he  can  complete  the  requirements  for 
graduation. 

How  to  Enroll 

1.  New  students  should  bring  with  them  official  statements  of 
all  their  preparatory  and  advanced  credits.  They  should  first  secure  a 
certificate  of  admission  from  the  Registrar  or  from  the  Committee  on 
Admission.  Applicants  for  admission  who  seek  advanced  standing 
for  work  done  in  normal  schools,  colleges,  universities,  or  professional 
schools  should  consult  the  dean  of  the  school  they  desire  to  enter,  ex- 
cept that  those  expecting  to  enter  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
should  see  Professor  Gittinger.  (For  full  information,  see  "Admis- 
•ion.") 

2.  A  "Registration  Card"  should  be  obtained  at  the  registry  office. 

3.  On  the  "Registration  Card"  the  subjects  desired  should  be 
listed.  Conflicts  between  classes  must  be  avoided,  and  the  regula- 
tions of  the  school  or  college  in  which  the  student  enrolls  must  be 
complied  with  as  well  as  the  requirements  for  graduation.  No  credit 
is  given  for  courses  not  properly  elected. 

4.  The  following  regulations  govern  all  students.  For  additional 
information  the  student  should  refer  to  the  description  of  work  in  the 
school  or  college  in  which  he  desires  to  enroll. 

a.  No  student  is  permitted  to  enroll  for  an  excessive  amount  of 
work.  The  limit  of  hours  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty  of  the 
school  or  college  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled. 

b.  Except  for  extraordinary  cause  students  enrolled  in  schools 
which  have  a  prescribed  course,  such  as  law,  medicine,  pharmacy,  and 
engineering,  will  not  be  permitted  to  vary  from  the  regular  schedule  of 
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work.  Students  desiring  to  take  irregular  courses  must  secure  the  ap- 
proval of  the  dean  to  the  "Registration  Card." 

c.  Prescribed  subjects  must  be  chosen  in  preference  to  electives. 

d.  Courses,  the  equivalents  of  which  have  been  credited  for  en- 
trance, may  not  be  elected  for  college  credit. 

e.  Men  students  are  required  to  take  military  training  during 
their  first  two  years  at  the  university.  For  full  information  see  "Reg- 
ulations Governing  Military  Training." 

f.  All  students  not  taking  military  traming  are  required  to  take  the 
prescribed  work  in  physical  education  during  the  first  year.  This  does 
not  apply,  however,  to  students  entering  with  at  least  one  year's  work 
of  college  rank,  accepted  in  full  by  the  university.  For  a  sufficient 
reason  the  faculty  may  excuse  a  student  from  complying  with  this  re- 
quirement in  whole  or  in  part.  Students  desiring  to  be  excused  must 
file  a  petition  and  have  it  approved  by  the  faculty  concerned.  Stu- 
dents enrolled  in  courses  in  physical  education  may  be  excused  from 
gymnasium  work  by  the  director  of  physical  education  while  engaged 
in  systematic  participation  in  athletic  sports  under  the  supervision  of 
the  athletic  director  or  coach. 

g.  No  beginning  work  in  a  foreign  language  is  credited  toward  a 
degree,  or  toward  the  removal  of  entrance  conditions,  unless  carried 
satisfactorily  through  both  semesters. 

h.  Students  enrolling  in  classes  which  are  given  in  more  than  one 
section  should  put  on  the  "Registration  Card"  simply  the  course  num- 
ber. The  assignment  to  a  section  will  be  made  by  the  registrar.  The 
student's  preference  of  sections  may  be  indicated  on  a  card  provided 
for  that  purpose  and  will  be  followed  as  closely  as  possible. 

i.  A  student  failing  in  a  subject  required  for  graduation  must,  if 
possible,  take  it  again  the  next  time  it  is  given. 

j.  Special  privileges  may  be  obtained  only  from  the  dean. 

5.  After  the  "Registration  Card"  has  been  filled  out,  it  must  be 
taken  to  the  registry  office  for  the  signature  of  the  registrar.  If  the 
choice  of  subjects  is  not  regular,  the  registrar  will  notify  the  student 
either  to  make  such  changes  as  are  necessary  or  to  secure  the  approv- 
al of  the  dean. 

6.  After  the  signature  of  the  registrar  has  been  secured,  the  stu- 
dent will  file  the  card  with  the  financial  clerk  and  pay  the  prescribed 
fees.    The  enrollment  is  not  complete  until  this  is  done. 

7.  After  the  card  has  been  filed  with  the  financial  clerk,  changes  in 
courses  or  changes  in  sections  can  be  made  only  on  cards  furnished 
by  the  registry  office. 

8.  Instructors  will  not  admit  a  student  to  any  class  in  which  he  is 
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not  regularly  enrolled,  nor  will  credit  be  given  for  a  subject  pursued 
without  registration. 

9.  Late  registration  should  be  avoided.  Students  may  not  enroll 
for  a  full  course  at  a  late  date. 

10.  No  student  will  be  allowed  to  change  from  one  college  or  school 
to  another  without  the  written  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from 
the  dean  of  the  school  last  attended,  and  such  change  will  not  be 
granted  later  than  two  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  semester. 

IL  Work  may  be  taken  in  more  than  one  school,  subject  to  .the 
approval  of  the  deans  concerned. 

Advisers  About  Enrollment 
New  students,  freshmen,  and  unclassified  students  wishing  advice 
before  filling  out  the  "Registration  Card"  should  confer  with  the  dean 
of  the  school  or  college  in  which  they  desire  to  register;  all  other  stud- 
ents may  secure  advice  from  their  major  professor  (in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences)  or  their  director  (in  the  College  of  Engineering), 
or  from  the  dean  of  their  school  or  college. 

When  to  Enroll 

It  is  urged  that  every  student,  old  or  new,  complete  his  enrollment 
either  in  person  or  by  mail  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  semester.  This 
may  be  done  at  any  time  after  the  semester  program  is  issued.  Fees 
need  not  be  paid,  however,  till  the  Saturday  preceding  the  opening  of 
the  session,  as  indicated  below.  There  is  no  penalty  whatever  for 
failure  to  complete  the  registration  after  application  has  been  made. 

1.  New  students  and  those  not  in  attendance  duringthe  ses- 
sion previous  to  the  one  in  which  they  desire  to  enroll  may  com- 
plete their  enrollment  at  any  time  before  the  opening  of  the  semester, 
or  on  the  two  days  set  apart  for  registration  at  the  beginning  of  the 
semester.  All  deans,  directors,  and  major  professors  will  be  in  their 
offices  during  these  two  days  to  assist  new  students  with  their  enrollment. 

2.  Students  attending  the  university  during  the  first  semester  of 
the  school  year  must  complete  their  enrollment  for  the  following 
session,  including  payment  of  fees  and  deposits,  before  the  Saturday 
noon  preceding  the  close  of  the  first  semester.  Students  failing  to  do 
this  may  not  enroll  until  after  the  two  regular  registration  days  and 
may  enroll  then  only  upon  payment  of  the  fee  for  late  registration. 

3.  Students  attending  the  university  during  the  second  semester 
or  the  summer  session,  who  expect  to  return  in  the  fall,  must  file  their 
registration  cards  with  the  registrar  before  the  Saturday  noon  preced- 
ing the  close  of  the  semester  or  the  summer  session.  Students  faihng 
to  do  this  may  enroll  later  upon  payment  of  the  fee  for  late  registra- 
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tion.  The  payment  of  fees  for  the  fall  semester  must  be  made  not  later 
than  the  Saturday  noon  preceding  the  opening  of  school. 

4.  A  change  in  any  registration  card  submitted  for  the  first  se- 
mester may  be  made  without  payment  of  the  $1.00  fee  for  extra  clerical 
labor,  only  as  provided  in  "a"  and  "b"  below: 

a.  By  sending  written  notice  to  the  registrar  stating  what  change 
or  changes  are  desired,  either  when  the  fees  are  paid  to  the  finan- 
cial clerk,  or  before  that  time.  The  registrar  will  then  make  such 
change,  if  possible. 

b.  By  sending  written  notice  either  when  the  fees  are  paid  to  the 
financial  clerk,  or  before  that  time,  stating  that  privilege  to  make  a 
change  in  the  registration  card,  before  the  first  class  day  of  the  semes- 
ter, is  desired.  In  such  a  case  the  fee  will  be  marked  paid  and  the 
registration  card  will  be  held  in  the  registry  office;  but  if  the  student 
fails  to  appear  to  make  the  desired  change  before  the  opening  of  the  se- 
mester, such  failure  to  appear  will  be  considered  as  an  approval  of  the 
card  as  it  was  first  submitted. 

Fee  for  Late  Registration 
Any  student  enrolling  after  the  close  of  the  regular  registration 
period  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  $2.00  for  extra  clerical  labor. 

Change  of  Studies 
After  a  student  has  completed  his  registration  by  payment  of  his 
fees,  no  change  of  studies  will  be  permitted  except  for  extraordinary 
reasons,  and  then  only  upon  the  approval  of  the  dean  and  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  of  $1.00  for  extra  clerical  labor.  Blanks  for  such  change 
may  be  secured  at  the  registry  office  and  must  be  filed  with  the  finan- 
cial clerk  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  study  card.  Member- 
ship in  the  class  does  not  cease  until  the  card  is  filed  with  the 
financial  clerk. 

Dropping  a  Subject 
A  student  desiring  to  drop  a  subject  must  secure  the  proper  blank 
at  the  registry  office,  and  have  it  approved  by  the  dean,  and  file  it  with 
the  financial  clerk,  paying  a  fee  of  $1.00  for  extra  clerical  labor.  The 
student  should  not  drop  out  of  the  class  until  this  is  done. 

Absence  From  Recitation 
To  pursue  work  properly  in  the  university  a  student  should  be 
present  at  each  meeting  of  the  class.  If  he  is  obliged  to  be  absent 
from  any  recitation  or  lecture  on  account  of  sickness,  or  other  una- 
voidable cause,  he  should  report  promptly  to  the  instructor  the  reason 
for  the  absence.  Violation  of  the  above  subjects  the  student  to  such 
penalties  as  may  he  imposed  at  the  discretion  of  the  several  faculties. 
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Absences  of  glee  club,  orchestra,  athletic  and  debating  teams,  and  of 
classes  engaged  in  class  work  are  counted  at  half  rate. 

Students  (except  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the 
School  of  Law,  which  impose  penalties  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
their  own  faculties)  who  are  absent  from  class  twice  as  many  times 
as  the  class  meets  each  week  are  automatically  dropped  from  the 
class  and  will  receive  a  mark  of  failure  in  the  course.  It  is  within  the 
discretion  of  the  dean  and  the  instructor  to  reinstate  such  students. 
Absences  immediately  preceding  or  following  a  regular  hoHdayor  recess 
count  double.    Absences  are  never  excused. 

For  information  about  absences  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  see  special  rule  in  that  college. 

Withdrawal 

Permission  to  withdraw  from  the  university  before  the  close  of 
the  semester  should  be  secured  from  the  dean  and  filed  with  the  finan- 
cial clerk.  Otherwise  a  certificate  of  honorable  withdrawal  or  a  re- 
fund of  deposits  will  not  be  granted,  and  the  student  will  receive  a 
mark  of  failure  in  all  courses.  (In  the  College  of  Engineering  a  stu- 
dent may  not  withdraw  from  a  class  in  which  his  standing  is  unsatis- 
factory.) 

Examinations 

An  examination  at  the  end  of  each  semester  closes  the  work  to 
that  point. 

Reports  to  Parents  and  Guardians 
As  soon  after  the  close  of  the  semester  as  all  the  grades  are  re- 
ported to  the  registrar,  duplicate  reports  of  the  student's  class  stand- 
ing will  be  made  out,  one  copy  of  which  will  be  mailed  to  the  stu- 
dent's parent  or  guardian,  and  the  other  copy  handed  or  mailed  to  the 
student  upon  request. 

Passing  Grades 
Students'  grades  in  all  courses  are  filed  with  the  registrar  and  the 
records  in  his  office  are  the  official  records  of  the  university.  The  pass- 
ing grades  used  are:  A.  A  minus,  B,  B  minus,  C,  C  minus.    A  is  the 
highest  passing  mark;  C  minus,  the  lowest. 

Conditions  and  Failures 

A  student  who  fails  to  complete  the  work  of  any  course  will 
receive  a  mark  of  F,  D,  or  I.  F  means  failure.  D  and  I  both  mean 
conditioned.  D  means  conditioned  because  of  poor  quality  of  work 
for  which  no  credit  is  granted  except  upon  re- examination  and 
no  grade  higher  than  a  C  can  be  given.  I  means  that  a  good 
student  with  a  class  standing  of  C  minus,  or  better,  has  failed  to  com- 
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plete  some  small  portion  of  his  assigned  work.  Instructors  giving  an 
I  must  state  upon  the  reverse  side  of  the  report  card  the  portion  of 
the  work  incomplete. 

Conditions  of  D  or  I  must  be  removed  within  a  year  if  credit  for 
the  work  is  desired.  A  mark  of  F  is  recorded  for  all  D's  not  re- 
moved within  this  time. 

A  student  who  has  failed  in  a  required  subject,  must  if  possible, 
register  for  it  again  the  first  time  it  is  given.  A  student  failing  in  any 
course  cannot  receive  credit  for  it  until  it  has  been  taken  again  in 
class. 

Excessive  Failures 
Students  receiving  a  mark  of  failure  or  condition  in  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  enrolled  in  any  semester  forfeit  their 
connection  with  the  university.  It  is  within  the  discretion  of 
the  faculty  to  reinstate  such  students  on  petition.  In  applying  this 
rule,  marks  of  I  are  not  counted. 

FEES  AND  DEPOSITS 

Tuition  is  free  in  all  departments  of  the  university  to  residents  of 
Oklahoma.  Non-resident  students  are  required  to  pay  tuition.  Students 
taking  private  lessons  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  must  pay  the  pre- 
scribed fees.  All  students  will  be  held  responsible  for  damage  to  or 
loss  of  equipment  and  instruments,  and  no  credit  will  be  granted  or 
grades  reported  to  students  neglecting  to  pay  the  actual  cost  of  such 
loss  or  damage,  nor  will  honorable  dismissal  be  granted  such  students. 

In  all  laboratory  courses  students  must  pay  the  actual  cost  of 
material  used.  In  some  courses  a  fixed  charge  based  upon  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  material  is  made  and  must  be  paid  before  beginning 
the  work.  In  most  laboratory  courses  a  laboratory  coupon  Card  must 
be  purchased  by  the  student  for  each  course  and  deposited  with  the 
instructor.  From  this  card  the  cost  of  materials  issued  to  the  student 
will  be  taken  at  the  time  of  issue.  Such  additional  coupon  cards  as 
may  be  necessary  must  be  purchased  from  time  to  time.  Any 
unused  portion  of  such  laboratory  coupon  cards  will  be  refunded  in 
cash  at  the  end  of  the  3''ear,  or  when  the  student  leaves  the  univer- 
sity, provided  he  notifies  the  financial  clerk  at  the  time  of  departure 
that  he  must  withdraw;  but  no  such  refund  will  be  made  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  July  1. 

In  the  following  courses  laboratory  coupon  cards  must  be  pur- 
chased. The  cost  of  these  courses  will  vary  for  different  students, 
but  will  be  approximately  as  follows: 

Anatomy  5,  6,  each.    $15.00 

Art  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  43,  44,  48.  49,  62,  each   .  _  5.00 
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Bacteriology  1,  2,  3.  6.  101,  102,  103,  each  $  5.00 

Bacteriology  4   10.00 

Chemistry  132...   2.50 

Chemistry  2,  3,  10,  51,  101,  125,  134,  135,  136,  137,152,  212, 

221,  each   5.00 

Chemistry  130     7.50 

Chemistry  1.4,  5,6,  7,  102,  103,  104,  105,  106,  107, 

122,  123,  126,  127,  155,  250,  251,  252,  each   10.00 

Chemistry  128   15.00 

Domestic  Science  1,  2,  3,  4,  each   2.00 

Embryology  1   3.00 

Geology  102,  103,  each   3.00 

Histology  1,  2,  each   5.00 

Manual  Training  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  each  .   5.00 

Materia  Medica  5   1.00 

Pathology  7  .   3.00 

Pathology  8,  102,  103,  each   5.00 

Pharmacology  1   3.00 

Pharmacy  2,  3,  7,  8,  9,  each  1   5.00 

Pharmacy  6   1.00 

Physiology  1,  2,  each   3.00 

Physiology  8  .  L   5.00 

Shjp  1,  3,  4,  each   3.00 

Shop  2     5.00 

Surgery  11  .  6.00 

Zoology  1,  2,  3,  25.  100,  102,  103,  105,  106,  107,  200,  201,  each.___  3.00 
The  fixed  charges  are  as  follows: 

Graduation  fee  for  master's  degree  ^    10.00 

^Clerical  fee  for  late  registration   2.00 

Clerical  fee  for  re-enrollment  after  withdrawal   2.00 

Clerical  fee  for  each  "change  of  studies"  card  or  "reinstate- 
ment" card     1.00 

tLibrary  deposit.   3.00 

^Student  (enterprise  ticket   5.00 

School  of  Medicine,  third  year  laboratory   10.00 

School  of  Medicine,  fourth  year  laboratory   10.00 

Hospital  fee  (Oklahoma  City),  each  hospital   5.00 

Students  in  School  of  Law,  mimeograph  notes   1.00 

Junior  Electrical  Engineer     1.00 

Senior  Electrical  Engineer   1.00 

Botany  1,  2,  each..    1.50 

Botany  3,  4,  5,  6.  7,  8,  101,  106,  107,  each....   1.00 

Botany  102,  200,  each  .   2.00 
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Botany  104,  105,  each  $  3.00 

Education  105            ._    0  50 

Electrical  Engineering  53,  54,  each   1.00 

Materia  Medica  4   1.00 

Materia  Medica  6  ^   0.25 

Mechanical  Engineering  3     O.SjO 

Mechanical  Engineering  161,  162,  each   0.75 

Physics  1,  2,  51,  52,  61,  each   2.00 

Physics  65,  161,  each    6.00 

Physics  71,  103,  105,  107,  each   3.00 

Physics  109,  171,  per  credit  hour   3.00 

Physics  151   12.00 

Physics  109,  per  hour  credit      3.00 

Psychology  101,  102,  103,  each  _..  l.Oa 

Secretarial  Work  2   5.00 


tStudents  who  do  not  complete  their  enrollment  by  the  time  the 
first  classes  meet  each  semester  will  be  charged  a  fee  of  $2.00  for  ex- 
tra clerical  labor. 

fEach  student  is  required  to  pay  $3.00  as  a  library  deposit.  At  the 
close  of  the  school  year,  or  sooner,  if  the  student  withdraws  from  the 
university,  two  dollars  of  this  deposit  less  any  fines  for  breaking  library 
rules  or  misusing  books  will  be  refunded. 

^The  fee  of  $5.00  for  a  student  enterprise  ticket  will  be  collected 
from  each  student  by  the  financial  clerk  of  the  university  as  agent  for 
the  Student  Association.  This  ticket  entitles  the  student  to  admission 
to  lecture  course  numbers  and  to  debating,  athletic,  musical,  oratorical, 
dramatic,  and  other  general  university  affairs.  The  payment  of  this 
fee  is  not  compulsory  but  it  is  expected  that  each  student  will  purchase 
the  ticket  because  of  the  many  advantages  accruing  therefrom,  and 
because  it  is  neceesary  that  every  student  buy  one  in  order  to  make 
this  plan  on  supporting  student  affairs  a  success.  It  is  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  loyalty  of  the  students  toward  the  general  interest  of  the  uni- 
versity will  be  such  that  there  will  be  no  requests  for  exemption  from 
this  payment. 

Fine  Arts  Fees 

Tuition  is  free  in  all  class  work  offered  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 
For  individual  lessons  the  university  collects  fees  as  follows: 

For  preparatory  music,  piano,  violm,  or  violoncello,  two  thirty- 
minute  lessons  a  week,  $18.00  a  semester. 

For  applied  music  in  piano,  voice,  violin,  or  violoncello.  Groups  I,. 
II,  III,  or  IV,  two  thirty-minute  lessons  a  week,  $25.00  a  semester. 

For  instruction  in  band  and  orchestra  instruments,  two  thirty- 
minute  lessons  a  week,  $18.00  a  semester. 
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For  courses  in  expression,  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  year,  two 
thirty-minute  lessons  a  week,  $25.00  a  semester. 

For  instruction  in  harp,  two  thirty-minute  lessons  a  week,  $25.00  a 
semester. 

Tuition  in  art  is  free  to  students  whose  admission  credits  are 
complete;  for  those  who  are  deficient  in  admission  credits  the  fee  is 
$25.00  a  semester. 

Fees  are  payable  strictly  in  advance  and  no  lessons  will  be  given 
until  a  receipt  from  the  financial  clerk  is  presented  to  the  instructor. 

Fees  are  not  refunded  except  to  those  students  who,  for  unavoid- 
able cause,  take  less  than  one-half  of  the  assigned  work  in  the  semes- 
ter, in  which  case  one-half  of  the  fee  Vv'ill  be  refunded. 

Students  absent  from  more  than  one-third  of  the  lessons  for  which 
they  are  enrolled  in  applied  music  or  expression  will  be  dropped  and 
no  fees  will  be  refunded. 

In  the  courses  in  drawing,  painting,  and  domestic  art,  students 
must  pay  for  their  own  material  and  models. 

Non-Resident  Tuition  Fees 
All  students  who  are  not  residents  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  at 
the  time  of  registration  will  be  charged  tuition  at  the. same  rate  that 
would  be  charged  a  resident  of  Oklahoma  taking  the  same  courses  in 
the  state  university  of  the  state  in  which  said  candidate  is  a  resident, 
said  amount  to  be  equivalent  to  the  amount  required  for  tuition  fees, 
incidental,  and  residential  fees,  of  whatever  name  or  nature,  except 
Ubrary  and  laboratory  fees.  Ihe  amount  of  the  fee  may  be  ascertained 
from  the  financial  clerk. 

Refunds 

Students  withdrawing  prior  to  November  1  in  the  first  semester 
or  prior  to  April  1  in  the  second  semester  will  receive  a  rebate  of 
one-half  the  non-resident  tuition  fee  for  that  semester;  students  en- 
rolling after  November  15  or  April  15  will  pay  one-half  the  tuition  fee 
indicated. 

No  refund  will  be  made  to  any  student  expelled,  suspended,  or  re- 
<iuested  to  withdraw  on  account  of  conduct  or  poor  scholarship. 

Residence 

The  burden  of  registering  under  proper  residence  is  placed  upon 
the  student;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  each  student  at  matriculation  and 
«ach  subsequent  registration,  if  there  be  any  possible  question  of  his 
right  to  residence  in  Oklahoma,  under  the  rules  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  to  raise  the  question  with  the  university  and  have  the 
<luestion  passed  upon  and  settled,  previous  to  registration. 
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REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  MILITARY  TRAINING 

Military  training  will  be  required  of  all  male  students 
in  the  University  of  Oklahoma  for  the  first  two  years  they  are 
in  attendance.  Other  male  students  may  take  it  if  they  care 
to  do  so  but  must  complete  any  semester's  work  in  this  sub- 
ject for  which  they  enroll  unless  exempted  for  one  of  the  rep; 
sons  given  in  the  regulations.  ' 

In  addition  to  the  required  work,  two  years  of  elective 
work  in  military  training,  which  consists  of  practical  work  as 
commissioned  officers  in  cadet  corps,  and  special  class  work 
in  advanced  subjects .  in  military  science,  aiming  to  fit  the 
student  for  the  duties  of  junior  commissioned  officers  in  vol- 
unteer forces  of  the  United  States  Army  are  offered.  Students 
who  have  completed  the  first  two  years'  work  may  enroll  for 
the  third  year's  work,  and  upon  completing  it,  may  enroll  for 
the  fourth  year's  work,  but  if  they  elect  to  take  either  of  these 
courses,  they  must  complete  the  entire  year's  work  prior  to 
graduation  unless  exempted  for  one  of  the  regular  grounds  as 
specified  in  these  regulations. 

Certificate 

A  certificate  of  proficiency  in  military  science  will  be 
awarded  to  those  who  successfully  complete  two  years'  work. 

Athletics 

Men  enrolled  in  miliary  training  may  be  detailed  for  ath- 
letic practice  upon  request  of  the  general  manager  of  athletics 
and  approval  by  the  Committee  on  Military'  Affairs 

Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
The  committee  on  Military  Affairs,  consisting  of  three 
members,  of  which  the  commandant  shall  be  ex-officio  chair- 
man, and  upon  which  shall  be  la  physician  connected  with  the 
university,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  president.  This  com- 
mittee shall  be  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  these  rules 
and  shall  atitend  to  such  other  duties  in  connection  with  mili- 
tary training  as  may  be  assigned  to  it. 

Exceptions 

Exceptions  will  be  as  follows: 

A  student  with  sophomore  standing  in  any  school-  or 
college  as  determined  by  the  registrar,  for  work  done  in  tiiis 
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or  any  other  school  of  like  standing,  shall  be  required  to  take 
only  one  year. 

A  student  with  half  the  amount  of  credit  required  to 
give  sophomore  standing  shall  be  required  to  take  only  one 
and  one-half  years. 

A  student  with  enough  credit  for  sophomore  standing* 
and  enough  additional  credit  to  be  equal  to  half  the  amount  re- 
quired for  junior  standing  shall  be  required  to  take  only  one 
semester. 

A  student  with  sufficient  credit  to  give  him  junior  stand- 
ing (not  less  than  two  years  advanced  standing)  in  any  school 
or  college  of  the  university  for  work  done  in  this  or  any 
other  school  of  like  standing,  will  be  relieved  entirely  from 
military  training  requirements. 

Exemptions 

Exemptions  from  military  training  as  specified  above 
will  be  granted  only  by  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and 
for  no  grounds  except  those  specified  herein.  Requests  for 
exemption  must  be  filed  in  writing  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  The  decision  of  this  com- 
mittee f-hall  be  final  unless  appeal  is  made  to  and  approved  by 
the  Administrative  Council. 

Grounds  for  Exemption 

1.  Physical  incompetency,  which  must  be  certified  to 
by  a  physician  on  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

2.  Men  over  draft  age  at  the  beginning  of  a  semester. 
Military  training  in  preparatory  schools  Qoes  not  relieve 

from  these  requirements. 

Equipment 

Each  man  taking  a  course  in  military  training  must  fur- 
nish th9  following  equipment,  which  must  be  in  accordance 
with  the  material  prescribed  and  the  specifications  furnished 
by  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs: 

Coats,  trousers,  shirt,  hat,  leggins,  and  tan  shoes. 

Discipline 

Discipline  is  maintained  by  a  system  of  giving  demerits 
for  offenses  committed.  A  total  of  100  demerits  automatic- 
ally drops  a  student  from  all  classes  in  the  university  upon 
the  report  of  the  commandant  to  the  registrar,  and  the  of- 
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fender's  name  will  be  re-entered  in  his  classes  only  after  the 
demerits  have  been  made  up.  Failure  to  make  up  demerits 
will  result  in  expulsion  from  the  university.  ' 

COURSES  IN  MILITARY  TRAINING 
Associate  Professor  Terrell,  Comandant 

Military  training  will  be  offered  three  times  per  week 
from  4:30  to  5:30  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
afternoons,  throughout  the  semester.  Each  of  the  following 
courses  includes  an  hour's  work  three  days  a  week. 

Military  Art  la.  Practical.  Physical  drill.  Infantry 
drill  to  include  the  school  of  the  soldier,  squad,  and  company; 
close  and  extended  order.  Preliminary  instruction,  sighting 
positions  and  aiming  drills,  gallery  practice,  nomenclature,  and 
care  of  rifle  and  equipment.  Theoretical.  Theory  of  target 
practice,  individually  and  collectively.  Military  organization; 
map  reading;  service  of  security;  personal  hygiene. 

Military  Art  2b.  Practical.  Physical  diill.  Infantry 
drill,  including  school  of  battalion.  Special  attention  is  de- 
voted to  fire  direction  and  control;  ceremonies;  manuals;  bay- 
onet combat;  intrenchments;  first-aid  instruction;  range  and 
gallery  practice.  Theoretical.  Lectures,  general  military 
policy  as  shown  by  military  history  of  the  United  States  and 
military  obligations  of  citizenship;  service  of  information; 
combat  (to  be  illustrated  by  small  tactical  exercises);  United 
States  Infantry  Drill  Regulations,  to  include  school  of  com- 
pany.   Camp  sanitation  for  small  commands. 

Military  Art  3a.  Practical.  Continuation  of  Military 
Art  2.  Combat  firing.  If  practicable,  collective  firing  will 
be  attempted  in  indoor  ranges  by  devices  now  in  vogue  at  the 
United  States  disciplinary  barracks.  Theoretical.  United 
States  infantry  Drill  Regulations,  to  include  school  of  batta- 
lion and  combat  (350-622);  small  arms  firing  regulations; 
lectures  as  in  Military  Art  2;  map  reading;  camp  sanitation 
and  camping  expedients. 

3Iilitary  Art  4b.  Practical.  Continuation  of  Military 
Art  3.  Signaling,  semaphore  and  flag.  First-aid.  Work 
with  sand  table  by  constructing  to  scale  intrenchments,  field 
works,  obstacles,  bridges,  etc.  Comparison  of  ground  forms, 
construction  to  scale,  with  terrain  as  represented  on  map; 
range  practice.  Theoretical.  Lectures  on  military  history 
recent;   service  of  information  and  security  illustrated  by 
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small  tactical  problems  in  patrolling,  advance  guards,  rear 
guards,  flank  guards,  trench  and  mine  warfare,  orders  mes- 
sages, and  camping  expedients;  marches  and  camps;  Field  Ser- 
vice Regulations  and  Infantry  Drill  Regulations. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Professor  Soutar,  Assistant  Professor  Owen,  Miss  Revell 
All  men  students  who  do  not  take  militaiy  training  dur- 
ing their  first  year  in  the  university  and  all  women  students 
are  required  to  take  one  year  of  physical  education  unless  ex- 
cused by  the  faculty.  Those  who  enter  with  one  year  advanced 
standing,  however,  are  excused  from  this  requirement. 

Courses  for  Men 

Physical  Education  la:  Consists  of  a  definite  "day's  order"  of 
exercises,  supplemented  by  Wght  apparatus  work  and  indoor  and 
outdoor  games.    Piofessor  Soutar. 

Physical  Education  2b.  A  continuation  of  Physical  Education 
L    Professor  Soutar. 

Physical  Education  3a.  Heavy  Apparatus  Work:  Elective 
for  sophomores  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  for  those  stu- 
dents who  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  work;  may  be  taken  by 
special  permission  of  the  director.    Professor  Soutar. 

Physical  Education  4b.  A  continuation  of  Physical  Education 
3.    Professor  Soutar. 

Physical  Education  9a.  Corrective  and  Medical  Gymnas- 
tics: Open  to  students  physically  incapable  of  taking  Physical  Edu- 
cation 1  and  2.  Elective  for  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arfs  and 
Sciences.    Professor  Soutar. 

Physical  Education  lOb.  A  continuation  of  Physical  Education 
9.    Professor  Soutar. 

Physical  Education  7a.  Athletics:  Football,  basketball,  cross- 
country, gymnastics,  and  tennis.  Elective  for  students  who  are  phy- 
sically competent.  Assistant  Professor  Owen,  Professor  Soutar. 

Physical  Education  8b..  A  continuation  of  Physical  Education 
7.  Basketball,  gymnastics,  tennis,  baseball,  and  track.  Elective  for 
students  who  are  physically  competent.  Assistant  Professor  Owen, 
Professor  Soutar. 

Courses  for  Women 
Physical  Education  51a.    Consists  of  tactics,  calisthenics,  light 
apparatus  work,  games,  and  folk  dances.    Required  of  freshmen.  Miss 
Revell. 
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Physical  Education  52b.  A  continuation  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion 51.    Required  of  freshmen.    Miss  Revell. 

Physical  Education  53a.  Tactics,  calisthenics,  heavy  apparatus 
work,  games,  esthetic  dancing.  Elective  for  students  who  have  com- 
pleted Physical  Education  51  and  52.    Miss  Revell. 

Physical  Education  54b.  A  continuation  of  Physical  Education 
53.    Miss  Revell. 

Physical  Education  57a.  Corrective  and  Medical  Gymnas- 
tics: Open  to  students  physically  incapable  of  taking, Physical  Edu- 
cation 51  and  52.    Miss  Revell. 

Physical  Education  58b.  A  continuation  of  Physical  Education 
55.    Miss  Revell.  ^ 

Physical  Education  59a.  Fencing:  Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  Physical  Education  51  and  52,  or  by  special  permission  of 
the  director.    Miss  Revell. 

Physical  Education  60b.  Folk  Dancing:  Open  to  students 
of  both  sexes.    Miss  Revell. 
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GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADMISSION 

The  work  of  the  several  undergraduate  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
university  is  planned  to  follow  the  completion  of  at  least  four  years* 
preparation  in  an  acceptable  high  school,  or  the  equivalent,  except 
as  provided  for  in  the  two-year  plan  of  work  of  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy, and  in  the  School  for  Nurses.  The  School  of  Medicine  requires 
in  addition  two  years  of  college  work. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
College  of  Engineering,  and  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  must  be  at  least 
sixteen  years  of  age,  but  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy  and 
the  School  for  Nurses,  applicants  must  be  at  least  seventeen,  -and  to 
the  School  of  Law  and  the  School  of  Medicine,  at  least  eighteen.  No  age 
limit  is  set  for  admission  as  an  unclassified,  or  as  a  preparatory,  student 
in  music  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  university  is  open  on  equal  terms  to  both  sexes. 

Admission  may  be  either  by  examination  or  by  certificate,  or  by 
both,  and  may  be  to  freshman,  to  unclassified,  or  to  advanced  stand- 
ing. 

Officially  appointed  delegates  from  the  various  state  schools  and 
denominational  colleges  of  Oklahoma  met  December  1,  1916,  and 
adopted  an  agreement  which  binds  all  the  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  the  state  to  give  admission  credit  to  students  from  unaccredited 
high  schools  and  academies  in  Oklahoma  only  after  thorough  written 
examination.  The  same  regulation  applies  to  giving  credit  in  unac- 
credited subjects  from  schools  (hat  are  partly  or  fully  accredited. 

ADMISSION  BY  EXAMINATION 

The  Committee  on  Admission  will  conduct  entrance  examina- 
tions at  the  university  on  Friday  and  Saturday  following  Com- 
mencement in  June;  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  the  opening 
week  of  school  in  September;  and  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
preceding  the  beginning  of  the  class  work  of  the  second  semester, 
in  such  subjects  as  are  called  for  one  week  before  the  date 
set  for  the  beginning  of  the  examinations.  All  applicants  who  do 
not  hold  certificates  of  admission  should  obtain  permission  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Admission  to  present  themselves  for 
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examination.  This  examination  is  not  open  to  persons  who  have  al- 
ready matriculated  as  students  in  the  university. 

ADMISSION  TO  FRESHMAN  STANDING 

Fifteen  units  of  credit  will  admit  students  to  freshman  standing  in 
the  various  schools  and  colleges  of  the  university.  These  fifteen  units 
must  include  five  required  units  and  ten  other  units  as  follows: 

SUBJECT  UNITS 
JEnglish  3 
Algebra  '  1 

<JPlane  Geometry  1 
JOnly  two  units  of  English  are  required  for  admission  to  the  two- 
year  course  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  and  to  the  School  for  Nurses. 

^Geometry  is  not  required  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  two-year  course  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  or  the  School  for 
Nurses. 

Students  should  take  the  subjects  in  high  school  that  will  give 
them  the  best  preparation  for  the  particular  line  of  work  that  they 
intend  to  follow  in  the  university.  The  following  list  shows  the  units 
recommended  by  each  school  and  college.  Students  who  have  fifteen 
acceptable  units,  including  the  five  named  above,  but  who  lack  one  or 
more  of  the  recommended  units  listed  below,  will  be  admitted  to  fresh- 
man standing,  but  in  their  college  course  they  must  take  work  that 
can  be  substituted  for  the  recommended  units  that  they  lack  upon  ad- 
mission. Such  work,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  will  satisfy  the  deficiency  in  recommended  subjects  and 
will  also  count  as  elective  hours  credit  toward  the  degree. 

The  subjects  recommended  by  the  various  schools  and  colleges,  in 
addition  to  the  English  and  mathematics  listed  above,  are  as  follows: 

Arts  and  Sciences:  History,  one  unit;  one  foreign  language,  two 
units;  *science,  one  unit. 

Engineering:  Algebra  from  quadratics,  one-half  unit;  solid  ge- 
ometry, one-half  unit;  history,  one  unit;  ^one  foreign  language,  two 
units;  *science,  one  unit. 

Fine  Arts:  History,  one  unit;  one  foreign  language,  two  units. 
Three  of  the  elective  units  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Fine  Arts 
will  be  credited  for  technical  work  in  piano  or  violin. 

Law:  No  particular  units  are  recommended. 

Medicine:  Students  expecting  to  take  a  medical  course  must  first 
enter  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  complete  two  years  of  work 
therein. 

Pharmacy:  Three  and  Four- Year  Courses:  History,  one  unit; 
^one  foreign  language,  two  units;  *science,  one  unit. 
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Two-Year  Course:  History,  one  unit;  Jone  foreign  language,  one 
unit.    Only  seven  units  are  required  for  admission  t )  this  course. 

Nurses:  History,  one  unit;  +one  foreign  language,  one  unit.  Only 
seven  units  are  required  for  admission  to  this  course. 

*One  unit  of  physics,  or  chemistry,  or  botany,  or  zoology,  or  one- 
half  unit  each  of  botany  and  zoology. 

^German  preferred  m  chemical  engineering. 

JLatin  preferred. 

ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE 

Applicants  may  be  admitted  without  examination  on  presenta- 
tion of  properly  indorsed  certificates  from  affiliated  schools,  or  on  cre- 
dentials from  other  schools  of  recognized  standing. 

All  appHcants  for  admission  should  file  their  certificates  with 
the  registrar  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  opening  of  school. 

DEFINITION  OF  UNIT 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  freshman  standing  are  usually 
stated  in  units.  The  unit  of  entrance  credit  is  the  standard  amount 
of  work  required  in  a  secondary  school  subject  given  thirty-six  weeks, 
with  five  recitation  periods  a  week,  of  forty-five  minutes  each,  or  with 
four  recitation  periods  of  sixty  minutes  each. 

For  a  subject  carried  eighteen  weeks  with  five  recitation  periods 
a  week  of  forty-five  minutes  each,  one-half  unit  of  credit  is  given. 
One-half  unit  is  also  given  for  a  subject  carried  thirty-six  weeks  with 
three  recitation  periods  a  week  of  forty-five  minutes  each. 

DEFICIENCIES   IN  AMOUNT  OF  ENTRANCE  CREDIT 

Applicants  for  admission  presenting  only  fourteen  units  for  entrance, 
including  three  of  English  and  two  of  mathematics,  may  be  admitted 
to  freshman  standing  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  College  of 
Engineering  or  School  of  Fine  Arts,  but  before  they  are  graduated  they 
must  complete  five  hours  of  college  credit  in  addition  to  the  amount 
required  for  graduation;  similarly,  applicants  presenting  only  fourteen 
and  a  half  units  must  complete  three  hours'  extra  college  credit  before 
graduation.  If  the  deficiency  in  entrance  units  is  in  a  required  subject 
the  three  or  five  hours'  extra  credit  must  be  earned  in  that  same  sub- 
ject. 

Such  applicants  must  be  high  school  graduates  or  must  be  rec- 
ommended for  admission  by  the  authorities  of  the  high  school  last 
attended. 

1  ive  hours  will  be  deducted  from  the  student's  college  credit  for 
each  unit  deficiency  until  the  deficiency  is  otherwise  satisfied. 
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UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Applicants,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  to 
sucli  work  as  they  are  prepared  to  take.  Such  applicants  for  admis- 
sion must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  must  satisfy  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  freshman  standing,  except  as  provided  in  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Admission  as  an  unclassified  student  is  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  dean  of  the  college  or  school  concerned. 

EXEMPTIONS    AND  ADVANCED  STANDING  FOR  WORK 
DONE  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

No  college  credit  will  be  granted  for  work  done  in  secondary 
schools  prior  to  graduation  from  the  standard  foir-year  course.  In 
certain  cases,  however,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering,  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  the  School  of  Pharmacy, 
and  the  pre-medical  course,  exemptions  from  prescribed  college 
work  are  allowed.  These  exemptions  do  not  reduce  the  total  number 
of  hours  required  for  graduation,  but  give  greater  latitude  in  the 
selection  of  studies  by  increasing  the  number  of  elective  hours.  The 
outline  of  work  for  each  college  or  school  shows  which  of  its  prescrib- 
ed courses  may  be  satisfied  in  this  manner. 

College  credit  for  work  done  in  secondary  schools  after  gradu- 
ation will  be  given  in  some  cases;  but  only  upon  « xamination.  It  will 
be  granted  only  for  advanced  courses  and  for  approximately  one-half 
of  the  work  done.  That  is,  a  student  taking  a  fifth  year  in  the  high 
school  cannot  expect  more  than  a  half  year's  credit  in  the  university. 
Th  s  extra  work  must  be  clearly  in  addition  to,  and  be  taken  after  the 
completion  of  the  standard  four  year  course.  Appl  cation  for  such 
advanced  standing  must  be  made  to  the  Committee  on  Advanced 
Standing  at  or  before  matriculation. 

CREDIT  FOR  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  WORK 

College  credit  for  work  done  in  fifth  year  high  school  classes  will 
be  granted  in  accordance  with  the  following  regulations: 

1.  The  school  board  must  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  fifth 
year  and  provide  sufficient  funds  for  its  maintenance. 

2.  Membership  in  these  classes  must  be  confined  to  high  school 
graduates.  That  is,  classes  must  not  be  composed  of  both  graduates 
and  undergraduates. 

3.  Fifth-yaar  courses  must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  high 
school  inspector. 

4.  Instructors  as  well  as  laboratory  and  library  equipment  for  the 
course  offered  must  be  approved  by  the  high  school  inspector  before 
the  work  is  begun.   Instructors  should  have  the  master's  degree. 
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ADVANCED  STANDING   FOR   WORK   DONE   IN  NORMAL 

SCHOOLS 

Students  who  have  completed  work  of  college  rank  in  the  state 
normal  schools  of  Oklahoma  are  admitted  to  the  university  with  ad- 
vanced standing  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  credited  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  hours  for  the  full  year's  work.  Such  credit  will  be  given 
only  for  courses  taken  after  the  completion  of  fifteen  standard  en- 
trance units.  Sixty  hours  is  the  maximum  amount  of  credit  that  will 
be  given  for  normal  school  work,  except  that  additional  credit  not  to 
exceed  four  hours  in  physical  education  may  be  given.  Credits  earned 
in  normal  schools  will  not  count  on  the  last  sixty  hours  required  for 
graduation. 

ADVANCED    STANDING    FOR    WORK    DONE    IN  OTHER 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Students  from  other  colleges  who  have  pursued  standard  college 
courses  equivalent  to  those  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  will  receive 
credit  for  such  courses  upon  presentation  of  proper  certificates  of 
creditable  standing  and  honorable  dismissal. 

All  applications  for  advanced  standing  must  be  filed  at  or  before 
matriculation.  Students  coming  from  approved  colleges  whose  require- 
ments for  admission  are  substantially  those  of  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa will  be  admitted  ordinarily  to  equal  standing,  provided  they 
enter  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year.  The  full  equiv- 
alent of  senior  work  must  be  completed  in  residence  before  a  degree 
will  be  granted.  The  residence  work  must  consist  of  at  least  two 
semesters  or  the  equivalent  in  time,  counting  two  summer  sessions  as 
equal  to  one  semester. 

Examination  for  advanced  standing  may  be  given  to  applicants 
who  have  had  systematic  courses,  but  who  cannot  furnish  satisfac- 
tory credentials  showing  that  they  have  taken  the  work  in  an  approved 
college.  The  Committee  on  Advanced  Standing  will  determine  the 
total  credit  so  obtained,  and  the  subjects  upon  which  examinations 
will  be  given.  No  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  an  examination 
for  advanced  standing  until  he  has  secured  a  properly  certified  permit. 

No  examination  will  be  given  to  students  in  subjects  in  which 
they  have  received  conditions  or  failures  in  other  colleges. 

ADVANCED  STANDING   FOR  CORRESPONDENCE  WORK 

Advanced  stfrn-  ing  will  not  be  given  by  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa for  courses  completed  by  correspondence  in  other  institutions. 
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COMBINED  COURSES  WITH  DENOMINATIONAL 
COLLEGES 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  Phillips  University,  Kingfisher 
College,  the  Methodist  University  of  Oklahoma,  and  Henry  Kendall 
College,  whereby  students  who  complete  three  years  of  work  in  one  of 
those  institutions  may  enter  the  School  of  Law,  the  School  of  Medicine, 
or  the  College  of  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  and  count 
the  first  year's  work  here  as  the  last  year  required  for  graduation  from 
one  of  those  colleges,  thus  saving  a  year  in  the  time  required  to  obtain 
both  an  academic  and  a  professional  degree.  In  some  cases  two  years* 
time  may  be  saved. 

Anyone  planning  to  carry  out  this  combination  should  see  that 
his  work  is  arranged  so  that  the  two  courses  fit  into  each  other  without 
any  loss  of  time  or  credit. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

For  admission  to  graduate  standing,  see  catalog  under  the  head, 
"Graduate  School." 
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FACULTY 


Stratton  Duluth  Brooks,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 
President  of  the  University. 

Albert  Heald  Van  Vleet,  Ph.  D. 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  Professor  of  Botany. 

Edwin  DeBarr,  Ph.  D. 

Vice-President  of  the  University,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

James  Shannon  Buchanan,  B.  S.,  LL.  D. 
Professor  of  History 

Joseph  Francis  Paxton,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Classical  Archaeology. 

Roy  Gittinger,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  English  History. 

James  Wellings  Sturgis,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Latin. 

Samuel  Watson  Reaves,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

James  Huston  Fei.gar,  A.  B.,  M.  E. 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Sardis  Roy  Hadsell,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  the  English  Language. 

Guy  Yandall  Williams,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry. 

Henry  Higgins  Lane,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Zoology. 

Jerome  Dowd,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Sociology. 

Theodore  Hampton  Brewer,  M.  A. 
Professor  ef  English. 

Lucile  Dora,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  French. 
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Louis  Alvin  Turley,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Histology  and  Pathology. 

Monroe  Allen  Floyd,  A.  M. 

Associate  Professor  of  History. 

John  {Ienry  Voss,  M.  A. 

Associate  Professor  of  German. 

William  Peter  Haseman,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Physics. 

Errett  Rains  Newby,  B.  M.,  B.  A. 

Secretary,  Registrar,  with  rank  of  Professor. 

JJoHN  Alley,  A.  B. 

Professor  of  Government. 

Roy  Temple  House,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  German. 

James  Irwin  Tucker,  B.  S.,  LL.  B. 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Gayfree  Ellison,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

Warren  Waverley  Phelan,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education. 

Leonard  Blaine  Nice,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Physiology. 

Edmund  Pendleton  Randolph  Duval,  A.  M. 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

William  Anton  Schmidt,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Educational  Administration. 

Jesse  Lee  Rader,  M.  A. 

Librarian,  with  rank  of  Associate  Professor. 

Patricio  Gimeno,  B.  A. 
Professor  of  Spanish. 

Harold  Harvey  Herbert,  M.  A. 
Professor  of  Journalism. 

♦Arthur  Barto  Adams,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Economics. 

XOn  leave  of  absence  for  military  duty,  1917  18. 
*0n  leave  of  absence,  1917-18. 
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Lester  William  Wallace  Morrow,  M.  E. 
Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

♦Herbert  Lucius  Whittemore,  M.  E. 
Professor  of  Mechanics. 

Frederick  Frank  Blachly,  Ph.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Government. 

Robert  Craig  Terrell,  C.  E. 

Associate  Professor  of  Highway  Engineering. 

John  William  Bridges,  M.  S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education. 

James  C.  Davis,  M.  E. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mechanics. 

Fred  Warde  Padgett,  M.  S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Frank  Girard  Tappan,  A.  M.,  M.  E. 

Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

*0n  leave  of  absence,  1917-18. 
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The  University  of  Oklahoma  offers  graduate  instruction  to  those 
who  desire  a  more  thorough  preparation  than  is  provided  by  the  various 
undergraduate  schools  and  colleges. 

The  legislative  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  is  composed  of  the 
professors  and  associate  professors  of  the  faculties  which  offer  graduate 
work. 

ADMISSION 

Students  holding  the  bachelor's  degree  from  this  university  or 
from  some  other  institution  holding  membership  in  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  will  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  upon 
presentation  of  their  bachelor's  diploma  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School.  Other  persons  should  present  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  their  credits  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduae  School,  and,  if  found 
suitably  quaUfied,  will  be  admitted  upon  such  conditions  as  may  be 
imposed  in  each  case  by  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies. 

Candidates  for  admission  make  formal  application,  on  the  proper 
blanks,  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  submitting  their  diplomas 
and  other  credentials.  Candidates  from  other  institutions  must  present 
testimonials  as  to  character  and  scholarship. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  does  not  imply  admission  to 
candidacy  for  a  higher  degree. 

Three  classes  of  students  are  admitted:  (1)  those  not  candidates 
for  an  advanced  degree;  (2)  candidates  for  an  advanced  degree  who 
are  deficient  in  undergraduate  preparation;  and  (3)  those  who  are  pre- 
pared to  select  at  once  their  major  and  minor  subjects  and  become 
candidates  for  a  degree  at  the  beginning  of  their  graduate  work. 

•  Students,  not  candidates  for  an  advanced  degree,  who  are  gradu- 
ates from  this  university,  are  given  permission  to  register  by  the  dean. 
Students  from  other  institutions  present  their  credentials  to  the  dean 
who,  on  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies,  grants  them 
permission  to  register. 

A  graduate  student,  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  who  wishes  to 
become  a  candidate  must  secure  admission  to  candidacy  at  least  one 
semester,  or  two  summer  sessions,  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

Applicants  for  an  advanced  degree,  who  are  deficient  in  under- 
graduate preparation,  will  have  their  work  evaluated  by  the  Commit- 
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tee  on  Graduate  Studies.  When  such  deficiency  has  been  made  up 
the  dean  will  grant  the  applicant  permission  to  register  and  become 
a  candidate  for  the  proposed  degree. 

Candidates  for  an  advanced  degree  whose  proficiency  is  certified 
to  by  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies  are  permitted  to  register  by 
the  dean. 

Students  from  this  university  who  have  completed  the  undergrad- 
uate course  and  have  been  properly  recommended  for  graduation 
may  register  in  the  Graduate  School  even  though  the  degree  is  not 
conferred  until  the  close  of  the  school  year.  Students  from  this  uni- 
versity, who  at  the  beginning  of  any  semester  are  within  four  hours 
of  graduation,  may  count  that  semester  as  the  first  of  the  two 
semesters  required  for  residence  for  the  master's  degree.  Students 
who  are  within  eight  hours  of  graduation  at  the  beginning  of  any 
semester  may,  on  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies, 
select  from  the  courses  offered  for  graduate  work  enough  to  make  a 
total  of  not  more  than  sixteen  hours,  and  this  work  may  receive  such 
credit  toward  an  advanced  degree  as  the  Committee  on  Graduate 
Studies  may  determine. 

ADVISERS 

The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  is  the  official  adviser  of  all 
students  of  the  school.  The  head  of  the  department  in  which  the 
student  elects  his  major  work,  however,  becomes  his  special  adviser 
and  chairman  of  his  special  committee,  which  consists  of  his  major 
and  minor  professors.  The  special  committee  outlines  and  has  general 
oversight  of  the  student's  work,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Graduate  Studies.  Enrollment  cards  must  be  signed  by  the 
major  professor  and  the  dean. 

DEGREES 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  offers  the  following  advanced  degrees: 

Master  of  Arts. 

Master  of  Science. 

Master  of  Science  in  Engineering. 

Chemical  Engineer. 

Civil  Engineer. 

Electrical  Er  gineer. 

Mechanical  Engineer. 

Requirements  for  the  Master's  Degree 

Candidates  who  complete  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work, 
present  an  acceptable  thesis,  and  pass  all  required  examinations, 
will  be  recommended  by  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  for  the 
master's  degree. 

A  total  of  not  less  than  thirty-two  hours'  credit  must  be  earned 
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with  a  grade  of  A  or  B.  A  minimum  of  twenty-four  hours  must  be 
completed  in  residence.  Eight  hours  may  be  taken  through  corre- 
spondence courses. 

Candidates  shall  choose  a  major  study  and  one  or  two  minor 
studies.  To  each  minor  shall  be  devoted  approximately  one-half  of  the 
work  devoted  to  the  major  study.  The  major  and  one  minor  may  fall 
within  the  same  department,  but  must  be  taken  under  different  in- 
structors. If  two  minors  are  selected,  one  must  be  chosen  from  an- 
other department. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies  and  the 
departments  concerned,  courses  from  closely  related  subjects  may  be 
chosen  from  departments  other  than  those  in  which  the  major  and 
minors  lie.  If  the  work  be  chosen  from  not  more  than  two  depart- 
ments and  the  courses  in  the  major  department  are  selected  principal- 
ly from  those  listed  for  graduates  only,  the  degree  may  be  qualified  by 
the  name  of  the  major  department. 

No  work  done  in  the  major  subjects  may  count  toward  the 
master's  degree  until  the  departmental  requirements  as  to  previ- 
ous work  have  been  compUed  with,  which  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than 
twelve  hours. 

Members  of  the  legislative  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  may  not 
become  candidates  for  a  higher  degree. 

Candidates  for  this  degree  must  meet  the  requirements  as  to  ex- 
aminations of  the  classes  in  which  they  are  enrolled.  Besides  these 
course  examinations,  the  candidates  must  pass  an  oral  examination 
of  at  least  two  hours  on  all  work  offered  for  the  degree,  including  the 
thesis.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  special  committee 
appointed  by  the  dean,  of  which  the  candidate's  major  professor  shall 
be  chairman. 

The  subject  of  the  thesis,  approved  by  the  student's  major  profes- 
sor, must  be  chosen  and  reported  to  the  dean  not  later  than  four 
weeks  after  the  student  becomes  a  candidate  for  this  degree.  The 
completed  thesis,  approved  by  the  student's  major  professor,  must 
be  presented  to  the  dean  at  least  ten  days  before  the  commencement 
at  which  the  appUcant  expects  to  take  his  degree. 

After  final  approval  and  before  receiving  his  degree,  the  candidate 
must  deposit  one  original  and  one  duplicate  typewritten  copy  of  his 
thesis  with  the  librarian  of  the  university.  The  thesis  shall  be  paged 
and  bound  according  to  a  prescribed  form  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
university  library. 

Engineering  Degrees 
Graduates  of  this  institution  holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  engineering  or  Master  of  Science  in  engineering  may  be 
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granted  the  professional  degree  of  Engineer,  qualified  by  the  school 
in  which  the  undergraduate  work  is  done,  upon  the  following  condi- 
tions: The  candidate  must  present  acceptable  evidence  of  at  least 
three  years  of  practice  in  his  profession,  at  least  one  of  which  must  have 
been  in  a  position  of  responsibility.  He  shall  present  a  satisfactory  the- 
sis upon  some  engineering  subject.  This  thesis  shall  cover  investiga- 
tion carried  on  personally  by  the  applicant  for  the  degree.  The  thesis 
must  be  presented  in  its  final  form  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Engineering  not  later  than  May  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  degree  is 
to  be  granted.  The  candidate  shall  furnish  two  typewritten  bound 
copies  of  the  thesis  and  duplicate  sets  of  all  drawings,  plans,  specifi- 
cations and  other  material  applying  to  the  thesis,  to  the  university  for 
its  permanent  possession.  Candidates  must  enroll  for  this  degree  not 
later  than  November  1  of  the  school  year  in  which  the  degree  is 
expected. 

Master's  Hood 

On  graduation  day  the  university  presents  an  academic  hood  in 
university  colors  to  each  person  on  whom  the  master's  degree  is  con- 
ferred. 

Graduation  Fee 
Candidates  for  a  master's  degree  must  pay  the  graduation  fee  of 
$10  00  to  the  financial  clerk  of  the  university  by  April  1,  if  they  expect 
to  receive  the  degree  at  the  June  Commencement;  or  by  July  1,  if  they 
expect  to  receive  the  degree  at  the  Summer  Convocation.  This  fee  will 
be  refunded  if  the  candidate  does  not  receive  the  degree. 

Summer  Session— Correspondence  Courses 
With  the  consent  of  the  departments  concerned,  eight  hours  of 
credit  toward  a  master's  degree  may  be  earned  through  correspon- 
dence courses.  Sixteen  hours  constitute  full  work  for  a  semester,  and 
eight  hours  for  a  summer  session.  It  is  therefore  possible  for  a  stu- 
dent to  complete  the  work  for  a  degree  by  attendance  upon  one  semes- 
ter and  one  summer  session  or  three  summer  sessions,  supplemented 
by  eight  hours  of  credit,  earned  through  correspondence  courses.  The 
average  thesis  receives  four  hours'  credit  and  is  a  part  of  the  major 
work.  It  is  possible,  and  in  many  cases  desirable,  that  the  thesis  be 
taken  as  a  "correspondence"  course.  The  work  for  the  degree  may 
therefore  be  completed  by  attendance  upon  three  summer  sessions  sup- 
plemented by  one  regular  correspondence  course  and  a  thesis. 

All  correspondence  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  student's 
major  professor  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 
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Extension  Courses 
Approved  graduate  courses  may  be  given  for  graduate  credit  in 
extension  classes  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  course  itself  must  be  equivalent  to  a  course  already  ap- 
proved by  the  Graduate  Faculty  for  graduate  study. 

2.  The  outline  of  the  course,  including  list  of  text  and  reference 
books,  will  be  furnished  by  the  head  of  the  department. 

3.  The  instructor  must  be  amply  qualified  to  give  instruction  of 
graduate  grade,  and  must  be  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department, 
and  by  the  Extension  Division. 

4.  Examinations  will  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  head 
of  the  department  and  all  examination  questions  must  be  approved  by 
him. 

5.  The  enrollment,  records  of  attendance,  etc.,  must  be  kept  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  established  by  the  Extension 
Division. 

6.  Credits  earned  in  these  courses  will  be  counted  toward  gradua- 
tion after  the  student  has  regularly  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  and  has  completed  residence  courses  there- 
in. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

A  Umited  number  of  fellowships,  paying  from  $180.00  to  $225.00 
a.  year,  and  of  teaching  fellowstiips  paying  $450.00  a  year,  are  avail- 
able in  the  Graduate  School.  The  departments  in  which  these  fellow- 
ships are  available  will  vary  from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  university. 

Fellows  are  required  to  give  approximately  one-fourth  of  their  time, 
and  teaching  fellows  approximately  one-half  of  their  time  to  teaching 
or  other  work  in  connection  with  the  department. 

Applications  for  fellowships  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  before  the  first  of  March,  preceding  the  college  year 
for  which  the  assignment  is  made. 

COURSES  FOR  GRADUATE  WORK 

For  description  of  courses,  see  the  corresponding  numbers  under 
the  several  departments  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the 
College  of  Engineering. 

Courses  are  listed  here  in  two  groups:  those  suitable  for  a  minor 
only,  and  those  that  may  count  toward  a  major. 
Bacteriology: 

Minors,  101,  102,  103. 
Botany: 

Minors,  101,  102,  103,  104,  105,  106,  107. 
Majors,  200. 
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Chemistry: 

Minors,  101,  102,  121,  123. 

Majors,  103,  104,  105,  106,  107,  122,  125,  126,  127,  130,  132,  133,  134. 
135,  136,  137,  138,  151  152,  153,  154,  155,  210.  211,  212.  220. 
221,230,231,250,251,252. 

Economics: 

Minors,  101,  106,  107,  108,  109,  111,  113. 
Majors,  102,  103,  104,  200.  201,  202,  203. 

Education: 

Minors,  128,  129,  130,  131,  132,  133. 134,  135.  136,  137.  138.  139,  140 
145.146.  150 

Majors.  101,  102,  103,  104,  105,  106,  107,  108,  109, 110,113. 114.  115,  U6„ 
117,  118,  119,  121,  122,  123,  124,  125,  126, 127, 162,  163.  170. 
171,  172.  181,  182,  183,  184, 185,  186,  187,  188,  201,  202,  203. 
204,  205.  206.  207. 

English: 

Minors.  110,  111.  112,  113,  116,  117,  118,  119. 

Majors,  100,  101,  102,  106,  107,  108,  109.  121,  122, 125, 126.  200.  201.  202, 
204. 

French: 

Minors.  100.  101.  103.  104,  105.  106,  107,  Education  134. 

Geology: 

Minors.  100,  101.  102.  103.  104. 

Majors.  105,  106,  107.  108,  110,  112.  113,  200,  201,  202,  203. 
German : 

Minors.  116.  117,  118,  119,  Education  135. 

Majors,  110,  111,  112,  113,  114,  115, 120,  121.  123,  124. 

Government: 

Minors.  100.  101.  102,  112. 

Majors,  103,  104,  106,  108,  109,  110,  111,  200. 

Greek: 

Minors,  100,  101. 102. 

History: 

Minors,  151,  152,  155.  156.  157,  159,  160,  161,  165,  166. 167. 168,  169- 
Majors.  101,  102,  106,  107,  108,  109,  110,  158,  209,  210,  212.  213. 

Journalism : 

Minors.  100.  101. 102,  104,  105.  115.  140,  141,  150,  151. 
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Latin: 

Minors,  100.  101,  102, 103,  104. 
Majors.  200,  201.  * 
Mathematics: 

Minors,  115,  117,  118. 

Majors,  122,  125,  126,  131,  132,  135,  136,  137.  138.  141. 

Pathology: 

Minors,  101,  102.  103. 
Philosophy: 

Majors,  109,  110,  111,  112,  113,  114.  115.  117.  118.  202. 

Physics: 

Minors.  100,  102,  103.  104.  105,  106.  107.  109,  110,  151.  161,  171. 

Majors,  200-,  210.  211.  220.  221. 

Physiology: 

Minors,  101,  102. 
Psychology: 

Majors,  101,  102.  103.  104,  105,  106.  107,  108,  116,  126.  201,203. 
Sociology: 

Minors,  100,  101,  108,  117,  118,  Zoology  104. 

Majors,  102,  103,  104,  105,  106,  106,  108,  109.  110,  115,  116,  119,  121. 
123.  200,  201,  202,  203. 

Spanish: 

Minors,  101,  102.  103. 
Majors,  104,  105,  106,  108. 
Zoology: 

Majors,  100,  102,  103,  104,  105,  106,  107.  200,  201.  Education  137. 
Chemical  Engineering:    (See  chemistry.) 
Civil  Engineering: 

Minors,  151,  152,  154,  156,  157,  158,  161. 

Majors,  200,  201,  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207.  ' 
Electrical  Engineering: 

Minors,  161,  162,  163,  164,  165,  171,  172,  173,  182,  183,  184,  185,  186. 

Majors,  201,  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  210,  211. 
Engineering.    Major  in  any  of  the  schools  of  engineering,  201,  202, 
203. 

Highway  Engineering: 
155,  160,  208. 
Mechanical  Engineering: 

Minors,  153,  154,  155,  158,  161, 162,  163. 164. 165,  167. 

Majors.  200,  201,  202. 
Mechanics: 

Minors,  151,  152,  153,  154,  155,  156. 
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FACULTY 


Stratton  Duluth  Brooks,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 
President  of  the  University. 

James  Shannon  Buchanan,  B.  S.,  LL.  D. 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Scienees,  Professor  of  History. 

Edwin  DeBarr,  Ph.  D. 

Vice-President  of  the  University,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Joseph  Francis  Paxton,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Classical  Archaeology. 

Albert  Heald  Van  Vleet,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Botany. 

Roy  Gittinger,  Ph.  D. 

Dean  of  Undergraduates,  Professor  of  English  History. 

James  dwellings  Sturgis,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Latin. 

Samuel  Watson  Reaves,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Sardis  Roy  Hadsell,  \.  M. 

Professor  of  the  English  Language. 

Guy  Yandall  Williams,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry. 

Henry  Higgins  Lane,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Zoology. 

Jerome  Dowd,  M.  A. 

Director  of  the  School  of  Social  Service,  Professor  of  Sociofogy. 

Theodore  Hampton  Brewer,  M.  A. 
Professor  of  English. 

LuciLE  Dora,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  French. 

Louis  Alvin  Turley,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Histology  and  Pathology. 

Monroe  Allen  Floyd,  A.  M. 

Associate  Professor  of  History. 
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John  Henry  Voss,  M.  A. 

Associate  Professor  of  German. 

William  Peter  Haseman,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Physics. 

Errett  Rains  Newby,  B.  M.,  B.  A. 

Secretary,  Registrar,  with  rank  of  Professor. 

tJoHN  Alley,  A.  B. 

Professor  of  Government. 

Roy  Temple  House,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  German. 

Gayfree  Ellison,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

Andrew  Clarkson  Parsons,  A.  B. 

Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  High  School  Inspector. 

Warren  Waverley  Phelan,  Ph.  D. 

Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Education. 

Leonard  Blaine  Nice,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Physiology. 

Edmund  Pendleton  Randolph  Duval,  A.  M. 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

William  Anton  Schmidt,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Educational  Administration. 

Richard  Gray  Soutar,  B.  A. 

Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Patricio  Gimeno,  B.  A. 
Professor  of  Spanish. 

Harold  Harvey  Herbert,  M.  A. 

Director  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  Professor  of  Journalism. 

*  Arthur  Barto  Adams,  Ph.  D. 

Director  of  the  School  of  Public  and  Private  Business,  Professor  of 
Economics. 

Frederick  Frank  Blachly,  Ph.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Government. 


tOn  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1917-18. 
*0n  leave  of  absence,  1917-18. 
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Ulysses  Jackson  Griffith,  A.  B. 

Associate  Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 

John  William  Bridges,  M.  S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education. 

Fred  Warde  Padgett,  M.  S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

Andrew  Robert  Ramey,  M.  A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Benjamin  Gilbert  Owen. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Coach. 

*  Harry  Clinton  Gossard,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

August  Steitz,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

Harriet  Julia  Hopkins,  B.  S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Domestic  Science. 

Isaiah  March  Rapp,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

Victor  Elvert  Monnett,  B.  A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

•Ambrose  Henry  Stang,  C.  E.,  Ph.  D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

Emery  Nelson  Ferriss,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Nathan  Altshii  ler.  D,  Sc. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics.' 

Edward  Everett  Dale,  A.  M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Charles  Ernest  Decker,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

Lawrence  Nelson  Morgan,  A.  M. 
Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Thomas  Bruce  Robb,  M.  A. 

Acting  Director  of  the  School  of  Public  and  Private  Business, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 


*0n  leave  of  absence,  1917-18. 
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Arthur  James  Williams,  M.  S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

John  Ray  Cable,  B.  S  ,  A.  M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

Holly  Estil  Cunningham,  A.  M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

*HuGHES  B.  Davis,  B.  A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 

Rafael  Marin,  B.  A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish. 

Thomas  Franklin  Pierce,  A.  M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Sandford  Meddick  Salyer,  a.  M. 
Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Frederick  Earle  Tarman,  B.  A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism. 

Rachel  Revell,  Ph.  B. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Edgar  D.  Meacham,  A.  M 

Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
§MoLLiE  Anne  Peterson,  Ph.  B. 

Instructor  in  Domestic  Art. 
Gilbert  Harmer  Smith,  B.  A.,  B.  D. 

Instructor  in  Sociology. 

*  Walter  Stanley  Campbell,  M.  A. 

Instructor  in  English. 

*  Howard  Benjamin  Cross,  B.  A. 

Instructor  in  Zoology. 
Royal  Edgar  Jeffs,  M.  S. 
lubtructor  in  Botany. 

tHELEN  PhIPPS,  M.  a. 

Instructor  in  Spanish. 

*Eva  Marie  Anderson,  B.  A. 

Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 

*0n  leave  of  absence,  1917-18. 

^On  leave  of  absence,  first  semester,  1917-18. 

tOn  leave  of  absence  from  January  20,  1918. 
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RosETTA  Angeline  Briegel,  M.  a. 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
*MiLTON  Mack  Heath,  M.  A. 

Instructor  in  Ancient  Languages. 
John  Peebles  McClure,  B.  A.  / 

Instructor  in  English. 
Ernest  Weld  Scudder,  A.  B. 

Instructor  in  Geology. 
Helen  Roberta  Barrett,  A.  B.,  B.  Exp. 

Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 
Jerome  Benjamin  Burnett,  B.  S. 

Instru<  tor  in  Geology. 
Mary  Eolian  Coppedge,  B.  A. 

Instructor  in  Education  and  Psychology. 
Rafael  Echeverria,  B.  A. 

Instructor  in  Spanish. 
Joshua  Bryan  Lee,  B.  A. 

Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 
Randall  Stewart,  B.  S. 

Instructor  in  English. 
*Earl  LeRoy  Yeakel,  B.  A.,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 
Lucille  Johnson,  M.  A. 

Assistant  in  Chemistry, 
Jean  Marie  Mauk,  B.  A. 

Assistant  in  English. 
Alice  Buckley  Alexander,  B.  A. 

Assistant  in  Latin. 
Gordon  Stater,  LL.  B. 

Debate  Coach,  with  rank  of  Assistant. 
Edward  Kitchell  Witcher,  A.  B. 

Assistant  in  English. 
Elwood  C.  Madden,  B.  A. 

Teachii  g  Fellow  in  Education. 
Eleanor  Morgan,  B.  A. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  English. 
Stuart  Appleton  Courtis. 

Consulting  Director  of  the  Departmentof  Measurement,  Efficiency, 
and  Standardization. 
*0n  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1917-18. 
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The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the  center  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  out  of  which  the  professional  schools  have  grown  and 
around  which  they  are  grouped.  A  large  part  of  its  instruction  is 
foundational  for  the  best  work  in  the  professional  schools,  which  show 
a  growing  tendency  to  require  one  or  more  years  of  general  college 
training  for  admission. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  affords  many  of  its  students  an 
opportunity  to  test  themselves  in  various  fields  of  scholastic  endeavor 
pending  the  time  when  they  shall  discover  the  dominant  interests  of 
their  lives.  For  many  others  the  college  presents  subjects  or  groups  of 
subjects  directly  related  to  the  student's  chosen  Une  of  professional 
endeavor;  for  example,  in  teaching,  in  journalism,  in  public  and  private 
business,  in  social  service,  and  in  various  lines  of  scientific  work. 

ADMISSION 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  are  explained  under  the  head  of  "Admission." 

Deficiencies  in  Entrance  Credits 
Five  hours  will  be  deducted  from  the  student's  credit  for  each 
unit  deficiency  until  the  deficiency  is  otherwise  satisfied.   See  "Ad- 
mission" and  "Deficiencies  in  Amount  of  Entrance  Credit." 

SPECIAL  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ENROLLMENT 

In  addition  to  the  information  about  enrollment  given  on  preced- 
ing pages,  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will  be  governed 
by  the  following: 

1.  Work  begun  in  a  subject  should  ordinarily  be  carried  through 
the  year.    This  is  especially  true  in  courses  of  an  elementary  character. 

2.  Amount  of  Work:  No  student  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  may  take  more  than  sixteen  hours'  work  (exclusive  of  phys- 
ical education,  military  training,  or  Music  10)  nor  less  than  sixteen 
hours'  work  in  any  semester  except  as  follows: 

a.  A  student  making  a  grade  of  A  in  sixteen  hours'  work  in 
any  semester  and  receiving  no  mark  lower  than  B  minus  in  that  se- 
mester may  enroll  for  twenty  hours'  work  (exclusive  of  physical  educa- 
tion, military  training,  or  Music  10)  for  his  next  semester. 

b.  A  student  making  an  average  grade  of  A  minus  in  sixteen 
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hours  of  work  in  any  semester  and  receiving  no  mark  lower  than 
B  minus  in  that  semester  may  enroll  for  eighteen  hours' work  (in  addi- 
tion to  physical  education,  military  training,  or  Music  10)  for  his  next 
semester. 

c.  A  student  who,  at  the  beginning  of  his  senior  year,  lacks 
thirty-five  or  thirty-six  hours  of  having  the  120  hours  required  for 
graduation,  may  enroll  for  eighteen  hours  the  first  semester  of  his 
senior  year,  and  if  he  make>  passing  grades  in  this  semester's  work, 
may  enroll  for  eighteen  hours  the  last  semester. 

d.  Students  enrolling  for  any  semester  before  the  grades  for  the 
preceding  semester  are  reported  should  enroll  for  the  normal  amount 
of  work  except  as  provided  under  "c"  above.  Those  entitled  to  excess 
hours  may  change  their  enrollment  accordingly  after  the  grades  are 
reported. 

e.  A  student  may^  take  less  than  sixteen  hours'  work  only  with 
the  approval  of  the  dean. 

3.  In  matters  of  enrollment  the  major  professor  is  the  adviser  of 
all  students  from  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year;  the  dean,  of 
unclassified  students  and  freshmen. 

4.  Students  expecting  to  graduate  in  the  schools  of  education, 
journalism,  public  and  private  business,  or  social  service  must  make 
application  for  admission  to  these  schools  at  the  beginning  of  their 
sophomore  year.  Cards  for  this  purpose  may  be  secured  from  the 
registry  office. 

5.  Students  expecting  to  take  one  of  the  combined  courses  must 
make  application  for  admission  at  the  time  indicated  below: 

Combined  course  (five  years)  in  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Engineer- 
ing (B.  A.  and  B.  S.  degrees),  at  the  beginning  of  sophomore  year. 

Combined  course  (six  years)  in  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Medicine 
(B.  S.  and  M.  D.  degrees), at  the  beginning  of  freshman  year.  Such 
students  do  not  need  to  major. 

Combined  course  (six  years)  in  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Law 
(B.  A.  and  LL.  B.  degrees),  at  the  beginning  of  junior  year. 

6.  Students  expecting  to  enter  the  School  of  Medicine,  who  enroll 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  pre-medical  college  work, 
mast,  at  the  beginning  of  their  freshman  year,  declare  their  intention 
of  entering  the  School  of  Medicine. 

7.  Students  from  other  schools  who  receive  credit  for  ninety 
hours'  advanced  standing  and  are  unable  to  choose  a  major  will  be  re- 
quired to  select  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  work  necessary  to  earn 
their  degree  from  courses  "for  undergraduates  and  graduates,"  i.  e., 
from  courses  rumbered  100  to  200. 

8.  All  irregularities  of  a  student  must  be  cleared  up  prior  to  his 
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last  enrollment  before  graduation.  The  student  must  notify  the  reg- 
istrar of  his  candidacy  at  the  time  of  the  last  enrollment,  and  must 
check  up  with  the  registrar  or  with  the  dean  for  all  irregularities.  At 
this  time,  the  candidate  must  enroll  for  all  requirements  from  which 
he  is  not  excused.  If  he  cannot  meet  this  condition,  he  will  not  be 
permitted  to  enroll  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 

EXAMINATIONS 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  that  an  examination 
be  given  in  each  course  at  the  time  specified  in  the  regular  examina- 
tion schedule.  No  student  may  be  excused  from  the  final  examina- 
tion; seniors,  however,  are  excused  from  taking  examinations  in  the 
second  semester  or  in  th3  summer  session  in  which  they  are  expected 
to  graduate,  in  all  classes  in  which  they  are  making  a  passing  grade. 

ABSENCE  PENALTIES  IN  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Each  time  a  student  accumulates  twice  as  many  absences  as  the 
hours  credit  in  any  course,  the  amount  of  credit  that  student  may  re- 
ceive for  that  course  shall  be  reduced  one- fourth;  but  this  shall  not  in 
any  respect  lessen  the  amount  of  work  required  to  complete  the 
course.  At  the  end  of  each  semester  all  absences  in  all  courses  for 
each  student,  not  used  for  redaction  under  the  foregoing  rule,  shall  be 
added  together,  and  for  each  total  of  eight  such  absences  one  ad- 
ditional hour  shall  be  required  of  that  student  for  graduation. 

These  penalties  will  be  made  in  all  cases,  no  matter  whether  the 
student  completes  the  course,  withdraws,  or  fails  to  pass. 

In  the  case  of  students  who  withdraw,  and  later  in  the  same 
semester  re-enroll,  the  absences  accumulated  prior  to  withdrawal  will 
be  carried  forward. 

GRADUATION  IN  LESS  THAN  FOUR  YEARS 

It  is  possible  to  complete  the  requirements  for  graduation  by  at- 
tending the  university  three  years  and  three  summer  sessions. 

The  regulations  under  the  above  heading,  "Amount  of  Work,"  make 
it  possible  for  a  good  student  to  be  graduated  in  less  than  the  regular 
time  by  taking  extra  hours. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 
To  secure  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  the  candidate  must  complete  120  hours  of  work,  together  with 
not  less  than  170  points,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  hereinafter  set 
forth. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 
To  secure  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  the  candidate  must 
■complete  all  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  except 
as  follows: 

a.  The  major  must  oe  a  science  and  must  consist  of  35  to  40 
hours  of  major  work. 

b.  There  must  be  the  equivalent  of  two  minors  in  two  other 
science  departments. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  will  be  qualified  by  the  name  of 
the  department  in  which  the  major  work  is  done. 

A  student  who  completes  the  requirements  fur  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  may  choose  to  receive  either  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree;  but  after  one  degree  has  been  awarded 
the  other  may  not  be  given  until  the  candidate  has  completed  another 
year's  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Definition  of  Hour 
Every  hour  for  which  credit  is  given  is  understood  to  represent 
for  the  average  student  approximately  three  hours  of  work  a  week 
through  one  semester.  Thus,  in  lecture  or  recitation  work,  one  hour 
of  credit  is  allowed  for  the  lecture  or  recitation  plus  two  hours  of  prep- 
aration, reading,  or  study.  Where  the  time  is  wholly  occupied  by 
drawing,  or  laboratory,  or  field  work,  three  hours  a  week  for  one 
semester  are  expected  of  the  student  for  each  hour  that  counts  to- 
ward graduation. 

Value  of  Grades  in  Points 

Each  hour's  work  for  which  a  grade  of  A  or  A  minus  is  received 
shall  count  as  three  points;  a  grade  of  B  or  B  minus,  as  two  points; 
a  grade  of  C,  as  ore  point;  a  grade  of  C  minus,  as  no  points. 

The  170  points  will  be  reduced,  in  the  case  of  students  entering 
with  advanced  standing,  in  the  proportion  that  the  number  of  hours 
of  advanced  standing  is  to  120.  This  also  applies  to  all  credits  earned 
in  the  university  prior  to  July  1,  1915. 

REGULAR  PLAN  OF  WORK,  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE 

The  completion  of  the  120  hours  usually  requires  four  years.  Of 
these  the  first  or  freshman  year  is  spent  in  general  or  introductory 
work,  comprising  courses  in  several  departments  and  in  widely  sepa- 
rated subjects.  During  the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  or  sophomore, 
junior,  and  senior  years,  the  student  may  confine  his  work  within 
certain  comparatively  narrow  fimits.  The  plan  of  the  entire  four 
years'  work  is  known  as  the  "major  elective  system."  It  consists  of 
four  parts:  I,  prescribed  freshman  work;  II,  major  study;  III,  group 
■electives;  and  IV,  free  electives. 
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I.    Prescribed  Freshman  Work 


(a)  English  1,  2  

(b)  One  Natural  Science 


8  hours. 
8  hours. 


(Botary  1.  2;  or  Chemistry  1,  2;  or  Geology  1,  2;  or 
Physics  1,  2:  or  Zoology  1,  and  2  or  3.) 
Eight  hours  each  from  two  of  the  next  three  subjects  (c,  d,  and  e): 
(c)    One  Ancient  Language  ^ 


Students  who  present  a  sufficient  amount  of  entrance  credit  in 
the  subjects  listed  under  (c),  (d).  and  (e)  may  be  relieved  wholly  or 
in  part  from  these  requirements.    The  exemptions  are  as  follows: 

(c)  Four  units  of  Latin  will  relieve  from  eight  hours  of  ancient 
language.  Three  units  of  Latin  will  relieve  from  four  hours  of  ancient 
language. 

(d)  Two  units  of  one  modern  language,  in  addition  to  the  two 
units  of  foreign  language  required  for  admission,  will  relieve  from  eight 
hours  of  modern  language.  One  unit  of  one  modern  language,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  two  units  of  foreign  language  required  for  admission,  will 
reheve  from  four  hours  of  modern  language. 

(e)  Three  and  one-half  units  of  mathematics  will  relieve  from 
eight  hours  of  tnatbematics.  Three  units  of  mathematics  will  reheve 
from  four  hours  of  mathematics. 


At  the  beginning  of  his  sophomore  year  each  student  must  choose 
a  major  study.  The  major  may  be  chosen  from  any  department  offer- 
ing sufficient  work.  The  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  major 
lies  becomes  the  student's  official  adviser  throughout  the  remainder  of 
his  course.  The  student  wishing  ro  major  in  a  department  must  make 
written  application,  to  the  head  of  the  department,  on  a  blank  provided 
by  the  registrar.  This  application,  when  approved  by  the  dean  of 
the  college  and  the  head  of  the  department,  must  be  filed  with  the 
registrar.     The  work  in  the  major  study  must  consist  of: 

(a)  At  least  twenty  hours  in  addition  to  prescribed  courses,  ac- 
cepted for  major  credit  in  the  department  chosen. 

(b)  At  least  twelve  hours  in  a  closely  related  subject  within  the 
same  group  as  th3  major  subject.  With  the  permission  of  the  dean  a 
minor  outside  the  group  may  be  chosen. 

Students  who  enter  with  advanced  standing  must  do  not  less  than 


«  4  hours. 


16  hours. 


Exemptions 


II.  Major  and  Minor  Subjects 
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eight  hours'  work  in  their  major  subject  in  this  institution  before  be- 
ing granted  a  degree.  This  rule  is  not  to  be  interpreted  to  prevent  a 
student  who  enters  with  ninety  hours'  credit  from  being  graduated 
without  selecting  a  major. 

Students  whose  major  subject  lies  in  Group  I  or  in  Group  III  may 
choose  journaUsm  as  a  minor. 

The  major  professor  may  require  a  thesis  to  be  written  under 
the  following  conditions: 

At  the  beginning  of  his  senior  year,  i.  e.,  at  the  first  enrollment 
after  he  has  completed  ninety  hours,  the  student  must  file  with  the 
registrar  a  subject  for  a  thesis,  approved  by  his  advisory  professor, 
upon  some  phase  of  his  major  work.  The  finished  thesis  must  be 
submitted  to  the  professor  in  charge  not  later  than  the  first  Monday 
in  May,  and  two  copies  of  the  thesis,  bound  in  an  acceptable  manner 
and  according  to  the  required  specifications,  shall  be  filed  with 
the  librarian.    Four  hours'  credit  is  given  for  this  thesis. 

III.    Group  Electives 

The  student  must  complete  in  addition  to  prescribed  courses  at 
least  eight  hours  in  one  department  in  each  of  the  two  groups  that 
do  not  contain  the  major  study. 

The  groups  are  as  follows: 

Group  I.  ,  The  Languages:  English,  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  public  speaking. 

Group  II.  Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences:  Bacteriology, 
botany,  chemistry,  *domestic  science,  geology,  mathematics,  patholo- 
gy, physics,  physiology,  zoology. 

*Domestic  Science  1  and  2  are  the  only  courses  in  that  subject 
that  will  fulfill  the  eight-hour  requirement  in  Group  II. 

Group  III.  The  Social  Sciences:  Economics,  education,  gov- 
ernment, history,  philosophy,  psychology,  sociology. 

IV.  Free  Electives 
In  addition  to  the  requirements  of  prescribed  courses,  major  and 
minor  studies,  and  group  electives,  the  student  shall  choose  enough 
other  courses  to  bring  the  total  number  of  hours  up  to  120;  but  not 
more  than  a  total  of  forty-eight  hours  in  any  department  shall  be 
counted  toward  a  degree. 

ADVISERS  TO  STUDENTS 

At  the  time  of  his  registration  each  freshman  student  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  assigned  to  a  member  of  the  advisory 
committee,  who  is  his  adviser  until  his  major  subject  is  chosen.  The 
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major  professor  is  the  adviser  during  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior 
years;  the  dean,  of  unclassified  students. 

Students  From  Other  Colleges  and  Universities 

Students  from  other  schools  who  receive  advanced  credits  for  ninety 
hours  and  are  unable  to  choose  a  major  will  be  under  the  control  of 
the  dean  of  the  college. 

COMBINED  COURSES    AND    ELECTIVES   FROM  OTHER 
SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 

A  student  may  elect  and  count  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
subjects  given  in  any  one  of  the  other  colleges  and  schools  of  the 
university  as  follows: 

College  of  Engineering:  Not  more  than  tw^enty  hours  elected 
from  the  following  courses:  Highway  Engineering  3;  Manual  Train- 
ing 1,  10,  11;  Mechanical  Drawing  1,  2,  3,  4;  Civil  Engineering  1,  2, 
53;  Mechanics  151,  152,  153,  154,  155;  Mechanical  Engineering  1,  4; 
Electrical  Engineering  51,  52,  53,  54,  164,  165,  185. 

With  the  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned,  cer- 
tain work  in  mechanics,  mechanical,  electrical,  and  civil  engineering, 
and  drawing  may  be  counted  in  the  departments  of  mathematics  and 
physics. 

A  student,  by  judicious  selection  of  his  courses,  may  complete  the 
work  for  the  B.  A.  degree  and  the  B.  S.  degree  in  engineering  in  five 
years.  Such  a  student  will  be  under  the  direction  of  his  major  pro- 
fessor and  the  director  of  the  school  in  which  he  takes  his  engineer- 
ing degree.  He  must  file  with  the  registrar  at  the  beginning  of  his 
sophomore  year  a  declaration  of  his  intention  to  take  the  two  degrees 
and  an  outline  of  the  work  to  be  pursued  throughout  his  entire  course. 
This  outhne  must  have  the  approval  of  both  deans. 

School  of  Fine  Arts:  Courses  in  the  history  and  theory  of 
music,  the  history  of  art,  the  total  credit  not  to  exceed  twenty-seven 
hours.  Art  1  and  2  from  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  may  also  count  as 
elective  credit  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

School  of  Law:  A  student  who  has  ninety-two  or  more  hours' 
credit  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  at  leastthirty  of  which  have 
benn  earned  in  this  institution,  may  under  certain  conditions  elect 
from  the  subjects  offered  in  the  School  of  Law  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
six  hours  which  will  count  as  credit  toward  the  120  hours  required  for 
the  B.  A.  degree.  A  student,  by  judicious  selection  of  his  courses,  may 
complete  the  work  for  the  B.  A.  degree  and  the  LL.  B.  degree 
in  six  years.  A  student  expecting  to  take  this  combined  course  must 
give  notice  of  his  intention  at  the  beginning  of  his  junior  year. 

School  of  Medicine:    Students  who  have  credit  for  as  many  as 
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sixty  academic  hours  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  earned 
either  in  this  or  in  another  institution,  and  who  can  satisfy  the  en- 
trance requirements  of  the  School  of  Medicine  may  enter  the  School  of 
Medicine,  and  on  completion  of  the  first  two  years'  work  will  be  re- 
commended for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  A  student  may  thus  secure  the  B.  S.  de- 
gree and  the  M.  D.  degree  in  six  years.  Subjects  given  in  the  School 
of  Medicine  will  not  be  counted  in  making  up  the  sixty  hours  re- 
quired in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

In  addition  to  satisfying  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  student  must  complete: 

(a)  The  prescribed  freshman  work; 

(b)  The  subjects  prescribed  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine; 

(c)  And  in  addition  to  (a)  and  (b)  must  work  out  sufficient  hours 
within  Groups  I  and  III  to  make  a  total  of  not  less  than  sixty  academic 
hours  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  If  the  number  of  hours 
needed  under  (c)  is  eight  or  less  they  should  all  be  worked  out  in  one 
group. 

Students  taking  the  combined  course  in  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
Medicine  do  not  need  to  major  but  must  apply  for  admission  to  the 
combined  course  at  the  beginning  of  their  sophomore  year. 

The  following  outline  of  courses  will  comply  with  these  require- 
ments: 

First  Semester       First  Year       Second  Semester 
Course  Hours         Course  Hours 

English  1   4  Enghsh  2  4 

Chemistry  1    4         Chemistry  2    4 

fModern  Language  4         fModern  Language  4 

Botany  1,  or  Zoology  1  4         Zoology  2  4 

Phys.  Ed.  or  Mil.  Tr'g   Phys.  Ed.  or  Mil.  Tr'g  

Total  1^  Total  "16 

jGerman  or  French. 

First  Semester      Second  Year      Second  Semester 

Course                           Hours  Course  Hours 

Physics  1  4  Physics  2  4 

Modem  Language,  continued,  4  Modern  Language,  continued.  4 

*Mathematics,  or  *Mathematics,  or 

Ancient  Language   4  Ancient  Language  4 

Psychology  1                          4  Gov't  1,  or  History  4,  9,  or  10  _  4 

Phys.  Ed.  or  Mil.  Tr'g   Phys.  Ed.  or  Mil.  Tr'g  

Total    16  Total  16 

*Students  offering  four  units  of  Latin,  or  three  and  one-half  units 
of  mathematics  for  admission  should  substitute  Psychology  103  and  105. 
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FIELD  WORK 

At  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the  department,  credit  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  hour  for  each  two  weeks  spent  in  the  field  may  be  given  in 
the  departments  of  botany,  geology,  and  zoology,  provided  the  student 
enrolls  for  work  which  shall  be  outlined  and  carried  on  under  suit- 
able departmental  direction. 

SCHOOLS 

In  addition  to  the  general  elective  courses,  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  includes  four  schools,  namely,  the  School  of  Education,  the 
School  of  Journalism,  the  School  of  Pubhc  and  Private  Business,  and 
the  School  of  Social  Service.  For  the  purpose  of  enrollment  the  major 
professor  and  the  director  of  the  school  shall  be  joint  advisers.  An 
outline  of  the  work  done  in  each  of  these  schools  is  given  below: 


SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

The  School  of  Education  is  organized  within  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Its  purpose  is  to  select  and  organize  work  done  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  university  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  most 
helpful  to  prospective  teachers.  Its  specific  aims  are:  first,  to  prepare 
high  school  teachers  thoroughly  in  two  or  more  academic  sub- 
jects and  give  them  the  professional  training  necessary  to  make 
their  teaching  effective;  second,  to  prepare  teachers  of  education  and 
psychology  for  normal  schools  and  colleges;  and  third,  to  present  such 
courses  in  theory,  history  and  administration  of  education  as  will  be 
valuable  to  principals,  superintendents,  and  other  educational  admin- 
istrative officers. 

Admission:  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Education 
must  have  at  least  one  year's  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
which  should  consist  of  the  prescribed  freshman  courses.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sophomore  year  ap()Ucants,  must  file  with  the  registrar 
a  card  of  admission  approved  by  the  dean  and  the  director,  together 
with  the  major  card.  General  psychology  and  educational  psychology 
should  be  included  in  the  electives  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Applicants  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over,  not  candidates  for  a 
degree,  may  be  admitted  as  unclassified  students  to  such  work  as  they 
are  prepared  to  take. 

Requirements  for  Graduation:  Candidates  for  a  degree  in 
the  School  of  Education  must  fulfill  all  the  requirements  for  gradu- 
ation from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  including  the  prescribed 
freshman  work,  the  major  and  minor  subjects,  the  group  electives, 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  free  electives  to  make  a  total  of  one  hun- 
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dred  and  twenty  hours.  -The  grade  of  work  must  be  such  as  to  have 
earned  one  hundred  and  seventy  points  in  the  four  years'  work. 

The  professional  work  in  education  and  psychology  for  prospective 
high  school  teachers  who  expect  to  receive  the  teacher's  life  diploma 
must  be  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours  in  education  and  psychology. 
It  is  recommended  that  this  work  include  Psychology  1  or  51,  Educa- 
tion 2,  Education  108  or  121,  Education  102  or  103,  Education  129  or 
130,  the  course  in  methods  of  teaching  the  student's  major  subject, 
and  six  hours  of  education  approved  by  the  director  of  the  School  of 
Education. 

The  courses  should  be  taken  in  the  following  order:  Psychology 
1  or  51  and  Education  2  during  the  second  year;  Education  108  or  121 
and  four  hours  of  eiectives  in  education  during  the  third  year;  and 
Education  102  or  103,  Education  129  or  130,  the  course  in  methods  of 
teaching  the  major  subject,  and  two  hours  of  eiectives  in  education 
during  the  fourth  year.  The  following  outline  is  suggestive  regarding 
the  arrangement  of  the  student's  course: 


Second  Year 


First  Semester 
Course  Hours 
Gov't  1,  or  History  4,  9  or  10  . .  4 

Major  Subject  4 

Group  Eiectives  4 

Psychology  1,  or  51  4 

Mihtary  Training  3  (for  men^,. 

Total  16 


Second  Semester 
Course  Hours 

Free  Eiectives   4 

Major  Subject   4 

Group  Eiectives  4 

Education  2  4 

Military  Training  4  (for  men).. 


Total  16 


Third  Year 


Course  Hours 

Major  Subject   4 

Minor  Subject  4 

Group  Eiectives   4 

Education  4 


Course  Hours 

Major  Subject   4 

Minor  Subject  4 

Group  Eiectives  4 

Education  4 


Total  16 


Total  16 


Fourth  Year 


Course  Hours 

Major  Subject   4 

Free  Eiectives  8 

Education  .__   2 

Education  i  2 


Course  Hours 

Minor  Subject   4 

Free  Eiectives  8 

Education  2 

Education  2 


Total  16 


Total  16 
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The  completion  of  this  work  will  also  meet  the  professional  re- 
quirements for  the  teacher's  life  diploma. 

Students  preparing  to  become  teachers  of  education  and  psycho- 
logy in  normal  schools  and  colleges  must  complete  a  major  and  the 
equivalent  of  two  minors,  of  twelve  hours  each,  one  of  which  may  be 
in  some  department  other  than  education  or  psychology. 

Students  entering  the  School  of  Education  with  advanced  stand- 
ing must  complete  at  least  eight  hours  in  education  and  psychology  in 
residence. 

A  student  in  the  School  of  Education  whose  major  subject  is 
in  Group  I  or  in  Group  II  will  be  allowed  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
Group  III  with  Sociology  1,  (4  hours)  and  Philosophy  3,  Logic, 
(4  hours). 

It  is  recommended  that  Zoology  1  and  Sociology  1,  and  Philosophy 
112  (Ethics)  be  included  among  the  electives. 

It  is  advised  that  students  who  expect  to  be  recommended  as 
supervisors,  high  school  principals,  or  superintendents  complete  the 
following  courses: 


All  candidates  for  a  teacher's  life  certificate  ?ire  required  to  teach 
at  least  five  hours  per  week  for  one  semester.  This  work  is  done  in 
connection  with  the  University  Junior  High  School  and  the  Norman 
public  schools.  In  the  case  of  candidates  who  give  evidence  of  suc- 
cessful teaching  experience,  this  requirement  may  be  waived  at  the 
discretion  of  the  director  of  practice  teaching.  However,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances will  credit  be  given  for  such  previous  teaching  experience. 
Mature  students  who  have  had  considerable  successful  teaching  ex- 
perience and  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  supervisory  positions 
may  secure  practice  work  in  supervision  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity Junior  High  School.  : 


Hours 


Psychology  1  or  51,  General  Psychology  

Education  2,  Educational  Psychology  

Education  102,  or  103,  High  School  Administration  

Education  105,  Experimental  Education  .._   

Education  115,  Vocational  Education  

Education  118,  Statistical  Method  

Education  122,  State  and  County  School  Administration 

Education  170,  Curriculum  

Education  171,  City  School  Supervision  

Education  172,  City  School  Administration  

Education  201,  Philosophy  of  Education  


4 
4 
2 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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The  University  Junior  High  School 

By  vote  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  May,  1917,  the  uni- 
versity was  authorized  to  open  in  the  following  September,  in  con- 
nection with  the  School  of  Education,  a  school  of  experimentation, 
observation  and  practice.  This  school  at  present  consists  of  a  junior 
high  school,  comprising  grades  seven  t )  nine  inclusive.  The  enroll- 
ment is  temporarily. limited  to  twenty- four  pupils  in  each  grade.  The 
school  will  serve  a  variety  of  purposes: 

1.  It  will  furnish  laboratory  facilities  for  the  School  of  Edncation 
in  working  out  courses  of  study  for  high  schools.  It  is  hoped  that  such 
courses  may  serve  as  models  for  the  state, 

2.  It  will  serve  as  a  laboratory  for  working  out  in  a  scientific  and 
practical  manner  problems  relating  to  instruction  and  supervision. 
Plans  for  the  effective  supervision  of  study  are  being  developed  at 
the  present  time. 

3.  It  will  furnish  much  needed  laboratory  facilities  for  work  in 
connection  with  educational  measurements. 

4.  It  will  constitute  a  training  school  for  high  school  teachers, 
principals  and  supervisors,  thus  furnishing  facilities  for  practice  in 
teaching  and  supervision,  as  well  as  convenient  opportunities  for  ob- 
servation. 

5.  It  will  serve  in  general  for  the  exemplification  of  that  which 
is  best  in  educational  theory  and  practice. 

Educational  Investigation  and  Experimentation 
The  Department  of  Measurement,  Efficiency,  and  Standard- 
ization is  meeting  the  growing  demand  for  measurement  of  schools 
children.  Assistance  is  given  in  conducting  local  surveys  of  schools  of 
the  state.  The  work  of  the  department  is  fourfold:  first,  a  determina- 
tion, in  such  subjects  as  arithmetic,  handwriting,  spelling,  English  com- 
position, and  other  branches  of  the  elementary  curriculum,  of  tlie  ex- 
isting conditions  throughout  the  state,  and  of  the  improvement  result- 
ing to  pupils  after  a  year's  work  under  scientific  measurement; 
second,  the  collection  and  tabulation  of  these  results  for  the  general 
good  of  the  superintendents  and  the  teachers  of  the  state;  third,  the 
planning  and  supervising  of  experimental  work  designed  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  existing  methods;  and  fourth,  the  laboratory  examin- 
ation and  study  of  the  special  difficulties  of  sub-normal  and  super- 
normal children. 

Certificates  for  Teachers 

State  certificates  are  granted  only  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  University  of  Oklahoma  will  recommend  graduates  and  stu- 
dents for  state  certificates  as  follows: 

Graduates  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  have  complied 
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with  the  special  requirements  enumerated  above  and  who  are  recom- 
mended by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Education  as  possessing  other 
quahfications  which  fit  them  for  teaching  will  be  granted  a  teacher's 
life  certificate  valid  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

Graduates  of  the  Graduate  School  who  in  their  graduate  and  un- 
dergraduate work  combined  have  complied  with  the  professional  and 
academic  requirements  of  the  School  of  Education  will  be  recommend- 
ed for  a  teacher's  life  certificate  valid  in  all  schools. 

Graduates  of  other  standard  colleges  who  have  completed  profes- 
sional courses  equivalent  to  those  required  for  graduation  from  the 
School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  who  have  been 
granted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  a  state  temporary  high 
school  certificate,  and  who  have  taught  successfully  one  year  in  Okla- 
homa thereunder  will  upon  the  completion  in  residence  of  at  least 
one  summer  session's  work,  be  recommended  for  a  state  life  high 
school  certificate. 

Graduates  of  standard  normal  schools  outside  of  Oklahoma 
who  have  been  granted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  a  temporary 
elementary  school  certificate,  or  a  temporary  primary  school  certific- 
ate, and  who  have  taught  successfully  one  year  in  Oklahoma  there- 
under, will,  upon  the  completion  in  residence  of  at  least  one  summer 
session's  work,  be  recommended  for  a  state  life  certificate  of  the  same 
grade  as  their  temporary  certificate. 

Students  who  have  completed  two  years'  work  with  a  total  credit 
of  not  less  than  fifty-six  hours,  including  at  least  eight  hours  in  psych- 
ology and  education,  will  be  recommended  for  a  special  college  cer- 
tificate valid  in  elementary  and  high  schools  for  two  years. 

Graduates  of  other  colleges  without  professional  training  and  stu- 
dents entering  with  two  or  more  years  of  college  credit  who  complete* 
in  residence  not  less  than  eight  hours  of  work  in  psychology  and  edu- 
cation will  be  recommended  for  a  special  college  certificate  valid  in 
elementary  and  high  schools  for  two  years. 

Students  with  fifteen  entrance  credits  who  have  completed  the 
work  of  one  year  or  of  three  summer  sessions  with  a  total  credit  of  not 
less  than  twenty-four  hours,  at  least  eight  of  which  must  be  in  psy- 
chology and  education,  will  be  recommended  for  a  state  grammar 
g^chool  certificate  valid  for  two  years  in  the  first  eight  grades  of  the 
public  schools. 

Graduates  or  students  of  other  institutions  who  have  completed 
two  years'  work  of  special  training  in  domestic  science,  drawing,  mu- 
sic, manual  arts,  agriculture,  stenography,  or  other  special  subjects, 
and  who  have  been  granted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  a  tem- 
porary certificate  and  who  have  taught  successfully  one  year  in  Okla- 
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homa  thereunder,  will,  upon  the  completion  in  residence  of  at  least 
one  summer  session's  work,  be  recommended  for  a  permanent  certifi- 
cate in  the  special  subject  covered  by  the  temporary  certificate. 

Candidates  for  either  state  or  county  certificates  by  examination 
may,  under  certain  conditions,  substitute  the  grade  obtained  in  any 
subject  in  the  university  in  lieu  of  an  examination  in  that  subject. 

Examinations  for  State  Certificates:  An  examination  of  can- 
didates for  any  one  of  the  various  grades  of  state  certificates  is  held 
at  the  university  the  last  Thursday  in  May  and  the  Friday  and  Satur- 
day following. 

Recommendation  of  Teachers 
The  Committee  on  Recommendations  collects  data  concerning 
graduates  and  students  who  desire  to  teach  in  Oklahoma,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  superintendents  and  school  boards  so  far  as  possible 
in  the  proper  selection  of  teachers. 

Those  interested  in  securing  teachers  or  positions  should  address 
the  Committee  on  Recommendations,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

The  School  of  Journalism  is  organized  within  the  Co.ll(;ge 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Its  purpose  is  to  prepare  students  fi'»r 
the  profession  of  journalism  and  to  permit  them,  at  the  same 
time,  to  obtain  a  college  degree.  The  work  m  journalism  is 
not  separate  and  independent,  but  is  based  upon  and  accom- 
panied by  the  study  of  fundamental  and  allied  subjects. 

Admission:  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of 
Journalism  must  have  complied  with  the  admission  require- 
ments m  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  must  have  com- 
pleted one  year's  work  therein.  The  college  work  should  in- 
clude the  prescribed  freshman  courses. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year  applicants  must 
file  with  the  registrar  a  card  of  admission  approved  by  the 
dean  and  the  director,  together  with  the  major  card. 

Applicants  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over,  not  candi- 
dates for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  as  unclassified  students 
to  such  work  as  they  are  prepared  to  take. 

Requirements  for  Graduation:  Candidates  for  a  degree 
in  the  School  of  Journalism  must  fulfill  all  the  requirements 
for  graduation  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  includ- 
ing the  prescribed  freshman  work,  the  major  and  minor  sub- 
jects, the  group  electives,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  free  elec- 
tives  to  make  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours.  The 
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p-rpdp  of  work  must  be  such  as  to  have  earned  one  hundrpT 

and  seventy  points  in  the  four  years'  work. 

Of  the  professional  courses  in  the  School  of  Journalisni 
the  student  must  complete  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  hours^ 
including  Journalism  1,  2,  3,  4,  100  or  101,  and  102.  These 
requirements  may  be  met  by  pursuing  the  courses  in  the  or- 
der outlined  below,  with  the  exception  that  Journalism  102 
must  be  taken  in  the  third  year  by  students  who  expect  to  fin- 
ish their  course  in  even-numbered  years.  Journalism  102  is 
offered  only  in  alternate  years.  Variations  from  the  outline  be 
low  may  be  made  with  the  approval  of  the  airector  of  the 
School  of  Journalism. 

Second  Year 


FIRST  SEMESTRR 
Course  Hours 

Major  Subject   4 

Gov't  1  or  Hist.  4,  9,  or  10 

 4 

Group   Electives   4 

Journalism    1   1 

Total  16 


SECOND  SEMEST'H]R 


Course  Hours 

Major  Subject   4 

Minor  Subject   4 

Group  Electives   4 

Journalism  2   4 


Total  16 


Third  Year 


Major  Subject   4 

Minor  Subject   4 

Group  Electives   4 

Journalism  3   4 

Total  16 


Major  Subject   4 

Minor  Subject   4 

Group  Electives   4 

Journalism  4   4 


Total  ]6 


Major  Subject  , 
Free  Electives  , 
Journalism  100 
Journalism  102 


Fourth  Year 

..4         Free  Electives   IL 

.  .8         Journalism  101   2 

.  .  2  Journalism  Elective    .  .  . 

.  2 


Total  16  Total  Iv 

Journalism  may  not  be  elected  as  a  major  subject,  bu 
may  be  counted  as  the  minor  subject  by  students  who  majo 
in  Group  I  or  Group  III. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  major  and  minor  subjects  b 
selected  from  the  departments  of  economics,  English,  history 
government,  and  sociology,  and  that  the  free  electives  be  se 
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lected  from  the  social  science  group  (economics,  education, 
government,  history,  philosophy,  psychology,  sociology),  or 
from  the  language  group  (English,  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  public  speaking).  In  addition  to 
developing  his  powers  of  composition  and  familiarizing  him- 
self with  the  technique  of  journalism,  the  student  should  se- 
cure a  broad  and  thorough  understanding  of  social,  industri- 
al, and  historical  conditions,  and  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
literature  of  his  own  language  and  that  of  other  languages, 

Certrflcate  in  Journalism:  A  certificate  in  journalism,  in 
addition  to  the  degree,  will  be  awarded  at  the  time  of  gradu- 
ation to  those  who  have  completed  these  requirements 
but  no  fuch  certificate  will  be  granted  to  persons  who  have 
not  been  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Journalism  for  at  least 
one  year. 

Practice  in  Journalism.  Students  in  journalism  are  of- 
fered opportunities  to  carry  on  independent  or  supervised 
work  of  a  professional  character.  The  Oklahoma  Daily,  the 
student  newspaper  published  five  times  a  week,  is  conducted 
by  a  staff  made  up  largely  of  students  in  journalism,  who  thus 
obtain  practice  in  reporting,  editing  and  newspaper  man- 
agement. The  University  of  Oklahoma  Magazine,  published 
under  t.ne  direction  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  writing  articles  and  reports  adapted  to  monthly 
periodicals.  The  Sooner,  the  annual  published  by  the  Student 
Association,  affords  additional  opportunity  for  valuable  edi- 
torial and  business  experien'^e. 

The  Schopl  of  Journalism  conducts  a  bureau  for  the  dis- 
semination of  news  and  information  about  the  university,  and 
interested  students  are  given  opportunity  to  act  as  corres- 
pondenis  for  newspapers  in  thvir  home  communities  and  for 
publications  both  within  and  outside  of  the  state.  Most  of 
the  important  newspapers  in  Oklahoma  and  some  in  adjacent 
states  maintain  student  correspondents  at  the  university,  and 
in  this  manner  a  number  of  students  each  year  are  enabled 
to  obtain  journalistic  practice,  with  remuneration  of  a  sub- 
stantial character. 

SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  BUSINESS 

The  School  of  Public  and  Private  Business  is  organized 
within  ^he  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Its  purpose  is  to 
train  students  for  the  most  important  vocations  and  profes- 
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sions  in  the  field  of  both  public  and  private  business.  The 
school  is  divided  into  the  division  of  public  business  and  the 
division  of  private  business. 

Division  of  Public  Business.  The  work  offered  in  this 
division  is  intended  for  those  expecting  to  engage  in  public 
service  as  United  States  consul  or  assistants;  as  administra- 
tive officers  in  various  departments  and  commissions  of  the 
national  government;  as  assistants  in  the  state  departments  of 
labor,  finance,  audit,  banking,  etc.;  as  inspectors  of  factories, 
mines,  banks,  etc. ;  as  mayors  or  managers  of  cities,  city  aud- 
itors, market  inspectors,  etc.;  or  as  county  tax  assessors,  aud- 
itors, clerks  of  court,  etc. ;  and  for  all  lines  of  public  service 
in  which  a  knowledge  of  economics  and  government  is  essen- 
tial. 

Division  of  Private  Business.  The  work  offered  in  this 
division  is  planned  to  give  a  thorough  business  training  to 
those  who  expect  to  go  into  the  domestic  mercantile  business 
(jobbing',  commission,  wholesale,  or  retail) ;  foreign  trade; 
banking  (commercial  or  investment);  insurance;  real  estate: 
office  management;  expert  accountancy  and  auditing;  statis- 
tics, traffic  management,  etc. 

Admission:  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of 
Public  and  Private  Business  must  have  at  least  one  year's 
work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  should  con- 
sist of  Che  prescribed  freshman  courses.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  sophomore  year  applicants  must  file  with  the  registrar  a 
card  of  admission  approved  by  the  dean  and  the  director,  to 
gether  with  the  major  card. 

Applicants  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over,  not  candi- 
dates for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  as  unclassified  students 
to  such  work  as  they  are  prepared  to  take. 

Re<iuirements  t'or  Graduation:  Candidates  for  a  degree 
in  the  School  of  Public  and  Private  Business  must  fulfill  all 
the  requirements  for  graduation  from  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  incuding  the  prescribed  freshman  work,  the  major 
and  minor  subjects,  the  group  electives,  and  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  free  electives  to  make  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  twent\ 
hours.  The  grade  of  work  must  be  such  as  to  have  earned 
cne  hundred  and  seventy  points  in  the  four  years'  work. 

The  major  subject  must  be  either  economics  or  govern- 
meht,  and  the  one  not  elected  as  a  major  must  be  taken  as  a 
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minor.  At  least  forty-four  hours  of  credit  must  be  secured 
in  these  two  departments,  the  particular  courses  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  director  of  the  School  of  Public  and  Private 
Business.  The  free  electives  will  be  determined  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  by  the  work  that  the  student  expects  to  follow 
after  graduation,  but  largely  from  the  following  subjects: 


FIRST  SEMESTER 
Course  Hours 
Economics 
Government 

Modern  Language  (Com- 
mercial, Scientific,  and 
Conversational  Courses) 
Botany  5  (Gen.  Forestry).  2 
Botany  8  (Landscape 

Gardening)   2 

Business  1  (Office  Meth.).2 
Dom.  Sci.  5  (Food  Prod.).  2 
Dom.  Sci.  2  3  (Textiles)  .  .  .-2 
Edu.  115  (Voc.  Edu.)  ...  .4 
English  5  (Argumentation)  4 
Hist.155  (Pol.Hist.of  U.S.)4 
Hist.  157  (Hist.Am.Col.)  .  4 
Hist,  of  Special  Countries.  . 
Jour.  50  (Prin.  of  Adv.)  .  .2 
Jour.  54  (Tech.  of  Adv.)  .  .2 
Philosophy  3  (Logic)  ...  .4 
Phil.  110  (Hist,  of  Phil.)  .  4 
Psych.  1  (El.  of  Psych.)  .  .4 
Psych.  106  (Social  Psych.)  2 
Pub.  Speak.  1  (General)..  2 
Pub.  Speak. 15  (Debating).  2 
Soc.  1  (El.  of  Sociology)  .  .4 
Soc.  106  (The  Mod.  City).  4 


SECOND  SEMESTER 
Course  Hours 
Economics  (Cont.) 
Government  (Cont.) 
Modern  Lang.  (Cont.) 
Bacter.  3  (San.  Bact.)  ....  4 

Bot.  6  (Ind.  Botany)  2 

Business  2  (Sec.  Work)  .  ..2 
Edu.  116  (Voc.  Guid.)  .  .  .  .h 
Geology  6  (Econ.  Geog.)  .  .4 
Geology  104  (Econ.  Geol.)4 
Hist.156  (Pol.Hist.of  U.S.)  4 
Hist,  of  Special  Countries  .  . 
Jour.  51  (Prac.  of  Adv.)  .  .2 
Jour.  55  (Tech.  of  Adv.)  .  .2 
Math.  115   (Math.  Theory 

of  Investments)   4 

Pub.  Spk.  2  (Gen.  Prep.)  .  2 
Pub.  Speak. 16  (Debating).  2 
Soc.  2  (Prac.  Soc.  Prob.)  .  .4 
Sociology  103  (Ethnology )  .2 
Soc.  105   (Soc.  Aspect  of 

Democracy)   2 

Soc.  200  (Hist,  of  Sociol. 

Thought)   4 


Certificalte  in  Public  and  Private  Business:  A  certificate 
in  Public  and  Private  Business,  in  addition  to  the  degree,  will 
be  awarded  at  the  time  of  graduation  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted these  requirements,  but  no  such  certificate  will  be 
granted  to  persons  who  have  not  been  enrolled  in  the  School 
of  Public  and  Private  Business  for  at  least  one  year. 

Contact  with  Prominent  Business  Men:  In  addition  to 
the  class  work,  students  of  the  School  of  Public  and  Private 
Business  have  many  opportunities  to  gain  valuable  informa- 
tion through  the  observation  of  industrial  enterprises  and 
through  contact  with  successful  business  men.    The  students 
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visit  the  leading  manufacturing,  banking,  and  mercantile  es- 
tablishments of  Norman  and  Oklahoma  City,  and  from  time  to 
time  prominent  business  men  of  the  state  are  invited  to  lec- 
ture to  the  school.  Through  the  activity  of  the  Business  Oppor- 
tunity Club,  the  Government  Club  and  the  local  chapter  of 
Alpha  Kappa  Psi,  national  commercial  fraternity,  the  stu- 
dents in  the  school  are  given  opportunity,  not  only  to  hear 
discussions  of  business  and  governmental  problems,  .but  also 
to  come  in  touch  with  the  executives  who  are  seeking  the  ser- 
vices of  college  trained  men. 

Preparation  for  Special  Lines  of  Work  - 
All  students  in  the  School  of  Public  and  Private  Business 
should  take  the  following  preliminary  and  basic  courses  in 
economics  and  government:  Economics  1,  20,  and  22,  and 
Government  1  and  2.  Additional  courses  in  economics  and 
government,  and  the  courses  in  other  subjects  having  special 
application  to  particular  lines  of  business,  should  be  select- 
ed in  so  far  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions given  in  the  special  bulletin  of  the  School  of  Public  and 
Private  Business. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

The  School  of  Social  Service  is  organized  within  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Its  purpose  is  to  prepare  students 
who  wish  to  engage  in  philanthropic  and  social  service  whe- 
ther public  or  private.  In  the  public  service  there  are  many 
positions  that  require  special  training  in  the  social  sciences; 
such  as  superintendents,  matrons,  and  secretaries  of  charit- 
able and  correctional  institutions,  assistants  In  the  state  de- 
partment of  charities,  state  and  city  probation  officers,  etc. 
There  is  likewise  a  rapidly  growing  demand  for  trained  soc- 
ial workers  outside  of  the  public  service.  The  office  of  soc- 
ial secretary  is  beginning  to  be  a  recognized  necessity  by 
large  business  houses  and  corporations.  The  duties  include 
overseeing  sanitary  arrangements,  visiting  the  sick,  directing 
the  social  life,  acting  as  club  secretary,  and  promoting  the 
general  welfare  of  the  employees.  Philanthropic  and  chari- 
table associations  of  various  kinds  have  need  of  trained  per- 
sons to  serve  either  as  paid  workers  or  as  volunteer  leaders  and 
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helpers  in  charitable  work,  settlement  work,  playground,  and 
child  rescue  movements,  social  and  recreational  clubs,  etc. 

The  school  is  also  prepared  to  care  for  those  who  are 
expecting  to  serve  as  religious  workers,  such  as  secretaries  of, 
or  as  workers  in,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  lay  church 
workers,  directors  of  religious  work  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, colporteurs  of  religious  organizations,  editors  of  religi- 
ous publications  or  other  social  service  work  connected  with 
religious  endeavors.  The  courses  offered  will  also  serve  as 
an  excellent  basis  of  preparation  for  those  who  contemplate 
entering  the  ministry  or  the  field  of  foreign  missions. 

Aflmission:  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of 
Social  Service  must  have  at  least  one  year's  work  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  should  consist  of  the  pre- 
scribed freshman  courses. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year  applicants  must 
file  with  the  registrar  a  card  of  admission  approved  by  the 
dean  and  the  director,  together  with  the  major  card. 

Applicants  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over,  not  candi- 
dates for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  as  unclassified  students 
to  such  work  as  they  are  prepared  to  take. 

Requirements  for  Graduatioii:  Candidates  for  a  degree 
in  the  School  of  Social  Service  must  fulfill  all  the  requirements 
for  graduation  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  includ- 
ing the  prescribed  freshman  work,  the  major  and  minor  sub- 
jects, the  group  electives,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  free  elec- 
tives  to  make  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours.  The 
grade  of  work  must  be  such  as  to  earn  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty points  in  the  four-year  course. 

The  major  subject  must  be  sociology.  At  least  thirty- 
two  hoars  of  credit  must  be  earned  in  this  department,  the 
particular  courses  to  be  approved  by  the  director  of  the  School 
of  Social  Service.  The  free  electives  will  be  determined  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  the  work  that  the  student  expects  to 
follow  after  graduation,  but  should  be  selected  largely  from 
the  following  courses: 


FIRST  SEMESTEIl 


SECOND  SEMESTER 


Course  Hours 
Sociology   


Course  Hours 
Sociology  (Cont)   


Bact.  2  (Dom.  Bact.)  4 

Bot.  8  fL,and.  Garden.)... 2 
Business  1  (Office  Meth.)  .  .2 


Bact.  8  (Sant.  Bact.)  .....  4 
Bact.  101   (State  and  Mun. 


Lab.   Meth.)   4 
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Dom.  Sci.  (All  Courses)  .  .  . 
Econom.  1  (El.  of  Econ.).4 
Econ.  22  (El.  of  Acct.)  ...  4 
Econ.  103  (Statistics)'.  ...  4 
Econ.  104  (Rural  Econ.). 2 
Edu.  105  (Exp.  Edu.)  ...  .4 
Edu.  110  (Prin.  of  Moral 

Education)   2 

Edu.  114  (Psycli.  of  Except. 

Children)   2 

Edu.  115  (Voc.  Edu.)  ...  4 
Edu.  127  (Adolescence)  .  .2 
English  5  (Argument.)  .  .  .4 
Eng.  7  (The  Eng.  Bible)  .  .2 
Gov't  1  (Am. Gov't  &  Pol.). 4 
Greek  1  (Beg.  Greek)  ...  .4 
Hist.  167  (Cult,    and  Civ. 

of  Renaissance)   2" 

Phil.  3   (Logic  and  Sci. 

Methods)    4 

Phil.  112  (Theor.  Eth.)  .  .2 
Phil.  115  (Metaphysics)  ..  2 
Psych.  1  (El.  of  Psych.)  .  .4 
Psych.  105  (Ab.  Psych.)  .  .2 
Pub.  Spk;  1  (Gen.  Prep.)  .2 
Pub.  Spk.  5  (Adv.  Orat.)  .  2 
Pub.  Spk.  15  (Debating)  .  2 
Pub.  Spk.  17  (Eff.  Spk.)  .  .2 


Business  2  (Sec.  Work)  .  .2 
Dom.  Sci.  (All  Courses)  .  . 
Econ.  6  (Labor  Prob.)...4 
Edu.  2  (Edu.  Psych.)  ....  4 
Edu.  104  (Child  Study)  .  .2 
Edu.  116  (Voc.  Guid.)  .  .  .2 
Edu.  125  (Rel.  Edu.)  ...  .2 
Eng.  6  (The  Eng.  Bible).  ,2 

G6.V.    2    (General):  4 

Gov.  105  (Municipal)  ....  2 
Gov.  107  (Muni.  Adm.)  .  .2 
Greek  2  (Beg.  Greek)  ...  .4 
Greek  11   (New  Test. 

Greek )   2 

Hist.  168  (Era  of  Refor.).2 
Hygiene  2  (Hyg.  &  San.).  4 
Phil.  4  (Intro,  to  Phil.)  .  .  4 
Phil.    109    (Aesthetics)  .  .  .2 

Phil.  113  (Prac.  Eth.)  2 

Phil.  114   (Adv.  Logic 

and  Theory  of  Know.).  2 
Phil.  117  (Apologetics)  .  .2 
Psych.  3  (Voc.  Psych.)  ...  2 
Psych.  108  (Psch.  of  Rel.). 2 
Pub.  Spk.  2  (Gen.  Prep.).  2 
Pub.  Spk.  6  (Adv.  Orat.)  .  2 
Pub.  Spk.  16  (Debating)  .  .2 
Pub.  Spk.  18  (Eff.  Spk.)  .  .2 
Zoology  104  (Heredity 

and  Variation)   .4 


Certificate  in  Social  Service:  A  certificate  in  Social  Ser- 
vice in  addition'  to  the  degree  will  be  awarded  at  the  time  of 
graduation  to  those  who  have  completed  these  requirements, 
but  no  such  certificate  will  be  granted  to  persons  who  have 
not  been  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Social  Service  at  least  one 
year. 

Visits  of  Inspection 
From  time  to  time  the  students  of  this  school  make  visits 
to  different  institutions  in  Norman,  Oklahoma  City,  and  near- 
by towns  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  by  observation  an  addi- 
tional insight  into  the  problems  of  institutional  organization 
and  management.  The  places  visited  include  the  State  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  at  Norman;  the  city  jail  and  poor  farm 
of  Cleveland  county;  the  Provident  Association,  Juvenile 
Court,  orphanages,  day  nurseries,  public  schools,  libraries, 
playgrounds,  parks,  etc.,  of  Oklahoma  City,  and  the  public 
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liealth,  charity  and  correctional,  labor,  and  other  departments 
of  the  state  government. 

Field  Work 

Fourth-year  students  are  required,  whenever  opportunity 
offers,  to  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  actual  service  in  some 
institution  or  corporation  or  department  of  government.  The 
head  of  the  department  or  institution  under  whom  the  stu- 
dents work  will  report  to  the  director  of  the  school  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  work  done,  and  credit  will  be  allowed 
from  one  to  three  hours  toward  graduation  according  to  the 
merits  of  each  field  worker.  ' 

Special  Lectures 
The  School  of  Social  Service  secures  special  lectures  from 
men  and  women  connected  with  the  administrative  depart- 
ments of  the  state,  the  charitable  and  correctional  institutions, 
the  schools,  and  with  commercial,  fraternal  and  religious  or- 
ganizations. It  also  occasionally  secures  men  and  women 
of  national  importance  to  address  the  students  on  special 
topics. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


Note — First  semester  courses  are  marked  "a."  Second  semester 
course  s  are  marked  "b."  Courses  with  no  letter  attached  are  given  both 
semesters. 

The  person  first  named  under  each  department  is  the  head  of 
that  department. 

ASTRONOMY 

Professor  Reaves,  Assistant  Professor  Altshiller 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates' 

Astronomy  lb.  General  Astronomy:  A  course  covering  the 
main  facts  and  theories  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  a  study  of  ihe 
principal  astronomical  instruments.  The  student  will  be  taught  to  rec- 
ognize the  principal  stars  and  constellations  and  other  interesting  ob- 
jects. A  number  of  lantern  slides  will  be  shown.  Prerequisite,  tri<;',o- 
nometry.    Assistant  Professor  Altshiller.  4  hours. 

BACTERIOLOGY 
Professor  Ellison,  Dr.  Yeakel 

The  work  in  this  department  is  designed  to  meet  three  require- 
ments; viz.,  general  culture,  a  preparation  for  research,  and  a  more  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  certain  important  organisms  than  is  given  in  the 
biological  courses.  The  courses  are  open  to  all  students  of  college  rank 
on  the  approval  of  the  instructor  in  charge. 

Bacteriology  1,  2,  and  3  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Courses  in  pathology  may  be  combined  with  bacteriology  for 
major  work. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 
.    Bacteriology  la.  General  Bacteriology:  This  course  includes  a 
detailed  study  of  the  more  important  forms  of  pathogenic  and  non- 
pathogenic organisms,  and  their  relation  to  human  life,  with  methods 
of  their  isolation  from  body  fluids,  water,  foods,  etc.  Deposit  required. 

4  hours. 

Bacteriology  2a.  Domestic  Bacteriology:  A  study  of  the 
principles  of  bacteriology;  the  relation  of  micro-organisms  to  domestic 
science;  the  relation  of  micro  organisms  to  disease,  and  the  means  of 
dissemination  of  disease-producing  organisms.    This  course  is  design 
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ed  for  students  ih  domestic  science,  and  for  teacher?.  Deposit 
required.  4  hours. 

Bacteriology  3b.  Sanitary  Bacteriology:  A  study  of  the  funda- 
mental bacterial  activity,  especially  of  water,  soil,  and  sewage; 
a  study  of  septic  tanks  and  the  problems  oi  public  sanitation.  This 
course  is  designed  especially  for  students  in  engineering.  Deposit  re- 
quired. 4  hours. 

Bacteriology  5b.  Pharmaceutical  Bacteriology:  A  study 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  bacteriology,  the  relation  of  bacteria 
to  disease,  the  study  of  the  specific  micro-organisms  of  disease;  immu- 
nity and  serum  therapy;  the  preparation  and  standardization  of  bac- 
terines,  serums,  and  antitoxins;  and  disinfectants.  This  course  is  de- 
signed especially  for  students  of  pharmacy.  2  hours. 

Bacteriology  6b.  Bedside  Laboratory  Methods:  A  course 
designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  more  accurate  use  of  ap- 
paratus and  reagents  used  in  the  clinical  laboratory.  Prerequisites, 
Bacteriology  1  or  4,  and  Chemistry  128  or  Chemistry  5  and  121.  De- 
posit required.  2  hours. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Bacteriology  lOlb.  State  and  Municipal  Laboratory  Meth- 
ods: Laboratory  course  with  lectures  on  the  methods  of  water,  soil, 
food,  air,  body-fluids,  and  sewage  examinations;  the  standardization 
of  disinfectants;  laboratory  diagnosis.  Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  1, 
2,  or  3.    Deposit  required.  4  hours. 

Bacteriology  102a.  Research  Bacteriology:  The  student  will 
pursue  a  definite  line  of  research  on  a  subject  of  bacteriology  selected 
after  a  consultation  with  the  instructor  in  charge.  This  course  is  open 
to  all  students  of  the  university  who  have  the  necessary  prerequisites, 
and  is  designed  especially  for  those  who  take  major  work  in  bacteriolo- 
gy.   Prerequisites,  Bacteriology  1,  2,  or  3  and  101.    Deposit  required. 

4  hours. 

Bacteriology  103b.  Research  Bacteriology:  A  continuation 
of  Bacteriology  102.  Deposit  required.  4  hours. 

BOTANY 
Professor  Van  VIeet,  Mr,  Jeffs 
Botany  1  and  Botany  2  are  introductory  courses  and  satisfy  the 
freshman  science  requirement.    Work  may  begin  with  either  course. 
Botany  1  with  Zoology  2  satisfies  the  biology  requirement  for  admis- 
sion to  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Bacteriology  1,  General  Bacteriology,  may  count  toward  a  major 
in  botany. 

Courses  in  botany  for  which  no  credit  is  given  in  Arts  and 
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Sciences  are  as  follows:    Botany  3  and  4,  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Botany  la.  General  Botany:  Instruction  in  this  course  is  divid- 
ed into  two  periods  The  first  period  extends  from  the  beginning  of 
the  semester  to  the  middle  of  November.  The  second  period  includes 
the  remainder  of  the  semester. 

PERIOD  1.  A  general  survey  of  the  properties  and  activities  of 
protoplasm,  and  of  the  life  processes  of  plants,  including  photosyn- 
thesis, respiration,  transpiration,  absorption,  conduction,  digestion, 
nutrition,  and  growth.  Three  recitations  and  three  hours  laborator3^ 

PERIOD  2.  A  study  of  representative  forms  of  thallophytes 
bryophytes,  and  pteridophytes;  special  attention  is  given  to  methods 
of  reproduction,  the  evolution  of  structure  and  function,  life  histories 
of  the  forms  studied,  with  a  comparative  study  of  the  groups.  Two 
recitations  and  six  hours  laboratory.  Fee,  $1.50.  Professor  Van  Vleet, 
Mr.  Jeffs.  4  hours. 

Botany  2b.  General  Botany:  A  general  review  of  the  spermat- 
ophytes.  ^  Instruction  in  this  course  is  divided  into  two  periods.  The 
first  period  extends  frcai  the  beginning  of  the  semester  to  the  first  of 
April.    The  second  period  includes  the  remainder  of  the  semester. 

PERIOD  1.  General  morphology  of  the  spermatophytes.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  reproduction  and  to  the  organization  and  structure 
of  the  plant  members.    Three  recitations  and  three  hours  laboratory. 

PERIOD  2.  Ecology,  and  classification  of  the  local  angiosperm 
flora.  In  ecology,  special  attention  is  given  to  poUination  and  seed  dis- 
persal, factors  of  environment,  plant  formations,  and  laws  of  plant  mi- 
gration. In  the  classification  of  the  angiosperms  representative  fami- 
lies are  studied  with  drill  in  the  use  of  the  plant  keys  in  the  deter- 
mination of  species.  Fee,  $1.50.    Professor  Van  Vleet,  Mr.  Jeffs. 

4  hours. 

Botany  5a.  Ger.eral  Forestry:  A  general  presentation  of  the 
history,  objects,  methods,  and  economic  importance  of  forestry.  This 
course  is  designed  especially  for  students  of  economics  and  others  who 
wish  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Open  to  all  students  of  col- 
lege rank  except  freshmen.  Fee,  $1  00.  Professor  Van  Vleet.    2  hours. 

Botany  6b.  Industrial  Botany:  A  study  of  the  origin,  cultiva- 
tion, and  distribution  of  plants  yielding  products  of  economic  value, 
the  nature  and  use  of  these  products,  and  the  methods  by  which  they 
are  obtained  from  the  plants;  especially  valuable  to  students  of 
economics.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors,  and  to  others  who  have 
had  Botany  1,  or  2.  Botany  6  may  by  special  permission  be  counted  as 
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graduate  work  by  those  who  have  completed  Botany  1  and  2.  Fee, 
$1.00.    Professor  Van  Vleet.  2  hours. 

Botany  7b.  Household  Botany:  The  fundamental  principles 
of  plant  growth  and  habits,  considered  with  reference  to  their  appli- 
cation to  plants  in  their  relation  to  the  home.  The  course  will  include 
a  brief  review  of  vegetable  foods  and  fibers.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  description,  classification,  propagation  and  culture  of 
ornamental  plants,  and  to  the  general  principles  of  ornamental  plant- 
ing. No  prerequisite  in  botany  required.  Fee,  $1.00.  Professor  Van 
Vleet.  2  hours. 

Botany  8a.  Landscape  Gardening:  This  course  deals  with 
landscape  principles  as  they  apply  especially  to  civic  improvement.  A 
study  will  be  made  of  plans  for  street  planting,  and  the  ornamentation 
of  school  grounds,  city  parks,  and  home  grounds.  Special  aUention 
will  be  given  to  the  varieties  of  trees,  shrubs,'  and  other  perennials 
suitable  for  such  planting.  Should  be  preceded  by  Botany  7,  or  a 
course  in  general  botany.    Fee,  $1.00.    Professor  Van  Vleet.   2  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Botany  Ida.  Physiology  and  Ecology:  A  study  of  the  prin- 
cipal physiological  processes;  viz..  photosynthesis,  respiration,  tran- 
spiration, absorption,  conduction,  digestion,  assimilation,  nutrition,  and 
growth;  pollination,  fertilization,  reproduction,  and  seed  distribution; 
response  to  environment:  and  the  origin  of  new  forms  by  selection, 
mutation,  hybridization  and  adaptation;  grouping,  invasion,  succession, 
zonation.  Prerequisites,  Botany  1  and  2.  Three  lectures  and  four  hours 
laboratory,  or  field  work.    Fee  $1.00.    Professor  Van  Vleet.     4  hours. 

Botany  102b.  Systematic  Botany:  A  study  of  the  development 
and  genetic  relationships  of  angiosperms.  Opportunity  is  afforded  stu- 
dents to  become  proficient  in  the  deterrhination  of  species  and  types. 
Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  Prerequisites,  Botany  1  and  2. 
Fee,  $2.00.    Professor  Van  Vleet.  4  hours. 

Botany  103a.  Dendrology:  A  study  of  the  structure  and  char- 
acteristics of  forest  trees.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  native 
trees  of  Oklahoma.  Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  Prerequisites, 
Botany  1  and  2.    Professor  Van  Vleet.  2  hours. 

Botany  104a.  Histology:  Instruction  in  the  modern  methods 
used  in  the  collection  and  preservation  of  class  material  in  bulk.  A 
study  of  the  principles  of  fixing  and  staining  and  the  various  other 
processes  of  microtechnique  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  microscopic- 
al slides.  Prerequisites,  Botany  1  and  2  Two  lectures  and  six  hours 
laboratory.  Fee,  $3.00.    Mr.  Jeffs.  4  hours. 

Botany  105b.    Cytology  and  Embryology:    The  application  of 
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special  histological  methods  to  a  study  of  nuclear  and  cell  division 
from  preparations  made  by  the  student.  Prerequisites,  Botany  1,  2, 
and  104.  Two  lectures  and  six  hours  laboratory  work.  Fee,  $3,00. 
Mr.  Jeffs.  4  hours. 

Botany  106a.  Morphology  and  Taxonomy  of  the  Bryophytes: 
A  study  of  typical  mosses  and^  liverworts.  Field  trips  and  the  col- 
lection of  material.  The  lectures  will  deal  with  the  evolution,  rela- 
tionships, morphology,  and  classification  of  this  group.  Prerequisites, 
Botany  1  and  2.  One  lecture  and  three  hours  laboratory  work.  Fee, 
$1.00.    Mr.  Jeffs.  2  hours. 

Botany  I07b.  Morphology  and  Taxonomy  of  the  Fungi:  A 
general  course  covering  the  more  important  types  of  fungi.  Field  trips 
and  the  collection  of  material.  Prerequisites,  Botany  1  and  2.  One 
lecture»and  three  hours  laboratory  work.    Fee,  $7.00.    Mr.  Jeffs. 

2  hours. 

Education  136a.  Teacher's  Course  in  Botany:  Plant  studies 
and  methods.  Intended  primarily  for  teachers  of  botany  in  Oklahoma 
high  schools.  Discussions  and  illustrations  of  methods  of  teaching^ 
botany,  directions  for  laboratory  equipment,  the  collection,  and  preser- 
vation of  material  for  class  use.  The  aim  is  to  present  the  subjects 
of  nature  study  and  botany  as  they  should  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools.  Prerequisites,  Botany  1  and  2.  Professor  Van  Vleet.   2  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 
Botany  200a.    Seminar  in  Systematic   Botany:    A  study  of 
the  local  autumn  flora.    Special  attention  is  given  to  the  classification 
of  the  Compositae  and  the  Graminea.    Prerequisites,  Botany  1,  2,  and 
102.    Fee,  $2.00.    Professor  Van  Vleet.  4  hours. 


BUSINESS 
Professor  Newby 

Business  la.  Office  Methods:  Principles  of  organization  and 
management  of  a  business  office,  based  upon  the  practice  of  successful 
business  men.  Employees,  equipment,  furniture  and  supphes  of  the 
modern  office,  business  letter  writing,  filing  correspondence,  follow-up 
systems,  use  of  card  systems,  sales  records,  stock  records,  perpetual  in- 
ventory systems,  sources  of  credit  information,  collections,  time-saving 
methods,  and  other  subjects  will  be  treated.  2  hours. 

Business  2b.  Secretarial  Work:  A  continuation  of  Business  U 
dealing  with  the  special  problems  of  the  office  manager  or  secretary  in 
special  industries  or  institutions,  such  as  a  mercantile  business,  manu- 
factory, a  school  or  college,  a  department  of  state  government,  or  the 
position  of  social  secretary  for  a  corporation.  2  hours. 
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CHEMISTRY 

Professor  DeBarr,  Professor  Williams,  Associate  Professor 
Padgett,  Miss  Briegel,  Miss  Johnson 

The  courses  in  dhemistry  are  planned  to  give  the  student  a 
thorough  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  fundamental  facts  anu 
theories  of  the  science,  so  that  he  may  be  well  prepared  for  teaching, 
for  commercial  work,  or  for  original  research.  Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  4, 
and  8  are  general  culture  courses.  Courses  1  and  2,  or  3  and  4  will  ful- 
fill the  freshman  science  requirement;  courses  1  and  4  will  ful- 
fill this  requirement  for  domestic  science  students. 

Students  who  receive  one  unit  entrance  credit  in  chemistry  should 
omit  Chemistry  1  and  2,  and  should  take  Chemistry  3.  Chemistry  1, 
2,  and  3  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

The  following  outline  of  work  is  suggested  and  strongly  recom- 
mended for  major  students: 

Chemistry  1  and  2,  (or  3),  4,  5,  8,  102,  121,  122  (or  123  and  127 
instead  of  122),  151,  and  152. 

Physics  1  and  2,  or  51  and  52,  and  six  to  eight  additional  hours. 

Mathematics  5,  9,  14,  117,  and  118. 

German  1,  2.  9,  and  10. 

Such  other  prescribed  and  elective  subjects  as  will  fulfill  all  re- 
quirements for  graduation. 

The  major  student  who  expects  to  make  high  school  teaching  his 
profession  is  advised  to  take  the  courses  outlined  above,  substituting 
Education  146  for  Mathematics  118,  and  also  to  take  such  courses  in 
education  as  are  required  to  obtain  the  teacher's  life  certificate. 

Courses  in  chemistry  for  which  no  Arts  and  Sciences  credit  is  given 
are  as  follows: 

Chemistry  128,  in  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Chemistry  6  and  10,  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

Chemistry  7  and  52,  in  the  College  of  Engineering. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Chemistry  I.  General  Chemistry:  Two  lectures  and  two 
laboratory  periods  of  three  hours  each  per  week.  Deposit  required. 
Professor  DeBarr,  Miss  Briegel,  Miss  Johnson.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  2.  General  Chemistry:  A  continuation  of  Chem- 
istry 1.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  three  hours  each 
per  week.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  1.  Deposit  required.  Professor 
DeBarr,  Miss  Briegel,  Miss  Johnson.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  3a.  General  Chemistry:  This  course  is  planned 
for  those  students  who  have  had  one  year  of  high  school  chemistry. 
Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  three  hours  each  per  week. 
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Prerequisite,  one  entrance  credit  in  chemistry.  Deposit  required. 
Professor  Williams.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  4.  Qualitative  Analysis:  One  lecture  and  three 
laboratory  periods  of  three  hours  each  per  week,  or  four  laboratory  per- 
iods of  three  hours  each  per  week  for  chemistry  majors.  Chemistry 
majors  are  required  to  take  ChemJstry  8  in  connection  with  this  course. 
Other  students  may  take  Chemistry  8  in  connection  with  Chemistry  4 
under  the  same  conditions  as  major  students.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry 
1  and  2,  or  3.    Deposit  required.    Professor  Williams.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  5.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Volumetric  and  gravi- 
metric estimations.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  4.  Deposit  required.  Miss 
Briegel.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  8.  The  Theory  of  Qualitative  Analysis:  Lectures 
and  quizzes.  This  course  is  required  of  majors  in  chemistry  and  is  to 
be  taken  with  Chemistry  4.  It  may  be  elected  by  other  students. 
All  students  in  Chemistry  4  will  find  it  profitable  to  take  Chemistry  8. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  1  and  2,  or  3.    Professor  Williams.     2  hours. 

Chemistry  61a.  Household  Chemistry:  The  study  of  foods 
as  to  calorific  and  food  values,  giving  special  attention  to  cereals,  vege- 
tables, meat,  milk,  etc.  Nutritive  value  of  carbohydrates,  albumins, 
fats  and  oils,  and  their  values  from  the  standpoint  of  the  number  of 
calories  each  contains;  computing  food  values,  and  determining  bal- 
anced rations  with  mixed  foods.  This  course  is  for  women  only.  Pro- 
fessor DeBarr.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  62b.  Household  Chemistry:  A  continuation  of 
Chemistry  61.  The  study  of  textiles,  dyes,  laundering,  soaps,  recipes 
for  cleaning  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  removing  stains  from  cloth,  etc; 
cleaning  glass,  china,  kitchen  utensils,  etc.;  cleaning  leather  goods; 
floor  preparations,  and  like  compounds;  disinfectants,  antiseptics,  etc. 
This  course  is  for  women  only.    Professor  DeBarr.  2  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Chemistry  lOla.    Advanced  Qualitative  Chemistry:  Contin- 
uation of  Chemistry  4.  Deposit  required.  Professor  Williams.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  102b.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis:  Contin- 
uation of  Chemistry  5.    Deposit  required.  Miss  Briegel.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  103a.  Inorganic  Preparations:  Laboratory  with 
lectures.    Prerequisite,  Chemistry  4.    Deposit  required.   Miss  Briegel. 

2  hours. 

Chemistry  104a.  Assaying:  This  course  deals  with  the  esti- 
mation of  iron,  lead,  copper,  silver,  zinc,  etc.,  by  the  wet  way,  and  of 
gold  and  silver  by  the  use  of  fluxes  and  other  reagents.  Prerequisite, 
Chemistry  5.    Deposit  required.    Professor  Williams.  4  hours. 
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Chemistry  105b.  Water  Analysis:  A  study  of  sanitary,  sewage, 
and  mineral  waters.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  5.  Deposit  required. 
Miss  Briegel.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  106b.  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal  Analysis:  A  study  of 
iron,  steel,  and  coal  used  in  commerce  and  for  domestic  purposes- 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  5.    Deposit  required.     Professor  DeBarr. 

4  hours. 

Chemistry  107a.  Applied  Quantitative  Chemistry:  This 
course  deals  with  the  mineral  products  of  Oklahoma.  Lectures  and 
recitations  with  laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  5.  Deposit 
required.    Miss  Briegel.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  I2la.  Organic  Chemistry:  This  course  embraces 
study  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series  of  hydrocarbons  and  their 
derivatives.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  5  and  enrollment  in  1271 
Associate  Professor  Padgett.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  122b.  Organic  Analysis:  Analysis  of  alkaloids  and 
organic  acids.  Examination  of  fat  and  oils.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
121.    Deposit  required.    Associate  Professor  Padgett.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  123b.  Organic  Preparations:  Laboratory  with 
lectures.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  4,  121,  and  German  2.  Deposit  re- 
quired.   Associate  Professor  Padgett.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  I25b.  Toxicology:  A  study  of  poisons.  Lectures 
and  laboratory.  This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  symptoms,  post- 
mortem appearances,  antidotes  attendant  upon  poisoning,  and  the  re- 
covery of  the  poisons  from  the  various  organs  of  the  body.  Prerequi- 
site, Chemistry  121.    Deposit  required.    Professor  DeBarr.       2  hours. 

Chemistry  126a.  Chemistry  and  Composition  of  Food 
Products:  A  study  of  food-stuffs  and  their  adulteration.  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  121.  A  stu- 
dent may  take  this  course  more  than  once  and  receive  credit  each 
time,  provided  the  work  is  not  duplicated.  Deposit  required.  Pro- 
fessor DeBarr.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  127a.  Elementary  Organic  Preparations;  Six 
hours'  laboratory  work  per  week.  This  course  is  arranged  to  accompany 
Chemistry  121.  Required  of  all  students  of  Chemistry  121,  except, 
those  taking  a  prescribed  course.  Prerequisite,  enrollment  in  Chem- 
istry 121.    Deposit  required.    Associate  Professor  Padgett.      2  hours. 

Chemistry  130.  Elementary  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas 
Technology:  This  course  will  include  a  study  of  the  hydrocarbons 
before  proceeding  to  the  woik  on  oil  and  gas.  Lectures  will  take  up 
the  theory  connected  with  oil  and  gas  and  the  study  of  the  various 
large  scale  processes.  Laboratory  work  will  be  concerned  with  the  ex- 
amination of  oils  and  gases,  and  will  be  concluded  with  field  work. 
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Two  lectures  and  six  hours  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
1.    Deposit  required.     Associate  Professor  Padgett  4  hours. 

Chemistry  132.  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas  Technology: 
Not  a  continuation  of  Chemistry  130.  Primarily  for  students  of  chem- 
istry and  chemical  engineering,  who  are  in  their  juuior  and  senior 
years,  A  detailed  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  technology.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  121  and  Physics  52. 
Associate  Professor  Padgett.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  134b.  Petroleum  Research :  Research  upon  one  of  the 
problems  of  the  petroleum  or  natural  gas  industries,  the  solution  of 
which  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  Mid-Continent  field.  Prerequisite, 
Chemistry  132.    Deposit  required.     Associate    Professor  Padgett. 

2  hours. 

Chemistry  135a.  Petroleum  Products:  A  laboratory  course  in 
the  preparation  of  petroleum  products.  Study  of  the  various  means  of 
refining  such  as  sulfuric  acid  treatment,  fuller's  earth  treatment,  liquid 
sulfur  dioxide  treatment,  etc.;  preparation  of  artificial  asphalts,  lubri- 
cating oils,  spirits,  pharmaceutical  oils,  cutting  oils,  vaseline,  petroleum 
soaps,  etc.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  132.  Deposit  required.  Associate 
Professor  Padgett.  2  hours- 

Chemistry  136b.  Petroleum  Cracking:  Laboratory  course  con- 
cerned with  the  various  means  of  increasing  the  yield  of  gasoline. 
Laboratory  and  semi-plant  apparatus  will  be  used,  and  the  literature 
of  the  subject  carefully  reviewed.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  132.  De- 
posit required.    Associate  Professor  Padgett.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  137.  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas  Technology: 
Laboratory  work  to  parallel  the  lectures  of  Chemistry  132.  Examina- 
tion of  oils  and  gases,  practical  work  in  refinery  and  natural  gas 
gasoline  plants,  and  field  work  in  tank  gauging,  gas  well  testing,  me- 
tering, gasoline  content  of  gas,  etc.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  121  and 
Physics  52.    Associate  Professor  Padgett.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  138b.  Field  Technology:  Study  of  the  methods  of 
handling  oil  and  gas  from  the  wells  to  the  refiaeries.  Pump  stations, 
lines,  drips,  etc.,  in  the  nature  of  design.  Prerequisite,  Geology  1,  Phys- 
ics 1,  and  Chemistry  1.    Associate  Professor  Padgett.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  151a.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry:  Lectures 
and  recitations.  This  course  deals  with  such  topics  as  the  gas  laws, 
kinetic  theory,  phase  rule,  theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation,  etc. 
This  course  should  be  taken  with  or  followed  by  Chemistry  152.  Pre- 
requisites, Chemistry  4,  5,  and  one  year  of  college  physics.  Professor 
Wilhams.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  152.  Elementary  Physico-Chemical  Measure- 
ments:   A  laboratory  course  that  must  be  taken  with  or  after  Chem- 
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istry  151.  Molecular  weight  determinations  by  vapor  density,  freez- 
ing and  boiling  point  methods,  solutions,  solubility,  conductivity,  trans- 
port numbers,  etc.    Deposit  required.   Professor  Williams.       4  hours. 

Chemistry  153.  Journal  Course:  Students  in  this  course  are 
required  to  read  certain  assignments  in  the  current  chemical  journals, 
to  make  reports  covering  certain  phases  of  present-day  chemical  re- 
search, and  write  a  two-thousand-word  report  on  some  live  chemical 
topic.  Open  to  students  of  chemistry  with  junior  or  higher  standing. 
Professor  DeBarr,  Professor  Williams.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  154b.  The  History  of  Chemistry:  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  collateral  reading.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given 
in  1917-18.)  Open  to  students  of  chemistry  with  junior  or  higher 
standing.    Professor  DeBarr.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  155b.  Electro-Chemistry:  Two  lectures  and  six 
hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  151,  152, 
and  MaVhematics  117.    Deposit  required.  Professor  WilUams.  4  hours: 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

Chemistry  2IOa.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry:  Lectures 
and  collateral  reading.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  123,  Chemistry  152, 
and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German.  Open  to  undergraduates  only 
by  consent  of  the  head  of  the  department.  Associate  Professor 
Padgett.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  2llb.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry:  A  continua- 
tion of  Chemistry  210.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  210.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Padgett.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  212.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry:  Laboratory. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  123  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German.  Open 
to  undergraduates  only  by  consent  of  the  head  of  the  department. 
Deposit  required.    Associate  Professor  Padgett.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  220a.  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry:  Lectures 
and  collateral  reading.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  152,  Physics  1  and  2, 
Mathematics  118,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German.  Open  to  under- 
graduates only  by  consent  of  the  head  of  the  department.  Professor 
Williams.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  221b.  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry:  Laboratory. 
Prerequisite,  enrollment  in  Chemistry  220.  Deposit  required.  Professor 
Williams.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  230a.  Advanced  Physiological  Chemistry:  Lec- 
tures and  collateral  reading.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  121,  127,  and 
a  reading  knowledge  of  German.  Open  to  undergraduates  only  by 
consent  of  the  head  of  the  department.    Professor  DeBarr.      2  hours. 

Chemistry  231b.     Advanced   Physiological  Chemistry:  A 
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continuation  of  Chemistry  230.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  230.  Profes- 
sor DeBarr.  2  hours. 

Research:  Students  who  enroll  in  one  of  the  following  research 
courses.  Chemistry  250,  251,  or  252,  must  also  enroll  in  the  courses, 
primarily  for  graduates,  that  will  be  of  the  greatest  aid  in  the  solution 
of  the  research  problem.  For  example,  if  a  student  should  select  re- 
search in  organic  chemistry  he  should  take  Chemistry  210,  211,  and 
212,  and  such  other  courses  as  are  necessary  to  complete  the  major. 
The  credit  in  research  is  variable,  depending  upon  the  quality  and  amount 
of  work  done.  In  no  case  will  the  credit  exceed  eight  hours  in  any  one 
course. 

Chemistry  250.  Research  in  Organic  and  in  Physiological 
Chemistry:  Open  to  undergraduates  only  by  consent  of  the  head  of 
the  department.    Deposit  required.    Professor  DeBarr.    Credit  varies. 

Chemistry  251.  Research  in  Analytical  and  in  Physical  Chem- 
istry: Open  to  undergraduates  only  by  consent  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment.   Deposit  required.    Professor  Williams.  Credit  varies. 

Chemistry  252.  Research  in  Organic  and  in  Analytical  Chem- 
istry: Open  to  undergraduates  only  by  consent  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment. Deposit  required.  Associate  Professor  Padgett.  Credit  varies. 


CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY 
Professor  Paxton 

Classical  Archaeology  1,  3,  and  4  may  be  counted  as  major  work 
in  Greek,  and  must  be  taken  by  those  majoring  in  that  subject. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Classical  Archaeology  la.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Greeks: 
Informal  lectures  and  study  of  text-book  on  such  topics  as  the  family 
and  clan,  the  name,  marriage,  marriage  ceremonies,  religion,  child- 
hood, education,  slavery,  classes  in  society,  food,  theatrical  and  other 
amusements,  will  be  given  and  assigned.  The  course  will  be  illustrat- 
ed by  numerous  photographs  and  lantern  slides.  Monthly  written  re- 
ports, based  on  outside  reading,  are  required.  No  knowledge  of  Greek 
is  necessary.  2  hours. 

Classical  Archaeology  2b.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans: 
This  course  is  similar  to  Classical  Archaeology  1.  The  two  courses  are 
intended  to  be  supplementary,  but  each  is  complete  in  itself.  No 
knowledge  of  Latin  is  necessary.  2  hours. 

Classical  Archaeology  3a.  Mythology  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans:  Fairbanks's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome  will  be  used  as 
a  nucleus.  Required  readings,  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in 
1917-18.)  4  hours. 
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Classical  Archaeology  4b.  Greek  Sculpture:  A  course  in 
the  history,  principles,  and  development  of  Greek  sculpture.  Tarbell's 
History  of  Greek  Art  must  be  in  the  hands  of  each  member  of  the 
class.    Required  readings.  4  hours. 

11  DOMESTIC  ART 

Miss  Peterson 
^  For  Undergraduates 

IP'  Art  1  and  2  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  may  be  substituted  for  Art 
20  to  satisfy  the  prerequisites  in  this  department.  Art  1  and  2,  how- 
ever, do  not  count  as  credit  in  this  department  but  may  be  counted  as 
elective  credit  for  a  B.  A.  degree. 

Art  20.  Free-Hand  Drawing:  Fundamental  principles  under- 
lying art  expression;  sketching  from  objectw^,  casts,  etc.,  with  pencil 
and  charcoal;  pen  and  ink  sketching,  free-hand  perspective.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  course  is  to  give  students  some  basis  for  the  appreciation 
I  of  form  and  color.  Not  open  to  students  who  offer  free-hand  drawing 
for  admission.    Six  periods  per  week.  2  hours, 

i  Art  21.  Theory  of  Esthetic  Expression:  A  study  of  Une, 
spaces,  light-and-dark,  proportion,  and  color,  and  the  principles  under- 
lying the  pleasing  arrangement  of  these  elements  with  reference  to 
decorative  art.  Prerequisite,  admission  credit  in  free-hand  drawing  or 
Art  20.  2  hours. 

Art  22b.  Textiles:  A  study  of  the  different  materials  used  in 
costume  and  in  home  decoration  to  determine  the  important  utilitarian 
and  artistic  qualities  that  affect  the  particular  use  of  each.  This 
course  also  includes  a  brief  study  of  the  manufacture  and  iden- 
tification of  the  different  materials.  2  hours. 

•  Art  23a.  Home  Architecture:  The  evolution  of  the  house; 
homes  of  primitive  people;  situation,  surroundings,  and  construction  of 
the  house;  skeleton  plans;  general  study  of  the  home  from  the  artistic 
point  of  view.  Prerequisite,  admission  credit  m  free-hand  drawing  or 
Art  20.  2  hours, 

Art  24b.  Elementary  Design:  A  course  including  a  discus- 
sion of,  and  studio  practice  in,  the  application  of  the  principles  of  de- 
sign in  relation  to  home  arts.    Prerequisite,  Art  21.  2  hours. 

Art  25a.  Costume  Design:  This  course  considers  costume  de- 
sign from  the  standpoint  of  the  controlling  factors;  principles  of  design 
and  color,  personality  of  the  individual,  purpose,  and  materials.  Pre- 
requisite, Art  21.    (Art  22  recommended.)  2  hours. 

Art  26b.  Costume  Design:  Continuation  of  Art  25,  as  applied 
particularly  to  millinery,  children's  clothes,  and  underwear.  Pre- 
requisite, Art  25.  2  hours. 
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Art  27a.  Home  Decoration:  Application  of  esthetic  princi- 
ples to  home  decoration;  special  consideration  of  walls,  floors,  and 
windows.    Prerequisite,  Art  21.    (Art  25  recommended.)        2  hours. 

Art  28b.    Home  Decoration:    Continuation  of  Art  27.  Special 
consideration  of  selection  and  arrangement  of  furniture,  pictures,  • 
plants,  cut  flowers,  silverware,  dishes,  table  linen,  and  table  decora- 
tion.   Prerequisite,  Art  27.  2  hours. 

Art  29.  The  House:  A  study  of  the  problems  to  be  considered 
m  the  building  and  furnishing  of  a  home  for  economy,  convenience, 
and  beauty.  The  course  consists  of  lectures  on  the  principles  of  de- 
sign and  color  as  applied  to  the  exterior  and  interior  of  a  home;  the 
economics  of  furnishing  and  decoration;  and  studio  work  in  planning 
and  furnishing  specific  types  of  hemes.  This  course  is  not  open  to 
students  who  have  credit  in  Art  23,  27.  28,  or  Domestic  Science  12. 
Students  who  take  any  of  the  above  named  courses  after  Art  29  will 
receive  only  half  credit.  4  hours. 

Art  30a.  Clothing:  A  study  of  the  manufacture  and  the  prop- 
erties of  the  important  textile  fibers  with  emphasis  upon  those  points 
that  help  the  consiimer  in  the  selection  of  materials  for  clothing  pur- 
poses; the  application  of  the  principles  of  design  and  color  to  dress; 
typical  clothing  budgets;  making  of  clothing  budgets.  This  course  is 
not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  in  Art  22,  25,  26,  or  Domest  c 
Science  23.  Students  who  take  any  of  the  above  named  courses  after 
Art  30  will  receive  only  half  credit".  4  hours 

Art  51a.    Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Art:    A  study  of 
art  expression  from  the  standpoint  of  general  education  and  the  needs  i 
of  the  child  in  his  development  through  the  various  grades  in  the  ele- 
mentary  school.    The  problems  are  worked  out  with  particular  refer-  ( 
ence  to  the  child's  environment,  his  occupation  in  the  home  and  school,  < 
special  days  and  seasons,  and  to  nature  study.  2  hours.  | 

Art  52b.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Art:  A  study  of 
the  principles  of  teaching  and  the  value  of  art  in  general  education. 
The  aim  is  to  present  practical  problems  in  drawing,  design  and  com- 
position, and  construction  work  that  may  be  carried  out  in  schoolrooms 
with  simple  equipment  and  with  materials  that  are  easily  procured, 
Prerequsite,  Art  51.  2  hours. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 
Assistant  Professor  Hopkins 
Students  selecting  domestic  science  as  a  major  may  select  do- 
mestic art  as  a  minor. 

Students  who  major  in  domestic  science  may  select  Chemistry  1 
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and  4  instead  of  Chemistry  1  and  2  to  fulfill  the  freshman  science  re- 
quirement. 

Domestic  Science  1  and  2  will  satisfy  the  requirement  of  eight 
hours  in  Group  II. 

Domestic  Science  la.  Selection  and  Preparation  of  Foods; 
Study  of  nature,  chemical  composition,  and  uses  of  foods;  changes 
effected  by  heat,  cold,  or  fermentation;  principles  involved  in  the  pre- 
paration of  typical  foods.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  1  and  Domestic 
Science  5,  or  Domestic  Science  5  may  be  taken  with  this  course.  De- 
posit required.  4  hours. 

Domestic  Science  2b.  Selection  and  Economic  Uses  of 
Foods:  Continuation  of  Domestic  Science  1.  Planning,  preparation, 
and  serving  of  meals  for  family  based  upon  economic  and  dietetic 
standards.    Prerequisite,  Domestic  Science  1.    Deposit  required. 

4  hours. 

Domestic  Science  3a.  Dietetics:  Principles  of  diet;  relation 
of  food  to  health;  influence  of  age,  sex,  and  occupation  on  diet.  Pro- 
blems in  planning,  computing,  and  serving  dietaries  under  various 
physiological  and  economic  conditions.  Prerequisites,  Domestic  Science 
2,  Physiology  1,  and  Bacteriology  2.    Deposit  required.  4  hours. 

Domestic  Science  4b.  Special  Problems  in  Dietetics:  Die- 
tetic treatment  of  certain  diseases;  study  of  food  for  infants  and 
children  of  different  ages;  construction  of  dietaries  for  infants,  child- 
ren and  adults,  for  family  groups  with  diverse  conditions  of  age  and 
activity.  Prerequisites,  Domestic  Science  3  and  Hygiene  2.  Deposit 
required.  '  4  hours. 

Domestic  Science  5a.  Food  Products:  Study  of  source, 
manufacture,  composition,  adulteration,  and  preservation  of  food-stuffs. 
Prerequisite  to  Domestic  Science  1,  but  may  be  taken  at  the  same 
time  with  that  course.  2  hours. 

Domestic  Science  6.  F'oods:  General  study  of  composition, 
selection  and  preparation  of  foods.  This  course  and  Domestic  Science 
7  are  intended  for  students  who  desire  a  general  knowledge  of  foods  and 
nutrition,  and  is  not  open  to  students  who  have  admission  credit  in 
domestic  science  or  credit  for  Domestic  Science  1,  2,  3,  or  4.  Students 
who  take  Domestic  Science  1  or  2  after  Domestic  Science  6  will  receive 
pnly  half  credit.    Deposit  required.  4  hours. 

Domestic  Science  7.  Foods:  Continuation  of  Domestic  Science 
6.  Problems  in  preparation  and  service  of  meals  for  family;  cost  and 
dietetic  values.  Prerequisite,  Domestic  Science  6.  Not  open  to  students 
who  have  admission  credit  in  domestic  science  or  credit  for  Domestic 
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Science  1,  2,  3,  or  4.  Studencs  who  take  Domestic  Science  1  or  2  after 
Domestic  Science  6  will  receive  only  half  credit.    Deposit  required. 

4  hours. 

Domestic  Science  12b.  Special  Problems  in  Home  Archi- 
tecture: Study  of  the  size  and  arrangement  of  rooms  and  the  loca- 
tion of  equipment  with  reference  to  economy  of  labor.  Study  of  furni- 
ture, utensils,  appliances,  and  convenience  from  the  point  of  view  of 
utility  and  economy.  2  hours. 

Domestic  Science  14a.  Home  Administration:  Organization 
of  the  household;  source  and  division  of  income;  social  and  industrial 
conditions  affecting  income;  household  accounts;  general  principles  of 
buying;  division  of  labor  and  responsibility  in  the  home.         2  hours. 

Domestic  Science  23a.  Textiles:  Economic  aspects  of  the 
purchase  of  textiles  for  household  use;  draperies;  rugs;  table  linen;  bed 
linen;  clothing;  and  millinery.  2  hours. 

Education  145b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Domestic  Science: 
Instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  domestic  science;  observation  work; 
practice  in  lesson  planning  and  the  planning  of  courses.         2  hours. 

ECONOMICS 

Professor  Adams,  Assistant  Professor  Robb, 
Assistant  Professor  Cable 
Economics  1  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work,  but  should  pre- 
cede all  other  courses  in  economics.  . 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Economics  la.  Elementary  Economics:  A  treatment  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  science.  Text-book  and  source  read- 
ings.   Assistant  Professor  Robb,  Assistant  Professor  Cable.     4  hours. 

Economics  4a.  Money  and  Banking:  A  study  of  monetary 
theory,  followed  by  work  in  the  theory  and  history  of  banking.  Spec- 
ial attention  will  be  given  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  Assistant 
Professor  Cable.  4  hours. 

Economics  5b.  Public  Finance;  A  study  of  the  principles  of 
public  expenditure,  public  revenues,  public  indebtedness,  and  financ- 
ial administration.    Assistant  Professor  Robb,  4  hours. 

Economics  6b.  Labor  Problems:  The  conflict  between  labor 
and  capital  will  be  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public,  the 
employer,  and  the  laborer.  Labor  legislation  and  methods  of  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  and  welfare  of  wage-earners  will  receive  due  con- 
sideration.   Assistant  Professor  Robb.  4  hours. 

Economics  9b.  Business  Administration;  A  brief  survey  of 
economic  theory  as  applied  to  the  problems  of  business  men.    A  dis- 
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cussion  of  practical  questions  of  administration  and  business  efficien- 
cy will  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  course.    Assistant  Professor  Cable- 

2  hours. 

Economics  lOb.  Business  Law;  A  general  survey  of  the  field 
of  law  most  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  the  business  man.  Combina- 
tion of  text  and  case- book  method  will  be  used.  Assista'nt  Professor 
Cable.  4  houis. 

Economics  lla.  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce:  A  survey 
of  the  resources  and  industries  of  the  United  States  and  of  foreign 
countries.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  upon  what  lines  our 
commerce  may  be  advantageously  expanded.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  South  American  trade.  Each  student  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  do  special  work  on  some  phase  of  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  Oklahoma.    Assistant  Professor  Cable.  4  hours. 

Economics  12b.  Markets  and  Marketing:  A  study  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  staple  commodities  through  the  organized  exchanges; 
examination  of  the  various  methods  of  marketing  by  large  corporations 
through  sales  agencies,  traveling  salesmen  and  factors'  agreements; 
brokerage,  commission,  and  wholesale  business;  and  retail  distribution. 
(Given  in  alternate  years.    Given  in  1917-18.)  4  hours. 

Economics  14b.  Practical  Banking:  A  study  of  actual  bank- 
ing practice  in  the  United  States.  Credit  problems  will  receive  special 
attention.  A  limited  amount  of  laboratory  work  in  bank  accounting 
will  be  done.    Prerequisite,  Economics  4.    Assistant  Professor  Cable. 

4  hours. 

Economics  15b.  Corporation  Finance.  A  study  of  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  sound  corporate  financing;  the  nature  of  corporate  se- 
curities; the  problems  of  capitalizalicn;  promotion,  undei writirg, 
and  efficient  financial  management,  together  with  financial  mismana- 
gement and  processes  of  reorganization.  Prerequisite,  Economics  22. 
Assistant  Professor  Robb.  4  hours. 

Economics  20a.  Economic  History:  A  study  of  the  deval- 
oqment  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  of  England,  and  of  the 
economic  development  of  the  United  States.  Stress  will  be  laid  upon 
the  relation  of  economic  problems  to  distribution  of  population,  pol- 
itics, and  social  conditions  at  different  periods.  Assistant  Professor 
Robb.  4  hours. 

Economics  22a.  Elements  of  Accounting;  A  study  of  the 
technique  of  accounts.  Analysis  of  the  balance  sheet  and  income 
statement.  Lectures,  text,  and  laboratory  work.  Assistant  Professor 
Cable.  4  hours. 

Economics  23a.  Business  Organization  and  Consolidation: 
The  scope  of  this  course  will  include  the  individual  proprietorship,  the 
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partnership,  and  the  corporation  with  special  reference  to  the  struc- 
ture and  organization  of  corporations,  together  with  the  trust  move- 
ment and  the  anti-trust  legislation  of  the  United  States.  Assistant 
Professor  Robb.  4  hours. 

Economics  30b.  Conservation  and  Regulation  in  War  Times: 
The  purpose  of  thi^  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  facts 
as  to  the  production,  conservation,  and  administration  of  war  mater- 
ials, with  special  reference  to  food  and  fuel  products  and  the  necessity 
of  their  public  regulation  and  administration.  Assistant  Professor 
Robb.  2  hours. 


For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Economics  lOlb.  Transportation:  Development  of  the  rail- 
road systems  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.  Elementary 
principles  of  railway  accounting,  government  regulation  and  rate  mak- 
ing. Some  attention  will  be  given  to  water  transportation.  Assistant 
Professor  Cable  •     2  hours. 

Economics  102b.  Insurance:  A  study  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  insurance;  development  of  life  insurance  and  hfe  tables;  types 
and  organization  of  companies;  policy  forms;  calculation  of  premiums 
and  reserves;  property  and  social  insurance;  investment  of  insurance 
funds    Assistant  Professor  Robb.  2  hours. 

Economics  103a.  Statistics  and  Statistical  Methods:  A  study 
of  how  to  gather,  present,  and  interpret  statistical  data.  Averages,  in- 
dex numbers,  measures  of  variations  from  averages,  and  methods  of 
graphic  presentation  of  results.  A  detailed  study  of  economic  and 
business  statistical  data  will  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
value  and  importance  of  correct  statistical  methods  in  presenting  facts 
in  regard  to  public  problems  or  private  business  organizations.  A  large 
part  of  the  work  will  consist  of  laboratory  exercises.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Robb.  4  hours. 

Economics  104b.  Rural  Economics:  This  course  deals  with 
the  problems  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  agriculture  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  individual  farmer  and  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
The  problems  of  farm  management,  tenancy,  rural  credit,  co-opera- 
tive buying  and  selling,  transportation,  and  insurance  will  be  taken  up. 
Assistant  Professor  Robb.  2  hours. 

Economics  106a.  Salesmanship  and  Business  Policy:  The 
basis  of  this  course  will  be  a  series  of  problems  considered  from  the 
vi(^wpoint  of  the  business  manager.  Both  wholesale  and  retail  selling 
Will  be  studied.    Assistant  Professor  Cable.  2  hours. 

Economics  107b.  Cost  Accounting  and  Auditing:  A  study  of 
elements  of  costs;  principles  and  general  methods  of  cost  finding;  direct 
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and  indirect  costs;  direct  and  indirect  expenses;  wage  systems;  re- 
cording material  and  wage  costs;  compiling  of  cost  data;  control  of  cost 
records  by  financial  books.  Under  auditing  will  be  taken  up:  working 
audit  programs  for  various  classes  of  businesses;  methods  of  account- 
ing used  by  various  successful  firms.  Prerequisite,  Economics  22. 
(Given  in  alternate  years.    Given  in  1917-18.)  4  hours. 

Economics  108b.  Economic  Theory:  This  course  is  for  ad- 
vanced students.  The  laws  of  economic  change  are  described  and  it 
is  shown  how  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  are  affected  by 
the  static  and  dynamic  changes  in  economic  society.  Different  theories 
of  the  distribution  of  wealth  are  compared  and  contrasted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  the  student  to  formulate  an  econom.ic  philosophy  of 
his  own.  Prerequisites,  Economics  1  and  111.  (Given  in  alternate 
years.    Given  in  1917-18.)  2  hours. 

Economics  109b.  Investments  and  Business  Cycles:  A  study 
of  the  various  forms  of  investments  and  of  the  causes  which  produce 
periodic  prosperity  and  depressions  in  the  business  world.  Assistant 
Professor  Cable.    2  hours. 

Economics  Ilia.  History  of  Economic  Thought:  A  briefhis- 
tory  of  economic  theory  from  the  middle  ages  to  the  present  time  with 
special  reference  to  the  organization  and  policy  of  the  period  in  which 
the  theories  were  formulated.  Prerequisite,  Economics  1.'  (Given  in  al- 
ternate years.    Given  in  1917-18  )  4  hours. 

Economics  Il3a.  Domestic  Trade:  A  study  of  the  methods 
and  problems  of  buying  and  selling  in  modern  business;  the  marketing 
of  raw  materials  and  manufacture  of  goods;  shipping  rates  and  mar- 
ket centers;  methods  of  judging  the  quality  of  goods.  Professor  Adams. 
(Given  in  alternate  years.    Not  given  in  1918-19.)  2  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

Economics  200a.  Seminar  in  Economic  Problems:  This 
course  is  aimed  to  develop  original  investigation  in  economic  problems. 
Open  to  graduate  and  major  students.  Assistant  Professor  Robb, 
Assistant  Professor  Cable.  1  to  3  hours. 

Economics  201b.  Seminar  in  Economic  Problems:  A  contin- 
uation of  Economics  200.  Assistant  Professor  Robb,  Assistant 
Professor  Cable.  1  to  3  hours. 

Economics  202a.  Seminar  in  Accountancy  and  Private  Busi- 
ness Problems:  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an 
opportunity  to  investigate  in  a  thorough  manner  the  practical  business 
problems  in  which  he  is  most  interested.  Open  to  graduates  and  ma- 
jor students.  1  to  3  hours. 

Economics  203b.  Seminar  in  Accountancy  and  Private  Busi- 
ness Problems:    A  continuation  of  Economics  202.        1  to  3  hours. 
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EDUCATION 

Professor   Phelan,   Professor    Parsons,    Professor  Schmidt, 
Associate  Professor  Griffith,  Associate  Professor  Bridges, 
Assistant  Professor  Ferriss,  Assistant  Professor 
Cunningham,  Assistant  Professor  Pierce, 
Miss  Coppedge 
Psychology  l  or  51  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  education,  and 
should  be  elected  in  the  sophomore  year. 

Psychology  1  and  51  and  Education  2  may  not  be  counted  as  major 
work. 

With  the  consent  of  the  department,  the  courses  in  methods  of 
teaching  high  school  subjects  may  be  counted  to  the  amount  of  not 
more  than  four  hours  as  major  or  minor  work  in  education. 

Some  knowledge  of  logic,  ethics,  sociology,  and  biology  is  desirable 
for  students  doing  major  work  in  education. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Psychology  la.  Elements  of  Psychology:  See  Psychology. 
Professor  Phelan,  Assistant  Professor  Cunningham,  Assistant  Professor 
Pierce.  4  hours. 

Psychology  51a.  General  Psychology:  See  Psychology.  Profes- 
sor Phelan.  4  hours. 

Education  2b.  Educational  Psychology:  A  study  of  the  ele- 
ments and  principles  of  the  learning  process;  the  fundamental  instincts 
and  capacities;  the  organization  of  experience  as  habit,  perception,  im- 
agination, memory,  correlation  of  studies,  transfer  of  training,  atten- 
tion and  interest,  reasoning,  emotions,  motor  expression,  and  motor 
training.  Colvin's  Learning  Process.  Professor  Phelan,  Assistant 
Professor  Ferriss.  4  hours. 

Education  20b.  History  of  Education,  Ancient,  Mediaeval" 
and  Modern:  The  purpose  of  this  coutse  is  to  trace  the  development 
of  educational, theory  and  practice  as  determined  by  the  various  social, 
economic,  pohtical,  and  religious  conditions  in  different  nations  from 
earlier  times  t<^  the  present.  Monroe's  History  of  Education.  Students 
wishing  to  take  this  course  for  graduate  credit  will  be  required  to  do 
additional  work;  in  that  case  the  course  will  be  called  Education  120. 
Assistant  Professor  Pierce.  ^  4  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Division  A 

Education  lOlb.  Principles  of  Education:  A  course  in  the 
philosophy  of  education.  The  aims,  ideals,  and  basis  of  effective 
teaching  will  be  examined  in  the  light  of  biology,  psychology,  and 
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sociology.  The  school  will  be  studied  as  a  social  institution,  with 
special  regard  to  the  ethics  of  democracy,  and  the  institutions  that 
educate.  The  nature  of  the  curriculum  will  be  determined  with  refer- 
ence to  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline,  and  the  elemental  educative 
values.    Thorndike's  Education.    Assistant  Professor  Ferriss.  4  hours. 

Education  102a.  The  High  School  Program  of  Studies: 
The  organization  of  high  school  curricula  as  determined  by  social  and 
educational  needs.  The  historical  development  of  the  program  of 
studies;  evaluation  and  criticism  of  existing  curricula;  present  eco- 
nomic, social,  civic,  moral,  and  cultural  demands  upon  the  program  of 
studies;  reforms  now  under  way;  actual  community  analyses;  and 
principles  upon  which  reconstruction  must  be  based.  Professor 
Parsons,  Professor  Schmidt.  2  hours. 

Education  103b.  The  Social  Administration  of  the  High 
School:  Theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  the  high  school  as  a 
social  institution.  The  meaning  and  scope  of  secondary  education; 
the  institutional  relationships  of  the  high  school;  its  functions  in  pre- 
paring for  college,  for  vocation,  for  social  intercourse,  for  citizenship, 
for  health,  and  for  leisure  occupation.  Professor  Parsons,  Professor 
Schmidt.  2  hours. 

Education  104b.  Psychology  of  Child  Study:  A  study  of  the 
child  mind  in  development.  History,  sources,  aims,  and  methods  of 
child  study;  the  problems  of  infancy,  physical  and  mental  growth,  in- 
stinctive activity,  motor  development,  play  and  games,  habit,  linguistic 
development,  personality,  abnormalities,  and  stages  of  childhood. 
Professor  Phelan,  Miss  Coppedge.  2  hours. 

Education  105a.  Experimental  Education:  This  course  con- 
siders the  motor,  intellectual,  and  emotional  development  of  childhood 
and  youth.  Problems  of  growth,  play  fatigue,  individual  and  sex  dif- 
ferences are  studied.  Mental  and  social  measurements  are  investigat- 
ed, consisting  of  physical,  motor,  and  sensory  tests,  and  experiments 
in  perception,  attention,  association,  suggestion,  imagination,  and 
memory,  and  psychology  and  pedagogy  of  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
composition,  and  arithmetic.  Monroe's  Educational  Tests  and  Meas- 
urements.   Fee,  50  cents.    Professor  Phelan.  '       ^    4  hours. 

Education  106a.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary 
Schools:  For  elementary  teachers,  princ  pals,  and  supervisors. 
Fundamental  principles  of  teaching,  supervision,  and  classroom  man- 
agement. The  modern  viewpoint  in  elementary  education,  together 
with  some  of  the  factors  determining  the  selection  and  arrangement 
of  subject-matter  as  related  to  social  conditions  and  social  needs; 
methods  of  securing  interest,  realness,  individual  attention;  elements 
of  skill  in  drill,  development,  appreciation;  methods  of  teaching  chil- 
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dren  how  to  study;  and  methods  and  materials  appropriate  for  the 
teaching  of  reading,  language,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  other  sub- 
jects.   Miss  Coppedge.  4  hours. 

Education  107a.  Educational  Theorists  of  Modern  Times: 
An  intensive  study  of  selected  portions  of  the  educational  writings  of 
Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Froebel,  Montessori,  and  Dewey,  in- 
volving a  critical  consideration  of  the  applications  of  such  theories 
as  the  doctrine  of  development,  the  doctrine  of  liberty,  auto-education, 
practical  life  activities,  formal  discipline,  the  project-method,  the 
doctrine  of  interest,  etc.,  to  educational  practice.  Assistant  Professor 
Pierce.  2  hours. 

Education  108b.  Secondary  School  Methods:  The  problems 
of  high  school  instruction  and  discipline.  Principles  of  practice  are 
developed  in  the  light  of  the  psychology  of  adolescence,  the  psychology 
of  subject-matter,  the  psychology  of  learning  and  thinking,  and  cur- 
rent social  demands.  Each  student  is  required  to  make  a  careful  sur- 
vey of  the  best  literature  dealing  with  the  teaching  of  his  major  and 
minor  subjects.  The  work  is  further  paralleled  by  observation  in 
neighboring  high  schools.    Professor  Schmidt.  4  hours. 

Education  109a.  Foreign  School  Systems:  The  organization, 
administration,  and  supervision  of  education  in  the  leading  foreign 
school  systems.  Constant  reference  is  made  to  conditions  in  this 
country.    Professor  Schmidt,  Assistant  Professor  Pierce.         2  hours. 

Education  llOa.  Principles  of  Moral  Education:  An  exami- 
nation of  the  nature  of  character  development,  and  the  application  of 
the  principles  thus  derived  to  the  problems  of  character  building  con- 
fronting the  teacher  and  parent.  A  study  of  moral  values  and  the 
methods  of  moral  instruction  and  training  in  the  schools.  Sharp's 
Education  for  Character.    Assistant  Professor  Pierce.  2  hours. 

Education  Il2b.  City  School  Administration:  The  organiz- 
ation administration  and  supervision  of  city  school  systems.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  such  topics  as  the  legal,  administrative, 
and  supervisory  organization  of  city  school  systems;  respective  func- 
tions of  school  boards  and  superintendents;  ty  oes  of  schools;  text  books 
and  courses  of  study;  selection  and  promotion  of  teachers;  health  su- 
pervision; the  school  plant;  school  finances;  scientific  business  man- 
agement; records  and  reports.    Professor  Schmidt.  2  hours. 

Education  113.  Educational  Measurement:  A  survey  of  ex- 
perimental investigations  of  school  problems,  an  intensive  study  of 
units,  scales,  and  standards  for  measuring  educational  achievement 
in  arithmetic,  spelling,  writing,  reading,  composition,  and  grammar. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  Courtis  tests  in  reading  and  arith- 
metic, the  Ayers  and  Thorndike  tests  in  handwriting,  and  the  Willing 
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test  in  composition,  etc.  This  is  a  course  that  may  be  taken  by  per- 
sons not  in  residence.  Students  qualified  by  previous  training  will  be 
assigned  problems  for  experimental  investigation  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  state.    Professor  Phelan.  2  hours. 

Education  Il4a.  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children:  The 
varieties  and  grades  of  mental  deficiency,  the  backward  child,  the 
feeble-minded,  and  the  child  of  unusual  mental  ability;  methods  of 
chnical  examination;  Binet  scales,  uses  and  limitations;  Yerkes  Bridges 
point  scale;  clinical  tests  and  observations.  Professor  Phelan.  2  hours. 

Education  1 15a.  Vocational  Education;  This  course  deals 
with  the  leading  types  of  vocational  education  as  found  in  Europe 
and  America.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  agricultural,  commercial, 
and  industrial  education,  and  to  continuation  schools  and  courses. 
A  study  is  made  of  American  conditions,  legislation,  typical  state  and 
city  systems,  and  characteristic  institutions.  Assistant  Professor 
Ferriss.  4  hours. 

Education  Il6b.  Vocational  Guidance:  This  course  includes 
a  survey  of  the  recent  rapid  development  of  the  various  organizations, 
within  and  outside  the  schools,  for  securing  a  more  rational  ad- 
jubtment  between  education  and  early  vocational  experiences.  Such 
topics  as  guidance,  placement,  employment  supervision,  vocational 
analysis,  cumulative  school  records,  vocational  surveys,  and  vocation 
bureaus  will  be  discussed.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  rela- 
tion of  industrial  education  to  vocational  guidance.  Bloomfield's 
Youth,  School  and  Vocation.  Gowin  and  Wheatley's  Occupations. 
Professor  Phelan.  2  hours. 

Educe i ion  1 17b.  School  Hygiene:  The  work  of  this  course 
considert  the  physical  welfare  of  the  child  in  its  relation  to  its  moral 
and  intellectual  development.  A  study  of  school  legislation  relative 
to  school  hygiene,  heating,  fighting,  and  ventilating  of  schoolrooms, 
physical  exercise,  medical  inspection,  nature  of  communicable  dis- 
eases, detection  and  treatment  of  the  defects  of  the  senses,  laws  of 
fatigue,  irygienic  programs,  etc.    Assistant  Professor  Pierce,    2  hours. 

Education  1 18b.  Statistical  Method:  Theory  and  practices  of 
the  statistical  method  as  applied  to  the  study  of  educational  problems. 
Typical  school  surveys  and  a  variety  of  other  statistical  investigations 
will  be  carefully  examined.  Practice  will  be  given  in  the  solution  of 
problems  from  original  data.  Actual  surveys  of  educational  con- 
ditions in  neighboring  cities.    Professor  Schmidt.  2  hours. 

Education  120.  Advanced  History  of  Education,  Ancient, 
Mediaeval  and  Modern:    See  Education  20.  4  hours. 

Education  I2la.  Principles  of  Method:  This  course  deals  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  instruction,  supervision,  and  class  room 
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management.  These  are  developed  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  child  psychology,  the  psychology  of  learning  and  thinking, 
the  psychology  of  subject  matter,  and  current  social  demands.  The 
theoretical  work  is  constantly  paralleled  by  observation  in  the  local 
schools.    Professor  Schmidt.  4  hours. 

Education  122a.  State  and  County  Educational  Administra- 
tion: Legal  organization,  the  administration,  and  the  supervision  of 
state,  county,  township,  and  district  school  systems.  A  study  of  the 
various  school  codes,  the  reports  of  state  superintendents,  state  and 
county  school  surveys,  and  original  investigation.  Attention  is  given 
to  such  movements  as  county  unit  organization,  consolidation  of 
schools,  rural  supervision,  methods  of  levying  and  apportioning  school 
funds,  standards  for  buildings  and  equipment,  improvement  of  teachers, 
uniform  records,  and  community  centers.    Professor  Schmidt.  2  hours. 

Education  123a.  History  of  American  Education:  The  de- 
velopment of  the  American  educational  system,  embracing  free  elemen- 
tary schools,  high  schools,  state  universities,  privately  endowed  colleges 
and  universities,  and  various  types  of  technical  schools,  together  with 
an  examination  of  our  educational  situation  in  the  light  of  the  social, 
economic,  and  moral  conditions  of  today.    Assistant  Professor  Pierce. 

4  hours. 

Education  124b.  Education  Through  Play:  This  course  considers 
the  educational  principles  underlying  the  play  movement.  It  aims  to 
give  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  the  correct  conception 
of  play  in  the  school,  and  practical  knowledge  of  effective  school 
games.  Text,  Curtis's  Education  Through  Play.  Miss  Coppedge. 

2  hours. 

Edu(  itio  f25b.  Principles  of  Religious  Education:  A  study 
of  the  psychological  and  pedagogical  principles  underlying  the  practical 
work  of  religious  training,  the  organization  of  the  Sunday  school,  the 
duties  of  pastor,  superintendent,  and  teacher,  the  teaching  process,  the 
lesson  plans,  the  individual  and  social  character  of  the  pupil,  his  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  religious  needs.  Professor  Phelan,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Pierce.  2  hours. 

Education  126b.  Methods  of  Teaching  Pedagogy:  For 
teachers  of  psychology  in  normal  schools  and  in  normal  training  classes 
in  high  schools.  It  will  consist  of  a  review  of  the  principles  of  teach- 
ing and  a  discussion  of  the  methods  of  teaching  pedagogy  as  outlined 
in  standard  texts.    Professor  Schmidt.  2  hours. 

Education  127a.  Psychology  of  Adolescence:  Adolescent  group 
life,  including  physical  and  mental  changes,  causes  of  group  organiza- 
tions, play,  crime,  health,  habits,  leadership,  boy  scouts  and  camp  fire 
girls,  and  recreational  activities.    Professor  Phelan.  2  hours. 
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Education  162b.  Psychology  of  High  School  Subjects:  This 
is  a  course  in  advanced  educational  psychology,  including  the  problem 
of  formal  discipline,  the  method  of  study,  the  psychology  of  thinking, 
the  psychology  of  skill,  the  psychology  of  space  and  of  language,  and 
the  psychological  processes  involved  in  learning  mathematics,  English, 
drawing,  music,  history,  science,  etc.  Professor  Phelan.  2  hours. 

Education  165a.  Educational  Sociology:  Application  of  the 
principles  of  sociology  to  such  educational  problems  as:  education  and 
the  various  social  groups,  relation  of  school  to  existing  social  needs, 
courses  of  study,  curriculum,  classroom  methods,  and  other  similar 
problems.  A  brief  survey  is  made  of  the  underlying  causes  for  the 
demand  for  vocational  education,  educational  and  vocational  guidance, 
care  of  defective  children,  special  attention  for  pupils  of  exceptional 
ability,  playgrounds,  health  supervision  and  other  problems  showing 
similar  tendencies.    Assistant  Professor  Ferriss.  4  hours. 

Education  166b.  Industrial  Arts  and  Constructive  Work  in 
the  Elennentary  School:  The  value  of  constructive  activity  as  a 
means  of  time  interest,  as  a  basis  for  correlation  of  work,  ease  of  mo- 
tivation, and  as  furnishing  incentives  for  mental  activity  is  consid- 
ered. The  psychological  reasons  for  use  of  constructive  work  and  in- 
dustrial materials  and  processes  are  given  attention.  The  relation  be- 
tween the  industrial  arts  and  nature  study,  language,  work,  etc.  As- 
sistant Professor  Ferriss.  2  hours. 

Education  167b.  Principles  of  the  Kindergarten:  Thiscourse 
is  intended  for  those  who  are  beginning  their  preparation  for  kinder- 
garten teaching  and  for  primary  teachers.  It  includes  a  study  of 
kindergarten  activities,  including  theories  of  play,  the  relation  of  pi  ay 
to  work,  group  work,  detailed  practical  work  in  the  organization  of  dra- 
matic plays,  rhymic,  round,  and  competitive  games,  construction,  stbr- 
ies,  and  story  telling.  Consideration  is  given  to  principles,  organiza- 
tion, and  methods  used  in  the  control  of  kindergarten  practice.  Miss 
Coppedge.  4  hours. 

Education  170a.  The  Curriculum:  The  curriculum  of  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  higher  schools,  involving  a  survey  of  the  his- 
torical background  of  present  practices;  the  work  of  important  com- 
mittees: the  evaluation  of  current  curricula  in  the  light  of  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  psychological  demands,  and  the  determination  of  principles 
upon  which  reconstruction  must  be  based.  Students  will  be  given  con- 
siderable practice  in  making  actual  community  analyses  and  in  pre- 
paring courses  of  study.    Professor  Schmidt.  2  hours. 

Education  I7la.  City  School  Supervision:  The  organization 
and  supervision  of  instruction  in  city  school  systems.  After  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  special  attention  is  given  to  such 
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topics  as:  the  scope  and  function  of  supervision;  organization  for  super- 
vision; the  preparation  and  function  of  courses  of  study;  the  selection 
and  use  of  text-books;  selection,  training,  improvement,  and  evalua- 
tion of  teachers;  the  grading  and  promotion  of  pupils;  and  the  use  of 
standard  tests  for  measuring  results.    Professor  Schmidt.        2  hours. 

Division  B 
Agricultural  and  Rural  Education 
Education  Il9b.  Rural  Education:  A  course  designed  especially 
for  county  superintendents,  rural  school  supervisors,  principals  and 
teachers  of  consolidated  and  village  schools,  and  principals  of 
larger  rural  schools.  A  study  of  rural  economic  and  social  conditions 
of  Oklahoma  will  show  certain  fundamental  rural  needs.  A  con- 
structive examination  of  the  rural  and  village  schools  of  the  present 
will  be  made  in  the  hght  of  these  needs.  A  broad  survey  of  successful 
rural  schools  and  of  successful  rural  school  methods  in  use  in  different 
sections  of  the  country  will  be  made.    Associate  Professor  Bridges. 

2  hours. 

Education  I8la.  Rural  Agriculture:  For  teachers  in  rural  and 
village  schools.  Topics:  soils  and  their  characteristics;  principles  of 
cultivation  and  conservation  of  soil  moisture;  plants  and  their  require- 
ments; rotation  of  crops:  importance  of  seed  selection  in  crop  produc- 
tion; testing  of  seeds  for  vitality;  farm  tools  and  machines;  knot  tying; 
home  conveniences;  canning;  social  and  community  work;  county 
agents;  boys'  and  girls'  club  work.  Not  open  to  students  having  credit 
in  Education  81,  or  82,  or  182.    Associate  Professor  Bridges.     4  hours* 

Education  182a.  High  School  Agriculture:  For  teachers  ani' 
supervisors  of  agriculture  in  high  schools.  Topics:  general  agricultar^; 
organization  of  courses  of  study  for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  years' 
work;  laboratories,  their  equipment  and  use;  the  practice  farm;  home 
projects;  field  work:  the  agricultural  library;  lesson  assignments;  lesson 
planning;  methods  of  presenting  work;  school  fairs.  Not  open  to  stu- 
dents having  credit  in  Education  81,  82,  or  181.  Associate  Profe:-oOf 
Bridges.  4  hours. 

Education  183b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Gardening:  For  those 
who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  or  supervise  gardening  in 
city,  village,  or  rural  schools.  A  general  survey  of  the  facts  neces- 
sary for  successful  management  of  sch:)ol  and  home  gardens.  Bota- 
ny 7  recommended  as  a  desirable  antecedent.  Associate  Professor 
Bridges.  2  hours. 

Education  184a.  History  of  Agricultural  Education:  A  sur- 
vey of  the  rise  and  development  of  agricultural  instruction  in  the 
United  States.    Progress  in  agriculture  as  related  to  the  development 
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of  the  sciences;  agricultural  legislation;  agricultural  societies  as  factors 
in  agricultural  development;  present  status  of  agricultural  education. 
Associate  Professor  Bridges.  2  hours. 

Education  185b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Crops  and  Soil  Man- 
agement: The  production  of  crops  and  soil  fertility.  Topics:  the 
culture,  adaptation,  distribution,  and  uses  of  the  cereal,  forage,  and 
fiber  crops;  harvesting,  storing,  marketing;  judging  and  classification 
of  grains;  study  of  score-cards;  preparation  of  the  soil  for  different 
crops;  conservation  of  the  soil  moisture;  terracing;  farm  management. 
Associate  Professor  Bridges.  2  hours. 

Education  186b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Farm  Animals:  Types 
and  breeds;  origin  and  history  of  breeds;  feeds  and  feeding;  milk  and 
its  products:  improvement  of  animals;  study  of  score-cards;  livestock 
organizations;  development  of  livestock  industry  in  Oklahoma.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Bridges.  2  hours. 

Education  187b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Poultry:  This  course 
is  especially  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  holding  poultry  shows 
in  the  school  districts  in  compliance  with  the  recent  poultry  law.  It 
consists  of  a  study  of  the  various  breeds  and  varieties  of  chickens; 
origin  and  history  of  varieties;  care  and  management;  judging;  can- 
dling and  grading  eggs.    Associate  Professor  Bridges.  2  hours. 

Education  188a.  The  Pedagogy  of  Agricultural  Nature  Study: 
A  consideration  of  nature  study  as  a  subject  for  study;  methods  of 
teaching  it.  A  study  of  common  plants  and  insects  as  to  methods  of 
mounting;  field  trips.  Each  student  will  be  required  to  gather  and 
prepare  material  for  schoolroom  use.    Associate  Professor  Bridges. 

'  2  hours. 

Division  C 

Pre  , lice  Teaching 

Education  129a.  Practice  Teaching:  Juniors  and  seniors  who 
have  met  certain  specific  requirements  may  teach  in  the  Norman 
high  school  under  the  supervision  of  the  department.  The  entire  group 
of  practice  teachers  will  meet  the  supervisor  of  practice  teach- 
ing occasionally  for  a  discussion  of  general  principles  and  prob- 
lems. Frequent  individual  conferences  will  be  provided.  On  such  oc- 
casions lesson  plai'S  and  specific  problems  are  considered.  Students 
desiring  to  elect  this  work  should  make  application  during  the  preced- 
ing semester.  Professor  Schmidt,  Assistant  Professor  Ferrissi  2  hours. 

Education  130b.  Practice  Teaching:  A  continuation  of  Educa- 
tion 129.    Professor  Schmidt,  Assistant  Professor  Pierce.         2  hours. 

The  following  courses  in  special  methods  of  teaching  are  describ- 
ed in  full  under  the  respective  departments. 

Education  I3lb.    Teacher's  Course  in   English:  Intended 
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primarily  for  high  school  teachers  of  English.  Prerequisites,  EngUsh  1 
and  2.    See  English.    Professor  Brewer.  2  hours. 

Education  132b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Latin:  Methods  of 
teaching  Latin;  more  difficult  portions  of  third-  and  fourth  year  Latin 
translated;  syntax.    See  Latin.    Professor  Sturgis.  2  hours. 

Education  133b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Mathematics:  Atten- 
tion is  given  chiefly  to  the  organization  and  methods  of  presentation 
of  algebra  and  geometry.   See  Mathematics.   Mr.  Meacham.    2  hours. 

Education  134b.  Teacher's  Course  in  French:  Methods  of 
teaching  French;  analysis  of  high  school  texts.  See  French.  Professor 
Dora.  2  hours. 

Education  135b.  Teacher's  Course  in  German:  Study  and 
discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  German  in  secondary  schools.  See 
German.    Professor  House.  2  hours. 

Education  136a.  Teacher's  Course  in  Botany:  For  teachers 
of  botany  in  high  schools.    See  Botany.  Professor  Van  Vleet.  2  hours. 

Education  i37b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Zoology:  Course  de- 
signed for  teachers  of  nature  study  in  the  public  schools  and  zoology 
in  the  high  schools.    See  Zoology.    Professor  Lane.  2  hours. 

Education  138b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Public  Speaking:  In- 
vestigation of  the  methods  of  teaching  public  speaking  in  the  high 
schools.    See  Public  Speaking.  2  hours. 

Education  139a.  Teacher's  Course  in  Music:  Course  for 
supervisors  of  music.  See  Music,  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Professor 
Dungan.  2  hours. 

Education  140b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Music:  See  Music, 
School  of  Fine  Arts.    Professor  Dungan.  2  hours. 

Education  145b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Domestic  Science: 
Instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  domestic  science.  See  Domestic 
Science.    Assistant  Professor  Hopkins.  2  hours. 

Education  146b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Physics:  Study  and  dis- 
cussion of  methods  of  teaching  physics  in  the  high  school.  See 
Physics.    Professor  Haseman.  2  hours. 

Education  150b.  Teacher's  Course  in  History:  For  teachers 
of  history  in  high  school.    See  History.    Assistant  Professor  Mitchell. 

2  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

Education  201a.  Philosophy  of  Education:  The  course  in 
advanced  educational  theory  follows  MacVannell's  outline  in  the 
Philosophy  of  Education,  and  embraces  such  topics  as:'evolution  and 
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idealism  as  bases  of  education;  personality  and  environment;  the  in- 
dividual and  society;  moral  institutions;  democracy  and  education;  the 
course  of  personal  development;  the  school  as  a  social  institution;  the 
course  of  study.    Assistant  Professor  Ferriss.  2  hours. 

Education  202b.  Seminar  in  Educational  Psychology:  Op- 
portunity for  research  is  provided.  Experimental  investigation  in  the 
psychological  laboratory  and  the  neighboring  public  schools.  (Given 
iu  alternate  years.  Given  in  1918-19.)    Professor  Phelan.  1  or  2  hours. 

Education  203b.  Current  Educational  Problems:  This  is 
a  research  course  in  the  problems  of  education  now  in  the  focus  of 
consciousness  of  the  educational  public.  Reports  and  class  discussions 
based  on  current  educational  magazines,  recent  monographs,  and  edu- 
cational pubhcations.    Assistant  Professor  Ferriss.  2  hours. 

Education  204b.  Seminar  in  Educational  Administration:  A 
research  course  for  advanced  students  who  desire  to  engage  in  indivi- 
dual investigations,  or  who  are  prepared  to  co-operate  in  the  intensive 
study  of  some  one  problem.    Professor  Schmidt.  1  or  2  hours. 

Education  205a.  The  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Read- 
ing: A  careful  survey  of  the  following  topics:  the  psychology  of  lan- 
guage, the  various  aspects  of  the  reading  process,  experimental  in- 
vestigation of  reading,  actual  conditions  as  found  in  public  schools, 
evolution  and  present  status  of  reading  texts.   Professor  Schmidt. 

2  hours. 

Education  206b.     Seminar   in   the  History   of  Education: 

Research  course,  investigating  such  problems  as  historical  development 
of  the  educational  system  of  Oklahoma,  present  economic  and  social 
conditions  of  Oklahoma,  and  the  corresponding  demands  upon  the 
school  system  as  to  organization,  courses  of  study  for  different  types 
of  schools,  methods  of  instruction,  etc.    Assistant  Professor  Ferriss. 

1  or  2  hours. 

Education  207b.  Educational  Clinic.  A  clinical  study  of  the 
child  with  opportunity  for  observation,  examination,  and  measurement 
of  public  school  children.  The  laboratory  makes  comparative  studies 
of  these  results,  collects  information  about  educational  measurements 
from  other  states,  and  investigates  the  original  contributions  to  the 
scientific  study  of  educational  measurement.  The  clinic  will  under- 
take research  work  in  the  Courtis  tests  in  arithmetic,  the  Kansas 
silent  reading  tests,  the  Thorndike  tests  in  visual  vocabulary,  and 
the  Ayers  tests  in  spelling,  etc.  Open  to  seniors  by  permission.  Pro- 
fessor Phelan.  1  or  2  hours. 
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ENGLISH 

Professor   Brewer,    Professor    Hadsell,    Assistant  Professor 
Ramey,  Assistant  Professor  Morgan,  Assistant  Professor 
Salyer,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  McCfUre,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr. 
Stewart,    Miss   Mauk,    Mr.  Witcher, 
Miss  Morgan 

The  work  in  English  falls  into  three  main  divisions:  composition, 
language,  and  literature. 

The  division  in  composition  includes  courses  1,  2,  5,  16,  17,  117, 
118,  and  119.  Some  study  of  literature  forms  a  part  of  the  courses  in 
composition. 

The  division  in  language  includes  courses  15,  100,  101,  and  102. 
Some  study  of  language  forms  a  part  of  the  courses  in  Shakespeare 
and  Chaucer. 

The  division  in  hterature  is  subdivided  as  follows:  Courses  3,  4,  6, 
7,  11,  13,  14,  108,  109,  116,  and  202  are  concerned  with  movements  and 
schools  in  Enghsh  hterature;  while  courses  106,  107,  110,  111,  112,  113, 
121,  122,  200,  201,  204,  and  205  have  to  do  with  the  more  intensive 
study  of  individual  writers,  or  groups  of  writers;  course  125  is  con- 
cerned with  literary  criticism. 

English  1  and  2  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  bachelor's 
degree.  English  3  and  4  are  required  of  all  who  select  English  as  a 
major  subject;  they  serve  as  a  general  introduction  to  English  litera- 
ture, and  are  recommended  to  students  who  wish  to  do  only  limited 
work  in  that  subject,  and  to  those  who  wish  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
in  Group  I  with  English. 

Enghsh  1,  2,  3,  and  4  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Suggestions  to  Major  Students 

Major  students  should  follow  some  consistent  plan  of  work.  The 
following  sequences  are  suggested: 

For  students  who  expect  to  continue  their  work  in  English  beyond 
the  undergraduate  course:  15,  100,  101,  102,  106,  107.  108,  109,  121, 122. 

For  students  who  expect  to  go  into  journalism  or  other  business  or 
profession:  5,  15,  16,  17,  117,  118,  106,  107,  111,  112. 

For  teachers  of  English:  15,  100,  101,  121,  122,  106,  107,  16,  17,  111, 
112,  131. 

For  students  whose  interests  are  primarily  in  literature: 

(a)  For  a  more  intensive  survey  than  3  and  4  give:  100,  121, 
122,   106,  107,  108,  109,  14,  111,  112. 

(b)  Renaissance  period:  6,  7,  121,  122,  106,  107,  108,  109. 

(c)  Seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries:   (3  and  4),  6,  7,  11, 
14,  109,  125,  204,  205. 
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(d)  Nineteenth  century:  13,  117,  118,  116,  110,  111,  112,  113. 
114,  115. 

The  attention  of  graduate  majors  is  particularly  called  to  courses 
100,  101,  102,  125,  200,  201,  202,  204,  205. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

English  \.  First  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Lec- 
tares  on  the  whole  composition,  paragraph,  and  sentence.  Daily  and 
fortnightly  themes.  This  course  is  the  basis  of  all  later  work  in 
composition  and  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  will  work  done 
elsewhere  be  substituted  for  it.  Professor  Brewer,  Professor  Hadsell, 
Assistant  Professor  Ramey,  Assistant  Professor  Morgan,  Assistant 
Salyer,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Stewart,  Miss  Mauk, 
Mr.  Witcher,  Miss  Morgan.  4  hours. 

English  2.  First  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Long 
and  short  themes  at  stated  intervals.  A  study  of  selected  examples 
of  nineteenth  century  prose.  Lectures  on  the  use  of  words.  English 
2  is  a  continuation  of  and  presupposes  EngUsh  1.  Professor  Brewer, 
Professor  Hadsell,  Assistant  Professor  Ramey,  Assistant  Professor 
Morgan,  Assistant  Professor  Salyer,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr. 
Lee,  Mr.  Stewart,  Miss  Mauk,  Mr.  Witcher,  Miss  Morgan.         4  hours. 

English  3a.  English  Literature  from  Spenser  to  Pope, 
1575-1745:  A  survey  course.  A  study  in  movements,  with  special 
attention  to  the  secondary  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  to  the 
literature  of  the  Restoration,  and  to  the  rise  of  classicism.  Assistant 
Professor  Salyer,  Miss  Mauk.  4  hours. 

English  4b.  English  Literature  from  Johnson  to  Wil- 
liam Morris,  1745-1896:  A  continuation  of  English  3,  with  special 
consideration  of  the  decay  of  classicism,  the  romantic  reaction,  and 
the  movements  of  nineteenth  century  Uterature.  Assistant  Professor 
Salyer,  Miss  Mauk.  4  hours. 

English  5a.  Argumentation:  Practice  in  analysis,  testing  of 
evidence,  and  argumentative  style,  brief  drawing  and  the  gathering 
and  presentation  of  material  for  debates  and  argumentative  themes. 
Prerequisites,  English  1  and  2  for  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Open  to  students  from  other  colleges  on  approval  of  the 
department.    Mr.  Lee.  4  hours. 

English  16a.  Advanced  Composition:  This  course  affords 
practice  in  the  various  kinds  of  writing  to  students  who  have  passed 
Enghsh  1  and  2.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  sophomores.  Assistant 
Professor  Ramey.  2  hours., 

English  [7b.  Advanced  Composition:  A  continuation  of 
English  16.    Open  also  to  students  who  have  not  taken  English  16 
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but  who  have  had  sufficient  preparation  to  do  the  work  of  the  course. 
Prerequisites,  Enghsh  1  and  2.    Assistant  Professor  Ramey.    2  hours. 

English  18b.  Advanced  Grammar:  A  study  of  EngHsh  gram- 
mar, including  questions  of  current  usage;  the  rules  of  syntax,  sen- 
tence analysis,  a  consideration  of  standard  nomenclature,  and  the  re- 
lations of  grammar  and  composition.  Text,  recitations,  and  discus- 
sions. Prerequisites,  English  1  and  2.  (Given  in  alternate  years. 
Given  in  1917-18.)    Professor  Hadsell.  4  hours. 

English  6b.  The  English  Bible:  The  history  of  the  English 
Bible,  The  New  Testament  from  the  point  of  view  of  literature.  Mr. 
Witcher.  2  hours. 

English  7a.  The  English  Bible:  A  literary  study  of  the  poets 
and  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  Prerequisites,  English  1  and  2. 
Mr.  Witcher.  2  hours. 

English  Ma.  American  Literature:  A  study  of  the  literary 
productions  of  America,  from  the  settlement  of  the  colonies  to  the 
present  time.    Prerequisites,  English  1  and  2.    Mr.  Stewart.    4  hours. 

English  13b.  The  Novel  in  the  Nineteenth  Century :  A  study 
of  the  chief  novelists  from  Scott  to  Hardy,  with  some  account  of  con- 
temporary fiction,  and  a  special  study  of  realism.  Prerequisites,  Eng- 
lish 3  and  4,  or  equivalent.    Assistant  Professor  Salyer.         3  hours. 

English  14a.  The  Novel  in  the  Eighteenth  Century:  A  study 
of  the  structure  and  history  of  the  novel  from  its  beginnings  to  Scott. 
Lectures  and  library  work.  Prerequisites,  English  3  and  4,  or  equivalent. 
Assistant  Professor  Morgan.  3  hours. 

English  15a.  History  of  the  English  Language:  An  outline 
history  of  the  development  of  the  English  language,  with  a  review 
of  English  grammar.  This  course  will  be  of  interest  to  tecchej  ^  of 
English.    Prerequisites,  EngUsh  1  and  2.    Professor  Hadsell.   4  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
English  Il7a.    Advanced  Composition:     A  course  in  writing 
for  students  of  junior,  senior,  or  graduate  rank.    Particular  attention 
is  paid  to  the  short  stor  '.    Except  in  unusual  cases  the  prerequisites 
are  English  1,  2,  16,  and  17.    Miss  Mauk.  2  hours. 

English  Il8b.  Advanced  Composition:  A  continuation  of 
English  117  with  the  same  prerequisites.  With  the  permission  of  the 
department  this  may  be  taken  as  an  independent  course.  Professor 
Hadsell.  2  hours. 

English  Il9a.  Advanced  Composition:  A  course  in  writing 
for  engineers.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  gathering  and  prep- 
aration of  material  and  to  the  writing  and  criticism  of  scientific  pa- 
pers.   Prerequisites,  English  1  and  2.    Professor  Hadsell.        2  hours. 
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English  lOOa.  Anglo-Saxon:  An  introduction  to  early  English 
prose  and  poetry.  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  Prerequisites,  Eng- 
lish 1,  2,  3,  and  4.    Professor  Brewer.  4  hours. 

English  iOlb.  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry:  Beowulf.  The  poem  will 
be  studied  as  a  text,  as  a  work  of  literature,  and  as  a  historical  docu- 
ment.   Prerequisite,  English  100,  or  an  equivalent.   Professor  Brewer. 

4  hours. 

English  102a.  Middle  English:  An  introduction  to  the  study 
of  Middle  English  prose  and  poetry.  Prerequisite,  English  100,  or 
equivalent.    Assistant  Professor  Ramey.  4  hours. 

English  lOSa.  Shakespeare:  The  early  comedies,  the  chronicle 
plays,  the  later  comedies,  the  tragedies,  and  the  romances  are  studied 
in  succession.  Six  plays  are  studied  in  class  and  eight  or  more,  to- 
gether with  the  life  of  Shakespeare,  are  assigned  for  library  reading. 
Prerequisites,  English  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  or  the  equivalent.  Professor 
Brewer.  4  hours. 

English  107b.  Shakespeare:  In  this  cfsurse  a  thorough  study 
of  several  plays  not  studied  in  English  106  is  made.  This  is  a  contin- 
uation of  English  106,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  an  independent  course. 
Prerequisites,  English  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  or  the  equivalent.  Professor 
Brewer.  4  hours. 

English  108a.  The  Drama:  A  study  of  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  the  drama  from  the  earliest  miracle  plays  to  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Prerequisites,  English  3  and  4,  and  one  other 
semester  of  elective  English,  preferably  Enghsh  106.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Ramey.  4  hours. 

English  109b.  The  Drama:  This  is  a  continuation  of  Eng- 
lish 108,  but  with  the  permission  of  the  department  it  may  be  taken 
as  an  independent  course.  A  study  of  the  progress  of  the  drama  to 
the  closing  of  the  theaters  in  1642.  Prerequisites,  English  3  and  4,  and 
either  108,  or  106,  or  107.    Assistant  Professor  Ramey.  4  hours. 

English  Il6b.  The  Modern  Drar  a:  A  study  of  the  principal 
English  and  European  dramatists  of  the  end  cf  the  nineteenth  and  of 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Prerequisites,  Enghsh  3  anrl  4. 
Assistant  Professor  Morgan.  2  hours. 

English  llOb.  American  Poetry:  Studies  of  representaave 
American  poets.  Special  attention  is  given  to  Lanier,  Roe,  Whitman. 
Emerson,  and  Lowell.  Prerequisites,  English  1,  2,  and  11.  Mr. 
Stewart  2  hours. 

English  Mia.  Early  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry:  Inthiscourse 
a  study  is  made  of  the  romantic  poets  from  Wordsworth  to  Keats. 
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Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  romantic  movement  in  English 
poetry.    Prerequisites,  English  3  and  4.    Assistant  Professor  Salyer, 

4  hours. 

English  Il2b.  Tennyson  and  Browning:  A  study  of  the 
poetry  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Arnold,  and  of  the  period  in  which 
these  three  poets  were  the  dominant  figures.  Prerequisites,  English 
3  and  4.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1918-19.)  Professor 
Hadsell.  4  hours. 

English  Il3b.  Later  Victorian  Poetry:  A  study  of  Rossetti, 
Swinburne,  Morris,  with  some  attention  to  the  verse  of  the  minor 
poets  of  the  period.  Prerequisites,  English  3  and  4.  (Given  in  alter- 
nate years.    Given  in  1917-18.)   Assistant  Professor  Salyer.    2  hours. 

English  I2la.  Chaucer:  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  Chau- 
cer's grammar  and  meter.  Part  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  will  be  read 
in  class.   Professor  Hadsell.  4  hours. 

English  122b.  Chaucer:  A  continuation  of  English  121.  Study 
of  the  Canterbury  Tales  will  be  concluded.  Troilus  and  Cressida  and 
other  long  poems  will  be  studied.  Some  attention  will  be  paid  to 
Chaucerian  problems.    Professor  Brewer.  4  hours. 

English  125b.  Literary  Criticism:  The  principles  and  theories 
of  Uterary  criticism  will  be  studied.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and 
reports.  Prerequisites,  English  3  and  4,  and  two  elective  courses.  As- 
sistant Professor  Ramey.  4  hours. 

English  126a.  Versification:  A  study  of  meter.  In  addition 
to  the  study  of  the  technique  of  a  selected  list  of  English  poets,  some 
original  composition  will  be  required.     Assistant  Professor  Salyer. 

2  hours. 

Education  131  b.      Teacher's  Course:     Intended  primarily  for  i 
high  school  teachers  of  English,  but  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.    The  | 
work  will  be  practical,  consisting  chiefly  of  specimen  studies  of  1 
English  and  American  classics,  a  review  of  the  leading  principles  of 
composition,  with  practice  in  writing  and  correcting  papers,  and  a 
survey  of  the  methods  of  teaching  English.    Prerequisites,  English  1 
and  2,  or  their  equivalent.    Professor  Brewer.  2  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

English  200a.  Nineteenth  Century  Essayists:  Studies,  in- 
tended particularly  for  graduate  students,  in  th6  essayists  and  journal- 
ists of  the  early  part  of  the  century.  Special  studies  are  usually 
made  in  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  DeQuincey.  Open  to  under- 
graduate students  only  by  permission  of  the  head  of  the  department. 
(Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1918-19.)  Professor  Brewer.  3  hours. 

English  201b.    Nineteenth  Century  Essayists:    A  continuation 
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of  English  200  with  special  studies  in  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and 
the  prose  writers  of  the  latter  part  of  the  century.  Open  to  under- 
graduate students  only  by  permission  of  the  head  of  the  department, 
(Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1918-19.)  Professor  Brewer.  3  hours. 

English  202b.  Mediaeval  Literature:  English  literature  from 
the  Norman  conquest  to  Chaucer,  1066  to  1340.  A  consideration  of 
the  movements  of  this  period,  a  study  of  the  principal  forms  of  litera- 
ture produced  in  the  period,  together  with  a  discussion  of  problems 
and  bibliography.  Open  to  undergraduates  by  permission  of  the  head 
of  the  department.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1918-19.) 
Professor  Hadsell.  4  hours. 

English  204a.  Eighteenth  Century  Literature:  Lectures  on 
the  writers  of  the  first  half  of  the  century.  Special  studies  will  be 
assigned  in  Addison,  Shaftesbury,  Defoe,  Swift,  and  others.  Open  to 
undergraduates  by  permission  of  the  head  of  the  department.  (Given 
in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1917-18.)  Professor  Brewer.  4  hours. 

English  205b.  Eighteenth  Century  Literature:  A  continua- 
tion of  English  204.  Lectures  and  special  studies  of  the  writers  from 
Johnson  and  Burke  to  Burns  and  Blake.  Open  to  undergraduates 
by  permission  of  the  head  of  the  department.  (Given  in  alternate 
years.    Given  in  1917-18.)    Professor  Brewer.  4  hoars. 

FRENCH 
Professor  Dora 
French  1,  2,  and  3  do  not  count  as  major  work. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 
Krench  la.  Beginning  French:  Essentials  of  grammar,  practice 
in  colloquial  French,  prose  composition,  reading  of  easy  texts.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  French  verb  and  to.  word  order.  Eraser 
and  Squair's  French  Grammar,  Guerber's  Contes  et  Legendes,  first  and 
second  parts,  Talbot's  Le  Francais  et  Sa  Patrie,  and  Halevy's  L'Abbe 
Constantin.  4  hours. 

French  2b.  Intermediate  French:  Systematic  study  of  gram- 
mar, French  conversation,  sight  reading,  parallel  work.  Eraser  and 
Squair's  Grammar,  Cameron's  Contes  de  Daudet,  Merimee's  Carmen, 
Scribe  et  Legouve's  Bataille  de  Dames.  4  hours. 

French  3a.  Romanticism:  Selected  v/orks  of  Victor  Hugo 
George  Sand,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Theophile  Gautier,  Alfred  de  Musset, 
Lamartine,  and  Dumas.  Class  work  will  be  conducted,  as  far  as  is 
practicable,  in  French,    Written  themes.   Prerequisites,  French  1  and 

4  hours. 

French  4b.  Romanticism:  Continuation  of  French  3.  Con- 
ducted in  French.  French  composition.  Patton's  Causeries  en  France, 
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Vigny's  Le  Cachet  Rouge,  Hugo's  La  Chute,  and  comedies  of  de  Mus- 
set.    Prerequisite,  French  3.  2  hours. 

French  6b.  Victor  Hugo:  Study  of  Hfe  and  representative 
works.    Prerequisite,  French  3.  2  hours. 

French  7a.  Rostand:  A  critical  study  of  L'Aiglon,  Les  Roman- 
esques, La  Princesse  Lointaine,  La  Samaritaine.  Collateral  reading 
of  Chantecler,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  Un  Soir  a  Hernani,  etc.  Reports, 
lectures  on  contemporary  authors.    Prerequisite,  French  4.     2  hours. 

French  8b.  French  Lyric  Poetry:  Canfield's  French  Lyrics. 
Study  of  the  Parnassiens,  Decadents,  SymboUstes  and  contemporary 
writers.  Hugo,  Musset,  Verlaine,  Lisle,  Bourget,  Daudet,  Prudhomme, 
Gautier,  Vigny,  Rousseau,  Lamartine.  Prerequisite,  French  4,  or  equiv- 
alent. 2  hours. 

French  9a.  Scientific  French:  Designed  for  students  of 
science.  Bowen's  Scientific  French  reader,  Frances'  Scientific  French 
Reader.  Special  readings  from  periodicals  on  subjects  related  to  in- 
dividual student's  major  work.    Prerequisites,  French  1  and  2.  4  hours. 

French  lOb.  Maeterlinck:  A  study  of  the  dramas  and  essays 
of  this  author,  his  mystical  symbolism  and  influence.  Le  Tresor 
des  Humble,  Pelleas  et  Mehsande,  L'Intruse,  Alladine  et  Palomides, 
La  Mort  de  Tintagiles,  L'Oiseau  Bleu.  Lectures  and  discussions. 
Open  to  students  of  sufficient  preparation.  (Given  in  alternate  years. 
Given  in  1918-19.)  2  hours. 

French  12b.  Balzac:  Study  of  representative  works  in  each 
group  of  La  Comedie  Humaine;  influence  upon  contemporary  novelists 
and  upon  the  developm.ent  of  the  novel  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
century.  2  hours. 

French  15a.  Modern  French  Drama:  Selected  plays  of 
Coppee,  Boriiier,  de  Bauville,  Scribe,  Legouve,  Bernstein,  etc.  Pre- 
requisites, French  1,  2,  and  3.  2  hours. 

French  16b.  The  Short  Story:  Daudet,  Dumas,  Maupassant, 
Flaubert,  Musset,  Merimee,  Coppee,  La  Brete,  Bazin,  Balzac,  etc.  Rapid 
reading  at  sight.    May  be  taken  alone  or  to  supplement  French  4. 

2  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
French  lOOa.  History  of  French  Literature:  Required  of  all 
major  students.  Fortier's  Litterature  Francaise,  Kastner  and  Atkin's 
History  of  French  Literature,  and  reference  work  from  Lanson's  Littera- 
ture Francaise.  Special  attention  given  to  eighteenth  century  authors, 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Marivaux,  Montesquieu,  Beaumarchais,  Le  Sage. 
Prerequisite,  French  4.    (Given  in  alternate  years.    Given  in  1918-19.) 

4  hours. 

F rench  lOla.    Classicism:   Study  of  political,  social,  and  literary 
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history  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Lectures  upon  the  French  salon, 
French  Academy,  and  famous  personages  of  the  age.  Corneille's 
Polyeucte,  Horace,  Le  Cid;  MoUere's  L'Avare,  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules, 
Les  Femmes  'Savantes;  Racine's  Athalie,  Iphigenie,  Adromaque,  Les 
Plaideurs.     Prerequisite,  French  4.  2  hours. 

French  103a.  Seminar  in  French  Literary  Criticisnn: 
Hugo,  Boileau,  Sainte-Beuve,  Renan,  Taine,  Brunetiere,  France,  and 
Faguet.  2  hours. 

French  104b.     Seminar:    Salon  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

2  hours. 

French  105a.  M  die  re:  Life,  comedies,  and  influence  upon 
eighteenth  century  drama.    May  be  taken  alone  or  with  French  101. 

2  hours. 

French  106b.    French  Composition:    Prerequisite,  three  years 
of  French.    (Given  in  alternate  years.    Given  in  1918  19.)      2  hours. 
French  107a.    Seminar:    Salon  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

2  hours. 

Education  134b.  Teacher's  Course  in  French:  Study  of 
methods  of  teaching  French  in  secondary  schools.  Analysis  of  texts 
adapted  to  high  school  work.  Special  study  of  phonetics,  with  use  of 
the  Yersin  charts.  Review  of  grammar;  study  of  style;  practice  in 
teaching.    (Given  in  alternate  years.    Given  in  1917-18.)      2  hours. 

GEOLOGY 

Assistant  Professor  Williams,    Assistant  Professor  Monnett, 

Assistant  Professor  Decker,  Mr.  Scudder,  Wir.  Burnett 

Eight  hours,  selected  from  Geology  1,  2,  and  3,  satisfy  the  freshman 
science  requirement. 

Geology  1  and  2  are  not  accepted  for  major  work. 

If  Geology  1  is  elected,  it  should  precede  Geology  2,  or  3. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Geology  I.  Elementary  Geology:  A  general  introductory 
course  treating  of  the  earth  and  its  materials,  the  constructive  and  de- 
structive processes  with  their  effect  on  tha  earth,  the  origin  and  mod- 
ification of  its  surface  features,  etc.  A  field  trip  to  the  Arbuckle 
Mountains  is  a  part  of  the  required  work.  Assistant  Professor  Mon- 
nett, Assistant  Professor  Williams,  Mr.  Scudder,  Mr.  Burnett.    4  hours. 

Geology  2.  Elementary  Geology  (Continued):  A  continua- 
tion of  Geology  1  with  special  emphasis  upon  historic  geology.  As- 
sistant Professor  Monnett,  Assistant  Professor  Williams,  Mr.  Scudder, 
Mr.  Burnett.    Prerequisite,  Geology  1.  4  hours. 

Geology  3.  Elementary  Mineralogy  and  Petrology:  An  in- 
troduction to  crystallography,  study  of  the  common   economic  miner- 
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als  and  of  the  rock-forming  minerals  and  of  their  combination  into 
rocks.  The  study  of  the  origin,  classification,  physical 'chajacteristics, 
and  uses  of  igneous,  metamorphic.  and  sedimentary  rocks.  Numerous 
specimens  of  the  rocks  and  minerals  of  the  various  types  are  studied 
in  the  laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Geology  2.  Desirable  antecedent, 
Chemistry  1.    Assistant  Professor  Decker.  4  hours. 

Geology  4b.  Map  Interpretation:  A  critical  study  of  geologic 
maps.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  interpretation  of  various 
types  of  structure  indicated  by  the  forms  of  the  outcrops.  Each  stu- 
dent will  make  a  geological  map  of  a  small  area.  A  field  excursion  is 
required  as  a  part  of  the  course.  Prerequisite,  Geology  2.  Desirable 
antecedent.  Mathematics  9.    Mr.  Scudder.  4  hours. 

Geology  5a.      Oklahoma  Geology   and  Geography:  The 
geology  and  geography  of  Oklahoma,  with  particular  reference  to  the  • 
mineral  resources,  soils,  water  supply,  climate,  etc.  Prerequisite,  Geol- 
ogy 2.    Assistant  Professor  Monnett.  4  hours. 

Geology  6b.  Economic  Geology  of  North  America:  A  study 
of  the  natural  resources  and  physiographic  features  of  North  America 
and  their  consequent  influence  on  industrial  enterprises.  Prerequisite, 
Geology  2.    Assistant  Professor  Monnett.  4  hours. 

Geology  13a.  Elementary  Field  Geology:  A  course  designed 
to  acquaint  students  with  methods  of  field  work  in  general  geology. 
A  detailed  geologic  report  will  be  required  of  some  assigned  area. 
Prerequisite,  Geology  2.    Assistant  Professor  Williams.  4  hours. 

Geology  17.  Elementary  Historical  Geology:  Areviewofthe 
leading  theories  in  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  earth,  a  considera- 
tion of  the  principles  upon  which  the  subdivisions  of  geological  history 
are  based,  the  history  of  the  land  masses,  aud  a  brief  study  of  the 
larger  groups  of  organisms  and  the  part  they  play  in -geological  history. 
Prerequisite,  Geology  1.    Assistant  Professor  Monnett.  4  hours. 

Mechanical  Drawing  52b.  Map  Drawing:  The  preparation 
of  base  maps;  lettering  and  printing.  The  preparation  of  geological 
maps  in  field  and  office.  Open  only  to  those  who  take  their  major 
work  in  geology.    Professor  Felgar.  2  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Geology  lOOa.    Elementary  Paleontology:    A  study  of  the 
structures,  development,  and  relationships  of  the  invertebrates,  organ- 
ization of  the  faunas  and  the  relation  of  faunas  to  environment.  Pre- 
requisites, Geology  1  and  2.  Assistant  Professor  Decker.         4  hours. 

Geology  lOlb.  Elementary  Paleontology:  A  continuation  of 
Geology  100.    A  study  of  the  structure,  development,  and  relationship 
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of  the  vertebrates,  their  distribution  and  mij^ration.  Prerequisite, 
Geology  100.    Assistant  Professor  Decker.  4  hours. 

Geology  102a.  Crystallography  and  Mineralogy:  A  study  of 
the  laws  of  crystallization  and  their  application  to  the  crystal  systems, 
a  study  of  the  geometric  forms,  physical  characters  of  crystalline 
minerals,  illustrated  in  the  laboratory  by  crystal  models  and  mineral 
crystals.  Prerequisites,  Geology  3  and  Chemistry  1.  Deposit  re- 
quired.   Assistant  Professor  Decker.  4  hours. 

Geology  103b.  Mineralogy:  A  continuation  of  Geology  102.  Blow- 
pipe analysis  and  determinative  mineralogy.  A  study  of  the  methods  of 
mineral  determination  and  the  application  of  these  methods  in  the 
laboratory,  and  a  detailed  study  of  a  large  number  of  minerals.  Pre- 
requisite, Geology  102.    Deposit  required.    Assistant  Professor  Decker. 

4  hours. 

Geology  104b.  Economic  Geology:  A  study  of  the  origin, 
mode  of  occurrence,  geologic,  and  geographic  distribution  and  production 
of  non-metallic  and  metallic  minerals,  including  coal,  oil,  gas,  abrasives, 
fertilizers,  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  tin,  and  the  minor  min- 
erals. Prerequisites,  Geology  3,  Chemistry  1.  Desirable  -antecedent, 
Geology  17.    Assistant  Professor  Decker.  4  hours. 

Geology  105a.  Continental  Evolution:  The  principles  of  con- 
tinental evolution  based  chiefly  on  the  physical  history  of  North  Ameri- 
ca. Prerequisites,  Geology  2  and  101.  Desirable  antecedents.  Geology 
3  and  17.    Assistant  Professor  Monnett.  4  hours. 

Geology  106b.  Continental  Evolution:  A  continuation  of 
Geology  105.   Prerequisite,  Geology  105.   Assistant  Professor  Monnett. 

4  hours. 

Geology  107a.  Petroleum  and  Gas:  This  course  includes  a 
critical  study  of  the  modern  theories  of  the  origin,  migration,  and  ac- 
cumulation of  oil  and  gas,  the  location,  stratigraphy,  and  structure  of 
the  important  fields,  and  the  methods  of  prospecting  and  exploiting 
these  resoutces.  Prerequisites,  Geology  108,  Civil  Engineering  1,  and 
Mechanical  Drawing  52.  4  hours. 

Geology  llOb.  Petroleum  and  Gas:  A  field  course  applying 
the  principles  brought  out  in  Geology  107.  The  course  is  especially  de- 
signed to  suit  the  needs  ctf  students  expecting  to  do  field  work  in  oil 
and  gas  geology.    Prerequisite,  Geology  107.  4  hours. 

Geology  108b.  Advanced  General  Geology:  A  critical  study 
of  the  origin  and  modification  of  geographic  features  and  the  agents 
and  processes  involved.  Prerequisites,  Geology  2,  3,  and  17.  Assistant 
Professor  Williams.  4  hours. 

Geology  112.  Special  Problems:  In  this  course  an  opportuni- 
ty is  given  to  advanced  students  to  carry  on  original  investigation 
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along  the  lines  of  their  particular  interest.  Permission  to  register  for 
this  work  must  be  granted  by  the  head  of  the  department  and  the  in- 
structor under  whom  the  investigations  are  to  be  carried  out.  Pre- 
requisites, Geology  3,  4,  and  other  courses  that  are  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  problem.  Credit  varies. 

Geology  113.  Field  Work:  Students  who  have  had  sufficient  pre- 
liminary training  may  pursue  systematic  field  work  under  direct  super- 
vision of  the  department.  For  this  suitable  credit  will  be  given. 
The  work  will  be  planned  for  each  individual.  Registration  in  this 
course  must  be  approved  by  the  department.  Credit  varies. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

Geology  200a.  Petrography:  A  study  of  the  optical  principles 
of  mineralogy  and  of  their  application  to  the  microscopic  determination 
of  the  isometric,  uniaxial,  and  biaxial  minerals.  Prerequitsites,  Geol- 
ogy 102,  103,  and  Physics  2.    Assistant  Professor  Decker.        4  hours. 

Geology  201b.  Petrology:  Advanced  course,  a  study  of  igneous 
rocks,  their  origin,  application,  alteration,  and  metamorphism.  Various 
rock  textures  will  be  studied  by  means  of  hand  specimens  and  thin 
sections.  The  igneous  rocks  of  the  East,  the  Superior,  and  the  Cordilleran 
regions  will  be  studied  and  compared  with  those  of  Oklahoma.  Prere- 
quisite, Geology  200.    Assistant  Professor  Decker.  4  hours. 

Geology  202.  Advanced  Paleontology:  A  study  of  the  in- 
troduction and  succession  of  faunas  and  their  geologic  relationship. 
Prerequisite,  Geology  101.    Assistant  Professor  Decker.    Credit  varies. 

Geology  203.  Economic  Geology:  Advanced  course.  A  gener- 
al study  of  the  genesis  and  modes  of  occurrence  of  ore  bodies  and  a 
specific  study  of  the  ore  deposits  of  the  important  mining  districts  of 
the  United  States.  Prerequisites,  Geology  4,  17,  100,  103,  104,  and 
106.    Assistant  Professor  Cecker.  4  hours. 

GERMAN 

Professor  H  3use,  Associate  Professor  Voss,  Assistant 
Professor  Steitz 

German  1,  2,  3,  9,  10,  and  20  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 
Primarily  for  U nderg-raduates 

German  I.  Beginning  German:  Daily  exercises  in  pronuncia- 
tion; memorizing  of  easy  phrases;  study  of  the  inflection  of  the  im- 
portant parts  of  speech,  and  of  the  elements  of  syntax;  writing  trans- 
lations of  English  into  German,  and  paraphrasing  of  German  sentences. 
Such  conversation  is  given  in  class  as  will  impress  the  student  with 
the  importance  of  the  language  in  oral  communication.  Professor 
House,   Associate  Professor  Voss,  Assistant  Professor  Steitz.  4  hours. 
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German  2.  Beginning  German:  This  is  a  continuation  of 
elementary  German  as  given  in  German  1.  Prerequisite,  German  1,  or 
the  equivalent.  Professor  House,  Associate  Professor  Voss,  Assistant 
Professor  Steitz.  4  hours. 

German  3.  German  Prose  and  Poetry:  The  reading  of  mod- 
erately difficult  prose  and  poetry,  selected  from  such  authors  as 
Schiller,  Freytag,  and  others;  the  study  of  word-formation,  syntax, 
and  drill  in  conversation  accompanies  each  lesson.  One  hour  a  week 
is  devoted  to  the  study  of  prose  composition.  Prerequisites,  German  1 
and  2.  or  the  equivalent.  Professor  House,  Associate  Professor  Voss, 
Assistant  Professor  Steitz.  4  hours. 

German  4.  German  Prose  and  Poetry:  Continuation  of 
German  3.  Professor  House,  Associate  Professor  Voss,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Steitz.  4  hours. 

German  5a.  Classic  German:  Lessing  and  Schiller.  Lessing's 
Emilia  Galotti,  or  an  equivalent  will  be  read  in  class,  and  the'  author's 
Uterary  significance  studied  and  discussed.  Reports  upon  assigned 
readings  will  be  received  in  class.  One  of  Schiller's  masterpieces  will 
be  studied  and  an  appreciative  estimate  of  the  author's  position  in 
German  literature  will  be  sought.  Prerequisites,  German  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 
Assistant  Professor  Steitz.  4  hours. 

German  6b.  Classic  German:  Goethe.  A  systematic  study 
of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  author.  Two  of  the  plays  will  be 
read  in  class.  Lectures  in  German  and  reports  in  German  upon  as- 
signed readings.    Assistant  Professor  Steitz.  4  hours. 

German  7a.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature:  A  study  of 
German  literary  movements  in  the  century.  Lectures  based  upon 
assigned  readings  will  be  given  in  German.  Special  emphasis  will  be 
put  on  the  importance  of  the  romantic  school.  Parts  of  Kleist,  Grill- 
parzer,  and  Otto  Ludwig  will  be  read  and  studied  in  class.  Prerequi- 
sites, German  1,  2,  3,  and  4.    Professor  House.  4  hours. 

German  8b.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature:  The  novel  and 
drama  of  more  recent  time  will  be  studied.  Reports  upon  assigned 
outside  readings.  Lectures  in  German  by  the  instructor.  Representa- 
tive authors,  such  as  Sudermann,  Hauptmann,  Fulda,  and  others,  will 
receive  attention  in  class.  Prerequisites,  German  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 
Professor  House.  4  hours. 

German  9a.  Scientific  German:  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to 
afford  students  of  the  sciences  an  acquaintance  with  technical  scien- 
tific nomenclature  and  style.  Reading  of  German  scientific  texts 
and  articles  in  current  technical  periodicals  will  be  required  of 
students.     Prerequisites,  German  1  and  2.    Wait's  German  Scientific 
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Reader.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1918-19.)  Assistant 
Professor  Steitz.  2  hours. 

German  lOb.  Scientific  German:  A  continuation  of  German  9. 
Reading  of  German  scientific  texts  (Goeschen  Sammlung)  and  articles 
in  current  technical  periodicals.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in 
1918-19.)    Assistant  Professor  Steitz.  2  hours. 

German  Ma.  German  Conversation:  A  course  intended 
primarily  for  students  who  wish  to  increase  their  facility  in  the  use  of 
the  spoken  language.  Prerequisite,  two  years  of  German.  Assistant 
Professor  Steitz.  2  hours. 

German  12b.  German  Conversation  (Continued) :  The  oral 
treatment  by  the  student  of  graded  themes,  together  with  discussions 
of  assigned  topics.  Prerequisite,  German  11,  or  the  equivalent.  As- 
sistant Professor  Voss.  2  hours. 

German  14b.  Advanced  Prose  Composition:  Translations, 
original  compositions,  letter  writing.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  word 
order  and  proper  use  of  idiomatic  expressions.  Prerequisites,  Ger- 
man 1,  2,  3,  and  4.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1918-19.) 
Associate  Professor  Voss.  2  hours. 

German  20b.  Commercial  German:  A  course  intended  es- 
pecially for  students  who  wish  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  prac- 
tical language  of  business.  Reading,  conversation,  composition,  chosen 
with  this  end  in  view.  This  course  will  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent 
of  either  German  3,  or  German  4.  Prerequisite,  German  2.  (Given 
in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1917-18.)  Professor  House.  4  hours. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

German  Il2a.  Historical  Grammar  of  the  German  Language: 
Introductory  lectures  upon  Germanic  philology  and  a  study  of  the  his- 
torical changes  in  the  development  of  modern  German.  Behagel's 
Die  Deutsche  Sprache.  Prerequisite,  German  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  either 
5  and  6,  or  7  and  8.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1917-18.) 
Associate  Professor  Voss.  2  hours. 

German  Il3b.  Historical  Grammar  of  the  German  Lan- 
guage:   A  continuation  of  German  112.    Associate  Professor  Voss. 

•  2  hours. 

German  Il4a.  Middle  High  German:  A  study  of  the  phonology 
and  accidence  of  the  Middle  High  German.  Reading  of  selections 
from  the  Nibelungenlied  and  Gudrun.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given 
in  1918-19.)    Associate  Professor  Voss.  2  hours 

German  Il5b.  Middle  High  German:  A  continuation  of  Ger-. 
man  114.    Associate  Professor  Voss.  2  hours. 

German  1 16a.  History  of  German  Literature:  From  the 
earhest  times  to  the  classical  period.     A  general  survey  of  German 
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literature  in  its  relations  to  the  literatures  of  other  nations  and  its  de- 
velopment in  connection  with  the  political  history,  religious  movements, 
and  social  conditions  of  Germany.  Prerequisite,  three  years  of  Ger- 
man.    (Given  in   alternate  years.    Given  in  1918-19.)  Associate 


German  Il7b.  History  of  German  Literature:  A  continuation 


German  Il8a.  History  of  German  Literature:  From  Lessing 
to  the  present  time.  Representative  works  will  be  read  in  English 
translations.  Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  political,  social, 
religious,  and  artistic  ideals  of  the  classic  and  romantic  schools.  Pre- 
requisite, three  years  of  German.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given 
in  1917-18.)    Associate  Professor  Voss.  4  hours. 

German  il9b.  History  of  German  Literature:  A  continu- 
ation of  German  118.    Associate  Professor  Voss.  2  hours. 

German  120a.  Gothic:  An  introductory  course,  especially  for 
those  who  intend  to  study  German  or  English  historically,  in  the  study 
of  Gothic  and  its  phonological  relations  to  both  earlier  Tndo-Germanic, 
and  later  Germanic  languages;  the  reading  of  selections  from  the  Gos- 
pels and  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  in  Wulfila's  translation  of  the 
Bible.  Prerequisites,  German  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  either  5  and  6,  or  7  and  8. 
(Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1918-19.)  Assistant  Professor 
Steitz.  2  hours. 

German  I2lb.  Gothic:  A  continuation  of  German  120.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Steitz.  2  hours. 

German  llOa.  Phonetics:  A  study  of  speech  sounds  in  Ger- 
man and  English.  Prerequisite,  three  years  of  German.  Associate 
Professor  Voss.  2  hours. 

German  Ilia.  Goethe's  Faust:  An  analytical  study,  with 
some  consideration  of  its  sources  and  of  other  literary  treatments  of 
the  same  theme.  Text,  Calvin  Thomas'  edition,  prerequisite,  three 
years  of  German.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1917-18.) 
Professor  House.  2  hours. 

German  123a.  Old  High  German:  A  study  of  the  phonology 
and  accidence  of  the  oldest  German  dialects;  selections  from  Tatian  and 
Otfrid's  Evangelien  Buch  as  well  as  the  shorter  monuments  of  Old  High 
German  literature  will  be  read.  Prerequisite,  three  years  of  German. 
(Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1917  18.)  Assistant  Professor 
Steitz.  2  hours. 

German  124b.  Old  High  German:  A  continuation  of  German 
123.    Assistant  Professor  Steitz.  2  hours. 

Education  135b.  Teacher's  Course  in  German:  Study  and 
discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  German  in  secondary  schools,  to- 


Professor  Voss. 


2  hours. 


of  German  116.    Associate  Professor  Voss. 


2  hours. 


* 
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gether  with  an  analytical  study  of  texts  generally  used  in  the  first  three 
years  of  German  in  high  schools  and  normal  schools.  Review  of  gram- 
mar and  practice  in  teaching.  Prerequisite,  three  years'  study  of 
German.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1917-18.)  Professor 
House.  2  hours. 

GOVERNMENT 
Professor  Alley,    Associate  Professor  Blachly,    Associate  Pro- 
fessor Floyd,  Assistant  Professor  Dale 

For  undergraduates  and  students  wishing  general  training  in  gov- 
ernment, but  not  wishing  to  major  in  the  subject,  Government  1,  2,  50, 
103,  and  108  are  recommended.  The  remaining  courses  are  recom- 
mended for  students  preparing  for  law,  business,  and  public  service. 

Government  1  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in  this  depart 
ment.    It  does  not  count  for  major  credit. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Government  I.  American  Government  and  Politics:  A 
study  of  the  American  government,  federal,  state,  local,  and  munici- 
pal, together  with  the  forces  and  influences  affecting  governmental 
operation.  Professor  Alley,  Associate  Professor  Blachly,  Associate 
Professor  Floyd,  Assistant  Professor  Dale.  4  hours. 

Government  2b.  General  Political  Science:  A  study  of  the 
nature  of  the  state  and  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  government. 

4  hours. 

Government  50a.  The  Government  of  Oklahoma:  A  study 
of  the  constitution  of  Oklahoma,  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
government  under  it,  with  particular  attention  to  municipal  and  local 
government.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1918-19.)  Professor 
Alley.  2  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Government  lOOa.  Constitutional  Law:  A  study  of  the  feder- 
al constitution  from  an  economic,  social,  and  governmental  standpoint. 
This  course  will  be  based  chiefly  on  a  discussion  of  leading  cases.  As- 
sociate Professor  Blachly.  '  4  hours. 

Government  lOlb.  Comparative  Government:  A  compar- 
ative study  of  the  principal  governments  of  Europe.     Professor  Alley. 

4  hours. 

Government  102a.  International  Law:  The  general  princi- 
ples of  the  law  governing  the  relations  between  states — the  law  of 
peace,  the  law  of  war,  and  the  law  of  neutrality.    Professor  Alley. 

4  hours. 

Government  103b.  American  Diplomacy:  Foreign  pohcy  of 
the  United  States.     Arbitrations,  American  contributions  to  inter- 
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national  law.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  a  course  in  inter- 
national law.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1917-18.)  Professor 
Alley.  4  hours. 

Government  104a.  Adnninistration:  A  study  of  government 
from  the  standpoint  of  business  efficiency,  taking  up  the  problems 
of  organization  and  control  in  so  far  as  they  affect  administration,  the 
legal  and  financial  responsibilities  of  governmental  officers,  what  in- 
formation is  needed  for  efficient  administration  and  methods  of  secur- 
ing this  information,  budget  making,  the  administration  of  revenues, 
property,  stores,  etc.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1917-18.) 
Associate  Professor  Blachly.  4  hours. 

Government  i06b.  Party  Government:  The  organization, 
methods  of  action,  and  legal  control  of  political  parties  in  the  United 
States.  Prerequisite,  Government  2,  or  101.  Professor  Alley.  2  hours. 

Government  108a.  International  Relations:  This  course  takes 
up  trade  and  commerce,  immigration,  race,  climate,  religion,  and  forms 
of  government  in  so  far  as  they  affect  international  relations.  It  will 
also  include  discussions  of  practical  world  problems,  and  means  that 
have  been  used  or  advocated  to  adjust  international  relations.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Blachly.  4  hours. 

Government  109b.  Governmental  Accounting:  A  course  tak- 
ing up  the  problem  of  the  information  needed  by  legislators,  executives, 
and  the  people  in  order  that  they  njay  properly  carry  on  governmental 
business,  and  the  methods  of  presenting  it  to  them.  (Given  in  alter- 
nate years.  Given  in  1918-19.)   Associate  Professor  Blachly.   2  hours. 

Government  llOa.  The  Law  of  Officers:  A  course  dealing 
with  the  legal  rights,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  public  officers. 

2  hours. 

Government  Nib.  The  Law  of  Taxation:  A  course  dealing 
with  the  law  governing  taxation;  the  delegation  of  the  taxing  power, 
the  taxation  of  commerce,  purposes  for  which  a  tax  may  be  laid, 
official  action  in  tax  matters,  etc.  Associate  Professor  Blachly.  2  hours. 

Government  Il2b.  Municipal  Government  and  Administra- 
tion: A  study  of  modern  city  government  including  the  legal  posi- 
tion of  the  city,  its  organization,  municipal  democracy  and  politics 
and  the  larger  administrative  problems  of  the  city,  such  as  city  plan- 
ning, streets,  franchises,  transportation,  water  supply,  disposal  of 
waste  and  sewage,  police  administration,  fire  prevention,  care  of 
city  property,  and  municipal  finance.  Prerequisite,  Government  1. 
Associate  Professor  Blachly.  4  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

Government  200.  Government  and  Investigation  Problems: 
An  introduction  to  independent  investigation.   Special  problems  are 
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assigned.  Investigations  of  concrete  govermental  problems  will  also 
be  undertaken.  Private  conferences  by  appointment.  Prerequisite, 
twelve  hours'  credit  in  this  department.    Professor  Alley,  Associate 


Greek  1,  2,  and  3  are  to  be  taken  in  the  order  named  and  are 
prerequisite  for  any  of  the  succeeding  courses  except  10,  11,  and  12. 

Greek  1,  2,  3,  and  11  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Classical  Archaeology  1,  3,  and  4  must  be  taken  by  those  who 
major  in  Greek,  and  may  be  counted  as  major  work  in  the  subject. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Greek  la.  Beginning  Course:  A  careful  drill  in  forms,  accents, 
pronunciation,  and  elementary  translation.  Allen's  The  First  Year  of 
Greek.  4  hours. 

Greek  2b.  Beginning  Course  (Continued):  The  text-book  of 
Greek  1  will  be  completed  and  reviewed  in  part.  4  hours. 

Greek  3a.  Xenophon:  Anabasis;  three  books  read,  and  re- 
viewed in  part.  Prose  composition  once  a  fortnight,  with  occasional 
oral  drills.  Reading  in  Grote.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  mili- 
tary antiquities.  4  hours. 

Greek  4b.  Lysias's  Orations:  Translation,  some  study  of 
style,  an  elementary  congideration  of  Greek  legal  procedure  and  of 
the  Athenian  constitution.    Text,  Morgan.  4  hours. 

Greek  5a.  Homer's  Iliad:  Translation,  scansion,  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  Homeric  antiquities  by  references.    Text,  Seymour. 

4  hours. 

Greek  6b.  Herodotus:  The  Persian  Invasions  of  Greece. 
Plato's  Dialogues  may  be  substituted.  2  hours. 

Greek  7a.  Thucydides:  The  Sicihan  Expedition.  Readings 
in  Grote.  2  hours. 

Greek  lOa.  Greek  Literature  in  English:  A  study  of  Enghsh 
translations  of  representative  Greek  masterpieces.  Prerequisites, 
EngUsh  1  and  2.     Text,   lectures,  and  required  readings.     2  hours. 

Greek  lib.  New  Testament  Greek:  A  study  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John.    Prerequisite,  Greek  1.  2  hours. 

Greek  12a.  Modern  Greek:  The  modern  language  will  be 
studied  in  text-book,  newspaper,  and  by  conversation.  No  knowledge 
of  classical  Greek  is  necessary.  4  hours. 

Greek  14a.  Greek  Drama  in  English:  Lectures  and  library 
readings  on  the  rise  and  development  of  Greek  drama.    Reading  of 


Professor  Blachly. 


1  to  4  hours. 


GREEK 
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plays,  with  interpretative  comments.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  Rec- 
ommended for  students  majoring  in  English.  •    2  hours. 

Greek  15b.  Greek  Drama  in  English:  Continuation  of  Greek 
14.    Prerequisite,  Greek  14.  2  hours. 

Greek  16a.  Selections  from  Greek  Literature  Other  Than 
Drama:  A  study  in  Enghsh  translation  of  various  Greek  authors  out- 
side the  field  of  drama,  such  as  Pindar,  Theocritus,  Thucydides,  and 
others.  1  hour. 

Greek  17b.  Selections  from  Greek  Literature  Other  Than 
Drama:    A  continuation  of  Greek  16.  1  hour. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Greek  lOOb.    Selections  from  the  Greek  Drama.     2  hours- 
Greek  lOla.    Aristophanes:    One  play  will  be  read  somewhat 

critically,  one  rapidly,  and  a  third  in  translation.  2  hours 

Greek  102b.    Greek  Oratory:    A  study  of  Greek  oratory  based 

mainly  on  rather  minute  work  on  Demosthenes's  On  the  Crown.  2  hours. 


HISTOLOGY 
Professor  Turley 

Histology  la.  Normal  Histology:  A  study  of  the  microscopic 
anatomy  of  animal  tissues  and  organs;  the  principles  of  cytology  and 
splanchnology  with  special  emphasis  on  the  human  tissues  and  organs; 
and  histologic  technique.    Deposit  required.  4  hours. 

Histology  2.  Technical  Histology:  A  course  in  the  methods 
of  fixing,  mounting,  and  staining  specimens  for  histological  study,  and 
the  use  of  special  stains.  The  methods  of  making  wax  models  of 
organs  studied.  This  course  is  designed  especially  for  those  who  ^re 
intending  to  teach  histology,  or  do  research  work  on  the  microscopical 
structure  of  adult  or  embryological  structures.  Prerequisite,  Histology 
1,  or  Zoology  1,  or  Botany  1.    Deposit  required.  4  hours. 


HISTORY 

Professor  Buchanan,  Professor  Gittinger,  Associate 
Professor  Floyd,  Assistant  Professor  Dale, 
Assistant  Professor  Mitchell 

History  4,  9,  and  10  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

History  4.  American  History:  A  brief  course  dealing  with 
the  history  of  the  United  States  from  colonial  times  to  the  present. 
Open  only  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.    Not  open  to  students  who 
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have  entrance  credit  in  American  history.  Assistant  Professor 
Dale,  Assistant  Professor  Mitchell.  4  hours. 

History  9a.  Mediaeval  Europe:  A  survey  of  the  period  from 
the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Associate  Professor  Floyd.  4  hours. 

History  lOb.  Modern  Europe:  The  poHtical,  social,  and  in- 
stitutional history  of  Europe  from  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century 
to  the  present.    Associate  Professor  Floyd.  4  hours. 

History  61b.  Present  Conditions  in  Europe:  This  course  will 
deal  with  the  causes  of  the  world  war,  the  ambitions  and  ideals  of 
the  warring  powers,  and  the  present  social,  political,  and  industrial 
conditions  in  Europe.    Associate  Professor  Floyd.  4  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
History  159a.    History  of  Greece:    The  oriental  nations  and 
Greece  through  the  Persian  invasions.     The  development  and  spread 
of  Greek  civilization  to  the  Roman  conquest.    Professor  Gittinger. 

4  hours. 

History  160b.  History  of  Rome:  The  growth  of  Roman  power 
over  the  Mediterranean  world  and  the  foundation  of  the  Empire.  The 
first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  ancient  civilization.  Professor 
Gittinger.  4  hours 

History  167a.    The  Culture  and  Civilization  of  the  Renais 
sance:    A  course  dealing  with  the  rise  of  Italian  humanism  and  th 
spread  of  the  Renaissance  throughout  Europe  generally.  Prerequisites 
History  9  and  10.    (Given  in  alternate  years.    Given  in  1917-18 
Associate  Professor  Floyd.  2  hours 

History  168b.  The  Era  of  the  Reformation:  A  survey  of  the 
causes,  events,  and  consequences  of  the  religious  revolutions  of  the 
sixteenth  century  with  special  attention  to  the  influence  of  the  Ger- 
man reformation  on  politics  and  society.  Prerequisites,  History  9  and 
10.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1917-18.)  Associate  Profes- 
sor Floyd.  2  hours. 

History  lOla.  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  Era: 
Associate  Professor  Floyd.  4  hours. 

History  102b.  Recent  History  of  Europe:  A  careful  study 
of  Europe,  including  England,  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.    Associate  Professor  Floyd.  4  hours. 

History  169a.  Twentieth  Century  History:  The  political,  so- 
cial, and  institutional  history  of  the  chief  countries  of  the  Old  World 
and  their  dependencies  since  1900,  carefully  studied  with  a  view  to  a 
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better  understanding  of  present  conditions.  Associate  Professor  Floyd. 

2  hours. 

History  I5la.  Early  and  Mediaeval  England :  The  first  half  of  a 
general  course  in  English  history.     Professor  Gittinger.        4  hours. 

History  152b.  Modern  England:  The  second  half  of  a  general 
course  in  English  history.     Professor'  Gittinger.  4  hours. 

History  165a.  History  of  Germany:  A  careful  study  of  the 
institutions  of  the  present  German  Empire  will  be  made.  (Given  in 
alternate  years.    Given  in  1918-19.)    Associate  Professor  Floyd. 

2  hours. 

History  166b.  History  of  France:  The  origin  and  history  of 
the  French  people  will  be  treated.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given 
in  1918-19.)    Associate  Professor  Floyd.  2  hours. 

History  I6la.  History  of  Spain:  A  general  course  in  Spanish 
history,  from  the  beginning  to  modern  times.  Assistant  Professor 
Dale.  4  hours. 

History  158b.  Spain  in  North  America:  A  general  survey  of 
the  establishment  and  development  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  North 
America  with  special  attention  to  the  territory  now  within  the  United 
States.    Assistant  Professor  Dale.  4  hours. 

History  155a.  Political  History  of  the  United  States:  A  gen- 
eral survey  from  the  revolutionary  era  to  the  presidency  of  Jackson. 
This  course  should  precede  all  advanced  courses  in  American  history. 
Professor  Buchanan.  4  hours. 

History  156b.  Political  History  of  the  United  States:  A  con- 
tinuation of  History  155,  beginning  with  the  presidency  of  Jackson  and 
coming  down  to  the  present.    Professor  Buchanan.  4  hours. 

History  157a.  History  of  the  American  Colonies:  The  object 
of  this  course  is  to  make  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  English 
political,  social,  and  economic  principles  under  American  conditions. 
Assistant  Professor  Dale.  4  hours. 

History  108b.  The  West:  A  study  of  the  westward  movement  of 
population,  and  the  political  and  economic  aspects  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  different  sections.   Assistant  Professor  Dale.       4  hours. 

History  107a.  History  of  the  South:  The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  make  a  thorough  stu^y  of  the  part  taken  by  the  South 
in  the  social,  economic,  and  political  development  of  the  American 
people.  This  course  is  not  open  to  freshmen  or  sophomores.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Mitchell.  4  hours. 

History  llOb.  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction:  The  history  of 
the  United  States  from  1860  to  1875.    Professor  Buchanan.     2  hours. 

History  109b.    History  of  Oklahoma:    A  study  of  the  history 
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of  the  district  now  comprised  in  Oklahoma.  Assistant  Professor  Dale. 

4  hours. 

History  106a.  Territorial  Expansion:  This  course  requires 
investigation  into  the  geography  of  the  United  States  and  traces  the 
successive  additions  to  our  territory  from  the  beginning  of  the  govern- 
ment down  to  the  present.  Prerequisite,  History  155  and  156.  Pro- 
fessor Buchanan.  2  hours. 

Education  I50b.  Teacher's  Course  in  History:  For  teachers 
of  history  in  high  school.    Assistant  Professor  Mitchell.  2  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 
History  209a.     Seminar  in  Western  History:      A  study  of 
selected  topics  in  the  history  of  the  West.  The  student  will  be  required 
to  present  the  results  of  his  investigations  in  a  series  of  connected 
papers.    Assistant  Professor  Dale.  2  hours. 

History  2IOb.  Seminar  in  Western  History:  A  continuation 
of  the  preceding  seminar.    Assistant  Professor  Dale.  2  hours. 

History  2l2a.  Seminar  in  American  History:  An  intensive 
study  of  selected  topics  in  the  political  and  institutional  development 
of  the  United  States.    Professor  Buchanan.  2  hours. 

History  213b.  Seminar  in  American  History;  A  continuation 
of  the  preceding  seminar.    Professor  Buchanan.  2  hours. 

HYGIENE 
Professor  Ellison 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates 
Hygiene  2b.  Principles  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitation:  The  course 
takes  up  the  subjects  of  ventilation,  heating,  food,  water  supplies, 
sewage,  disinfection,  contagious  diseases,  and  principles  of  school 
hygiene,  with  methods  of  control  and  suppression  of  epidemics. 

4  hours. 

ITALIAN 

Professor  Gimeno 
*        Primarily  for  Undergraduates 
Italian  la.    Elementary    Italian:    Grammar,  composition,  and 
reading  of  modern  authors.  4  hours. 

Italian  2b.  Elementary  Italian:  Continuation  of  Italian  1. 

4  hours. 

JOURNALISM 

Professor  Herbert,  Assistant  Professor  Tarman 
Journalism  may  be  counted  as  the  mmor  by  students  who  major 
in  Group  I  or  in  Group  III. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 
Journalism  la.    Newspaper  Writing:    A  course  combining  a 
study  of  the  newspaper  and  its  methods  with  actual  practice  in  the 
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simpler  forms  of  news  writing.  Survey  of  the  field  of  journalism; 
study  of  the  newspaper  field;  newspaper  organization;  newspaper 
terminology;  contents  of  newspapers;  news  elements;  news  values; 
news  sources;  news  gathering;  qualifications  of  a  reporter.  Prerequisite, 
sophomore  standing.    Professor  Herbert.  4  hours. 

Journalism  2b.  Newspaper  Writing:  Contmuation  of  Jour- 
nalism 1.  Structure  and  style  of  the  news  story;  the  English  of  the 
newspaper;  study  of  various  kinds  of  reporting;  interviewing;  feature 
writing;  human  interest  stories;  the  work  of  the  correspondent.  Pre- 
requisite, Journalism  1.    Professor  Herbert.  4  hours. 

Journalism  3a.  Newspaper  Editing:  A  course  dealing  with 
the  presentation  of  news  and  the  technique  of  newspaper  practice. 
Rewrites  and  follow-up  stories;  newspaper  office  style;  copy  reading; 
mechanics  of  printing;  technique  of  typesetting;  proof  reading;  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  head  writing;  telegraph  news  gathering;  tele- 
graph news  editing.  Prerequisites,  Journalism  1  and  2,  or  equivalent 
experience.    Assistant  Professor  Tarman.  4  hours. 

Journalism  4b.  Newspaper  Editing:  Continuation  of  Journal- 
ism 3.  Contents  of  newspapers;  relative  space  and  position  of  news; 
advertising  and  news;  newspaper  typography;  make-up;  the  first  page; 
the  editorial  page;  feature  material;  lay-outs;  illustrations;  cuts  and 
matrices;  morgue  and  library;  newspaper  editions;  make-over;  extras; 
emergency  make-up;  news  contingencies;  handling  big  stories;  duties 
and  problems  of  editorial  executives;  the  Sunday  edition;  special  edi- 
tions. Prerequisite,  Journalism  3.  Assistant  Professor  Tarman.  4  hours. 

Journalism  50a.  Principles  of  Advertising:  A  study  of  the 
science  of  advertising  from  the  standpoint  of  its  relation  to  the  com- 
mercial world;  relation  of  advertising  to  the  distribution  and  market- 
ing of  goods;  psychological  principles  underlying  advertising.  Pro- 
fessor Herbert.  2  hours. 

Journalism  51b.  Practice  of  Advertising:  Continuation  of 
Journahsm  50.  Consideration  of  the  different  kinds  of  advertising 
matter;  special  forms  of  publicity;  advertising  media;  methods  of 
preparing,  presenting,  and  testing  the  efficiency  of  advertisements  of 
various  kinds.      Prerequisite,  Journahsm  50.      Professor  Herbert. 

2  hours. 

Journalism  54a.  Technique  of  Advertising:  An  application 
of  the  psychological  and  economic  principles  of  advertising  to  specific 
problems  in  the  field  of  business  publicity.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
lay-out,  typographical  display,  and  the  use  of  illustrationand  ornament. 
Prerequisite,  Journalism  50,  or  enrollment  in  Journalism  50.     2  hours. 

Journalism  55b.  Technique  of  Advertising:  Continuation  of 
Journalism  54.  A  further  consideration  of  practical  problems  in  ad- 
vertising, including  a  correlation  of  all  previous  work  in  the  formulation 
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of  comprehensive  plans  for  advertising  campaigns  of  various  kinds. 
Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  problems  of  retail  advertising.  Pre- 
requisites, Journalism  50  and  51,   or  enrollment  in  Journalism  51. 

2  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Journalism  lOOa.  News  Feature  Writing:  A  course  dealing 
with  the  presentation  of  news  in  the  form  of  feature  stories.  The 
feature  story  as  a  special  form  of  news  writing;  its  distinguishing 
characteristics;  elements  of  structure  and  style,  Prerequisites,  Jour- 
nalism 1  and  2,  or  equivalent  experience.    Professor  Herbert.  2  hours. 

Journalism  lOlb.  Editorial  Writing:  A  course  combining  a 
study  of  the  component  parts  of  the  editorial  page  with  practice  in 
the  various  forms  of  editorial  writing.  Study  of  editorial  pages  in 
typical  American  newspapers;  practice  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
news  and  in  the  molding  of  public  opinion  through  the  paragraph  and 
the  editorial.  Prerequisites,  Journalism  1  and  2,  or  enrollment  in 
Journalism  2.    Professor  Herbert.  2  hours. 

Journalism  102a.  History  of  Journalism:  A  course  dealing 
with  the  historical  development  of  journalism,  with  special  emphasis 
on  its  evolution  in  America.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  those  tendencies  which  characterize  modern  journalism; 
America's  great  journalists;  their  influence  upon  the  profession.  Open 
only  to  juniors  and  seniors.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1918- 
19.)     Professor  Herbert.  2  hours. 

Journalism  104b.  Comparative  Journalism :  A  study  of  the 
various  types  of  American  newspapers  and  a  comparison  of  American 
newspaper  standards  with  those  of  foreign  countries.  Intensive  study 
of  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  newspaper  individuality.  Open 
only  to  juniors  and  seniors.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in 
1918-19.)    Professor  Herbert.  2  hours. 

Journalism  105a.  General  Information  and  Reference:  A 
course  dealing  with  miscellaneous  facts  essential  to  the  educational 
equipment  of  newspaper  workers,  together  with  the  means  of  discover- 
ing such  facts  through  books  of  reference.  Prerequisite,  the  consent 
of  the  instructor.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1917-18.) 
Professor  Herbert.  2  hours. 

Journalism  Il5b.  Ethics  and  Laws  of  the  Press:  A  course 
dealing  with  the  social  and  legal  restraints  upon  the  press;  social 
status  of  the  newspaper;  liberty  of  the  press;  ethical  problems  in  newa 
gathering,  news  presentation,  editorial  comity,  and  business  manage- 
ment; ethics  of  advertising;  laws  relating  to  libel,  and  questionable 
advertising.  Prerequisite,  the  consent  ot  the  instructor.  (Given  in 
alternate  years.    Given  in  1917-18.)    Professor  Herbert.         2  hours. 
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Journalism  140a.  Special  Problems  in  Journalism:  To  stu- 
dents properly  qualified,  opportunity  will  be  given  each  year  for  obtain- 
ing experience  in  the  editorial  and  business  management  of  publica- 
tions. Positions  on  the  staff  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  Magazine 
and  the  Oklahoma  Weekly  are  available  for  experience  of  this  charac- 
ter. Students  desiring  to  take  this  course  should  consult  the  instructor 
in  charge.     Professor  Herbert,  Assistant  Professor  Tarman. 

Credit  varies. 

Journalism  I4lb.  Special  Problems  in  Journalism:  A  con- 
tinuation of  Journalism  140.  Conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
first  semester  course.    Professor  Herbert,  Assistant  Professor  Tarman. 

Credit  varies. 

Journalism  I50a.  Newspaper  Advertising:  A  study  of  adver- 
tising from  the  standpoint  of  the  newspaper  publisher  as  distinct  from 
that  of  the  merchant  or  manufacturer.  Essential  characteristics  of 
newspaper  advertising;  relations  of  the  newspaper  to  its  advertisers; 
stimulation  of  advertising  through  soUcitation  and  other  means;  prac- 
tical applications  of  the  ideal  of  good  service.  Prerequisite,  Journalism 
50,  or  enrollment  in  Journalism  50.  2  hours. 

Journalism  I5lb.  Newspaper  Circulation:  A  study  of  cir- 
culation methods  and  management,  with  emphasis  upon  the  elimina- 
tion of  unbusinesslike  practices  in  newspaper  distribution.  Principles 
of  circulation  management;  factors  affecting  circulation;  departmental 
organization;  city  and  rural  circulation;  accounting;  postal  regulations. 
Prerequisite,  junior  or  senior  standing.  2  hours. 

LATIN 

Professor  Sturgis,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Latin  1,  3,  and  4  are  open  to  freshmen  who  have  had  Caesar.  If 

other  courses  are  desired  out  of  their  natural  order  as  here  given,  the 

instructor  in  charge  should  be  consulted. 

Latin  1  and  2  may  not  be  counted  as  maj  r  work. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 
Latin  la.    Cicero:      Six  orations  of  Cicero,  with  special  atten 
tion  to  syntax.    Mrs.  Alexander.  4  hours. 

Latin  2b.  Vergil:  Six  books  of  the  yEneid.  Some  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  subject  of  meter;  but  the  chief  aim  will  be  idio- 
matic translation  with  a  view  to  gaining  an  appreciation  of  the  writer 
and  an  understanding  of  Vergil's  place  in  literature.    Mrs.  Alexander. 

4  hours. 

Latin  3a.  Latin  Selections:  Selections  from  representative 
Latin  writers  will  be  translated  by  the  instructor.     Members  of  the 
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class  will  be  asked  to  write  out  these  translations  in  good  English. 
The  course  will  be  found  helpful  to  students  of  Latin  who  wish  to  get 
a  survey  of  Latin  literature  as  a  whole,  and  to  students  of  English 
composition  who  find  themselves  unable  to  write  clear  and  coherent 
sentences.    Professor  Sturgis.  2  hours. 

Latin  4a.  Selections  from  Ovid  and  Sallust:  Gleason's  A 
Term  of  Ovid  and  Herbermann's  Bellum  Catilinae  will  be  u^ed.  Study 
of  verse  and  mythology,  practice  in  reading  at  sight  short  extracts  of 
poetry  (elegiac)  and  prose.    Professor  Sturgis.  4  hours. 

Latin  5b.  Livy:  Melhuish,  Books  XXI,  XXII,  or  selections  from  I, 
XXI,  XXII.  Readings  in  Mommsen.  Elementary  study  of  Roman 
military  organizations.    Studies  in  the  style  of  Livy.  Mrs.  Alexander. 

4  hours. 

Latin  7a.  Cicero's  Essays:  Two  or  more,  with  a  study  of 
sources  and  the  author's  philosophic  style.  Comparisons  of  modern 
essays  on  like  subjects.    Professor  Sturgis.  4  hours. 

Latin  8b.  Latin  Literature  in  English:  A  study  of  master- 
pieces of  Latin  literature  translated  into  English.  Prerequisites,  Eng- 
lish 1  and  2.    Professor  Sturgis.  2  hours. 

Latin  9b.  Latin  Writing:  Composition  work  in  this  course  is 
based  on  the  orations  of  Cicero  against  Catiline.  The  course  will  be 
found  helpful  to  students  preparing  to  take  the  Rhodes  Scholarship 
examination,  and  to  those  intending  to  teach  Latin.  Prerequisite, 
Latin  1.    Professor  Sturgis.  2  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Latin  lOOb.  Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes:  Smith.  Study  of 
meters.  Reading  of  essays  and  monographs  on  Horace.  The  Satires 
and  Epistles  will  occasionally  be  read  instead  of  the  Odes  and  Epodes. 
In  that  caje  a  few  of  Juvenal's  Satires  will  be  read  in  addition. 
Professor  Sturgis.  4  hours. 

Latin  lOla.  Plautus  and  Terence:  Two  plays  will  be  read.  At- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  history  of  Latin  grammar  and  to  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  Latin  drama.  Prerequisites,  Latin  4,  5, 
7,  and  100,  or  their  equivalent.    Professor  Sturgis.  4  hours. 

Latin  102b.  Tacitus:  The  Germania  and  Agricola,  or  extracts 
from  the  Annales,  will  be  read.  Attention  will  be  given  to  disputed 
readings  and  to  work  in  the  history  of  Rome.  Prerequisites,  Latin  4,  5, 
7,  and  100,  or  their  equivalent.    Professor  Sturgis.  4  hours. 

Latin  I03a.  Advanced  Latin  Writing:  The  first  half  of  the 
semester  will  be  devoted  to  a  general  review  of  Latin  composition. 
The  second  half  v/ill  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  differences  between 
English  and  Latin,  as  regards  idiom  and  style.  Professor  Sturgis.  2  hours. 
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Latin  104b.  Lucretius:  Selected  portions  of  the  De  Rerum  Na- 
tura  will  be  read.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  philosophy  of 
Epicurus.  The  student  will  also  be  required  to  do  some  work  in  textual 
criticism.  Open  only  to  those  who  have  had  five  years  of  Latin. 
Professor  Sturgis.  4  hours. 

Education  132b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Latin:  Methods  of 
teaching  Latin;  more  difficult  portions  of  third-  and  fourth-year  Latin 
translated;  syntax.    Professor  Sturgis.  2  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

Latin  200a.  Seminar  in  Juvenal:  The  Satires  of  Juvenal  will 
be  translated.  Some  work  in  textual  criticism  will  be  required  of  those 
taking  the  course.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  Roman 
morals  in  the  early  days  of  the  Empire.    Professor  Sturgis.      2  hours. 

Latin  201b.  Seminar  in  Juvenal:  A  continuation  of  work  begun 
in  Latin  200.    Professor  Sturgis.  2  hours. 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Reaves,  Associate  Professor  Duval,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Gossard,  Assistant  Professor  Altshiller,  Mr.  Meacham 

Mathematics  1  and  2  are  required  for  admission  to  the  College  of 
Engineering  and  should  preferably  be  taken  in  the  high  school.  Stu- 
dents who  select  mathematics  either  as  prescribed  freshman  work,  or 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  Group  II,  are  advised  to  take  Mathe- 
matics 5  and  9,  if  they  are  prepared  to  do  so;  otherwise  to  take  Mathe- 
matics 2  and  9. 

Mathematics  1,  2,  5,  and  9  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 
Primarily  for  U ndergradur.-es 

Mathematics  lb.  Solid  Geometry:  A  b  ief  review  of  portions 
of  plane  geometry  followed  by  the  usual  pn)positions  leading  to  the 
mensuration  of  solids.  Prerequisite,  one  year  of  plane  geometry.  Mr. 
Meacham.  2  hours. 

Mathematics  2.  Algebra:  A  careful  review  of  the  fundament-  * 
al  principles  followed  by  a  study  of  exponents  and  radicals,  theory 
of  quadratics,  graphs,  systems  of  equations,  complex  numbers,  ratio 
and  proportion,  progressions,  logarithms,  binomial  theorem.  Pre- 
requisite, one  year  of  algebra  and  one  year  of  plane  geometry.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Duval,  Assistant  Professor  Altshiller,  Mr.  Mencham. 

4  hours. 

Mathe^iatics  5.  College  Algebra:  Embracing  the  subjects  of 
imaginaries,  variables  and  limits,  permutations  and  combinations, 
binomial  theorem,  series,  undetermined  coefficients,  logarithms,  de- 
terminants, and  theory  of  equations.    This  course  presupposes  a  mini- 
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mum  of  one  and  one-half  years  in  algebra.  Professor  Reaves,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Duval,  Assistant  Professor  Altshiller,  Mr.  Meacham. 

4  hours. 

Mathematics  9.     Trigonometry:    Derivation  and  use  of  for- 
•  mulas,  solution  of  triangles,  trigonometric  equations  and  identities, 
graphs  of  functions,  computations  of  logarithms,  DeMoivre's  theorem. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  2,  or  5.  Professor  Reaves,  Associate  Profes- 
sor Duval,  Assistant  Professor  Altshiller,  Mr.  Meacham.  4  hours. 

Mathematics  Mb.  College  Geometry:  The  course  will  include 
many  topics  not  found  in  the  usual  high  school  course,  such  as  center 
of  similitude,  geometric  constructions,  modern  geometry  of  the  triangle, 
inversion,  harmonic  ratio,  poles  and  polars,  etc.  This  course  should 
prove  valuable  to  teachers  of  high  school  geometry.  Prerequisite, 
plane  geometry.    Assistant  Professor  Altshiller.  4  hours. 

Mathematics  14.  Analytic  Geometry:  Equations  and  their 
loci;  transformation  of  co-ordinates;  the  straight  line,  circle,  and  other 
conic  sections;  general  equation  of  the  second  degree;  introduction  to 
solid  geometry.  Prerequisite,  trigonometry.  Professor  Reaves,  Associ- 
ate Professor  Duval,  Assistant  Professor  Altshiller,  Mr.  Meacham. 

4  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Mathematics  Il5b.    Mathematical  Theory  of  Investment:  A 

course  for  students  of  business  and  public  affairs.  After  a  review  of 
the  necessary  algebraic  theory,  applications  are  made  to  the  following 
subjects:  interest,  annuities,  periodical  payments,  amortization,  valu- 
ation of  bonds,  sinking  funds,  depreciation,  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, probability  and  its  application  to  financial  problems.  Pre- 
requisite, Mathematics  5.    Professor  Reaves.  4  hours. 

Mathematics  117.  Calculus:  Course  in  differential  and  integral 
calculus.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  14.  Associate  Professor  Duval, 
Mr.  Meacham.  4  hours. 

Mathematics  118.  Calculus:  A  continuation  of  Mathematics 
117  with  numerous  applications  to  practical  problems.  Prerequisite, 
Mathematics  117.    Professor  Reaves,  Associate  Professor  Duval. 

4  hours. 

Mathematics  122b.  Differential  Equations:  Ordinary  and  par- 
tial differential  equations  with  applications  to  geometry,  physics,  and 
mechanics.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  118.  (Given  in  alternate  years- 
Given  in  1918-19.)    Professor  Reaves.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  125b.  Determinants  and  Theory  of  Equations: 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  14.    Professor  Reaves.  4  hours. 

Mathematics  126a.  Projective  Geometry:  Projective  forms 
and  relations,  the  principle  of  duality,  anharmonic  properties,  involu- 
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tion,  conies,  problems  and  constructions.  Text,  Cremona.  Prerequisite, 
Mathematics  117.    (Given  in  alternate  years.)  4  hours. 

Mathematics  I3la.  Advanced  Calculus:  A  course  based  on 
Goursat-Hedrick's  Mathematical  Analysis.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics 
118.    (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1917-18.)    Professor  Reaves. 

4  hours. 

Mathematics  132b.  Differential  Geometry:  A  study  of  curves 
and  surfaces.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  118.  (Given  in  alternate 
years.)    Professor  Reaves.  4  hours. 

Mathematics  135b.  Solid  Analytic  Geometry:  Prerequisite, 
Mathematics  14.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1918-19.) 
Assistant  Professor  Altshiller.  2  hours. 

Mathematics  136a.  Modern  Analytic  Geometry:  Homogene- 
ous co-ordinates,  anharmonic  ratio,  curves  of  the  second  order  and 
second  class,  poles  and  polars,  Pascal  and  Brianchon  theorems.  Pre- 
requisites, Mathematics  117  and  125.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given 
in  1918-19.)    Professor  Reaves.  4  hours. 

Mathematics  137a.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex 
Variable;  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  118.  (Given  in  alternate  years. 
Given  in  1917-18.)    Professor  Reaves.  4  hours. 

Mathematics  138b.  Higher  Algebra:  Fundamental  properties 
of  polynomials;  theory  of  linear  dependence;  linear  transformations 
and  combinations  of  matrices;  invariants,  bilinear  forms.  Prerequisites, 
Mathematics  118  and  125.  Text,  Bocher's  Introduction  to  Higher  Al- 
gebra. (Given  in  alternate  years.)  Associate  Professor  Duval.  4  hours. 

Mathematics  I4la.  Mathematical  Seminar:  The  purpose  of 
this  course  is  to  encourage  junior,  senior,  and  graduate  students  in 
general  mathematical  reading  of  a  somewhat  advanced  nature.  The 
subject  matter  will  vary  from  year  to  year,  but  will  include  some  such 
subjects  as  the  following:  theory  of  numbers,  higher  plane  curves,  fun- 
damental concepts  of  algebra  and  geometry.  At  hours  to  be  arrang- 
ed. Professor  Reaves,  Associate  Professor  Duval,  Assistant  Professor 
Gossard.  2  hours. 

Education  133b.  The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics: 
A  course  which  includes  the  study  of  methods  of  presenting  algebra 
and  geometry,  especially  the  more  difficult  topics;  the  fundamental 
aims  in  the  teaching  of  these  subjects;  and  methods  whereby  the  in- 
terest of  the  pupil  in  these  subjects  is  stimulated.  Open  to  those 
who  have  had  experience  in  teaching  algebra  and  geometry,  and  pro- 
spective teachers  who  have  completed  college  algebra.   Mr.  Meacham. 

2  hours. 
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PATHOLOGY 

Professor  Turley 

The  courses  in  pathology  are  open  to  all  students  of  college  rank 
on  the  approval  of  the  instructor  in  charge.  Pathology  may  be  com- 
bined with  bacteriology  for  a  major. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Pathology  lb.  General  Pathology:  A  study  of  the  abnormal 
functioning  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  the  conditions  produc- 
ing disease,  the  efforts  of  the  body  to  overcome  disease  and  regener- 
ate diseased  tissues,  disturbances  in  development,  circulatory  disturb- 
ances, retrogressive  processes,  progressive  processes,  inflammation,  and 
secondary  diseases.  Prerequisite,  Histology  1.  Texts,  Ziegler,  and 
Mallory  and  Wright.  4  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Pathology   101.     Special    Pathology:    A   course   of  lectures 
and  demonstrations  with  anatomical  material  illustrating  the  patholog- 
ical processes  of  the  several  organs.      Prerequisites,  Bacteriology  1 
and  Pathology  1.  4  hours. 

Pathology  102a.  Research  Pathology:  The  student  will 
pursue  a  definite  line  of  research  on  a  subject  of  pathology 
selected  after  consultation  with  the  instructor  in  charge.  This  course 
is  open  to  all  students  of  the  university  who  have  the  necessary  pre- 
requisites, and  is  designed  especially  for  those  who  take  major  work 
in  pathology.    Deposit  required.    Prerequisite,  Pathology  1.     4  hours. 

Pathology  103b.  Research  Pathology:  A  continuation  of 
Pathology  102.    Deposit  required.  4  hours. 


PHILOSOPHY 
Assistant  Professor  Cunningham 
Philosophy  3  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  philosophy. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 
Philosophy  3a.  Logic  and  Scientific  Method:  An  introduc- 
tory study  of  real  and  formal  logic,  including  methods  of  study,  prin- 
ciples of  argumentation,  proof,  and  inference.  This  course  aims  to  give 
the  student  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  study  of  scientifical- 
ly exact  methods  of  reasoning,  and  practice  in  using  them.  Texts, 
Dewey's  How  We  Think,  and  Jones'  Logic.  4  hour 

Philosophy  4b.    Introduction  to  Philosophy :  An  outline  stud 
of  the  field  of  philosophical  discussion,  with  an  indication  of  its  chief 
problems  and  methods  of  investigation.    Prerequisite,  Philosophy  3  or 
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one  year  of  university  work.     Jerusalem's  Introduction  to  Philosophy. 

4  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Philosophy  109b.  Esthetics:  A  study  of  the  more  important 
esthetic  theories  from  Plato  to  the  present  time,  together  with  some 
experimental  investigation  of  the  psychological  principles  of  esthetics, 
and  reconstructive  study  of  the  theory  of  art,  including  the  sense  of 
beauty  and  the  art  impulse.    Gordon's  Esthetics.  2  hours. 

Philosophy  llOa.  History  of  Philosophy:  A  general  survey 
of  philosophic  speculation  from  its  beginnings  among  the  Greeks  to  the 
present  time.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  Greek  philosophy 
through  Aristotle,  and  to  the  modern  period  from  Descartes  to  Hegel, 
The  characteristic  features  of  each  philosophical  system,  with  its  place 
and  influence  in  the  progress  of  human  thought,  will  be  shown.  Thilly's 
History  of  Philosophy.    Prerequisite,  Psychology  1,  or  Philosophy  4. 

4  hours. 

Philosophy  Ilia.  Modern  Philosophic  Thought:  A  brief 
survey  of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  background  for  a  more  careful  study  of  current  prob- 
lems. 2  hours. 

Philosophy  M2a.  Theoretical  Ethics:  A  critical  study  of  the 
chief  ethical  theories  and  an  evolution  of  the  fundamental  ethical  doc- 
trines with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a  tenable  theory  of  conduct.  A 
course  intended  to  aid  in  mastering  fundamental  problems  of  life  and 
character.   Dewey  and  Tuft's  Ethics.  2  hours. 

Philosophy  M3b.  Practical  Ethics,  or  Problems  of  Conduct 
in  the  Economic  and  Social  Life  of  Today:  A  study  of  problerris 
of  personal  morality,  health  and  efficiency,  self-control,  happiness,  etc., 
and  of  problems  of  public  morality,  patriotism  and  world-peace,  politi- 
cal purity  and  efficiency,  liberty  and  law,  industrial  wrongs  and  indus- 
trial reconstruction,  questions  of  social  reform,  the  future  of  the  race, 
etc.,  will  follow  a  brief  study  of  the  evolution  of  morality  and  of  the 
theory  of  morality.    Drake's  Problems  of  Conduct.  2  hours.  ( 

Philosophy  1 14b.  Advanced  Logic  and  Theory  of  Knowledge: 
Problems  in  modern  logic.  The  nature  and  the  validity  of  thought,  the 
theory  of  inference,  the  validity  of  knowledge,  scientific  induction  and 
deduction,  theory  of  judgment,  the  nature  of  hypothesis,  valuation  and 
purpose  in  their  logical  aspects,  knowledge  and  belief,  etc.  Prerequisite, 
Philosophy  3,  or  Philosophy  4,  2  hours. 

Philosophy  1115a.  Metaphysics:  An  advanced  course  which 
deals  with  the  various  conceptions  of  reality  in  the  historic  systems. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  current  problems  as  found  in  Pragmatism 
and  Neo-Realism.    Prerequisite,  Philosophy  4  and  110.  2  hours. 
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Philosophy  Il7b.  Apologetics:  This  is  a  course  in  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  a  study  of  those  fundamental  facts,  arguments,  and 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion  which  are  best  suited,  for  the  day 
in  which  we  live,  to  meet  current  objections  and  criticisms  and  to  prove 
Christianity  to  be  divine.  2  hours. 

Philosophy  Il3b.  German  Philosophy  Since  Kant:  This 
course  deals  with  the  Kantian  philosophy  and  its  developments 
through  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  and  the  Romanticists,  to  the  present 
time.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  furnish  the  philosophic 
basis  for  the  German  attitude  in  the  world  war.  ,        2  hours. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 
Philosophy     202b.    Problems  in  Philosophy:     A  seminar 
course  of  research  in  the  historical  and  critical  problems  of  philosophy. 
This  course  will  introduce  the  problems  of  contemporary  metaphysics. 

1  or  2  hours. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Professor  Soutar,  Assistant  Professor  Owen,  Miss  Revell 
The  teachers'  courses  in  physical  education,  namely,  Physical 
Education  141,  142,  143,  and  144,  may  not  count  toward  the  twenty- 
four  hours  in  education  required  in  the  School  of  Education  for  a 
teacher's  certificate,  but  may  count  as  free  electives  toward  a  degree. 

Courses  for  Men 

Physical  Education  I4la.  Teacher's  Course  in  Physical  Ed- 
ucation: Designed  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  of  athletics  and 
gymnastics.  Lectures  and  practice  are  given  in  football,  and  basket- 
ball.   Professor  Soutar.  4  hours. 

Physical  Education  142b.  A  continuation  of  Physical  Education 
141.  Takes  up  in  addition  track,  field  athletics,  and  organization  and 
management  of  gymnastic  classes.    Professor  Soutar.  4  hours. 

Courses  for  Women 

Physical  Education  143a.  Teacher's  Course  in  Physical 
Education:  Designed  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  of  athletics 
and  gymnastics.  Lectures  are  given,  with  practice  in  tennis,  hockey, 
basketball,  gymnastic  organization  and  management,  games  and  danc- 
ing. Prerequisites,  Physical  Education  51  and  52,  and  two  years  of  college 
work.  Students  who  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  work  may  enter 
the  class  by  special  permission  of  the  instructor.  Miss  Revell.  4  hours. 

Physical  Education  144b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Physical 
Education:  A  continuation  of  Physical  Education  143.  Takes  up  in 
addition  baseball,  track,  physical  measurements,  some  corrective  gym- 
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nasties,  and  playground  organization  and  management.  Miss  Revell, 
Professor  Soutar.  4  hours. 

PHYSICS 

Professor  Haseman,  Assistant  Professor  Rapp,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Stang 

The  work  of  the  department  of  physics  is  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  four  classes  of  students: 

(1)  Students  who  desire  a  general  knowledge  of  phenomena  and 
fundamental  principles  of  physics. 

Courses  1,  2,  10,  and  61  are  recommended. 

(2)  Students  who  desire  in  addition  to  a  general  knowledge  a 
scientific  working  knowledge  of  those  principles  of  physics  which  are 
essential  to  the  engineering  sciences. 

Courses  51,  52,  and  such  other  courses  as  students  are  pre- 
pared to  enter  are  recommended. 

(3)  Students  who  desire  to  select  physics  as  a  major  study  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  who  plan  to  follow  teaching  as  a 
profession. 

Courses  1,  2,  10,  100,  102,  103,  104,  105,  106,  107.  109,  and 
Education  146  are  recommended. 

(4)  Students  whp  desire  to  select  physics  as  the  major  subject 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  and  who  plan  to  follow  scientific 
work  in  the  industries  as  a  profession. 

Courses  1,  2,  10,  11,  65,  71,  100,  102,  104,  105,  106,  151,  161, 
and  171  are  recommended. 

The  department  will  in  general  recommend,  as  qualified  to  teach 
physics  in  a  high  school,  only  those  students  who  have  successfully 
completed  at  least  twelve  hours  in  physics  and  Education  146. 

Courses  1,  2,  61,  and  65  are  open  to  all  students. 

Courses  10,  11,  71,  and  109  are  open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted Physics  1  and  2,  and  trigonometry. 

Courses  51  and  52  are  open  to  students  who  have  completed  trigo- 
nometry.  They  may  be  substituted  for  Physics  1,  2,  and  10. 

Courses  100  to  107,  inclusive,  are  open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted courses  1,  2,  10,  and  Mathematics  118. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 
Physics  la.     General  Physics:    Mechanics,  sound,  heat.  A  be- 
ginning course  in  college  physics.   Fee,  $2.00.    Professor  Haseman. 

4  hours. 

Physics  2b.  General  Physics:  Electricity,  magnetism,  light. 
A  beginning  course  in  college  physics.  Fee,  $2.00.  Professor  Hase- 
man. 4  hours. 
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Physics  lOa.  Problems:  Problems  in  general  physics.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Stang.  2  hours. 

Physics  Mb.  Theory  of  Measurements:  The  theory  of  ex- 
perimental procedure  and  measurements,  theory  of  error,  accuracy, 
adjustment  of  data,  graphical  methods,  etc.    Professor  Haseman. 

1  hour. 

Physics  51a.  Mechanics,  Sound,  Heat:  Physics  for  engineer- 
ing students.    Fee,  $2.00.    Assistant  Professor  Rapp.  5  hours. 

Physics  52b.  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Light:  Physics  for 
engineering  students.  Fee,  $2.00.  Assistant  Professor  Rapp.    5  hours. 

Physics  61a.  Household  Physics:  A  study  of  those  principles 
and  processes  which  enter  into  the  physical  problems  and  appliances 
of  the  home;  laboratory  practice  in  simple  household  measurements 
and  tests.    Fee,  $2.00.  Assistant  Professor  Stang.  3  hours. 

Physics  65b.  Practical  Photography:  A  brief  study  of  the 
camera  and  its  accessories.  Exposing,  developing,  fixing,  printing,  en- 
larging, reducing,  lantern  slide  work,  etc.  Fee,  $6.00.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Stang.  2  hours. 

Physics  71b.  Laboratory  Arts:  Practical  exercises  in  solder- 
ing, electroplating,  electrotyping,  silvering  glass,  laboratory  cements 
and  waxes,  optical  projection,  etc.     Fee,  $3.00.     Professor  Haseman. 

1  hour. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Physics  lOOb.  Advanced  Physics:  A  study  of  those  funda- 
mental principles  of  mechanics  essential  to  theoretrical  physics.  Pro- 
fessor Haseman.  2  hours. 

Physics  102b.  Heat:  A  study  of  the  theory  of  heat  and  its 
phenomena,  including  an  introduction  to  elementary  thermodynamics. 
(Not  given  in  1918-19.)   Assistant  Professor  Rapp.  2  hours. 

Physics  I03b.  Heat:  A  laboratory  course  including  measure- 
ments of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  the  pressure  coefficient 
of  gases,  specific  heats  of  gases  at  constant  pressure,  temperatures  by 
means  of  the  thermopile  and  the  platinum  thermometer,  etc.  Must  be 
accompanied  or  preceded  by  Physics  102.  Fee.  $3.00.  (Not  given  in 
1918-19.)    Assistant  Professor  Rapp.  1  hour. 

Physics  104a.  Electricity  and  Magnetism:  The  general  theory 
of  potential,  lines  and  tubes  of  force,  fields  of  force,  and  influence  of 
media  as  applied  to  electrostatics  and  magnetism.  A  study  of  the 
electric  current  with  the  theory  of  electromagnetism  and  electromag- 
netic apparatus.    Professor  Haseman.  4  hours. 

Physics  105a.  Electricity  and  Magnetism:  Measurements  of 
current,  electromotive  force,  resistance,  capacity,  induction,  hysteresis 
loss,  calibration  of  electrical  instruments,  etc.    Must  be  accompanied 
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or  preceded  by  Physics  104.    Fee,  $3.00.     Assistant  Professor  Stang. 


Physics  106b.  Light:  A  study  ol  geometrical  and  physical 
optics.  This  course  will  include  the  theory  and  applications  of  lenses 
and  mirrors,  together  with  the  application  of  the  wave  theory  to 
diffraction,  dispersion,  interference,  polarization,  etc.    Assistant  Pro- 


Physics  107b.  Light:  Experimental  study  of  refraction;  inter- 
ference with  bi-prism,  grating  and  interferometer;  spectrum  analysis 
with  spectroscope;  polarization  with  polarimeter;  etc.  Must  be  accom- 
panied or  preceded  by  Physics  106.    Fee,  $3.00.    Assistant  Professor 


Physics  109.  Advanced  Laboratory:  Fee,  $3.00.  Professor 
Haseman,  Assistant  Professor  Rapp,  Assistant  Professor  Stang. 

*  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

Physics  110.  Seminar:  The  Hterature  of  physics.  Reports  on 
its  recent  developments.  Prerequisite,  fifteen  hours  of  physics.  Pro- 
fessor Haseman.  1  hour. 

Physics  I5lb.  Dynamo  Electric  Currents:  An  experimental 
study  of  the  physics  of  the  dynamo  and  of  the  electric  and  magnetic 
circuits.  Fee  $12.00.  Prerequisite,  Physics  105.  Assistant  Professor 
Stang.  4  hours. 

Physics  I6la.  Precision  Measurements:  The  laboratory  stand- 
ardization and  calibration  of  scientific  and  commercial  instruments. 
Fee  $6.00.  Prerequisites,  Physics  100,  102,  105,  106,  and  151.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Rapp.  2  hours. 

Physics  I7L  Industrial  Physics:  An  experimental  study  of 
industrial  problems  in  physics.  Fee  $3.00  per  credit  hour.  Prerequi- 
sites, Physics  100,  102,  105,  106,  and  151.  Professor  Haseman,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Rapp,  Assistant  Professor  Stang.    Credit  to  be  arranged. 

Education  146b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Physics:  Problems  of 
a  teacher  of  high  school  physics.  A  review  of  the  essential  principles 
of  elementary  physics.  Prerequisite,  Physics  1  and  2.  Professor 
Haseman.  2  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

Courses  200  to  221  are  open  to  undergraduates  only  by  permission 
of  the  head  of  the  department. 

Physics  200.  Research  Laboratory:  Professor  Haseman, 
Assistant  Professor  Rapp.  2  to  5  hours. 

Physics  210a.  Theoretical  Physics:  Dynamics.  Professor 
Haseman.  2  hours. 

Physics  2llb.  Theoretical  Physics:  Dynamics.  A  continu- 
ation of  Physics  210.    Professor  Haseman.  2  hours. 


1  hour. 


fessor  Rapp. 


2  hours. 


Rapp. 


1  hour. 
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Physics  220a.  Theoretical  Physics:  The  kinetic  theory  of 
matter.    Assistant  Professor  Rapp.  2  hours. 

Physics  221b.  Theoretical  Physics:  The  kinetic  theory  of 
matter.    A  continuation  of  Physics  220.    Assistant  Professor  Rapp. 

2  hours. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Professor  Nice 

Physiology  1  is  not  accepted  for  major  work. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Physiology  la.  Elementary  Physiology:  A  general  course  in 
physiology  dealing  with  the  various  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body. 
This  course  is  planned  especially  for  Arts  and  Sciences  students  who 
desire  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.   Deposit  required.  4  hours. 

Physiology  2b.  General  Physiology:  A  study  of  the  circula- 
tory system,  body  fluids  and  their  functions,  digestive  system,  diges- 
tion, secretion,  excretion,  metabolisms,  respiration,  animal  heat  and 
its  regulation.    Deposit  required.  4  hours. 

^  For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Physiology  lOla.  Advanced  Physiology;  This  course  is  plan- 
ned for  graduate  students  and  other  properly  qualified  persons  who 
wish  to  do  advanced  work  or  specialize  in  physiology.  Each  student 
is  required  to  read  classical  papers  in  physiology  and  carry  on  an  in- 
vestigation under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  in  charge.  Pre- 
requisites, Physiology  1  and  2,  or  their  equivalent.  2  or  4  hours. 

Physiology  102b.  Advanced  Physiology:  This  course  is  a 
continuation  of  Physiology  101.  2  or  4  hours. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

See  Government. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  Phelan,  Assistant  Professor  Ferriss,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Cunningham,  Assistant  Professor  Pierce 

Psychology  1  or  51  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  psychology 
and  e^ducation. 

Psychology  1,  3,  and  51  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work.  Edu- 
cation 114  and  127  may  be  counted  as  major  work  in  psychology. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Psychology  la.  Elements  of  Psychology:  An  introductory 
course  treating  the  following  topics:  sensation,  attention,  habits,  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  perception,  memory,  imagination,  reasoning,  instinct, 
feeling,  emotion,  volition,  and  personality.    Pillsbury's  Essentials  of 
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Psychology.  Students  of  maturity,  graduates  of  normal  schools  and 
training  teacher  departments,  and  those  having  experience  in  teach- 
ing, should  take  Psychology  51  instead  of  Psychology  1.  Professor 
Phelan,  Assistant  Professor  Cunningham,  Assistant  Professor  Pierce. 

4  hours. 

Education  2b.  Educational  Psychology:  See  Education.  Pro- 
fessor Phelan,  Assistant  Professor  Ferriss.  4  hours. 

Psychology  3b.  Vocational  Psychology:  This  is  a  course  in 
applied  psychology,  presenting  the  facts  and  theories  of  modern 
psychology  in  its  application  to  the  affairs  of  everyday  life.  While 
attention  is  given  to  the  general  principles  underlying  all  successful 
living,  it  is  expected  that  each  student  will  select,  as  his  chosen  field 
of  study,  some  hne  of  activity  in  which  he  may  possibly  engage. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  bearing  of  the  results  of  modern 
psychology  upon  law,  medicine,  the  ministry,  pharmacy,  engineering, 
journalism,  social  service,  advertising,  salesmanship,  and  industry. 
HoUingworth's  Vocational  and  Applied  Psychology.  Professor  Phelan. 

2  hours. 

Psychology  51a.  General  Psychology:  This  is  an  advanced 
course  considering  the  aims  and  methods  of  psychology,  the  facts,  laws, 
and  functions  of  mental  life.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for 
Psychology  1.    Judd's  Psychology.    Professor  Phelan.  4  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Psychology  lOlb.  Experimental  Psychology:  Introductory 
course.  Psychophysical  methods,  analysis  of  sensation,  reaction,  and 
study  of  the  common  senses.  Lectures  and  work  in  the  laboratory. 
(Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1917-18.)  Fee,  $1.00.  Professor 
Phelan.  4  hours. 

■"^  Psychology  102b.  Experimental  Psychology:  Special  senses; 
space  perception  and  illusions;  higher  intellectual  process.  Lectures 
and  work  in  the  laboratory.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in 
1918-19.)    Fee,  $1.00.    Professor  Phelan.  4  hours. 

Psychology  103a.  Comparative  Psychology:  This  course  is 
designed  to  present  the  facts  of  animal  Ufe  from  the  standpoint  of  be- 
havior. Watson's  Behavior  will  be  used  as  a  text-book.  Yerkes' 
The  Dancing  Mouse,  Jennings'  Lower  Organisms,  Watson's  Animal 
Education,  Washburn's  Animal  Mind,  and  recent  monograph  literature 
will  serve  as  guides  in  the  laboratory  work.  A  specific  investigation 
will  be  assigned  each  pupil  and  results  must  be  incorporated  in  a  term 
report.   Fee,  $1.00.    Professor  Phelan.  2  hours. 

Psychology  104a.  Genetic  Psychology;  This  course  considers 
the  general  field  of  genetic  psychology,  including  origins,  course,  and 
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factors  of  mental  development  in  the  race  and  in  the  individual. 
(Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1918  19.)  Assistant  Professor 
Cunningham.  2  hours. 

Psychology  105a.  Abnormal  Psychology:  A  general  survey 
of  the  laws  of  abnormal  mental  phenomena.  A  study  of  such  psychoses 
as  throw  hght  on  the  general  and  genetic  problems  of  psychology. 
Disorders  of  sensation,  memory  association,  emotion,  and  volition, 
order  of  failure  of  mental  functions;  a  statement  of  heredity.  Professor 
Phelan.  2  hours. 

Psychology  106a.  Social  Psychology:  This  course  studies 
the  social  relations  of  the  self  and  the  influences  which  determine 
feeling  and  action  in  the  individual  as  a  member  of  the  group.  A 
psychological  interpretation  of  social  attitudes  is  attempted  in  so  far 
as  it  depends  on  social  interrelationships,  suggestion,  imitation, 
fashion,  custom,  conventionality,  sects,  fads,  crazes,  mobs,  public 
opinion,  discussion,  and  compromise.    Professor  Phelan.         2  hours. 

Psychology  107b.  History  of  Psychology:  A  general  survey 
of  the  development  of  psychology  in  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern 
thought.  Aristotle,  St.  Augustine,  Aquinas,  Descartes,  Locke,  Kant, 
Lotze,  and  Wundt  will  be  studied  intensively  as  representatives  of 
distinct  periods.  Dessoir's  History  of  Psychology.  (Given  in  alternate 
years.   Given  in  1918-19.)   Assistant  Professor  Cunningham.  2  hours. 

Psychology  108b.  The  Psychology  of  Religion:  The  more 
important  phenomena  of  rehgion  are  studied  from  the  psychological 
point  of  view,  such  as  the  development  of  religion  in  the  individual, 
belief,  conversion,  revivals,  prayer,  mysticism,  etc.  Open  to  iuniors 
and  seniors.    Professor  Phelan.  2  hours. 

Psychology  Il6b.  Physiological  Psychology:  This  is  a  study 
of  the  general  relation  of  mind  and  body,  the  physiology  and  psycholo- 
gy of  the  brain,  spinal  cord  and  sense  organs;  the  phenomena  of  voli- 
tion, impulse,  inherited  and  acquired  habit,  emotions  and  attention,  and 
the  brain  as  a  center  of  mental  activity.    Professor  Phelan.    2  hours. 

Psychology  126b.  Methods  of  Teaching  Elementary  Psy- 
chology: This  course  is  specially  designed  for  teachers  of  psychology 
in  normal  schools  and  in  normal  training  classes  in  high  schools.  It 
will  consist  of  a  critical  survey  of  the  material  which  is  available  for 
courses  in  psychology  and  the  methods  of  teaching  it.  A  discussion 
of  the  adopted  text  and  a  comparison  of  other  standard  texts.  Pro- 
fessor Phelan.  2  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 
Psychology  201b.    Seminar  in  Psychology:    A  critical  study 
of  some  specific  problem  of  psychology,  such  as  the  investigation  of 
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the  emotions  or  advanced  work  in  comparative  psychology  with  labora- 
tory investigation  on  the  psychology  of  learning.    Professor  Phelan. 

1  or  2  hours. 

Psychology  203a.  Psychological  Clinic:  A  clinical  study  of 
mentally  deficient  children  with  opportunity  for  observation,  examina- 
tion and  diagnosis  in  city  schools  and  the  state  hospital  for  the  insane. 
This  clinic  serves  as  a  clearing  house  in  Oklahoma  for  the  mental  and 
physical  examination  of  exceptional  children.  Open  to  seniors  by 
permission.   Professor  Phelan.  1  to  2  hours. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
Miss  Anderson,  Mr.  Lee,  Miss  Barrett 
Public  Speaking  1  and  2  are  prerequisites  for  all  other  courses  in 
public  speaking. 

Public  Speaking  1  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 
English  5  (Argumentation)  may  count  as  major  credit  in  public 
speaking. 

For  courses  in  public  speaking  not  credited  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  see  "School  of  Fine  Arts." 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 
Public  Speaking  la.    General  Preparation:  Correct  breathing, 
defined  pronunciation,  distinct  articulation.  The  principles  of  gesture, 
pitch,  inflection,  tone-color,  and  emphasis.    Mr.  Lee,  Miss  Barrett. 

2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  2b.  General  Preparation:  A  continuation 
of  Public  Speaking  1,  together  with  oratorical  deUvery.  Mr.  Lee,  Miss 
Barrett.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  5a.  Advanced  Oratory:  An  advanced  course 
in  the  delivery  of  orations.    Mr.  Lee.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  6b.  Advanced  Oratory:  A  continuation  of 
Public  Speaking  5,  together  with  the  delivery  of  more  dramatic  forms 
of  literature.    Mr.  Lee.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  7a.  Dramatic  Reading:  A  study  in  the  oral 
interpretation  of  the  masterpieces  of  literature.  Material  will  be 
selected  which  will  serve  the  peculiar  needs  of  each  individual,  and 
also  serve  as  a  repertoire.  Prerequisites,  Public  Speaking  1  and  2. 
Miss  Barrett.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  8b.  Dramatic  Reading:  A  continuation  of 
Pubhc  Speaking  7.    Miss  Barrett.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  13a.  Vocal  Interpretation:  An  intensive 
study  of  selections  from  Browning,  Tennyson,  Dickens,  etc.  Mr. 
Lee.  2  hours. 
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Public  Speaking  14b.  Vocal  Interpretation:  A  continuation 
of  Public  Speaking  13,  together  with  a  study  of  some  of  the  masters 
of  interpretation.    Mr.  Lee.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  15a.  Debating:  A  study  of  the  principles 
of  argumentation  as  applied  to  debating.  Reports  and  discussions 
of  some  of  the  great  American  debates.  Prerequisite  for  Arts  and 
Sciences  students,  English  1.    Mr.  Lee.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  16b.  Debating:  A  practical  application  of 
the  principles  discussed  in  Public  Speaking  15.   Mr.  Lee.        2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  17a.  Effective  Speaking:  The  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  train  the  student  to  think  logically  on  public  questions, 
and  to  present  his  material  in  a  clear,  forceful  manner  before  an 
audience.    Mr.  Lee.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  18b.  Effective  Speaking:  A  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  discussed  in  PubUc  Speaking  17.    Mr.  Lee. 

2  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Education  138a.  Teacher's  Course  in  Public  Speaking: 
Investigation  of  the  methods  of  teaching  public  speaking  in  the  high 
schools.  A  discussion  of  the  problems  of  contests  in  oratory,  debat- 
ing, extemporaneous  speaking,  and  declamation.  For  those  who  show 
special  aptitude  for  the  work.  2  hours. 

SOCIOLOGY 
Professor  Dowd,  Mr.  Smith 

Sociology  1  may  not  count  as  major  work. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Sociology  la.  Elements  of  Sociology:  A  study  of  the  factors 
that  determine  social  life,  such  as  climate,  flora  and  fauna,  and  in- 
herited psychological  characteristics.  The  origin  and  development  of 
social  institutions.    Professor  Dowd.  4  hours. 

Sociology  2b.  Practical  Social  Problems:  A  study  of  the 
apphcation  of  general  sociological  principles  to  the  solution  of  current 
problems.    Professor  Dowd.  4  hours. 

Sociology  3a.  Rural  Sociology:  A  study  of  domestic  sani- 
tation, beautifying  of  home  and  yards,  relation  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren; problems  of  education,  the  family,  religion  and  civil  government 
with  special  reference  to  rural  populations.    Professor  Dowd.  2  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Sociology  lOOb.    Criminology:   A  study  of  the  causes,  preven- 
tion, and  treatment  of  crime,  including  an  investigation  into  the 
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hereditary,  anthropometrical,  psychological,  and  sociological  factors. 
Professor  Dowd.  2  hours. 

Sociology  iota.  Modern  Race  Problems:  A  study  of  the  negro, 
Indian,  Mongolian,  and  Jew,  in  the  light  of  their  racial  origin  and 
characteristics;  the  causes  of  race  conflicts  and  the  means  of  avoiding 
and  remedying  them.    Professor  Dowd.  2  hours. 

Sociology  102a.  Social  Evolution:  A  study  of  the  development 
of  society  from  the  savage  state  to  the  present,  in  respect  to  the 
economic,  familial,  political,  esthetic,  and  religious  life,  racial  hered- 
ity, physical  and  social  environment  as  modifying  factors.  Profes- 
sor Dowd.  4  hours. 

Sociology  103b.  Ethnology:  A  study  of  the  human  races,  theii 
physical,  intellectual,  and  social  characteristics.  (Given  in  alternate 
years.  Given  in  1917-18.)    Professor  Dowd.  2  hours. 

Sociology  104b.  Anthropology:  A  study  of  man  in  the  Hght  of 
archaeology,  physical  anthropology,  and  sociology.  (Given  in  alter- 
nate years.    Given  in  1918-19.)    Professor  Dowd.  2  hours. 

Sociology  105b.  Social  Aspects  of  Democracy:  A  study  of 
the  relation  of  self  government  to  the  problems  of  labor  and  capital, 
the  family,  religion,  Uterature,  art,  war,  education,  national  econo- 
my. DeTocqueville's  Democracy  in  America  is  used  as  a  text.  Pro- 
fessor Dowd.  2  hours. 

Sociology  106a.  The  Modern  City:  A  study  of  the  social  prob- 
lems of  American  cities,  such  as  slums,  tenement  house  reform,  sweat 
shops,  hours  and  conditions  of  labor,  public  health,  and  relief  of  the 
poor,  religious  and  charity  work,  recreation,  club  life,  fraternal  orders, 
libraries,  and  museums.    Mr.  Smith.  4  hours. 

V  Sociology  107b.  The  Modern  Family:  A  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  birth  restriction,  divorce,  economic  status  of  married  women, 
parental  obligation  of  impoverished  and  disrupted  famiUes,  care  of  the 
aged,  the  widowed,  and  orphaned,  domestic  architecture,  home  owner- 
ship, servant  problem.    Mr.  Smith.  ^  2  hours. 

Sociology  108a.  Social  Organization:  A  study  of  the  social 
center  and  all  co-operative  community  enterprises    Profesor  Dowd. 

2  hours. 

Sociology  109a.  Field  Work:  For  students  who  serve  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  some  public  or  private  institution  or  other  social  organ- 
ization. Credit  from  one  to  three  hours  according  to  the  merits  of  the 
service.    Professor  Dowd.  1  to  3  hours. 

Sociology  MOb.  Field  Work:  Continuation  of  Sociology  109. 
Professo:  Dowd.  1  to  3  hours. 

Sociology  Il5a.  The  Church  and  Social  Service:  A  study 
of  the  relation  between  the  church  and  the  recognized  interests  of 
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modern  society.  Methods  by  which  the  church  and  its  societies  may 
serve  urban  and  rural  communities.    Mr.  Smith.  2  hours. 

Sociology  Il6a.  Social  Legislation:  A  study  of  recent  state- 
aided  schemes  for  social  reform,  such  as  workingmen's  compensation, 
old-age  pensions,  national  labor  exchanges,  farm  colonies,  state  in- 
surance, mothers'  pensions,  etc.    Mr.  Smith.  2  hours. 

Sociology  Il7a.  Social  Reformers:  A  study  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  social  reformers  in  behalf  of  the  factory  acts,  'public  health, 
poor-law  reform,  organization  of  charity,  settlement  work,  and  all 
national  organizations  concerned  in  social  betterment.  Mr.  Smith. 

4  hours. 

Sociology  Il8a.  Recreation:  A  study  of  the  playground,  com- 
mercialized and  voluntary  recreations,  and  amusements.  Designed 
for  teachers  and  social  and  religious  workers.    Mr,  Smith.        2  hours. 

Sociology  Il9b.  Methods  of  Social  Service:  A  study  of  in- 
stitutions and  methods  through  which  social  needs  are  met;  the  in- 
stitutional church,  the  social  settlement,  the  charity  organization  so- 
ciety, etc.    Mr.  Smith.  4  hours. 

Sociology  I2lb.  Social  Psychology:  The  social  mind  and  its 
reaction  on  the  individual  mind;  the  problems  of  collective  behavior 
and  of  the  natural  social  groups.    Mr.  Smith.  2  hours. 

Sociology  123b.  Social  Conditions  in  Oklahoma:  An  in- 
vestigation of  social  conditions  in  Oklahoma,  with  a  study  of  remedies 
proposed  or  tried  in  Oklahoma  or  elsewhere.    Mr.  Smith.        2  hours. 


Primarily  for  Graduates 

Sociology  200b.  History  of  Sociological  Thought:  A  study 
of  the  principal  sociological  writers  in  France,  Germany,  England,  and 
the  United  States  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present.  Professor 
Dowd.  4  hours. 

Sociology  20la.  Sociological  Aspects  of  Art:  A  study  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  fine  arts  among  the  different  races  and 
nations,  investigation  of  the  development  of  the  characteristic  nation- 
al traits  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  expressed  in  art;  the  re- 
lation of  art  to  morals,  to  idealism,  and  to  economic  progress;  the 
causes  of  degeneracy  in  art,  etc.   Professor  Dowd.  2  hours. 

Sociology  202a.     Seminar  for  Research:    Professor  Dowd. 

1  to  3  hours. 

Sociology  203b.     Seminar  for  Research:    Professor  Dowd. 

1  to  3  hours^; 
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SPANISH 

Professor  Gimeno,  Assistant  Professor  Marin, 
Miss  Phipps,  Mr.  Echeverria 

Spanish  1,  2,  and  3  do  not  count  as  major  work. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Spanish  I.  Elementary  Spanish:  The  aim  of  this  course  is 
to  drill  the  student  in  correct  pronunciation  and  practical  use  of  the 
language  by  means  of  oral  and  written  exercises.  Elementary  gram- 
mar. Professor  Gimeno,  Assistant  Professor  Marin,  Miss  Phipps,  Mr. 
Echeverria.  4  hours. 

Spanish  2.  Intermediate  Spanish:  Spanish  composition  and 
reading  of  simple  modern  prose.  Grammar  continued.  Prerequisite, 
Spanish  1.  Professor  Gimeno,  Assistant  Professor  Marin,  Miss  Phipps, 
Mr.  Echeverria.  4  hours. 

Spanish  3a.  Spanish  Literature:  A  study  of  modern  Spanish 
literature,  especially  that  derived  from  South  American  sources,  with 
comments  in  Spanish.  Study  of  Spanish  foundation  continued.  Pre- 
requisites,  Spanish  1  and  2.  Professor  Gimeno,  Miss  Phipps.   4  hours. 

Spanish  4b.  Spanish  Literature:  A  study  of  modern  Spanish 
classics.  The  class  is  conducted  mainly  in  Spanish.  Prerequisites, 
Spanish  1,  2,  and  3.    Professor  Gimeno,  Miss  Phipps.  4  hours. 

Spanish  5a.  Spanish  Composition:  Nothing  but  Spanish  will 
be  spoken.  Grammatical  analyses  and  reading  of  the  works  of  the 
foremost  Spanish  authors.  Bello's  Grammar.  Phonology  of  Spanish 
used  in  Spanish  America.  This  course  is  especially  designed  for  stu- 
dents who  intend  to  teach  the  language.  Prerequisites,  two  years 
of  Spanish.    Professor  Gimeno.  2  hours. 

Spanish  6b.  Composition:  Continuation  of  Spanish  5.  Pre- 
requisites, two  years  of  Spanish  and  Spanish  5.      Professor  Gimeno. 

2  hours. 

Spanish  8b.  Commercial  Spanish:  Reading,  composition, 
and  grammar.  Great  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  commercial  corres- 
pondence. Prerequisites,  Spanish  1  and  2.  Assistant  Professor 
Marin.  4  hours. 

Spanish  9b.  Commercial  Spanish:  A  continuation  of  Span- 
ish 8.  Prerequisites,  Spanish  1,  2  and  8.  Assistant  Professor 
Marin.  4  hours. 

Spanish  lOa.  Spanish  Conversation:  Class  practice  in  speak- 
ing, with  a  study  of  idiomatic  forms.  Spanish  periodicals  will  be  read 
in  class  as  a  basis  for  the  conversation.  Further  material  will  be  ob- 
tained through  parallel  readings  and  the  American  press.  Professor 
Gimeno.  2  hours. 
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For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Spanish  Ida.    Drama:  The  study  of  Spanish  fiction,  drama,  and 
lyric  poetry.    Prerequisites,  two  years  of  Spanish.    Professor  Gimeno. 

4  hours. 

Spanish  102b.  Prose  and  Verse:  The  study  of  Spanish  fiction, 
drama,  and  lyric  poetry.  Prerequisites,  two  years  of  Spanish.  Pro- 
fessor Gimeno.  4  hours. 

Spanish  103a.  Cervantes  and  Don  Quixote:  A  study  of  the 
life  of  Cervantes  and  his  work.  This  is  an  advanced  course  open  to 
well-prepared  students.    Professor  Gimeno.  2  hours. 

Spanish  104.  Cervantes  and  Don  Quixote:  A  continuation 
of  Spanish  103.   Professor  Gimeno.  2  hours. 

Spanish  105a.  Spanish  Through  History:  Conducted  en- 
tirely in  Spanish.  Informal  talks  and  discussions  of  Spanish  history 
from  its  earliest  period  to  the  conquest  of  Granada.  Reports  and 
essays  in  Spanish.  Advanced  grammar  and  composition  twice  a 
week.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  spoken  and  written  language,  and,  incidentally,  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  Spanish  history  so  necessary  for  those  who  in- 
tend to  study  its  literature.    Assistant  Professor  Marin.    4  hours. 

Spanish  106b.  Spanish  Through  History  (Continued):  Infor- 
mal talks  and  discussions  of  Spanish  history  from  the  conquest  of 
Granada  until  the  present  day.  Reports  and  essays  in  Spanish.  Ad- 
vanced grammar  and  composition  once  a  week.  Assistant  Professor 
Marin.  4  hours. 

Spanish  108a.  The  Spanish  Novel  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury: A  study  of  the  modern  authors,  including  Alarcon,  Galdos,  Val- 
era,  Pardo-Bazan,  and  others.    Professor  Gimeno.  4  hours. 


ZOOLOGY 
Professor  Lane,  Mr.  Cross 

Zoology  1,  2,  and  3  are  general  culture  courses,  any  two  of  which 
will  fulfill  the  freshman  requirement  in  science;  they  may  not  be 
counted  as  major  work.  The  prospective  high  school  teacher  should 
take  all  three  as  the  minimum  necessary  for  his  preparation  in  this 
subject;  but  in  addition  he  will  find  it  highly  advantageous  to  pursue 
Zoology  25,  100,  102,  103,  104,  105,  and  Education  137. 

Zoology  2,  with  another  course  in  zoology  or  with  Botany  1,  is  re- 
quired for  admission  to  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Courses  100  to  107  inclusive  are  open  to  graduate  students  who 
have  had  not  less  than  twelve  hours'  previous  work  in  zoology,  but 
when  so  elected  will  require  additional  work  in  the  course. 
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Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Zoology  la.  General  Zoology:  A  survey  of  the  fundamentals 
and  generalizations  of  the  science  of  zoology  with  special  regard  to 
the  laws  of  life,  the  relationships  of  living  things,  and  such  biological 
problems  as  are  more  or  less  intimately  related  to  human  life,  welfare, 
and  culture.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  the  study  of  selected 
invertebrate  types  from  the  standpoints  of  structure,  physiology,  life 
history,  and  biological  relations.  Deposit  required.  Professor  Lane, 
Mr.  Cross.  4  hours. 

Zoology  2b.  General  Zoology:  An  elementary  consideration 
of  the  vertebrates  from  the  standpoints  of  structure,  physiology,  life- 
history  and  biological  relations.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  the 
study  of  the  fish,  frog,  and  mammal.  Required  of  prospective  medical 
students.    Deposit  required.    Professor  Lane.  4  hours. 

Zoology  3b.  Elementary  Animal  Ecology:  A  study  of  local 
animal  life  based  on  lectures,  assigned  readings,  field  trips  to  nearby 
points,  and  laboratory  work  on  the  classification  and  structural  charac- 
ters of  Oklahoma  animals.  Especially  designed  for  prospective  teachers 
and  students  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  abundant  local 
fauna.  No  prerequisite,  though  Zoology  1  is  recommended.  Deposit 
required.    (Given  in  alternate  years.    Given  in  1918-19.)    Mr.  Cross. 

4  hours. 

Zoology  25a.  Vertebrate  Zoology:  A  study  of  vertebrates 
from  the  standpoints  of  structure,  classification  and  biological  relations. 
Designed  for  students  who  do  not  expect  to  enter  the  School  of  Medicine. 
Deposit  required.   Professor  Lane.  4  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Zoology  lOOb.  Invertebrate  Zoology:  An  advanced  study  of 
the  development,  classification,  and  natural  history  of  the  inverte- 
brates. Prerequisite,  Zoology  1  and  2,  or  1  and  3.  Deposit  required. 
(Given  in  alternate  years.    Given  in  1918-19.)    Mr.  Cross.      4  hours. 

Zoology  I02b.  Comparative  Anatomy:  An  advanced  study  of 
the  structure,  classification,  and  paleontology  of  the  vertebrates.  Pre- 
requisite, Zoology  2,  or  25.  Deposit  required.  Professor  Lane.    4  hours. 

Zoology  I03a.  Vertebrate  Embryology:  A  study  of  the  essen- 
tials of  vertebrate  embryology  with  special  regard  to  organogeny  in  the 
chick,  pig,  and  man;  use  is  made  of  whole  mounts  of  embryos,  sec- 
tions, dissections,  and  models.  Prerequisite,  Zoology  2,  or  25.  Deposit 
required.    Professor  Lane.  4  hours. 

Zoology  I04b.  Heredity  and  Variation:  A  course  in  heredity 
and  variation,  including  such  topics  as  the  physical  basis  of  heredity, 
theories  of  heredity,  MendeUsm,  law  of  ancestral  inheritance,  the 
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practical  application  of  known  principles  of  heredity  to  the  problems 
of  the  animal  breeder,  eugenics,  and  the  modification  of  animals  by 
hereditary,  environmental,  and  other  influences.  Open  only  to  those 
who  have  had  one  year's  work  in  zoology,  botany,  or  physiology.  Pro- 
fessor Lane.  4  hours. 

Zoology  I05a.  Advanced  Animal  Ecology:  A  continuation 
of  Zoology  3,  deahng  with  the  general  principles  of  the  behavior, 
and  local  and  world  distribution  of  animals.  Prerequisites,  Zoology  1 
and  3.  Deposit  required.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1918-19.) 
Mr.  Cross.  4  hours. 

Zoology  I06a.  Special  Zoology:  A  course  on  special  phases 
of  zoology,  designed  particularly  as  an  introduction  to  the  work  usually 
done  in  the  Graduate  School  and  therefore  intended  for  major  stu- 
dents who  expect  to  enter  zoological  work  as  a  life  profession.  Stu- 
dents should  consult  the  instructor  before  enrolling  in  this  course.  De- 
posit required.   Credit  and  hours  to  be  arranged.    Professor  Lane. 

Zoology  I07b.  Special  Zoology:  A  continuation  of  Zoology 
106.  Deposit  required.  Credit  and  hours  to  be  arranged.  Professor 
Lane. 

Education  137b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Zoology:A  course  designed 
particularly  for  prospective  teachers  of  nature  study  in  the  public 
schools  or  zoology  in  high  schools.  Lectures  on  such  topics  as  the 
history  of  zoology;  the  pedagogical  value  and  methods  of  the  science, 
especially  in  its  relation  to  secondary  education;  outlines  of  courses 
for  public  school  and  high  school  curricula;  the  collection  and  preserva- 
tion of  zoological  material,  etc.  In  the  laboratory,  each  member 
of  the  class  is  given  practical  experience  in  teaching  zoology,  together 
with  a  critical  consideration  of  his  material  and  method.  Prerequisites, 
Zoology  1,  3,  and  25.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1918-19.) 
Mr.  Cross.  2  hours. 


Primarily  for  Graduates 
Zoology  200a.  Advanced  Zoology:  Problems  in  research 
Students  should  consult  the  instructor  before  enrolling  in  this  course 
Credit  and  hours  to  be  arranged.  Not  open  to  undergraduates,  except 
by  permission  of  the  head  of  the  department.  Deposit  required.  Pro- 
fessor Lane. 

Zoology  201  b.  Advanced  Zoology:  Problems  in  research 
Students  should  consult  the  instructor  before  enrolling  in  this  course 
Credit  and  hours  to  be  arranged.  Not  open  to  undergraduates,  except 
by  permission  of  the  head  of  the  department.  Deposit  required.  Pro- 
fessor Lane. 
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FACULTY 


Stratton  Duluth  Brooks,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 
President  of  the  University. 

Fredfik  Holmbreg,  B.  M. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Professor  of  Music. 

James  Shannon  Buchanan,  B.  S.,  LL.  D. 
Professor  of  History 

Joseph  Francis  Paxton,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Classical  Archaeology. 

Albert  Heald  Van  Vleet,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Botany. 

Roy  Gittinger,  Ph.  D. 

Dean  of  Undergraduates,  Professor  of  English  History. 

James  Huston  Felgar,  A.  B.,  M.  E.  » 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Sardis  Roy  Hadsell,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  the  English  Language. 

Jerome  Dowd,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Sociology. 

Theodore  Hampton  Brewer,  M.  A. 
Professor  of  English. 

Lucile  Dora,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  French. 

Roy  Temple  House,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  German. 

Warren  Waverley  Phelan,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education. 

William  Anton  Schmidt,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Educational  Administration. 

Eva  Ellsworth  Dungan,  Graduate,  Cornell  College,  Iowa. 
Professor  of  Public  School  Music  and  Piano. 

€harles  Francois  Giard,  Graduate,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Professor  of  Piano  and  Theory  of  Music. 
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Patricio  Gimeno,  B.  A.  ' 
Professor  of  Spanish. 

Paul  S.  Carpenter,  Graduate,  Combs  Broad  Street  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, Piiiladelphia. 
Associate  Professor  of  Violin. 

Oscar  Brousse  Jacobson,  F.  A.  B. 
Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

Lewis  Spencer  Salter,  B.  M.,  B.  A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Piano  and  Tiieory  of  Music. 

George  Frederick  William  Schmidt,  B.  M. 
Associate  Professor  of  Voice. 

Andrew  Robert  Ramey,  M.  A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Harriet  Julia  Hopkins,  B.  S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Domestic  Science. 

Emery  Nelson  Ferriss,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Alberta  Bragg,  Graduate,  American  Conservatory  of  Music,  Chicago 
Assistant  Professor  of  Voice. 

Lawrence  Nelson  Morgan,  A.  M. 
Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Mary  Fulton  Gibbons,  Royal  Academy,  Berlin,  Vienna. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Violin. 

Franz  Kuschan,  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Music. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music. 

Oscar  J.  Lehrer,  Graduate,  Industrial  Arts  and  Commerce  College, 
Austria. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music. 

Thomas  Franklin  Pierce,  A.  M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Sandford  Meddick  Salyer,  a.  M. 
Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Mollie  Anne  Peterson,  Ph.  B.  ^ 
Instfuctor  in  Domestic  Art. 

Clark  Snell,  B.  Mus. 
Instructor  in  Piano. 
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Carrie  Edna  Staggs,  B.  M. 
Instructor  in  Piano. 

Eva  Marie  Anderson,  B.  A. 

Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 

David  Matthew  Logan,  B.  A. 

Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Helen  Roberta  Barrett,  A.  B.,  B.  Exp. 
Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 

Mary  Eolian  Coppedge,  B.  A. 

Instructor  in  Education  and  Psychology. 

Joshua  Bryan  Lee,  B.  A. 

Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 

Jennie  Erickson  Loucks,  B.  A.,  B.  M. 
Instructor  in  Piano. 


Edith  Mahier,  Graduate,  Sophie  Newcomb  College,  Art  School. 
Instructor  in  Art. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 


The  School  of  Fine  Arts  is  on  the  third  floor  of  University  Hall. 
The  studios  and  class  rooms,  especially  fitted  for  the  work,  are  large, 
commodious,  and  sound-proof. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  offers: 

a.  Four  years'  work  in  the  theory  of  music,  in  piano,  in  voice,  in 
violin,  and  in  violoncello,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 

b.  Four  years'  work  in  art,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Painting,  in  Art  Education,  or  in  Domestic  Art,  depending 
on  which  line  of  work  is  chosen. 

c.  Four  5^ears'  work  in  expression,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachel- 
or of  Fine  Arts  in  Expression. 

d.  Courses  in  harp  and  in  cornet  and  other  band  and  orchestra 
instruments. 

e.  Graduate  work  in  piano,  voice,  and  violin  for  those  who  desire 
to  make  public  psrformances  and  repertoire  a  specialty. 

f.  Preparatory  work  in  piano,  voice,  violin,  and  violoncello. 

g.  Two  years'  work  in  public  school  music,  leading  to  a  certificate- 
as  Supervisor  of  Public  School  Music. 

DEGREES 

Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  prescribed  and  elective 
studies  in  music  as  outlined  below,  the  candidate  will  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  (B.  M.),  qualified  by  the  name  of  the 
department  in  which  the  major  work  has  been  done. 

Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  prescribed  and  elective  studies 
art  as  outlined  below,  the  candidate  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachel 
or  of  Fine  Arts  (B.  F.  A.),  qualified  by  the  name  of  the  departmen 
in  which  the  major  work  has  been  done. 

Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  prescribed  and  elective  studie 
in  expression,  the  candidate  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fin 
Arts  (B.  F.  A.),  in  Expression. 

Teachers'  Certificates 
Graduates  who  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  will  be  re 
ommended  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  a  teacher's  certificat 
as  supervisor  of  public  school  music,  provided  the  course  of  study  h 
included  Music  8,  9,  10,  Education  139  and  140,  Psychology  1  or  5 
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Education  2,  Group  I  in  voice,  and  such  other  courses  in  music  as  the 
dean  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  may  require. 

Graduates  who  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Art 
Education,  or  in  Domestic  Art,  will  be  recommended  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education  for  a  teacher's  certificate,  covering  the  field  in  which  they 
are  prepared  to  give  instruction,  provided,  that  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion includes  such  courses  in  education  and  psychology  as  the  dean 
of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  may  require. 

Students  who  have  completed  sixty  hours  of  work,  including  Music 
1,  5,  6,  8,  9,  and  10,  Education  139  and  140,  Psychology  1  or  51,  Educa- 
tion 2,  Group  I  in  voice,  and  English  1  and  2,  will  be  recommended 
for  a  temporary  certificate  as  Supervisor  of  Public  School  Music. 

RECITALS  AND  CONCERTS 

The  work  of  the  year  is  interspersed  with  concerts  and  public 
and  private  recitals.  The  location  of  Norman  makes  it  possible  for 
some  of  the  best  musicians  to  visit  the  city. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Such  organizations  as  the  orchestra,  band,  glee  club,  string  quar- 
tet, and  the  hke  are  maintained  each  year. 

The  orchestra  meets  twice  a  week  and  is  open  to  all  students 
who  can  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements.  Several  concerts  are 
given  during  the  season. 

The  choral  union  has  for  its  object  the  study  of  standard  oratorios, 
operas,  and  other  choral  works.  It  meets  once  a  week  during  the  second 
semester. 

The  band  is  organized  on  a  military  basis  and  furnishes  music  for 
military  drill  and  for  the  various  athletic  events,  besides  assisting  in 
concerts  during  the  year.     Two  rehearsals  are  held  each  week. 

The  men's  glee  club  has  a  membership  of  about  twenty-five. 
Membership  is  decided  by  competition.  Two  rehearsals  are  held  each 
week. 

The  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  is  an  organization  for  young  women. 
Two  rehearsals  are  held  each  week. 

The  glee  clubs  give  several  concerts  and  entertainments  during 
the  season. 

An  opera  is  given  each  season  by  university  talent. 

RENDER  MEDAL 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Samuel  P.  Render,  Esq.,  of  Oklahoma  City, 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts  is  holder  of  a  gold  medal  to  be  contested 
for  annually.  This  medal  is  presented  to  the  student  who  has  made 
the  highest  grade  in  the  study  of  harmony. 
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LETZEISER  MEDAL  IN  ART 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Letzeiser  &  Co.  of  Oklahoma  City  a  medal 
is  awarded  each  year  to  the  student  who  has  made  the  greatest  prog- 
ress in  art  during  the  year. 

CONCERT  COMPANIES 

Concert  companies,  consisting  of  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts  and  advanced  students,  are  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  concerts  on  the  university  extension  circuits. 

Trips  are  also  arranged  for  the  different  musical  organizations 
such  as  the  orchestra,  the  band,  the  glee  clubs,  and  the  quartets. 

INTERSCHOLASTIC  CONTEST 

An  interscholastic  contest  in  music,  in  art,  and  in  expression  for 
high  school  pupils  is  conducted  by  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  each  year 
in  connection  with  the  Interscholastic  Track  and  Field  Meet.  The 
winners  of  these  contests  receive  free  scholarships.  Particulars  will 
be  furnished  on  application  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

ADMISSION 

Applicants  may  be  admitted  to  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  as  candi- 
dates for  a  degree,  as  unclassified  students,  or  as  preparatory  students. 
Candidates  for  a  degree  are  admitted  either  to  first-year  work  without 
condition,  or  to  advanced  standing. 

Admission  to  First-Year  Work 

Applicants  for  admission  to  first-year  work  should  be  at  least 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  should  be  graduates  of  a  high  school  or  have 
had  an  equivalent  training. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  given  below  in  units: 

UNITS 


English  \   3 

One  Foreign  Language   2 

History     1 

Algebra   1 

*Piano  or  Violin    3 

Electives   5 


15 

*For  entering  the  department  of  art  three  elective  units  may  be 
substituted  for  these  units.    Candidates  who  cannot  secure  admission 
credits  in  music  may  take  these  courses  in  the  university,  but  withou 
university  credit. 

1.  For  admission  to  the  courses  in  piano,  or  in  voice,  students  mus 
have  completed  Landon,  Bertini,  Berger,  Vogt,  two  Clementi  Sonatinas 
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two  Kulau  -Sonatinas.  They  must  be  able  to  play  easy  compositions 
such  as  Schumann's  "Happy  Farmer,"  Schumann's  "The  Wild  Horse- 
man," Gurlitt's  "Consolation,"  Saeboeck's  "Lullaby,"  Godard's  "Waltz," 
Bohm's  "Mazurka,"  Kjerulf's  "Cradle  Song,"  BariUi's  "Cradle  Song." 
The  equivalent  of  any  of  the  above  may  be  substituted. 

For  the  satisfactory  completion  of  this  work  three  admission  units 
are  granted. 

2.  For  admission  to  the  courses  in  violin,  students  must  have 
completed  Kayser's  Etudes,  Book  I  and  II,  Schradieck's  Technic  (Sec- 
tion I),  Dancla's  six  Air  Varies,  or  the  equivalent  of  the  above-men- 
tioned works. 

For  the  satisfactory  completion  of  this  work  three  admission  units 
are  granted. 

3.  For  admission  to  the  course  in  violoncello,  students  must  have 
completed  Rummer's  Violoncello  Method,  or  the  equivalent. 

Credit  for  the  above  described  preparatory  courses  in  music  is 
given  only  on  examination. 

A  description  of  all  work  that  may  be  offered  to  satisfy  the  required 
or  elective  units  as  well  as  a  statement  of  the  ways  in  which  credit  may 
be  secured  for  work  done  in  high  school  may  be  found  under  the  head 
of  "Admission." 

Admission  as  Preparatory  Students  in  Music 
Students  taking  preparatory  courses  in  music  outlined  above  will 
be  classified  as  preparatory  students  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Admission  as  Unclassified  Students  in  Music 
Students  who  have  credit  for  the  required  admission  units  in  mu- 
sic but  who  are  otherwise  deficient  in  entrance  requirements  will  be 
enrolled  as  unclassified  students  and  allowed  to  take  such  technical 
work  in  music  as  may  best  suit  their  needs. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing  in  Music 

Applicants  may  secure  advanced  standing  for  technical  or  applied 
work  in  this  school  only  with  the  approval  of  the  department  concern- 
ed. Advanced  standing  for  academic  subjects  is  given  under  the 
regulations  adopted  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

FEES  AND  DEPOSITS 

Tuition  is  free  in  all  class  work  offered  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 
The  fees  and  deposits  and  rates  for  private  lessons  payable  by  stu- 
dents in  fine  arts  are  listed  in  "Fees  and  Deposits"  under  "General  In- 
formation." 
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PIANOS  FOR  PRACTICE 

Pianos  for  practice  may  be  rented  from  the  university,  or  from 
music  houses,  for  use  one  hour  a  day  at  a  cost  of  $0.75  to  $1.00  a 
month;  for  two  hours  a  day  at  a  cost  of  $1.50  to  $2.00  a  month.  A 
piano  for  exclusive  use  of  one  or  more  pupils  will  cost  from  $3.50  to 
$5.00  per  month. 

SPECIAL  RULES  AND   REGULATIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
OF  FINE  ARTS 

Students  regularly  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  will  not  be 
permitted  to  take  more  than  twelve  hours  of  work  besides  the  techni- 
cal (or  applied)  work  in  music,  expression,  or  art.  Eight  hours  shall 
be  considered  average  work.  This  rule  will  be  waived  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases.  No  student  who  has  received  a  mark  of  failure,  or 
who  has  a  condition  that  is  not  removed  on  or  before  the  first  Satur- 
day pf  the  following  semester,  shall  enroll  for  more  than  eight  hours 
outside  of  the  technical  work  in  music,  art,  or  expression. 

No  student  is  permitted  to  take  part  in  any  public  performance 
without  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Lessons  falling  on  legal  hohdays  will  not  be  made  up. 

Lessons  missed  through  a  student's  own  negligence  will  not  be 
made  up. 

The  art  department  reserves  the  right  to  keep  drawings,  paintings, 
etc.,  done  by  students,  for  the  university  art  collection.  A  student 
taking  away  drawings  and  paintings  without  permission  will  not  re- 
ceive credit  for  the' specimens  of  work  taken  away. 

Students  in  applied  music  are  required  to  attend  rehearsals  and 
take  part  in  public  performances  connected  with  the  university  when 
the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  thinks  it  will  benefit  the  stu- 
dents. This  rule  will  be  strictly  enforced.  Graduate  students  viola- 
ting this  rule  will  be  dropped  from  the  course. 

All  work  in  applied  music  and  art  cataloged  in  the  senior  year 
must  be  completed  in  residence  with  an  instructor  regularly  employed 
by  the  university.    No  degree  will  be  given  in  violation  of  this  rule. 

RULES  FOR  RECITALS 

Students  in  voice,  violin,  piano,  and  violoncello,  who  are  pursuing 
the  regular  fine  arts  course,  must  attend  at  least*  two-thirds  of  the 
pupils'  recitals  given  each  semester.  Special  fine  arts  students,  those 
enrolled  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  taking  applied  music  only, 
and  students  enrolled  in  any  other  school  or  college  in  the  university 
and  taking  applied  music  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  are  required  to 
attend  at  least  one-half  the  pupils'  recitals  each  semester.  Attend- 
ance is  not  required  of  special  students  in  applied  music  who  are  taking 
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preparatory  work.    Students  violating  this  rule  are  conditioned  in  ap- 
plied music  until  the  deficiency  is  removed.  The  above  rules  do  not 
apply  to  any  musical  entertainments  where  admission  is  not  free. 
CREDIT  FOR  WORK  DONE  IN  M USICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Credit  will  not  be  given  to  any  student  for  work  in  musical  organ- 
izations until  such  student  has  been  a  member  of  an  organization  for 
one  semester.  After  the  above  requirements  have  been  fulfilled 
credit  may  be  received  toward  a  B.  M.  degree  as  follows: 

For  work  in  orchestra,  one-half  hour  credit  a  semester. 

For  work  in  glee  club,  one-half  hour  credit  a  semester. 

For  work  in  band,  one-half  hour  credit  a  semester. 

For  work  in  chorus,  one-half  hour  credit  a  semester. 

Absences  from  rehearsals  will  be  checked  against  a  student  in 
this  work  under  the  rules  that  govern  work  in  regular  classes  of  the 
university. 

Not  more  than  four  hours'  credit  for  work  done  in  any  one  of 
the  above-mentioned  organizations  will  be  granted  toward  a  degree. 
EXEMPTIONS  FROM  PRESCRIBED  WORK 

Students  presenting  entrance  credit  for  two  units  of  French,  Ger- 
man, or  Italian,  in  addition  to  the  two  units  foreign  language  required 
for  admission,  will  be  relieved  from  one  year  of  foreign  language  in 
the  fine  arts  course;  similarly,  those  with  one  extra  unit  will  be  re- 
lieved from  one  semester  of  the  foreign  language  requirement.  In  all 
such  cases  elective  hours  must  be  substituted. 

ENROLLMENT  AND  CHANGE  OF  STUDIES 

Students  may  enroll  in  applied  or  technical  work  in  music,  expres- 
sion, or  art  at  any  time  in  a  semester,  but  to  complete  regular  courses 
they  should  enter  at  the  beginning  of  a  semv  iter. 

Students  must  enroll  in  theoretical  course^  in  music  or  art  at  the 
beginning  of  the  semester,  except  as  provided  for  in  the  rules  for 
"Change  of  Studies." 

For  additional  information  about  enrollment  .ee  "Method  of  En- 
rollment" under  "General  Information." 

MILITARY  TRAINING  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Miliujry  training  is  required  of  all  male  students  during  the  first 
two  years  they  are  in  the  university,  for  full  information  see  "Re- 
gulations Governing  Military  Training,"  uncier  ' f  eneral  Information." 

All  students,  both  men  and  women,  not  taking  military  training 
during  the  first  year  they  are  in  the  university  are  required  to  take 
physical  education,  unless  excused  by  the  faculty. 

Those  who  enter  the  university  with  one  year  advanced  standing, 
however,  are  excused  from  the  physical  education  requirement. 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  IN  ART 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSES    LEADING   TO    BACHELOR  OF 
FINE  ARTS  DEGREE  IN  PAINTING,  IN  ART 
EDUCATION,  AND  IN  DOMESTIC  ART 
Freshman  Year 


First  Semester 
Course  Hours 
Art  1  (Drawing  from  Antique)  4 

EngUsh  1   4 

French  1  4 

Elective  ^   .   2 

Art  9  (Perspective)  2 

Mil.  Tr'g  1  or  Phys.  Ed.  1  or  51 


Second  Semester 
Course  Hours 
Art  2  (Still  Life  Painting) ...  4 

English  2   4 

French  2   4 

Elective   ...  4 

Mil.  Tr'g  2  or  Phys.  Ed.  2  or  52 


Total  16 

Sophomore  Year 


Total  16 


Art  3  or  Art  43  4 

Art  11  (History  of  Painting).  2 

Italian  1   4 

History  159   4 

Elective  .   2 

Military  Training  3  


Art  4  or  Art  44   4 

Art  12  (History  of  Painting).  2 

Itahan  2   4 

History  160   4 

Art  14(  History  of  Architecture)  2 

Military  Training  4  

Total  16 


Total  16 
Junior  and  Senior  Years 

In  addition  to  the  required  work  of  the  first  two  years  the  candidate 
must  take  sufficient  work  to  make  a  total  credit  of  120  hours.  At  least 
fifty  hours  of  the  total  work  must  be  art  courses.  The  particular 
courses  to  be  selected  will  depend  upon  the  major  line  of  interest  and 
should  be  selected  with  the  advice  of  the  head  of  the  department  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

a.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Painting 
will  find  the  following  courses  especially  applicable: 


Course  Hours 

Art  5.    Life  Drawing  4 

Art  7.    Painting,  Figure  and 

Landscape  4 

Art  13.  History  of  S(;ulpture.-  2 
Art  62.  Commercial  Illustration  4 
Music  60.   Applied  Esthetics.  2 


Course  Hours 

Art  6.    Portrait  Painting  4 

Art  8.    Painting,  Figure  and 

Landscape.-L  4 

Classical  Archaeology  4. 

Greek  Sculpture   4 
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b.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Art 
Education  should  select  the  courses  especially  suitable  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  teachers  of  art,  as  outlined  below: 


Course  Hours 
Art  23.  Home  Architecture . .  2 
Art  41.  Water  Color  Painting  2 
Art  43.    Design  &  Composition  4 

Art  48.    Applied  Design  4 

Art  51.    Theory  and  Practice 

of  Teaching  Art   2 

Art  62.    Commercial  Illus  4 

Psychology  1.    Elements  of 

Psychology   4 

Music  60.    Applied  Esthetics  2 

c.  Candidates  for  the  degree 
Art  will  find  the  following  courses 
Art  23.    Home  Architecture. _  2 

Art  25.   Costume  Design  2 

Art  27.  Home  Decoration  ...  2 
Art  43.  Design  &  Composition  4 
Psychology  1.    Elements  of 

Psychology  4 

Art  51.    Theory  and  Practice 

of  Teaching  Art   2 

Music  60.    Applied  Esthetics  2 


Course  Hours 

Art  28.    Home  Decoration   2 

Art  44.  Design  &  Composition  4 
Art  47.    Stenciling  and  Wood 

Block  Printing   2 

Art  49.    Applied  Design   4 

Art  52.    Theory  and  Practice 

of  Teaching  Art   2 

Education  2.  Educational 

Psychology   4 

Education  130  or  129.  Practice 

Teaching   2 

of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Domestic 
especially  applicable: 

Art  22.    Textiles   2 

Art  44.    Design  &  Composition  4 

Art  26.    Costume  Design  2 

Art  28.  Home  Decoration  ...  2 
Education  2.  Educational 

Psychology  4 

Art  52.    Theory  and  Practice 

of  Teaching  Art  2 


Recommended  Electives 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses  it  is  recommended  that  all  stu- 
dents of  art  take  German  1  and  2,  Public  Speaking  1  and  2,  Philosophy 
109,  and  Music  10,  and  enough  additional  hours  selected  from  the  fol- 
lowing list  to  make  a  total  of  120  hours.  Other  courses  not  in  this  list, 
if  approved  by  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  may  be  substituted. 
Botany  8.  Landscape  Garden-  Botany  7.    Household  Botany  2 

ing   2         Classical  Archaeology  2.  The 

Classical  Archaeology  1.    The  Private  Life  of  the  Ro- 

PrivateLifeof  the  Greeks.  2  mans   2 

Classical  Archaeology  3.  Myth-  Classical  Archaeology  4.  Greek 

ology  of  the  Greeks  and  Sculpture  4 

Romans  4         Domestic  Science  6.    Foods..  2 

Domestic  Science  5.  Food  Prod-  Education  101.    Principles  of 

ucts   .  2  Education  4 
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Course  Hours 

Domestic  Science  14.  Home 
Administration  2 

Domestic  Science  23. 

Textiles   2 

Education  115.  Vocational  Ed- 
ucafion   4 

English  and  American 
Literature,  any  course 

Mechanical  Drawing  1.  Ele- 
ments of  Mechanical 
Drawing  2 

Modern  Languages, 
advanced  courses 


Course  Hours 
Education  106.  Elementary 

Education  4 

Education  117.  School  Hygiene  2 
Education  108,  Secondary 

School  Methods  4 

Education  121,  Principles 

of  Method   4 

Education  124.  Education 

Through  Play  2 

History  13.    History  of  Civili- 
zation   4 

Mechanical  Drawing  2  2 

Sociology  201.  Sociological 

Aspects  of  Art   2 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSE  IN  EXPRESSION 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSES   LEADING    TO    BACHELOR  OF 
FINE  ARTS  DEQREE  IN  EXPRESSION 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Expression 
must  complete  Groups  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  in  expression  in  addition  to  the 
courses  in  the  following  outline: 

Freshman  Year 


First  Semester 
Course  Hours 

English  1  4 

German  1,  or  French  1.  4 

Public  Speaking  1  2 

Mil.  Tr'g  1  or  Phys.  Ed.  1  or  51 


Second  Semester 
Course  Hours 

English  2  4 

German  2,  or  French  2  .4 

Public  Speaking  2  2 

Mil.  Tr'g  2  or  Phys.  Ed.  2  or  52 

Total  10 


Total  10 

Sophomore  Year 

Public  Speaking  7   2         Public  Speaking  8   2 

English  108   4         English  109  4 

English  111  4         English  112  4 

MiUtary  Training  3   Mihtary  Training  4  

Total    10  Total  10 

Junior  Year 

Public  Speaking  13  2         Public  Speaking  14   2 

Public  Speaking  101   2         Public  Speaking  102  2 

English  106  4         English  107  4 

English  116   2 

Total     8  Total  10 

Senior  Year 

Public  Speaking  9   2         Public  Speaking  10  2 


Education  138  2 

Elective   4 

Total  8 


Education  131  2 

Elective  4 


Total  8 

Note:  Students  expecting  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  should 
include  Psychology  1  and  Education  2  in  their  electives. 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  IN  MUSIC 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSES    LEADING   TO    BACHELOR  OF 
MUSIC  DEGREE  IN  THEORY  OF  MUSIC 

Candidates  for  the  B.  M.  degree  in  Theory  of  Music  must  complete 
Groups  I,  II,  and  III  in  piano,  in  voice,  in  violin,  or  in  violoncello,  in 
addition  to  the  courses  in  the  following  outline: 


Freshman 

First  Semester 
Course  Hours 

Music  1  (Harmony)  4 

Music  5  (History  of  Music)  2 

English  1   4 

Public  Speaking  1   2 

Mil.  Tr'g  1  or  Phys.  Ed.  1  or  51 

Total  12 


Year 

Second  Semester 
Course  Hours 

Music  2  (Harmony)   4 

Music  6  (History  of  Music). __  2 

English  2   4 

Public  Speaking  2   2 

Mil.  Tr'g  2  or  Phys.  Ed.  2  or  52 

Total  12 


Sophomore  Year 

Music  3  (Counterpoint)  2         Music  4  (Counterpoint)  2 

German  1,  or  French  1  4         German  2,  or  French  2  4 

Elective  2         Elective   2 

Mihtary  Training  3   _  Military  Training  4  


Total  8 


Total  8 


Junior  Year 


Music  100  (Canon)   2 

Music  7  (Musical  Forms)  2 

Music  102  (Instrumentation)  2 
Music  60  (Applied  Esthetics)  2 

Total  8 


Music  101  (Fugue),  or 
Music  104  (Musical  Analysis)  2 

Elective    2 

Music  103  (Instrumentation)..  4 

Total  8 


Senior  Year 

Music  105  (Composition)          4         Music  106  (Composition)  

Music  107(Adv.Hist.of  Music)  2  Music  108  (Adv.  Hist,  of  Music)  2 
Elective   4         Music  109(Adv.Instrumentation)2 

Total    10  Total  8 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES    LEADING    TO    BACHELOR  OF 
MUSIC   DEGREE  IN  PIANO 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  in  Piano  must  com- 
plete Groups  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  in  piano  in  addition  to  the  courses  in  the 
following  outline: 


Fresh 

First  Semester 
Course  Hours 

Music  1  (Harmony)    4 

Music  5  (Hist,  of  Music)  2 

English  1   4 

Mil.  Tr'g  1  or  Phys.  Ed.  1  or  51 

Total  10 


Year 

Second  Semester 
Course  Hours 

Music  2  (Harmony )   4 

Music  6  (Hist,  of  Music)  2 

English  2   4 

Mil.  Tr'g  2  or  PI,ys.  Ed.  2  or  52 

Total  10 


Sophomore  Year 


Music  3  (Counterpoint)   2 

German  1,  or  French  1   4 

Elective   2 

Military  Training  3  


Music  4  (Counterpoint)   2 

German  2,  or  French  2   4 

Elective   2 

Military  Training  4  


Total  8 


Total  8 


Music  100  (Canon)   2 

Music  7  (Musical  Forms)   2 

Music  110  (Mus.  Pedagogy)--  2 

Music  60  (Applied  Esthetics)  2 

Total  8 


Year 

Music  101  (Fugue)  or  Music 
104  (Musical  Analysis)  2 

Music  111  (Theory  of  Teach- 
ing Piano)   2 

Elective  __.  2 

Total  6 


Senior  Year 


Music  102  (Instrumentation) .  2 
Music  112  (Practice  of  Teach- 
ing Piano)   2 

Elective  2 


Music  103  (Instrumentation).  4 
Music  113  (Practice  of  Teach- 
ing Piano)  2 


Total  6 


Total  6 
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OUTLINE    OF  COURSES    LEADING    TO    BACHELOR  OF 
MUSIC  DEGREE  IN  VOICE 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  in  Voice  must  com- 
plete Groups  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  in  voice  in  addition  to  the  courses  in  the 
following  outline: 


Freshman  Year 


First  Semester 
Course  Hours 

Music  1  (Harmony)  4 

Music  5  (Hist,  of  Music)  2 

English  1  4 

Mil.  Tr'g  1  or  Phys.  Ed.  1  or  51 


Second  Semester 
Course  Hours 

Music  2  (Harmony)  4 

Music  6  (Hist,  of  Music)  2 

English  2  4 

Mil.  Tr'g  2  or  Phys.  Ed.  2  or  52 


Total  10 


Total  10 


Sophomore  Year 


Music  3  (Counterpoint)  2 

German  1  -___4 

Elective   -2 

Military  Training  3  

Total  8 


Music  4  (Counterpoint)  2 

German  2    4 

Elective  2 

Military  Training  4  

Total  8 


Music  100  (Canon)  2 

Music  7  (Musical  Forms)   2 

Music  110  (Mus.  Pedagogy)... 2 

ItaHan  1   4 

Music  60  (Applied  Esthetics)  2 

Total  12 


Year 

Music  101  (Fugue),  or  Music  104 

(Musical  Analysis)  2 

Music  114  (The  Theory  of 

Teaching  the  Art  of  Singing)  2 
Italian  2  4 

Total  8 


Senior  Year 

Music  102  (Instrumentation)  ..2         Music  103  (Instrumentation)  _. 4 

Music  115  (The  Practice  of  French  2  4 

Teachingthe  Art  of  Singing)  2 
French  1    .  4 

Total  8 


Total  8 
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OUTLINE  OF    COURSES    LEADING    TO  BACHELOR  OF 
MUSIC  DEGREE  IN  VIOLIN  OR  VIOLONCELLO 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  in  Violin  or  in  Violon- 
cello must  complete  Groups  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  in  violin  or  in  violoncello, 
in  addition  to  the  courses  in  the  following  outline: 


Freshm 

First  Semester 
Course  Hours 

Music  1  (Harmony)  4 

Music  5  (Hist,  of  Music)  2 

English  1  4 

Mil.  Tr'g  1  or  Phys.  Ed.  1  or  51 

Total  10 


an  Year 

Second  Semester 
Course  Hours 

Music  2  (Harmony)    4 

Music  6  (Hist,  of  Music)  2 

English  2  4 

Mil.  Tr'g  2  or  Phys.  Ed.  2  or  52 

Total  10 


Sophom 

Music  3  (Counterpoint)  2 

German  1,  or  French  1   4 

Elective  2 

Mihtary  Training  3  

Total  8 


re  Year 

Music  4  (Counterpoint)   2 

German  2,  or  French  2   4 

Elective     2 

Military  Training  4  

Total  8 


Junio 

Music  100  (Canon)  2 

Music  7  (Musical  Forms)   2 

Music  110  (Mus.  Pedagogy)  2 
Music  60  (Applied  Esthetics)  2 

Total  8 


Year 

Music  101  (Fugue),  or  Music 
104  (Musical  Analysis)  2 

Music  116  (The  Theory  of 
Teaching  Violin)  2 

Elective   2 

Total  6 


Senior  Year 


Music  102  (Instrumentation) .  2 
Music  117  (Practice  of 

Teaching  Violin)   2 

Elective     2 


Music  103  (Instrumentation).  4 
Music  118  (Practice  of  Teach- 
ing Violin)  2 


Total  6 


Total  6 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


Credit  will  be  given  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  not 
more  than  twenty-seven  hours  in  the  history  and  theory  of  music  and 
in  the  history  of  art.  Art  1  and  2,  however,  will  be  accepted  for  eight 
hours'  credit,  in  addition  to  the  above. 

Courses  marked  "a"  are  first  semester  courses.  Second  semester 
courses  are  marked  "b."  Courses  with  no  letter  attached  are  given 
both  semesters. 

Students  may  take  six  hours'  studio  work  for  two  hours'  credit  in 
the  following  courses  Art  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  43,  44,  48,  49,  62. 

ART 

Associate  Professor  Jacobson,  Miss  Peterson,  Miss  Mahier 
Academic  Art 
Associate  Professor  Jacobson,  Miss  Mahier 

Art  la.  Drawing  from  tne  Antique:  Freehand  drawing  from 
casts  and  the  antique  in  charcoal.  Training  in  the  construction  of 
form  in  a  simple  and  correct  manner.  The  student  is  taught  to  per- 
ceive planes  and  values,  light  and  shade,  and  to  economize  time  and 
effort  in  producing  effect.  A  foundation  is  laid  for  further  training 
in  more  advanced  work  in  drawing,  painting,  design,  modeling  and  the 
industrial  arts.    Twelve  hours  studio  work  a  week.  4  hours. 

Art  2b.  Still  Life  Painting:  Drawing  in  charcoal  and  painting 
in  oil  from  still  life.  The  study  of  color  begins  in  these  classes;  first 
through  the  painting  of  simple  masses  of  form,  such  as  are  found  in 
vases,  fruits  and  vegetables;  later  more  difficult  combinations  with  re- 
flected lights  and  values,  such  as  are  found  in  metal  or  other  mater- 
ial. Special  attention  to  form,  color,  value,  and  texture.  Study  of 
drapery.  Prepares  the  student  for  portrait  and  landscape  painting. 
Twelve  hours  studio  work.  4  hours. 

Art  3a.  Portrait  and  Figure  Drawing:  Drawing  in  charcoal 
and  other  mediums  from  the  cast  alternating  with  drawing  from  the 
head  of  living  model.  Sketching  of  costumed  figure  in  black  and  white 
or  in  simple  color.  The  aim  of  this  class  is  to  enable  the  student  to 
grasp  the  essential  character  of  the  model.  Firm  construction  in 
drawing  is  insisted  on.    Deposit  required.  4  hours. 

Art  4b.    Portrait  and  Figure  Drawing:    Continuation  of  Art  3 
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throughout  the  second  semester  alternating  with  advanced  still  life 
painting  in  color.    Deposit  required.  4  hours. 

Art  5a.  Life  Drawing:  Drawing  from  full  length  figure,  cast, 
and  living  model.  Sketching  the  figure  in  action.  Facility  in  con- 
struction, correctness  of  proportion  and  values,  and  observation  of 
character  are  the  essentials  worked  for  in  the  study  of  the  figure.  De- 
posit required.  4  hours. 

Art  6b.  Portrait  Painting:  Portrait  painting  in  color.  The 
character  pose  and  expression  of  the  model  is  the  special  study  in 
these  classes.  The  development  of  the  background  and  atmospheric 
relief  are  called  for.    Elements  of  composition.    Deposit  required. 

4  hours. 

Art  7a.  Figure  and  Landscape  Painting:  Painting  in  oil  from 
head  and  full  length  figure  with  special  attention  to  composition  and 
pictorial  design.  Landscape  painting  in  the  open  when  weather  per- 
mits. In  this  work  nature  is  the  model.  The  powers  of  observation 
are  strengthened.  Color  in  nature  is  studied,  also  the  effect  of  atmos- 
phere on  color.  Judgment  in  selective  composition  is  developed.  De- 
posit required.  4  hours. 

Art  8b.  Figure  and  Landscape  Painting:  Continuation  of 
Art  7.    Preparation  of  individual  art  exhibition.    Deposit  required 

4  hours. 

Art  9a.  Perspective:  The  laws  of  perspective  and  their  ap- 
plication to  pictorial  purposes.  2  hours. 

Art  Education 
Miss  Mahier 

Art  41a.  Water  Color  Painting:  Practice  in  painting  in 
water  color  from  still  life  and  vegetable  forms.  Rendering  of  archi- 
tecture and  landscape.  2  hours. 

Art  43a.  Design  and  Composition:  A  study  of  the  element- 
ary fundamental  principles  of  constructive,  decorative,  and  pictorial 
art.  The  application  of  the  problems  to  the  original  studies  in  space 
and  light  and  dark  composition  showing  proper  construction  and  growth, 
distribution  of  light  and  dark,  and  harmonious  schemes  of  color.  De- 
posit required.  4  hours. 

Art  44b.  Design  and  Composition:  The  principles  of  Art  43 
are  adapted  in  making  pattern  decoration  for  stenciling  and  wood 
block  printing  and  to  objects  of  utility  in  the  round.  The  study  of  the 
relation  of  design  to  the  use  of  the  object,  the  adaptation  oi  suitable 
ornamentation  and  beauty  of  line  and  color  in  the  motives  used. 
Problems  in  lettering.  Prerequisite,  Art  .3.  Deposit  required.  4  hours. 

Art  47b.  Stenciling  and  Wood  Block  Pr  inting:  The  principles 
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of  design  and  composition  (Art  43  and  44)  are  applied  to  surface  dec- 
oration, stenciling,  and  wood  block  printing  on  textiles,  paper,  and 
leather.    Prerequisite,  Art  44.  2  hours. 

Art  48a.  Applied  Design:  A  study  in  elementary  manual  train- 
ing, consisting  of  work  in  wood,  weaving,  basketry,  embroidery,  jewel- 
ry, brass  work,  and  book  making.  A  study  of  materials  and  processes 
as  well  as  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  design.  Prerequisite,  Art  44. 
Deposit  required.  4  hours. 

Art  49b.  Applied  Design:  A  continuation  of  Art  48.  The 
principles  of  design  are  applied  by  the  students  to  the  making  and  dec- 
orating of  objects  in  leather,  pottery,  wood,  and  metal.  Relation  of 
design  to  the  construction  and  use  of  the  objects;  the  application  of 
suitable  ornamentation;  and  beauty  of  form,  line,  and  color.  Pre- 
requisites, Art  44  and  48.    Deposit  required.  4  hours. 

Art  51a.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Art:  A  study  of 
art  expression  from  the  standpoint  of  general  education  and  the  needs 
of  the  child  in  his  development  through  the  various  grades  in  the  ele- 
mentary school.  The  problems  are  worked  out  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  child's  environment,  his  occupation  in  the  home  and  school, 
special  days  and  seasons,  and  to  nature  study.  2  hours. 

Art  52b.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Art:  A  study  of 
the  principles  of  teaching  and  the  value  of  art  in  general  education. 
The  aim  is  to  present  practical  problems  in  drawing,  design,  and  com- 
position and  construction  work  that  may  be  carried  out  in  schoolrooms 
with  simple  equipment  and  with  materials  that  are  easily  procured. 
Prerequisite,  Art  51.  2  hours. 

Art  62a.  Commercial  Illustration:  Instruction  is  given  in 
illustrating,  designing,  and  lettering  of  book  covers,  title  pages,  posters, 
and  advertising  for  various  commercial  purposes.  Poster  designing 
and  decorating  illustration  as  a  special  study.  Prerequisites,  Art  1, 
3,  43,  and  44.    Deposit  required.  4  hours. 

History  of  Art 
Associate  Professor  Jacobson 

Art  Ma.  The  History  of  Painting:  Illustrated  lectures  show- 
ing the  development  painting  and  its  highest  expression  in  all  ages. 
The  first  semester  covers  the  period  to  the  end  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  primarily  the  development  of  art  appre- 
ciation.   Text  and  a  set  of  prints  required  of  students.  2  hours. 

Art  12b.  The  History  of  Painting:  Illustrated  lectures  on  the 
history  of  painting  continued.  The  second  semester  covers  the  period 
from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  time.  A  special  study  of  modern 
painting.  Art  appreciation.  Text  and  a  set  of  prints  required  of  stu- 
dents. 2  hours. 
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Art  13a.  The  History  of  Sculpture:  Illustrated  lectures  on 
the  history  of  sculpture  from  ancient  times  to  the  present.  Study  of 
public  monuments.  Art  appreciation.  Text  and  a  set  of  prints  re- 
quired of  students.  2  hours. 

Art  14b.  The  History  of  Architecture:  Illustrated  lectures  on 
the  history  and  development  of  architecture  from  ancient  times  to  the 
present.  A  study  of  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Greek,  Roman,  Early  Chris- 
tian, Mohammedan,  Oriental,  Romanesque,  Gothic,  Renaissance,  and 
modern  styles  of  architecture.  The  method  of  teaching  employed  is 
evolutionary  and  has  as  its  object  to  show  the  history  of  architecture 
as  that  of  a  living  organism,  subject  to  constantly  changing  influences 
which  promote  its  development.  Text  and  a  set  of  prints  required  of 
students.  2  hours. 


Domestic  Art 
Miss  Peterson  ^ 

Art  21.  Theory  of  Esthetic  Expression:  A  study  of  line, 
spaces,  light-and-dark,  proportion,  and  color,  and  the  principles  under- 
lying the  pleasing  arrangement  of  these  elements  with  reference  to 
decorative  art.  Prerequisite,  admission  credit  in  free-hand  drawing  or 
Art  20.  2  hours. 

Art  22b.  Textiles:  A  study  of  the  different  materials  used  in 
costume  and  in  home  decoration  to  determine  the  important  utilitarian 
and  artistic  qualities  that  affect  the  particular  use  of  each.  This 
course  also  includes  a  brief  study  of  the  manufacture  and  iden- 
tification of  the  different  materials.  2  hours. 

Art  23a.  Home  Architecture:  The  evolution  of  the  house; 
homes  of  primitive  people;  situation,  surroundings,  and  construction  of 
the  house:  skeleton  plans;  general  study  of  the  home  from  the  artistic 
point  of  view.  Prerequisite,  admission  credit  in  free-hand  drawing  or 
Art  20.  2  hours. 

Art  24b.  Elementary  Design:  A  course  including  a  discus- 
sion of,  and  studio  practice  in,  the  application  of  the  principles  of  de- 
sign in  relation  to  home  arts.    Prerequisite,  Art  21.  2  hours. 

Art  25a.  Costume  Design:  This  course  considers  costume  de- 
sign from  the  standpoint  of  the  controlling  factors;  principles  of  design 
and  color,  personality  of  the  individual,  purpose,  and  materials.  Pre- 
requisite, Art  21.    (Art  22  recommended.)  2  hours. 

Art  26b.  Costume  Design:  Continuation  of  Art  25,  as  applied 
particularly  to  millinery,  children's  clothes,  and  underwear.  Pre- 
requisite, Art  25.  2  hours. 

Art  27a.    Home    Decoration:    Application  of  esthetic  princi- 
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pies  to  home  decoration;  special  consideration  of  walls,  floors,  and 
windows.    Prerequisite,  Art  21,    (Art  25  recommended.)        2  hours. 

Art  28b.  Home  Decoration:  Continuation  of  Art  27.  Special 
consideration  of  selection  and  arrangement  of  furniture,  pictures, 
plants,  cut  flowers,  silverware,  dishes,  table  linen,  and  table  decora- 
tion.   Prerequisite,  Art  27.  2  hours. 

BOTANY 
Professor  Van  VIeet 

Botany  7b.  Household  Botany:  The  fundamental  principles 
of  plant  growth  and  habits,  considered  with  reference  to  their  appli- 
cation to  plants  in  their  relation  to  the  home.  The  course  wifl  include 
a  brief  review  of  vegetable  foods  and  fibers.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  description,  classification,  propagation  and  culture  of 
ornamental  plants,  and  to  the  general  principles  of  ornamental  plant- 
ing. No  prerequisite  in  botany  required.  Fee,  $1.00.  Professor  Van 
Vleet.  2  hours. 

Botany  8a.  Landscape  Gardening:  This  course  deals  with 
landscape  principles  as  they  apply  especially  to  civic  improvement.  A 
study  will  be  made  of  plans  for  street  planting,  and  the  ornamentation 
of  school  grounds,  city  parks,  and  home  grounds.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  varieties  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  perennials 
suitable  for  such  planting.  Should  be  preceded  by  Botany  7,  or  a 
course  in  general  botany.    Fee,  $1.00.    Processor  Van  Vleet.   2  hours. 

CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY 
Professor  Paxton 

Classical  Archaeology  la.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Greeks: 
Informal  lectures  and  study  of  text-book  on  such  topics  as  the  family 
and  clan,  the  name,  marriage,  marriage  ceremonies,  religion,  child- 
hood, education,  slavery,  classes  in  society,  food,  theatrical  and  other 
amusements,  will  be  given  and  assigned.  The  course  will  be  illustrat- 
ed by  numerous  photographs  and  lantern  slides.  Monthly  written  re- 
ports, based  on  outside  reading,  are  required.  No  knowledge  of  Greek 
is  necessary.  2  hours. 

Classical  Archaeology  2b.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans: 
This  course  is  similar  to  Classical  Archaeology  1.  The  two  courses  are 
intended  to  be  supplementary,  but  each  is  complete  in  itself.  No 
knowledge  of  Latin  is  necessary.  2  hours. 

Classical  Archaeology  3a.  Mythologv  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans:  Fairhanks's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome  will  be  used  as 
a  nucleus.  Required  readings.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in 
1917-18.)  4  hours. 
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Classical  Archaeology  4b.  Greek  Sculpture:  A  course  in 
the  history,  principles,  and  development  of  Greek  sculpture.  Tarbell's 
History  of  Greek  Art  must  be  in  the  hands  of  each  member  of  the 


Assistant  Professor  Hopkins 
Domestic  Science    5a.     Food    Products:    Study  of  source, 
manufacture,  composition,  adulteration,  and  preservation  of  food-stuffs. 
Prerequisite  to  Domestic  Science  1,  but  may  be  taken  at  the  same 


Domestic  Science  6.  Foods:  General  study  of  composition, 
selection  and  preparation  of  foods.  This  course  and  Domestic  Science 
7  are  intended  for  students  who  desire  a  general  knowledge  of  foods  and 
nutrition,  and  is  not  open  to  students  who  have  admission  credit  in 
domestic  science  or  credit  for  Domestic  Science  1,  2,  3,  or  4.  Students 
who  take  Domestic  Science  1  or  2  after  Domestic  Science  6  will  receive 
only  half  credit.    Deposit  required.  4  hours. 

Domestic  Science  14a.  Home  Administration:  Organization 
of  the  household;  source  and  division  of  income;  social  and  industrial 
conditions  affecting  income;  household  accounts;  general  principles  of 
buying;  division  of  labor  and  responsibility  in  the  home.         2  hours. 

Domestic  Science  23a.  Textiles:  Economic  aspects  of  the 
purchase  of  textiles  for  household  use;  draperies;  rugs;  table  linen;  bed 
linen;  clothing;  and  millinery.  2  hours. 

EDUCATION 

Professor  Phelan,  Professor  Schmidt,  Assistant  Professor 
Ferriss,  Assistant  Professor  Pierce,  Miss  Coppedge 

Education  2b.  Educational  Psychology:  A  study  of  the  ele- 
ments and  principles  of  the  learning  process;  the  fundamental  instincts* 
and  capacities;  the  organization  of  experience  as  habit,  perception,  im- 
agination, memory,  correlation  of  studies,  transfer  of  training,  atten- 
tion and  interest,  reasoning,  emotions,  motor  expression,  and  motor 
training.  Colvin's  Learning  Process.  Professor  Phelan,  Assistant 
Professor  Ferriss.  4  hours. 

Education  lOlb.  Principles  of  Education:  A  course  in  the 
philosophy  of  education.  The  aims,  ideals,  and  basis  of  effective 
teaching  will  be  examined  in  the  light  of  biology,  psychology,  and 
sociology.  The  school  will  be  studied  as  a  social  institution,  with 
special  regard  to  the  ethics  of  democracy,  and  the  institutions  that 
educate.    The  nature  of  the  curriculum  will  be  determined  with  refer- 


class.    Required  readings. 


4  hours. 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 


time  with  that  course. 


2  hours. 
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ence  to  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline,  and  the  elemental  educative 
values.    Thorndike's  Education.    Assistant  Professor  Ferriss.  4  hours. 

Education  106a.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary 
Schools:  For  elementary  teachers,  princpals,  and  supervisors. 
Fundamental  principles  of  teaching,  supervision,  and  classroom  man- 
agement. The  modern  viewpoint  in  elementary  education,  together 
with  some  of  the  factors  determining  the  selection  and  arrangement 
of  subject-matter  as  related  to  social  conditions  and  social  needs; 
methods  of  securing  interest,  realness,  individual  attention;  elements 
of  skill  in  drill,  development,  appreciation;  methods  of  teaching  chil- 
dren how  to  study;  and  methods  and  materials  appropriate  for  the 
teaching  of  reading,  language,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  other  sub- 
jects.   Miss  Coppedge.  4  hours. 

Education  108b.  Secondary  School  Methods:  The  problems 
of  high  school  instruction  and  discipline.  Principles  of  practice  are 
developed  in  the  light  of  the  psychology  of  adolescence,  the  psychology 
of  subject-matter,  the  psychology  of  learning  and  thinking,  and  cur- 
rent social  demands.  Each  student  is  required  to  make  a  careful  sur- 
vey of  the  best  literature  dealing  with  the  teaching  of  his  major  and 
minor  subjects.  The  work  is  further  paralleled  by  observation  in 
neighboring  high  schools.    Professor  Schmidt.  4  hours. 

Education  Il5a.  Vocational  Education:  This  course  deals 
with  the  leading  types  of  vocational  education  as  found  in  Europe 
and  America.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  agricultural,  commercial, 
and  industrial  education,  and  to  continuation  schools  and  courses. 
A  study  is  made  of  American  conditions,  legislation,  typical  state  and 
city  systems,  and  characteristic  institutions.  Assistant  Professor 
Ferriss.  4  hours. 

Education  Il7b.  School  Hygiene:  The  work  of  this  course 
considers  the  physical  welfare  of  the  child  in  its  relation  to  its  moral 
and  intellectual  development.  A  study  of  school  legislation  relative 
to  school  hygiene,  heating,  hghting,  and  ventilating  of  schoolrooms, 
physical  exercise,  medical  inspection,  nature  of  communicable  dis- 
eases, detection  and  treatment  of  the  defects  of  the  senses,  laws  of 
fatigue,  hygienic  programs,  etc.    Assistant  Professor  Pierce.    2  hours. 

Education  I2la.  Principles  of  Method:  This  course  deals  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  instruction,  supervision,  and  class  room 
management.  These  are  developed  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  child  psychology,  the  psychology  of  learning  and  thinking, 
the  psychology  of  subject  matter,  and  current  social  demands.  The 
theoretical  work  is  constantly  paralleled  by  observation  in  the  local 
schools.    Professor  Schmidt.  4  hours. 

Education  I24b.  Education  Through  Play :  This  course  considers 
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the  educational  principles  underlying  the  play  movement.  It  aims  to 
give  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  the  correct  conception 
of  play  in  the  school,  and  practical  knowledge  of  effective  school 
games.  Text,  Curtis's  Education  Through  Play.  Miss  Coppedge. 

2  hours. 

Education  129a.  Practice  Teaching:  Juniors  and  seniors  who 
have  met  certain  specific  requirements  may  teach  in  the  Norman 
high  school  under  the  supervision  of  the  department.  The  entire  group 
of  practice  teachers  will  meet  the  supervisor  of  practice  teach- 
ing occasionally  for  a  discussion  of  general  principles  and  prob- 
lems. Frequent  individual  conferences  will  be  provided.  On  such  oc- 
casions lesson  plans  and  specific  problems  are  considered.  Students 
desiring  to  elect  this  work  should  make  application  during  the  preced- 
ing semester.  Professor  Schmidt,  Assistant  Professor  Ferriss.  2  hours. 

Education  130b.  Practice  Teaching:  A  continuation  of  Educa- 
tion 129.    Professor  Schmidt,  Assistant  Professor  Pierce.         2  hours. 

Education  I3lb.  Teacher's  Course  in  English:  Intended 
primarily  for  high  school  teachers  of  English.  Prerequisites,  English  1 
and  2.    See  English.    Professor  Brev/er.  2  hours. 

Education  138a.  Teacher's  Course  in  Public  Speaking: 
(See  Public  Speaking,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.)  2  hours. 

ENGLISH 

Professor   Brewer,    Professor   Hadseil,    Assistant  Professor 
Ramey,  Assistant  Professor  Morgan,  Assistant 
Professor  Salyer 

English  I.  First  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Lec- 
tures on  the  whole  coniposition,  paragraph,  and  sentence.  Daily  and 
fortnightly  themes.  This  course  is  the  basis  of  all  later  work  in 
composition  and  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  will  work  done 
elsewhere  be  substituted  for  it.  Professor  Brewer,  Professor  Hadseil, 
Assistant  Professor  Ramey,  Assistant  Professor  Morgan,  Assistant 
Salyer,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Lee,' Mr.  Stewart,  Miss  Mauk, 
Mr.  Witcher,  Miss  Morgan.  4  hours. 

English  2.  First  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Long 
and  short  themes  at  stated  intervals.  A  study  of  selected  examples 
of  nineteenth  century  prose.  Lectures  on  the  use  of  words.  English 
2  is  a  continuation  of  and  presupposes  English  1.  Professor  Brewer, 
Professor  Hadseil,  Assistant  Professor  Ramey,  Assistant  Professor 
Morgan,  Assistant  Professor  Salyer.  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr. 
Lee,  Mr.  Stewart,  Miss  Mauk,  Mr.  Witcher,  Miss  Morgan.         4  hours. 

English  lOlb.  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry:  Beowulf.  The  poem  will 
be  studied  as  a  text,  as  a  work  of  literature,  and  as  a  historical  docu- 
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ment.    Prerequisite,  English  100,  or  an  equivalent.   Professor  Brewer. 

4  hours. 

English  106a.  Shakespeare:  The  early  comedies,  the  chronicle 
plays,  the  later  comedies,  the  tragedies,  and  the  romances  are  studied 
in  succession.  Six  plays  are  studied  in  class  and  eight  or  more,  to- 
gether with  the  life  of  Shakespeare,  are  assigned  for  library  reading. 
Prerequisites,  English  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  or  the  equivalent.  Professor 
Brewer.  4  hours. 

English  107b.  Shakespeare:  In  this  course  a  thorojigh  study 
of  several  plays  not  studied  in  English  106  is  made.  This  is  a  contin- 
uation of  English  106,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  an  independent  course. 
Prerequisites,  English  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  or  the  equivalent.  Professor 
Brewer.  4  hours. 

English  108a.  The  Drama:  A  study  of  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  the  drama  from  the  earliest  miracle  plays  to  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Prerequisites,  English  3  and  4,  and  one  other 
semester  of  elective  English,  preferably  English  106.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Ramey.  4  hours. 

English  109b.  The  Drama:  This  is  a  continuation  of  Eng- 
lish 108,  but  with  the  permission  of  the  department  it  may  be  taken 
as  an  independent  course.  A  study  of  the  progress  of  the  drama  to 
the  closing  of  the  theaters  in  1642.  Prerequisites,  English  3  and  4,  and 
either  108,  or  106,  or  107.    Assistant  Professor  Ramey.    ^      4  hours. 

English  Ilia.  Early  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry:  Inthiscourse 
a  study  is  made  of  the  romantic  poets  from  Wordsworth  to  Keats. 
Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  romantic  movement  in  English 
poetry.    Prerequisites,  English  3  and  4.    Assistant  Professor  Salyer. 

4  hours. 

English  Il2b.  Tennyson  and  Browning:  A  study  of  the 
poetry  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Arnold,  and  of  the  period  in  which 
these  three  poets  were  the  dominant  figures.  Prerequisites,  English 
3  and  4.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1918-19.)  Professor 
Hadsell.  4  hours 

English  Il6b.  The  Modern  Drama:  A  study  of  the  principa 
English  and  European  dramatists  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  and  o 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Prerequisites,  English  3  and 
Assistant  Professor  Morgan.  2  hour 

FRENCH 
Professor  Dora 
Krench  la.    Beginning  French:  Essentials  of  grammar,  practice 
in  colloquial  French,  prose  composition,  reading  of  easy  texts.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  French  verb  and  to  word  order.  Eraser 
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and  Squair's  French  Grammar,  Guerber's  Contes  et  Legendes,  first  and 
second  parts,  Talbot's  Le  Francais  et  Sa  Patrie,  and  Halevy's  L'Abbe 
Constantin.  4  hours. 

French  2b.  Intermediate  French:  Systematic  study  Of  gram- 
mar, French  conversation,  sight  reading,  parallel  work.  Eraser  and 
Squair's  Grammar,  Cameron's  Contes  de  Daudet,  Merimee's  Carmen, 
Scribe  et  Lego«ve's  Bataille  de  Dames.  4  hours. 

GERMAN 
Professor  House 

German  I.  Beginning  German:  Daily  exercises  in  pronuncia- 
tion; memorizing  of  easy  phrases;  study  of  the  inflection  of  the  im- 
portant parts  of  speech,  and  of  the  elements  of  syntax;  writing  trans- 
lations of  EngUsh  into  German,  and  paraphrasing  of  German  sentences. 
Such  conversation  is  given  in  class  as  will  impress  the  student  with 
the  importance  of  the  language  in  oral  communication.  Professor 
House,  Associate  Professor  Voss,  Assistant  Professor  Steitz.  4  hours. 

German  2.  Beginning  German:  This  is  a  continuation  of 
elementary  German  as  given  in  German  1.  Prerequisite,  German  1,  or 
the  equivalent.  Professor  House,  Associate  Professor  Voss,  Assistant 
Professor  Steitz.  4  hours. 


HISTORY 

Professor  Buchanan,  Professor  Gittinger 
History  159a.    History  of  Greece:    The  oriental  nations  and 
Greece  through  the  Persian  invasions.     The  development  and  spread 
of  Greek  civilization  to  the  Roman  conquest.    Professor  Gittinger. 

4  hours. 

History  160b.  History  of  Rome:  The  growth  of  Roman  power 
over  the  Mediterranean  world  and  the  foundation  of  the  Empire.  The 
first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  ancient  civilization.  Professor 
Gittinger.  4  hours. 

ITALIAN 

Professor  Gimeno 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates 
Italian  la.    Elementary    Italian:    Grammar,  composition,  and 
reading  of  modern  authors.  4  hours. 

Italian  2b.  Elementary  Italian:  Continuation  of  Italian  1. 

4  hours. 
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MECHANICAL  DRAWING 
Professor  Feigar,  Mr.  Logan 

Mechanical  Drawing  la.  Technical  Drawing:  Free-hand  let- 
tering, standard  forms  for  titles  and  choice  of  alphabets.  Elementary 
mechanical  drawing  through  the  last  ten  weeks.  Graphic  solution 
of  conic  sections  '..nd  other  plane  curves.  2  hours. 

Mechanical  Drav/ing  2b.  Simple  isometric  and  orthographic  pro- 
jections, shade  lines  and  shadows,  working  drawings,  tinting,  and  con- 
ventional representation.  Continued  practice  in  lettering.  Prerequisite, 
Mechanical  Drawing  1.  2  hours. 


THEORY  AND  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 
Professor  Holmberg,    Professor  Dungan,   Professor  Giard 
Associate  Professor  Salter,  Associate  Professor  Schmidt, 
Assistant  Professor  Gibbons,  Assistant  Professor 
Kuschan,  Assistant  Professor  Lehrer 

♦ 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Music  la.  Harmony:  A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
music,  beginning  with  the  origin  and  development  of  scales  and  inter- 
vals. Practical  work  in  connecting  simple  chords,  chords  of  the  sev- 
enth, augmented  triads,  augmented  sixths,  and  cadences.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  simple  harmonic  phrasing  and  ear  training. 
Harmony  by  Emory,  Prout,  and  Richter."]  4  hours. 

Music  2b.  Harmony:  A  continuation  of  Music  1.  A  study  of 
modulations,  suspensions,  anticipations,  appogiaturas,  passing  notes, 
organ  point,  choral  writing,  and  accompaniment.  Most  of  the  work  in 
this  course  will  consist  of  original  exercises.  Texts  for  reference. 
Harmony  by  Jadassohn,  Richter,  and  Chadwick.  4  hours. 

Music  3a.  Counterpoint:  The  principles  of  harmony  are  ap- 
plied to  melodious  treatment  of  several  parts  in  combination.  Chorals 
and  melodies  are  harmonized  with  free  lise  of  passing  notes,  etc., 
with  and  without  cantus  firmus.  Original  work  in  free  composition 
in  the  smaller  foims.    Prerequisite,  Music  1.  2  hours. 

Music  4b.  Counterpoint:  A  continuation  of  Music  3,  Special 
study  in  free  and  double  counterpoint,  imitative  counterpoint,  and  in- 
ventions. Vocal  counterpoint  and  choral  works.  Original  exercises 
in  composition.    Prerequisites,   Music  1,  2.  and  3.  2  hours. 

Music  5a.  History  of  Music:  This  course  embraces  a  system- 
atic study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  music  of  the  ancient 
oriental  nations,  the  music  of  the  early  Christian  age,  the  beginning 
of  polyphony,  and  the  musical  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlanders.  This 
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is  a  literary  course  and  does  not  require  any  special  musical  training. 
Text  and  readings.  2  hours. 

Music  6b.  History  of  Music:  This  course  consists  of  a  study 
of  the  music  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  historical  development 
of  secular  and  sacred  music  of  the  classic,  romantic,  and  modern 
schools.  Lectures  and  readings.  An  aeolian  orchestrelle  and  other 
mechanical  devices  are  used  to  illustrate  the  great  masterworks.  2  hours. 

Music  7a.  Musical  Forms:  A  study  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  various  musical  forms,  including  designs,  the  phrase  and 
section,  song  forms  of  one,  two,  and  three  periods,  applied  song  forms, 
the  old  dance  forms,  the  suite,  the  sonata  form,  rondo  forms,  the 
overture,  the  concerto,  vocal,  forms,  modern  dance  forms,  etc.  For 
reference,  texts  by  Prout,  Elson,  and  Pauer.  Prerequisite,  Music  1  and  2. 

2  hours. 

Music  8a.  Public  School  Music:  This  course  is  designed  for 
students  who  expect  to  combine  the  teaching  of  other  branches  with 
the  subject  of  music  in  the  public  schools.  The  work  consists  of  a 
study  of  the  technical  points  to  be  presented  in  the  school  and  the 
practice  of  songs  suitable  for  school  use.  Open  to  all  students  of  the 
university.  No  technical  knowled^  is  required.  Twice  a  week.  Pro- 
fessor Dungan.  1  hour. 

Music  9b.  Public  School  Music:  A  continuation  of  Music  8. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  art  of  conducting  classes  in  four- 
part  singing,  and  no  one  will  receive  a  passing  grade  in  the  course  who 
does  not  thoroughly  know  the  words  and  music  of  the  most  prominent 
national  songs  of  the  United  States.  Prerequisite,  Music  8.  Twice  a 
week.  Professor  Dungan.  1  hour. 

Music  lOa.  Appreciation '  of  Music:  The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  give  students  of  the  university  who  have  no  special  musi- 
cal training  suggestions  a§  to  how  to  listen  to  music.  Mechanical  de- 
vices such  as  an  orchestrelle  and  a  victrola  will  be  used  to  illustrate  the 
development  of  music  from  earliest  times  up  to  the  present.  The  dif- 
ferent schools  of  the  different  periods  will  be  studied  and  compared. 
National  characteristics  in  music  will  also  be  given  considerable  at- 
tention. Open  to  all  students  of  the  university.  Twice  a  week.  Pro- 
fessor Holmberg.  .  1  hour. 

Music  60a.  Applied  Esthetics:  The  work  in  the  course  con- 
sists of  a  study  of  the  materials  and  mediums  as  used  by  masters  in 
art  expression,  including  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  literature, 
dramatic  art,  dancing,  and  music.  The  aim  is  to  teach  the  student 
to  recognize  that  which  is  beautiful  and  that  which  is  not.  Lectures 
and  discussions  on  suitable  illustrations.  Open  to  junior  and  seniors. 
Professor  Holmberg.  2  hours. 
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For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Music  lOOa.  Canon:  A  study  of  canon  in  two  or  more  parts, 
similar  and  contrary  motion.  Original  work  in  composition  in  the 
larger  forms.     Prerequisites,  Music  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  2  hours. 

Music  101  b.  Fugue:  The  work  consists  of  the  analysis  and 
composition  of  fugues  in  two,  three,  and  four  parts.  Advanced  forms 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  will  be  composed  by  the  students. 
Professor  Holmberg.  2  hours. 

Music  I02a.  Instrumentation:  This  course  embraces  lectures 
on  the  art  of  instrumentation  with  special  reference  to  the  compass, 
quality  of  tone,  balance,  and  contrast  of  the  various  instruments. 
Exercises  in  simple  orchestration.  Books  for  reference  by  Beriloz, 
Prout,  and  Gavaert.  Prerequisites,  Music  1,2,  3,  4,  and  7.  Professor 
Holmberg.  2  hours. 

Music  103b.  Instrumentation:  This  is  a  continuation  of  Music 
102.  It  requires  practical  work  in  orchestration  in  the  larger  musical 
forms,  using  for  this  purpose  selections  from  the  works  of  the  masters 
and  the  original  compositions  of  the  students.  Prerequisite,  Music  102. 
Professor  Holmberg.  4  hours. 

Music  104b.  Musical  Analysis:  This  course  is  offered  to  those 
who  desire  an  analytical  knowledge  of  musical  composition  from  an 
intellectual  and  emotional  standpoint.  This  course  may  be  substitut- 
ed for  Music  101.  Prerequisites,  Music  1,  2,  3,  and  7.  Four  times  a 
week.    Professor  Holmberg.  2  hours. 

Music  105a.  Composition:  The  work  consists  principally  of 
original  compositions  and  analytical  studies  of  modern  compositions. 
Prerequisites,  Music  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  and  100.    Professor  Giard.      4  hours. 

Music  106b.  Composition:  A  continuation  of  Music  105. 
Professor  Giard.  4  hours. 

Music  107a.  Advanced  History  of  Music:  A  studyof  musical 
development  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  weekly  reports  on  current 
musical  events.    Prerequisites,  Music  5  and  6.  2  hours. 

Music  108b.  Advanced  History  of  Music;  A  continuation  of 
Music  107.    Prerequisite,  Music  107.  2  hours. 

Music  109b.  Advanced  Instrumentation:  Original  compositions 
for  chorus,  orchestra,  etc.  Part  of  the  time  is  used  for  analyzing 
modern  orchestral  scores.  Prerequisites,  Music  102  and  103.  Professor 
Holmberg.  2  hours. 

Music  llOa.  Musical  Pedagogy:  This  course  includes  a  study 
of  some  of  the  principles  of  psychology  as  applied  to  the  study  of 
music,  and  an  exposition  of  the  laws  of  teaching  as  applied  to  all 
branches  of  music  teaching.    Associate  Professor  Salter.         2  hours. 
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Music  lllb.  The  Theory  of  Piano  Teaching:  A  course  de- 
signed to  equip  the  prospective  piano  teacher.  It  includes:  (1)  a  practical 
study  of  hand  position,  relaxation,  and  muscular  conditions;  the  vari- 
ous technical  problems  in  the  trill,  scale,  chord,  arpeggio,  and  octave; 
the  pedals,  embelhshments,  phrasing,  etc.,  and  the  methods  of  pre- 
senting these  subjects  to  the  pupil;  (2)  a  detailed  study  of  teaching 
material,  studies,  and  pieces  for  the  piano.  Prerequisite,  Music  110. 
Associate  Professor  Salter.  '        2  hours. 

Music  Ii2a.  The  Practice  of  Piano  Teaching:  Practical  ex- 
perience in  teaching  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  piano  teach- 
ers is  given.    Prerequisites,  Music  110  and  111.  2  hours. 

Music  Il3b.  The  Practice  of  Piano  Teaching:  A  continu- 
ation of  Music  112.  2  hours. 

Music  Il4b.  The  Theory  of  Teaching  the  Art  of  Singing: 
This  course  aims  to  help  the  students  of  singing,  and  adequately  to 
prepare  them  for  the  teaching  profession.  Topics  Uke  the  following 
will  be  dealt  with:  physiological  phases  of  singing,  breathing,  tone 
placing,  the  psychological  relations  of  the  various  phases  of  the  art 
of  singing,  a  choice  of  teaching  material  with  special  reference  to  the 
various  voices  and  stages  of  development,  enunciation  and  syllabica- 
tion with  special  reference  to  program  building.  These  topics  are  pre- 
sented partly  in  lectures.  Outside  reading  and  reports  are  also  re- 
quired as  a  part  of  the  work.    Prerequisite,  Music  110.  2  hours. 

Music  Il5a.  The  Practice  of  Teaching  the  Art  of  Singing: 
The  work  in  this  course  consists  of  practical  experience  in  teaching 
the  art  of  singing  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  teachers  of  voice 
culture.    Prerequisites,  Music  110  and  114.  2  hours. 

Music  Il6b.  The  Theory  of  Violin  Teaching:  The  object  of 
this  course  of  study  is  to  train  prospective  teachers  how  to  teach,  and 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  best  methods  to  be  used  with  a  variety  of  pupils.  Pre- 
requisite, Music  110.  2  hours. 

Music  Il7a.  The  Practice  of  Violin  Teaching;  Practical  ex- 
perience in  teaching  violin  under  the  supervision  of  the  head  of  the 
vioUn  department  is  given.    Prerequisites,  Music  110  and  116.   2  hours. 

Music  Il8b.  The  Practice  of  Violin  Teaching:  A  continu- 
ation of  Music  117.  2  hours. 

Education  139a.  Teacher's  Course  in  Music:  This  course 
is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  the  special  work 
of  supervisors  of  music  in  public  schools.  It  includes  the  following 
subjects:  rote  songs  and  their  application  to  school  work;  elements  of 
music  as  presented  in  the  grades,  and  best  methods  of  reading;  study 
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of  the  child  voice;  sight-singing  and  ear  training.  Prerequisites,  Music 
8  and  9.     Professor  Dungan.  2  hours. 

Education  140b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Music:  Practice  in 
teaching;  elementary  harmony  and  musical  form  as  presented  in  the 
high  school;  the  problems  of  the  supervisor  and  how  to  meet  them; 
interpretation  of  songs;  art  of  conducting;  practice  in  conducting. 
Prerequisite,  Education  139.     Professor  Dungan.  2  hours. 

PSYCHOLOGY 
Professor  Phelan 
Psychology  la.  Elements  of  Psychology:  An  introductory 
course  treating  the  following  topics:  sensation,  attention,  habits,  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  perception,  memory,  imagination,  reasoning,  instinct, 
feeling,  emotion,  volition,  and  personality.  Pillsbury's  Essentials  of 
Psychology.  Students  of  maturity,  graduates  of  normal  schools  and 
training  teacher  departments,  and  those  having  experience  in  teach- 
ing, should  take  Psychology  51  instead  of  Psychology  L  Professor 
Phelan,  Assistant  Professor  Cunningham,  Assistant  Professor  Pierce. 

4  hours. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Mr.  Lee,  Miss  Anderson,  Miss  Barrett 

The  courses  in  public  speaking  are  designed  to  give  training  . 
along  two  general  lines:  first,  interpretative  reading  and  dramatic  pres- 
entation; and  second,  composition  and  delivery  of  public  addresses, 
debating,  extemporaneous  speaking,  and  oratory. 

Those  desiring  to  prepare  for  platform  work  or  the  teaching  of. 
expression  should  take  courses  1,  2,  7,  8,  9,  10,  13,  and  14;  those  desirin 
to  attain  ease  and  naturalness  in  public  address  and  a  knov/ledge  of  th 
rhetoric  of  an  oration  should  elect  courses  1,  2,  5,  6,  15,  16,  17,  18, 
English  5,  and  Education  138. 

Private  lessons  in  expression  may  be  arranged  for  by  those  who  wis' 
to  do  more  extensive  work  than  is  possible  in  connection  with  clas 
recitation.  Such  a  course  may  be  taken  through  a  period  of  three  o 
four  years,  leading  up  to  the  presentation  of  dramatic  readings,  lectur- 
recitals,  or  lectures. 

Students  taking  private  lessons  in  expression  should  also  enroll  i 
one  of  the  following  courses:  Public  Speaking  100,  101,  102,  Educa 
tion  138. 

Recitals  will  be  arranged  throughout  the  year,  which  will  affo 
opportunity  for  students  to  appear  in  public  a  number  of  times  during 
each  semester. 
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Public  Speaking  la.  General  Preparation:  Correct  breathing, 
defined  pronunciation,  distinct  articulation.  The  principles  of  gesture, 
pitch,  inflection,  tone-color,  and  emphasis.    Mr.  Lee,  Miss  Barrett. 

2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  2b.  General*  Preparation:  A  continuation 
of  Public  Speaking  1,  together  with  oratorical  delivery.  Mr.  Lee,  Miss 
Barrett.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  7a.  Dramatic  Reading:  A  study  in  the  oral 
interpretation  of  the  masterpieces  of  literature.  Material  will  be 
selected  which  will  serve  the  peculiar  needs  of  each  individual,  and 
also  serve  as  a  repertoire.  Prerequisites,  Public  Speaking  1  and  2. 
Miss  Barrett.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  8b.  Dramatic  Reading:  A  continuation  of 
Public  Speaking  7.    Miss  Barrett.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  9a.  Dramatic  Presentation:  The  study  and 
oral  interpretation  of  modern  dramas  and  of  Shakespearian  drama. 
Analysis  of  plot,  characters,  and  incidents.  Scenes  from  plays  will  be 
given  in  class,  leading  up  to  a  final  public  presentation  of  an  entire 
play.    Prerequisites,  Public  Speaking  1  and  2.  Miss  Barrett.      2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  lOb.  Dramatic  Presentation:  A  continuation 
of  Public  Speaking  9.    Miss  Barrett.  2  hours. 

English  5a.  Argumentation  and  Debating:  (See  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.)  4  hours. 

Public  Speaking  5a.  Advanced  Public  Speaking:  (See  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences.)  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  6b.    Advanced  Public  Speaking:    (See  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences.)  2  hours.  * 

Public  Speaking  13a.  Vocal  Interpretation:  An  intensive 
study  of  selections  from  Browning,  Tennyson,  Dickens,  etc.  Mr. 
Lee.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  14b.  Vocal  Interpretation:  A  continuation 
of  Public  Speaking  13,  together  with  a  study  of  some  of  the  masters 
of  interpretation.    Mr.  Lee.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  15a.  Debating:  (See  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.)  4  hours. 

Public  Speaking  16b.  Debating:  (See  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.)  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  17a.  Effective  Speaking:  (See  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.)  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  18b.  Effecti  ve  Speaking:  (See  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.)  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  lOOa.  Interpretative  Forms:  The  study  of 
literature  from  the  standpoint  of  its  dramatic  significance  in  interpre- 
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tation.  Certain  forms  of  literature,  by  their  nature,  demand  a  certain 
manner  of  presentation.  This  course  aims  to  discover  and  interpret 
literature  in  the  light  of  these  demands  in  order  to  bring  out  the  auth- 
or's purpose.  Literature  is  studied  and  interpreted  in  class,  illustrating 
these  principles.  *  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  Ida.  Theory  of  Expression:  This  course 
takes  up  the  basic  principles  underlying  all  expression  in  art  and  eye. 
It  leads  the  student  to  discover  the  principles  in  his  own  special  work 
and  to  eliminate  in  action  and  voice  that  which  disputes  or  interferes 
with  these  principles.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  102b.  Theory  of  Expression:  Continuation 
of  Public  Speaking  101.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  individual 
problems  of  each  student.  2  hours. 

Education  138b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Public  Speaking:  In- 
vestigation of  the  methods  of  teaching  public  speaking  in  the  high 
schools.  2  hours. 

SOCIOLOGY 
Professor  Dowd 

Sociology  201a.  Sociological  Aspects  of  Art:  A  study  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  fine  arts  among  the  different  races  and 
nations,  investigation  of  the  development  of  the  characteristic  nation- 
al traits  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  expressed  in  art;  the  re- 
lation of  art  to  morals,  to  ideahsm,  and  to  economic  progress;  the 
causes  of  degeneracy  in  art,  etc.   Professor  Dowd.  2  hours. 


APPLIED  COURSES  IN  EXPRESSION 


Miss  Anderson,  Miss  Barrett 

The  groups  are  so  arranged  that  the  average  student  can  com- 
plete the  work  in  one  group  each  year. 

Technical  Work  Required  for  the  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  Degree 
in  Expression 

Group  I 

Right  vocal  habits  established.  Fundamental  principles  of  car- 
riage, attitude,  movement.  Office  in  expression  of  head,  torso,  arms, 
hands,  legs. 

Type  of  literature  studied  applying  these  principles: 

Browning  Herve  Riel 

Scott-  Lochinvar 

Ruskin  Essay  on  Self- Reliance 

Lanier  Life  and  Song 

Emerson  Each  and  All 

Dickens   .The  Fezziwig  Ball 

Dickens  ^     The  Shipwreck 

In  addition,  each  student  will  have  the  privilege  of  reading  in 
public  four  short  selections  chosen  by  him  under  the  supervision  of 
the  instructor.  12  hours. 

Group  II 

Mind  activities  manifested  in  facial  expression.  Significance  of 
facial  zones.  Gesture  work  continued.  Simple  problems  in  panto- 
mime. 

Cavalier  Times 

Browning  "Day"  from  "Pippa  Passes" 

Oilman    A  Conservative 

Modern  Prose  Selections 

Four  selections  for  public  appearance  12  hours. 

Group  III 

Universal  laws  of  expression  applied  to  expressive  movements  of 
the  body.    Significance  of  rhythm  in  movement.    Economy  in  expres- 
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sion.  Suggestiveness.  Development  of  complex  situations  in  panto- 
mime.   Principles  of  play  reading  studied  and  simple  scenes  taken  up. 

Tennyson  Lady  of  Shallott 

Tennyson  Guinevere 

Browning  My  Last  Duchess 

Modern  poems,  stories,  and  scenes  for  repertoire,  four  of  which  must 
be  given  in  public.  12  hours. 

Group  IV 

Review  of  fundamentals  of  body  and  vocal  technique.  Complex 
pantomime  problems.    Complex  scenes  in  play  reading. 
The  Bible 

Scenes  from  "Twelfth  Night"  and  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew" 

Browning  .  :  Saul 

Dickens  Selected  Scenes 

Alfred  Noyes,  Rabindranath  Tagore  Modern  Poetry 

Toward  the  close  of  the  senior  year  the  student  will  be  required 
to  give  an  hour's  program,  including  a  one-act  play  and  other  selec- 
tions of  interest.  12  hours 


APPLIED  MUSIC 


The  prescribed  technical  work  in  each  of  the  several  departments 
is  described  below.  The  groups  are  so  arranged  that  the  average  stu- 
dent can  complete  the  work  in  one  group  each  year. 

PIANO 

Professor  Dungan,  Professor  Giard,  Associate  Professor 
Salter,  Mr.  Snell,  Miss  Staggs,  Mrs.  Loucks 

Technical  Work  Required  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 

in  Piano 

Group  I 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  twelve  must  have  been 
studied  and  four  of  the  twelve  must  have  been  performed  in  public. 
Mozart,  Sonata  C  major 
Gade,  Aquarelles  (3) 
Jenson,  The  Mill 
Scharwenka,  op.  62 
Hoffmann,  Mood  Pictures 
Schumann,  op.  68  (5) 

Wilm,  At  the  Spinning  Wheel  16  hours. 

Group  II 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  twelve  must  have  been 
studied,  and  four  of  the  twelve  must  have  been  performed  in  public. 
Haydn,  Sonata  E  flat 
Mozart,  Sonata  F  major 
Bach,  Two  Part  Inventions  (6) 
Mendelssohn,  Songs  Without  Words  (5) 
Lavallee,  Le  Papillon 
Litolff,  Spinning  Song 
Raff,  Fabliau 

Rheinberger,  Ballade  A  minor 

St.  Heller,  op.  80,  No.  1,  2  16  hours. 
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Group  III 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  twelve  must  have  been 
studied,  and  four  of  the  twelve  performed  in  public. 
Beethoven,  Sonata  op.  10,  No.  2 
Schubert,  Sonata  A  major 
Scarlatti,  Sonata  A  major 
Haessier,  Gigue  D  minor 
Bach,  Prelude  and  Fugue,  No.  2 
Bach,  Partitas  (Allemande,  Courante) 
Schumann,  Papillons 
Liszt,  Consolations  (2) 
Grieg,  op.  19 
Moscheles,  Preludes  (8) 
Chopin,  Fantaisie  Impromptu 
Chopin,  Nocturne  F  minor 
Chopin,  Waltz  C  sharp  "  16  hours 


Group  IV 

Students  may  enter  Group  IV  by  examination  only. 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  a  program  lasting  at 
least  one  hour  must  have  been  committed  to  memory,  and  performed 
in  public.    One-half  of  this  program  may  be  selected  from  the  list 
given  in  Group  III. 
Beethoven,  Concerto  G  major 
Beethoven,  Sonata  op.  26 
Beethoven,  Sonata  op.  28 
Bach,  Prelude  and  Fugue,  No.  19 
Bach,  Italian  Concerto 
Chopin,  Waltz  in  E  minor 
Chopin,  Nocturne  F  sharp 
Chopin,  Etude  E  major 
Chopin,  Polonaise  A  major 
Reinecke,  Ballade  A  flat 
Schumann,  op.  12,  Nos.  2,3,8,12 
Mendelssohn,  Variation  Serieuses 
Raff,  Fairy  Tale 

Lizt,  Gnomenreigen  16  hours 

For  any  composition  listed  in  the  above  four  groups,  a  composition 
of  equal  merit  may  be  substituted. 
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VOICE 

Associate  Professor  Schmidt,  Assistant  Professor  Bragg 

Technical  Work  Required  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 

in  Voice 

Group  I 

'      Out  of  the  following  list'of  compositions,  ^twelve  must  have  been 

studied  and  four  of  these  must  have  been  sung  in  public. 

Special  vocalizes  with  teacher 

Concone,  op.  9 

The  Violet,  by  Mildenberg 

Roses,  by  Lynes 

Night  Time,  by  Van  de  Water 

Singing  in  God's  Acre,  by  Brackett 

Sweetheart,  by  Hawley 

Ave  Maria,  by  Raff 

Red,  Red  Rose,  by  Hastings 

The  Old  and  the  Young  Marie,  by  Cowen 

Love's  Sorrow,  by  Shelly 

Jean,  by  Burleigh  16  hours. 

Group  II 

Out  of  the  following  Ust  of  compositions,  twelve  must  have  been 
studied  and  four  of  these  must  have  been  sung  in  public. 
Special  exercises  in  phrasing  and  technique  by  teacher 
Marchesi,  op.  21,  Part  III 
The  Dream,  by  Rubinstein 
Polly  WilHs,  by  Arne 
The  Lass  with  the  Delicate  Air,  by  Arne 
Oh!  Dry  Those  Tears,  by  Del  Reigo 
At  Parting,  by  Rogers 
Asthore,  by  Trotre 
Calm  as  the  Night,  by  Bohm 
Because  I  Love  You,  Dear,  by  Hawley 
The  Rosary,  by  Nevin 
Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,  by  B.  0.  Klein 
Over  the  Stars  There  Is  Rest,  by  Abt 

My  Dreams,  by  Tosti  16  hours. 

Group  III 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  twelve  must  have  been 
studied  and  four  of  these  must  have  been  sung  in  public. 
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Advanced  vocalizes  and  technique  by  teacher 
Marchesi,  op.  21,  Part  IV 
I'll  Sing  Thee  Songs  of  Araby,  by  Clay 
My  Heart  at  Thy  Sweet  Voice,  by  Saint  Saens 
Lullaby  (from  Jocelyn),  by  Godard 
Oh!  Vision  Entrancing,  by  Goring  Thomas 
I  Love  Thee,  by  Dudley  Buck  # 
Songs  My  Mother  Taught  Me,  by  Dvorak 
The  Message,  by  Blumenthal 
Danny  Deever,  by  Damrosch 
Queen  of  the  Earth,  by  Pinsuti 
Spring  Song,  by  Weil 
For  All  Eternity,  by  Mascheroni 
Ave  Maria,  Gounod 

The  Nightingale  and  the  Rose,  by  Barnby 
Orpt'^'JUb  with  his  Lute,  by  Sullivan 

Among  the  Lilies,  by  Dana  16  hou 

Group  IV 

Students  may  enter  Group  IV  by  examination  only. 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  a  program  lasting  at  least 
one  hour  must  be  prepared,  committed  to  memory,  and  sung  in 
public.  One-half  of  this  program  may  be  selected  from  the  list  given 
in  Group  III. 

Special  advanced  technique  and  tone  coloring  by  teacher 
Polonaise  (from  Mignon),  by  Thomas 
Cavatina  (from  Faust),  by  Gounod 
Bell  Song  (from  Lakme),  by  Delibes 
With  Verdure  Clad  (from  Creation),  by  Haydn 
Toreador  Song  (from  Carmen),  by  Bizet 
Hear  Ye,  Israel  (from  Elijah),  by  Mendelssohn 
Oh!  Rest  in  the  Lord  (from  Elijah),  by  Mendelssohn 
Onaway,  Awake  Beloved!  (from  Hiawatha),  by  Coleridge  Taylor 
No  Torments  Now  (from  Le  Cid),  by  Massenet 
Waft  Her,  Angels  (from  Jephthah),  by  Handel 
Be  Thou  Faithful  Unto  Death  (from  St.  Paul),  by  Mendelssohn 
Celestial  Aida  (from  Aida),  by  Verdi 
Lend  Me  Your  Aid  (from  Queen  of  Sheba),  by  Gounod 
Lisa's  Dream  (from  Lohengrin),  by  Wagner 
It  Was  Not  so  to  Be  (from  The  Trompeter),  by  Nessler 
Sancta  Maria,  by  Faure  16  hou 

For  any  composition  listed  in  the  above  four  groups,  a  compositio 
of  equal  merit  may  be  substituted. 
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Associate  Professor  Carpenter,  Assistant  Professor  Gibbons 

Technical  Work  Required  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 

in  Violin 

Group  I 

Out  of  the  following  list  of^compositions,  twelve  must  have  been 
studied  and  four  of  these  must  have  been  performed  in  public. 
R.  Kreutzer,  Forty  Studies 
H.  Schradiek,  School  of  Technics  (Section  1) 
Accolay,  Concerto 
G.  R.  Combs,  Reverie 
Vieuxtemps,  Romanze 
Vieuxtemps,  Regrets 
Singelee,  Le  Domino  Noir 
De  Beriot,  Seventh,  Sixth  and  Fifth  Air  Varie 
De  Beriot,  Scene  De  Ballet 
Tschaikowsky,  Melodic 
Sarasate,  Playera 
Carl  Reineke,  Arioso 

Handel,  A  Major  Sonata  16  hours. 


Group  II 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  twelve  must  have  been 
studied  and  four  of  these  must  have  been  performed  in  public. 
Fiorillo,  Thirty-six  Studies 
De  Beriot,  Concertos  Six  and  Seven 
Votti,  Concerto  Twenty-two 
Spohr,  Concerto  Two 
David,  Andante  and  Scherzo 
David,  Russian  Airs 
Massenet,  Meditation  from  "Thais" 
Weiniawski,  Romance  sans  Paroles 
Weiniawski,  Chanson  Polonaise 
Mlynarski,  Mazurka 
Schubert,  The  Bee 

Rust,  D  Minor  Sonata  16  hours. 
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Group  III 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  twelve  must  have  been 
studied  and  four  out  of  the  twelve  must  have  been  performed  in 
public. 

Rode,  Caprices 

Mendelssohn,  Concerto 

Spohr,  Concerto  No.  Eight  and  Nine 

Bach,  Sonatas  for  violin  alone  (at  least  two) 

David,  Concerto  No.  Five 

M.  Bruch,  Concerto  in  G  Minor 

Weiniawski,  Faust  Fantasia 

Weiniawski,  Concerto  II  ' 

Leonard,  Military  Fantasia 

Beethoven,  Concerto  16  hours. 


Group  IV 

Students  may  enter  Group  IV  by  examination  only. 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  a  program  lasting  a 
least  one  hour  must  be  prepared,  committed  to  memory,  and  perform 
ed  in  public.  One-haif  of  this  program  may  be  selected  from  the  list 
given  in  Group  III. 
Leonard,  Volumes  I  and  II 
Lipinski,  Concerto  Mih  lire 
Molique,  Concerto  No.  Five 
Saint  Saens,  Concerto  No.  Three 
Spohr,  Concerto  No.  Seven 
M.  Bruch,  Concerto  in  D  Minor 
M.  Bruch,  Scottish  Fantasia 
Saint  Saens  Rondo  Capriccioso 
Vieuxtemps,  Grar.d  Concerto 
Sarasate,  Zigeuner  weissen 
Ernst,  Fantasia  on  "Othello" 
Ernst,  Hungarian  Airs 
Bazzini,  Ronde  des  Lutins 

Bach,  Sonatas  for  Violin  alone  (at  least  two  not  studied  before) 

16  hours 

For  any  composition  listed  in  the  above  four  groups,  a  composition 
©f  equal  merit  may  be  substituted. 
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VIOLONCELLO 
Assistant  Professor  Kuschan 

Technical  Work  Required  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 
in  Violoncello. 

Group  I 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  twelve  must  have  been 
tudied  and  four  of  these  must  have  been  performed  in  public. 
Dotzaner  Etudes,  Bk.  II 
Sebastian  Lee,  Forty  Studies,  Bk.  I 
Carl  Schrader,  Finger  Exercises 
Saint  Saens,  The  Swan 
Locatelli,  Siciliano 
J.  G.  H.  Mann,  Andante 
Godard,  Berceuse,  from  "Jocelyn" 
Handel,  Largo 

Gabriel-Marie,  La  Cinquantaine 
Golterman,  Salterello 
Massenet,  Melodie 
Theo.  Bendix,  Twilight 

Goltermann,  Cantilena  16  hours. 

Group  II 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  twelve  must  have  been 
studied  and  four  of  these  must  have  been  performed  in  public. 
Sebastian  Lee,  Forty  Studies,  Bk.  II 
Klengel,  Concertino  C  Major 
Romberg,  Concertino  D  Minor 
Jos.  Merk,  Twenty  Exercises 
Van  Goens,  Romance  Sans  Paroles 
Wilhelm  Popper,  Mazurka 
David  Popper,  Gavotte  D  Major  , 
Hugo  Becker,  Erinneying 
Elgar,  Salut  d'  Amour 

Goltermann,  Concerto  G  Major  ,        16  hours. 

Group  III 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  tv/elve  must  have  been 
studied  and  four  of  these  must  have  been  performed  in  public. 
Cossman,  Violoncello  Studies 
Sevcik,  Art  of  Bowing,  Bk.  I 
Duport,  Twenty-one  Etudes 
Grutzmacher,  Etudes,  Bk.  I 
Sebastian  Lee,  Etudes  Melodiques 
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Goltermann,  Concerto  B  Minor 

Romberg,  Concerto  D  Major 

Breval,  Sonata  G  Major 

Bach,  Sonatas  for  Cello  Alone  (at  least  two) 

Massenet,  Meditation  from  "Thais" 

CoreUi,  Sonata  D  Minor 

Bruch,  Kol  Nidrei 

Van  Goens,  Scherzo 

Thome,  Andante  Religioso 

Servais,  Fantaisie  Le  Desir 

Faure,  Elegie  16  hours. 


Group  IV 

Students  may  enter  Group  IV  by  examination  only.    Out  of  the  list  of 
following  compositions,  a  program  lasting  at  least  one  hour  must  be  pre- 
pared, committed  to  memory,  and  performed  in  public.    One  half  of 
this  program  may  be  selected  from  the  list  given  in  Group  III. 
Hugo  Becker,  Finger  and  Bow  Exercises  and  Scale  Studies 
Franchomme,  Twelve  Caprices 
Sevcik,  Art  of  Bowing,  Bk.  II 
Rudinger,  Technical  Studies 

Bach,  Sonatas  (for  'cello  alone)  at  least  two  unfamiliar  ones 
Grieg,  Sonata  A  Minor 
Rubenstein,  Sonata  D  Major 
Sinding,  Impromptu 

Molique,  Concerto  D  Major  (First  movement) 
Davidoff,  Concerto  A  Minor  (First  movement) 
Wileke,  Mazurka 

Wagner,  Walther's  Freislied,  from  "Die  Meistersinger" 
Glinka,  Nocturne 

Boellman,  Variations  Symphoniques 
Saint  Saens,  Concerto  A  Minor 
Raff,  Concerto  D  Minor 
T-indner,  Concerto  E  Minor 
Servais,  Fantaisie,  Souvenir  de  Spa 

Saint  Saens,  Allegro  Appassionato  16  hours. 

For  any  composition  listed  in  the  above  four  groups,  a  composi- 
tion of  equal  merit  may  be  substituted. 


The  school  of  law 


V 


FACULTY 


Stratton  Duluth  Brooks,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 
President  of  the  University. 

JuLiEN  Charles  Monnet,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Law,  Professor  of  Law. 

Henry  Hubbard  Foster,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 
Professor  of  Law. 

John  Begg  Cheadle,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  J.  D.,  S.  J.  D. 
Professor  of  Law. 

Victor  Henry  Kulp,  Ph.  B.,  J.  D. 
Professor  of  Law. 

Lyman  P.  Wilson,  B.  S.,  J.  D. 
Professor  of  Law. 

*Joseph  Warren  Madden,  A.  B.,  J.  D. 
Professor  of  Law. 

Special  Lecturers 
Robert  Lee  Williams,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 

Governor  of  Oklahoma,  Lecturer  on  the  Oklahoma  Constitution. 

John  F.  Sharp,  LL.  B. 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Matthew  J.  Kane. 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Summers  Hardy. 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Charles  M.  Thacker. 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Rutherford  Brett. 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 

Samuel  W.  Hayes. 

Ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

*0n  leave  of  absence,  1917-18. 
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D.  A.  Richardson. 

Ex-Judge  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Appeals. 

Ralph  E.  Campbell,  B.  S.,  A.  B. 

United  States  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Oklahoma 

J.  H.  Keaton,  B.  S.,  LL.  B. 

Ex-Judge  District  Court.     Ex-Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma. 

Charles  B.  Ames,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 

Ex-Supreme  Court  Commissioner. 

Malcolm  E.  Rosser,  LL.  B. 

Ex-Supreme  Court  Commissioner. 

George  B.  Rittenhouse. 

Ex-Supreme  Court  Commissioner. 

Charles  West,  A.  B. 

Ex-Attorney  General. 

W.  C.  Jackson. 

Member  of  the  State  Industrial  Commission. 

A.  A.  McDonald,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 

Member  of  the  State  Industrial  Commission. 

Lloyd  A.  Roland,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 
Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar. 

Herbert  Delay  an  Mason,  LL.  B. 
Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar. 

H.  H.  Rogers,  B.  S. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar. 

R.  a.  Kleinschmidt,  B.  L.,  LL.  B. 
Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar. 

Frank  Wells,  LL.  B. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar. 

C.  G^  Horner. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar. 

Clinton  Orvin  Bunn. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar. 


W.  A.  Ledbetter. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar. 
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Walter  A.  Lybrand,  Ph.  B.,  J.  D. 
Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar. 

J.  P.  Whittinghill,  B.  S.,  LL.  M. 
Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar. 

Warren  K.  Snyder. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar. 

J.  S.  Mullen. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar. 

J.  H.  Miley, 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Robert  M.  Rainey. 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Preston  S.  Davis. 

Judge  District  Court. 

A.  M.  deGraffenried. 
Judge  District  Court. 

Paul  A.  Walker,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 

Counsel  for  Corporation  Commission. 

Hugh  A.  Ledbetter. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar. 

Charles  B.  Selby. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar. 
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The  School  of  Law  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1909  in  response 
to  a  general  demand  that  the  university  should  provide  opportunities 
and  facilities  for  legal  training  equal  to  the  best  afforded  elsewhere. 
Its  aim  is  to  inculcate  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  common  law  and 
equity,  of  EngUsh  and  American  modifications  in  both  substantive  and 
adjective  law,  of  constitutional  law  and  federal  procedure,  and  of  the 
statutes,  decisions,  and  practice  of  the  state  of  Oklahoma,  It  is  now 
generally  conceded  that  such  a  result  can  be  attained  more  success- 
fully in  a  law  school  than  elsewhere.  The  busy  lawyer  finds  little 
time  for  the  systematic  instruction  of  the  student  in  his  office.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  study  tends  to  become  desultory  and  unprofitable.  In  a 
law  school  the  student  has  the  constant  help  and  direction  of  a 
body  of  trained  teachers  devoting  their  time  and  thought  to  his  wel- 
fare. He  has  the  inspiration  that  comes  from  friendly  rivalry  with 
his  fellow  students  in  the  class  rooms,  in  the  quiz  clubs,  moot  courts, 
and  practice  courts.  He  has  the  advantage  of  a  more  extensive 
library  and  of  encouragement  and  special  assistance  in  original  inves- 
tigation. 

That  such  is  the  view  of  lawyers  and  judges  generally  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  majority  of 
candidates  now  come  to  the  bar  through  the  medium  of  law  schools. 
Much  may  be  said  for  the  practical  possibilities  of  office  training,  but 
law  schools  are  more  and  more  attempting,  and  with  increasing  suc- 
cess, to  supply  their  former  deficiencies  in  this  regard.  It  is  also  true 
that  those  defects  were  never  as  great  as  has  sometimes  been  alleged; 
and  w^hile  it  is  possible,  though  inconvenient,  for  the  young  lawyer  to 
supply  them,  it  is  nearly  impossib  ior  him  to  supply,  after  beginning 
actual  practice,  the  systematic  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  law  which  the  law  school  gives  him  the  opportunity  to  acquire. 

INSTRUCTORS 

The  School  of  Law,  except  as  to  the  courses  given  by  the  special 
non-resident  lecturers,  is  conducted  by  instructors  who  give  their  whole 
time  and  attention  to  university  work.  It  is  certain  that  the  best 
results  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  the  leading  law  schools  of  the  country,  all  of  which 
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now  place  their  work  of  instruction  on  this  basis.  The  teaching  of 
law  is  in  itself  a  scientific  vocation  requiring  all  of  one's  energies. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Instruction  in  the  class  room  is  by  comment,  quiz,  and  colloquy. 
It  consists  largely  of  the  analysis  and  discussion  of  cases.  Instead  of 
placing  before  the  student  a  set  of  4egal  principles  which  he  is  re- 
quired to  learn,  the  much  more  difficult  task  is  assigned  him  of  reading 
the  actual  opinions  contained  in  the  reports  and  ascertaining  there- 
from the  law  involved.  He  is  then  required  to  apply  that  law  to 
other  cases,  both  hypothetical  and  actual.  In  so  doing  he  is  both 
assisted  and  criticised  by  the  instructor,  who  guides  and  co-ordinates 
the  discussion  toward  a  definite  end.  It  is  believed  that  by  this 
method  the  power  of  legal  reasoning,  discrimination,  and  generaliza- 
tion is  most  fully  developed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  student  is 
obliged  to  exercise  the  same  mental  processes  and  follow  the  same 
methods  of  argument  as  those  required  by  the  skillful  advocate. 
Copious  references  are  continually  made  for  extensive  outside  reading, 
and  students  are  constantly  encouraged  to  use  the  library. 

In  the  practice  court,  in  the  courses  in  civil  procedure  and  crimi- 
nal law  and  procedure,  and  elsewhere  when  deemed  necessary,  em- 
phasis is  laid  on  the  law  of  this  jurisdiction.  The  aim  is  to  fit  the 
student  generally  for  practice  in  any  state  and  to  fit  him  especially  for 
practice  in  the  West  and  Southwest. 

EXAMINATIONS 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  careful  examinations  are  given, 
designed  to  test  the  student's  ability  to  apply  his  knowledge.  Fail- 
ures or  conditions  in  more  than  one-third  of  the  work  carried  will 
sever  the  student's  connection  with  the  school.  It  is  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  law  faculty  to  reinstate  such  students  on  proper  petition  and 
showing.  A  student  who  receives  a  failure  in  any  course  must  take 
the  course  over.  All  conditions  received  in  either  semester  must  be 
removed  at  examinations  held  for  that  purpose  at  the  opening  of  the 
school  the  following  September.  Students  should  arrange  in  advance 
for  such  examinations,  which  will  be  given  but  once  and  which  will 
not  be  given  to  students  enrolling  late.  Third-year  students  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  remove  their  first  semester  conditions  during 
the  week  following  the  Easter  recess.  In  order  to  pass  such  examina- 
tions for  the  removal  of  conditions  the  student  is  required  to  manifest 
a  higher  proficiency  than  is  sufficient  in  the  original  examination. 
Students  failing  to  take  the  regular  examinations  or  to  remove  their 
conditions  will  receive  the  grade  "F."  No  special  examinations  will  be 
held. 
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ENROLLMENT 

For  information  about  enrollment,  see  "Method  of  Enrollment" 
under  "General  Information." 

LAW  BUILDING 

Monnet  Hall,  the  law  building  costing  $125,000,  has  been 
occupied  since  the  opening  of  the  session  in  September,  1913.  It  is 
132  feet  long  and  55  feet  wide  with  additional  14-foot  entrance  projec- 
tions on  the  east  and  west.  It  is  built  of  solid  Bedford  stone,  its  archi- 
tectural lines  following  in  the  main  those  of  University  Hall.  It  is 
centrally  located  overlooking  the  oval,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  wings 
of  the  permanent  group  of  buildings  of  which  University  Hall  is  the 
center.  It  has  three  stories  and  a  basement  and  contains  every  fea- 
ture necessary  for  ^a  modern  law  school.  This  building  is  one  of  unusu- 
al beauty,  solidity,  and  convenience.  It  is  fireproof  throughout.  This 
building  together  with  the  provision  made  by  the  governing  authorities 
of  the  university  for  large  additions  to  the  law  library,  and  the  law 
providing  for  the  exchange  of  Oklahoma  law  books  for  the  benefit 
of  the  law  school  library,  places  the  School  of  Law  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  state  university  law  schools  of  other  leading  states  and 
assures  its  rapid  development  and  prosperity. 

LIBRARY 

The  lav/  library,  constantly  growing,  contains  several  thousand 
volumes.  These  books  have  been  carefully  selected  and  the  list  con- 
tains most  of  the  essentials.  Other  installments  will  be  procured  from 
time  to  time,  as  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  build  up  rapidly  a 
library  that  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  legal  study  and  investiga- 
tion. The  leading  law  journals  are  kept  constantly  on  file.  A  committee 
of  the  law  faculty  has  general  supervision  of  the  library,  and  student 
assistant  librarians  are  in  charge  to  give  needed  information  and 
maintain  order.  The  library  is  open  during  the  day  and  in  the  even- 
ing. Students  in  the  School  of  Law  also  have  access  to  the  general 
university  library,  and  have  all  the  advantages  and  privileges  of  other 
students  in  the  university. 

BULLETIN  BOARD 

A  bulletin  board  is  maintained  on  which  all  official  notices  are 
posted,  and  all  such  notices  are  considered  personal  notices  to  the 
student  or  students  concerned. 

SPECIAL  LECTURES 
Short  courses  of  lectures  are  delivered  each  year  by  members  of  the 
supreme  court,  criminal  court  of  appeals,  and  by  prominent  judges, 
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attorneys,  and  state  officials.  These  courses  are  required  of  first-year 
students;  second  and  third-year  students  may  attend  them. 

PRACTICE  COURT 

In  addition  to  the  courses  in  pleading  and  practice,  and  the 
practical  suggestions  given  throughout  the  courses  by  the  regular  in- 
structors and  the  special  lecturers,  a  practice  court  is  maintained  in 
order  to  afford  the  student  an  opportunity  of  acquainting  himself  with 
the  regular  sequence  of  steps  in  litigation  and  of  learning  by  actual 
experience  what  actions  or  proceedings  should  be  brought,  how  to 
bring  them,  and  how  to  handle  the  case  until  its  close.  Students  act 
as  attorneys,  sheriffs,  clerks,  parties,  witnesses,  jurors,  etc.,  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  reproduce  the  conditions  of  actual  practice  in  the 
Oklahoma  courts.  This  work  is  supplemented  by  lectures  pointing 
out  errors  and  discussing  questions  of  procedure  of  a  more  general 
nature  applicable  also  to  other  jurisdictions.  The  presiding  instructor 
is  an  attorney  of  experience  and  the  aim  is  to  supply  as  far  as  possi- 
ble an  actual  working  knowledge  of  trial  procedure  so  that  a  gradu- 
ate on  leaving  the  school  will  be  prepared  at  once  to  enter  upon  all 
phases  of  the  work  of  the  profession. 

Third-year  men  act  as  leading  counsel,  second-year  men  as  junior 
counsel,  and  first-year  men  as  jurors,  officers,  etc.  Such  practice  court 
work  is  required  of  all  students,  and  fi.rst-year  men  may  be  given  one 
hour's  credit  each  semester  for  this,  together  with  the  courses  of  special 
lectures. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES 

Students  are  encouraged  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  law  liter- 
ary societies,  and  to  organize  quiz  clubs  and  club  courts  for  legal 
discussion.  There  are  a  number  of  law  literary  societies,  club  courts, 
and  student  bars  that  are  very  active  and  profitable  organizations  for 
practice  in  argumentation  and  the  presentation  and  trial  of  questions 
of  law. 

PRIZES 

American  Law  Book  Company  Prize:  The  American  Law 
Book  Company  offers  to  a  third-year  student  a  prize  consisting  of  the 
Cyclopedia  of  Law  and  Procedure  to  be  awarded  at  the  discretio'^  of 
the  law  faculty.  This  prize,  valued  at  over  $200,  the  faculty  has  de- 
cided to  award  at  the  time  of  graduation  to  the  most  meritorious  stu- 
dent in  the  third-year  class,  taking  into  consideration  the  entire 
•course.  The  award  will  be  based  on  grades  in  examinations,  class- 
room proficiency,  ability  in  logical  and  succinct  statement,  interest  dis- 
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played  in  club  courts  and  other  law  school  activities,  use  of  the  libra- 
ry, and  strength  of  character. 

The  Callaghan  &  Company  Prize:  Callaghan  &  Company, 
Law  Publishers,  of  Chicago,  offer  the  Cyclopedic  Law  Dictionary  as 
an  annual  prize  to  the  student  in  the  second-year  class  who  attains 
the  highest  proficiency  and  the  best  general  average  for  the  year. 

The  Blackstone  Institute  Prize:  The  Blackstone  Institute  of 
Chicago  offers  Modern  American  Law,  a  fifteen- volume  legal  encyclo- 
pedia, valued  at  $75,  as  an  annual  prize  to  the  third-year  student  pre- 
senting the  best  thesis  on  some  local  or  special  jurisdiction  subject  des- 
ignated by  the  faculty. 

For  description  of  other  prizes  available  to  law  students  see 
scholarships  and  prizes,  under  "General  Information." 

MILITARY  TRAINING 

Military  training  is  required  of  all  male  students  during  the -first 
two  years  they  are  in  the  university,  tor  full  information  see  "Re- 
gulations Governing  Military  Training,"  under  "General  Information." 

All  students,  both  men  and  women,  not  taking  military  training 
during  the  first  year  they  are  in  the  university  are  required  to  take 
physical  education,  unless  excused  by  the  faculty. 

Those  who  enter  the  university  with  one  year  advanced  standing, 
however,  are  excused  from  the  physical  education  requirement. 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

All  students  in  the  School  of  Law,  who  have  not  had  one  year 
of  college  work,  or  work  in  some  other  law  school  entitling  them  to 
one  year's  advanced  standing,  are  required  to  take  physical  training 
to  the  extent  of  two  hours  during  their  course  under  the  direction  of 
the  department  of  physical  education.  Such  "hour"  represents  ap- 
proximately three  hours  of  exercise  a  week  during  a  period  of  time 
equal  to  one  semester.  Students  engaging  in  special  athletic  activi- 
ties are,  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  department  of  physical 
education,  allowed  to  substitute  these  for  the  regular  physical  training. 
This  rule  with  reference  to  physical  training  is  believed  to  make  for 
weL  balanced  educational  development. 


ADMISSION  AND  GRADUATION 


THREE-YEAR  COURSE 

The  work  of  the  School  of  Law  extends  through  three  college 
years.  There  are  three  classes:  the  First-Year  Class,  Second- Year 
Class,  and  Third-Year  Class.  Lectures  and  recitations  are  held  on  five 
days  in  the  week,  principally  in  the  usual  morning  hours.  Students 
may  enter  at  the  beginning  of  either  semester.  Late  registration 
should  be  avoided. 

ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Law  must  be  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age  and  must  present  evidence  of  having  completed 
fifteen  units  of  acceptable  entrance  credit.  A  unit  is  the  standard 
amount  of  work  required  in  a  secondary  school  subject  given  thirty- 
six  weeks  with  five  recitation  periods  a  week  of  at  least  forty-five 
minutes  each.  Thus  fifteen  units  represent  an  ordinary  four  years* 
high  school  course. 

The  following  units  are  required  for  admission  to  the  School  of 
Law: 

Enghsh   3  units 

Mathematics   2  units 

*Electives    10  units 

Total  15  units 

*A  description  of  all  work  that  may  be  offered  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quired or  elective  units,  as  well  as  a  statement  of  the  ways  in  which 
credit  may  be  secured  for  work  done  in  high  school,  may  be  found 
under  the  heads  of  "Admission"  and  "Subjects  Accepted  for  Admis- 
sion." 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Apphcants,  not  less  than  21  years  of  age  and  not  candidates  for 
the  degree,  who  do  not  possess  the  above  educational  qualifications 
for  admission  of  regular  students,  may  be  admitted  to  the  courses  in 
the  School  of  Law,  provided  they  can  satisfy  the  dean  that  they  are 
prepared  to  carry  the  work  successfully.  Such  students  will  be  ex- 
pected to  conform  to  the  same  requirements  as  to  attendance  and  ex- 
amination and  will  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  regular  stu- 
dents.    Certificates  stating  the  branches  completed  and  the  standing 
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attained  will  be  given  to  such  students  who  have  been  in  residence 
for  a  semester. 

Such  special  students  who  have  completed  the  curriculum  and 
have  been  in  residence  three  years  may  be  recommended  for  a  degree 
by  special  action  of  the  law  faculty,  provided  that  they  have  dis- 
played unusual  ability  and  scholarship. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Applicants  qualified  to  enter  the  School  of  Law  as  candidates  for 
a  degree,  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  one  or  more  years  of 
resident  work  in  a  law  school  of  good  standing  having  a  three  years' 
course,  will  be  given  equivalent  rank  in  this  school  upon  presenting 
properly  authenticated  certificates  of  such  work.  The  right  is  reserved 
to  give  credit  only  on  examination.  All  persons  who  intend  to  apply 
for  advanced  standing  under  the  above  rule  should  forward  or  present 
their  credentials  to  the  dean  at  least  one  week  before  the  opening  of 
the  particular  session  which  they  desire  to  attend. 

Such  certificate  should  show  the  length  of  time  in  semester  hours 
given  to  each  subject,  the  books  used  as  the  basis  of  instruction,  the 
method  of  grading  used  in  such  school,  the  grades  made  by  the  ap- 
plicant, and  whether  the  school  has  a  three  years'  course.  Credit 
will  never  be  given  for  more  than  two  years'  work  done  in  other 
schools.  No  credit  will  be  given  for  correspondence  study  or  for  read- 
ing or  work  done  elsewhere  than  in  an  approved  law  school. 

GRADUATION 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.  B.)  is  conferred  upon  all 
regular  students  not  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  have  com- 
pleted the  prescribed  work  of  the  course.  This  course  requires  thre 
years  for  its  completion  and  no  student  is  allowed  to  graduate  excep 
after  three  years  of  actual  residence,  unless  in  case  of  admission  to  ad 
vanced  standing,  in  which  case  he  must  likewise  have  spent  sufficien 
time  in  some  other  acceptable  law  school  having  a  three  years'  course 
to  amount  to  a  total  of  three  years  when  added  to  the  time  spen 
here.  The  time  spent  in  residence  at  this  law  school  must  in  eve 
instance  be  at  least  the  last  year. 

LAW  ELECTIVES— ADDITIONAL  WORK 

Under  certain  circumstances  seniors  in  the  College  of  Arts  an 
Sciences  may  elect  all  or  part  of  their  last  year's  work  in  the  School  o 
Law  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  secure  theB.  A.  and  the  LL. 
degrees  in  six  years  instead  of  the  seven  regularly  required.  Th 
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following  regulation  applies  to  such  students  together  with  all  oihers 
pursuing  courses  in  the  School  of  Law;  viz.,  no  student  in  the  School 
of  Law  who  is  taking  the  full  course  in  law  shall  be  allowed  to  take 
additional  courses  elsewhere  at  the  same  time  except  upon  permission 
of  the  dean  and  petition  to  the  faculty.  No  student  shall  be  entitled 
to  take  such  additional  work  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  no  such  peti- 
tion will  be  granted  unless  he  can  convince  the  faculty  that  it  will  not 
decrease  the  amount  of  time  spent  upon  his  legal  studies  and  that  it 
will  be  for  his  best  interest  and  the  best  interests  of  the  School  of  Law. 
Students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Law  for  more  than  half  of  the  full 
law  course  shall  likewise  be  entitled  to  take  additional  work  elsewhere 
only  on  the  above  conditions. 


ADMISSION  TO  BAR 

Under  statutory  authority  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  state  has 
prescribed  and  published  rules  governing  admission  to  the  bar.  These 
rules  require  that  the  candidate  must  be  of  good  moral  character  and 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age;  and  that  he  shall  satisfactorily  answer  the 
written  interrogatories  propounded  covering  the  subjects  enumerated. 
These  subjects  are  all  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Law. 
As  to  educational  qualifications  and  length  of  the  period  of  legal  study 
required,  candidates  are  referred  to  the  rules.  Examinations  are  held 
at  convenient  intervals  and  are  conducted  by  a  regular  commission  of 
bar  examiners  duly  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

By  a  ruling  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  and  the  State  Bar  Com- 
mission, graduates  of  the  School  of  Law  are  admitted  to  the  bar  without 
examination  other  than  an  examination  of  the  work  done  at  the  school. 
They  may  then  be  admitted  on  motion  to  practice  law  in  the  federal 
courts  of  this  state. 


EXPENSES 

Tuition  is  free  in  the  School  of  Law,  as  in  all  other  departments 
of  the  university,  to  residents  of  Oklahoma.  All  students  will  be  held 
responsible  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  equipment  and  instruments  and 
no  credit  will  be  granted  or  grades  reported  to  students  neglecting  to 
pay  the  actual  cost  of  such  loss  or  damage,  nor  will  honorable  dis- 
missal be  granted  such  students. 

The  fees  and  deposits  payable  by  law  students  are  included  in 
the  general  list  in  this  catalog.  For  full  information  see  "Fees  and 
Deposits,"  under  "Information  About  Registration." 
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BOARD,  ROOMS,  AND  BOOKS 

Board,  including  furnished  rooms,  can  be  had  for  from  $5.00  to 
$7.00  a  week.  The  average  cost  of  living  is  as  low  in  Norman  as  in 
any  other  town  of  its  size  in  the  state.  Board  alone  costs  from  $4.00 
to  $5.00.    Rooms  for  two  may  be  secured  for  $6  to  $14  a  month. 

The  cost  of  books  used  in  the  School  of  Law  is  about  $35  a  year. 
If  further  information  is  desired  as  to  any  of  the  matters  set 
fOTth  in  this  catalog,  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 

The  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law, 

Norman,  Oklahoma. 


CURRICULUM 


The  hour  which  constitutes  the  unit  of  credit  as  used  in  this 
catalog  except  with  reference  to  physical  education  is  understood 
to  mean  one  lecture  hour  a  week,  or  its  equivalent,  for  one  semester. 

It  is  desired  that  every  student  who  enters  the  School  of  Law 
shall  take  full  and  not  partial  work,  unless  the  circumstances  be  ex- 
ceptional. A  member  of  the  first-year  class  will  not  be  permitted  to 
take  any  regular,  course  of  the  second  and  third  year,  and  a  member  of 
the  second-year  class  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  third-year  courses 
unless  for  special  cause  shown,  and  then  only  by  permission  of  the 
dean. 

Instruction  is  so  arranged  as  to  present  fundamental  subjects  first, 
followed  by  speciaUzed  subjects  later. 

FIRST-YEAR  SUBJECTS 
First  Semester 

Elementary  Law:  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
an  initial  general  survey  of  the  entire  body  of  the  law  in  order  that  he 
may  more  intelligently  comprehend  the  work  in  the  other  courses. 
Pound's  Readings  in  the  Common  Law.    Professor  Wilson.       2  hours. 

Contracts:  Mutual  assent;  offer  and  acceptance;  consideration; 
contracts  under  seal;  rights  of  beneficiaries;  rights  of  assignees;  joint 
and  several  contracts;  conditional  contracts;  illegahty;  impossibility; 
duress;  discharge.    Williston's  Cases  on  Contracts.    Professor  Monnet. 

4  hours. 

Torts:  Trespass  to  person  and  property;  excuses  for  trespass; 
conversion;  legal  cause;  negligence;  duties  of  land  owners;  dangerous 
occupations;  deceit;  defamation;  slander;  libel;  malice;  malicious  prose- 
cution; inducing  breach  of  duty;  competition;  strikes;  boycotts;  com- 
binations. Ames  and  Smith's  Cases  on  Torts.  Professor  Kulp.  2  hours. 

Property  1:  Distinction  between  real  and  personal  property; 
personal  property;  transfer  of  rights;  bailments;  tenures;  estates;  seisin; 
statute  of  uses;  natural  rights;  easements;  covenants:  rents;  landlord 
and  tenant;  emblements;  fixtures.  Gray's  Cases  on  Property,  Volumes 
I  and  II.    Professor  Foster.  4  hours. 

Special  Lectures:     Courses  of  lectures  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
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will  be  given  by  special  lecturers,  for  which,  together  with  practice 
court  services,  one  hour's  credit  may  be  allowed.  1  hour. 

Men  students  who  do  not  have  two  years  advanced  standing  will 
enroll  for  MiUtary  Art  1;  women  students,  for  Physical  Education  51. 

Second  Semester 

Contracts:  Continuation  of  course  outlined  in  the  first  semester. 
Williston's  Cases  on  Contracts.    Professor  Monnet.  2  hours. 

Common  Law  Procedure:  Forms  of  action;  motions  and 
demurrers;  defects  in  form  and  substance;  defaults;  dilatory  pleas; 
confession  and  avoidance;  cross  demands;  replications;  further  plead- 
ings; amendments.  A  number  of  lectures  in  the  course  will  also  be 
given  on  equity  pleading.  Sunderland's  Cases  on  Common  Law  Plead- 
ing and  Tyler's  Stephen  on  Pleading.    Professor  Wilson.         2  hours. 

Torts:  Continuation  of  course  outhned  in  the  first  semester. 
Ames  and  Smith's  Cases  on  Torts.    Professor  Kulp.  2  hours. 

Criminal  Law  and  Procedure:  Criminal  acts;  attempts;  con- 
sent; criminal  intent;  justification;  parties;  agency;  accessories;  juris- 
diction; murder;  manslaughter;  larceny;  burglary;  other  crimes;  crimi- 
nal procedure.  Beale's  Cases  on  Criminal  Law,  and  the  Oklahoma 
cases,  penal  statutes,  and  statutes  of  criminal  procedure.  Professor 
Foster.  4  hours. 

Domestic  Relations:  Contract  to  marry;  breach  of  promise; 
common  law  marriage;  capacity;  consent;  husband  and  wife;  wife's 
contracts;  wife's  property;  wife's  person;  torts  by  each;  divorce;  grounds 
for  granting  and  refusal;  alimony;  parent  and  child;  maintenance;  tort; 
legitimacy;  infancy;  contracts  and  torts;  insanity;  drunkenness;  aliens. 
Kale's  and  Vernier's  Cases  on  Domestic  Relations.    Professor  Cheadle. 

2  hours. 

Special  Lectures:    Continued  as  indicated  in  the  first  semester^ 

1  hour. 

Men  students  who  do  not  have  two  years  advanced  standing  will 
enroll  for  Military  Art  2;  women  students,  for  Physical  Education  52. 

SECOND-YEAR  SUBJECTS 
First  Semester 
Agency:  Nature  of  relation;  appointment;  liabiUties  of  principal; 
torts;  crimes;  admissions;  liabilities  of  agent;  parties  to  writings;  un- 
disclosed principal;  obligation  between  principal  and  agent;  delegation 
of  agency;  termination;  ratification.  Wambaugh's  Cases  on  Agency. 
Professor  Kulp.  2  hours. 

Equity:  Nature  of  jurisdiction;  specific  performance;  affirmative 
contracts;  negative;  third  persons;  consequences  of  specific  perform- 
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ance;  partial  performance;  consideration;  marketable  title;  statute  of 
frauds;  mistake;  hardship;  mutuality;  specific  reparation;  waste;  dis- 
turbance of  easements;  nuisance;  monopoly  rights.  Ames'  Cases  in 
Equity  Jurisdiction.    Professor  Monnet.  ,  2  hours. 

Evidence:  Admissibility;  relevancy;  circumstantial; qualification; 
impeachment;  admission;  real  evidence;  documents;  hearsay  rule;  ex- 
ceptions; dying  declarations;  against  interest;  pedigree;  subscribing 
witness;  regular  entries;  reputation;  records;  order  of  evidence;  opinion; 
privileged  communications;  burden  of  proof;  judicial  notice.  Thayer's 
Cases  on  Evidence.    Professor  Cheadle.  4  hours. 

Property  2  (Including  Wills):  Acquisition  of  real  property 
inter  vivos;  statute  of  limitations;  prescription;  releases;  surrenders; 
boundaries;  estates  created;  easements  created;  covenants  of  title;  ex- 
ecution of  deeds;  acquisition  after  death;  wills;  making  revocation  and 
republication;  lapsed  legacies;  administration;  payment  of  debts; 
marshalling.  Gray's  Cases  on  Property,  Vol.  Ill,  and  Costigan's  Cases 
on  Wills.    Professor  Foster.  2  hours. 

Mortgages:  Legal  mortgage;  title  theory;  hen  theory;  equitable 
mortgages;  absolute  deed;  conditional  sale;  reservation  of  title;  after 
acquired  property;  subsequent  advances;  priority  between  mortgage 
liens;  rights  to  possession;  receipt  of  rents  and  profits;  right  to  redeem; 
purchase  of  equity  of  redemption;  clogging  the  equity  of  redemption; 
consolidation  of  mortgages.  Wyman's  Cases  on  Mortgages.  Pro- 
fessor Monnet.  2  hours. 

Bailments  and  Carriers:  The  nature  of  public  service;  the 
classes  of  occupations  embraced;  the  peculiar  obligations;  to  serve  all 
with  reasonable  facilities,  at  a  reasonable  price  and  without  discrimi- 
nation; the  special  obligations  of  bailees  and  carriers.  Wyman's  Public 
Service  Corporations.    Professor  Cheadle.  2  hours. 

Men  students  who  do  not  have  two  years  advanced  standing  will 
enroll  for  Military  Art  3. 


Second  Sennester 

Sales:  Sales  of  goods  when  something  remains  to  be  done;  when 
nothing  remains;  goods  not  specified;  subsequent  appropriation;  reser- 
vation of  jus  disponendi;  C.O.D.;  fraud;  retention  of  possession;  delivery; 
factor's  liens;  stoppage  in  transitu;  warranty;  statute  of  frauds. 
Williston's  Cases  on  Sales.    Professor  Cheadle.  4  hours. 

Code  Pleading  and  Practice:  One  form;  special  proceedings; 
real  party  in  interest;  joinder  of  plaintiffs  and  defendants;  petition; 
ultimate  facts;  union  of  causes  of  action;  answer;  new  matter;  equit- 
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able  defenses;  counterclaims;  reply;  demurrer,  A  number  of  lectures 
will  also  be  given  on  brief  making.  Sunderland's  Cases  on  Procedure 
and  the  Oklahoma  statutes  and  decisions  on  civil  procedure.  Profes- 
sor. Wilson.  2  hours. 

Equity:  Continuation  of  course  described 'in  the  first  semester. 
Ames'  Cases  in  Equity  Jurisdiction.    Professor  Monnet.         2  hours. 

Agency:  Continuation  of  course  described  in  the  first  semester. 
Wambaugh's  Cases  on  Agency.    Professor  Kulp.  2  hours. 

Property  2  (Including  Wills) :  Continuation  of  course  described 
in  the  first  semester.    Costigan  on  Wills.    Professor  Foster.     2  hours. 

Suretyship:  Kinds  of  suretyship;  statute  of  frauds;  surety's 
defenses;  surety's  right  to  subrogation;  indemnity;  contribution;  exoner- 
ation; creditor's  right  to  surety's  securities.  Ames'  Cases  on  Surety- 
ship.   Professor  Monnet.  2  hours. 

Men  students  who  do  not  have  two  years  advanced  standing  will 
enroll  for  Military  Art  4. 

THIRD-YEAR  SUBJECTS 
First  Semester 

Bills  and  Notes:  Formal  requisites;  acceptance;  indorsement; 
transfer;  purchase  for  value  without  notice;  overdue;  extinguishment; 
obhgations  of  parties;  checks;  diligence;  presentment,  dishonor,  pro- 
test, notice;  the  negotiable  instruments  law.  Ames'  Cases  on  Bills 
and  Notes.    Professor  Kulp.  4  hours. 

Constitutional  Law:  Nature  of  the  constitution;  relation  of  the 
states  to  the  federal  government;  departments  of  government;  taxa- 
tion; commerce;  police  power;  bankruptcy;  currency;  implied  powers; 
powers  of  the  executive;  the  judicial  department;  checks  and  balances; 
government  of  the  territories;  state  comity;  civil  rights;  political  priv- 
ileges; protection  of  contracts  and  property;  due  process  of  law;  the 
status  of  recently  annexed  island  territory.  Wambaugh's  Cases  on 
Constitutional  Law.    Professor  Foster.  2  hours. 

Trusts:  Nature  and  requisites;  express,  resulting,  constructive, 
charitable;  appointment  of  trustee;  nature  of  cestui's  interest;  transfer 
by  trustee  or  cestui;  cestui's  interest  how  affected  by  death,  marriage, 
or  bankruptcy  of  trustee  or  cestui;  duties  of  trustee;  removal;  resigna- 
tion; accounting.   Ames'  Cases  on  Trusts.   Professor  Cheadle.  2  hours. 

Damages:  Exemplary;  liquidated;  nominal;  direct;  consequential; 
avoidable;  counsel  fees;  certainty;  compensation;  physical  and  mental 
suffering;  aggravation  and  mitigation;  value;  interest;  special  rules  in 
certain  tort  and  contract  actions.  Mechem  and  Gilbert's  Cases  on 
Damages.    Professor  Wilson.  2  hours. 
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Practice  Court  (IncludingOklahoma  Practice) :  Drawing,  crit- 
icising, and  discussing  pleadings;  commencement  of  actions;  issuance 
and  service  of  process;  motions;  issues  of  law  or  demurrers;  introduc- 
tion of  evidence;  arguments  of  counsel;  instructions  to  jury;  verdict 
and  judgment;  motions  for  new  trial;  exceptions;  appeal.  In  the  first 
semester  some  use  will  be  made  of  Hinton's  Cases  in  Practice  Court. 
Professor  Wilson.  4  hours. 


Second  Semester 

Corporations:  Distinction  between  corporations  and  partner- 
ships; disregarding  the  corporate  fiction;  formation  of  corporation; 
powers;  what  are  corporate  acts;  de  facto  corporations;  collateral  at- 
tack; ultra  vires;  promoters;  directors;  rights  of  minority  shareholder; 
creditors;  watered  stock;  transfer;  ownership  by  corporation  of  shares 
of  its  own  or  other  corporate  stock;  validity  of  voting  trusts.  Canfield 
and  Wormser's  Cases  on  Corporations.    Professor  Kulp.  4  hours. 

Conflict  of  Laws:  Comity;  territorial  jurisdiction;  domicile; 
taxation;  jurisdiction  in  rem  and  in  personam;  marriage;  legitimacy 
and  adoption;  movables  and  immovables;  marital  property;  intestate 
and  testamentary  succession;  place  of  contracting;  interpretation, 
effect,  and  discharge  of  contracts;  administration  of  estates;  wardships; 
judgments,  their  nature,  obligation,  and  effect.  Beale's  Cases  on 
Conflict  of  Laws,  Shorter  Selection.    Professor  Monnet.         2  hours. 

Property  3:  Illegal  conditions  and  restraints;  forfeiture  and 
restraints  on  alienation;  priority;  fraudulent  conveyances;  purchases 
for  value;  registration;  effect  of  notice.  Drafting  of  real  estate  papers: 
deeds,  leases,  contracts,  wills,  and  abstracts  of  title.  Gray's  Cases  on 
Property,  Vol.  VI.    Professor  Foster.  2  hours. 

Partnership:  Nature  of  a  partnership;  formation  of  partnership; 
firm  name  and  good  will;  mutual  rights  and  duties;  actions  between 
partners  at  law  and  in  equity;  powers  and  liability  of  partners;  dissolu- 
tion; debts;  distribution  of  assets.  Gilmore's  Cases  on  Partnership. 
Professor  Cheadle.  2  hours. 


Practice  Court  (Including  Oklahoma  Practice):  Continuation 
of  the  course  outlined  in  the  first  semester  and  trial  of  cases.  Pro- 
fessor Wilson.  4  hours. 
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FACULTY 


For  addresses  see  "Officers  of  Administration  and  Instruction." 

Stratton  Duluth  Brooks,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 
President  of  the  University. 

LeRoy  Long,  M.  D. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Louis  Alvin  Turley,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  Professor  of  Histology 
and  Pathology. 

Edwin  DeBarr,  Ph.  D. 

Vice-President  of  the  University,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Henry  Higgins  Lane,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Zoology. 

Archa  Kelly  West,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Medicine. 

*RoBERT  Mayburn  Howard,  M.  D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Edmund  Sheppard  Ferguson,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

John  William  Riley,  M.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 

Horace  Reed,  M.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

John  Archer  Hatchett,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Blesh,  M.  D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Lauren  Haynes  Buxton,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Professor  of  Otology,  Rhinology,  and  Laryngology. 

Gayfree  Ellison,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

*0n  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1917-18. 
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Edward  Francis  Davis,  M.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

John  Smith  Hartford,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Gynecology. 

George  Althouse  LaMotte,  B.  L.,  M.  D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Lewis  Jefferson  Moorman,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Leonard  Blaine  Nice,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Physiology. 

LeaArmistead  Riely,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Harry  Coulter  Todd,  M.  A.,  M.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Otology,  Rhinology,  and  Laryngology. 

Antonio  DeBord  Young,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Neurology. 

Richard  Gray  Soutar,  B.  A. 

Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Howard  Storm  Browne,  B.  A.,  Ph.  C.,  M.  S. 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

Samuel  Robert  Cunningham,  M.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology.  ,  i 

Robert  Lord  Hull,  A.  B.,  M.  D.  ' 
Associate  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

Everett  Samuel  Lain,  M.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Dermatology,  Electro-Therapy,  and  Radiog- 
raphy. 

Robert  Elmore  Looney,  M.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

Millington  Smith,  M.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

William  Merritt  Taylor,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

Arthur  Weaver  White,  M.  A.,  M.  D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 
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John  Mosby  Alford,  M.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

John  W.  Duke,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Mental  Diseases  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

W.  Eugene  Dixon,  M.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Otology,  Rhinology,  and  Laryngology. 

Daniel  Wilson  Griffin,  M.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mental  Diseases  and  Medical  Jurisprudence 

Reuben  Morgan  Hargrove,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Anatomy. 

William  Jones  Wallace,  Ph.  C,  M.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  and  Syphilology. 

Wann  Langston,  M.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Pathology. 

*Frank  Bruner  Sorgatz,  M.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Pathology  (Research). 

John  Frederick  Kuhn,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Joseph  Thomas  Martin,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Joseph  Fife  Messenbaugh,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

Arthur  Anderson  Will,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Rectal  Surgery. 

*Floyd  Jackson  Bolend,  Ph.  C,  M.  D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Thomas  Craig  Burns,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Neurology. 

Leila  Edna  Andrews,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

John  Arthur  Reck,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

Casriel  J.  FiSHMAN,  Ph.  C,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 


*0n  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1917-18. 
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William  Alonzo  Fowler,  L.  I.,  M.  D. 

-    Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
*Rex  George  Bolend,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  and  Syphilology. 
Cyril  Ebert  Clymer,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery. 
*George  Hunter,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Obstetrics, 
John  Paine  Torrey,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Anatomy  and  Physical  Diagnosis. 
Albert  Clifford  Hirschfield,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 
Edna  Holland,  G.  N. 

Superintendent  of  Nurses,  with  rank  of  Instractor. 
*George  Davidson  McLean,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 
*Marion  Mansfield  Roland,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Dermatology,  Electro-Therapy,  and  Radiography. 
Lloyd  Melville  Sackett,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Gynecology. 
*Fenton  Mercer  Sanger,  Ph.  B.,  M.  Sc.,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Gynecology. 
M  vRviN  Elroy  Stout,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 
Charles  Benjamin  Taylor,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  and  Syphilology. 
Walter  William  Wells,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 
Leslie  M.  Westfall,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 
Charles  Lincoln  White,  D.  D.  S. 

Clinical  Consultant  in  Dental  Surgery. 
Arthur  Brown  Chase,  M.  D. 

Instructor  In  Therapeutics. 
Austin  Lee  Guthrie,  A.  B,,  M,  D. 

Instructor  in  Otology,  Rhinology,  and  Laryngology. 
*Earl  LeRoy  Yeakel,  B.  A.,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 

*0n  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1917-18. 
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The  first  and  second  years  of  the  School  of  Medicine  were 
estabhshed  at  Norman  in  1900.  The  third  and  fourth  years  were 
established  at  Oklahoma  City  in  1910.  The  curriculum  covers  four  an- 
nual sessions  of  thirty-six  weeks  each.  The  work  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond years  is  conducted  at  Norman,  and  comprises  work  in  the  funda- 
mental branches  of  anatomy,  neurology,  embryology,  physiology,  organic 
chemistry,  physiological  chemistry,  pharmacology,  bacteriology,  path- 
ology, materia  medica,  minor  surgery,  parasitology,  hygiene  and  physi- 
cal diagnosis.  The  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  is  conducted 
in  Oklahoma  City,  and  includes  instruction  in  the  clinical  branches 
of  therapeutics,  clinical  pathology,  medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics,  and 
the  special  lines  of  practice. 

The  school  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges  and  conforms  strictly  to  the  rules  and  requirements  of  that 
organization. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Medicine  must  be  of 
good  moral  character  and  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age.  Men  and 
women  are  admitted  on  equal  terms. 

The  scholarship  requirements  comprise  as  a  minimum: 

(1)    Graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school  offering  fifteen 

units. 

The  following  table  shows  the  fifteen  high  school  units  required:* 


Subjects  Units 

English  3 

Algebra   1 

Plane  Geometry     1 

History   1 

Foreign  Language  (German  or  French  preferred)   2 

Physics  J   1 

Electives    6 

Total    15 


*For  complete  description  of  subjects  accepted  for  admission  see 
"Subjects  Accepted  for  Admission." 

(2)  The  completion  of  two  years  (sixty  hours)  of  academic 
college  work,  including  a  year's  work  in  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and 
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a  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  modern  language  besides  English, 
preferably  German  or  French,  provided,  that  a  student  who  has  had 
a  year  of  high  school  physics,  with  laboratory,  may  satisfy  the  require- 
ment in  physics  by  completing  one  semester  (four  hours)  of  college 
physics  which  does  not  duplicate  the  work  done  in  the  high  school. 

Students  who  possess  only  the  fifteen  units  of  secondary  work 
required  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Medicine  may  secure  the 
college  work  conveniently  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

DEFICIENCIES 

Students  failing  to  pass  in  a  su-bject  in  the  freshman  year 
which  is  a  prerequisite  to  courses  of  the  second  year  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  take  the  advanced  courses  until  the  deficiencies  are  made 
up.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  enter  the  third  year  deficient 
in  any  of  the  work  of  the  first  two  years. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  COURSE  IN  MEDICINE 

The  medical  examining  boards  of  twenty-five  states,  including  Ok- 
lahoma, now  require  at  least  two  years  of  college  work  in  addition  to 
medical  course  as  a  prerequisite  for  a  license  to  practice.  The  num- 
ber of  states  making  this  requirement  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Students  who  have  credit  for  at  least  sixty  academic  hours  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  earned  either  in  this  or  in  another  in 
stitution  and  who  can  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  School 
of  Medicine,  may  enter  the  School  of  Medicine  and,  after  completing 
the  first  two  years'  work,  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Medicine  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Subjects 
given  in  the  School  of  Medicine  will  not  be  counted  in  making  up  the 
sixty  hours  required  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

In  addition  to  satisfying  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  CoUeg 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  such  students  must  complete: 

(a)  The  prescribed  freshman  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences; 

(b)  The  subjects  prescribed  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Medi 

cine; 

(c)  And  in  addition  to  (a)  and  (b)  must  work  out  sufficient 
hours  within  Groups  I  and  III  to  make  a  total  of  not  less  than  sixt 
academic  hours  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.    If  the  numbe 
of  hours  needed  under  (c)  is  eight  or  less  they  should  all  be  worke 
out  in  one  group. 
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The  following  outline  of  courses  will  fulfill  these  requirements: 
First  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Course  Hours         Course  Hours 

English  1  4         English  2  4 

Chemistry  1  4         Chemistry  2  4 

^Modern  Language  4         tModern  Language  4 

Botany  1  or  Zoology  1  4         Zoology  2  4 

Mil.  Tr'g  2  or  Phys.  Ed.  2  or  52  . .  Mil.  Tr'g  1  or  Phys.  Ed.  1  or  51  . . 

Total    16  Total  16 

Second  Year 


Physics  1             _  _  4 
Modern  Language  (Continued)  4 

Physics  2    4 

Modern  Language  (Continued)  4 

Psychology  1..                     .  4 

*Mathematics  or 

*Mathematics  or 

Ancient  Language  ._-4 

Ancient  Language   .A 

Gov't  1  or  History  9  or  10  4 

MiHtary  Training  3    _  _  _ 

Military  Training  4.  .__ 

Total    16  Total  16 

^Preferably  German  or  French. 

*Students  offering  four  units  of  Latin  or  three  and  one-half  units 
of  mathematics  for  admission  should  substitute  Psychology  103  and 
105. 

Students  taking  the  combined  course  in  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
Medicine  do  not  need  to  major  but  should  apply  for  admission  to  the 
combined  course  at  the  beginning  of  their  freshman  year. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Advanced  standing  in  the  School  of  Medicine  may  be  obtained 
only  by  transfer  of  credit  previously  earned  in  medical  schools  whose 
standards  are  equivalent  to  those  of  this  uniyersity.  Entrance  ex- 
aminations will  not  be  given  to  any  student  to  make  up  failures  or 
conditions  in  medical  subjects  secured  before  entering  this  school. 
Credit  for  such  subjects  may  be  earned  only  by  taking  them  over  again 
in  class. 

Students  from  other  medical  schools  whose  standards  are  fully 
equivalent  to  those  of  this  institution  may  receive  credit  for  time 
spent  and  for  work  successfully  completed  in  such  institutions,  provid- 
ed it  is  equivalent  to  corresponding  work  in  the  medical  course  in  this 
university. 

Such  a  student  should  furnish,  when  he  makes  application  for  ad- 
mission: 
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(1)  A  statement  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  medical  school 
last  attended. 

(2)  An  explicit  statement  in  regard  to  his  preliminary  education 
before  beginning  the  study  of  medicine.  This  education  must  be 
equivalent  to  that  required  of  the  members  of  the  class  to  which  ad- 
mission is  desired. 

(3)  Documentary  evidence  from  the  medical  college  (or  colleges) 
previously  attended  showing  time  credit  and  studies  successfully  com- 
pleted, this  latter  statement  setting  forth  the  exact  number  of  hours 
lecture  and  hours  laboratory  given  to  each  subject. 

The  credit  claimed  in  each  subject  must  be  passed  upon  by  the 
Committee  on  Admission,  the  Committee  on  Advanced  Standing,  and 
the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine.  If  satisfactory,  the  credentials 
will  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  registrar  of  the  university  and  the 
student  will  be  formally  enrolled.  * 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  CLASS  STANDING 

Each  session  is  divided  into  two  semesters  of  eighteen  weeks 
each.  Examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  For  sub- 
jects completed  in  either  semester  the  examination  at  the  end  of  that 
semester  is  final. 

At  least  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  scheduled  hours  in  any  course  for 
which  a  student  is  registered  must  be  attended  in  order  to  receive 
credit  for  the  course. 

If  a  student  fails  to  take  the  examination  at  the  regular  scheduled 
time,  without  having  been  excused  by  the  professor  in  charge,  a  con- 
dition in  the  subject  will  be  given.  Such  a  condition  may  be  removed 
only  by  arrangement  with  the  professor  in  charge. 

ENROLLMENT 

No  regular  student  will  be  permitted  to  register  in  the  School  of 
Medicine  after  the  finit  week  of  the  semester  except  by  consent  of  the 
faculty. 

The  medical  students  who  enroll  at  Norman  for  the  first  and  second 
year  will  find  a  sta-  nnent  of  the  plan  of  enrollment  under  "General 
Iniormaljon." 

Registration  of  Oklahoma  City  Students 

Students  of  the  third  and  fourth  year  must  submit  their  credentials 
and  register  at  Norman. 

Expenses  at  Oklahoma  City 

As  the  work  of  the  curriculum  in  the  School  of  Medicine  demands 
all  the  time  and  energy  of  the  student,  he  should  not  attempt  to  earn 
any  part  of  his  expenses  while  attending  this  school. 

Books  should  be  bought  only  on  the  advice  of  the  instructor,  and 
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only  the  latest  editions,  as  the  advance  in  the  sciences  is  so  rapid 
that  an  old  medical  book  soon  becomes  practically  useless. 

FEES  AND  DEPOSITS 

Tuition  is  free  in  all  departments  of  the  university  to  residents  of 
Oklahoma.  All  students  will  be  held  responsible  for  damage  to  or  loss 
of  equipment  and  instruments,  and  no  credit  will  be  granted  or  grades 
reported  to  students  neglecting  to  pay  the  actual  cost  of  such  loss 
or  damage,  nor  will  honorable  dismissal  be  granted  such  students. 

The  fees  and  deposits  payable  by  medical  students  are  included  in 
the  general  list  in  this  catalog.  For  full  information  see  "Fees  and 
Deposits,"  under  "General  Information." 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.  D.)  must 
be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  of  good  moral  character.  He 
must  have  studied  medicine  for  four  years  and  must  have  received  credit 
for  at  least  four  annual  courses  of  medical  instruction  in  four  differ- 
ent calendar  years  at  approved  medical  schools,  of  which  the  last  an- 
nual course  must  have  been  studied  in  this  school.  At  least  forty- 
five  months  must  have  elapsed  between  the  beginning  of  his  first 
course  of  medical  lectures  and  the  date  of  graduation.  He  must 
have  complied  with  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  this  school  and 
must  have  paid  all  fees.  He  must  have  successfully  completed  all 
of  the  work  required  and  have  attended  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  scheduled  hours  in  each  annual  course.  He  must  have  passed,  suc- 
cessfully, final  examinations,  both  written  and  practical,  in  all  subjects 
taught  in  the  senior  year.  He  must  attend  the  graduating  exercises 
and  receive  his  diploma  in  person,  unless  excused  for  cause  by  special 
action  of  the  faculty. 

MEDICAL  FACILITIES  AT  NORMAN  • 

The  medical  facilities  at  Norman  include  the  laboratories 
of  chemistry  and  pharmacy  with  rooms  for  work  in  general,  organic, 
and  physiological  chemistry,  quahtative  and  quantitative  analysis, 
pharmacy,  and  pharmacognosy.  Medical  laboratories  with  rooms 
for  normal  and  pathological  histology,  bacteriology,  materia  medica, 
physiology  and  the  medical  library  are  located  in  Science  Hall.  Embry- 
ology is  given  in  the  department  of  zoology.  The  anatomical  building 
contains  a  large  dissecting  room  and  a  laboratory  for  osteology,  a  prep- 
aration room,  and  a  recitation  room  in  which  are  the  osteological  col- 
lection, many  of  the  anatomical  charts  and  models,  and  the  department- 
al library. 
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Library 

The  departmental  library,  intended  for  daily  reference,  is  located 
in  Science  Hall. 

Oklahoma  Hospital  for  Insane 
The  Oklahoma  Hospital  for  the  Insane  is  located  at  Norman. 
There  are  seven  hundred  beds,  and  the  daily  census  has  shown  a  full 
quota  of  patients.  The  faculty  and  students  have  the  privilege  of 
studying  there  all  forms  of  mental  diseases  and  many  rare  conditions. 
There  is  also  a  weekly  medical  and  surgical  chnic  for  the  special 
benefit  of  the  advanced  medical  students. 

CLINICAL  FACILITIES  AT  OKLAHOMA  CITY 

Oklahoma  City,  with  a  population  of  about  100,000,  offers  excellent 
opportunities  for  clinical  instruction.  The  city  is  well  supplied  with 
hospitals.  A  great  deal  of  emergency  work  occurs  besides  the  usual 
diseases  incident  to  a  city  of  this  size.  Clinical  instruction  is  given 
wholly  in  small  sections  so  that  every  student  has  opportunity  for  per- 
sonal observation  of  cases  shown. 

State  Hospital 

The  Sixth  Oklahoma  Legislature  appropriated  $200,000  for  a  State 
Hospital,  to  be  built  at  Oklahoma  City  and  to  be  managed  by  the  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine.  It  will  probably  contain  two  hundred  beds 
and  will  be  built  and  equipped  in  the  most  modern  manner. 

Medical  Building 

The  medical  school  building  in  Oklahoma  City,  a  fireproof  four-story 
structure,  is  located  on  Stiles  between  Second  and  Third  Streets.  It  is 
modern  in  every  particular.  On  the  ground  floor  are  the  main  operating 
room,  a  smaller  operating  room,  and  a  number  of  examining  rooms.  On 
this  floor  are  located  the  departments  which  take  care  of  the  outdoor 
dispensary,  there  being  from  forty  to  fifty  out-patients  daily.  Stu- 
dents of  the  senior  class  are  assigned  to  the  different  departments 
and  assist  in  the  treatment  of  patients. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  lecture  rooms,  the  main  clinical  lab- 
oratory, the  X-Ray  plant,  the  library,  and  the  museum.  Every  facili- 
ty is  offered  for  the  convenience  of  students.  On  this  floor  also  are 
located  the  dean's  office,  the  faculty  room,  and  the  office  of  the  clerk 
of  the  school. 

The  upper  floors  are  devoted  to  hospital  work,  all  the  patients  in 
this  building  being  used  for  clinical  purposes. 

Adjoining  the  medical  building,  an  animal  house,  with  operating 
room  and  other  facilities  for  experimental  surgery,  has  been  built  re- 
cently, and  is  utilized  in  a  regular  and  systematic  way. 
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University  Hospital 
The  State  University  Hospital,  with  a  capacity  of  sixty  beds,  was 
opened  January  17,  1912,  It  is  located  in  a  central  and  easily  ac- 
cessible portion  of  the  city,  on  the  east  side,  in  a  quiet  neighborhood, 
in  an  elevated  section.  It  is  arranged  with  separate  wards  for  white 
and  colored,  male  and  female  patients,  and  with  private  rooms. 
There  are  twenty-six  ward  beds  and  thirty-four  private  room  beds.  All 
of  the  ward  beds  are  used  for  clinical  purposes,  and  many  of  the 
private  patients  are  entirely  willing  to  be  demonstrated  before  the  class 
and  are  so  used.  The  hospital  has  three  modern,  sanitary  operating 
rooms,  with  the  necessary  sterilizing  and  wash-rooms,  all  equipped 
with  the  most  up-to-date  apparatus.  Private  entrance  for  students 
has  been  arranged  so  that  they  have  ready  access  at  all  times  to  the 
wards  and  operating  rooms  without  the  necessity  of  passing  through 
that  portion  of  the  building  devoted  to  the  private  rooms.  Students  in 
rotation  serve  as  history  clerks  and  keep  the  records  for  all  patients 
in  the  institution. 

Maternity  Hospital  Advantages 
The  university  has  control  of  the  clinics  at  the  Holmes  Home  of 
Redeeming  Love,  the  Naz^rene  Home  and  the  city  Lying-in  Hospital. 
These  hospitals  furnish  150  obstetrical  cases  a  year  which  are  used  for 
clinical  purposes  by  the  university, 

Out-Patient  Obstetrical  Clinics 
An  out-patient  obstetrical  clinic  has  been  organized  which  offers 
professional  services  in  confinement  cases  at  home,  A  dispensary 
station  has  been  opened  in  the  south  side  of  town,  in  charge  of  a 
competent  matron,  where  calls  will  be  received  and  registered.  Each 
case  is  attended  by  one  of  the  attendant  obstetricians  and  two  stu- 
dents of  the  senior  class, 

St.  Anthony's  Hosi.ital 

St.  Anthony's  Hospital,  located  in  the  residence  section,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  city,  is  owned  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis,  It  is  the 
largest  hospital  of  its  kind  in  the  state,  having  130-bed  capacity.  It 
is  well  arranged  for  student  instruction,  v/ith  three  operating  rooms 
and  several  demonstration  rooms  properly  furnished,  and  large  and 
convenient  wards  for  both  sexes. 

The  staff  is  composed  ^exclusively  of  the  members  of  the  faculty 
of  this  school,  teaching  privi'i^,.ies  have  been  graciously  accorded  by 
the  Sisters,  and  clinics  are  held  regularly  in  this  institution. 
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Nurses'  Home 

The  nurses'  home,  formerly  a  private  residence,  is  located  at^317 
East  Fourth  Street,  and  adjoins  the  University  Hospital.  It  is  an  im- 
posing brick  building  of  colonial  style,  standing  on  high  ground. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  COURSES 


First  Year 

First  Semester 

Didac.  Lab. 
Hrs.  Hrs. 

Anatomy  5  Gross  Anatomy  ..  192  192 

Embryology  1  .  Medical  Embryology   32  96 

Histology  1  Normal  Histology   64  96 

Pharmacy  7  Pharmacy  Methods   64 

Second  Semester 

Anatomy  6  Gross  &  Applied  Anatomy..  144  192 

Chemistry  128  Biological  Chemistry   96  288 

Surgery  16  Minor  Surgery  &  Bandaging  16  32 

Second  Year 
First  Semester 

Bacteriology  4  General  Bacteriology   76  124 

Materia  Medica  6   64 

Pathology  7  Human  Parasitology   20  20 

Physiology  8  Human  Physiology   80  240 

Second  Semester 

Hygiene  1  Hygiene  &  Sanitation   64 

Pathology  8  General  Pathology   80  176 

Pharmacology  1  .  Pharmacology  &  Toxicol. 48  144 

Physical  Diagnosis  1  Normal  Phy.  Diagnosis...  ..  32 

Surgery  11  Operative  Surgery   ..  96 

Third  Year 
First  Semester 

Medicine  1  General  Medicine   64 

Medicine  5   .Physical  Diagnosis   16  64 

Medicine  7  General  Pediatrics   48 

Medicine  9  Children's  Diseases    16 
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Didac. 
Hrs. 

Medicine  19  Therapeutics   16 

Medicine  23  Prescription  Writing   16 

Medicine  25  Blood,  Lymph,  Duct.  Glands  16 

Medicine  28  Clinical  Pathology  

Surgery  1  Principles  of  Surgery   48 

Surgery  3  Fractures  and  Dislocations  32 

Surgery  18  Genito-Urinary  Surgery  

Obstetrics  1   64 

Gynecology  1    48 

Gynecology  3  Clinical  Gynecology  

Eye  Diseases  1    16 

Dermatology,  Electro-Therapy,  and  Radiography  1   32 

Genito-Urinary  Diseases  1  

Pathology  3  Clinical  Microscopy  

Second  Semester 

Medicine  2  General  Medicine    64 

Medicine  6  Physical  Diagnosis   16 

Medicine  8  General  Pediatrics   48 

Medicine  10  Children's  Diseases   16 

Medicine  20  Therapeutics   16 

Medicine  29.   Clinical  Pathology  

Surgery  2    Principles  of  Surgery   48 

Surgery  4  Tumors   16 

Surgery  19  Genito-Urinary  Surgery... 

Obstetrics  2   60 

Obstetrics  5  Obstetrical  Demonstrations 

Gynecology  4  CUnical  Gynecology  

Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  Diseases  1   16 

Genie;)- Lfrinary  Diseases  2  .   16 

Dermatology,  Electro-Therapy,  and  Radiography  2   16 

Pathology  4  Clinical  Microscopy  


Fourth  Year 

First  Semester 

Medicine  3    Clinical  Medicine   116 

Medicine  11  Clinical  Pediatrics   26 

Medicine  22  Medical  Jurisprudence   16 

Medicine  26  Electro-Therapeutics   16 
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Didac.  Lab. 
Hrs.  Hrs. 

Mental  Diseases  1   16  16 

Nervous  Diseases  1   16  16 

Surgery  5                             Surgical  Diagnosis  __.  16 

Surgery  7  Regional  Surgery   16 

Surgery  9  Clinical  Surgery   __  128 

Surgery  12   Operative  Surgery   16 

Surgery  13  Orthopedic  Surgery   16  32 

Surgery  15  Rectal  Surgery   8  8 

Obstetrics  3   16 

Gynecology  5  Clinical  Gynecology   __  42 

Eye  Diseases  2     16 

Eye  Diseases  3  Clinic   16 

Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat 

Diseases  3  Clinic    16  16 

Pathology  5  Clinical  Pathology   __  80 

Second  Semester 

Medicine  4  Clinical  Medicine   ..  156 

Medicine  12  Clinical  Pediatrics   __  42 

Medicine  21  Medical  Ethics  &  Econ   16 

Medicine  24  Prescription  Writing   16 

Mental  Diseases  2   16  16 

Nervous  Diseases  2   16  16 

Surgery  6  Surgical  Diagnosis   16 

Surgery  8  Regional  Surgery   32 

Surgery  10  Clinical  Surgery   180 

Surgery  12  Operative  Surgery   16 

Surgery  14  Orthopedic  Surgery   16  32 

Obstetrics  4   16 

Gynecology  6  .Clinical  Gynecology    _.  26 

Eye  Diseases  4  CUnic.   16  16 

Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat 

Diseases  4  Clinic   16  16 

Pathology  6  Clinical  Pathology   80 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


Courses  marked  "a"  are  first  semester  courses.  Courses  marked 
"b"  are  second  semester  courses. 

WORK  OF  THE  FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  CLASSES 

ANATOMY 
Professor  Hargrove,  Dr.  Torrey 

Anatomy  5a.  Gross  Anatomy:  Osteology  and  dissection  of  the 
human  body.  Each  student  is  required  to  dissect  a  lateral  half  of  the 
human  body.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  quizzes,  and  discussion.  The 
course  consists  of  five  parts.    Deposit  required.    Twenty-four  periods 

Parti.  Upper  Extremity.  A  study  of  the  osteology  and  dissection 
of  the  upper  extremity. 

Part  2.  Lower  Extremity.  A  study  of  the  osteology  and  dissec 
tion  of  the  lower  extremity. 

Part  3.    Abdomen.  Dissection  and  study  of  the  abdominal  viscera 

Part  4.  Pelvis  and  Perineum.  Dissection  and  study  of  the  pelvis 
and  perineum. 

Anatomy  6b.    Gross  Anatomy:    A  continuation  of  Anatomy 
Anatomy  of  the  central  nervous  system.    Lectures,  demonstrations 
quizzes,  and  dissection.  The  course  consists  of  four  parts.  Deposit  re- 
quired.   Twenty-one  periods. 

Part  1.  Thorax.  A  study  of  the  osteology  and  dissection  of  th 
thorax  and  thoracic  viscera. 

Part  2.    Head  Bones.    A  study  of  the  osteology  of  the  head  an 
neck. 

Part  3.    Head  and  Neck.    Dissection  of  the  head  and  neck. 
Part  4.    Central  Nervous  System.    Dissection  and  study  of  th 
brain  and  spinal  cord. 

BACTERIOLOGY 
Professor  Ellison,  Dr.  Yeakel 
Bacteriology  4a.  Pathogenic  Bacteria:  This  course  is  intende 
to  furnish  as  broad  a  foundation  as  possible  for  the  practical  work  in  bac 
teriology,  and  a  study  of  the  relation  of  bacteria  in  the  production  of  dis 
ease  and  immunity.   The  course  begins  with  the  study  of  the  form  stru 
ture,  classification,  multiplication,  and  reproduction,  requirements  o 
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growth  and  chemical  products  produced  by  bacterial  activities.  The  prin- 
ciples of  sterilization  and  disinfection  and  their  practical  application. 
A  study  of  some  of  the  non-pathogenic  bacteria  in  order  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  technique  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  more  com- 
mon pathogenic  bacteria,  with  actual  cultivation  of  the  organisms  by 
each  student.  The  etiology  of  infectious  diseases,  one  by  one,  and  the 
methods  by  which  bacteria  cause  disease  and  establish  immunity.  The 
production  of  antitoxins,  serums,  and  vaccines,  and  their  uses.  The 
last  four  weeks  are  devoted  to  methods  of  isolation  and  identification 
of  micro-organisms  in  sputum,  body  fluids,  water,  milk,  etc.  Also  ani- 
mal inoculations  and  post  mortems.  Three  lectures,  two  quizzes,  and 
ten  laboratory  periods  each  week.    Deposit  required. 

CHEMISTRY 
Professor  DeBarr 
Chemistry  128b.    Biological  Chemistry:  This  course  embraces 
organic  chemistry,  which  will  require  the  equivalent  of  four  lectures  a 
week;  volumetric  analysis;  and  physiological  chemistry.  Prerequisite, 
Chemistry  2,  or  3.  Deposit  required.   Twenty-four  periods. 

EMBRYOLOGY 

Professor  Lane 
Embryology  la.  Medical  Embryology:  A  study  of  oogenesis, 
spermatogenesis,  maturation,  fertilization,  cleavage,  formation  of  the 
germ-layers,  and  organogeny.  Laboratory  work  upon  the  essentials  of 
organogeny  in  the  chick,  pig,  and  man.  For  medical  students  only. 
Deposit  required.  Eight  periods. 

HISTOLOGY 

Professor  Turley 
Histology  la.     Normal  Histology:    A   study  of  the  micro- 
scopic anatomy  of  animal  tissues  and  organs;  the  principles  of  cytology 
and  splanchnology  with  special  emphasis  on  the  human  tissues  and 
organs;  and  histologic  technique.    Deposit  required.    Ten  periods. 

HYGIENE 

Professor  Ellison 
Hygiene  lb.  Principles  of  Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine: 
A  course  of  lectures  and  assigned  readings,  taking  up  the  subjects 
of  ventilation,  heating,  water  supplies,  and  sewage  disposal,  and 
their  relation  to  public  health.  Transmissible  diseases  and  their 
epidemiology  and  control.  Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  1,  or  4.  Four 
periods. 
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MATERIA  MEDICA 
Professor  Browne 
Materia  Medica  6a,  A  study  of  the  official  drugs  and  other  ap- 
proved remedies,  with  reference  to  origin,  preparation,  dosage,  and 
physiological  action.  The  symptoms  and  treatment  of  poisoning,  the 
writing  of  prescriptions,  the  dispensing  and  administration  of  reme- 
dies are  considered.  Medical  Latin  is  included.  Lectures  and  assign- 
ed readings.    Fee,  $0.25.    Four  periods.  • 

PATHOLOGY 

Professor  Turley,  Associate  Professor  Sorgatz,  Associate 
Professor  Langston 
Pathology  7a.    Parasitology:    A  study  of  the  animal  parasites 
with  special  reference  to  those  affecting  man.    To  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  bacteriology.   Lectures  and  laboratory,  once  a  week 
throughout  January.    Deposit  required. 

.  Pathology  8b.  General  Pathology:  A  study  of  the  abnormal 
functioning  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  the  conditions  producing 
disease,  the  efforts  of  the  body  to  overcome  disease  and  regenerate 
diseased  tissues,  disturbances  in  development,  circulatory  disturbances, 
retrogressive  processes,  progressive  processes,  inflammation,  and  sec- 
ondary diseases.  A  study  with  the  microscope  of  pathological  tissues 
and  practice  in  the  methods  of  diagnosis  of  diseased  tissues.  This 
course  is  the  basis  of  advanced  special,  clinical,  and  diagnostic 
pathology.  Prerequisite,  Histology  I.  Texts,  Ziegler,  and  Mallory  ind 
Wright.    Deposit  required.    Sixteen  periods. 

PHARMACOLOGY 
Professor  Nice 
Pharmacology  lb.  Pharmacology  and  Toxicology:  L  iboratory 
studies  of  the  physiologic  action  of  human  remedies  as  veri  fied  by  ex- 
periments.    Deposit  required.    Twelve  periods. 

PHARMACY 
Professor  Browne 
Pharmacy  7a.  Pharmaceutical  Methods:  A  cou':,e  in  ele- 
mentary pharmacy  for  medical  students.  The  student  makes  prepa- 
rations of  each  pharmaceutical  type  contained  in  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia,  as  pills,  powders,  waters,  decoctions,  solutions, 
tinctures,  emulsions,  and  liniments.  Practice  in  prescription  dispens- 
ing, and  the  making  of  stupes,  poultices,  plasters,  and  medicated 
baths.    Deposit  required.    Four  periods. 
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PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS 
Dr.  Torrey 

Physical  Diagnosis  lb.  Normal  Physical  Diagnosis:  A  study 
of  the  methods  of  auscultation,  percussion,  and  palpation,  with  prac- 
tice on  the  normal  human  body.  The  class  is  divided  into  sections  for 
practice  work.    Two  periods. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Professor  Nice 
Physiology  8a.  General  Physiology:  A  study  of  the  functions 
of  muscles,  nerves,  the  central  nervous  system,  the  special  senses,  cir- 
culatory system,  lymphatic  system,  body  fluids  and  their  regulation, 
digestive  system,  digestion,  absorption,  secretion,  excretion,  metabol- 
ism, respiration,  animal  heat  and  its  regulation.  Lectures  and  labora- 
tory. Also  more  than  twenty  demonstrations,  of  which  the  following 
are  examples:  motor  localization  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  the  activities 
of  a  decerebrate  pigeon,  the  activity  of  a  spinal  mammal,  the  function 
of  the  depressor  nerve,  the  action  of  secretin  and  enterokinase,  and  ab- 
sorption from  liver  lymph  channels.  Deposit  required.  Twenty  periods. 

SURGERY 
Professor  Hargrove 
Surgery  lib.    Operative  Surgery:     In  this  course  the  student 
performs  on  the  cadaver  and  animals  all  the  minor  and  major  opera- 
tions.   Deposit  required.    Six  periods. 

Surgery  16b.  Minor  Surgery  and  Bandaging;  A  course  in 
bandaging  and  the  elementary  principles  of  surgery.   Three  periods. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 

MEDICINE 

Professor  West;  Associate  Professors  LaMotte,  Moorman, 
Riely,    W.  M.  Taylor,   A.  W.  White,  Alford;  Assistant 
Professors  Martin,   Messenbaugh,   Burns,   F.  J. 
Bolend,  Andrews,  Fishman;  Dr.  Chase 
Medicine  la.    General  Medicine:    The  course  is  prefaced  by 
the  history  of  the  development  of  medical  science.    Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  new  discoveries  in  medicine  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  and  the  application  of  these  discoveries  to  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  diseases.    The  whole  subject  of  medicine  is  divid- 
ed into  three  classes:  infectious  diseases,  diseases  of  special  organs, 
diseases  due  to  faulty  metabolism.     Three  lectures  a  week  and  one 
quiz.   Dr.  West,  Dr.  Fishman. 
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Medicine  2b.  General  Medicine:  A  continuation  of  Medicine 
1.    Three  lectures  a  week  and  one  quiz.    Dr.  West,  Dr.  Fishman. 

Medicine  3a.  Clinical  Medicine:  This  course  consists  chiefly 
of  bedside  clinics.  After  eliciting  the  history  and  making  the  physi- 
cal examination,  the  tentative  diagnosis  is  made  and  discussed,  special 
emphasis  being  placed  on  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  disease 
in  question.  This  is  followed  by  a  differential  diagnosis  and  discus- 
sion of  the  varieties  and  special  symptoms  with  reference  to  prog- 
nosis. Careful  consideration  is  also  given  to  the  proper  treatment  of 
each  case  demonstrated. 

A  weekly  clinical  lecture  by  the  case  teaching  method  is  given. 
Case  histories  are  given  out  and  written  reports  on  diagnosis,  prog- 
nosis and  treatment,  with  full  discussion,  are  required  of  each  stu- 
dent. These  are  then  discussed  in  class.  Clinics  are  held  twice  a 
week  at  the  bedside.  Students  in  small  groups  are  required  to  take  a 
full  history,  make  a  careful  physical  examination  and  all  necessary 
laboratory  tests  for  diagnosis.  This  work  is  done  before  the  class 
meets  to  study  the  case.  The  students'  mistakes  are  then  publicly 
noted  and  corrected  and  the  entire  class  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
verify  the  principal  findings  in  the  examinations.  Opportunity  is 
given  to  watch  the  effects  of  treatment  adopted  in  each  case.  Each 
student  is  required  also  to  spend  twenty  periods  in  the  medical  division 
of  the  dispensary,  where  his  work  in  this  important  aid  for  diagnosis 
is  reviewed  by  the  members  of  the  staff.  Six  periods  a  week  and 
twenty  periods  of  dispensary  work.  Dr.  LaMotte,  Dr.  Riely,  Dr.  White, 
Dr.  Martin,  Dr.  Fishman. 

Medicine  4b.  Clinical  Medicine:  A  continuation  of  Medicine 
3.  Six  periods  a  week  and  twenty  periods  of  dispensary  work.  T)r. 
LaMotte,  Dr.  Riely,  Dr.  A.  W.  White,  Dr.  Martin,  Dr.  Fishman. 

Medicine  5a.  Physical  Diagnosis:  By  actual  practice  on  the 
normal  subject,  each  student  is  required  to  become  famihar  with  the 
fundamental  methods  employed  in  physical  examination,  and  by 
these  methods  to  determine  the  position,  relation,  and  topography  of 
the  various  organs  of  the  body.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
development  of  proper  technique  and  of  proper  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  thorough,  systematic  examination  in  each  case.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  demonstration  of  instructive  cases  before  the  class,  each 
student  is  required  to  make  examinations,  the  teacher  seeing  that  all 
signs  and  symptoms  are  noted.  One  lecture  a  week  and  four  periods 
of  clinical  work.    Dr.  Moorman,  Dr.  Burns. 

Medicine  6b.  Physical  Diagnosis:  Continuation  of  Medicine 
5.  One  lecture  a  week  and  four  periods  of  clinical  work.  Dr.  Moor- 
man, Dr.  Burns. 
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Medicine  7a.  General  Pediatrics:  This  is  a  didactic  course 
consisting  of  lectures,  recitations,  and  quizzes.  The  course  embraces 
diseases  of  the  new-born,  infant  feeding,  diseases  of  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal  and  respiratory  tracts,  dietetics,  diseases  of  nutrition,  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  therapeutics  for  infants  and  children. 
Three  periods  a  week.  Dr.  W.  M,  Taylor,  Dr.  Andrews,  Dr.  Martin,  Dr. 
Messenbaugh. 

Medicine  8b.  General  Pediatrics:  Continuation  of  Medicir^ 
7.  Three  periods  a  week.  Dr.  W.  M.  Taylor,  Dr.  Andrews,  Dr.  Martin, 
Dr.  Messenbaugh. 

Medicine  9a.  Acute  Infectious  Diseases  of  Children:  Symp- 
toms and  methods  of  treating.    One  period  a  week.   Dr.  Messenbaugh. 

Medicine  lOb.  Acute  Infectious  Diseases  of  Children:  A 
continuation  of  Medicine  9.    One  period  a  week.   Dr.  Messenbaugh. 

Medicine  lla.  Clinical  Pediatrics:  The  children's  clinic  is 
held  one  period  a  week.  Each  student  is  required  to  spend  ten  periods 
in  the  division  of  children's  diseases  in  the  dispensary,  where  he  has 
practical  charge  of  the  cases  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor. 
Dr.  W.  M.  Taylor. 

Medicine  12b.  Clinical  Pediatrics:  A  continuation  of  Medi- 
cine 11.  One  period  a  week  and  ten  periods  of  dispensary  work. 
Dr.  W.  M  Taylor. 

Medicine  19a.  Therapeutics:  In  this  course  the  student  is 
taught  not  only  pharmacotherapy,  but  also  the  fundamental  principles 
of  vaccine  and  serum  therapy,  mechanotherapy,  hydrotherapy,  climat- 
otherapy,  and  psychotherapy.  Two  periods  a  week.  Dr.  Alford,  Dr. 
Chase. 

Medicine  20b.  Therapeutics:  A  continuation  of  Medicine  19. 
Two  periods  a  week.    Dr.  Alford,  Dr.  Chase. 

Medicine  21b.  Medical  Ethics  and  Economics:  A  discussion 
of  the  ethics  and  economics  of  the  profession.  One  period  a  week. 
Dr.  West. 

Medicine  23a.  Prescription  Writing:  Practice  in  prescription 
writing.    One  period  a  week.    Dr.  Fishman. 

Medicine  24b.  Prescription  Writing:  Practice  in  prescription 
writing.  A  continuation  of  Medicine  23.  One  period  a  week.  Dr.  Alford. 

Medicine  25a.  Diseases  of  the  Blood,  Lymph,  and  Ductless 
Glands:  This  course  consists  of  didactic  lectures.  One  period  a  week. 
Dr.  Fishman. 

Medicine  28a.  Clinical  Pathology:  Two  periods. 
Medicine  29b.    Clinical  Pathology:    Two  periods. 
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MENTAL   DISEASES  AND  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE 

Professor  Duke,  Associate  Professor  Griffin 
Mental  Diseases  la.  Mental  Diseases:  This  course  is  devoted 
to  the  derangements  of  the  mind  and  consists  of  diadactic  work  at 
Oklahoma  City  and  weekly  chnics  at  the  Oklahoma  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  at  Norman.  One  lecture  a  week  and  one  clinic.  Dr.  Duke,  Dr. 
Griffin. 

Mental  Diseases  2b.  Mental  Diseases:  A  continuation  of 
Mental  Diseases  1.  One  lecture  a  week  and  one  clinic.  Dr.  Duke,  Dr. 
Griffin. 

Medicine  22a.  Medical  Jurisprudence:  A  discussion  of  the 
legal  status  of  the  physician.   One  period  a  week.    Dr.  Duke. 

NEUROLOGY 
Professor  A.  D.  Young 

Nervous  Diseases  la.  Nervous  Diseases:  This  course  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  general  practitioner.  It  in- 
cludes both  lectures  and  clinics.  It  begins  with  a  general  review  of 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system.  Then  follows  the 
general  pathology  of  nervous  diseases,  and  the  neuroses.  One  period  a 
week  and  ten  periods  of  dispensary  work. 

Nervous  Diseases  2b.  Nervous  Diseases:  A  continuation  of 
Nervous  Diseases  1.  One  period  a  week  and  ten  periods  of  dispensary 
work. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  CLINICAL  MICROSCOPY  | 
Associate  Professors  Sorgatz,  Langston 

Pathology  3a.  Clinical  Microscopy:  The  principles  of  path- 
ology are  reviewed,  especially  with  a  view  to  practical  application 
to  laboratory  diagnosis.  Blood,  urine,  feces,  gastric  contents,  sputum^ 
etc.,  are  examined.  Methods  of  collecting  materials  and  the  simpler 
practical  clinical  methods  of  analysis  are  studied.  It  is  the  object  of 
this  course  to  prepare  students  for  the  thorough  understanding  of  the 
laboratory  aids  in  diagnosis  in  later  courses.  Five  periods  a  week. 
Dr.  Sorgatz,  Dr.  Langston. 

Pathology  4b.  Clinical  Microscopy:  Continuation  of  Pathology 
3.    Five  periods  a  week.    Dr.  Sorgatz,  Dr.  Langston. 

Pathology  5a.  Clinical  Pathology:  This  course  consists  of 
practical  work  in  the  clinical  laboratory.  Specimens  from  the  hospital 
and  dispensary  patients  are  studied  and  discussed  by  the  stu- 
dents. Further  work  in  clinical  methods  is  undertaken,  and  autopsies^ 
when  available,  are  observed.  The  theories  of  serum  work  are  taught 
and  the  Wassermann  test  and  the  Noguchi  reaction  demonstrated  in 
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a  practical  way.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  laboratory  findings  and  to  the  relation  of  these  findings  to  the 
clinical  observations  in  the  patient.    Five  periods  a  week.  Dr.  Sorgatz. 

Pathology  6b.  Clinical  Pathology:  Continuation  of  Pathology 
5.    Five  periods  a  week.   Dr.  Sorgatz. 

SURGERY 

Professor  Long;  Associate  Professors  Howard,  Riley,  Reed, 

Blesh,   Hull,   Smith;  Assistant  Professors  Kuhn,  Will, 
Clymer;  Dr.  McLean,  Dr.  Stout,  Dr.  C.  L.  White 

Surgery  is  taught  in  the  recitation  room,  at  the  bedside,  in  the 
dispensary,  at  the  hospital  clinics,  and  by  lectures. 

Surgery  la.  Principles  of  Surgery:  The  principlesof  surgery 
will  be  taught  by  lectures  and  recitations.  The  course  covers  surgical 
pathology,  the  process  of  inflammation  and  repair  of  tissues,  injuries 
of  the  soft  parts,  bones  and  joints,  necrosis,  and  important  surgical 
diseases.    Two  lectures  a  week  and  one  quiz.    Dr.  Long,  Dr.  Clymer. 

Surgery  2b.  Principles  of  Surgery:  Continuation  of  Surgery 
1.    Two  lectures  a  week  and  one  quiz.  Dr.  Long,  Dr.  Clymer. 

Surgery  3a.  Fractures  and  Dislocations:  A  full  series  of 
didactic  lectures  illustrated  by  specimens  and  charts  will  be  given  on 
fractures  and  dislocations.    Two  periods.   Dr.  Blesh. 

Surgery  4b.  Tumors;  A  course  of  lectures  on  tumors,  their 
characteristics,  pathology,  and  differential  diagnosis.  One  period  a 
week.    Dr.  Blesh. 

Surgery  5a.  Surgical  Diagnosis:  This  course  is  devoted  to 
surgical  methods  of  diagnosis.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  differ- 
entiation.  One  period  a  week.    Dr.  Reed. 

Surgery  6b.  Surgical  Diagnosis:  A  continuation  of  Surgery  5. 
One  period  a  week.    Dr.  Reed. 

Surgery  7a.  Regional  Surgery:  Regional  surgery  will  include 
surgery  of  the  head,  neck,  thorax,  abdomen,  extremities,  and  blood 
vessels.    One  period  a  week.    Dr.  Howard. 

Surgery  8b.  Regional  Surgery;  A  continuation  of  Surgery  7. 
Two  periods  a  week.     Dr.  Howard,  Dr.  Smith. 

Surgery  9a.  Clinical  Surgery:  Daily  instruction,  consisting  of 
clinics,  clinical  lectures,  and  demonstrations.  The  student  is  required 
to  take  case  histories,  assist  in  examination,  and  collect  all  data  of 
value  in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis.  He  is  required  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  methods  of  preparation  for  operation,  and  to  follow  closely 
the  post-operative  course  and  after-treatment  of  the  patient.  In  the 
operating  room  the  clinician  takes  up  little  time  with  operative  pro- 
cedures as  applied  to  operations,  but  lays  great  stress  upon  the  indi- 
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cations  for  and  the  results  of  those  procedures.  As  the  object  of  this 
course  is  to  train  skillful  general  practitioners  rather  than  specialists, 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  subjects  of  etiology,  pathology,  symptoma- 
tology, and  diagnosis.  Twenty  hours  of  work  in  the  surgical  department 
of  the  dispensary  is  also  required  of  each  student.  Here  the  student 
has  the  actual  care  of  the  cases  and  does  all  the  work  of  examination, 
diagnosis,  and  treatment  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
instructor.  Ten  periods  a  week,  and  twenty  periods  of  dispensary 
work.  Dr.  Long,  Dr.  Howard,  Dr.  Reed,  Dr.  Blesh,  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Kuhn. 

Surgery  lOb.  Clinical  Surgery:  A  continuation  of  Surgery  9. 
Ten  periods  a  week  and  twenty  periods  of  dispensary  work.  Deposit 
required.  Six  periods.  Dr.  Howard,  Dr.  Reed,  Dr.  Blesh,  Dr.  Smith, 
Dr.  Kuhn. 

Surgery  12.  Operative  Surgery:  In  this  course  the  dog  is 
used  in  order  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  handling  of  living 
tissues,  the  control  of  hemorrhages,  the  use  of  instruments  and  sutures 
under  a  rigid  aseptic  technique.  Because  of  the  many  advantages  of 
local  anaesthesia  it  is  used  in  the  majority  of  operations,  both  major 
'and  minor.   One  period  a  week.    Dr.  Hargrove,  Dr.  Watson. 

Surgery  13a.  Orthopedic  Surgery:  Instruction  in  this  sub- 
ject consists  of  lectures,  recitations,  and  clinics.  Besides  lectures  de- 
scriptive of  the  diseases  leading  to  deformities,  all  of  the  important 
conditions  are  demonstrated  in  the  clinic.  The  mechanical  principles 
involved  in  the  correction  of  deformities  are  fully  discussed  and  the 
appliances  and  methods  of  application  are  demonstrated.  Two  periods 
a  week.    Dr.  Hull. 

Surgery  14b.  Orthopedic  Surgery:  .  Continuation  of  Surgery 
13.    Two  periods  a  week.    Dr.  Hull. 

Surgery  15a.  Rectal  Surgery:  In  didactic  lectures  and  clinical 
work,  diseases  of  the  sigmoid,  rectum,  and  anus  will  be  covered.  The 
special  anatomy,  physiology,  and  embryology  of  the  lower  bowel  will 
be  reviewed  and  instruments  for  examination  will  be  demonstrated. 
The  more  common  diseases  seen  in  general  practice,  such  as  the  in- 
flammatory diseases,  malignant  and  non-malignant  growths,  will  be 
studied.  The  latter  part  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  operations, 
didactic  and  local  anaesthesia  being  demonstrated.  One  period  a 
week.   Dr.  Will. 

Surgery  17a.  Anaesthetics:  A  special  course  in  anaesthetics 
will  be  given  to  seniors.  Instruction  in  this  course,  treating  especially 
of  the  choice  and  administration  of  anaesthetics,  will  consist  of  lec- 
tures, clinical  demonstrations,  and  supervision  of  the  administration  of 
anaesthetics  by  the  students  themselves.    Each  senior  student,  under 
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the  supervision  of  the  instructor,  will  administer  an  anaesthetic  in  at 
least  six  cases  before  graduating.    Dr.  F.  J.  Bolend. 

Surgery  18a.  Genito-Urinary  Surgery:  This  course  consists 
of  both  didactic  and  clinical  work.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
pathological  conditions  of  the  tract.  The  estimation  of  renal  efficiency, 
cystoscopy,  and  X-Ray  examinations.    One  period  a  week.   Dr.  Riley. 

Surgery  19b.  Genito-Urinary  Surgery:  A  continuation  of 
Surgery  18.    One  period  a  week.    Dr.  Riley. 

OBSTETRICS 

Professor  Hatchett;  Associate  Professor  Looney;  Assistant 
Professor  Fowler;  Dr.  Hunter,  Dr.  Wells,  Dr.  Hirschfleld 

Obstetrics  la.  The  didactic  work  is  given  throughout  the  junior 
year  and  the  clinical  work  chiefly  in  the  senior  year.  Didactic  lec- 
tures begin  with  the  anatomy  of  the  pelvis  and  the  female  generative 
organs  in  connection  with  the  function  of  reproduction.  A  thorough 
course  is  given  in  embryology,  tracing  the  changes  in  the  ovum  after 
fertilization  and  the  development  of  the  fetus.  Ample  time  is  devot- 
ed to  the  anomalies  and  the  diseases  of  the  fetal  appendages.  The 
physiology  and  diagnosis  of  pregnancy  and  the  physiology  and  man- 
agement of  labor  and  the  puerperium  are  treated  fully.  Two  periods  a 
week.    Dr.  Fowler. 

Obstetrics  2b:  A  continuation  of  Obstetrics  1.  One  period  a 
week.    Dr.  Fowler. 

Obstetrics  3a:  Pathological  pregnancy,  labor,  and  puerperium 
and  the  diseases  of  the  fetus  are  fully  covered,  with  special  reference 
to  the  complications  of  pregnancy,  the  management  of  difficult  labor, 
postpartum  hemorrhage,  and  puerperal  infections.  Operative  obstet- 
rics and  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  new-born  infant  are  al- 
so fully  covered.    One  period  a  week.    Dr.  Hatchett. 

Obstetrics  4b.  A  continuation  of  Obstetrics  3.  Two  periods  a 
week.    Dr.  Hatchett. 

Obstetrics  5b.  A  thorough  course  of  clinical  demonstrations 
with  the  manikin  is  conducted  by  the  clinical  lecturer,  in  which  the 
students  are  individually  practiced.  Clinics  are  held  in  the  State 
University  Hospital  and  teaching  privileges  have  been  accorded  by 
the  Holmes  Home  of  Redeeming  Love,  in  the  Nazarene  home,  and  in 
the  City  Maternity  Hospital.  An  out-patient  chnical  department  has 
been  organized  which  offers  treatment  in  the  homes  of  those  who  so 
desire.  Each  senior  student  is  required  to  attend  at  least  six  cases 
of  labor  under  the  supervision  of  an  instructor  during  the  year.  The 
cUnical  material  in  the  three  maternity  hospitals  and  the  out-patient 
obstetrical  department  furnish  abundant  material  to  meet  this  re- 
quirement.   Two  periods  a  week.    Dr.  Looney. 
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GYNECOLOGY 

Professor  Hartford;  Associate  Professor  Cunningham;  Assis- 
tant Professor  Reck;  Dr.  Sackett,  Dr.  Sanger 

Gynecology  la.  The  course  treats  of  the  physiology  of  the  re- 
productive organs,  etiology,  symptoms,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of 
medical  and  surgical  diseases  of  women.  Two  lectures  a  week  and 
one  quiz.    Dr.  Hartford,  Dr.  Reck. 

Gynecology  3a.  Clinical  Gynecology;  Methods  of  examina- 
tion, diagnosis,  traumatism,  and  uterine  deviations.  Two  periods  a 
week.    Dr.  Hartford,  Dr.  Cunningham. 

Gynecology  4b.  Clinical  Gynecology:  A  continuation  of 
Gynecology  3.    Two  periods  a  week.    Dr.  Hartford,  Dr.  Cunningham. 

Gynecology  5a.  Clinical  Gynecology:  Operative  gynecology. 
Each  student  must  also  do  ten  periods  of  work  in  the  gynecological  di- 
vision of  the  dispensary.  One  period  a  week  and  ten  periods  of  dis- 
pensary work.    Dr.  Cunningham. 

Gynecology  6b.  Clinical  Gynecology:  A  continuation  of 
Gynecology  5.  One  period  a  week  and  ten  periods  of  dispensary  work. 
Dr.  Cunningham. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 

Professor  Ferguson,  Associate  Professor  Davis,  Dr.  Westfall 
Eye  Diseases  la.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Eye: 
Models,  charts,  and  anatomical  specimens  will  be  used  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  relation  of  the  eye  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
head.    One  period  a  week.    Dr.  Davis. 

Eye  Diseases  2a.  Diseases  of  the  Eye:  This  course  will  give 
special  attention  to  the  more  common  kinds  of  eye  diseases  met  by 
the  general  practitioner.  The  students  will  be  taught  how  to  use 
the  ophthalmoscope  and  will  be  given  some  practical  instruction  in 
refraction  and  correction  of  ocular  errors.  One  period  a  week.  Dr. 
Ferguson. 

Eye  Diseases  3a.  Clinic  in  Eye  Diseases:  Clinical  lectures 
will  be  given  as  well  as  instruction,  in  which  the  methods  of  exami- 
nation and  diagnosis  are  demonstrated  on  the  living  subjects.  Stu- 
dents will  assist  at  operations  and  whenever  possible  follow  the  cases 
during  convalescence.  One  period  a  week.  Dr.  Ferguson. 

Eye  Diseases  4b.  Clinic  in  Eye  Diseases:  Continuation  of 
Eye  Diseases  3.    One  period  a  week.  Dr.  Ferguson. 
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OTOLOGY,  RHINOLOGY,  AND  LARYNGOLOGY 
Professor  Buxton;  Associate  Professors  Todd,  Dixon; 
Dr.  Guthrie 

Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  Diseases  lb.  Anatomy  and  Physiolo- 
gy of  the  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat:  This  course  will  cover  in  detail 
the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  of  the  ear,  nose,  and  throat. 
The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  students  a  good  working 
knowlege  of  the  diseases  of  these  structures  commonly  met  in  general 
practice.    One  period  a  week.    Dr.  Buxton. 

Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  Diseases  2b.  A  continuation  of  Ear, 
Nose,  and  Throat  Diseases  1.    One  period  a  week.    Dr.  Buxton. 

Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  Diseases  3a.  Clinic  in  Ear,  Nose, 
and  Throat  Diseases:  Practical  instruction  will  be  given  in  the 
medical  and  surgical  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  ear,  nose,  and 
throat,  and  each  student  will  be  granted  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  patients  personally,  and  to  follow  up  the  cases  throughout  their 
entire  treatment.    One  period  a  week.  Dr.  Todd,  Dr.  Dixon. 

Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  Diseases  4b.  Clinic  in  Ear,  Nose, 
and  Throat  Diseases:  Continuation  of  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  Dis- 
eases 3.    One  period  a  week.    Dr.  Todd,  Dr.  Dixon. 

GENITO-URINARY  DISEASES  AND  SYPHILOLOGY 
Assistant  Professors  Wallace,  R.  J.  Boiend;  Dr.  C.  B.  Taylor 

Genito-Urinary  Diseases  la.  Genito-U rinary  Diseases  and 
Syphilology:  One  period  a  week  and  ten  hours  of  dispensary.  Dr. 
Wallace,  Dr.  C.  B.  Taylor. 

Genito-Urinary  Diseases  2b.  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  and 
Syphilology:  Two  periods  a  week  and  ten  periods  of  dispensary 
work.   Dr.  Wallace,  Dr.  C.  B.  Taylor. 

DERMATOLOGY,    ELECTRO-THERAPY,  AND 
RADIOGRAPHY 
Associate  Professor  Lain,  Dr.  Roland. 
Dernnatology,  Electro-Therapy,  and  Radiography  la.  This 
course  consists  of  the  study  of  various  forms  of  skin  diseases.    An  ap- 
plication of  electricity  for  the  cure  of  diseases  in  general,  and  in  the 
demonstration  of  the  use  of  the  X-Ray  for  diagnostic  purposes.  Two 
periods  a  week  and  ten  periods  of  dispensary  work.    Dr.  Lain,  Dr. 
Roland. 

Dermatology,  Electro-Therapy,  and  Radiography  2b:  Acon- 
tinuation  of  Dermatology,  Electro-Therapy,  and  Radiography  1.  Two 
periods  a  week  and  ten  periods  of  dispensary  work.  Dr.  Lain,  Dr. 
Roland. 
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TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

The  university  offers  at  the  State  University  Hospital  in  Oklaho- 
ma City,  in  connection  with  the  School  of  Medicine,  a  three  years"^ 
course  of  training  in  nursing  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
which  a  university  diploma  will  be  conferred,  with  the  title  of  Graduate 
Nurse.    This  course  is  open  only  to  women. 

The  State  University  Hospital  is  duly  registered  as  a  training 
school  for  nurses  and  accepted  as  such  by  the  Oklahoma  state  board 
for  examination  and  registration  of  nurses.  A  nurse  who  has  re- 
ceived her  certificate  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  board  shall 
be  styled  and  known  as  a  Registered  Nurse. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  school  to  fit  a  body  of  intelligent  young 
women  for  one  of  the  noblest,  if  not  the  noblest,  professions  open  to 
women,  to  provide  the  city  and  the  state  with  trained  nurses  of  the 
highest  standard,  and  to  provide  skilled  workers  to  be  co-laborers 
with  the  physician  in  caring  for  the  sick  and  afflicted. 

The  profession  of  nursing  cannot  have  ideals  too  high,  or  intelli- 
gence and  culture  too  great,  for  it  demands  and  commands  the  high- 
est and  best  that  can  be  put  into  it. 

Admission 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  school  must  possess  good  health 
and  good  moral  character.  Single  women  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years  of  age  are  preferred.  The  minimum  educational  requirement  is 
seven  units  as  follows;  but  high  school  graduates  and  women  of  super- 
ior education  and  culture,  who  are  otherwise  qualified,  are  preferred. 
Subject  Units 

English  2 

Algebra  1 

History   .  1 

Latin    1 

Electives  2 

Total  I~~7 

For  complete  explanation  of  subjects  required  for  admission  see 
"Admission." 

The  number  of  applicants  admitted  will  be  limited  to  the  needs 
of  the  hospital.  When  vacancies  occur,  women  who  cannot  meet 
fully  the  educational  requirements,  but  who  possess  in  marked  degree 
other  qualifications  for  efficiency,  may  be  received  at  the  discretion  of 
the  dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Upon  the  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  nurses,  candidates 
will  be  received  for  a  probationary  term  of  three  months.  At. 
the  end  of  the  probationary  term,  if  services  and  examinations  have 
been  satisfactory,  probationers  will  be  admitted  as  pupil  nurses  after 
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signing  an  agreement  to  remain  in  the  school  for  three  years,  includ- 
ing probationary  term,  subject  to  its  rules  and  regulations.  They 
will  be  given  an  allowance  of  $5.00  a  month  during  the  probationary 
term,  $8.00  a  month  during  the  remainder  of  the  first  year,  $10.00 
a  month  during  the  second  year,  and  $12.00  a  month  during  the 
third  year.  This  allowance  is  to  cover  the  cost  of  uniforms  and  other 
necessary  expenses  of  the  period  of  training. 

In  illness  all  student  nurses  are  cared  for  gratuitously,  but  time 
lost  through  this  or  any  other  cause  must  be  made  up  at  the  end  of 
the  term. 

Plan  of  Instruction 

The  lectures  and  class  work  are  given  by  different  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Medicine  and  by  the  superintendent  of  nurses. 
The  general  plan  of  instruction  (subject  to  variations)  is  as  follows: 

The  first  three  months  are  devoted  to  a  course  of  preliminary 
study  and  practice,  covering  theory  and  practice  of  nursing  (elemen- 
tary), elementary  bacteriology,  household  economy  and  serving  of 
foods,  hospital  ethics.  Classes  and  demonstrations  are  held  during  the 
entire  preliminary  course,  in  addition  to  which  the  students  are 
taught  the  practical  part  of  nursing  work  and  are  made  familiar  with 
the  various  appliances  and  utensils  used  in  nursing. 

The  object  of  the  preliminary  course  is  to  provide  the  student,  be- 
fore she  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  patient,  with  some  of  the 
fundamental  knowledge  upon  which  nursing  depends  and  without 
which  she  is  unprepared  for  the  practical  work.  At  the  end  of  the 
probation  period  those  accepted  as  regular  pupils  in  the  school  are 
placed  on  duty  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital  for  further  work  and  study. 
COURSE  OF  STUDIES 
First  Year 

Practical  Work  Theoretical  Work 

Practical  work  of  preliminary  Preliminary  nursing  as  pre- 

course  as  previously  outlined,  viou'sly  outlined,  and  in  addition: 
and  in  addition:  Principles  of  nursing. 

Medical    nursing:     Including  p^^er  nursing,  including  con- 

the  nervous   and  the  insane;  tagions. 

fevers  (non-contagious)  and  all  gtudy  of  drugs  and  their  ad- 

the  general  medical   affections  ministration, 
of  men  and  women. 


Surgical  nursing:  Including 
gynecology  and  orthopedics. 

The  practical  work  of  this 
year  is  supplemented  by  clinics 
and  demonstrations. 

Night  duty  is  given. 


Reviews  and  examinations. 
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Second  Year 


Practical  Work 

Operating-room  experience. 

Service  in  dispensary. 

Special  nursing. 

Obstetrical  nursing. 

Two  or  three  months  of  night 
duty  are  given  in  the  second 
year. 


Theoretical  Work 

Massage. 
Study  of  drugs  and  their  ad! 
ministration,  continued. 
Obstetrical  nursing. 
Anatomy  and  physiology. 
Clinics  and  lectures. 
Reviews  and  examinations. 


Third 

Practical  Work 

Special  nursing. 

Nursing  sick  children. 

Diet,  kitchen  experience,  in- 
cluding the  modification  of  milk. 

Executive  work  (for  pupils 
who  show  fitness). 

In  charge  of  wards. 

One  or  two  months  of  night 
duty  are  given  in  the  third  year. 


Year 

Theoretical  Work 

Dietetics. 

Lectures  on  special  nursing 
subjects. 

Lectures  on  subjects  allied  to 
nursing. 

Ethics  of  private  nursing. 


In  both  theory  and  practice,  variation  from  the  above  as 
to  time  and  order  may  be  made  whenever  necessary. 

Lecture  and  class  work  includes:  lectures  on  special  nursing  sub- 
jects; ethics  of  private  nursing;  nursing  sick  children;  reviews  and  ex- 
aminations. 

An  affiliation  has  been  formed  with  the  State  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane, whereby  an  exchange  of  senior  nurses  may  be  made  for  a  three 
months'  period.  This  will  offer  to  nurses  of  the  Training  School,  who 
may  wish  to  make  a  specialty  of  insane  and  nervous  cases,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  special  training  in  a  high-class  institution  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  these  maladies. 

The  pupil  nurse  who  has  availed  herself  of  the  above  opportunities 
for  work  and  study,  who  has  acquired  concise,  systematic,  and  clear 
methods  of  expression,  should  be  able  to  fill  the  responsible  position 
of  Registered  Nurse. 


GRADUATE  WORK  FOR  NURSES 

The  State  University  Hospital  offers  to  a  limited  number  of  nurs- 
es, graduated  from  recognized  schools,  a  three  months'  course  in  surgi- 
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cal,  gynecological,  and  operating-room  work  and  the  technique  of 
clinical  pathology,  such  as  examination  of  urine,  blood,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures  given  by  the  attending  surgeons  and 
pathologist,  and  practical  work,  a  small  salary  with  board  will  be 
given.  At  the  end  of  the  term  a  certificate  will  be  given.  For  further 
information  apply  to  the  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  325  E.  Fourth  Street, 
Oklahoma  City. 
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FACULTY 


Stratton  Duluth  Brooks,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 
President  of  the  University. 

Howard  Storm  Browne,  B.  A.,  Ph.  C,  M.  S. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

Edwin  DeBarr,  Ph.  D. 

Vice-President  of  the  University,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Albert  Heald  Van  Vleet,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Botany. 

James  Wellings  Sturgis,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Latin. 

Samuel  Watson  Reaves,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Guy  Yandall  Williams,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry. 

Theodore  Hampton  Brewer,  M.  A. 
Professor  ef  EngUsh. 

LuciLE  Dora,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  French. 

William  Peter  Haseman,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Physics. 

Roy  Temple  House,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  German. 

Gaytree  Ellison,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

Patricio  Gimeno,  B.  A. 
Professor  of  Spanish. 

Fred  Warde  Padgett,  M.  S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Rosetta  Angeline  Briegel,  B.  A. 
Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
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♦Clarence  Verne  Nichols,  Ph.  C,  B.  A.,  M.  S. 
Instructor  in  Pharmacy. 

Lucille  Johnson,  B.  A.,  M.  A. 
Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Lee  Vaughn  Hull,  B.  S. 
Assistant  in  Pharmacy. 

*0n  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1917-18. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 


ORGANIZATION 

The  School  of  Pharmacy,  organized  in  1893,  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma.  It  was  the  first  school  added  to  the 
university  after  the  organization  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  since  its  organization  it  has  maintained  a  steady  growth.  The 
school  offers  thorough  and  practical  courses  in  all  the  various  subjects 
pertaining  to  pharmacy,  and  prepares  the  student  to  pursue  any  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  profession. 

FUNCTION 

Pharmacy  is  the  science  and  art  of  preparing,  compounding,  pre- 
serving, and  dispensing  medicines,  whether  reference  is  made  to  the 
profession  in  the  sense  of  either  retail  or  wholesale  relationship. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  school  to  co-operate  with  the  State  Board  of 
Pharmacy  and  the  State  Pharmaceutical  Association  in  maintaining 
a  high  standard  in  the  profession  of  pharmacy. 

The  operation  of  the  state  and  federal  food  and  drug  laws  has 
created  a  demand  for  thoroughly  trained  pharmacists,  drug  inspectors, 
and  analysts.  While  the  first  of  these  demands  is  satisfactorily  met  by 
the  average  pharmaceutical  graduate,  the  others  demand  a  general 
and  technical  training  that  cannot  be  gained  in  less  than  a  four-year 
course  in  pharmacy. 

The  obligation,  imposed  upon  those  who  manufacture  and  dis- 
pense pharmaceuticals,  by  an  increasing  demand  for  purer  and  better 
drugs  and  medicines,  must  result  in  their  employing  technically  train- 
ed assistants  for  responsible  positions  which  have  heretofore,  quite 
frequently,  been  left  to  irresponsible  and  incompetent  persons. 

PHARMACY  AS  A  PROFESSION 

Never  before  have  opportunities  in  pharmacy  been  so  great  and 
never  in  its  history  has  this  profession  rendered  a  more  important 
service  to  mankind.  The  many  advances  in  the  science  of  medicine 
and  the  enactment  of  important  laws  both  state  and  national,  regulat- 
ing the  manufacture  and  sale  of  drugs  and  medicines  have  stimulat- 
ed a  co-operative  advancement  along  pharmaceutical  lines.  The  op- 
portunities that  are  open  to  those  who  would  keep  pace  with  these 
advancements  are  innumerable.    Analytical  and  research  chemists 
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with  a  knowledge  of  pharmacy  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  remun- 
erative and  attractive  positions  in  manufacturing  plants  and  in 
municipal,  state,  and  national  laboratories.  The  practicing  pharma- 
cist in  every  community  occupies  a  position  of  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility surrounded  with  opportunities  limited  only  by  his  own 
ability  as  determined  by  his  native  talent  and  the  extent  to  which 
he  has  been  trained  in  the  science. 

REGISTRATION  AS  PHARMACISTS 

No  person  can  legally  practice  pharmacy  in  Oklahoma  unless 
he  is  registered  by  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy.  The  board  meets 
regularly  on  the  first  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  January,  of  April,  of 
July,  and  of  October,  to  examine  candidates  who  desire  to  obtain  a 
license  to  practice  pharmacy  in  the  state.  Graduates  of  the  School 
of  Pharmacy  of  the  university  who  have  had  one  year  of  experience 
outside  the  school  course  are  registered  without  examination  on  ap- 
plication, payment  of  fee,  and  presentation  of  their  diplomas. 

PURE  FOOD  AND  DRUG  COURSES 

Since  the  passage  of  the  National  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  June  30, 
1906,  there  has  developed  an  increasing  need  for  trained  chemical, 
pharmaceutical,  and  microscopical  analysts  to  fill  positions  for  the 
United  States  government,  in  state  public  health,  pure  food  and 
drug  laboratories,  for  large  manufacturing  houses  and  dealers  in 
drugs  and  chemicals. 

Students  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  may  elect  courses  in  food, 
drug,  and  sanitary  water  analysis.  The  laboratories  are  splendidly 
equipped  with  polariscopes,  extraction  apparatus,  centrifuges,  and  all 
other  instruments  and  equipment  needed  in  carrying  on  the  various 
phases  of  the  work. 

Graduates  of  the  three-year  and  the  four-year  courses  in  pharmacy 
are  eligible  for  positions  as  food,  drug,  and  sanitary  analysts  for  the 
government,  the  various  states,  and  commercial  houses.  Students  in 
the  School  of  Pharmacy  are  especially  prepared  to  pursue  this  class 
of  work  since  pharmacy  plays  as  large  a  part  in  the  analytical 
work  as  does  chemistry. 

THREE  PLANS  OF  WORK 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Education  and  the  recommendations  of  the  American 
Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties,  this  school  offers  three  separ-  ] 
ate  plans  of  work.  The  two  years'  plan  comprises  four  semesters  of 
four  and  one-half  months  each.  It  equips  the  student  for  practical 
work  with  the  minimum  preparation.   The  three  years'  plan  comprises 
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six  semesters  of  four  and  one-half  months  each  and  is  designed  more 
especially  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  the  commercial  field  of  phar- 
maceutical chemistry  or  food  and  drug  analysis.  It  also  enables  the 
pharmacist  to  strengthen  his  professional  relations  by  the  practice 
of  urinary,  bacteriological,  and  toxicological  analyses  for  the  physician. 
The  four  years'  plan  includes  academic  as  well  as  professional  courses, 
and  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  liberal  education  as  well  as  to 
fit  him  for  work  demanding  a  broader  scientific  and  professional 
knowledge  than  may  be  acquired  in  a  shorter  time. 

DEGREES 

The  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  (Ph.  G.)  will  be  conferred 
upon  a  student  who  completes  the  plan  of  study  outlined  to  cover  two 
years. 

The  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  (Ph.  C.)  will  be  conferred 
upon  a  student  who  completes  the  plan  of  study  outlined  to  cover 
three  years,  such  work  to  include  the  courses  necessary  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  two  years'  plan. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  (B.  S.  in  Phar- 
macy) will  be  conferred  upon  a  student  who  completes  the  plan  of 
study  outlined  to  cover  four  years  with  a  total  of  not  less  than  120 
hours  of  credit,  such  work  to  include  the  courses  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  the  three  years'  plan. 

ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy  should  be  at 
least  seventeen  years  of  age.  Admission  may  be  either  by  certificate 
or  by  examination.  Graduates  of  affiliated  liigh  schools  may  present 
their  certificates  to  the  registrar  on  or  before  mati  iculation,  as  full  credit 
will  be  given  for  all  approved  courses  taken  in  such  scho«  Is.  Credentials 
from  other  high  schools  of  recognized  standing  sL  ^nld  ^  9  filed  with  the 
<jommittee  on  admission  at  least  two  weeks  betore  the  opening  of 
school.  All  applicants  who  do  not  hold  such  certificates  or  credentials 
should  present  themselves  for  examination. 

Admission  may  be  either  to  first-ye  ir  work  without  condition,  to 
work  as  an  unclassified  student,  or  to  aa/anced  standing. 

Admission  to  First  Year 
The  requirements  for  admission  are  usually  stated  in  unity.  A 
unit  is  the  standard  amount  of  work  required  in  a  secondary  s'^hool 
subject,  given  five  times  a  week,  thirty-six  weeks,  with  recitation 
periods  not  less  than  forty-five  minutes  in  length.  Seven  units 
properly  selected  will  admit  to  the  two  years'  plan,  and  fifteen  units 
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properly  selected,  to  the  three  years'  plan  and  the  four  years'  plan. 

The  units  required  are  given  below: 

Three  Year 
and 

Subjects  Two  Year  Four  Year 

English   2   3 

Algebra    1    ^ 

Plane  Geometry    ^ 

History    1    ^ 

*Latin   1    ^ 

Physics  ,     ^ 

Electives   2   ^ 

Total    7    15 

^Students  who  enter  without  Latin  will  be  required  to  enroll  in 
the  course  in  elementary  Latin  which  is  included  in  the  first  semes- 
ter's work  for  the  Ph.  G.  degree. 

A  more  detailed  statement  of  the  university's  plan  of  admission 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  "Admission." 

Unclassified  Students 
Applicants  for  admission,  twenty-one  or  more  years  of  age,  not 
candidates  for  a  degree,  who  wish  to  take  certain  courses  in  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  without  first  bringing  up  the  regular  entrance  re- 
quirements, are  admitted  as  unclassified  students  and  permitted  to 
take  such  courses  upon  giving  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are 
prepared  to  carry  them  to  advantage.  If  they  subsequently  desire  to 
become  candidates  for  a  degree,  they  must  make  up  the  entrance  and 
all  other  requirements  for  the  degree  they  may  select. 

Advanced  Standing 
Advanced  standing  will  be  given  for  work  properly  done  in  a  school 
having  equal  entrance  and  other  requirements.    Application  must  be 
made  for  advanced  standing  at  matriculation. 

TUITION,  FEES,  AND  DEPOSITS 

Tuition  is  free  in  all  departments  of  the  university  to  residents  of 
Oklahoma.  All  students  will  be  held  responsible  for  damage  to  or  loss 
of  equipment  and  instruments  and  no  credit  will  be  granted  or  grades 
reported  to  students  neglecting  to  pay  the  actual  cost  of  such  loss  or 
damage,  nor  will  honorable  dismissal  be  granted  such  students. 

The  fees  and  deposits  payable  by  pharmacy  students  are  included 
in  the  general  list  in  this  catalog.  For  full  information  see  "Fees  J 
and  Deposits"  under  "General  Information."  I 
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LABORATORIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  general  pharmacy  laboratory,  the  prescription  room,  the  dis- 
pensing stand,  the  general  pharmacy  class  room,  the  botany  labora- 
tory, and  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  are  located 
in  Science  Hall.  All  of  the  chemistry  laboratories  and  the  offices  of 
the  faculty  of  the  department  of  chemistry  are  located  in  DeBarr  Hall. 
This  building,  costing  $148,000,  was  occupied  in  1916  and  is  one  of  the 
best  planned  and  most  completely  equipped  buildings  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  The  pharmacy  laboratories  are  supplied  with  all  the  neces- 
sary apparatus  and  material  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  the  vari- 
ous official  and  unofficial  preparations  and  for  the  filling  of  prescrip- 
tions. 

AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL 
FACULTIES 

This  school  holds  membership  in  the  American  Conference  of  Phar- 
maceutial  Faculties.  The  object  of  the  conference  is  to  promote  the 
interest  of  pharmaceutical  education  and  all  institutions  holding  mem- 
bership in  the  same  must  maintain  certain  minimum  requirements  for 
entrance  and  graduation.  Through  the  influence  of  the  conference 
higher  standards  of  education  have  been  adopted  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  fact  that  several  states  by  law  and  board  ruling  recognize  the 
standards  of  the  conference  is  evidence  of  this  influence. 

STUDIES  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

A  student  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  may  obtain  permission  of  the 
faculty  to  take  one  or  more  studies  in  other  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
university,  when  it  is  t(  bis  advantage.  No  additional  expense  for  in- 
struction is  incurred. 

MILITARY  TRAINING  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Military  training  is  required  of  all  male  students  during  the  first 
two  years  they  are  in  the  I'-iive.  sity.  For  full  information  see  "Re- 
gulations Governing  Military  Training,"  under  "General  Information." 

All  students,  both  men  and  women,  not  taking  military  training 
during  the  first  year  they  are  in  the  university  are  required  to  take 
physical  educaiion,  unless  excused  by  the  faculty. 

Those  who  enter  the  ur  iversity  with  one  year  advanced  standing, 
however,  are  excused  from  tiio  physical  education  requirement. 

THE  FAIRCHILD  SCHOLARSHIP 

Mr.  Samuel  W.  Fairchild,  of  New  York  City,  offers  a  scholarship 
annually  amounting  to  $300  in  cash  to  the  high  school  graduates  of  the 
United  States  who  wish  to  follow  pharmacy  as  a  vocation.  Competi- 
tors for  this  scholarship  must  have  had  a  four-year  high  school  course, 
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must  have  had  two  years'  practical  experience  in  pharmacy,  and  must 
take  an  examination  in  elementary  chemistry,  elementary  materia 
medica,  practical  pharmacy  and  prescription  reading,  and  elementary 
business  knowledge.  The  examinations  will  be  held  annually  at  the 
university  on  the  25th  of  June.  Any  one  desiring  to  take  the  exam- 
ination should  address  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

PRIZES 

The  John  Barbour  Senior  Prize:  Recommendation  to  mem- 
bership in  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  with  one  year's 
dues  to  the  senior  student  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  receiving  the 
highest  grades  in  all  courses  pursued  during  the  senior  year. 

The  John  Barbour  Junior  Prize:  A  leather-bound  indexed 
copy  of  the  National  Standard  Dispensatory  to  the  junior  student  who 
receives  the  best  average  grade  in  all  branches. 

Howard  Storm  Browne  Prize:  Recommendation  to  member- 
ship in  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  with  one  year's  dues 
to  the  student  receiving  the  best  grade  in  Materia  Medica  4. 

N.  A.  D.  C.  MEMBERSHIP 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  National  Association  of  Drug  Clerks 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  three  life  memberships  in  the  associa- 
tion are  provided  each  year  to  the  three  senior  students  making  the 
highest  grades  in  pharmacy,  chemistry,  and  materia  medica.  The 
value  of  each  of  these  memberships  is  $20. 

SPECIAL  LECTURES 

Lectures  on  the  subject  of  pharmaceutical  jurisprudence  are  de- 
livered by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Law.  Each  lecturer 
being  a  recognized  authority  on  the  2. abject  assigned  to  him,  the  stu- 
dents of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  enjoy  an  unusual  privilege  in  their 
study  of  law  in  its  relation  to  the  pharmacist. 

Other  lectures  on  subjects  of  interest  to  the  profession  are  given 
from  time  to  time  by  out-of-town  speakers. 

PHI  DELTA  CHI 

Phi  Delta  Chi,  a  national  honorary  pharmaceutical  fraternity,  es- 
tablished a  chapter  in  the  University  of  Oklahoma  in  May,  1913. 
The  chapter  has  maintained  a  constant  growth  since  its  establishment 
and  endeavors  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  faculty  and  student  body. 
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TWO-YEAR  PLAN 

Outline  of  Courses  Leading  to  the    Degree   of  Graduate  in 

Pharnnacy 

First  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 


Course  Hours 

Pharmacy  1  4 

tChemistry  6  6 

Botany  3  4 

*Latin  10   3 

MilTr'g  1  orPhys.  Ed.  1  

Total  17 

Pharmacy  3  4 

Chemistry  5  _-_.4 

Chemistry  121  4 

Materia  Medica  4  4 

Military  Training  3  


Total  16 


Course  Hours 

Pharmacy  2  4 

Chemistry  4  4 

Botany  4  4 

Pharmacy  6  2 

Latin  11   2 

Mil.  Tr'g  2  or  Phys.  Ed.  2  

Total  16 

Pharmacy  8  3 

Materia  Medica  3  4 

Chemistry  125  2 

Chemistry  122  4 

Materia  Medica  5  4 

Military  Training  4  


Total  17 


Second  Year 


tStudents  receiving  entrance  credit  for  one  unit  of  high  school 
chemistry  will  take  Chemistry  3  instead  of  Chemistry  6. 

^Students  offering  Latin  for  admission  will  be  excused  from 
Latin  10,  and  may  substitute  for  it  Pharmacy  10  or  some  other  sub- 
>ect. 
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THREE-YEAR  PLAN 

Outline  of  Courses  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Pharmaceutical 

Chemist 

This  plan  must  include  all  work  necessary  to  receive  the  degree 
of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  and  the  following  courses  in  addition: 

Third  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Course                          Hours  Course  Hours 

Pharmacy  9  4         Materia  Medica  7  4 

Foreign  Language  4         Foreign  Language  4 

Bacteriology  5  2         Hygiene  1  4 

Chemistry  126  5         Ch?mistry  1C5  .  4 

Chemistry  10  (Urinalysis)  2 

Total    17  lolal  16 


FOUR-YEAR  PLAN 

The  four-year  plan  includes  all  the  work  above  outlined  under  the 
three-year  plan,  and  one  additional  year,  preferably  identical  with  the 
first  year's  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  be  taken  before 
entering  the  work  in  pharmacy.    This  year's  work  is  as  follows: 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Course  Hours  Course  Hours 

English  1  4  English  2  4 

German   A  German  4 

Physics  1  4  Physics  2___  4 

Mathematics  2  or  5  4  Mathematics  9  4 

Mil.  Tr'g  1  or  Phys.  Ed.  1...-  Mil.  Tr'g  2  or  Phys.  Ed.  2 

Total    16  Total  16 

Those  who  take  the  three  years  in  pharmacy  before  taking  the 
year  of  Arts  and  Sciences  courses  must  secure  enough  additional 
hours  of  credit  from  courses  approved  by  the  dean  the  School 
of  Pharnr  acy,  to  make  a  total  of  120. 

In  the  above  courses  of  instruction,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  faculty  to 
follow  as  nearly  as  practicable  the  outlines  of  courses  given  in  the 
Pharmaceutical  Syllabus  as  recommended  by  the  national  committee. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


BACTERIOLOGY 

Professor  Ellison 
Bacteriology  la.  General  Bacteriology:  This  course  includes  a 
detailed  study  of  the  more  important  forms  of  pathogenic  and  non- 
pathogenic organisms,  and  their  relation  to  human  life,  with  methods 
of  their  isolation  from  body  fluids,  water,  foods,  etc.  Deposit  required. 

4  hours. 

Bacteriology  5a.  Pharmaceutical  Bacteriology:  A  study 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  bacteriology,  the  relation  of  bacteria 
to  disease,  the  study  of  the  specific  micro-organisms  of  disease;  immu- 
nity and  serum  therapy;  the  preparation  and  standardization  of  bac- 
terines,  serums,  and  antitoxins;  and  disinfectants.  2  hours. 

BOTANY 
Professor  Van  VIeet 
Botany  3a.    Pharmaceutical  Botany:    A  study  of  the  general 
morphology  and  histology  of  plants.    For  students  of  pharqiacy  only. 
Fee,  $1.00.  4  hours. 

Botany  4b.  Pharmaceutical  Botany:  A  continuation  of  Botany 
3.    Fee,  $1.00.  4  hours. 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor  DeBarr,  Professor  Williams,  Associate  Professor 
Padgett,  Miss  Briegel,  Miss  Johnson 
Chemistry  6a.  General  Chemistry  for  Pharmacy  Students: 
A  general  introductory  course  consisting  of  two  lectures,  one  recitation 
or  quiz,  and  three  laboratory  periods  of  three  hours  each  per  week. 
The  lectures  will  be  given  in  connection  with  Chemistry  1.  The 
work  of  this  course  embraces  the  consideration  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry,  the  study  of  the  nonmetals  and  certain  inorganic 
preparations.     Deposit  required.     Professor  DeBarr,    Miss  Briegel. 

6  hours. 

Chemistry  3a.  General  Chemistry:  This  course  is  planned 
for  those  students  who  have  had  one  year  of  high  school  chemistry. 
Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  three  hours  each  per  week. 
Prerequisite,  one  entrance  credit  in  chemistry.  Deposit  required.  Pro- 
fessor Williams.  4  hours. 
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Chemistry  4.  Qualitative  Analysis:  Analysis  of  unknowns. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  6.  Deposit  required.   Professor  Williams. 

4  hours. 

Chemistry  5.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Volumetric  and  gravi- 
metric estimations.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  4.  Deposit  required.  Miss 
Briegel.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  lOa.  Urinalysis:  The  chemical  and  microscopical 
analysis  of  normal  and  pathological  urine.  Quantitative  and  qualita- 
tive estimations  are  made.  One  lecture  and  three  hours  laboratory 
per  week.  Prerequisite,  enrollment  in  Chemistry  5.  Deposit  required. 
Professor  DeBarr.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  I05b.  Water  Analysis:  A  study  of  sanitary,  sewage, 
and  mineral  waters.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  5.  Deposit  required. 
Miss  Briegel.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  I2la.  Organic  Chemistry:  This  course  embraces 
a  study  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series  of  hydrocarbons  and  their 
derivatives.    Prerequisite,  Chemistry  5.   Associate  Professor  Padgett. 

4  hours. 

Chemistry  122b.  Organic  Analysis:  Analysis  of  alkaloids  and 
organic  acids.  Examination  of  fats  and  oils.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
121.   Deposit  required.    Associate  Professor  Padgett.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  125b.  Toxicology:  A  study  of  poisons.  Lectures 
and  laboratory.  This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  symptoms,  post- 
mortem appearances,  antidotes  attendant  upon  poisoning,  and  the  re- 
covery of  the  poisons  from  the  various  organs  of  the  body.  Prerequi- 
site, Chemistry  121.    Deposit  required.    Professor  DeBarr.      2  hours. 

Chemistry  126a.  Chemistry  and  Composition  of  Food 
Products:  A  study  of  food-stuffs  and  their  adulteration.  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  121.  A  stu- 
dent may  take  this  course  more  than  once  and  receive  credit  each 
time,  provided  the  work  is  not  duplicated.  Deposit  required.  Pro- 
fessor DeBarr.  5  hours. 

ENGLISH 

Professor  Brewer 
English  I.  First  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Lec- 
tures on  the  whole  composition,  paragraph,  and  sentence.  Daily  and 
fortnightly  themes.  This  course  is  the  basis  of  all  later  work  in 
composition  and  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  will  work  done 
elsewhere  be  substituted  for  it.  Professor  Brewer,  Professor  Hadsell, 
Assistant  Professor  Ramey,  Assistant  Professor  Morgan,  Assistant 
Salyer,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Stewart,  Miss  Mauk, 
Mr.  Witcher,  Miss  Morgan.  4  hours. 
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English  2.  First  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Long 
and  short  themes  at  stated  intervals.  A  study  of  selected  examples 
•  of  nineteenth  century  prose.  Lectures  on  the  use  of  words.  English 
2  is  a  continuation  of  and  presupposes  English  1.  Professor  Brewer, 
Professor  Hadsell,  Assistant  Professor  Ramey,  Assistant  Professor 
Morgan,  Assistant  Professor  Salyer,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr. 
Lee,  Mr.  Stewart,  Miss  Mauk,  Mr.  Witcher,  Miss  Morgan.        4  hours. 

FRENCH 
Professor  Dora 

French  la.  Beginning  French:  Essentials  of  grammar,  practice 
in  colloquial  French,  prose  composition,  reading  of  easy  texts.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  French  verb  and  to  word  order.  Eraser 
and  Squair's  French  Grammar,  Guerber's  Contes  et  Legendes,  first  and 
second  parts,  Talbot's  Le  Francais  et  Sa  Patrie,  and  Halevy's  L'Abbe 
Constantin.  4  hours. 

French  2b.  Intermediate  French:  Systematic  study  of  gram- 
mar, French  conversation,  sight  reading,  parallel  work.  Eraser  and 
Squair's  Grammar,  Cameron's  Contes  de  Daudet,  Merimee's  Carmen, 
Scribe  et  Legouve's  Bataille  de  Dames.  4  hours. 

French  9a.  Scientific  French:  Designed  for  students  of 
science.  Bowen's  Scientific  French  Reader,  Frances'  Scientific  French 
Reader.  Special  readings  from  periodicals  on  subjects  related  to  in- 
dividual student's  major  work.    Prerequisites,  French  1  and  2.  4  hours. 

GERMAN 
Professor  House 

German  I.  Beginning  German:  Daily  exercises  in  pronuncia- 
tion; memorizing  of  easy  phrases;  study  of  the  inflection  of  the  im- 
portant parts  of  speech,  and  of  the  elements  of  syntax;  writing  trans- 
late IS  of  English  into  German,  and  paraphrasing  of  German  sentences. 
Such  conversation  is  given  in  class  as  will  impress  the  student  with 
the  importance  of  the  language  in  oral  communication.  Professor 
House,  Associate  Professor  Voss,  Assistant  Professor  Steitz.  4  hours. 

German  2.  Beginning  German:  This  is  a  continuation  of 
elementary  German  as  given  in  German  1.  Prerequisite,  German  1,  or 
the  equivalent.  Professor  House,  Associate  Professor  Voss,  Assistant 
Professor  Steitz.  4  hours. 

German  9a.  Scientific  German:  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to 
afford  students  of  the  sciences  an  acquaintance  with  technical  scien- 
tific nomenclature  and  style.  Reading  of  German  scientific  texts 
and  articles  in  current  technical  periodicals  will  be  required  of 
students.    Prerequisites,  German  1  and  2.   Wait's  German  Scientific 
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Reader.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1918-19.)  Assistant 
Professor  Steitz.  2  hours. 

German  lOb.  Scientific  German:  A  continuation  of  German  9. 
Reading  of  German  scientific  texts  (Goeschen  Sammlung)  and  articles 
in  current  technical  periodicals.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in 
1^18-19.)    Assistant  Professor  Steitz.  2  hours. 

HYGIENE 
Professor  Ellison 

Hygiene  lb.   Principles  of  Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine: 

A  course  of  lectures  and  assigned  readings,  taking  up  the  subjects 
of  ventilation,  heating,  water  supplies,  and  sewage  disposal,  and 
their  relation  to  public  health.  Transmissible  diseases  and  their 
epidemiology  and  control.  Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  1,  or  4.  Four 
periods. 

LATIN 

Professor  Sturgis 

Latin  lOa.  Elementary  Latin:  The  chief  aim  of  this  course  is 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  Latin  forms  and  with  those  funda- 
mental principles  of  syntax  which  will  enable  him  to  translate  Latin 
in  the  courses  that  he  may  take  later.  3  hours. 

Latin  Mb.  Pharmaceutical  Latin:  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to 
translate  into  clear  and  coherent  EngUsh  such  Latin  as  will  give  the 
student  a  wide  vocabulary  in  pharmaceutical  terms.  2  hours, 

MATERIA  MEDICA 
Professor  Browne,  Mr.  Nichols 

Materia  Medica  3b.  This  course  deals  with  the  physiological 
functions  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body  together  with  the  physi- 
ological action  of  typical  drugs  on  the  various  organs.  4  hours. 

Materia  Medica  4a.  Pharmacognosy:  A  study  of  the  official 
and  more  important  non-official  vegetable  and  animal  drugs  with  special 
reference  to  growth,  identification,  collection,  preparation  for  the 
market,  medicinal  constituents,  official  preparations,  and  dose.  Cul- 
breth's  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacology.    Fee,  $1.00.  4  hours. 

Materia  Medica  5b.  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics: 
This  course  deals  with  the  pharmaco  and  therapy  dynamics  of  the 
more  important  drugs,  both  official  and  non-official.  Deposit  re- 
quired. Prerequisite,  Materia  Medica  4.  4  hours. 

Materia  Medica  7b.  Inorganic  Materia  Medica:  A  study  of 
the  official  and  more  important  unofficial  inorganic  drugs.  Their 
physical  and  chemical  properties,  source,  methods  of  identification, 
use,  and  dose.    Fee,  $1.00.  4  hours. 
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MATHEMATICS 
Professor  Reaves 
Mathematics  2.  Algebra:  A  careful  review  of  the  fundament- 
al principles  followed  by  a  study  of  exponents  and  radicals,  theory 
of  quadratics,  graphs,  systems  of  equations,  complex  numbers,  ratio 
and  proportion,  progressions,  logarithms,  binomial  theorem.  Pre- 
requisite, one  year  of  algebra  and  one  year  of  plane  geometry.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Duval,  Assistant  Professor  Altshiller,  Mr.  Meacham. 

4  houTF. 

Mathematics  5.  College  Algebra:  Embracing  the  subjects  of 
imaginaries,  variables  and  limits,  permutations  and  combinations, 
binomial  theorem,  series,  undetermined  coefficients,  logarithms,  de- 
terminants, and  theory  of  equations.  This  course  presupposes  a  mini- 
m\im  of  one  and  one-half  years  in  algebra.  Professor  Reaves,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Duval,  Assistant  Professor  Altshiller,  Mr.  Meacham. 

4  hours. 

Mathematics  9.  Trigonometry:  Derivation  and  use  of  for- 
mulas, solution  of  triangles,  trigonometric  equations  and  identities, 
graphs  of  functions,  computations  of  logarithms,  DeMoivre's  theorem. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  2,  or  5,  Professor  Reaves,  Associate  Profes- 
sor Duval,  Assistant  Professor  Altshiller,  Mr.  Meacham.  4  hours. 

PHARMACY 
Professor  Browne,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Hull 
Pharmacy  la.  Theoretical  Pharmacy:  A  study  of  the  princi- 
ples of  pharmacy  together  with  sufficient  demonstrations  to  illustrate 
their  application.  Pharmaceutical  arithmetic,  including  thorough 
training  in  the  use  of  the  metric  and  other  tables  of  weights  and 
measures,  constitutes  a  part  of  this  course.    Fee,  $1.    Mr.  Nichols. 

4  hours. 

Pharmacy  2b.  Official  Pharmacy  and  Pharmaceutical  Tech- 
nique: A  study  of  the  processes  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
Galenical  preparations  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  the 
National  Formulary.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  drugs 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  various  types  of  preparations.  The  stu- 
dent makes  about  one  hundred  preparations,  including  several  of  each 
pharmaceutical  type  as  well  as  a  number  of  non-official  preparations. 
Deposit  required.    Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Hull.  4  hours. 

Pharmacy  3a.  Official  Pharmacy  a  id  Pharmaceutical 
Technique:  A  continuation  of  Pharmacy  2.  The  more  difficult  prepar- 
ations of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  those  in  v/hich  chem- 
ical changes  play  an  important  part  are  studied  in  class  and  are 
manufactured  by  the  student.  The  finished  preparations  and  the  in- 
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gredients  of  each  are  studied  with  reference  tc  standard  requirements, 
including  solubilities,  tests  for  purity  and  identity,  assay  methods,  and 
dosage.  Each  student  manufactures  about  sixty  preparations.  De- 
posit required.     Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Hull.  4  hours. 

Pharmacy  6.  Commercial  Pharmacy:  A  course  of  practical 
lectures  on  drug  store  management  including  instruction  concerning 
store  location,  equipment,  and  arrangement.  Drug  store  merchandizing 
will  also  receive  consideration.    Deposit  required.    Professor  Browne. 

2  hours. 

Pharmacy  8b.  Prescriptions:  A  practical  course  in  the  com- 
pounding and  dispensing  of  prescriptions,  with  special  reference  to 
chemical,  physical,  and  therapeutical  incompatibilities.  The  instruc- 
tion will  embrace  the  theoretical  and  practical  application  of  the  latest 
and  best  methods  of  compounding,  including  the  dispensing  of  such 
prescriptions  as  hypodermic  and  compressed  tablets,  soluble  elastic 
capsules,  suppositories,  emulsions,  etc.  Prerequisites,  Pharmacy  1  and 
2  and  Chemistry  6  and  4.  Deposit  required.  Professor  Browne.  3  hours. 

Pharmacy  9a.  U.  S.  P.  Methods:  A  study  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeial  methods  for  drug  examination  and  drug  assay- 
ing. Prerequisites,  Pharmacy  1,  2,  and  3  and  Chemistry  6,  4,  and  5. 
The  student  may  take  this  work  more  than  once  and  receive  credit 
each  time,  provided  the  work  is  not  duplicated.  Deposit  required.  Mr. 
Nichols.  4  hours. 

Pharmacy  lOa.  History  of  Pharmacy.  Lectures  and  assigned 
readings.  A  study  of  the  development  of  pharmacy  from  its  earliest 
stages  to  the  present  time.   Mr.  Hull.  2  hours. 

PHYSICS 
Professor  Haseman 
Physics  la.     General  Physics:    Mechanics,  sound,  heat.  A  be- 
ginning course  in  college  physics.   Fee,  $2.00.   Professor  Haseman. 

4  hours. 

Physics  2b.  General  Physics:  Electricity,  magnetism,  light. 
A  beginning  course  in  college  physics.  Fee,  $2.00.  Professor  Hase- 
man. 4  hours. 

SPANISH 

Professor  Gimeno 
Spanish  I.      Elementary  Spanish:    The  aim  of  this  course  is 
to  drill  the  student  in  correct  pronunciation  and  practical  use  of  the 
language  by  means  of  oral  and  written  exercises.    Elementary  gram- 
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mar.  Professor  Gimeno,  Assistant  Professor  Marin,  Miss  Phipps,  Mr. 
Echeverria.  4  hours. 

Spanish  2.  Intermediate  Spanish:  Spanish  composition  and 
reading  of  simple  modern  prose.  Grammar  continued.  Prerequisite, 
Spanish  1.  Professor  Gimeno,  Assistant  Professor  Marin,  Miss  Phipps, 
Mr.  Echeverria.  4  hours. 
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Stratton  Duluth  Brooks,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 
President  of  the  University. 

James  Huston  Felgar,  A.  B.,  M.  E. 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,    Professor  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineering. 

Edwin  DeBarr,  Ph.  D. 

Vice-President  of  the  University,  Director  of  the  School  of  Chemi- 
cal Engineering,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Samuel  Watson  Reaves,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Sardis  Roy  Hadsell,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  the  English  Language. 

Guy  Yandall  Williams,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry. 

Theodore  Hampton  Brewer,  M.  A. 
Professor  of  English. 

William  Peter  Haseman,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Physics. 

Roy  Temple  House,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  German. 

James  Irwin  Tucker,  B.  S.,  LL.  B. 

Director  of  the  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  Professor  of  Civil  En- 
gineering. 

Gayfree  Ellison,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

Edmund  Pendleton  Randolph  Duval,  A.  M. 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

J  Arthur  Barto  Adams,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Economics.  P 

Lester  William  Wallace  Morrow,  M.  E. 

Director  of  the  School  of  Electrical  Engineering.  Professor  of  Elec- 
trical Engineering.  ^ 

XOn  leave  of  absence,  1917-18. 
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^Herbert  Lucius  Whittemore,  M.  E. 
Professor  of  Mechanics. 

Robert  Craig  Terrell,  C.  E. 

Associate  Professor  of  Highway  Engineering. 

James  C.  Davis,  M.  E. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mechanics.  * 

Fred  Warde  Padgett,  M.  S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Frank  Girard  Tappan,  M.  A.,  M.  E. 

Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

Isaiah  March  Rapp,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

*Lester  Clyde  Lichty,  M.  S.  in  M.  E. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Victor  Elvert  Monnett,  B.  A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

Nathan  Altshiller,  D.  Sc. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Charles  Ernest  Decker,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

Arthur  James  Williams,  M.  S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

g George  Bernard  Helmrich,  B.  M.  E. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Everett  Sterling  Davis. 

Instructor  in  Shop  Practice. 

Edgar  D.  Meacham,  A.  M. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Leon  Forest  Wood,  B.  S.  in  E.  E. 

Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

RosETTA  Angeline  Briegel,  M.  a. 
Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

JOn  leave  of  absence,  1917-18. 

*0n  leave  of  absence  for  military  service  from  December  1,  1917. 
gBegan  service  January  1,  1918. 
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*David  Matthew  Logan,  B.  A. 

Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Ernest  Weld  Scudder,  A.  B. 
Instructor  in  Geology. 

Jerome  Benjamin  Burnett,  B.  S. 
Instructor  in  Geology. 

Lucille  Johnson,  M.  A. 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

William  1?obinson  Molinard,  E.  E. 

Lecturer  in  Electric  Power  Plant  Engineering. 

James  Franklin  Noble,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 

Lecturer  in  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Engineering. 


*0n  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1917-18. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 


The  College  of  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  is  a 
school  for  the  higher  education  of  young  men  in  engineering.  Its 
courses  of  instruction  include  chemical,  civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical 
engineering,  and  engineering  geology,  and  are  based  upon  drawing, 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  shop  practice.  The  laboratories 
and  shops  of  the  College  of  Engineering  have  been  especially  equipped 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  fundamental  principles  of  engineer- 
ing. 

SCHOOLS 

The  College  of  Engineering  includes  the  Schools  of  Chemical, 
Civil,  Electrical,  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing Geology,  and  the  School  of  Manual  Training.  An  outline  of  the 
courses  required  of  the  students  in  each  of  the  schools  will  be  found  in 
the  following  pages.  The  total  number  of  hours  required  for  gradu- 
ation is  fixed  at  140. 

THESIS 

Each  candidate  for  a  degree  in  engineering  will  be  required  to 
prepare  a  thesis  on  some  special  engineering  subject,  or  elect  such 
engineering  work  for  the  required  number  of  units  as  may  be  deter- 
mined upon  in  consultation  with  the  director  of  the  school.  The 
thesis  may  be  a  test  of  a  power  plant,  a  design  of  a  machine  or  a  piece  of 
apparatus,  or  the  investigation  of  some  process  of  manufacture.  What- 
ever the  subject  selected,  the  thesis  must  show  original  work  or  inves- 
tigation and  be  as  complete  an  exposition  on  the  subject  as  possible. 
The  subject  for  the  thesis  must  be  selected  at  the  beginning  of  the 
senior  year,  and  the  thesis  presented  for  approval  not  later  than  the 
first  Monday  in  May  before  graduation. 

Original  typewritten  copy  or  drawings,  which  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  university,  must'  be  presented,  and  any  machine  or 
piece  of  apparatus  constructed  for  this  thesis  shall  also  belong 
to  the  university. 

DEGREE 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  qualified  by  the  name  of  the 
school  in  which  the  work  is  done,  is  conferred  upon  graduates  of  the 
College  of  Engineering.  For  information  concerning  graduate  degrees 
in  engineering  see  "The  Graduate  School." 
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CERTIFICATE  IN  MANUAL  TRAINING 

Upon  completion  of  the  two-year  course  in  manual  training  a 
Certificate  in  Manual  Training  will  be  granted.  This  course  is  designed 
especially  to  train  teachers  of  this  subject  in  secondary  and  normal 
schools. 

POSITIONS 

The  university  authorities  will  use  their  best  efforts  to  aid  worthy 
graduates  in  securing  suitable  positions.  So  far  the  university  has 
been  unable  to  meet  the  demand  for  technically  trained  men,  and 
many  are  tempted  by  offers  of  lucrative  positions  to  leave  school  before 
graduation.  Those  who  have  had  the  most  thorough  and  advanced 
training  can,  of  course,  hope  to  secure  the  most  desirable  positions. 

H  ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  should  be 
at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  Admission  may  be  either  by  certificate 
or  examination.  Graduates  of  affiliated  schools  may  present  their  cer- 
tificates to  the  registrar  on  or  before  matriculation,  as  full  credit  will 
be  given  for  all  approved  courses  taken  in  such  schools.  Credentials 
from  other  high  schools  of  recognized  standing  should  be  filed  with 
the  committee  on  admission  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  open- 
ing of  school.  All  applicants  who  do  not  hold  such  certificates  or 
credentials  should  present  themselves  for  examination. 

A  more  detailed  statement  of  the  university's  plan  of  admission 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  "Admission." 

Admission  may  be  either  to  first-year  work  without  condition,  to 
work  as  an  unclassified  student,  or  to  advanced  standing. 

Admission  to  First  Year 
The  requirements  for  admission  are  usually  stated  in  units.  A 
unit  is  the  standard  amount  of  work  required  in  a  secondary  school 
subject,  given  five  times  a  week,  thirty-six  v/eeks,  with  recitation 
periods  not  less  than  forty  minutes  in  length.  Fifteen  units  properly 
selected  will  admit  to  the  first  year's  work  without  condition.  Appli- 
cants with  not  more  than  one  unit  deficiency  may  enter  the  freshman 
•  class  and  make  up  the  deficiency  later,  usually  by  attending  the  Sum- 
mer Session.    The  units  required  are  given  below: ' 


Subject  Units 

English  2__  3 

Algebra    1  1-2 

Geometry    1  1-2 

History   1 

+One  Foreign  Language  2' 
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*Physics   1 

Electives  -  5 

Total  lis 

+German  is  preferred  in  chemical  engineering. 
^Chemistry,  one  unit;  botany,  one  unit;  zoology,  one  unit;  or  botany 
and  zoology,  one-half  unit  each,  may  be  substituted. 

Exemptions  from  Prescribed  Work 
Students  presenting  entrance  credit  for  trigonometry,  mechanical 
drawing,  or  manual  training  may,  on  examination,  be  excused  from 
taking  the  corresponding  college  courses,  but  must  elect  equivalent 
hours  of  college  work. 

Admission  to  Second  Year 
At  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year  each  student  must  file 
with  the  registrar  a  statement  showing  which  branch  of  engineering 
he  chooses  to  follow.  Blanks  for  this  purpose  can  be  secured  at  the 
registry  office  and  must  be  approved  by  the  dean  of  the  College  of 
Engineering  and  the  director  concerned 

Unclassified  Students 
Applicants  for  admission,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be 
admitted  to  work  suited  to  their  needs  with  the  approval  of  the  dean. 
Such  applicants  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  must  satisfy  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  a  degree. 

Advanced  Standing 
Advanced  standing  will  be  given  for  any  work  properly  done  in 
a  school  having  equal  entrance  and  other  requirements.  Application 
must  be  made  for  advanced  standing  at  matriculation. 

EQUIPMENT 

For  a  description  of  the  laboratories,  buildings,  etc.,  and  for  other 
information  concerning  the  College  of  Engineering,  consult  the  proper 
section  in  this  catalog. 

FEES  AND  DEPOSITS 

The  fees  and  deposits  payable  by  engineering  students  are  included 
in  the  general  list  in  this  catalog.  For  full  information  see  "Fees 
and  Deposits,"  under  "General  Information." 

MILITARY  TRAINING  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Military  training  is  required  of  all  male  students  during  the  first 
two  years  they  are  in  the  university.  For  full  information  see  "Re- 
gulations Governing  Military  Training,"  under  "General  Information." 

All  students,  both  men  and  women,  not  taking  military  training! 
during  the  first  year  they  are  in  the  university  are  required  to  take 
physical  education,  unless  excused  by  the  faculty. 

Those  who  enter  the  university  with  one  year  advanced  standing, 
however,  are  excused  from  the  physical  education  requirement. 
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OUTLINE  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  SEVERAL  SCHOOLS 

Students  planning  to  enter  any  branch  of  engineering  except  the 
School  of  Manual  Training  must  first  complete  the  first  year  of  regular 
work  outlined  below. 


First  Year  Engineering — All  Schools 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 


Course 

Hours 

Course  Hours 

*Chem.  3  or  Chem.  1    .  . 

.  4 

Chem.  7   

4 

English  1  

.  4 

English  2  

4 

Math.  5  

4 

Math.  14  

4 

Math.  6  

.  3 

JMech.  Draw.  2    .    .    .  . 

.  2 

tVIech.  Draw.  1    .    .    .  . 

2 

2 

tShop  1   

,  1 

Mil.  Tr'g  2  or  Phys.  Ed.  2 

.  1 

Mil.  Tr'g  1  or  Phys.  Ed.  1 

.  1 

Freshman  Conference    .  . 

Freshman  Conference  . 

Total  18 

Total 

Ch( 

3mical  Engineering 

First  Semester 

Second 

Year      Second  Semester 

Math.  117  

4 

Math.  118  

4 

5 

.  5 

,  4 

Chem.  102  

4 

tGerman  1  or  3  .    .    ,  . 

.  4 

.  4 

Chem.  103  

2 

Economics  9  

2 

Military  Training  3    .  . 

Military  Training  4    .    .  . 

Total  19 

Total 

1^ 

First  Semester 

Third  ' 

Year       Second  Semester 

Chem.  121   

,  4 

Chem.  122  

4 

Mech.151  

.  4 

2 

Mech.  152  

2 

Mech.  153  

.  4 

M.  E.  1   

.  4 

Mech.  154  

2 

M.  E.  161   

.  1 

Geol.  1  

,  4 

2 

2 

Total  17 

Total 

"18 

First  Semester 

Fourth  Year      Second  Semester 

Chem.  104  

4 

Chem.  106  

,  4 

Chem.  151  

4 

Chem.  152  

.  4 

,  4 

E.  E.  53   

.  3 

E.  E.  51   

.  3 

E.  E.  54   

1 

E.  E.  52   

1 

Engineering  51  

:\3 

English  119  

2 

Chem.  52  

2 

Total  18 

Total 

"17 

•Students  who  have  not  had  high  school  chemistry  take  Chemistry  1. 

*'^f  iidents  who  have  not  had  two  years  of  high  school  German  take  German  1  and  2. 

^Students  entering  the  College  of  Engineering  who  receive  entrance  credit  in  shop  or 
mechanical  drawing,  will  be  excused  in  some  cases  from  the  required  work  in  these 
subjects  and  will  be  permitted  to  take  elective  subjects  in  their  place;  such  substitu- 
tions are  allowed  only  after  examination  by  the  engineering  faculty. 
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Civil  Engineering 
First  Year 

For  outline  of  first  year's  work  see  first  page  preceding. 
Second  Year 


First  Semester 


Course  Hours 

Math.  117  4 

Physics  51  5 

Mech.  Drawing  3    ....  3 

C.  E.  1  4 

C.  E.  161  2 

Military  Training  3     .     .  . 

Total  18 


First  Semester 

Mech.  151   4 

H.  E.  3   4 

C.  E.  151   4 

Mech.  152   2 

M.  E.  1   4 

Total  18 

First  Semester 

H.  E.  155   4 

C.  E.  156   1 

C.  E.  59   3 

E.  E.  51   3 

E.  E.  52   1 

Bacteriology  3   4 

English  119   2 


Total  18 


Second  Semester 


Course  Hours 

Math.  118  4 

Physics  52  5 

C.  E.  2  4 

Geol.  3  4 

Economics  9   2 


Military  Training  4    .    .    ,  . 

Total  19 


Second  Semester 


Mech.  153   4 

Mech.  154   2 

C.  E.  152  or  H.  E.  4  .    .    .   .  4 

C.  E.  53   3 

C.  E.  154   2 

Mech.  155   3 


Total  18 


Second  Semester 

C.  E.  157  

C.  E.  158  

E.  E.  53   .    .    .    .  . 

E.  E.  54   

H.E.  160  

Engineering  51    .    .  . 


Total  16 


Third  Year 


Fourth  Year 
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Electrical  Engineering 
First  Year 

For  outline  of  first  year's  work  see  second  page  preceding. 
Second  Year 


First  Semester 
Course  Hours 

Math.  117  4 

Physics  51  5 


Mech.  Draw.  3 
Mech.  Draw.  4 
M.  E.  1  .... 
Shop  3  ... 
Military  Training  3 


Second  Semester 
Course  Hours 

Math.  118   4 

Physics  52  5 

M.  E.  4  J 

Mech.  Draw.  5   2 

Shop  4   1 

E.  E.  1  2 

Economics  9  2 

Military  Training  4    .    .    .  . 


Total  19 

Third  Year 


Total  1^ 


First  Semester 

Mech.  151  4 

Mech.  152  2 


Physics  105 
Physics  104 
E.  E.  161  . 
E.  E.  162  . 
M.  E.  154 
M.  E.  161 


Second  Semester 

Mech.  153   4 

Mech.  154   2 

Mech.  155   3 

E.  E.  163   1 

E.  E.  164   4 

E.  E.  165   1 

M.  E.  155   2 

M.  E.  162   1 


Total  19 


Total  18 


Fourth  Year 


First  Semester 

C.  E.  1   4 

English  119   2 

E.  E.  171   5 

E.  E.  172    3 

E.  E.  173   2 

E.  E.  74    2 


Second  Semester 

Engineering  51   S 

E.  E.  80  (Thesis)  

E.  E.  81  (Inspection  Trip)  . 

E.  E.  182   1 

E.  E.  183   4 

E.  E.  184   2 

E.  E.  185   5 

E.  E.  186   1 


Total  18 


Total  16 
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Engineering  Geology 
First  Year 

For  outline  of  first  year's  work  see  third  page  preceding. 


Second 

Year 

First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

Course 

Hours 

Course 

Hours 

Geol.  1  

4 

Geol.  2  

...  4 

Physics  51  

5 

Physics  52  ...  . 

...  5 

Math.  117  

,    ,  4 

Math.  118    ...  . 

...  4 

C.  E.  1   

4 

C,  E.  2   

...  4 

2 

Engineering  51    .  . 

...  3 

Military  Training  3    .  . 

Military  Training  4  . 

Total  19 

Total  20 

Third 

Year 

First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

Mech.  151  

.    ,  4 

M.  E.  4  

...  3 

Chem.  121  

4 

Geol.  4   

...  4 

Geol.  3  

4 

Geol.  101  .... 

...  4 

Geol.  17  

4 

Geol.  104  .... 

...  4 

Geol.  100  

4 

Geol.  108  .... 

...  4 

Total  20 

Total  19 

Fourth 

Year 

First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

Geol.  102  

4 

Geol.  103  .... 

4 

E.  E.  51  &  52  .    .    .  . 

.    4  or 

Mech.  155    ...  . 

.    .  3 

M.  E.  154  &  161  .    .  , 

.    3  or 

Geol.  107  or  112   .  . 

.    .  4 

C.  E.  59   

.    3  or 

E.  E.  53  &  54  .    .  . 

.    .    4  or 

H.  E.  3  

4  or 

M.  E.  155  &  162  .  . 

.    .    3  or 

C.  E.  151   

,    4  or 

C.  E.  53   

.    ,    3  or 

H.  E.  155   

4 

C.  E.  154  &  158    .  . 

.    .    6  or 

English  119    .    .    .  . 

,  2 

C.  E.  152  .... 

.    .    4  or 

*Electives  to  make  a 

H.  E.  160  .... 

4 

total  of  16 

hours. 

*Electives  to  make  a 

total  of  16  hours. 

*Electives:  Enough  hours  of  free  electives  must  be  chosen,  in  ad- 

dition  to  all  the  above  requirements,  to  make  a  total  of  141  hours  for 
the  entire  course. 
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Manual  Training 
First  Year 


First  Semester 
Course  Hours 

English  1   4 

Mathematics  5   4 

Mechanical  Drawing  1   2 

Philosophy  1   4 

Manual  Training  3   1 

Manual  Training  5   3 

Mil.  Tr'g  1  or  Phys.  Ed.  1  

Total  18 


Second  Semester 

Course  Hours 

EngHsh  2   4 

Mathematics  9  4 

Mechanical  Drawing  2  2 

Education  2    _  4 

Manual  Training  4   1 

Manual  Training  6  3 

Mil.  Tr'g  2  or  Phys.  Ed.  2  

Total  18 


Second  Year 


First  Semester 
Course  Hours 

Physics  51   5 

Mathematics  14   4 

Mechanical  Drawing  3  3 

Shop  2   3 

Shop  3   1 

Manual  Training  7  2 

Manual  Training  8  2 

MiUtary  Training  3  

Total  20 


Second  Semester 
Course  Hours 

Physics  52  .   5 

Mathematics  117   4 

Mechanical  Drawing  4   2 

Shop  4   2 

Manual  Training  9   2 

Electrical  Engineering  1   2 

Military  Training  4  

Total  17 


Note:  In  the  above  courses,  one  hour  of  lecture  or  three  hours  of 
shop  counts  as  one  college  hour. 

Note:  A  certificate  to  teach  manual  training  in  high  school  is 
given  when  the  two  years  of  work  have  been  completed. 
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Mechanical  Engineering 
First  Year 

For  outline  of  first  year's  work  see  fifth  page  preceding. 

Second  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Course                          Hours  Course  Hours 

Math.  117  4         Math.  118    "  4 

Mech.  Draw.  3     .      ...    3         M.  E.  2  4 

Physics  51  5         Physics  52  5 

M.  E.  1  4         M.  E.  4  3 

Mech.  Draw.  4      .       ...    2  Mech.  Draw.  5     .       ...  2 

Shop  3   1         Shop  4   1 

Military  Training  3    .    .    .    Military  Training  4    .    .    .  . 

Total    19  Total  19 


Third  Year 


First  Semester 

Mech.  151   4 

Mech.  152   2 

Mech.  156   2 

M.  E.  158   4 

M.  E.  154   2 

Mech.  Draw.  51    .       ...  2 

M.  E.  3    1 

M.  E.  161   1 


Second  Semester 

Mech.  153   4 

Mech.  155   3 

M.  E.  155   2 


M.  E.  52 
Mech.  154 
M.  E.  162 


Economics  9    ......  2 


Total  18 


Total  16 


Fourth  Year 


First  Semester  Second  Semester 


M.  E.  163     .    .    .  . 

...  4 

M.  E.  57   

M.  E.  153     .    .    .  . 

...  2 

M.  E.  67  (Thesis)  .... 

English  119     .    .  . 

...  2 

M.  E.  164  •  . 

C.  E.  1  

...  4 

M.  E.  165   

M.  E.  56  .... 

...  2 

M.  E.  167   

E.  E.  51   

,    .    .    .  3 

E.  E.  53   

E.  E.  52   

.    .    .    .  1 

E.  E.  54   

Engineering  51  

Total    18  Total  17 
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For  outline  of  first  year's  work  see  sixth  page  preceding. 
Second  Year 


First  Semester 
Course  Hours 

Physics  51   5 

Math.  117   4 

C.  E.  1   4 

Geol.  1   4 

Military  Training  3    .    .    .  . 

Total  17 

First  Semester 

M.  E.  1   4 

Geol.  102   4 

Chem.  101   4 

Mining  Geol.  51   3 

Mech.  151   4 

Mech.  152    .......  2 

Total  21 

First  Semester 

E.  E.   51   3 

E.  E.  52    1 

Mining  Geol.  53     .     .     .    .  2 

Mining  Geol.  54     .     .     .    .  3 

Mining  Geol.  55   4 

Mining  Geol.  56   2 

English  119   2 


Total  17 


Second  Semester 
Course  Hours 

Physics  52  5 

Chem.  2  4 

Chem.  5   4 

Geol.  2  4 

Economics  9   2 

Military  Training  4    .    .    .  . 

Total  19 


Second  Semester 

C.E.  2   4 

Mech.  153   4 

Geol.  103   4 

Mining  Geol.  52   4 

Mech.  154   2 


Total  18 


Second  Semester 


E.  E.  53   3 

E.  E.  54   1 

Geol.  104   4 

Engineering  51   3 

Mech.  155   3 

Mining  Geol.  57     .     ...  3 

Thesis  


Total  17 


Third  Year 


Fourth  Year 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


Note — First  semester  courses  are  marked  "a."  Second  semester 
courses  are  marked  "b."  Courses  with  no  letter  attached  are  given 
both  semesters. 

BACTERIOLOGY 
Professor  Ellison 

Bacteriology  3b.  Sanitary  Bacteriology:  A  study  of  the  funda- 
mental bacterial  activity,  especially  of  water,  soil,  and  sewage; 
a  study  of  septic  tanks  and  the  problems  of  public  sanitation.  This 
course  is  designed  especially  for  students  in  engineering.  Deposit  re- 
quired. 4  hours. 
CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Professor   DeBarr,  Professor  Williams,  Associate  Professor 
Padgett,  Miss  Briegel,  Miss  Johnson 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Chemistry  I.  General  Chemistry:  Two  lectures  and  two 
laboratory  periods  of  three  hours  each  per  week.  Deposit  required. 
Professor  DeBarr,  Miss  Briegel,  Miss  Johnson.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  2.  General  Chemistry:  A  continuation  of  Chem- 
istry 1.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  three  hours  each 
per  week.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  1.  Deposit  required.  Professor 
DeBarr,  Miss  Briegel,  Miss  Johnson.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  3a.  General  Chemistry:  This  course  is  planned 
for  those  students  who  have  had  one  year  of  high  school  chemistry. 
Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  three  hours  each  per  week. 
Prerequisite,  one  entrance  credit  in  chemistry.  Deposit  required. 
Professor  Williams.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  5.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Volumetric  and  gravi- 
metric estimations.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  7.  Deposit  required.  Miss 
Briegel.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  7b.  Analytical  Chemistry:  Analysis  of  unknowns. 
Open  only  to  students  in  engineering.  [Prerequisite,  Chemistry  1  or  3. 
Deposit  required.    Professor  Williams.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  52b.  Chemical  Technology:  Lectures  and  reci- 
tations upon  the  processes  employed  in  industrial  chemistry.  Pre- 
requisites, Chemistry  5,  7,  and  121.    Professor  DeBarr.  2  hours. 
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For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Chemistry  lOla.    Advanced  Qualitative  Chemistry:  Contin- 
uation of  Chemistry  7.    Prerequisite,  Chemistry  7.    Deposit  required. 
Professor  Williams.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  102b.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis:  Contin- 
uation of  Chemistry  5.    Deposit  required.  Miss  Briegel.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  103a.  Inorganic  Preparations:  Laboratory  with 
lectures.    Prerequisite,  Chemistry  7,    Deposit  required.   Miss  Briegel. 

2  hours. 

Chemistry  104a.  Assaying:  This  course  deals  with  the  esti- 
mation of  iron,  lead,  copper,  silver,  zinc,  etc.,  by  the  wet  way,  and  of 
gold  and  silver  by  the  use  of  fluxes  and  other  reagents.  Prerequisite, 
Chemistry  5.    Deposit  required.    Professor  Williams.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  106b.  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal  Analysis:  A  study  of 
iron,  steel,  and  coal  used  in  commerce  and  for  domestic  purposes. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  5.    Deposit  required.     Professor  DeBarr. 

4  hours. 

Chemistry  I2la.  Organic  Chemistry:  This  course  embraces 
a  study  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series  of  hydrocarbons  and  their 
derivatives.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  5.  Associate  Professor 
Padgett.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  122b.  Organic  Analysis:  Analysis  of  alkaloids  and 
organic  acids.  Examination  of  fats  and  oils.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
121.    Deposit  required.    Associate  Professor  Padgett.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  123b.  Organic  Preparations:  Laboratory  with 
lectures.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  7,  121,  and  German  2,  Deposit  re- 
quired.   Associate  Professor  Padgett.  -  2  hours. 

Chemistry  133.  Petroleum  and  Gas  Technology  for  En- 
gineering Students:  Open  to  engineering  students  other  than 
chemical  engineering  students,  who  desire  to  make  a  study  of  petroleum 
and  natural  gas.  The  laboratory  work  wil  be  curtailed  so  that  the 
student  may  design  plants  of  the  petroleum  and  natural  gas  indus- 
tries. Prerequisites,  Chemistry  1  or  3.  Deposit  required.  Associate 
Professor  Padgett.  4  hours. 

Chemistry  I5la.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry:  Lectures 
and  recitations.  This  course  deals  with  such  topics  as  the  gas  laws, 
kinetic  theory,  phase  rule,  theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation,  etc. 
This  course  should  be  taken  with  or  followed  by  Chemistry  152.  Pre- 
requisites, Chemistry  4,  5,  and  one  year  of  college  physics.  Professor 
WiUiams.  4  horn's. 

Chemistry  152.  Elementary  Physico-Chemical  Measure- 
ments:   A  laboratory  course  that  must  be  taken  with  or  after  Chem- 
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istry  151.  Molecular  weight  determinations  by  vapor  density,  freez- 
ing and  boiling  point  methods,  solutions,  solubility,  conductivity,  trans- 
port numbers,  etc.   Deposit  required.  Professor  WilUams.       4  hours. 

• 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
Professor  Tucker,  Associate  Professor  Terrell 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Civil  Engineering  la.  Surveying:  Theory  and  use  of  the  ordi- 
nary instruments  of  surveying  such  as  the  tape,  compass,  transit, 
and  level.  The  common  operations  of  surveying  and  of  calculating 
and  plotting  surveys  are  taught.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  6.  As- 
sociate Professor  Terrell.  4  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  2b.  Advanced  Surveying:  Some  atten- 
tion is  devoted  to  triangulation,  topography  and  hydrography,  astron- 
omy, and  geodesy.  The  theory  and  use  of  the  plane  table,  sextant, 
barometer,  slide  rule,  and  instruments  of  lesser  importance  are  studied. 
The  class  will  make  a  topographic  survey  of  a  piece  of  land,  take 
topographic  notes  over  it,  and  produce  a  finished  map  of  the  section. 
Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  1.   Associate  Professor  Terrell.  4  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  53b.  Sewerage:  Design  and  construction 
of  sewerage  systems  both  separate  and  combined,  determination  of 
size  and  capacity,  and  modern  methods  of  sewage  disposal.  Prerequi- 
site, Civil  Engineering  2.  Professor  Tucker.  3  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  59a.  Water  Supplies:  A  study  of  the 
<iuantity,  quality,  and  source  of  potable  water  supplies  with  the 
necessary  structures  ior  collecting  the  same.  A  brief  study  of  the 
operation  of  distribution  systems,  with  considerable  attention  to 
modern  methods  of  purifying  and  improving  water  for  domestic  and 
commercial  uses.   Associate  Professor  Terrell.  3  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Civil  Engineering  I5la.  Railroad  Surveying:  A  study  of  the 
best  practice  in  railroad  field  work,  including  the  mathematics  of 
simple  and  compound  curves  and  of  earthwork  computation.  Some 
field  practice  in  curves;  the  projection  of  a  line  on  a  map  and  esti- 
mates together  with  approximate  design  of  structures.  Prerequisite, 
Civil  Engineering  2.    Professor  Tucker,    .  4  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  152b.  Railroad  Surveying:  A  continuation 
of  Civil  Engineering  151.    Professor  Tucker.  4  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  154b.  Foundations:  Foundations  on  land  and 
in  water,  cribwork,  cofferdams,  caissons,  piles,  and  pile  driving;  stone, 
brick,  concrete,  pneumatic  processes,  etc.  Professor  Tucker.    2  hours. 
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Civil  Engineering  156a.  Railroad  Engineering:  This  course 
treats  of  economics  of  railway  operation  and  maintenance,  fundamen- 
tals of  terminal  designs,  and  trunk  line  electrification,  and  deals  briefly 
with  railroad  accounting,  valuations,  and  reports.  Prerequisites,  Civil 
Engineering  151  and  152.    Professor  Tucker.  1  hour. 

Civil  Engineering  157b.  Railroad  Engineering:  A  contin- 
uation of  Civil  Engineering  156.  *  Professor  Tucker.  1  hour. 

Civil  Engineering  158b.  Masonry  Structures:  Including  build- 
ing stone  and  quarrying  and  the  design  and  construction  of  arches, 
dams,  retaining  walls,  piers,  and  buildings  of  stone,  brick,  and  concrete 
masonry,  with  special  attention  to  reinforced  concrete.  Prerequisite, 
Mechanics  153.    Associate  Professor  Terrell.  4  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  161.  Fire  Protection:  A  study  of  the  prin- 
cipal classes  of  fire  hazards  in  building  construction  and  of  modern 
methods  for  obviating  or  controlling  them.  The  leading  types  of  slow 
burning  or  fire-resisting  construction  are  considered,  together  with 
plans  and  lay-outs  providing  maximum  safety  for  persons  and  property. 
Professor  Tucker.  2  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

Civil  Engineering  200.  Advanced  Structural  Design:  Analy- 
sis and  design  of  less  simple  structures  of  steel.  3  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  201.  Advanced  Structural  Design:  Con- 
tinuation of  Civil  Engineering  200.  3  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  202.  Re-inforced  Concrete:  Design  and 
experimental  work.  4  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  203.  Railroad:  A  study  of  railroad  statis- 
tics, management,  and  operation.  4  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  204.  Water  Purification  and  Sewage  Dis- 
posal :  The  chemical  and  bacterial  analysis  of  water  and  sewage, 
and  the  design  of  plants  for  commercially  accomplishing  the  same. 

3  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  205.  Water  Purification  and  Sewage  Dis- 
posal:   Continuation  of  Civil  Engineering  204.  3  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  206.  Water  Power  or  Irrigation  Engi- 
neering: Stream  flow  data.  Hydraulic  turbines.  Design  and  con- 
struction of  dams  and  controUing  works.  3  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  207.  Water  Power  or  Irrigation  Engi- 
neering:  Continuation  of  Civil  Engineering  206.  3  hours. 

ECONOMICS 
Professor  Adams 
Economics  9b.    Business  Administration:    A  brief  survey  of 
economic  theory  as  applied  to  the  problems  of  business  men.    A  dis- 
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cussion  of  practical  questions  of  administration  and  business  efficien- 
cy will  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  course.    Assistant  Professor  Cable. 

2  hours. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
Professor  Morrow,  Associate  Professor  Tappan,  Mr.  Wood 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Electrical  Engineering  I.  Electrical  Machinery  and  Wiring: 
Parts,  nomenclature,  construction,  and  assembly  of  electrical  genera- 
tors, motors,  coils,  magnets,  and  other  electrical  apparatus;  electrical 
wiring  and  wiring  appliances;  the  National  Electric  Code.  Professor 
Morrow,  Mr.  Wood.  2  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  2.  Radio  Telegraphy:  Sending  and 
receiving  of  radiograms.  Arrangement  and  operation  of  different 
types  of  radio  apparatus.    Professor  Morrow.  2  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  51a.  Direct  Current  Machinery:  For 
civil,  geological,  and  mechanical  engineering  students.  Electricity; 
magnetism;  theory  of  direct  current  machinery.  Prerequisites,  Physics 
2  or  52.    Associate  Professor  Tappan.  3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  52a.  Electrical  Engineering  Labora- 
tory: For  civil,  geological,  and  mechanical  engineering  students.  Ex- 
perimental work  with  direct  current  ma(  hinery  and  the  instrunlents 
used  therewith.  Prerequisite,  enrollment  in  Electrical  Engineering  5L 
Mr.  Wood.  1  hour. 

Electrical  Engineering  53b.  Alternating  Current  Machinery: 
For  civil,  geological,  and  mechanical  engineering  students.  Theory  of 
alternating  currents,  alternating  current  machinery.  Prerequisite, 
Electrical  Engineering  51.  Fee,  $1.00.   Associate  Professor  Tappan. 

3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  54b.  Electrical  Engineering  Labora- 
tory: For  civil,  geological,  and  mt  clianica'.  engineering  students.  Ex- 
perimental work  with  alternating  current  circuits,  alternating  current 
machinery,  and  the  instruments  used  therewith.  Prerequisite,  enroll- 
ment in  Electrical  Engineering  53.  Fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Wood.        1  hour. 

Electrical  Engineering  74a.  Electrical  Machine  Design: 
Theory  and  principles  underlying  the  design  of  electrical  machinery  in 
all  details — electrical  and  mechanical.  At  least  one  design  will  be 
completed,  including  all  drawings,  by  each  student.  Prerequisites, 
Mechanics  153,  and  enrollment  in  Electrical  Engineering  171.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Tappan.  2  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  80b.  Professional  Thesis:  Prelimi- 
nary reading  during  the  first  semester.     For  the  second  semester,  the 
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student  is  expected  to  devote  a  large  part  of  his  free  time  to  the  per- 
sonal investigation,  experimental  or  otherwise,  of  his  subject,  and  to 
write  an  acceptable  thesis  upon  his  results  and  conclusions.  Professor 
Morrow  or  other  instructors,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject 
chosen.    Eight  hours  a  week,  by  appointment. 

Electrical  Engineering  81b.  Inspection  Trip:  A  more  or  less 
extended  trip— the  nature  and  points  visited  varying  from  year  to 
year — for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  installations,  operating  and  under 
construction,  and  manufacturing  plants  of  special  interest  to  electrical 
engineers.    The  students  will  be  accompanied  by  Professor  Morrow. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Electrical  Engineering  I6la.     Direct  Current  Machinery:  Ad- 
vanced work  in  electricity  and  magnetism.     The  theory  of  direct  cur- 
rent machinery,  circuits,  and  instruments.    Prerequisite,  enrollment  in 
Physics  104.     Associate  Professor  Tappan.  4  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  162a.  Electrical  Engineering  Labor- 
atory: Experimental  work  with  direct  current  machinery  and  meas- 
uring instruments.  Prerequisite,  enrollment  in  Electrical  Engineering 
16L    Mr.  Wood.  1  hour. 

Electrical  Engineering  163b.  Electrical  Engineering  Labor- 
atory; Continuation  of  Electrical  Engineering  162,  Commercial  tests 
and  operation.  Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  162.  Mr.  Wood. 

1  hour. 

Electrical  Engineering  164b.  Theory  of  Alternating  Currents: 
A  study,  mainly  mathematical,  of  alternating  currents,  alternating  cur- 
rent circuits  and  phenomena.  The  fundamental  theory  of  alternating 
current  machinery.  Prerequisites,  Physics  104  and  Mathematics  117. 
Professor  Morrow.  4  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  165b.  Electrical  Laboratory:  Advanced 
electrical  measurements;  experimental  work  with  nieasuring  instru- 
ments, apparatus,  circuits,  and  conditions  pertaining  specially  to  alter- 
nating currents.  Prerequisites,  Physics  105  and  enrollment  in  Electrical 
Engineering  164.    Mr.  Wood.  1  hour. 

Electrical  Engineering  I7la.  Alternating  Current  Machinery: 
The  theory  and  study  of  alternating  current  machinery.  Lectures  and 
recitations.  Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  165.  Professor  Morrow. 

5  hours 

Electrical  Engineering  172a.  Experimental  Electrical  Engi- 
neering: Experimental  work  with  alternating  current  machinery;  meth- 
ods of  testing  and  operation.  Work  in  the  operation  of  combinations 
of  direct  and  alternating  current  machinery.  Prerequisite,,  enrollment 
in  Electrical  Engineering  171.  Associate  Professor  Tappan.     3  hours. 
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Electrical  Engineering  173a.  Telegraph  and  Telephone  En- 
gineering: Principles  underlying  telephone  apparatus;  operation  of 
apparatus  and  systems.  Experimental  work  with  apparatus  and 
equipment.  Theory  of  signaling  in  hne  and  wireless  telegraphy.  Pre- 
requisite, Electrical  Engineering  165.   Mr.  Wood.  2  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  182.  Current  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing: Systematic  reading  with  weekly  reports  and  discussions  of  cur- 
rent periodicals  and  electrical  engineering.  Discussion  of  theory  and 
practice  therein  contained.    Professor  Morrow.  l  hour. 

Electrical  Engineering  183b.  Advanced  Machinery  and  Trans- 
mission: Advanced  study  of  dynamic  machinery.  Special  apparatus. 
Principles  of  transmission  and  distribution  of  electric  power.  Pre- 
requisite, Electrical  Engineering  172.  Associate  Professor  Tappan. 

4  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  184b.  Advanced  Experimental  Elec- 
trical Engineering:  Advanced  experimental  work  with  alternating 
current  machinery,  special  apparatus,  railway  apparatus;  illumination 
and  photometry.  Complete  tests  of  outside  plants  where  practicable. 
Prerequisite,  enrollment  in  Electrical  Engineering  183.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Tappan.  2  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  185b.  Power  Plants,  Electric  Rail- 
ways, and  Illumination:  Economic  design  and  operation  of  electric 
power  plants.  Selection  of  machinery.  Operation.  Fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  electric  railways.  A  general  study  of  illumination.  Photometry. 
Illuminating  machinery  and  apparatus.  Prerequisites,  Electrical  En- 
gineering 172,  and  Mechanical  Engineering  162.    Professor  Morrow. 

5  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  186b.  Special  Lectures  in  Electrical 
Engineering:  Lectures  on  public  utiHty  finance,  corporation  law,  bills 
and  notes,  corporate  management,  and  electrical  engineering  operation 
and  practice.  1  hour. 

Primarily  For  Graduates 

Electrical  Engineering  201.    Advanced  Alternating  Currents: 

Study  of  Steinmetz'  writings  on  alternating  currents  with  a  compari- 
son with  other  authors'  theories  and  methods.  3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  202.  Transient  Phenomena:  Study 
of  Steinmetz'  writings  on  transients  with  a  comparison  with  other 
,  authors'  theories  and  methods.  3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  203.  Current  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing: This  includes  systematic  reading  of  current  American,  English, 
French,  German,  and  other  periodicals  in  electrical  engineering  with 
weekly  reports  and  a  comparison  of  theory  and  practice  found  therein 
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with  former  practices  and  with  each  other.  A  general  criticism  of  all 
of  the  important  articles.  Credit  will  be  given  each. semester  taken, 
but  not  to  exceed''nine  hours'  credit  will  be  given  any  one  person. 

3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  204.  Advanced  Electrical  Railway 
Engineering:  Investigation  of  capitahzation,  operation,  manage- 
ment, and  engineering.  This  will  be  supplemented  with  tests  on 
equipment  and  selection  of  equipment,  rolling  stock,  etc.         3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  205.  Advanced  Electrical  Railway 
Engineering:    Continuation  of  Electrical  Engineering  204.     3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  206.  Advanced  Steam  Power  Plant 
Engineering:  This  course  includes  methods  of  rate  making,  manage- 
ment, cost  accounting,  equipment,  operation,  and  public  relations. 

3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  207.  Advanced  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Plant  Engineering:  The  course  includes  hydraulic  development 
and  methods  of  rate  making,  management,  cost  accounting,  equip- 
ment, operation,  and  public  relations.  3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  208.  Advanced  Electrical  Trans- 
mission: Problems  involved  in  modern  high-voltage,  high-power 
systems.    Design,  construction,  and  operation.  3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  209.  Electrical  Engineering  Re- 
search: The  subject  in  each  case  will  be  selected  by  the  student 
and  approved  by  the  head  of  the  .  department.  Work  will  include  a 
detailed  study  with  such  conferences,  readings,  laboratory  work,  and 
lectures  as  the  work  selected  may  demand.  Credit  may  be  received 
in  each  new  subject  taken  up,  but  not  to  exceed  five  hours  will  be 
given  in  any  one  semester. 

Electrical  Engineering  210.  Advanced  Radio  Telegraphy  and 
Radio  Telephony:  The  theory  of  radio  telegraphy  and  radio  telephony. 
Experimental  and  theoretical  study  of  oscillating  circuits  and  accom- 
panying apparatus.  Lectures  and  laboratory  in  advanced  physics. 
Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  164  or  equivalent  work.      3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  211.  Engineering  Mathematics:  Ad- 
vanced methods  for^solving  difficult  engineering  problems.  Heaviside 
and  Heaviside-press  operators.  Harmonic  analysis.  Cable  and  tele- 
graph currents.  Pole  shoe  wave  forms.  Aid  gap  reluctances  and 
leakages.  High  and  low  frequency  effects  on  resistances  and  react- 
ances. Harmonic  damping  factors.  Pole  shoe  losses.  Advanced  com- 
mutation theory.  Flux  of  heat  in  armature  conductors,  laminations, 
oil-cooled  transformers.  Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  174.  2  hours. 
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ENGINEERING 
Professor  Felgar,  Professor  Tucker,  Professor  Morrow 

Engineering  51b.  Contracts  and  Engineering:  A  study  of 
the  principles  of  business  law  with  special  reference  to  engineering 
and  engineering  contracts;  practice  in  analysis  and  improvement  of 
existing  types,  and  in  solving  typical  problems  in  specification  writ- 
ing.   Professor  Tucker.  3  hours. 

For  Graduates 

Engineering  201.  Public  Utility  Control:  The  history  and 
present  status  of  public  utility  commissions;  study  of  current  deci- 
sions.   Professor  Morrow.  3  hours. 

Engineering  202.  Engineering  Valuation  of  Public  Utilities: 
The  elements  entering  into  valuation  of  public  utilities  for  different 
purposes,  such  as  purchase  by  the  people,  sale  to  private  capital,  rate 
making,  etc.  A  study  will  be  made  of  valuations  which  have  been 
made  by  engineers  of  note.  One  original  valuation  will  be  worked 
out  with  some  degree  of  detail.    Professor  Morrow.  2  hours. 

Engineering  203.  Organization  and  Management:  The 
principles  of  efficiency  of  organization  and  management  as  applied  to 
a  company  or  corporation  doing  engineering  work,  manufacturing  or 
supplying  power.  Prerequisite,  Economics  9.  Professor  Felgar.  2  hours. 


ENGLISH 

Professor  Brewer 

English  I.  First  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Lec- 
tures on  the  whole  composition,  paragraph,  and  sentence.  Daily  and 
fortnightly  themes.  This  course  is  the  basis  of  all  later  work  in 
composition  and  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  will  work  done 
elsewhere  be  substituted  for  it.  Professor  Brewer,  Professor  Hadsell, 
Assistant  Professor  Ramey,  Assistant  Professor  Morgan,  Assistant 
Salyer,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Stewart,  Miss  Mauk, 
Mr.  Witcher,  Miss  Morgan.  4  hours. 

English  2.  First  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Long 
and  short  themes  at  stated  intervals.  A  study  of  selected  examples 
of  nineteenth  century  prose.  Lectures  on  the  use  of  words.  English 
2  is  a  continuation  of  and  presupposes  EngUsh  1.  Professor  Brewer, 
Professor  Hadsell,  Assistant  Professor  Ramey,  Assistant  Professor 
Morgan,  Assistant  Professor  Salyer.  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr. 
Lee,  Mr.  Stewart,  Miss  Mauk,  Mr.  Witcher,  Miss  Morgan.         4  hours. 

English  n9a.  Advanced  Composition:  This  course  is  intended 
for  engineers  and  students  in  science  of  junior  and  senior  rank.  Par- 
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ticular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  gathering  and  preparation  of  ma- 
terial, and  to  the  writing  and  criticism  of  scientific  papers.  Professor 
Hadsell.  2  hours. 


FRESHMAN  CONFERENCE 
Freshman  Conference.  A  professor  from  each  one  of  the  schools 
in  the  College  of  Engineering  will  present  to  the  freshmen  during  the 
year  the  scope  of  work  included  in  his  school,  the  field  for  which  the 
work  prepares  him,  the  kind  of  work  he  will  have  to  do  in  the 
field  when  he  graduates,  and  the  opportunities  of  that  Hue  of  engineer- 
ing work  as  a  profession.  The  conference  is  required  of  all  freshmen 
engineers;  it  meets  once  a  month.  The  meetings  will  be  supplement- 
ed by  assigned  readings  and  technical  reports. 

GEOLOGY 

Assistant  Professor  Willianns,   Assistant  Professor  Monnett, 
Assistant  Professor  Decker,  Mr.  Scudder,  Mr.  Burnett 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Geology  I.  Elementary  Geology:  A  general  introductory 
course  treating  of  the  earth  and  its  materials,  the  constructive  and  de- 
structive processes  with  their  effect  on  the  earth,  the  origin  and  mod- 
ification of  its  surface  features,  etc.  A  field  trip  to  the  Arbuckle 
Mountains  is  a  part  of  the  required  work.  Assistant  Professor  Mon- 
nett, Assistant  Professor  Williams,  Mr.  Scudder,  Mr.  Burnett.    4  hours. 

Geology  2.  Elementary  Geology  (Continued):  A  continua- 
tion of  Geology  1  with  special  emphasis  upon  historic  geology.  As- 
sistant Professor  Monnett,  Assistant  Professor  Williams,  Mr.  Scudder, 
Mr.  Burnett.    Prerequisite,  Geology  1.  4  hours. 

Geology  3.  Elementary  Mineralogy  and  Petrology:  An  in- 
troduction to  crystallography,  study  of  the  common  economic  miner- 
als and  of  the  rock-forming  minerals  and  of  their  combination  into 
rocks.  The  study  of  the  origin,  classification,  physical  characteristics, 
and  uses  of  igneous,  metamorphic.  and  sedimentary  rocks.  Numerous 
specimens  of  the  rocks  and  minerals  of  the  various  types  are  studied 
in  the  laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Geology  2.  Desirable  antecedent, 
Chemistry  1.    Assistant  Professor  Decker.  4  hours. 

Geology  4b.  Map  Interpretation:  A  critical  study  of  geologic 
maps.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  interpretation  of  various 
types  of  structure  indicated  by  the  forms  of  the  outcrops.  Each  stu- 
dent will  make  a  geological  map  of  a  small  area.  A  field  excursion  is 
required  as  a  part  of  the  course.  Prerequisite,  Geology  2.  Desirable 
antecedent.  Mathematics  9.   Mr.  Scudder.  4  hours. 
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Geology  5a.      Oklahoma  Geology   and  Geography:  The 

geology  and  geography  of  Oklahoma,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
mineral  resources,  soils,  water  supply,  climate,  etc.  Prerequisite,  Geol- 
ogy 2.    Assistant  Professor  Monnett.  4  hours. 

Geology  6b.  Economic  Geology  of  North  America:  A  study 
of  the  natural  resources  and  physiographic  features  of  North  America 
and  their  consequent  influence  on  industrial  enterprises.  Prerequisite, 
Geology  2.    Assistant  Professor  Monnett.  4  hours. 

Geology  13a.  Elementary  Field  Geology;  A  course  designed 
to  acquaint  students  with  methods  of  field  work  in  general  geology. 
A  detailed  geologic  report  will  be  required  of  some  assigned  area. 
Prerequisite,  Geology  2.    Assistant  Professor  Williams.  4  hours. 

Geology  17.  Elementary  Historical  Geology:  Areviewofthe 
leading  theories  in  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  earth,  a  considera- 
tion of  the  principles  upon  which  the  subdivisions  of  geological  history 
are  based,  the  history  of  the  land  masses,  aud  a  brief  study  of  the 
larger  groups  of  organisms  and  the  part  they  play  in  geological  history. 
Prerequisite,  Geology  1.    Assistant  Professor  Monnett.  4  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Geology  lOOa.  Elen)entary  Paleontology:  A  study  of  the 
structures,  development,  and  relationships  of  the  invertebrates,  organ- 
ization of  the  faunas  and  the  relation  of  faunas  to  environment.  Pre- 
requisites, Geology  1  and  2.  Assistant  Professor  Decker.         4  hours. 

Geology  lOib.  Elementary  Paleontology:  A  continuation  of 
Geology  100.  A  study  of  the  structure,  development,  and  relationship 
of  the  vertebrates,  their  distribution  and  migration.  Prerequisit' , 
Geology  100.    Assistant  Professor  Decker.  4  hours. 

Geology  102a.  Crystallography  and  Mineralogy:  A  study  of 
the  laws  of  crystallization  and  their  application  to  the  crystal  systems, 
a  study  of  the  geometric  foi  ;is,  physical  characters  of  crystalline 
minerals,  illustrated  in  the  laboratory  by  crys' gl  models  and  mineral 
crystals.  Prerequisites,  Geology  3  and  Chemistry  1.  Deposit  re- 
quired.   APK-stant  Professor  Decker.  4  hours. 

Geology  i02b.  Mineralogy:  A  continuation  of  Geology  102.  Blow- 
pipe analysis  and  determinative  mineralogy.  A  study  of  the  methods  of 
mineral  determination  and  the  application  of  these  methodi?  in  the 
laboratory,  and  a  detailed  study  of  a  large  number  of  minerals.  Pre- 
requisite, Geolugy  102.    Deposit  required.    Assistant  Professor  Decker. 

4  hours. 

Geology  104b.  Economic  Geology:  A  study  of  the  origin, 
mode  of  occurrence,  geologic,  and  geographic  distribution  and  production 
of  non-metallic  and  metallic  minerals,  including  coal,  oil,  gas,  abrasives. 
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fertilizers,  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  tin,  and  the  minor  min- 
erals. Prerequisites,  Geology  3,  Chemistry  1.  Desirable  antecedent, 
Geology  17.    Assistant  Professor  Decker.  4  hours. 

Geology  105a.  Continental  Evolution:  The  principles  of  con- 
tinental evolution  based  chiefly  on  the  physical  history  of  North  Ameri- 
ca. Prerequisites,  Geology  2  and  101.  Desirable  antecedents.  Geology 
3  and  17.    Assistant  Professor  Monnett.  4  hours. 

Geology  106b.  Continental  Evolution:  A  continuation  of 
Geology  105.   Prerequisite,  Geology  105.   Assistant  Professor  Monnett. 

4  hours. 

Geology  TOTa.  Petroleum  and  Gas:  This  course  includes  a 
critical  study  of  the  modern  theories  of  the  origin,  migration,  and  ac- 
cumulation of  oil  and  gas,  the  location,  stratigraphy,  and  structure  of 
the  important  fields,  and  the  methods  of  prospecting  and  exploiting 
these  resources.  Prerequisites,  Geology  108,  Civil  Engineering  1,  and 
Mechanical  Drawing  52.  4  hours. 

Geology  108b.  Advanced  General  Geology:  A  critical  study 
of  the  origin  and  modification  of  geographic  features  and  the  agents 
and  processes  involved.  Prerequisites,  Geology  2,  3,  and  17.  Assistant 
Professor  WilUams.  4  hours. 

Geology  llOb.  Petroleum  and  Gas:  A  field  course  applying 
the  principles  brought  out  in  Geology  107.  The  course  is  especially  de- 
signed to  suit  the  needs  of  students  expecting  to  do  field  work  in  oil 
and  gas  geology.    Prerequisite,  Geology  107.  4  hours. 

Geology  112.  Special  Problems:  In  this  course  an  opportuni- 
ty is  given  to  advanced  students  to  carry  on  original  investigation 
along  the  lines  of  their  particular  interest.  Permission  to  register  for 
this  work  must  be  granted  by  the  head  of  the  departmerd,  and  the  in- 
structor under  whom  the  investigations  are  to  be  carried  out.  Pre- 
requisites, Geology  3,  4,  and  other  courses  that  are  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  problem.  Credit  va^^CL,. 

Geology  113.  Field  Work:  Students  who  have  had  sufficient  pre- 
liminary training  may  pursue  systematic  field  work  jnder  direct  super- 
vision of  the  department.  For  this  suitable  credit  will  be  given. 
The  work  will  be  planned  for  each  individual.  Registration  in  this 
course  must  be  approved  by  the  department.  Credit  varies. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 
Geology  200a.  Petrography:  A  study  of  the  optical  principles 
of  mineralogy  and  of  their  application  to  the  microscopic  determination 
of  the  isometric,  uniaxial,  and  biaxial  minerals.    Prerequisites,  Geol- 
ogy 102,  103,  and  Physics  2.    Assistant  Professor  Decker.        4  hours. 
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Geology  201b.  Petrology:  Advanced  course,  a  study  of  igneous 
rocks,  their  origin,  application,  alteration,  and  metamorphism.  Various 
rock  textures  will  be  studied  by  means  of  hand  specimens  and  thin 
sections.  The  igneous  rocks  of  the  East,  the  Superior,  and  the  Cordilleran 
regions  will  be  studied  and  compared  with  those  of  Oklahoma.  Prere- 
quisite, Geology  200.    Assistant  Professor  Decker.  4  hours. 

Geology  202.  Advanced  Paleontology:  A  study  of  the  in- 
troduction and  succession  of  faunas  and  their  geologic  relationship. 
Prerequisite,  Geology  101.    Assistant  Professor  Decker.    Credit  varies. 

Geology  203.  Economic  Geology:  Advanced  course.  A  gener- 
al study  of  the  genesis  and  modes  of  occurrence  of  ore  bodies  and  a 
specific  study  of  the  ore  deposits  of  the  important  mining  districts  of 
the  United  States.  Prerequisites,  Geology  4,  17,  100,  103,  104,  and 
106.    Assistant  Professor  Decker.  4  hours. 

GERMAN 

Professor  House 

German  I.  Beginning  German:  Daily  exercises  in  pronuncia- 
tion; memorizing  of  easy  phrases;  study  of  the  inflection  of  the  im- 
portant parts  of  speech,  and  of  the  elements  of  syntax;  writing  trans- 
lations of  Enghsh  into  German,  and  paraphrasing  of  German  sentences. 
Such  conversation  is  given  in  class  as  will  impress  the  student  with 
the  importance  of  the  language  in  oral  communication.  Professor 
House,  Associate  Professor  Voss,  Assistant  Professor  Steitz.  4  hours. 

German  2.  Beginning  German:  This  is  a  continuation  of 
elementary  German  as  given  in  German  1.  Prerequisite,  German  1,  or 
the  equivalent.  Professor  House,  Associate  Professor  Voss,  Assistant. 
Professor  Steitz.  4  hours. 

German  3.  German  Prose  and  Poetry:  The  reading  of  mod- 
erately difficult  prose  and  poetry,  selected  from  such  authors  as 
Schiller,  Freytag,  and  others;  the  study  of  word-formation,  syntax^ 
and  drill  in  conversation  accompanies  each  lesson.  One  hour  a  week 
is  devoted  to  the  study  of  prose  composition.  Prerequisites,  German  1 
and  2,  or  the  equivalent.  Professor  House,  Associate  Professor  Voss, 
Assistant  Professor  Steitz.  4  hours. 

German  4.  German  Prose  and  Poetry:  Continuation  of 
German  3.  Professor  House,  Associate  Professor  Voss,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Steitz.  4  hours. 

German  9a.  Scientific  German:  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to 
afford  students  of  the  sciences  an  acquaintance  with  technical  scien- 
tific nomenclature  and  style.  Reading  of  German  scientific  texts 
and  articles  in  current  technical  periodicals  will  be  required  of 
students.     Prerequisites,  German  1  and  2.    Wait's  German  Scientific 
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Reader.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1918-19.)  Assistant 
Professor  Steitz.  2  hours. 

German  lOb.  Scientific  German:  A  continuation  of  German  9. 
Reading  of  German  scientific  texts  (Goeschen  Sammlung)  and  articles 
in  current  technical  periodicals.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in 
1918-19.)    Assistant  Professor  Steitz.  2  hours. 

HIGHWAY  ENGINEERING 
Associate  Professor  Terrell,  Professor  Tucker 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Highway  Engineering  3a,  Roads  and  Pavements;  The  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  location  and  construction  of  highways,  streets, 
and  roads  are  studied,  and  numerous  numerical  problems  solved  ilhis- 
trating  them.    Professor  Tucker.  4  hours. 

Highway  Engineering4b.  Roads  and  Pavements:  Advanced 
course  in  location  and  construction  of  highways,  including  testing  of 
highway  materials  and  field  practice.  Prerequisite,  Highway  Engi- 
neering 3.    Associate  Professor  Terrell.  4  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Highway  Engineering  155.  Structural  Engineering:  Thecal- 
culation  of  stresses  in  steel  roofs,  bridges,  and  buildings.  Studies  are 
made  of  systems  of  loading  and  the  solution  of  trusses  by  graphics. 
The  principles  taught  in  Mechanics  153  are  brought  into  use  in  the  de- 
sign of  members.  Prerequisite,  Mechanics  153.  Associate  Professor 
Terrell.  4  hours. 

Highway  Engineering  160b.  Structural  Design:  The  actual 
detailing  of  simple  metal  structures.  Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering 
155.    Associate  Professor  Terrell.  4  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 
Highway  Engineering  208.    Highway  Engineering:  Research 
and  experimentation  in  the  use  of  asphaltic  and  bituminous  materials 
for  street  purposes  and  allied  problems.  4  hours. 


MANUAL  TRAINING 
Professor  Felgar,  Mr.  E.  S.  Davis,  Mr.  Logan 
Manual  Training  3.    Freehand   Drawing:    Sketching  of  geo- 
metrical figures,  models,  machine  parts,  lettering,  outUne  drawing,  and 
simple  Ught  and  shade.  1  hour. 

Manual  Training  4.  Freehand  Drawing:  A  continuation  of 
the  previous  course.  1  hour. 
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Manual  Training  5.  Woodwork:  A  study  of  uses,  adjustment, 
and  care  of  tools;  elementary  carpentry  and  turning.  Deposit  required- 
Mr.  Davis.  '  3  hours. 

Manual  Training  6.  Woodwork:  This  work  includes  simple 
cabinet  work  and  advanced  turning,  and  use  of  woodworking  machin- 
ery.   Deposit  required.    Mr.  Davis.  3  hours. 

Manual  Training  7.  Teacher's  Course  in  Manual  Training: 
A  course  in  the  methods  of  teaching  manual  training,  including  meth- 
ods of  presenting  subject  matter,  administration  and  supervision,  plan- 
ning equipment,  and  furnishing  projects.    Deposit  required.     2  ho^jrs. 

Manual  Training  8.    Cabinet  and   Furniture  Making:  The 
use  of  general  woodworking  tools  and  machines,   designing  and  con- 
struction of  furniture  and  pieces  for  home  and  school  use.   A  study  of. 
wood.    Deposit  required.  2  hours. 

Manual  Training  9.  Furniture  Making  and  Advanced  Cabi-! 
net  Work:  A  continuation  of  Manual  Training  8,  including  in  addi-' 
tion  the  processes  employed  in  wood  finishing,  giving  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  finishing  of  new  and  the  re-finishing  of  old  furniture.  De- , 
posite  required.  2  hours.* 


MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Reaves,  Associate  Professor  Duval,  Assistant  Profes-I 
sor  Gossard,  Assistant  Professor  Altshiller,  Mr.  Meacham  | 

Mathematics  5.    College  Algebra:    Embracing  the  subjects  of^ 
imaginaries,  variables  and  limits,  permutations  and  combinations,*'' 
binomial  theorem,  series,  undetermined  coefficients,  logarithms,  de-' 
terminants,  and  theory  of  equations.    This  course  presupposes  a  mini- 
mum of  one  and  one-half  years  in  algebra.    Professor  Reaves,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Duval,  Assistant  Professor  Altshiller,  Mr.  Meacham. 

4  hours. 

Mathematics  6a.  Trigonometry:  This  is  a  brief  course  in- 
tended primarily  for  engineering  students,  but  open  also  to  others. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  2  or  equivalent.  Two  sections.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Gossard,  Mr.  Meacham.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  14.  Analytic  Geometry:  Equations  and  their 
loci;  transformation  of  co-ordinates;  the  straight  line,  circle,  and  other 
conic  sections;  general  equation  of  the  second  degree;  introduction  to 
solid  geometry.  Prerequisite,  trigonometry.  Professor  Reaves,  Associ- 
ate Professor  Duval,  Assistant  Professor  Altshiller,  Mr.  Meacham. 

4  hours. ! 
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For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Mathematics  117.   Calculus:    Course  in  differential  and  integral 
calculus.   Prerequisite,  Mathematics  14.    Associate  Professor  Duval, 
Mr.  Meacham.  4  hours. 

Mathematics  118.  Calculus:  A  continuation  of  Mathematics 
117  with  numerous  applications  to  practical  problems.  Prerequisite, 
Mathematics  117.    Professor  Reaves,  Associate  Professor  Duval. 

4  hours. 


MECHANICAL  DRAWING 
Professor  Felgar,  Mr.  Logan 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Mechanical  Drawing  la.  Technical  Drawing:  Free-hand  let- 
tering, standard  forms  for  titles  and  choice  of  alphabets.  Elementary 
mechanical  drawing  through  the  last  ten  weeks.  Graphic  solution 
of  conic  sections  and  other  plane  curves.    Mr.  Logan.  2  hours. 

Mechanical  Drawing  2b.  Simple  isometric  and  orthographic  pro- 
jections, shade  lines  and  shadows,  working  drawings,  tinting,  and  con- 
ventional representation.  Continued  practice  in  lettering.  Prerequisite, 
Mechanical  Drawing  1.    Mr.  Logan.  2  hours. 

Mechanical  Drawing 3a.  Descriptive  Geometry:  Orthograph- 
ic projections  in  the  solution  of  problems  of*  the  right  line  and 
plane;  of  curved  and  warped  surfaces,  intersections,  and  developments. 
Principles  of  shades,  shadows,  and  linear  perspective;  isometric  pro- 
jections.   Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Drawing  2.    Professor  Felgar. 

3  hours. 

Mechanical  Drawing  4a.  Machine  Drawing:  Drawing  of  ma- 
chine details  from  sketches  and  notes;  sketching  of  machine  parts  and 
preparation  of  working  drawings;  tracing  and  blue  printing;  practical 
drafting-room  methods.  Preparation  of  a  complete  set  of  drawings  for 
some  simple  machine.  Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Drawing  2.  Mr.  Lo- 
gan. 2  hours. 

Mechanical  Drawing  5b.  Machine  Design:  Theory  and  design 
of  gears,  screws,  cams,  belts,  and  simple  machines.  Recitations  and 
drawing.   Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Drawing  2.    Mr.  Logan.      2  hours. 

Mechanical  Drawing  51a.  Kinematic  Drawing:  Velocity  dia- 
grams, valve  and  indicator  diagrams,  and  preliminary  work  for  valve 
and  steam  engine  design.    Mr.  Logan.  2  hours. 
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MECHArvMCAL  ENGINEERING 
Professor  Felgar,  Associate  Professor  Whittemore,  Associate 
Professor  J.  C.  Davis,  Assistant  Professor  Lichty 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Mechanical  Engineering  la.  Elements  of  the  Steam  Engine 
and  Boiler:  A  brief  study  of  the  principles  of  steam  engines,  boilers, 
and  steam  turbines.    Assistant  Professor  Lichty.  4  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  2b.  Valve  Gears  and  Indicators:  A 
study  of  the  valve  motions  of  the  steam  engijie  and  of  indicator 
cards.    Professor  Felgar.  4  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  3a.  Mechanical  Laboratory:  Study 
and  calibration  of  instruments  and  testing  of  simple  machines.  As- 
sistant Professor  Lichty.  1  hour. 

Mechanical  Engineering  4b.  Thermodynamics:  The  funda- 
mental laws  of  thermodynamics  and  their  application  to  heat  engines. 
Saturated  and  superheated  vapors.  Assistant  Professor  Lichty.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  52b.  Steam  Engine  Design:  Com- 
plete design  of  a  steam  engine  with  detailed  working  drawing  of  all  its 
parts.    Associate  Professor  Whittemore.  2  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  56a.    Power  Plant  Design:  Selection 
of  the  plan  and  elevation  of  power  plant  and  machinery,  of  piping  . 
systems,  and  of  coal  and  ash  handling  systems.    Professor  Felgar.  ^ 

2  hours* 

Mechanical  Engineering  57b.  Power  Plant  Dejsign  (Contin- 
ued):   Professor  Felgar.  .  2  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  67b.    Thesis:   A  complete  investiga-  ( 
tion  of  some  subject  relative  to  mechanical  engineering,  or  the  design 
of  some  special  apparatus  or  machine. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Mechanical  Engineering  153a.  Steam  Power  Plant  Engineer-  j 
Ing:    A  study  of  fuels,  types  of  boilers,  and  accessories  in  detail. 
Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  1.    Professor  Felgar.    2  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  154a,  Steam  Power  Plant  Engineer- 
ing: A  continuation  of  Mechanical  Engineering  153.  A  study  of  the 
•team  engine,  steam  turbine,  steam  pumps  and  accessories,  with 
reference  to  design,  cost,  and  installation  of  a  power  plant.  Prerequi- 
site, Mechanical  Engineering  153.    Professor  Felgar.  2  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  155b.  Steam  Power  Plant  Engineer- 
ing: A  continuation  of  Mechanical  Engineering  154  with  special 
reference  to  power  plant  accessories,  cost  of  power,  tests  and  types  of 
specifications.  Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  154.  Professor 
Felgar.  2  hours. 
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Mechanical  Engineering  158a.  Application  of  Thermody- 
nannics  to  Steam  Prime  Movers:  Correlation  of  theory  and  practice 
in  reciprocating  steam  engines  and  steam  turbines.  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Lichty.  4  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  I6la.  Mechanical  Engineering  Lab- 
oratory: Fuel  and  flue  gas  analysis,  calorimetry,  efficiency  tests 
of  steam  and  gas  engines.   Assistant  Professor  Lichty.  1  hour. 

Mechanical  Engineering  162b.  Mechanical  Engineering 
Laboratory:  A  study  of  lubricating  oils  and  lubrication,  efficiency 
tests  of  steam  and  gas  engines  with  special  reference  to  thermal 
efficiency  including  a  complete  boiler  and  engine  test.  Assistant 
Professor  Lichty.  1  hour. 

Mechanical  Engineering  163a.  Refrigeration:  This  course  in- 
cludes the  study  of  prime  movers,  for  refrigerating  machinery,  re- 
frigeration, and  refrigerating  machinery,  using  texts  and  catalogs. 
Professor  Felgar.  4  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  164b.  Heating  and  Ventilation:  Na- 
ture and  properties  of  heat,  principles  of  ventilation,  heat  given  off  by 
radiating  surfaces,  steam  heating  boilers,  various  systems  of  piping, 
mechanical  systems  of  heating  and  ventilation.     Professor  Felgar. 

3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  165b.  The  Gas  Engine:  Power,  effi- 
ciency, and  economy  of  gas  engine.  The  use  of  gasoline,  petroleum, 
distillate,  and  producer  gas.  The  producer  gas  plant.  Prerequisite, 
Mechanical  Engineering  164.   Assistant  Professor  Lichty.        2  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  167b.  Mathematical  Theory  of 
Thermodynamics:  The  methods  of  investigation  of  thermal  proper- 
ties of  vapors  and  gases.    Assistant  Professor  Lichty.  3  hours. 


Primarily  for  Graduates 

Mechanical  Engineering  200.  Advanced  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering Research:  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Credit  may  be  re- 
ceived in  each  new  subject  taken  up,  but  not  to  exceed  five  hours 
credit  will  be  given  in  any  one  semester. 

Mechanical  Engineering  201.  Heating  Ventilation:  Building 
a  design  of  a  vacuum  system  heating  plant,  with  direct  and  indirect 
radiation.    Selection  of  equipment,  estimates  of  cost.  4  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  202.  Refrigeration:  A  complete 
design  of  a  compression  ammonia  refrigeration  system.  4  hours. 
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MECHANICS 

Associate  Professor  Whittemore,  Associate  Professor  J. C.  Davis 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Mechanics  I5la.  Mechanics:  A  mathematical  study  of  the 
laws  of  statics  and  kinematics;  friction;  the  fundamental  dynamical 
principles;  kinetics  of  particles  and  of  rigid  bodies;  some  discussion  of 
the  dynamics  of  rotation  and  the  gyroscope.  Prerequisites,  Mathe- 
matics 117  and  Physics  1  or  51.  4  hours. 

Mechanics  152a.  Applied  Mechanics:  The  application  of 
mechanics  to  the  solution  of  engineering  problems  and  especially  the 
use  of  graphics  as  a  means  of  attack.  Prerequisite,  enrollment  in 
Mechanics  151.  2  hours. 

Mechanics  153b.  Mechanics  of  Materials:  A  study  of  the 
strength  of  materials,  stresses  and  strains  in  beams,  columns,  and 
shafts;  elasticity,  flexure,  safe  loading,  designing.  Prerequisite,  Me- 
chanics 151.  4  hours. 

Mechanics  154b.  Resistance  of  Materials:  Experiments  and 
investigations  in  the  materials  laboratory  to  verify  the  experimental 
laws;  problems  in  engineering  practice;  the  quality  and  requirements 
for  structural  materials.    Prerequisite,  enrollment  in  Mechanics  153. 

2  hours. 

Mechanics  155b.  Theoretical  Hydraulics:  Principles  of 
hydrostatic  and  hydrodynamic  pressure;  laws  that  govern  the  flow  of 
water  through  orifices,  weirs,  pipes,  and  canals;  determination  of  ex- 
perimental coefficients  and  their  use.  Prerequisites,  Physics  1  or  51 
and  Mathematics  117.  3  hours. 

Mechanics  156a.  Machine  Design:  Proportioning  and  design- 
ing of  machine  parts  for  durability  and  strength.  Prerequisite,  Me- 
chanics 151.  2  hours. 

MINING  GEOLOGY 
Assistant  Professor  Williams,   Assistant  Professor  Monnett, 
Assistant  Professor  Decker,  Mr.  Scudder,  Mr.  Burnett 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 
Mining  Geology  51a.    Elements  of  Mining  Engineering:  A 
course  intended  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  chief   features  of 
the  profession  of  mining  engineering.  3  hours. 

Mining  Geology  52b.  Mining  Engineering:  This  course  deals 
with  the  mechanism  and  tools  of  mining,  methods  of  prospecting  and 
the  opening  up  of  deposits,  including  the  sinking  of  shafts  and 
slopes,  the  driving  of  levels,  and  the  working  of  stopes  or  rooms. 

4  hours. 
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Mining  Geology  53a.  Mining  Engineering  (Continued):  In 
this  course  are  considered  hydraulicking,  tramming,  hoisting  of  ore, 
coal,  and  men,  puniping,  ventilating,  lighting,  explosions,  fires,  un- 
derground survey,  and  manipulation  of  men.  2  hours. 

Mining  Geology  54a.  Ore  Dressing:  This  course  treats  of 
the  various  methods  of  crushing  and  concentrating  ores.       3  hours. 

Mining  Geology  55a.  Metallurgical  Laboratory:  A  course  in 
which  the  student  makes  a  practical  study  of  the  working  of  ma- 
chines, furnaces,  etc.,  used  in  the  processes  of  ore  preparation  and 
metallurgy.  The  course  further  treats  of  roasting,  smelting,  amalga- 
mating, leaching,  and  electrolytic  treatment  of  copper,  lead,  silver, 
and  gold  ores.  4  hours. 

Mining  Geology  56a.  Mining  Operations:  This  course  is  in 
part  a  continuation  of  Mining  Geology  55,  but  includes  also  a 
study  of  the  various  motors  and  sources  of  power  in  mining  work. 

2  hours. 

Mining  Geology  57b.  Metallurgy  of  Ferrous  and  Non-Fer- 
rous  Mineral:  This  course  deals  with  the  processes  for  extracting 
the  various  metals  from  their  ores  and  treats  of  fuels  and  refrac- 
tories, etc.  Lectures.  3  hours. 

PHYSICS 

Professor  Haseman,  Assistant  Professor  Rapp,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Stang. 

Physics  51a.  Mechanics,  Sound,  Heat:  Lectures,  recitations, 
laboratory,  and  assigned  reading.  5  hours. 

Physics  52b.  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Light:  Lectures,  recita- 
tions, laboratory,  and  assigned  reading.  5  hours. 

Physics  104a.  Electricity  and  Magnetism:  The  general  theory 
of  potential,  lines  and  tubes  of  force,  fields  of  force,  and  influence  of 
media  as  applied  to  electrostatics  and  magnetism.  A  study  of  the 
electric  current  with  the  theory  of  electromagnetism  and  electromag- 
netic apparatus.  4  hours. 

Physics  105a.  Electricity  and  Magnetism:  A  laboratory  course 
including  experiments  on  the  accurate  measurement  of  current,  re- 
sistance, electromotive  force,  capacity,  induction,  hysteresis  loss,  cah- 
bration  of  electrical  instruments,  etc.  Must  be  accompanied  or  pre- 
ceded by  Physics  104.  1  hour. 

SHOP  WORK 
Mr.  E.  S.  Davis 
Shop  la.    Woodworking:   The  care  and  use  of  tools  and  wood- 
working machinery;  exercises  in  sawing,  planing,  mortising,  framing 
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dove-tailing,  turning,  and  pattern  making.   Deposit  required.    1  hour. 

Shop  2b.  Forge  and  Foundry  Work:  Forge  work  consists  of 
care  of  forge,  use  of  tools,  forging,  welding,  tempering,  tool  making; 
foundry  work,  moulding,  casting,  cupola  practice,  brass  casting.  De- 
posit required.  2  hours. 

Shop  3a.  Machine  Shop:  Chipping,  fiUng,  use  of  lathe,  drill 
press,  and  emery  wheels.    Deposit  required.  1  hour. 

Shop  4b.  Machine  Shop:  A  continuation  of  Shop  3,  using 
the  shaper,  planer,  grinding  machine,  and  milling  machine,  and  con- 
structing special  exercises.    Deposit  required.  1  hour 
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Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
Jerome  Benjamin  Burnett,  B.  S. 

Instructor  in  Geology. 
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THE  SUMMER  SESSION,  1918 


Class  work  in  the  Summer  Session  begins  at  7:05  A.  M.,  Wednes- 
day, June  5.  Enrollment  begins  on  Saturday,  June  1,  and  should  be 
completed  by  Monday,  June  3,  thus  giving  the  student  an  opportunity 
to  attend  the  university  commencement  exercises,  which  take  place 
on  Tuesday,  June  4.  Class  work  will  continue  daily  until  Tuesday, 
July  30.  Graduation  exercises  for  those  who  complete  the  work  neces- 
sary for  a  degree  will  be  held  at  8:00  P.  M.,  on  Tuesday,  July  30. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  work  of  the  Summer  Session  has  been  organized  to  meet  the 
needs  of  several  classes  of  students: 

A.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

B.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Graduate 
School. 

C.  Students  interested  in  rural  conditions  and  and  agricultural 
education: 

1.  County  supetintendents  and  teachers  who  expect  to  become 
candidates  for  such  positions. 

2.  Teachers  wishing  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  agricultural 
education. 

D.  Teachers: 

1.  Teachers  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

2.  Teachers  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
in  the  Graduate  School. 

3.  Graduates  of  the  Oklahoma  state  normal  schools. 

4.  Graduates  of  colleges  and  normal  schools  out  of  the  state 
who  must  attend  a  state  institution  one  summer  session  in 
order  to  obtain  a  permanent  certificate. 

5.  Teachers  of  normal  training  classes  of  approved  high  schools. 

6.  Graduates  of  the  normal  training  classes  of  approved  high 
schools. 

7.  Teachers  who  desire  subjects  that  may  be  credited  toward 
state  and  county  certificates. 

E.  Students  making  up  admission  requirements 
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F.  Superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  interested  in  mili- 
tary training,  in  physical  education,  and  in  coaching  athletics. 

G.  Students  interested  in  the  study  of  domestic  science  and  do- 
mestic art. 

H.  Students  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  music,  of  dramatic  ex- 
pression, and  of  art. 

I.  Students  interested  in  courses  In  public  and  private  business. 
J.    Students  desiring  courses  in  journalism. 

K.    Students  desiring  courses  in  pharmacy. 

L.    Teachers  of  manual  training  and  mechanical  drawing. 


A.    CANDIDATES   FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF 


Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  should  confer  with 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  with  reference  to  the 
choice  of  subjects.  For  such  students  instruction  will  be  offered  in  the 
following  branches: 


B.    CANDIDATES   FOR  A   MASTER'S  DEGREE. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  should  confer  with  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  proper 
admission  credits  have  been  filed,  and  that  the  courses  of  study  have 
been  selected  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  governing  the  Grad- 
uate School  as  set  forth  in  the  general  catalog. 

Candidates  for  a  master's  degree  must  complete  thirty-two  hours  of 
work  in  one  major  subject  and  one  or  two  minor  subjects.  To  each 
minor  subject  shall  be  devoted  approximately  one-half  of  the  work  de- 
voted to  the  major  subject.  The  major  and  minor  may  fall  within 
the  same  department.  If  two  minors  are  selected  one  must  be  chosen 
from  another  department. 

By  consent  of  the  department  concerned,  courses  from  closely  re- 
lated subjects  may  be  chosen  from  departments  other  than  those  in 
which  the  major  and  minor  lie.  If  the  work  be  chosen  from  not  more 
than  two  departments  and   the  courses   in   the  major  department 
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are  selected  principally  from  those  listed  for  graduates  only,  the  degree 
may  be  qualified  by  the  name  of  the  major  department. 

Each  candidate  for  a  master's  degree  must  prepare  a  thesis,  the 
credit  for  which  is  usually  four  hours.  The  subject  of  the  thesis,  ap- 
proved by  the  student's  major  professor,  must  be  chosen  before  the 
close  of  the  first  summer  session  the  candidate  is  in  attendance.  The 
completed  thesis  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  student's  major  profes- 
sor two  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  summer  session  in  which  the 
student  applies  for  his  final  examination. 

With  the  consent  of  the  department  concerned,  eight  hours^ 
credit  toward  the  master's  degree  may  be  earned  through  correspon- 
dence courses.  Eight  hours  constitute  full  work  for  a  summer  session. 
It  is,  therefore,  possible  for  a  student  to  complete  the  work  tor  the  de- 
gree by  attendance  upon  three  summer  sessions,  supplemented  by 
a  four-hour  thesis  and  four  hours  of  credit  earned  through  extension  or 
correspondence  courses.  All  correspondence  courses  must  be  approved 
by  the  student's  major  professor  and  by  the  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School. 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  has  decided  to  strengthen  its  graduate 
work  in  the  Summer  Session  by  placing  emphasis  upon  a  few  depart- 
ments selected  with  reference  to  the  most  urgent  need  of  teachers. 
In  each  of  these  departments  a  sufficient  amount  of  graduate  work 
will  be  offered  to  enable  the  candidate  to  complete  the  requirements 
for  major  work  by  attendance  upon  summer  sessions  alone.  Graduate 
work  of  major  rank  is  offered  in  other  departments,  but  attendance 
during  a  regular  semester  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the 
number  of  hours  required  in  a  major  subject.  The  departments  so 
selected  are  education,  English,  and  history.  Graduate  work  of  min- 
or rank  is  offered  in  several  departments. 

During  the  Summer  Session  of  1918  the  following  graduate  courses 
are  offered: 

Major  Courses 
Chemistry  128  Education  162  History  106 

Economics  102  Education  166  History  213 

Economics  104  Education  167  Latin  107 

Education  102  Education  171  Mathematics  125 

Education  106  English  100  Mathematics  135 

Education  113  English  107  Mathematics  141 

Education  118  English  109  Psychology  126 

Education  119  English  122  Sociology  102 

Education  122  Geology  114  Sociology  105 

Education  126  German  126  Zoology  104 

Education  127  Government  108  Zoology  106 

All  major  courses  may  be  counted  as  minors. 
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Minor  Courses 


Chemistry  121 
Education  128 
Education  130 
Education  131 
Education  132 
Education  133 
Education  140 
Education  145 


French  102 
French  108 
History  151 


Education  147 
Education  182 
Education  183 
Education  186 
English  112 


Physics  102 
Physics  103 
Sociology  101 
Sociology  106 


History  156 
Journalism  103 
Mathematics  117 


C.    STUDENTS    INTERESTED    IN   RURAL  CONDITIONS 
AND  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 


districts,  State  Superintendent  R.  H.  Wilson  has  requested  the  univer- 
sity to  provide  courses  especially  adapted  to  those  who  may  have  super- 
vision of  rural  schools  and  for  those  engaged  in  preparing  teachers  fOT 
rural  schools.  Consequently,  in  addition  to  the  usual  courses  in  psy- 
chology and  education,  the  university  will  give  in  its  summer  session 
courses  especially  adapted  to  two  classes  of  teachers: 

1.  County  superintendents,  or  those  who  expect  to  become  such. 
Principals  of  schools  who  expect  later  to  become  candidates  for  posi- 
tions as  county  superintendents  will  find  it  advantageous  to  haye 
given  definite  study  beforehand  to  rural  conditions  and  to  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  school  supervision.  For  such  individuals,  the  courses  in 
rural  leadership  below  will  be  of  interest: 

Economics  104,  Rural  Economics. 
Education  119,  Rural  Education. 

Education  122,  State  and  County  Educational  Administration. 
Physical  Education  142,  Playground  Organization  and  Management. 
Sociology  3,  Rural  Sociology. 

2.  Teachers  wishing  to  prepare  for  such  work  in  the  teaph- 
ing  of  agricultural  subjects  as  is  often  necessary  in  connection 
with  other  subjects.  For  such  persons,  the  following  courses  are  of- 
fered: 

Education  182,  High  School  Agriculture. 
Education  183,  Teacher's  Course  in  Gardening. 
Education  186,  Teacher's  Course  in  Farm  Animals. 
Persons  expecting  to  prepare  as  special  teachers  of  agriculture 
should  attend  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 


The  Summer  Session  presents  material  of  special  interest  to  teach- 
ers along  the  following  lines: 

1.    For  teachers  who  have  little  or  no  university  credit  but  who 


In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  improved  work  in  the  rural 
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expect  ultimately  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree.  Such  teachers 
should  select  subjects  immediately  applicable  to  their  work  of  teach- 
ing, but  preferably  from  among  the  courses  required  for  graduation. 

2.  For  teachers  holding  a  bachelor's  degree  who  desire  to 
obtain  a  master's  degree.  The  general  plan  of  work  required  for 
a  master's  degree  is  outlined  above  under  the  heading,  "Candidates 
for  a  Master's  Degree." 

The  master's  degree  in  education  may  be  obtained  by  selecting 
education  as  the  major  and  pyschology  as  the  minor  subject  and  com- 
pleting in  these  two  departments  thirty-two  hours  of  work  selected  from 
among  courses  counting  for  credit  for  a  master's  degree.  In  general, 
however,  it  is  recommended  that  part  of  the  time  be  given  to  an  ad- 
ditional minor  to  be  selected  from  some  other  department  offering 
graduate  courses  in  subjects  taught  in  high  schools,  or  education  may 
be  taken  as  a  major  and  two  such  subjects  as  minors. 

Courses  in  special  methods  of  teaching  various  high  school  subjects 
may  be  counted  as  graduate  work  in  the  department  of  education. 

Candidates  desiring  a  larger  amount  of  graduate  work  in  other 
subjects  may  take  education  or  psychology  as  a  minor.  Teachers  may 
thus  secure  graduate  work  in  the  subject  or  subjects  that  they  reg- 
ularly teach  in  combination  with  general  courses  in  education  and 
specific  instruction  in  mtt^hods  of  teaching. 

3.  For  graduates  of  the  Oklahoma  state  normal  schools,  or  of 
equivalent  normal  sch'.  j!  or  those  who  have  at  least  sixty  hours  of 
college  credit.  Such  capc  ia^es  should  enroll  in  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion. Arrangements  have  beei.  made  whereby  graduates  of  the  regular 
:ourse  of  the  Oklahoma  state  normal  schools,  who  have  had  two  years 
of  normal  training  above  the  admission  requirements  to  the  university, 
are  granted  approximately  sixty  hours  of  credit,  thus  enabling  them  to 
complete  the  university  course  and  earn  a  degree  in  two  years.  These 
teachers  likewise  should  select  subjects  immediately  apphcable  to  the 
work  of  teaching.  They  should,  however,  confer  with  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  bciences  with  reference  to  completing  the  prescrib- 
ed courses. 

4.  For  graduates  of  colleges,  normal  schools,  and  special  schools 
out  of  the  state,  who  under  the  conditions  described  under  "Certifi- 
cates" may  have  received  a  temporary  state  certificate  and  after  one 
year  of  teaching  are  required  to  attend  one  summer  session  in  order 
to  obtain  a  permanent  certificate. 

5.  For  teachers  of  normal  training  classes  in  approved  high 
schools.  For  teachers  of  psychology  and  pedagogy  in  high  schools 
maintaining  normal  training  classes,  the  courses  below  will  be  offered: 

Education  126,  Methods  of  Teaching  Pedagogy. 
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Philosophy  126,  Methods  of  Teaching  Psychology. 

These  courses  are  of  graduate  grade  and  may  be  counted  toward 
a  master's  degree.  They  will  take  one-half  of  a  pupil's  time  and  leave 
the  other  half  free  for  the  study  of  psychology,  education,  or  other 
subjects. 

6.  For  graduates  of  the  normal  training  courses  in  approved 
high  schools  who  desire  to  supplement  their  professional  training  be- 
fore beginning  to  teach,  or  who  desire  to  begin  at  once  to  secure  credits 
toward  a  degree.  By  attendance  upon  the  summer  sessions  before 
and  after  their  year  of  teaching,  a  half  year  of  university  credit  can 
be  secured.  The  work  may  be  either  the  required  courses  leading  to  a 
degree  or  courses  especially  valuable  for  rural  school  teachers;  for  ex- 
ample, rural  economics  and  rural  sociology. 

7.  For  teachers  who  desire  to  "build  up"  a  state  high  school  or 
other  certificate.  Since  many  teachers  desire  subjects  that  may  be 
credited  on  state  or  county  certificates,  thus  exempting  the  candidates 
from  examination  in  that  subject,  the  Summer  Session  will  present 
several  courses  designed  to  meet  this  need.  While  these  courses  are 
primarily  intended  for  direct  college  credit,  or  for  credit  toward  a  state 
high  school  certificate,  they  may  by  law  be  presented  to  county  super- 
intendents for  credit  toward  county  certificates. 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  aims  to  give  thorough  instruction  in 
these  subjects,  consequently  in  the  longer  and  more  difficult  ones  that 
include  more  than  can  be  mastered  in  a  single  summer  session,  only 
the  first  half  is  offered  at  this  time.  A  second  half  may  be  taken  at 
a  later  summer  session.  Only  part  of  the  subjects  required  for  a  state 
high  school  certificate  are  offered  this  session,  the  others  being  reserved 
for  a  subsequent  year.  Every  student,  however,  will  find  all  that  he 
can  properly  do  in  one  summer  session. 

E.    COURSES  FOR  ADMISSION 

A  limited  number  of  courses  will  be  given  for  students  seeking  to 
make  up  admission  credits.  These  courses  are  of  standard  high  school 
grade  and  are  so  credited  toward  admission  to  the  university.  The 
subjects  below  are  offered  to  make  up  such  deficiencies. 

Recitations  per  wk.   Admission  units 

Education  A  Pedagogy                         6  One-half 

English  A  Grammar                          6  One-half 

English  C  Composition                     S  One-half 

French  A  Beginning  French               6  One-half 

Government  A  Civil  Government               6  One-half 

History  B  Ancient  History,  second  half  6  One-half 

Latin  B  Beginning  Latin,  second  half  6  One-half 
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Latin  C 

Caesar,  first  half  6 

une-naii 

Mathematics  A 

Beginning  Algebra  6 

une-naii 

Mathematics  D 

Plane  Geometry,  second  half  6 

une-naii 

Physical  Geog.  A  Physiography,  first  half  6 

Une-nali 

Physiology  A 

Introductory  Physiology  6 

One-half 

Psychology  A 

Introductory  Psychology  6 

One-half 

Sec.  Work  1  &  2 

Stenography 

Zoology  A 

Elementary  Zoology  6 

One-half 

In  addition 

to  the  courses  listed  above,  there 

are  a  number  of 

courses  offered  during  the  Summer  Session  which,  while  regularly  counted 

as  college  credit  toward  a  degree,  may  be  used  to  make  up  deficiencies 

in  high  school  work  in  entrance  credits.    These  courses  are: 

Botany  1 

General  Botany 

8  rec.  per  week 

Chemistry  1 

General  Chemistry 

8  rec.  per  week 

Chemistry  2 

General  Chemistry 

8  rec.  per  week 

Domestic  Science  7  Foods 

8  rec.  per  week 

Economics  1 

Elementary  Economics 

4  rec.  per  week 

French  1 

Beginning  French 

8  rec.  per  week 

Geology  2 

Physiography 

8  rec.  per  week 

German 

Intermediate  German 

8  rec.  per  week 

History  13 

Ancient  History 

8  rec.  per  week 

Latin  2 

Vergil 

8  rec.  per  week 

Man.  Train.  1 

Elements  of  Man.  Train. 

4  per.  per  week 

Man.  Train.  10 

Joinery  and  Cab.  Making 

4  per.  per  week 

Mech.  Draw.  1 

Elements  of  Mech.  Draw. 

9  per.  per  week 

Math.  1 

Solid  Geometry 

4  rec.  per  week 

Math.  2 

Intermediate  Algebra 

8  rec.  per  week 

Spanish  1 

Elementary  Spanish 

8  rec.  per  week 

Spanish  2 

Intermediate  Spanish 

8  rec.  per  week 

Zoology  2 

General  Zoology 

8  per.  per  week 

F.    COURSES  IN  MILITARY  TRAINING,    PHYSICAL  EDU- 
CATION,  AND  COACHING  ATHLETICS 

For  the  many  superintendents  and  principals,  especially  those  in 
the  smaller  schools,  who  must  also  act  as  directors  of  military  train- 
ing or  as  coaches  of  athletic  teams,  the  university  will  provide  an 
unusually  good  opportunity  for  military  drill  and  coaching  under  ex- 
pert teachers.  There  will  be  four  weeks  of  military  drill,  for  which  no 
college  credit  is  given.  Special  courses  in  coaching  football,  basket- 
ball, baseball,  and  track  for  men  will  be  provided. 
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G.    COURSES  IN  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND  ART 

For  students  interested  in  domestic  science  and  domestic  art, 
courses  in  basic  sciences  as  well  as  in  these  special  subjects  are  offered 
as  stated  below: 

Art  29,  The  House. 

Art  30,  Clothing. 

Art  31,  Clothing. 

Bacteriology  2,  Domestic  Bacteriology. 
Chemistry  61,  Household  Chemistry. 
Dietetics  1,  Red  Cross  Dietetics. 
Domestic  Science  7,  Foods. 

Education  145,  Teacher's  Course  in  Domestic  Science. 
Hygiene  2,  Principles  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitation. 

H.    STUDENTS  OF  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MU- 
SIC, OF  EXPRESSION,  AND  OF  ART 

In  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  courses  in  public  school  music  and  in 
the  methods  of  teaching  public  school  music  will  be  given. 

Individual  lessons  in  violin,  in  piano,  in  voice,  and  in  expression  will 
be  given  by  regular  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 
For  this  instruction  the  regular  fees  are  charged. 

Courses  in  painting,  in  elementary  and  advanced  art,  and  in 
methods  of  teaching  art  are  offered. 

Students  expecting  to  enter  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  next  fall 
who  are  deficient  in  the  technical  work  required  for  admission,  can 
attend  the  Summer  Session  to  advantage  and  remove  a  part  or  all  of 
their  deficiencies. 

Credit  for  work  of  college  grade  will  be  given  toward  the  Bachelor 
of  Music  degree  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Both  class  instruction  and,  prh  ate  lessons  in  expression  and  in 
dramatic  presentation  will  be  offered, 

I.    COURSES   IN   PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  BUSINESS 

Courses  in  ciononucs,  government,  business,  and  othe:  sabjects 
included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Public  and  Private  Busi- 
ness will  be  of  interest  to  students  preparing  for  business  careers. 

J.    COURSES  IN  JOURNALISM 

During  the  Summer  Session  opportunity  will  be  given  for  those 
who  wish  to  impjove  their  knowledge  by  the  study  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  journalism.  The  courses  as  given  have  special  ap- 
plicability to  the  needs  of  iv.a(  hers. 
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K.    COURSES  IN  PHARMACY 

Courses  in  theoretical  and  applied  pharmacy  and  aUied  subjects 
rill  be  offered  during  the  Summer  Session. 

iL.    COURSES  IN  MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  MECHANICAL 

DRAWING 

Courses  in  manual  training  and  mechanical  drawing  will  be 
)ffered  for  students  and  teachers  of  these  subjects. 

ADMISSION 

For  entrance  to  the  Summer  Session  no  formal  examinations  will 
)e  required,  but  admission  will  be  granted  upon  application  when  it 
shall  appear  to  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session  that  the  applicant 
is  of  sufficient  maturity  and  training  to  profit  by  the  exercises  of  the 
session. 

Students  who  desire  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree  must 
satisfy  the  regular  requirements  for  admission,  as  stated  in  this  catalog. 

CREDITS 

In  general,  credit  will  be  given  at  the  rate  of  one  college  hour  for 
sixteen  exercises.  A  course  of  eight  lectures  weekly  during  the  eight 
weeks  will  have  a  credit  value  of  four  hours  in  college.  A  smaller 
number  of  periods  per  week  will  receive  credit  in  proportion  to  the 
time  spent. 

The  normal  amount  of  credit  obtainarble  during  the  session,  by  a 
student  devoting  his  whole  time  to  courses  strictly  of  university  grade 
is  eight  hoars.  Under  certain  conditions  nine  hours  will  be  allowed 
when  the  additional  hour  is  either  Education  7,  Education  163,  Edu- 
cation 164,  or  Music  10. 

Students  who  do  not  enroll  for  credit  will  be  given,  on  application, 
certificates  of  attendance  showing  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
work  done. 

A  bachelor's  degree  represents  120  or  more  hours  of  academic 
credit,  distributed  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  A  master's  degree  represents  thirty-two  or  more 
hours  of  credit  after  the  granting  of  the  bachelor's  degree. 

EDUCATIONAL  MUSEUM 

The  Educational  Museum  of  the  university  will  be  open  during 
the  Summer  Session.  It  contains  exhibits  of  school  books,  school  sup- 
plies, school  v/ork  of  various  public  schools  of  the  state,  school  furni- 
ture, and  various  supplementary  materials  for  teaching  geography,  his- 
tory, etc. 
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UNIVERSITY  ASSEMBLY 

Regular  assemblies  will  be  held  from  9:05  to  10:00  a.  m.  on  Mon- 
days and  Thursdays.  On  these  days  addresses  by  prominent  men  are 
given,  and  matters  of  general  interest  to  the  entire  student  body 
discussed. 

HOURS 

During  the  Summer  Session,  each  day  is  divided  into  the  following 
periods: 

In  the  forenoon,  five  one- hour  recitation  periods  from  7  a.  m.  to 
noon;  in  the  afternoon  three  one-hour  periods  from  2  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
are  reserved  for  recitations,  conferences,  ai\d  laboratory  work.  A  four- 
hour  course  meets  eight  hours  a  week,  and  a  two-hour  course,  four 
hours  a  week. 

RECREATION 

The  social  and  recreational  features  will  be  made  attractive. 
Provision  will  be  made  as  hitherto  for  receptions,  outings,  and  picnics. 

The  story-telling  league  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Marie  Ander- 
son will  meet  on  the  steps  of  the  Library  Building. 

The  play  hour,  folk  dancing,  the  play  festival,  band  practice,  and 
the  community  chorus  will  be  conducted  as  heretofore. 

LECTURES  AND  MUSICALS 

An  attractive  lecture  program  including  both  instructive  and  en- 
tertaining features  will  be  presented.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
courses  of  the  summer  session  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
morning  and  evening  lectures  and  musicals  by  members  of  the  faculty 
and  visiting  lecturers. 

War  Lectures 

A  series  of  lectures  by  members  of  the  university  faculty,  origi- 
nally given  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Board  for  Historical  Ser- 
vice to  men  in  training  at  Camp  Doniphan,  Oklahoma,  will  be  repeat- 
ed during  the  Summer  Session  of  1918.    The  series  is  as  follows: 

Lecture  1.  The  Warring  Countries  and  Their  Geography.  Associ- 
ate Professor  M.  A.  Floyd. 

Lecture  2.    The  Greed  of  Germany.    Professor  W.  W.  Phelan. 

Lecture  3.  What  the  French  Republic  Stands  for.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor E.  E.  Dale. 

Lecture  4.  What  the  British  Empire  Stands  for.  Professor  H.  H. 
Foster. 

Lecture  5.    How  the  War  Came  About.    Professor  A.  C.  Scott. 
Lecture  6.    The  American  Democracy  in  the  War.  Professor 
J.  S.  Buchanan. 
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CONFERENCES 
During  the  SuHimer  Session  several  conferences  and  round  table 
discussions  on  leading  educational  questions  will  be  held  as  follows: 
Social  Welfare  Conference. 
State  Folk-Lore  and  Indian  Legends. 
Story  Tellers'  League. 
High  School  Conference. 
Vocational  Guidance  Conference. 
Educational  Surveys. 
Rural  Life  Conference. 
Musical  Conference. 
Playground  Conference. 

CORRESPONDENCE  STUDY 

Information  as  to  correspondence  studies  will  be  furnished  on  ap- 
plication to  the  Director  of  Correspondence  Study,  Extension  Division, 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

COURSES  OFFERED 

For  a  description  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  Summer  Session, 
see  the  Summer  Session  Bulletin. 
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HISTORY  OF  ACCREDITING  SCHOOLS  IN  OKLAHOMA 

As  is  usual  in  a  pioneer  state,  the  first  influence  exerted  over  the 
high  schools  by  the  higher  institutions  came  about  through  a  search 
on  the  part  of  these  struggling  higher  institutions  for  students.  For 
the  first  few  years  of  the  existence  of  the  university  and  other  colleges 
and  the  state  normal  schools  in  Oklahoma,  the  enrollment  was  very 
largely  in  the  preparatory  departments.  Most  of  the  higher  institutions 
of  Oklahoma  have  outgrown  the  period  of  searching  for  students  and 
because  of  their  present  large  enrollments,  have  turned  their  attention 
toward  taking  proper  care  of  the  students  they  have  already  enrolled, 
rather  than  prosecuting  a  vigorous  campaign  for  more  students.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  local  high  school  is  taking  hold  of  its  problem 
and  everywhere  those  communities  that  have  adequate  facilities  are 
undertaking  vigorously  the  task  of  giving  a  high  school  training  to 
their  children. 

It  may  be  of  general  interest  to  recount  some  of  the  things  that 
have  been  done  by  the  high  school  people  themselves,  toward  fixing 
the  standards  for.  their  own  work. 

In  the  first  high  school  conference,  called  by  the  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  the 
school  men  voted  to  recommend  the  standard  degree  as  the  qualifica- 
tion for  high  school  teachers  and  to  fix  the  minimum  reqliirement  for 
high  school  teachers  as  the  state  high  school  certificate.  This  regulation 
of  the  high  school  teachers  was  later  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  made  a  part  of  the  standards  for  accrediting  schools. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  high  school  teachers  made  and  adopted 
the  course  of  study  for  high  schools,  defining  the  various  units.  This 
was  later  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  the  official  high 
school  manual  for  Oklahoma. 

In  May,  1916,  the  High  School  Conference  passed  the  following 
resolution: 

"The  accredited  high  schools  of  Oklahoma  will  accept  the 
rating  given  high  schools  by  the  Committee  on  Affiliation  at  the 
State  University,  and  will  require  all  applicants  from  non-accredit- 
ed high  schools  to  pass  a  thorough-going  examination  for  all 
credits  granted." 

The  attitude  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  has  ever  been 
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to  encourage  the  best  standards  possible  under  existing  circumstances. 
It  would  be  impossible  here  to  recount  the  part  that  each  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  state  has  had  in  this  work. 

The  authorized  representatives  of  the  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  Oklahoma,  in  their  meeting,  December  1,  1916,  followed  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  high  schools  and  passed  resolutions  similar  to  those 
which  had  been  passed  by  the  high  school  teachers  of  the  state  more 
than  six  months  before.  This  shows  that  the  high  school  teachers 
themselves  have  always  been  in  the  lead  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
high  school  in  that  no  standards  for  accrediting  schools  have  ever  been 
enforced  in  Oklahoma,  that  have  not  first  been  suggested  by  the  public 
school  men  themselves. 

The  authorized  representatives  of  the  higher  educational  institu- 
tions of  Oklahoma,  who  met  December  1,  1916,  passed  the  following 
resolutions: 

(1)  No  student  entering  our  schools  shall  be  given  a  greater 
number  of  credits  toward  graduation  than  is  allowed  to  the  school 
by  the  latest  bulletin  sent  out  by  the  university. 

(2)  No  credit  will  be  given  for  work  in  non-accredited  schools 
or  in  non-accredited  subjects,  except  upon  a  thorough  examination 
in  those  subjects  in  which  such  credit  is  sought. 

(3)  These  resolutions  shall  be  effective  on  and  after  January 
1,  1917. 

These  resolutions  have  been  officially  approved  by  the  following 
institutions:  Kingfisher  College,  Henry  Kendall  College,  Cathohc  Uni- 
versity, Methodist  University  of  Oklahoma,  Oklahoma  Baptist  Univer- 
sity, Phillip^  University,  Central  State  Normal  School,  East  Central 
State  Normal  School,  Northeastern  State  Normal  School,  Northwestern 
State  Normal  School,  Southeastern  State  Normal  School,  Southwestern 
State  Normal  School,  Oklahoma  College  for  Women,  Oklahoma  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  University  of  Oklahoma. 

In  the  future,  the  table  of  officially  accredited  secondary  schools, 
issued  by  the  Committee  on  Affiliation  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
will  be  followed  rigidly  not  only  by  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
in  the  state,  but  by  accredited  high  schools  in  their  relations  with  each 
other  and  with  the  non-accredited  schools. 

Schools  not  now  accredited  that  desire  to  become  accredited 
schools  will  find  that  the  enforcement  of  these  resolutions  will  aid 
them  in  establishing  work  of  acceptable  quality. 

AFFILIATION  OF  SCHOOLS 

It  is  understood  that  the  high  school  exists  for  the  training  of  the 
greater  number  who  do  not  go  to  college,  rather  than  for  the  smaller 
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number  who  do  go.  The  courses  that  constitute  the  best  education 
for  the  duties  of  practical  hfe  constitute  also  the  best  preparation  in 
general  for  the  college  or  technical  school.  The  standards  set  for 
affiliation  are  practically  those  of  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  which  were  made  jointly  by  colleges 
and  high  schools.  The  high  school  courses  should  be  given  under  con- 
ditions that  develop  as  nearly  as  possible  their  full  educational  value. 
The  co-operation  of  the  high  schools  of  the  state  will  be  welcomed  in 
shaping  the  rales  of  affiliation  to  conform  to  the  best  standards.  The 
educational  ideals  promoted  by  the  state  should  be  such  as  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  high  school  and  the  higher  educational  institutions  alike. 

A  high  school  with  a  curriculum  largely  elective  is  not  expected 
to  make  specific  requirements  for  graduation  to  fit  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  several  institutions  of  higher  education.  It  is  enough 
to  ask  that  a  student  be  given  an  opportunity  to  select  such  work 
as  will  fit  him  to  enter  the  school  of  his  choice. 

When  the  authorities  of  any  school  desire  to  have  their  school 
affiliated,  formal  application  for  inspection  should  be  made  to  the 
High  School  Inspector,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

The  High  School  Inspector  will  visit  the  school  and  will  make  a 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Affiliation  which  will,  with  the  advice  of 
the  High  School  Inspector,  determine  the  units  of  entrance  credit  to 
which  such  school  is  entitled.  A  formal  notice  of  affiliation  and  a 
list  of  these  units  will  be  sent  to  the  school. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  granted  to  any  school, 
each  subject  will  be  considered  separately.  Credit  will  be  granted  for 
such  subjects  as  are  taught  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  stated 
below  by  competent  teachers  who  have  the  use  of  adequate  library 
and  laboratory  facilities.  High  schools  offering  less  than  four  years' 
work  will  be  accredited  for  such  subjects  as  are  sufficiently  well 
taught  to  meet  the  requirements.  Graduates  of  such  schools,  however, 
will  need  to  complete  their  preparation  in  other  accredited  secondary 
schools,  or  by  acceptable  correspondence  work. 

Private  academies,  seminaries,  and  other  secondary  schools  may 
be  accredited  on  the  same  basis  as  public  high  schools. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS 
A  EQUIPMENT 

I  Building  and  Grounds.    The  building  must  be  sufficient  in 

size  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  school.  It  must  be  properly  heated  and 
lighted;  it  must  have  sanitary  toilets. 

2. — Library.  The  library  should  be  furnished  with  good  en- 
cyclopedias and  ample  source  and  reference  books  for  the  various 
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courses  offered.  Additions  should  be  made  to  it  each  year.  A  mini- 
mum list  of  library  equipment  is  printed  in  the  Oklahoma  High  School 
Manual. 

3. — Laboratory.  The  laboratory  equipment  must  be  sufficient  to 
do  well  all  the  science  undertaken  in  the  course.  The  laboratory  must 
be  up  to  date;  additions  should  be  made  to  it  each  year.  Minimum  lists 
of  laboratory  equipment  are  printed  in  the  Oklahoma  High  School 
Manual. 

B  UNITS  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

1.  — A  unit  as  used  in  this  course  of  study  shall  be  understood  to 
mean  a  subject  with  adequate  outside  class  preparation  with  a  recita- 
tion period  of  at  least  forty-five  minutes,  meeting  five  times  per  week, 
for  thirty- six  weeks. 

2.  — A  standard  high  school  course  shall  cover  four  years'  work  of 
thirty-six  weeks  each  and  should  follow  an  elementary  course  of  not 
less  than  eight  years  in  length.  Sixteen  units  shall  be  required  for 
graduation. 

3.  — Only  extraordinary  pupils  may  be  permitted  to  carry  more 
than  four  units  in  one  year,  and  in  any  case  five  units  shall  be  the 
maximum. 

4.  — There  should  be  one  teacher  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the 
high  school  where  one  full  year  is  offered;  two,  where  two  years  are 
offered;  three,  where  three  years  are  offered;  and  four  or  more,  where 
a  full  four-year  course  is  given. 

In  some  instances  where  the  attendance  is  very  small  and  high 
standards  are  adhered  to,  upon  recommendation  of  the  High  School  In- 
spector, schools  may  be  accredited  with  a  smaller  number  of  teachers. 

5.  — Under  no  circumstances  will  a  high  school  be  fully  accredited 
unless  at  least  three  teachers  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  high 
school  work,  and  unless  at  least  one  of  the  three  holds  the  bachelor's 
degree  from  a  standard  college. 

6.  — Teachers  should  not  be  required  to  instruct  more  than  six  forty- 
five  minute  periods  per  day.    Five  periods  are  recommended. 

7.  — Admission  to  the  high  school  shall  be  based  upon  the  eighth 
grade  diploma  granted  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, or  upon  a  certificate  of  promotion  from  the  eighth  grade  in  a  city 
of  the  first  class. 

C— REQUIREMENTS  FOR  TEACHERS 

1. — Teachers  in  the  first  eight  grades  of  any  accredited  school 
shpuld  be  graduates  of  a  state  normal  school.    The  minimum  require- 
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ment  shall  be  the  first  grade  county  certificate,  or  graduation  from  a 
fully  accredited  high  school,  with  professional  training. 

2. — In  the  high  school,  it  is  recommended  that  only  teachers  who 
are  graduates  of  universities  or  colleges  meeting  the  requirements  set 
forth  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
or  of  authorized  institutions  in  this  state,  be  employed.  The  state  high 
school  certificate  is  the  minimum. 

□.—SUPERVISION 

In  any  accredited  high  school,  the  superintendent  must  have  at 
least  two  forty-five  minute  periods  daily  for  supervision  of  the  work  in 
the  grades. 

E.-  RELATION  OF  SCHOOL  BOARD  TO  SUPERINTENDENT 

It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  board  to  elect  teachers  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  superintendent,  and  no  teacher  who  does  not  re- 
ceive the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  should  be  elected. 

F  PERMANENT  SCHOOL  RECORDS 

A  permanent  record  must  be  kept,  in  both  the  high  school  and 
grades.   A  card  system  is  recommended. 

G.— THE  SMALL  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

It  is  desired  in  particular  to  be  helpful  to  those  smaller  high  schools 
which  may  be  in  need  of  encouragement  or  suggestions.  The  largCT 
schools  with  their  better  equipment  and  ample  funds  will  grow  and 
function  with  less  supervision. 

Ambitious  school  men  and  boards  of  educatioi.  :-turally  desire 
that  their  graduates  secure  as  much  credit  as  possible-  This  leads 
frequently  to  unfortunate  results.  Sometimes  the  school  will  attempt 
more  work  than  can  be  done  effectively  with  the  teaching  force  and 
equipment  available.  Sometiiaes  more  of  the  time  of  "^l^o  "e.  ching 
force,  in  a  small  school,  is  gi\  tothi;  high  school  tl  an  proportionately 
belongs  to  i'.  while  the  grade^j  are  neglected.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  very  foundation  of  efficient  work  in  the  high  school  is  in  the 
grades  preceding  the  high  school. 

Although  variety  may  be  desirable  it  is  much  more  inportant  that 
the  instruction  be  efficient.  For  a  small  school  to  attempt  to  offer  too 
many  subjects  is  evidence  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength.  It  ii 
better  to  teach  sixteen  subjects  efficiently  than  to  attempt  to  teach 
thirty  subjects  with  poor  library  and  laboratory  facilities  and  with 
teachers  who  have  not  had  special  preparation  for  the  extra  work. 

In  general,  with  the  conditions  that  exist  in  the  average  Oklahoma 
community,  schools  with  only  four  teachers  in  the  system  should  not 
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attempt  work  above  the  eighth  grade.  In  such  schools,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  principal  to  have  charge  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
in  addition  to  any  high  school  work  he  may  plan  to  do.  It  is  clear 
that  under  such  conditions  not  much  high  school  work  can  be  done 
except  at  the  expense  of  efficient  work  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
Where  the  number  of  students  is  small  and  the  conditions  will  permit, 
some  ninth  grade  subjects  may  be  offered.  It  is  advised  that  these  be 
selected  according  to  the  needs  of  the  community.  English,  ancient 
history,  algebra,  physical  geography,  and  agriculture  are  possible 
subjects. 

H  COMBINATION  OF  CLASSES  IN  SMALL  SCHOOLS 

Whenever  the  teaching  force  and  the  number  of  students  will  per- 
mit, it  is  desirable  to  have  the  instruction  in  the  different  grades 
separate,  but  many  schools  will  find  it  economical  to  make  certain 
combinations  in  the  course  of  study,  alternating  certain  subjects.  By 
following  this  plan  sixteen  units  may  be  offered  with  only  thirteen 
subjects  in  any  one  year. 

The  varying  conditions  in  the  different  communities  where  a  plan, 
like  this  would  be  desirable,  make  it  impossible  to  present  here  an  out- 
line of  such  a  course  of  study  that  would  be  practical  for  general  use. 
Further  information,  and  assistance  in  solving  the  particular  needs  of 
each  community  may  be  obtained  from  the  High  School  Inspector. 

—  FULLY  AFFILIATEDSCHOOLS  BECOME  INDEPENDENT 
DISTRICTS 

Section  85,  article  6,  of  the  school  law  relating  to  independent 
districts,  reads  as  follows: 

"Each  city  of  the  first  class,  and  each  incorporated  town  main- 
taining a  four  years'  high  school,  fully  accredited  with  the  university, 
shall  constitute  an  independent  district,  and  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  this  article." 

Towns  maintaining  a  four-year  high  school  course  and  desiring  to 
take  advantage  of  the  privileges  of  the  independent  district,  should 
apply  for  affiliation. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS 

When  a  high  school  is  measuring  up  to  the  standards  set  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  and  is 
doing  in  an  efficient  manner  the  subjects  undertaken,  it  is  assigned  to 
its  proper  classification  in  one  of  the  following  groups,  and  notice  to 
that  effect  is  contained  in  the  next  Bulletin  of  Affiliated  Secondary 
Schools. 
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Secondary  schools  are  accredited  in  four  groups,  as  follows: 

1.  Those  accredited  for  15  or  more  units. 

2.  Those  accredited  for  from  12  to  14  1-2  units. 

3.  Those  accredited  for  from  8  to  1 1  1-2  units. 

4.  Those  accredited  for  from  4  to  7  1-2  units. 

LIST   OF  ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS 

A  printed  list  showing  the  units  for  which  each  school  in  the 
state  is  accredited  is  issued  twice  annually  by  the  university.  This 
list  is  mailed  to  all  the  city  superintendents  and  to  all  the  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  the  state.    Copies  may  be  had  on  request. 


SUBJECTS  ACCEPTED  FOR  ADMISSION 

No.  Units  No. 

1,2,  3,  English— College  En- 
trance Requirements    .  3 

4  Fourth  year  English    .    .  1 

5  Algebra  through  Quad- 

ratics  1 


Units 


6  Plane  Geometry     .    .  . 
7a  Solid  Geometry    .    .  . 
7b  Algebra  from  Quadratics 
8a  Trigonometry    .    .  . 
8b  Advanced  Algebra  . 

9  Ancient  History    .    .  . 

10  Modern  History  . 

11  English  History  . 

12  American  History 
13a  Civics  .... 
13b  Economics    .  . 

14  First  year  Latin 

15  Caesar — four  books 

16  Cicero — six  orations 

17  Vergil — six  books  . 

18  First  year  Greek  . 

19  Anabasis     .       .  . 

20  Homer     .  ... 

21  First  year  German 

22  Second  year  German 

23  Third  year  German 

24  Fourth  year  German 

25  First  year  French 


1 

1-2 
1-2 
1-2 
1-2 


1-2  or 
1-2  or 

1-: 


26  Second  year  French 

27  Third  year  French    .  . 

28  Fourth  year  French  . 

29  First  year  Spanish  .  . 

30  Second  year  Spanish  . 

31  Physics  .    .    ."  .    .  . 

32  Chemistry  

33  Physical  Geography    1-2  or 

34  Botany  .....    1-2  or 
35a  Zoology     .    .    .     .  1-2  or 
35b  Physiology   .      ...  1-2 
35c  General  Science    .  1-2  or  1 

OCCUPATIONAL  SUBJECTS 

(Not  more  than  four  units 
credited.) 
36a  Manual  Training — Wood 

Work  .  .  .  1-2  or  1 
36b  Forge  and  Foundry,  or 

Machine  Work  .  1-2  or  1 
37a  Free-Hand  Draw.  1-2  or  1 
37b  Mechanical  Draw.     1-2  or  1 

38  Domestic  Science 

and  Domestic  Art .  1-2  to  3 

39  Agriculture  ...  1-2  or  1 
40a  Commercial  Law  .  .  1-2 
40b  Commercial  Geography  1-2 
41a  Arithmetic  ....  1-2 
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No.                               Units  No.  Units 

41b  Bookkeeping  ....    1-2  professional  subjects 

42  Shorthand  and  44  Psychology  ....  1-2 

Typewriting    .   .    1         45  Methods  1-2 

43  Music  1-2  or  1  46  *Reviews    .  .    .    .    1-2  or  1 

*Credit  will  not  be  given  for  reviews  unless  the  student  also 
presents  credit  for  psychology  and  methods. 

DESCRIPTION  OF   HIGH  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS 

For  a  full  description  of  the  high  school  subjects  see  the  Oklahoma 
High  School  Manual,  issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

Two  standard  laboratory  periods  of  ninety  minutes  each  per 
week  are  required  in  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  physiology, 
physiography,  agriculture,  domestic  science,  domestic  art,  and  general 
science. 

ENGLISH 

1-4  English:  A  standard  high  school  must  offer  not  less  than 
three  units.    Four  units  may  be  offered  in  a  four-year  high  school. 

MATHEMATICS 

5.  Algebra  Through  Quadratics:  This  unit  should  be  given 
in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school. 

6.  Plane  Geometry:  This  unit  should  be  given  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  high  school. 

7a.    Solid  Geometry:    One-half  unit. 

7b.  Algebra:  This  half-unii  should  be  given  after  the  comple- 
tion of  plane  geometry. 

8a.  Trigonometry:  This  course  is  not  recommended  for  second- 
ary schools  except  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  One-half  unit. 

8b.  Advanced  Algebra:  One-half  unit.  This  course  is  not  re- 
commended for  secondary  schools. 

HISTORY 

Four  units  in  history  will  be  credited. 

9.  Ancient:  This  unit  should  be  given  in  the  first  or  the  second 
year  of  the  high  school  work.    One  unit. 

10.  Modern:  This  unit  should  be  given  in  the  second  or  the 
third  year  of  the  high  school  course.    One  unit. 

11.  English  History:  One-half  or  one  unit.  This  subject  be- 
longs in  the  third  year  of  the  high  school. 

12.  American  History  or  American  History  and  Civil  Govern- 
ment: One-half  or  one  unit.  This  subject,  if  credited,  must  be  given 
in  the  third  or  the  fourth  year  of  the  high  school.  Oklahoma  history 
may  be  included. 
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CIVICS 
13a.    Civics:   One-half  unit. 

ECONOMICS 
13b.    Economics:    One-half  unit. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 
Less  than  one  whole  unit  in  a  foreign  language  will  not  be  credited. 
14  to  17.    Latin:    First  Year  Latin;  Caesar;  Cicero;  Vergil.  One 
unit  each. 

18  to  20.  Greek:  Introductory  Lessons;  Xenophon's  Anabasis; 
Homer.    One  unit  each. 

21  to  24.  German:  One  to  four  years.  One  unit  each. 
25  to  28.  French:  One  to  four  years.  One  unit  each. 
29  and  30.    Spanish:   One  or  two  years.    One  unit  each. 

PHYSICS 

31.  Physics:  This  unit  should  be  given  in  the  third  or  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  high  school.    Must  be  one  whole  unit. 

CHEMISTRY 

32.  Chemistry:  One  unit.  Chemistry,  if  given,  should  be  a 
fourth  year  subject. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

33.  Physical  Geography:    One-half  or  one  unit. 

BOTANY 

34.  Botany:  One-half  or  one  unit.  Where  it  is  not  possible 
to  give  a  full  year's  work  in  botany,  free-hand  drawing,  physical 
geography,  or  zoology  may  be  combined  with  botany,  so  as  to 
make  one  year's  work.  Good  laboratory  equipment  is  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  a  full  unit  of  credit. 

ZOOLOGY 

35a.    Zoology;    One-half    unit  or  one  unit.    Good  laboratory 
equipment  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  a  full  unit  of  credit. 
PHYSIOLOGY 

35b.  Physiology:  One-half  unit.  Good  laboratory  equipment 
is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  a  half-unit  of  credit. 

GENERAL  SCIENCE 
35c.    General  Science:    One-half  or  one  unit. 

OCCUPATIONAL  SUBJECTS 
Not  more  than  four  units  in  occupational  subjects  will  be  credited. 
36.    Shop  Work:   One-half  to  two  units.    A  maximum  of  one 
unit  in  wood  work,  and  possibly  one  additional  unit  in  forge  and 
foundry  or  machine  work. 
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37a.    Free-Hand  Drawing:    One-half  or  one  unit. 
37b.    Mechanical  Drawing;    One-half  or  one  unit. 
The  maximum  amount  of  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing  that 
will  be  credited  is  one  and  one-half  units. 

38.  Domestic  Science  and  Domestic  Art:  One-half  to  three 
units. 

39.  Agriculture:  One-half  or  one  unit. 
40a.    Commercial  Law:   One-half  unit. 

40b.    Commercial   Geography:   One-half  unit. 
41a.    Arithmetic:   One-half  unit. 

41b.  Bookkeeping:  One-half  unit.  No  credit  should  be 
allowed  unless  the  work  is  done  neatly,  accurately,  and  at  a  satisfactory 
rate  of  speed. 

42.  Shorthand  and  Typewriting:  One  unit.  No  credit  should 
be  given  for  either  shorthand  or  typewriting  if  taken  alone.  No 
credit  will  be  given  unless  the  following  speed  is  attained:  75  words 
per  minute  in  dictation  and  25  words  per  minute  on  the  machine, 
new  matter. 

43.  Music:  One-half  or  one  unit.  The  work  for  each  week  is 
divided  as  follows:  theory,  three  times  a  week;  sight-singing,  once 
a  week;  choral  practice,  once  a  week. 

The  study  of  elementary  theory  is  based  on  "Primer  and  Facts 
about  Music"  by  M.  G.  Evans,  and  the  student  must  be  able  to  pass 
examination  and  give  needed  illustrations  on  chapters  1,  2,  3,  4,  and 
5  the  first  semester,  and  a  similar  examination  on  chapters  6,  7,  8, 
and  9  the  second  semester.  It  is  important  that  the  instructor  in 
theory  give  plenty  of  illustrations  when  needed  to  explain  points  in 
the  text.  A  thorough  final  examination  must  be  required  at  the  close 
of  the  course.  Texts  of  equal  merit  may  be  substituted  for  the  one 
mentioned. 

In  sight-singing  a  new  scale  (key)  and  a  new  song  must  be  studied 
each  week. 

In  choral  practice  a  minimum  of  four  standard  chorus  numbers, 
four  folk  songs,  and  two  national  anthems  must  be  learned  each 
semester. 

PROFESSIONAL  SUBJECTS 

None  of  these  courses  should  be  taught  before  the  eleventh  grade: 

44.  Psychology:    One-half  unit. 

45.  Methods:    One-half  unit. 

46.  Reviews:  One-half  or  one  unit.  Credit  will  not  be  given 
for  this  subject  unless  the  student  also  completes  psychology  and 
methods. 
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j^THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 

Stratton  Duluth  Brooks,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 

President  of  the  University. 
Joseph  Whitefield  Scroggs,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 

Director  of  Public  Information  and  Welfare. 
Angelo  C.  Scott,  A.  M.,  LL.  M.,  Lit.  D. 

Director  of  Extension  Lectures, 
Margaret  June  Mitchell,  M.  A. 

Director  of  Correspondence  Study. 

*Edmund  Berrigan,  B.  A. 
Assistant. 

Philip  George  Phelps,  A.  B. 
Field  Agent. 

PURPOSE 

University  extension  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  modern 
university  endeavors  to  serve  the  entire  population  of  the  state;  it  is 
a  link  connecting  every  professor  and  instructor  in  the  university  with 
the  entire  citizenship  of  the  state.  Its  value  and  merits  are  not  its 
own  as  a  separate  department,  but  belong  to  the  university  as  a  whole, 
since  there  can  be  no  university  extension  unless  there  is  a  university 
to  be  extended,  and  the  almost  unlimited  service  which  university 
extension  can  render  keeps  pace  with  the  development  of  the  univer- 
sity. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  University  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
includes  six  departments: 

I.  Public  Discussion  and  Debate.  This  department  promotes 
and  assists  debating,  especially  in  rural  schools  and  farmers'  clubs. 
I  Bulletins  on  important  subjects  for  debate  are  issued,  giving  the  re- 
sults of  wider  reading  than  is  possible  to  the  average  citizen.  A  De- 
baters' Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice  and  Argumentation  and 
bulletins  on  "The  Initiative  and  Referendum,"  "Unicameral  Legisla- 

*0n  leave  of  absence,  1917-18. 
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tures,"  "Guaranty  of  Bank  Deposits,"  "Woman's  Suffrage,"  "Consolida- 
tion of  Rural  Schools,"  "Preferential  Primaries,"  "Government  Owner- 
ship of  Railways,"  "Single  Tax,"  "Workmen's  Compensation,"  "Sale  of 
Munitions  of  War,"  "Monroe  Doctrine,"  "Teachers'  Pensions,"  and 
"Compulsory  Arbitration"  have  been  published. 

These  bulletins  give  complete,  impartial,  and  authoritative  in- 
formation on  both  sides  of  important  public  questions.  More  than 
170,000  of  these  bulletins  have  been  issued.  They  have  been  used  by 
organizations  other  than  debating  clubs  in  Oklahoma,  and  there  has 
been  a  considerable  demand  for  them  in  other  states.  They  have  been 
sent  on  request  to  every  state  in  the  Union  but  two,  and  to  six  Cana- 
dian provinces,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Philippines,  Australia,  India,  and  Japan. 

II.  Correspondence  Study.  This  department  aids  those  who 
cannot  attend  the  university  to  avail  themselves  of  its  service.  By 
its  means  a  student  may  take  at  least  half  of  a  university  course 
while  remaining  at  home  and  engaging  in  gainful  occupations.  Stu- 
■dents  temporarily  compelled  to  leave  the  university  may  keep  up 
with  their  class  in  at  least  a  part  of  their  work.  By  attending  the 
Summer  Session  and  supplementing  it  with  correspondence  work,  many 
students  may  in  time  complete  a  college  course.  Graduate  students 
may  take  by  correspondence  some  hours  of  the  work  required  for  the 
master's  degree.  This  will  enable  many  superintendents  and  princi- 
pals to  advance  their  education  while  doing  their  life  work.  More 
than  700  courses  are  now  offered  by  this  department.  A  number  of 
courses  are  now  offered  from  the  university.  Among  them  are  Spanish 
(9  courses).  Mathematics  (8),  Education  (17),  Road  Construction  (3), 
Home  Economics  (3),  Biology  (2) ,  Shorthand  (1),  German  (7),  History 
(7),  Economics  (2),  English  (7),  Greek  (4),  Latin  (2),  Journalism  (3), 
Sociology  (2),  Philosophy  (2),  Government  (1).  The  service  of  this 
department  is  steadily  increasing. 

III.  Public  Infornnation  and  Welfare.  This  department  en- 
deavors to  furnish  information  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the  public 
welfare.  In  every  university  there  are  vast  accumulations  of  mate- 
rial for  Use  in  class  work  and  for  original  research.  This  depart- 
ment endeavors  to  make  this  available  to  the  entire  state.  The 
work  is  usually  carried  on  by  various  bureaus  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  apppropriate  department  of  the  university.  The  municipal 
reference  bureau  gathers  and  distributes  information  concerning 
municipal  matters  such  as  water,  Ught,  paving,  drainage,  sanitation, 
fire  protection,  cleaning,  policing,  parks,  amusements,  and  all  other 
matters  pertaining  to  municipal  management.  The  Oklahoma  Municipal 
League  has  combined  its  bureau  of  information  with  this  bureau.  A 
commercial  reference  bureau  gathers  information  concerning  every- 
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thing  pertaining  to  business,  commerce,  manufacturing,  markets, 
methods,  inventions,  and  everything  of  importance  to  business  men* 
The  bureau  of  social  center  development  aids  in  bringing  about  har- 
mony and  co-operation  in  communities  and  in  rendering  democracy 
more  efficient.  These  departments  are  not  new  institutions;  they 
merely  enable  the  state  to  utilize  what  it  already  has. 

The  ideal  of  the  Extension  Division  is  that  when  any  department 
of  the  university  sees  an  opportunity  to  render  some  special  and 
useful  service  to  the  state,  it  finds  in  the  Extension  Division  an 
organization  designed  to  assist  it. 

Another  activity  of  this  department  is  visual  instruction.  The 
department  furnishes,  especially  to  rural  communities,  illustrated 
lectures  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Lectures  have  been  secured 
and  printed  on  the  following  subjects:  Japan  (3),  India  (2),  Holy  Land 
(2),  Egypt,  Picturesque  Colorado  (3),  Washington  City  (2),  Wonders 
of  Our  West,  Trip  Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Minutes  (2),  Flower 
Forms  and  Colors  (3),  Animal  Coloration  (2),  New  Era  in  Rural  Life, 
New  Era  in  Rural  Schools.  South  America.  England  and  Scotland,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland  and  Italy,  Niagara  Falls,  Yellowstone  Park,  Keokuk 
Dam,  History  of  Shoes,  Panama  Canal,  Panama  Exposition,  Astron- 
omy, Mexico,  Hawaii,  Good  Roads,  Road  Construction,  Care  of  the 
Teeth,  Canadian  Pacific,  Trip  to  California,  Central  America,  Tuber- 
culosis. Soil  Improvement.  Silk  Industry.  Meat  Packing  Industry,  the 
Cire  of  Babies.  India  Rubber,  Constantinople,  and  a  few  others.  With 
the  aid  of  county  superintendents  these  lectures  have  been  given  2,730 
times  to  an  aggregate  of  398,500  people,  according  to  reports  received. 

Another  activity  of  this  department  is  community  music.  This 
department  keeps  music  instructors  in  the  field,  who  teach  for  two 
weeks  at  a  place,  endeavor  to  organize  the  musical  resources  of  the 
community,  and  to  estabhsh  a  musical  organization.  The  purpose  is 
as  much  sociological  as  musical.    It  will  not  be  continued  next  year. 

Under  this  department  several  conferences  have  been  held  at  the 
university.  The  object  is  to  focus  the  informational  resources  of  the 
state  upon  questions  of  public  importance.  Conferences  have  been 
held  on  Taxation  and  on  Rural  Problems.  Several  Merchants'  Short 
Courses  have  been  given,  directed  by  the  School  of  Public  and  Private 
Business.  A  Good  Roads  Conference  and  Short  Course  was  also  held 
under  the  leadership  of  the  College  of  Engineering.  Other  conferences 
will  be  held  as  means  permit. 

During  the  current  year  another  line  of  work  has  been  undertaken 
m  this  department  which  i«  designated  Current  Events  Study.  Fifteen 
current  topics  are  selected  and  current  events  are  studied  in  con- 
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liection  with  them.  The  service  has  been  received  with  considerable 
favor  but  the  results  are  not  yet  known. 

IV.  Extension  Lectures.  This  department  furnishes  lectures 
either  single  or  in  courses,  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Forty-five 
lecturers  from  the  faculty,  besides  various  musical  organizations,  are 
listed  for  service  in  this  field.  These  lectures  and  entertainments  are 
given  free  of  charge,  except  as  to  traveling  expenses.  The  University 
Orchestra,  University  Glee  Club,  and  other  musical  organizations  are 
available  for  concerts  under  the  direction  of  the  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts.  Special  concert  companies  are  also  made  up  consisting 
of  a  smaller  number  of  performers.  Such  companies  are  prepared  to 
give  entertainments  which  furnish  desirable  features  in  a  lyceum 
course. 

V.  Extension  Classes.  This  department  offers  a  number  of 
courses  particularly  for  teachers  in  the  various  towns  of  the  state 
The  syllabi  and  outHnes  of  the  courses  and  the  final  examination 
questions  are  furnished  by  the  university.  College  credit  is  granted 
for  work  done  in  such  courses  after  the  student  has  completed  some 
residence  work  at  the  university.  Twenty-five  such  classes  hav 
been  organized  this  year. 

VI.  High  School  Debating.  This  differs  from  the  department 
of  public  discussion  and  debate  in  that  high  school  debating  clubs 
are  composed  entirely  of  students.  The  same  debating  bulletins  are 
used  in  both,  and  briefs,  bibliographies,  and  other  information  are 
furnished  on  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  subjects.  This  depart- 
ment co-operates  with  the  department  of  public  speaking  of  the  uni- 
versity and  with  the  State  High  School  Debating  League. 

Traveling  Libraries 
Thirty-five  rural  and  fifteen  municipal  traveUng  libraries  are  now 
in  circulation,  the  former  comprising  seventeen,  and  the  latter  twelve 
books.  These  are  lent  to  any  school,  club,  or  community  for  two 
months  free  of  charge,  except  the  postage.  They  have  been  lent  to 
about  two  hundred  communities  during  the  past  year. 

During  the  past  year  the  total  correspondence  aggregated  21,650 
letters,  about  31,200  bulletins,  and  several  hundred  special  packages. 

The  most  that  can  be  done  here  is  to  outline  briefly  the  work  of 
this  division.  Full  particulars  will  be  furnished  on  application.  To 
save  labor  and  delay  all  inquirers  are  requested  to  address, 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION, 

Norman,  Oklahoma 
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OFFICERS 


Charles  William  Shannon,  A.  M.  Director 

George  Edgar  Burton,  A.  B  Assistant  Director 

Fritz  Aurin,  M.  A.         .         .         .         .      .      Field  Geologist 

Charles  William  Honess,  A.  M  Assistant  Geologist 

Frank  Gahrtz,  C.  E.  .         .         .         .         .  Draftsman 

*Verdi  Valentine  Waite,  M.  A.  .  .  Geological  Chemist 
+ISABEL  B.  Jones  Chief  Clerk 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  Oklahoma  Geological  Survey  was  established  in  1908.  The 
law  creating  it  located  it  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  The  objects 
and  duties  of  the  survey,  as  stated  in  the  law  estabhshing  it,  are: 

"First:  A  study  of  the  geological  formations  of  the  state  with 
special  reference  to  its  mineral  deposits,  including  coal,  oil,  gas,  as- 
phalt, gypsum,  salt,  cement,  stone,  clay,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  sand,  road 
building  material,  water  resources,  and  all  other  mineral  resources. 

"Second:  The  preparation  and  publication  of  bulletins  and  re- 
ports, accompanied  with  necessary  illustrations,  maps,  including  both 
general  and  detailed  descriptions  of  the  geological  structure  and  min- 
eral resources  of  the  state. 

"Third:  The  consideration  of  such  other  scientific  and  economic 
questions  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission,  shall  be  deemed  of 
value  to  the  people." 

The  survey  is  by  law  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  commission 
known  as  the  State  Geological  Commission,  composed  of  the  Governor, 
the  President  of  the  State  University  and  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  This  commission  appoints  the  director  and  has 
control  of  the  work  of  the  survey. 

Offices  and  Museunns 
The  offices  and  drafting  rooms  of  the  survey  are  at  present  in  the 
basement  of  the  library  building  at  the  university.  The  museum  is  in 

I     *Resigncd  January  1,  1918. 
'     +To  December  20,  1917. 
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the  basement  of  Monnet  Hall,  in  connection  with  the  historical  and 
ethnology  museum.  The  chemical  laboratories  are  temporarily  locat- 
ed in  DeBarr  Hall. 

Public  Lectures 
The  members  of  the  survey  staff  have  given  lectures  before  com- 
mercial clubs,  public  schools,  normal  schools  and  other  institutions  of 
the  state,  and  before  popular  audiences.  This  work  is  regarded  as 
educational.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  geological  investigations  the  mem- 
bers of  the  survey  staff  readily  obtain  a  large  amount  of  information 
which,  it  is  believed,  no  one  else  in  the  state  is  in  a  position  to  secure, 
and  since  this  knowledge  is  in  the  possession  of  the  state,  it  should  be 
communicated  to  the  citizens.  It  is  the  purpose  of  these  lectures  to 
impart  such  information  to  the  public. 

Mineral  Collections  for  High  Schools 

Many  of  the  high  schools  of  the  state  have  been  supplied  with  re- 
presentative mineral  collections  by  the  survey.  These  collections 
contain  about  sixty  specimens,  which  are  carefully  labeled  and  sent 
out  to  the  schools  of  the  state,  together  with  the  publications  of  the 
survey,  the  only  charge  to  the  schools  being  the  cost  of  transportation. 
Care  is  taken  in  the  preparation  of  these  collections  to  make  them  of 
special  value  to  teachers  of  physiography  and  geography. 

Field  Work 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  survey  in  1908,  field  investigations 
have  been  carried  on  practically  without  interruption.  The  work  of 
the  survey  from  1908  to  1912  has  been  included  in  the  biennial  re- 
ports for  1908,  1910,  and  1912.  The  detailed  work  which  has  been 
done  is  described  in  the  list  of  publications  and  information  con- 
cerning the  field  work  may  be  obtained  by  referring  to  this  hst. 

At  the  present  time  the  field  work  being  done  deals  with  a  study 
of  the  geological  conditions  in  general,  and  a  detailed  study  of  the  oil 
and  gas  fields  of  the  state,  the  building  stone,  road  materials,  and 
other  economic  products. 

Educational  Work 

Various  phases  of  educational  work  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  state.  The  survey  originated  as 
a  geological  and  biological  survey  of  Oklahoma  Territory.  In  the  reg- 
ular duties  the  members  of  the  survey  secure  a  large  amount  of 
material  and  information  concerning  the  natural  resources  of  the  state. 
This  information  is  given  to  the  citizens  of  the  state  through  articles 
in  the  newspapers  and  by  the  publication  of  circulars  and  bulletins. 

A  study  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  Oklahoma  was  begun  in  1912, 
and  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time.    A  preliminary  circular 
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was  issued,  giving  the  names  of  trees  and  shrubs  found  in  the  state  and 
the  localities  where  they  were  known  to  occur.  A  large  amount  of  data 
has  been  secured,  and  it  is  planned  to  publish  a  complete  report  with 
photographs  and  detailed  descriptions  of  all  species  found.  Specimens 
of  all  the  plants  Usted  are  secured  for  an  herbarium,  which  will  be  used 
as  a  checking  hst  in  the  preparation  of  the  report.  In  the  pr.ehminary 
circular  issued  there  are  probably  a  number  of  errors,  and  any 
additions,  corrections,  or  suggestions  which  will  be  of  value  for  the 
final  report  will  be  gladly  received.  It  is  of  special  importance  that 
a  careful  study  be  made  of  our  native  trees,  both  from  a  scientific  and 
an  economic  standpoint.  The  information  so  far  collected  has  been 
secured  while  carrying  on  the  regular  field  duties,  and  without  ad- 
ditional cost  to  the  state. 

A  bulletin  is  being  prepared  on  the  flowering  plants  of  the  state. 
Field  work  has  been  in  progress  for  more  than  three  years  and  most  of 
the  state  has  been  covered  in  collecting  the  material  for  this  report. 
The  manuscript  is  ready  for  the  press. 

Another  line  of  work  is  a  study  of  the  birds  of  the  state.  Special 
investigation  and  collecting  has  been  carried  on  in  practically  every 
county  in  the  state,  and  the  report  is  now  being  prepared  for  publica- 
tion. The  bulletin  will  be  of  much  worth  in  showing  the  economic 
value  of  the  bird  life.  It  will  be  especially  adapted  for  the  general 
public  and  for  use  in  the  schools  of  the  state. 

Other  special  bulletins  will  include  reports  on  the  Oklahoma  min- 
erals, Oklahoma  physiography,  and  related  subjects.  A  sectionized 
state  map  27  by  50  1-2  inches  has  been  published,  and  other  maps  of 
special  educational  value  have  been  printed. 

Publications  ,  • 

The  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  is  made  known  to  the  public 
chiefly  through  the  publication  and  distribution  of  its  printed  reports 
and  maps.  Only  a  Umited  number  of  the  various  reports  can  be  pub- 
lished, the  number  ranging  from  1,000  to  3,000  copies.  The  manner  of 
the  distribution  of  such  publications  cannot  readily  be  solved.  The 
policy  of  the  survey  has  been  to  send  publications  free  to  the  public, 
and  especially  to  citizens  of  the  state.  When  a  publication  is  issued, 
press  notices  are  mailed  to  individuals  and  to  all  the  leading  newspapers 
of  the  state.  In  this  way  a  large  number  of  the  people  of  the  state 
learn  of  the  publication,  and  those  interested  have  an  opportunity  to 
secure  such  reports  as  long  as  they  are  available. 

The  list  of  publications  given  below  shows  the  scope  of  the  work 
which  has  been  done  by  the  survey: 

Bulletin  No.  1.  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Mineral  Resources  of 
Oklahoma.    (Edition  exhausted.) 
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Bulletin  No.  2.  Rock  Asphalt,  Asphaltite,  Petroleum,  and  Natural 
Gas  in  Oklahoma.    (Edition  exhausted.)    Replaced  by  Bulletin  No.  19. 

Bulletin  No.  3.  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Arbuckle 
Mountains.    (Edition  exhausted.) 

Bulletin  No.  4.  Coal  of  Oklahoma.  Replaced  by  Bulletin  No.  35. 
Now  ready  for  the  press. 

Bulletin  No.  5.    Structural  Materials  of  Oklahoma.  Postage  5  cents. 


Director's  Report  and  Brief  Chapters  on  Twenty 

(Edition  exhausted.) 
Clays  and  Clay  Industries  of  Oklahoma.  Postage 


Bulletin  No.  6. 
Oklahoma  Minerals. 

Bulletin  No.  7. 
10  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  8.  Road  Materials  and  Road  Conditions  in  Oklaho- 
ma.   Postage  7  cents. 

BulletirhNo.  9.    Lead  and  Zinc  in  Oklahoma.    Postage  4  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  10.    Glass  Sand  in  Oklahoma.   Postage  4  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  11.    Gypsum  and  Salt  of  Oklahoma.  Postage  9  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  12.  Mineral  Waters  in  Oklahoma.  Replaced  by  Bul- 
letin No.  36.    (In  preparation.) 

Bulletin  No.  13.    Volcanic  Ash  in  Oklahoma.    Postage  6  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  14.  Asphalt  in  Oklahoma.  Replaced  by  Circular  No. 
5.    (More  complete  report  in  preparation.) 

Bulletin  No.  15.  Director's  Biennial  Report  to  the  Governor  with 
Mineral  Production  of  Oklahoma  from  1901  to  1911  as  Part  2.  Postage 
3  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  16.  Ponca  City  Oil  and  Gas  Field  Report.  Postage  2 
cents. 

Bulletin  No.  17.  Geology  of  East-central  Oklahoma.  (Edition  ex- 
hausted.) 

Bulletin  No.  18. 

Bulletin  No.  19. 
Postage  10  cents.    Part  II,  Petroleum  and 
by  Counties.    Postage  10  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  20.   Granites  of  Oklahoma.    Postage  5  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  21.  The  Neva  Limestone  in  Northern  Oklahoma. 
Postage  3  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  22.  Director's  Biennial  Report  for  1913-14.  Postage 
5  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  23.  The  Geology  and  Economic  Value  of  the  Wapa- 
nucka  Limestone.  Postage  5  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  24.  Geology  of  a  Portion  of  Northeastern  Oklahoma, 
Part  I;  Paleontology  of  the  Chester  Group  in  Oklahoma,  Part  II.  Post- 
age 5  cents. 


Report  on  Gushing  Oil  Field.    Postage  10  cents. 
Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas  in  Oklahoma,  Part  L 
Natural  Gas  in  Oklahoma 
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Bulletin  No.  25.  Bibliography  of  Oklahoma  Geology,  with  Subject 
Index.  Postage  5  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  26.  Lime  Resources  and  Industry  in  Oklahoma . 
Postage  5  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  27.    Geography  of  Oklahoma.    Postage  10  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  28.    Tripoli  Deposits  of  Oklahoma.    Postage  5  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  29.  Travertine  Deposits  of  Oklahoma.  Postage  5 
cents. 

Bulletin  No.  30.  Geology  of  the  Redbeds  of  Oklahoma.  Postage 
5  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  31.    Lead  and  Zinc  in  Oklahoma.    Postage  5  cents. 

Circular  No.  1.  Origin,  Scope,  and  Purpose  of  the  Oklahoma  Geo- 
logical Survey.    (Edition  exhausted.) 

Circular  No.  2.  Brief  Statement  of  the  Geological  History  of  Okla- 
homa.   (Edition  exhausted.) 

Circular  No.  3.  Oklahoma  Among  the  Southern  States.  Postage 
1  cent. 

Circular  No.  4.    Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Oklahoma.    Postage  2  cents. 

Circular  No.  5.  Rock  Asphalts  of  Oklahoo  a  and  Their  Use  in  Pav- 
ing.   Postage  2  cents. 

Circular  No.  6.  Plant  and  Animal  Life  in  Oklahoma.  Postage  5 
cents. 

Circular  No.  7.  Correlation  of  the  Oil  Sands  of  Oklahoma.  Post- 
age 3  cents. 

Circular  No.  8.  Methods  and  Costs  for  Drilling  Oil  and  Gas  Wells 
Postage  3  cents. 

Booklet:  Resources  of  Oklahoma  in  a  Pocket-book,  by  C.  W.  Shan- 
non.   (Edition  exhausted.) 

Handbook  on  the  Natural  Resources  of  Oklahoma.  Postage  2  cents. 
Maps:    Showing  oil  fields  of  the  state. 

Distribution  of  Oklahoma  minerals.    Postage  2  cents. 
Physiographic  map  of  Oklahoma.    Postage  2  cents. 
Progressive  geologic  map  of  Oklahoma  (small).  Postage 
2  cents. 

Geologic  map  of  eastern  Oklahoma.  Postage  2  cents. 
Structural  map  of  Gushing  oil  field.  Postage  2  cents. 
State  map  of  Oklahoma.    Postage  (folded)  3  cents; 

(in  tube)  10  cents. 
Note:    Blue  prints  can  be  furnished  from  special  state 
a-(l  county  maps. 


ROLL  OF  STUDENTS 


DEGREES  CONFERRED 
TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT 
JUNE  5,  1917 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
BACHELOR  OP  ARTS — 115 


■*Bessie   Louise  Acree 
Mice    Buckley  Alexander 
*Iris   Murl  Baughman 
Lawrence  Edgar  Beattie 
♦Hernando    Gordon  Bennett 
Edmund  Berrigan 
♦Helen    Louise  Biggers 
William   Grant  Blanchard 
♦Frank    R.  Bland 
Earl    David  Bonham 
♦Mabel  Noble  Bowman 
♦♦Elizabeth    Virginia  Boyd 
♦*Ebert  Elwynn  Boylan 
Otto    Adolph  Brewer 
Norman   Wright  Brillhart 
Florence    Eddy  Brooks 
Walter    S.  Burleson 
Anna   May  Butler 
Hazlitt    Bond  Caldwell 
♦♦♦Roscoe    L.  Christian 
Albert     Sidney  Clinkscaieb 
♦Margaret   Petraya  Coleman 
♦Mary   Eolian  Coppedge 
♦Nell  Cox 

Richard  M.  Dannenberg 
♦Homer   Barnes  Davis 
Hughes    B.  Davis 
♦♦Hazel  Davison 
Orville    A.  Disney 
George    Louis  Dougherty 
♦Izma    Pauline  Elledge 
♦Daniel    Webster  Emerson 
♦Roscoe  Evans 
♦Pauline    Eleanor  Fischer 
Edna  Foster 

♦♦♦   ♦Mary   Kathryn  Foster 
Daniel    Loy  Garrett 
Malinda  Blanche  Gibson 


♦Rosalie  Gilkey 
George  Leroy  Green 
♦Bennett    Hill  Griffin 
Ruby   Laura  Griffin 
♦Ethel    Lucile  Grove 
Eula  Hall 
Leona  Hall 
Will  Clarence  Herring 
Cecil    Rogers  Hickman 
John   Robertson  Huggins 
♦Violet    Ann  Hughes 
Richard   Lee  Huntington 
♦Charles   Elmer  Hutton 
Minta  Hutton 

♦**Montford    Tilford  Johnson 
Florence    N.  Keller 
♦Flossie    Woodard  Lackey 
♦♦♦Byron  Layton 
Winnie   Davis  Lewis 
♦Morris    Uberta  Lively 
Ruth  Lowe 
Hugh   James  MacKay 
James    Wyatt  Marrs 
Nell  McClure 

Ernest   William  McFarland 
Margaret  Michaelson 
♦Mary   Emelyn  Miller 
♦Lloyd   N.  Morrisett 
George    Dillon  Morgan 
Clarence   Verne  Nichols 
Grace   Augusta  Norris 
♦George    Aquilla   O'Neri  f 
Nellie    Hunt  Parsons 
Shelton    Williams  Part'^'i 
Harriet  Patrick 
♦Mary    Aline  Pelphrey 
Bertha    Marie  Peter 
♦Otho   Albert  Pettyjohn 


♦Received  also  the  Univensity  Teacher's  Life  Certificate. 
♦♦Received  also  the  Certificate  in  Journalism. 

♦♦♦Received  also  the  Certificate  in  Commerce  and  Industry. 
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♦Minnie   Eula  Potts 
Jesse    Lewis  Powers 
Claude   Edmond  Prudhom 
Thomas    Delley    Doma  Quaid 
*Claude  L.  Reeves 
*Mary  Reid 

***Ivin   Glenwood  Richardson 

Virgil   E.  Riddle 

♦Fletcher  Settle  Riley 

♦Neva    B.  Rogers 

Edith    Olive  Ross 

♦Luther  Russell 

Lewis    Spencer  Salter 

Hubert  Sheppard 

Audrey    Flitch  Shultz 

♦Ruth    Esther  Smith 

Lela  Stephens 

♦♦♦Daniel   Douglas  Stewart 

♦Harrison  Todd 

♦Ruth  Tolbert 


♦Andrew   Lewis  Tucker 
♦Ethel   lone  Turner 
♦Isabel  Unzner 
Hubert  Nicholas  Uri 
♦Grace  Vandiver 
Osie  Varnum 
Helena    Maude  Walker 
Robert    Scott  Walker 
♦♦♦J.  Barney  Whisenant 
Gordon  White 
Earle  V.  Whitwell 
♦Willie    M.  Willingham 
Edward    Bennett  Wilson 
♦May    Ella  Wilson 
Leland   Stanford  Winter 
♦♦Harold   Merle  Woods 
Mai    IsabeJ  Work 
Russell    Sage  Wyand 
John   Zink,  Jr. 


BACHELOR  OP  SCIENCE  IN  MEDICINE— 5 

James  A.  Bivens  •  John   Ellis  Souter 

Stratton    E.    Kernodle  B.  Fred  Woolsey 

Will    G.  Shultz 

♦Those  marked  with  the  asterisk  and  the  following  received 
also  the  University  Teacher's  Life  Certificate. 

Leonard  Leroy  Clifton 


SC?HOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  IN  PIANO — 6 
Vivian    Brengle  Harold  Giraeno 

Anna    May    Butler  Clio  Vest 

Grace   E.   Davenport  Minnaletha    Jones  White 

BACHELOR  OP  MUSIC  IN  VOICE — 1 
Olivia  Eda  DeMand 
BACHELOR  OP  MUSIC  IN  THEORY  OP  MUSIC— 2 
Carrie   Anne   Martin  Wilbert  Maynard 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

BACHELOR  OP  SCIENCE  IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING— 2 
Lawrence   Claud   Bernard  Dudley  H.  Jones 

BACHELOR  OP  SCIENCE  IN  ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING — 8 
Roy  Balyeat  Clifton    Marion  Mackey 

Arthur   E.    Erickson  Albert    M.  Pigg 

Elvin   Delph    Freeman  Homer   M.  Richards 

Gilbert   Nelson   Heller  Charles    Leo  Wolfe 

♦Received  also  the  University  Teacher's  Life  Certificate. 
♦♦Received  also  the  Certificate  in  Journalism. 

♦♦♦Received  also  the  Certificate  in  Commerce  and  Industry. 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING — 4 
-Claude    Ray   Bohrer  Willis    Monroe  Hott 

Oliver  J.   Hott  Eugene    William  Pembleton 


SOHOOL  OF  LAW 

BACHELOR  OP  LAWS — 17 


Theodore   D.  Adriance 
Adelbert  Brown 
Chauncey  Vernon  Crabb 
Walter  Linginfelter  Ditzler 
Henry     Marshall  Furman 
Harry    Lee    Stuart  Halley 
-Neil    Robert  Jolmson 
Frank    Everett  L.chlyter 
Charles    M.  Miles 


Lewis   Reavley  Morris 
Marion   J.  Northcutt 
John    Roy  Orr 
Louis  Austin  Reilly 
Charles    Luther  RofC 
Gordon  D.  Stater 
Charles    W.    Van  Eaton 
Victor    Martin  Wade 


SCHOOL  ( 
DOCTOR  OF 

James    Elston  Adams 
James    Garfield  Binkley 
Thomas    Madison  Boyd 
Harold  Clayton  Bradley 
Charles    Arthur  Brake 
Lawrence    Heard  Carloton 
Francis    Asbury  DeMand 
Walter  Dersch 
Mark    Willis  Gaymon 
Abram  Robert  Goodman 
John    Alexander  Guthrie 
George  Gano  Harris 

GRADUATE 

Tom  Cousins 
Edith  Croan 


P  MEDICINE 

MEDICINE— 24 

David    Jqlin  Herrington 
Henry   E.  Huston 
Henry   Lee  Johnson 
Benjamin   George  Jones 
Morris   Boise  Lhevine 
Charles    B.  McMillan 
Edward  A.  Morgan 
Simion   Ernest  Strader 
Frank  Thomason 
Duke    William  Vincent 
Lisby   Lucius  Wade 
James  C.  Well,  Jr. 

NURSE— 4 

Florence  Ethel  Lancaster 
M.    Edna  McKinnon 


SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PHARMACY— 3 
Claud   Edwin   Aikman  Earl  G.  Johnson 

Claude  Louis  Johnson 

PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMIST— 2 
Claude  Louis   Johnson  Earl    G.  Johnson 

PHARMACEUTICAL  GRADUATE — 8 

Maston    Henry    Clay  Walker    Bramblet  Jones 

William  Rofts  Gahring  Courtney  Achillis  Lisle 

Fredrick    Armond    Jackson  Donovan    D.  Mosher 

J^ugh    Jesse  Mack  Williams 
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GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

MASTER  OP  ARTS — 13 

Eva    Mav  Clifton 
John  Cullen 

Fred    Altamond  Dunning- 
Eva   C.    Barbara  Flitch 
Milton     Mack  Heath 
*Nelson   Bollinger   Heniy,  Jr. 
I  ucille  Johnson 


Hattie     Seale  Joplin 
*Edward    S.  McCabe 
*  Ba  rbara  Schlabach 
Hubert  Sheppard 
Micah    Pearce  Smith 
Verdi    Valentine  Waite 


SUMMER  CONVOCATION,  JULY  31,  1917 


THE  COLLEGE  OF 

BACHELOR 
Maurice  Guild  Ballinger 
Gladys    Aspasia  Barnes 
*Hazel    Mallory  Beattie 
*Allegra  Berrigan 
Marie  Bump 
Fred  Carl 
Henry  Carroll 
*Ruby   Blubaugh  Clifton 
Alfred  M.  Cockrell 
Opal   Winifred  Craine 
Floy  Valerie  Elliott 
*Nona  Bess  Friar 
=^^Allie    Mae  Gwinn 
*Ada    Freeland  Hanna 
*Irrna  Harrington 
•""Helen   H.  Hetlierington 
John    N.  Helmick 
*Hazel  Hilsmeyer 
Roy    Corder  Hinds 
Philip    Hughes  Hodnett 
Eugenia  Ktherine  Kaufman 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
OF  ARTS — 37 

*Edna    B.  Kelly 

William  C.  Lane 

Joshua    Bryan  Lee 

Ben   Parker  Lewis 

Clifford  Logan 

Eva  McGibony 

*Daniel     Frederick  Meyer 

Paul    Webster  Myers 

Arthur    H.  Parmalee 

*Frank     Robert  Pauly 

*Guine  Peach 

Ethel  Reading 

Esther  Redmond 

John  Parker  Richards 

*William    Brown  Schoggen 

*Juanita    Gladys  Scruggs 

Ethel     Mauuc  Smith 

Walter    C.  Snow 

Beulah  Taylor 

David  Morton  Warner 

Lucille  Westervelt 


BACHELOR  OP  SCIENCE  IN  MEDICINE — 2 

Reuben    Morgan     Hargrove  Egbert    Guy  Johnson 

SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

BACHELOR  OP  PINE  ARTS  IN  PAINTING — 1 

Ralph  Brownell  Shead 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

MASTER  OP  ARTS — 9 

Harvey  L.  Allen  Luther   AVesley  Kibler 

Marian   Stuart  Brooks  Ruth  Klinglesmith 

Beulah  Josephine   Hurst  Isaac   ElBier  Mott 

Charles  Elmer  Hutton  Neva  Rogers 

James  William  Dyer 
♦Received  also   the  University  Teacher's  Life  Certificate. 
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EXPLANATION:  Letters  and  figures  after  a  name  indicate 
which  school  or  schools  the  student  enrolled  in,  and  the 
amount  of  credit  earned.  A — Arts  and  Sciences;  E — Engineer- 
ing; F — Fine  Arts;  G — Graduate;  L — Law;     M — Medicine;  N  

Training   School   for   Nurses;    P — Pharmacy;    X — Extension;  C  

Correspondence. 

A  small  letter  "u"  after  the  name  of  the  school  'indicates 
that  the  student  is  unclassified,  that  is,  is  doing  special  work 
or  is  deficient  in  entrance  credits. 

The  figures  after  the  name  of  the  school  indicate  the  num- 
her  of  hours  credits  earned  in  that  school  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  second  semester.  Students  enrolled  in  more  than  one 
school  do  not  have,  in  most  cases,  the  sum  of  the  various 
credits  shown,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  courses  count  for 
credit  in  tw^o  or  more  schools,  and  are  thus  counted  twice. 

The  letters  and  figures  in  brackets  indicate  which  sessions 
the  student  was  enrolled;  i.  e.,  1 — first  semester;  2 — second  sem- 
ester; s — summer  session.  The  letter  "n"  indicates  that  the 
student  enrolled  for  the  first  time  in  the  university  in  the  ses- 
sion   immediately   following   the  "n." 

Third  and  fourth  year  medical  students  are  marked  "3rd" 
and  "4th." 

All  addresses  are   in   Oklahoma  unless   otherwise  indicated. 


Abbott,    Nathan    Wallace.    A    (nl)   Norman 

Abernathy,  Louise.   A  u   (nl);   C   (1)   Pulaski,  Tenn. 

Acree,    Bessie   Louise.    A    134    (s)   Norman 

Acree,    Jessye    E.    A    18    (s,l,2)   Norman 

Acree,  Maude.   A  86    (s)   Norman 

Adatns,   Ethel  N.   L  68    (1,2)   Bartlesville 

Adams,  Holman  Robert.  A  41   (s,l)   Broken  Bow 

Adams,    Sylba.    A   12    (nl.2)   Pryor 

Adamson,   Ida   Kate.   A   7«    (s)   Denton,  Texas 

Ahrens,  Mrs.  Francis  Scott.  A  u   (nl,2)   Sallisaw 

Aikins,  Mae  Edna  A  u  (ns,  1)   Fairfax 

Akev.j,    Fitzhugh    Lee.    A    21    (nl,2)   Woodford 

-Albers,    Reynold    L.    C    (nl)   Minco 

Aldrich,   Albert   A.   C    (nl)   Mill  Creek 

Alexander,    Mrs.    Alice    B.    G    (1,2)   Norman 

Alexander,    Carl   B.    E    34    (s,l)   Normnn 

Alexander,   Everett   T.   M   2nrl    (1,2)   Norman 

Alexander,    Frank   M.    G    20    (1,    2)   Norman 

Alexander,    lone   Ruth.    A   u    (s)  Norman 

Alexander,  Minerva  L.  F  u  (s)   Norman 

Alexander,    Truda    B.    A    9    (ns)   Guymoa 
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Alexander,  Virgil  Z.  A  50   (s,  1,2)   Norman 

Alford,   Annie   R.   A   54    (1,2)   Latta,    S.  C. 

Alkire,    Theodore    Lee,    A    (nl,2)   Bradley 

Allen,  Janet  Grace.  A  97   (s,l,2,);  Piano  3   (s,l,2)  Norman 

Allbritton,    Enos    L.    B    u    (ns,l)   Norman 

Allen,  Donald  M.  E  18   (nl,2)   Vian 

Allen,  Edna  A    G  8   (ns)   Chickasha 

Allen,  Harvey  L.  A  17    (s);  G  31   (s)   Tecumseh 

Allen,    Hattie.    A   79    (s,l,2)   Pawhuska 

Allen,    Mary    B    A    u    (ns)   Waukomis 

Allen,   Rose   Agnes.   F   u    (nl)   Norman 

Allison,    Dorothy    W.    A    (n2)   Oak    Park,  111. 

Altshiller,  Mrs.  Sophia  R.  G  11   (1,2)   Norman 

Ambrister,   Harry.   A   106    (s,l,2);   L   4    (1,2)   Norman 

Ambrister,  Irene.   F  16  Piano   8    Expression   (s,l,2)    .  .  .  .Norman 

Ames,  Charles  B.  Jr.  E  13   (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Amos,  Mrs.   Harry  E.   C   (n2)   Highland  Park,  Mich. 

Anderson,    Ann.    A    108  '  (1,2)   Ardmce 

Anderson,    Edward    B.    L    82    (1)   Duncan 

Anderson,    Edward    L.    C    (nl)   Ketchem 

Anderson,    Florence    E.    C    (nl)   Hobart 

Anderson,  Frank  C.  A  44    (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Anderson,  Irwin  E.  E  (nl,2)   Chickasha 

Anderson,    Lula.    A    u     (ns)  Chandler 

Andreskowski,    "Wenceslaus    T.    M    3rd    (1,2)   Shawnee 

Andrews,   Sylvan  H.  A  69    (1,2)  Byars 

Andrews,   William   E.    B    28    (1,2)   McAL-ster 

Antrim,    Tom    Glenn.    F    (n2);    B    (n2)   Moore 

Appelget,    Harold   A.    L    40    (1,2)   Woodward 

Arbuckle,  ^  Fulson.     A    u     (nl)   IMadill 

Archdeacon,  Margaret.  A  113    (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Armour,   Helen.   A   16    (nl,2);   F    (2)   Oklahoma  City 

Armstrong,  James  M.  B  77  (1,2);  A  86   (1,2)   Anadarko  j 

Armstrong,    John    N.    G    8     (ns)   Cordell 

Armstrong,     Pattie     H.     A     u     (ns)   Cnrdell 

Armstrong,     Willis.     A     30     (1,2)   Gotebo 

Arnold,    Calvin    D.    P    45    (1,2)   Lindsay 

Arnold,   Samuel   H.   A   16    (nl);   E   12    (2)   Cordell 

Arnold,  Mabel.  G  12   (s);  P  Voice  7   (s)   Clinton 

Arthur,  Patti  Joy.  F  48  Voice  38  Piano  16  (1,2)   Tulsa 

Ash,    Allie    Mae.    A    81    (1,2)   Frederick 

Ashbrook,    Mary    K.    C    (s,l)     .  .  . :  El  Reno 

Ashley,  Una.  N    (n2.)  Oklahoma  City 

Athey,    George    W.    A    11    (nl,^;»   Enid 

Atkisson,     Lcola.     F     n     (1)   Norman 

Atkisson,    Louise,    j"    h     (2)   Norman 

Atwood,  Bvaline.  A  48  (1);  F  36  Voice  8  (1,2)   ..Oklahoma  City 

Austin,   William   D.    C    (s,l)   Pauls  Valley 

Axley,    Hal.    P   u    (ns)   Nowata 

Back,  Hattie  G.  A  u   (ns)   Billings 

Baier,  Einma.  A  u  (s);  P  u  (s)   Edmond 
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Bailey,  Thos.  L.  A  u   (ns)   Chickasha 

Baines,    Sue.    A    25     (1)   Hennessey 

Baker,   Britton   R.   E   51    (1)   Watonga 

Baker,    Clara   Jane.    N    (1,2)   Okmulgee 

Baker,    Dan.    A    u     (ns)  Norman 

Baker,  Florence.  A  107   (s);  F  54  Expression  10   (s)   Durant 

Baker,  Kenneth  H.  A  12   (nl,2)   Wewoka 

Baker,  John  Ray.  A  u   (ns) ;  C   (1)   Loco 

Baker,  Mrs.  Louise  C.   A  71    (ns)   Norman 

Baker,    Minnie.    F    u    (s,2)   Norman 

Baker,    Mrs.    Minnie    V.    S.    A    u    (ns)   Duncan 

Baker,  Paul.  A  96  (s,l,2)   Norman 

Baker,    Mrs.    Paul.    A   u    (s,l,2)   Norman 

Baker,  Thad.  L  u   (1,2)   Ardmore 

Balcerkiewicz,   Frank  A.  S.  A  76   (s)   .....Red  Rock 

Baldridge,  George  W.  A  u  (ns)   Lexington,  Mo. 

Baldwin,    Mary    B.    A    53    (s,l)   Anadarko 

Balk,    Morris.    E    18    (nl,2)   Chickasha 

Ball,   Alice   H.   F   32   Piano    24    (1   ,2)  enawnee 

Ball,   Harold  H.   A   16    (nl,2)   ...Enid 

Ballew,   Frances  A.   A   61    (s)   Norman 

Eallinger,   Blanche  G.   F   38   Piano   24    (1,2)   Anadarko 

Balyeat,    Ray    M.    M    4th     (1,2)   Norman 

Barb,  Thomas  John.  M  41   (1,2);  A  51   (1,2)   Norman 

Barber,  Alfred  M.  L  12   (nl,2)   Mineral  Wells.  Texas 

Barber,    Claude.    A    69     (ns)   Morris 

Barber,   Mrs.   Martha  A.   A  u    (ns)   Morris 

Barbour,    Elzaida   B.    A    66    (s)   Norman 

Barbour,    John    B.    E    83    (nl,2)   Norman 

Barbour,    Kate.    G    8    (s,l)   Norman 

Barbour,   Marie.   A   u    (ns)  Norman 

Barbour,    Roberta.    A    u     (ns)   Norman 

Barclay,   James   R.   E   16    (nl,2)   Tonkawa 

Barker,  George  L.  E   83    (1,2)  Tecumseh 

Barnes,   Gladys   A.   A   126    (s)   Coyle 

Barnett,  Beryl.   A  104    (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Barr,  Hazel.   A  30    (1,2);   F  Voice   14    (1,2)   Hennessey 

Barr,   Katherine   A.   G   16    (s,l)   Chickasha 

Barr,  Mrs.  Lula  A.  A  121    (s,l)  Chickasha 

Barrett,    Jones    H.    A    22    (1)   Ryan 

Barrett,    Myrtle.    A    16    (nl,2)   Altus 

Bartlett,  Charley  F.  A  13   (nl,2)    Sapulp.?. 

Bartlttt,    E.    Lane.    F    7    Voice    22    (1,2)   Durant 

Barton,  Paul  D.  A  74    (1,2);   F  49    (1,2)   Perry 

Basham,  Alva  Bryan.  A  64   (s)   Shawiioe 

Bass,  Robert  M.  E  u   (nl,2)   -  Ramona 

Bassen,   M.    Orval.    G   16    (1,2);    E    85    (1,2)   Granite 

Bates,  Clarence  E.  A  90  (si, 2);  M  2nd  (1,2)   Norman 

Bates,    Rebecca.    P    u    (s)   Norman 

Battles,    Heber    P.    A    115     (s)   Muskogee 

Baucom,   Ezra   E.    A   7fi    (-);    C    (s,l)   McAlester 
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Bauer,    Evangeline.    A    51    (si, 2)   Oklahoma  City 

Baugh,  Howard  T.  A  12   (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Baugh,    Mildred    M.    A    u    (ns)   Marshall 

Baughman,    Robert    H.    A    46    (1,2)   Ponca  City 

Baxmeyer,  Edna  L.  A  72   (nl,2);   F  Expression    (2)  ....]S)ormaM 

Baxter,  John  H.   E   70    (s)  Bartlesvilie 

Beaird,  Chester  C.  A  u   (2)   Norman 

Beaird,  Thos.  M.  A  31   (s,l);  F  33   (s,l)  Norman 

Bean,  Denise.  A  u   (ns)   Alexandria,  La. 

Bear,    Mary   Z.    G   8    (ns)   Hinton 

Beardon,    Grace    A.    A    u    (ns)   Wagoner 

Beattie,   Hazel.   A   122    (s)   Oklahoma  City 

Beattie,    Lawrence    E.    L    40     (1,2)   Alva 

Beautaien,  Laura  Mae.  N    (1,2)   Nowata 

Beauchamp,    Grace    A.    X    (nl)   Anadarko 

Beavers,   Nellie  Mae.   F  u   (s)   Normaa 

Bechtold,    Earl    R.    E    42    (1)   Perry 

Beckett,    Hazel.    N     (1,)   Stigler 

Beckham,  Louise  M.  C  (nl)   Ashland,  Ky. 

Bedford,  Elizabeth  G.  F  42  Voice  24  (nl  !)         .  .  .OV'z    ma  Cil:v 

Eeeson,  Qlrich  R.  A  44   (s)   RcSxx  y'>rings 

Begley,  Gwendolyn  K.  A  56   (si, 2)   rv  irman 

Begley,    Jay    Bryan.    A    u    (s)   Fr.  derick 

Behne,   Joe  C    A  64    (s)   Mountai        it.  v 

Behne,  Tom  D.  A  68   (s) ;  L   (1)   Mountain  Tiew 

Beland,     L.     John.     A     (nl)   Guthrie 

Bell,  Elizabeth.  A  u   (1)   Norman 

Bell,    Fannie   Inez.    A   45    (1,2)   Muskogee 

Bell,    Nettie    M.    A    9    (ns)   Chickasha 

Bell,    Olin    G.    C    .(s,l)   Pocasset 

Bell,    Robert   J.    A   13    (nl,2);    C    (s)   Red  Rock 

Bellmon,   Alta  E.    A   70    (1,2);   C    (s)  Red  Rock 

Bellmon,  Cora  E.  A  u   (ns)   Red  Rock 

Belt,    Joseph    S.    L    68     (1,2)   Temple 

Belt,    Loretta    F.    A    64    (1,2)   ,  Temple 

Benbow,    Cecile.    C    (ns,l)   Fairview 

;i^€  :ge,  George    G.   A   3    (1*1,2)   Norman 

Benge,  Utley  N.   E   6    (ns,l)   Norman 

Bennett,     Anna.     C     <al)   Foss 

Bennett,   Clayton  .1.   M   3rd    (1,2)   Norman 

Bennett,  Henry  G.  C    8    (s)   Hugo 

Benson,    Richard    W.    .\    16    (nl,2)   Sai»uipa 

Benton,  Joseph  H.  A  50   (si, 2);  F  Voice  16   (si, 2)   Sayre 

Bentley,'  Holeti    G.    A    u    (ns)   Tecumseh 

Berg,  Helen  W.  F  26  Voice  8  (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Berger,  Walter  R.  C    (1)   Baitlesville 

Berrigan,  Allegra.  A  118   (s)   Norman 

Berrigan,    Ruth.    A    116     (s)   Norman 

Berry,  Cora  Elida.  F  74  Voice  46  Piano  47   (1,2)   Pawnee 

Berry,  Ethel  J.  G  8   (ns)   Pawnee 

Bcrrv,   George   L.   L  40    (1,2)   Pond  Creek 
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Berry,    Marie    L.    A    86    (s)   Norman 

Beshirs,    Eddith.     A    u     (ns)   El  Reno 

Bessent,   Edna.   A   44    (1,2)   Norman 

Bethell,   Vivian    W.    A    48    (1,2)   Pryor 

Bevill,  Burnie  L.  E  (n2);  P  (n2)   Guymon 

Beyer,    Raymond    H.    A    42     (nl,2)   ,  Guthrie 

Bible,    Ruth    E.    A    3    (s,l)   JNormau 

Bible,  Lano  R.   A  91    (s)   Xcrman 

Bickel,    Dewey.    A    16    (nl,2)   Enid 

Bicking,    Lewis    J.    L    40    (1)   McAlester 

Bierbower,   Altha  L.   G   5    (ns)   ^.Braman 

Bierer,   A.   Gordon   C.   A   16    (nl,2)   Gutlirie 

Bierer,   Louise.    A   105    (1,2);    F    (2)   Gutlirie 

Big-g-ers,  Jesse  D.  E  116  (1,2)   Norman 

Bigler,  Florence.  A  56   (s,l,2)   Norman 

Big-ler,    Oscar.    E    36    (1,2)   Norman 

Bills,   Mrs.   Alice  M.   F   u    (1)   Nor  man 

Bishop,  Homer  H.  A  60   (ns)   '  Sem.nole 

Biswell,  Albert  M.   A  u   (s);   C   (1)   Oluftee 

Blachly,  Edward  H.  A  u   (nl,2)   Norman 

Black,  Alice  M.   A   102    (1,2)   Okeene 

Black,   Chauncey   H.   A   82    (1)   Norman 

Black,  Ora  A.  A  69   (s)  Camargo 

Blackard,    Joe    V.    A    7    (nl,2)   Muldrow 

Blackert,  Carl  F.  A  40   (1,2);  E   (2)   Norman 

Blackert.  Helen  I.  G  4   (s);  F  Voice   (s) ;  C   (s,l)   Norman 

Blackert,    Kathryn.   A    114    (s,l,2)   ...Norman 

Blackwell,    Bonnie.    A    69    (s)   Norman 

Blaine,    Thomas    R.    A    91    (s)   t'letcher 

Blair,    Florence.    N    (1,2)   Osu,v°' 

Blair,   John  V.   M   1st   (1,2);   C    (2)   Osafre 

Blake.   Bardwell,   L   12    (nl,2)   El  iieno 

Blakely,   Mrs.    Lille    P.    A   u    (ns)   Antiors 

Blakely,  Thurston  A.  A  8   (nl)   C>l;mulg-ee 

Blakely,   William   A.    A    9    (ns)   Antlers 

Blanchard,    John    B.      ;    37    (1)   Purceil 

Blanchard,  Lela.  A  21    (1,2)   Noble 

Blanton,    William    P.    C    (s,l)   Headrick 

Bleakmore,  Robert  W.  A  u   (n8)   Oklahoma  City 

Bloodworth,  Jessie  A.   C   (1)   Hartshorne 

Bogo,  Olga.   F   44   Piano   30    (s)   Norman 

Bode,   Theodore   J.  E   63    (1,2)   Norman 

Bodovitz,  Felix  j-.    A  16    (nl,2)   Ardmore 

Bodovitz,    Volliv    J.    A    58    (1,2)   Ardmore 

Bogan,    LeRoy   F.    C    (.1)   Foyil 

Bolyard,    Russel.    A    23     (2)   Lindsay 

Boone,  James  B.  A  16   (nl,2)   Ardmore 

Borecky,   Lumire   G.   A   7    (nl,2)   Oklahoma  iCty 

Bose,    Jogendra    C.    P    u    (nl,2)   Calcutta,  India 

Bosworth,   Harold   W.    A    18    n,2)   Oklaboma  City 

B«urke,  Arthur  M.  E  14   fi,2),  A  13   (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 
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Bousfield,    James.    E    (n2)   North    Adams,  Mass. 

Bowden,    Katherine    F    u    (ns)   Purcell 

Bowen,    Martha    S.    N    (1)   Temple 

Bower,    Paul    E.    A    16    (nl,2)   musKogee 

Bowersox,    Jacob    H.    C    (nl)   Chickasha 

Bowles,    Arthur    G.    C    (1,2)   Broken  Arrow 

Bowles,   Ray  M.   A  48    (1,2);   F  Voice    (2)   Mounds 

Boyack,   Leojean.   N    (2)   Oklahoma  City 

Boyce,    Anna    E.    A    42    (1,2)   Carmen 

Boyce,   Wallace.   A   16    (nl,2);   F   Violin    (2)   Carmen 

Boyd,    Henrietta    W.    A    (nl)   Oklahoma  City 

Boydston,  Reuby  J.  A  16    (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Boydstun,    Quince    B.    L    35    (1,2)   Caddo 

Boylan,  H.  Elaine.  A  89   (1,2);  F  Expression  4   (1)   Miami 

Boyle,  Charles  R.  E  30   (1)   Mangum 

Boyle,   Dorsey  A.   A   40    (1,2)   Anadarko 

Boyle,   George   R.   A   16    (nl,2)   San   Benito,  -  Texas 

Boyle,   James   P.   A   49    (1)   San   Benito,  Texas 

Erackkeen,    Don    L.    A    u    (ns)   Clinton 

Eraden,    Samuel    D.    A    32    (1)   Enid 

Bragg,    Altoerta.    F    u    (n2)   Norman 

Brainardj    Marjorie    M.    A    112    (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Brandon,  Otto  D.  P  17    (nl,2)  Tahlequaa 

Brandt,    Joseph.    A    16    (nl,2)   Tulsa 

Branson,   Randall  C.  A  36    (1,2);   P  4    (1)   Oklahoma  City 

Bra.shear,-  Mrs.   Pearl  B.   A  u   (ns)   Oklahoma  City 

Brattain,   Carl   Larue.   E   49    (1,2)   Pond  Creek 

Brauer,   Hannah   E.   A  114    (s,l)   Norman 

Brauer,    Margaret.    F    u    (ns)   Norman 

Brauer,   Marie   E.    F   u    (s)   Norman 

Braugh,    Donald    D.    E    19     (nl,2)   Wanette 

Brauser,  Geor-ge  J.   E    (n2)   Drummond 

Bray,  Alpheus  C.  A  u  (s) ;  C  (1)   Choctaw 

Bray,    Sidney    C.    C    2     (nl)   Marlow 

Brecheisen,  Evelyn  J.  A  36  (nl);  F  36  Voice  16  (1,2)  .  .Muskogee 

Breeding,  Corir.ne.  A  112   (1);  C   (1)   Oklahoma  City 

Breedlove,   Charles   W.   A   20    (1)   Muldrow 

Brendle,    Clema.    A    u    (s)   Norman 

Bretch,    Duella    M.    G    2     (s)   Hobart 

Eretch,    Ruth    W.    A    81     (1,2)   Hobart 

Brett,  Rebecca  W.  F  5  Piano  10   (s,l,2)  Norman 

Brett,    Rutherford   H.   A   72    (s)   Norman 

Brewer,    Ceylon.    L    5    (nl,2)   Muskogee 

Brewer,    Frank.    A    u    (ns)   Norman 

Brewer,    Lola.    A    48    (1,2)   Heavener 

Brewster,   Clinton   O.    A   40    (1,2)   Anadarko 

Brice,    Ray    H.    E    13    (nl,2)   Geary 

Bridal,    Velvie.    P    43    (1.2)   Marshall 

Briscoe,  Glenn  O.  A  16   (nl,2);  E   (2)   Norman 

Brock,    Eva.    C    (s,l)   Oklahoma  City 

7'.    '    man,   Hiram  L.   M   2nd    (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 
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BrocKway,  Edna  J.  A  102    (s,l,2)  Norman 

Brockway,  Erdice  R.   E   17    (nl,2)   Norman 

Brodie,  Jeweldean.  F  55  Expres.  22  (1,2);  A  55  (s,l,2)  ..Norman 

Bronaugh,    Leonard    W.    A    (nl)   Hugo 

Bronaugh,    Wayne.    A    16    (nl,2)  Hugo 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Bee  C.  C   (1)   Oklahoma  City 

Brooks,    Berenice.    A    u    (ns)   Norman 

Brooks,  C.  Ray.  A  13    (nl,2)    Erick 

Brooks,    Dorothy.    A    41    (s)   Norman 

Brooks,   Florence   E.   G   17    (s);   C    (1)   Shawnee 


Marian  S.  G  32    (s)   Norman 

C    Leonard.    M    1st    (1,2)   Geary 

Dora.    A    24    (s)   Norman 

Brown,   Edatha   R.   A   106    (s,l,2)   Madlll 

Brown,    Ernest    E.    C    (s,l)   Erick 

Ernest   R.    L   12    (nl)   '  Pryor 

Fred    H.    A    (nl)   Billings 

Brown,   Gladys  W.   F   29   Voice   6    (s)   :.. Tulsa 

Brown,  Gussie  D.  A  u   (ns)   Amity,  Ark. 

Brown,    Harry    L.    E    u  (1)   

u  (ns)   


Brooks, 
Brown, 
Brown, 


Brown, 
Brown, 


Brown,  Hope.  A 

Brown,  Howard  E. 

Brown,  Jessie.  A 

Brown,  Joseph  A. 


.Comanche 
.  .Marsden 


A   16    (nl,2)   Qklahoma  City 


u     (ns)   Norman 

L    40    (1,2)   .  .Hartshorne 

Brown,  Mary  D.  A  60   (ns)   Ft.  Gibson 

Brown,   Melrose.   A  12    (nl,2);   F   14    (1)   Oklahoma  City 

Brown,    Nauvie.    A    29    (s)   Norman 

Brown,    Opal.    A    u    (ns)  Marsden 

Brown,   Troy   R.   L   13    (1)   Goodweil 

Brown,    Virginia.    C    (nl,2)   Sayre 

Brown,    Mrs.    Virginia.    A    109    (1,2)   Duncan 

Brown,    William    C.    E    18    (nl,2)   Hobart 

Brown,    Winnie.    A    u    (ns)   Norman 

Browne,    Howard    S.    M    61    (2)   Norman 

Brundage,  Carl  L.  M  2nd   (1,2);  A  63    (1,2>    ,  Thomas 

Brunsteter,   Delia.   A  73    (ns);   C    (1)   Alva 

Bryan,    Noble.    A    87    (1,2);    C    (2)  Vian 

Bryson,    Sibley    F.    A    39    (nl,2)   Medford 

Buchanan,    Frances    R.    F  54  Violin  70  Piano  4  (s,l, 2)  NcnT'c^n 

Buchanan,  James  S.  Jr.  A  u   (ns)   Norm  n 

Buckingham,    Lillian.    A   2    (n2)   Okeena 

Endlong,    Margaret.    F    u    (ns)     ,   Pawhuska 

Budlong,   Mrs.   Rose.   P   u    (ns)  Pawliuska 

Bufflngton,    Nannie   J.    A   u    (ns)   Chapel 

Bullard,    Fred.    A    16    (nl,2)    '.  Norman 

Bullard,    Ray    E.    A    16    (nl,2)   Norman 

Bumgardner,    Ralph    O.    A   u    (nl)   Nardin 

Bumgarnex',    Grace    L.    A    u    (s)   Norman 

Bump,    Marie.    A    123    (s)   Oklahoma  City 

(ns)   Kingston 

67    (1,2)   Comanche 


Bunch,  Eunice.  G  6 
Bunch,    Sellers    N.  A 
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Bundy,    Henly    C.    A    64    (1)   Stillwater 

Burch,    Ina    F.    A    8     (ns)   Muskogee 

Burchflel,   Beryl   E.   A   16    (nl,2)   ....Oklahoma  City 

Burckhalter,   James  B.   L,   13    (nl)   Muskog'ee 

Burford,    Clarence    P.    A    12     (nl,2)   Lindsay 

Burger,    Ernest    L.    C    (nl)   Billings 

Burger,   Ivan   L.   P   32    (1)   Oklahoma  City 

Burk,    Delia.    F   6   Piano    6    (nl,2)   Henryetta 

Burke,    Billie    E.    F    u    (nl)   Purcell 

Burke,    Mary    E.    F    u    (nl,2)   Norman 

Burns,    Chas.    P.    P    u    (ns)   .  .Altus 

Burns,   John   C    A   u    (ns)   Hanna 

Burns,    Louis    P.    A    u    (nl)   Golden    City,  Mo. 

Burress,  Alice  M.  F  44  Voice  42  Piano  32    (1,2)   Tonkawa 

Burress,    William    A.    A    28    (1)   Tonkawa 

Burris,    Emily.    F    (nl)   Norman 

Burris,    Lemuel    C.    E    (nl)  Norman 

Burroughs,   Jessie  M.  A   16    (nl,2)  Sapulpa 

"  Burrus,    Beatrice.    A    122    (s,l,2);    G    (2)  Boswell 

Burt,    Allie    K.    A    3     (ns)   Alex 

Burton,    Calvin    L.    C     (nl)   Enterprise,  Kan. 

Burton,  Edgar  L.  A  u  (s)  ;  X  (1)   Oklahoma  City 

Burton,    John    F.    A    115     (1,2)   Lawton 

Burton,    Mary.    A    79    (ns,l,2);    F    Expression    (2)   Tulsa 

Burton,    Mrs.    Mildred    A.    A    u    (ns)   Norman 

Burwell,    Bess.    A   u    (ns)   Wewoka 

Busby,    William   W.    E    87    (1,2)   Norman 

Bush,  Geneva.  A  15   (ns,l,2);  F  Expression   (2)    ....Pauls  Valley 

Bush,   M.   Bereniece.   A   119    (s,l)   Pauls  Valley 

Butler,    Anna   May.    G    4    (s)  Norman 

Butler,     Bess.     A    30     (s)   Norman 

Butler,  Mrs.   B.  L.  F  u   (n2)   Oklahoma  City 

utler,     Ethel.     A    u     (ns)     .  .   '  Madill 

Butler,    Forrest    L.    A    u    (s)  Mangum 

Puller,    Milton    C.    C    (1)   >•  Mangum 

Butler,    Ruth.    A    u    (ns)   Stilwell 

But:  ram,    Carrie.    F    86    Piano    14     (1,2)   Norman 

Butts,    John    H.    Jr.    C    (nl)   Asher 

Puxion,  Louise  E.  A    (2)   Oklahoma  City 

Bymaster,    Harold.    A    u    (1)   .Norman 

Byrd,    Laura    J.    C     (nl)  Bartlesville 

Byrne,   Cassius   A.   E   16    (nl,2)   Ardmore 

Byrnes,    James    W.    A    u    (1)   Sapulpa 

Cabiness,   Florence   C.   F  u    (ns)  Granite 

Cad<'ell,-  Hey  wood    N.    P    (nl)   Granite 

nzifttt^y,  Mary  T.  A  55   (s)   Oklahoma  City 

Jahfill,    Tealj.     \    u     (s)   Norman 

Caldwell,    Beulah.    A    38    (s)   Wheatland 

Caldwell,    Esther    M.    A    u     (nl)   Guthrie 

Caldwell,    KtheritT  .    C    (nl)   Loveland 

Calhoun,    Marjorie    A.    F    v    (1,2)   Purcell 
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Callohan,    J.    Stanley.    A    10    (nl,2)   Wilburton 

Cameron,   Margaret.    A   u    (ns)   Norman 

Camp,   Eula.   A   u    (ns)   Norman 

Campbell,   Faith.   G  16    (s)   Oklahoma  City 

Campbell,    Irma   E.   A    82    (s)   Norman 

Campbell,  John  McKoy.  A  82    (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Cantrell,    John    H.    A    48    (1,2)   Vinita 

Cantrell,  Kate.  N   (n2)   Oklahoma  City 

Caples,    Altha.    A    72    (s)   Laverne 

Capps,  Orville  J.  A  u   (ns)   Kenton,  Tenn. 

Capshaw,   Naoma  M.   A   64    (s,l)    Norman 

Carder,    Mrs.    Alta    L.    C     (s,l)   Cordell 

Cardwell,  George  D.  A  24    (1)   Granite 

Carl,   Faith   I.    A   7    (ns)  ;    F   9    (s)   Enid 

Car],   Fred.   A  120    (s) ;   C    (s,l)    Davidson 

Carl,    Helen    G.    A    4    (ns)   Enid 

Carr,    William    A.    M    4th    (1,2)   Mangum 

Carrell,    Owen    G.    C    (nl)   Sulphur 

Carroll,    Henry.    A    135    (s)   Gotebo 

Carroll,   R.  Eiice.   A  12    (nl,2)   Grandfield 

Carson,    Lucile    K.    A    40  (s, 1,2) ;  F  44  Expression  14  (s, 1,2)  .Norman 

Carter,    Catherine   M.    A    4    (ns)   Wakita 

Carter,    Emery    W.    A    112    (1,2)   Pryor 

Carter,    Roy.    C     (nl)   El  Reno 

Gary,    Earl    E.    P    u    (nl)   Piedmont 

Gary,   John    I.    A   78    (1,2)  Okmulgee 

Case,    Ruth    M.    A    44    (1,2)  Maud 

Caskey,    Glenn    A.    A    48    (nl,2)   Billings 

Casper,    Stark   M.    A    37    (1,2)   Okeene 

Casselberry,   Grover   J.   X    (1)   Oklahoma  City 

Castles,    Addie    L.    A    16    (nl,2)   Blair 

Castles,    Mary    J.    A    80     (1,2)   Blair 

Catlett,    Stanley    B.    A    48    (1,2)  Weleetka 

Cavanaugh,    William   J.    M    2nd    (1,2)   Leesville,  La. 

Chadwick,    Beulah   D.    X    (nl)   Oklahoma  City 

Chadwick,    Fern.    X    (nl)   Oklahoma  City 

Chadwick,    Grace    W.    X    (1)   Oklahoma  City 

Chalmers,    William    E.    C    (s,l)  Justin,  Texas 

Chancellor,    E.    Randolph.    E    18    (nl,2)   Norman 

Chaney,    Mrs.    Margaret    R.    A    u    (s)   Tecumseh 

Chapman,   George  H.  C   (s,l)   Oklahoma  City 

Chatterjee,  Surendra  N.  M  3rd  (1,2);  C  (1)   Calcutta,  India 

Cheadle,    Graham    F.    A    13     (1)   Norman 

Cheadle,    John    A.    F    u    (ns,2)   Norman 

Cheatwood,    Thomas    W.    P   u    (n2)   Norman 

Chenault,   Martha.   A  u    (s);   F   u    (s)   Tulsa 

Cherry,    Margaret   E.    A    64    (nl,2)  Ardmore 

Childress,    Dora    D.    A    u    (s)   Norman 

Chllds,    Cecil    C.    A    u    (ns)   Norman 

Chism,    Hazel    E.    A    16    (nl)   Altus 

Choate,    I.sabel.    A    u    (s)   Pryor 
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Christian,    Colonel    L.    A    75    (s)   Manitou 

Christopher,   Ernest   R.   P   32    (2)   Arapano 

Clark,    Audley    E.    C    (s,l)   Pauls  Valley 

Clark,    Edith    M.    G    8    (ns)   El  Reno 

Clark,    Frank    T.    C    (nl,2)  Guymon 

Clark,    Grace.    A    82     (ns,l,2)  Comanche 

Clark,    Lucy    J.    A    110     (1,2)   Chelsea 

Clark,    Warren    C.    E    (n2)   '.  Hobart 

Clarke,    Adra.    A    39    (s,l,2);    F    35    (s)   Norman 

Clarke,    Carl    W.    A    121    (1)   Henryetta 

Clarke,    Donald     G.    A     (nl)   Henryetta 

Clarke,   Geneva  A.   F   52   Piano   42    (s,l,2)   Norman 

Clarke,    Malta.    A    9    (ns)   Norman 

Clearwater,     Cleo.     A    u     (ns)   Snyder 

Clements,    Reginald    B.    A    7    (nl,2)    .,  Lindsay 

Clifton,    DeEtte    F.    A   95    (s,l,2);    C    (s,2)   Okmulgee 

Clifton,    Leonard    L.    G    8    (1)   Norman 

Clifton,   Mrs.   Ruby   B.   A   126    (s);   G    (1)   Norman 

Cline,   Olive.   A   26    (ns);    C    (1)   Duncan 

Cloninger,    Hugh    P.    A    45    (s)  Tulsa 

Cloughley,    Florence.    F    u    (nl)   Ringling 

Clouse,    Oles    L    A    53    (1)   ,  Shawnee 

Glowers,    Anna    S.    A    u    (nl)   Okemah 

Clowers,    Caswell    F.    A    31    (s)   Bearden 

Clowers,    Ollie   B.    F   41    Voice    4    (s)   Okemah 

Clowers,    Otie    E.    A    58    (s,l,2)   Okemah 

Cloyd,   Richard   H.   A   104    (s,l);   C    (s)   V^eatherford 

Coats,  Gladys.  A  53   (s,l,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Coates,    Mary   L.    A    u    (ns)   Oklahoma  City 

Cobb,    Randell     S.    L    40    (1,2)   Wewoka 

Cochran,    Roy    L.    M    3rd    (1,2)   Durant 

Cochrell,    Max.    A*    72     (nl)   Guthrie 

Cocke,    S.    Bentley.    A    48    (1,2)   Hugo 

Cockrell,    A.    M.    A    124    (s)   Neosho,  Mo. 

CofCman,   Carrie  W.   F   70   Piano   68    (1)   Holdenville 

Cohen,   Milton.   E   16    (nl,2));'  F  Violin    14    (nl,2)  ....Muskogee 

Coil,  Josephine.  A  107    (s,l,2);   F  66    (1)   Oklahoma  City 

Coker,   Jonnie   L.   A   u    (ns)   Mountain  View 

Colbert,    Madaline    C.    F    30    Piano    20    (1,2)   Ardmore 

Colcord,  Mrs.  Frances  C.  F  u   (1)   Oklahoma  Citty 

Colcord,   Sidney   F.   A  12    (s,l)   Oklahoma  City 

Cole,    Brvie    N.    E    u    (1,2)   Norman 

Cole,^  Freta    M.    A    50    (s,l)   Norman 

Cole.'  Isabel   H.    A   u    (ns)    Stigler 

Cole,    Mamie    L.    A    u    (s)  Jefferson 

Collier,    Estelle    F    10    Piano    8    (nl,2)  Sparks 

Collier,    James    V.    E    19     (nl,2)   Norman 

Collier,    Trannie   L.    A    72    (s);    C    (s)   Durant 

Collums,    earner    G.    A    84    (nl,2)   Stilweli 

Conkling,    Russell    C.    A    16    (n],2)   Norman 

Conlan,  Lottie.  A  110   (1,2)    .;  Oklahoma  City 
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Conner,     Eunice.     P     (nl)   Harrah 

Conner,    Lon    Jay.    E    6    (nl,2)   Vinita 

Conner    Maude.    A    72     (nl,2)   Vinita 

Conner,    Roy    B.    A    68    (ns)   Tahlequah 

Conneway,   Retta  M.   A  122    (1);   F  Cornet   4    (1)   Guthrie 

Conneway,  Ruby  R.  F  60  Voice  40  Violin  7  Piano  16  (1,2)  

 Guthrie 

Connor,     Mary    A.     A     70     (1,2)   Purcell 

Conrad,    Ross   O.    L    50    (1)   Rankin 

Conwill,    Fred    F.    A    12    (nl,2)   Optima 

Cook,  .Tolin  W.  A  u   (ns,l,2)   Muskogee 

Cook,   Louise.   F  38   Piano   4   Clarinet    (nl,2)   Checotah 

Cook,  Loy  Edwin.  A  u    (ns)   Oklahoma  City 

Cook,    Mary    E.    A    u    (ns)  Morris 

Cooke,    Paul.    A    16    (nl,2)    Norman 

Cooley,    Ben    H.    M    2nd    (s,l,2)   Norman 

Cooley,    Blanche    M.    F    57    (1,2)   Norman 

Cooley,   Sue  M.   N   (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Cooney,    Audrey    Edna.    A    u    (ns,l)   Tonkawa 

Cooper,    Beulah    B.    N    (1)   Bristow 

Cooper,    Merle    L.    E    11     (nl,2)  Enid 

Cooper,    Norval    .T.    A    u     (ns)   Gould 

Coover,    Elsie    G.    A    120     (s)   Pryor 

Copeland,    Fayette    Jr.    A    103     (1)   Sulphur 

Copeland,    Lela    S.    A    116    (1,2)   Sulphur 

Copeland,    M.    Caroline.    A    (n2)   Sulphur 

Coppedge,  Mary  E.  G  4   (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Corbett,    Louis    B.    A    16     (nl)   Norman 

Corbin,    Dessie    Mae.    A    u    (ns)   Hastings 

Cordell,    J.    William.    C    (s,l)   Guthrie 

Cornelius,    Emmet   D.    G    20    (s)   Norman 

Gotten,    David    H.    L    80     (1)   Hickory 

Gotten,    M.    Eleanor.    A    u    (ns)   Tecumseh 

Cottingham,     Virgil     E.     A     71     (ns)   Ada 

Cotton,    Doyle    W.    A    58     (nl)   Enid 

Couch,     Flournoy     B.     A    70     (1,2)   Tahlequah 

Council,    Irene.    A    18    (s,l,2);    F    Piano    4    (1,2)   Norman 

Council,  Mamie.  A  68   (ns);   F  42  Voice  4    (ns)   Norman 

Council,    Pauline.    F    38    Piano    26    (s)   Norman 

Courtney,    Howard.    E     (2)   Copan 

Courtright,    Miles    A.    G    (s) ;    C    (1,2)  Panama 

Cousins,    Sophronia.    A    16    (n,l,2)   Goodwell 

Coutre,     E.     John.     A     8     (ns)   .'  Hinton 

Covey,    Russell    R.    C     (nl,2)  Prague 

Cox,    J.    D.    Jr.    A    78    (1,2)   Duncan 

Cox,   Laura   Belle.   A   97    (s,2);    C    (1,2)   Vinita 

Cox,   Ralph   G.   C    (ns,l)   Gate 

Cox,  Willa  Claire.  C     (s,l,2)   McAIester 

Co3?,    William   V.    A   12    (nl,2)   Carmen 

Coyle,    Margaret    P.    A    u     (s)   Perry 

Craddock,    Elva.    A    u    (ns)   Stoutland,  Mo. 
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Craddock,  Mariam  N.  A  104    (1,2);   F'  Piano   56    (1,2) .  .  .  .McL,ou(4 

Craig,   R.   Lloyd.   E   29    (nl,2);    A   35    (nl,2)   Tulsa 

Craine,   Opal   W.    A   114    (s) ;    C    (1,2)   Sapulpa 

Craker,    Mildred.    A   48    (nl,2)   Bristow 

Cralle,   Edith   B.   A   24    (s,l,2)   Norman 

Cralle,    Zella   M.    G   4    (s)   Norman 

Crawford,   Gladys.   A  48    (1)   Norman 

Crenshaw,   Edwardine   W.    A   88    (s);    C    (s)   Durant 

Crenshaw,    Miriam    A.    A    71    (ns)   Broken  Bow 

Crites,   Mary   M.   A   48    (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Crittenden,    Robert    H.    C     (nl,2)   Ardmore 

Cronan,    Anna   B.    F    10    Piano    8    (nl,2)   Newkirk 

Crook,    James    O.    A    120    (s);    C    (1,2)    Stigler 

Cross,    Roberta    F.    A    u     (ns)   Muskogee 

Crouse,    Max.     A    8     (nl,2)  Sulphur 

Crowder,    Mary    W.     A    65     (ns)   PurceU 

Cruce,  Will  V.  A  32    (s,l,2)  Wewoka 

Crumley,  Wille  V.  A  71   (ns)   "...Elk  City 

Cudd,  Ben  K.  A  76   (s)   N.  McAlester 

Cullen,   Blanche.   A   15    (1,2)   Norman 

Cullen,   Nina.   A   122    (s,l)   Roswell,   N.  Mex. 

Cullen,    R.    James.    E    (nl)   Henryetta 

Cully,    Inez.    C    3    (s,l,2)   Seymour,  Mo. 

Culver,   Florence   S.   F   8   Piano   20   Voice    (s,l,2)    .  .  .  .Holdenville 

Culver,  Orlando  C.  C   (2)   Oklahoma  City 

Cund,    Maye    T.    A    14    (ns)   Duncan 

Cunningham,   Mrs.   Chloris.   A  36    (s)   ....Oklahoma  City 

Cunningham,     Mrs.     Estelle     N.     C     (nl,2)   Drumright 

Cunningham,    Jesse>  T.    A    42    (1,2);    E    42    (1,2)   Hobart 

Curl,    Grace.    A    71    (ns)   Alva 

Cur],    Wilma    I.    A    70     (ns)   Alva 

Curtice,   Solon.   A  u    (ns)   Norman 

Curtis,    Joe     W.    A    32     (s,l,2)   Norman 

Daboling,    Marie    O.    A    53    (s,l,2)   Cleveland 

Daboling,    Vera   O.    I.    F    u    (n2)   Cleveland 

Daily,    Nora.    A    u    (ns)   Guymon 

Dalton,    Edna    F.    F    10    Voice    8    (nl)  Broken  Arrow 

Daniel,   James   S.   A   12    (nl,2)   Tulsa 

Daniels,  James  G.  G     (ns)   Wichita 

Daniels,    Mrs.    Josephine    S.    A    u    (ns)   Wichita 

Dannenberg,    Richard    M.    G    (1)   Tahlequah 

Danner,    Ronald    P.    E    69    (1,2)   Thomas 

Danvers,   Donald  M.   E   4    (nl)   .....Oklahoma  City 

Darling,   Russell  C.  A  u   (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Darrah,  Elizabeth.  A  79    (1,2)   Arapaho 

Darrough,   Forrest   M.   A   16    (nl,2)   Hugo 

Darrow,  Willard  A.  F  52  Violin  32  Piano  10   (s)  Hennessey 

Darrow,  Mrs.   Zella  H.  F  46   (s,l,2);  A  46   (2)   Gushing 

Darter,  Oscar  H.  A  73   (ns)   Wapanucka 

Darwin,    Cecil    J.    P    12     (nl,2)   Altus 

Daugherty,   Leah.   A   103    (s,l,2)   Okmulgee 
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Davenport,    Lloyd    B.    C    (nl,2)   Bartlesville 

Davidson,    Myra    E.    A    u    (ns,l)   Muskogee 

Davidson,   Wallace  N.   M   3rd    (1,2)   Shawnee 

Davis,   Arlo    R.    A    20    (1)  Norman 

Davis,    Aileen.     P    46     (1,2)   Prague 

Davis,    Claudia    A.    P    u    (1,2)   Mooreland 

Davis,    Doyle    W.    A    10    (nl,2)   Beaver 

Davis,    Edward.    G    4     (s);    C     (1,2)   Norman 

Davis,    Eunice    G.    A    12     (nl,2)   Waurika 

Davis,.    Gladys    O.    F    u     (1,2)   Mooreland 

Davis,    James    A.    A    (nl)   Vinita 

Davis,    James    W.    P    16     (nl)   Prague 

Davis,   Mrs.   Maud   C.   A   u    (n2)   Norman 

Davis,   Robert   H.    A   u    (n2)   Thalia,  Texas 

Davis,     A^annah.     A    u     (ns)   Norman 

Davis,  Mrs.  Vida  A.    A  u   (ns)   Stratford 

Davis,    Weldon    B.    A    u    (ns)   Stratford 

Davrson,   Benjamin   S.   A  u    (nl)   Oklahoma  City 

Dawson,    Kathleen,    A    80    (nl,2)   Chickasha 

Deacon,  Erl  E.   E   37    (1,2)  Tecumseh 

Dean,    Carnej'   O.      A    74    (1,2)   Carney 

Dean,    David.    C    (nl,2)   Tulsa 

Dean,    Paul   C.    C    (nl,2)   Tulsa 

Deatherage,   M.   Grace.   A   82    (1,2)   Dallas,  Texas 

DeBarr,    IVIary    I.    F    u    (s,l,2)   Norman 

DeBaun,    Mrs.    Mary    L.    C    (nl,2)   Apache 

Debo,    Angle    E.    A    109    (s,l,2)   Marshall 

Decker,   J.   Harold.   A  111    (s) ;   L  12    (1)   Altus 

DeFord,    Clay.    A   113    (ns,l,2)  ;    G    (2)  Norman 

Delcamp,    Alice    M.    A    45     (s)   Kiefer 

Dellinger,    J.    Ray.    A    (n2)   Norman 

Dellisger,    Pauline.    F    32    (1);    A    28    (1,2)  Norman 

Deming,    Leon    J.    A    88    (1);    C    (s,2)   ...Snyder 

Dendy,    Samuel    M.    A    70  ■  (1)   Elmore 

Denison,    Grace   E.    A   u    (ns)   Snyder 

Denison,   Rodger.    E    27    (s) ;   A   33    (s)  Snyder 

DePorte,    Joseph   L.    A    24    (s)   Norman 

DePorte,    Seymour.    M    3rd     (1,2)   Norman 

DeWeese,    Ennis    M.    A    12    (nl,2)   Hugo 

DeWitt,    Mary    L.    F    6     (nl)   Idabel 

Dick,   Homer   C.   L   26    (nl,2);   A    (2)   Hammond,  111. 

Dickerson,    C.    Fred.    P    16    (nl,2)   Aylesworth 

Dickson,   Gordon   A.   A   4    (nl,2)   Davis 

Dickson,    Joseph    A.    A    87    (s)   Manitou 

Dieffenbach,  Nevin  J.  M  2nd   (1,2)   Norman 

Ditzler,    Harold    T.    A    76    (1)   Norman 

Ditzler,    Maybelle.    F    u    (1,2)   Norman 

Divine,    George    G.    C    (n2)   Hughes 

Dobry,    Joe    E.    A    55    (1)   Yukon 

Dodd,   Ernestine.   A   54    (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Dodson,    Eustace    E.    A    (nl)   Mangum 
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Dodson,  Naomi.  A 
Dodson,  Thelma.  A 
Dolan,  Raymond  G. 
Dolph,  Chancey  H. 
Dolph,  Georg-e  L.  E 
Donahue,  Esther  P. 


A  (2) 


24     (ns,l,2)   Mangum 

 Mangum 

.Oklahoma  City 

 Henryetta 

 Guthrie 

.  . .  .Ponca  City 

 Okeene 

 Norman 


u    (ns)    . . . 
B  16  (nl,2): 
A   14  (nl) 
124   (1,2)  .. 
A  26  (2);  F 


28  Expression  2 


Donnell,    Nell.    A    u  (ns)   

Donovan,    J.    Wilmer.    A    71  (1)   

Dougherty,  Norma  J.  A  21   (ns,l,2)   Muskogee 

Doughty,    Henry    N.    A    58    (ns)   Martha 

Doughty,    Lester    M.    A    27    (1,2)   Martha 

Doughty,  Vera  C.  A  118   (1);  C  (s,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Douglas,  Alfred  J.  A  93    (1);  E   72    (1,2)   Iklahomo  City 


Douglas,     Searcy.     E  (n2)   

Dowd,   Mrs.   Jerome.   G    (1);   A   65    (1);   M  (2) 

Downey,    William.    A  (nl)  

Doyle,   Mary  M.   A   16    (nl,2);   F  Piano 
Dozier,    Russel    W.    A    11  (nl,2) 

Drake,    John    H.    C  (nl,2)   

Drake,  Lloyd  B.  C  (nl,2)   

Drawver,   Everett  C.   A  7  (nl,2)   

Drennan,   Gladys  F.   A  105  (1,2)   

Drew,    Warren    E.    A    6  (2)   

Lissa  Louise.   A  (nl,2) 
Frank.    A    u  (nl) 


Drum, 
Dudek, 
Duffy, 
Duffy, 


F  Piano  (2) 


 Erick 

 Norman 

 Tonkawa 

(nl)   Mangum 

 Pond  Creek 

 Watonga 

 Pauls  Valley 

 Oklahoma  City 

 Oklahoma  City 

 Hastings 

Seneca,  Kan. 
 Willow 


Carolyn.    A    u    (s,l,2)   Norman 


Duncan, 
Duncan, 
Duncan, 


Duncan, 

Duncan, 

Dunham, 

Dunlap, 

Dunlap, 


 Norman 

56  Piano  16   (1,2)   Norman 

 Oklahoma  City 

 Oklahoma  City 

 Pawhuska 

 Boswell 

(s)   Chickasha 

 Wichita,  Kan. 

 Boswell 


Kathryn   C.   A   u  (s,l,2) 
Dunakin,  Genevieve.  F  64  Voice 
Dunbar,  M.  James.  M  3rd  (1,2) 

Allen  C.  A  16  (1)   

Charles    A.    C  (nl,2) 
Ernest   L.    P   48  (1,2) 
Duncan,  John  H.  A  u 
Duncan,    Maude.    G    8  (ns) 
Mora.    P    (nl)     ,  .  . 

Rector  E.   A  44    (1,2)   Okeepe 

Rachel    F.    A    u    (ns)   Guymon 

Arthur   M.   E    18    (nl,2)   Tishomingo 

Hazel     A.     N     (nl,2)   Kingfisher 

Dunn,  Velmarae.  A  69    (ns);   C   (1,2)   IngersoU 

Dunnell,   C.   R.   C  (n2)   

Durall,    Harold    R.    A    41    (1,2)   Welch 

Durant,    William    E.    L.    A   88    (1)   .Durant 

Durham,    Florence    B.    A    73    (n2)   Udall,  Kan. 

Dye,    Lillie    B.    N    (1,2)   Norman 

Dyer,    Cora.    A    16     (nl,2)   ■  Ardmore 

Dyer,    Rossalyn    I.    A    18    (ns)   Mountain  View 

Eagleton,    James    R.    F    u    (s,l,2)   Norman 

Eagleton,     Mary    Eloise.     G    26     (s)   .Norman 

Eagleton,    Olive.    G    15    (s)   Normaa 

Eakin,   Helene   S.   A  72    (nl,2)   Tulsa 
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Eastland,  Mrs.  Jeanne  B.  A  100   (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Eastland,  William  E.  A  16  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Eaton,  Roy  D.  G  (ns);  A  8   (ns)   Garber 

Echeverria,    Rafael.    A    u    (n2)   Redlands,  Calif. 

Eckles,   Jim   W.   A  4    (nl);   L   (2)   Holdenville 

Edwards,    Bruce.    P   4    (nl)   Ames 

Edwards,    Oma.    F    u    (ns,l)   Norman 

Edwards,    Pauline.    A   50    (s,l,2)   Norman 

Eichhorn,  Clara  E.   F  28  Piano   8    (1,2)   Norman 

Eischeld,  Pauline  R.  F  30  Piano  4  (s,l);  A  36  (s, 1, 2) )...  .Norman 

Elam,     Roy    J.    E     20     (n2)  Enid 

Eldridg-e,   Paul   R.   A   75    (1,2);    Piano    (2)   Dewey 

Eley,    Jewel.    F    u    (1,2)   ..Norman 

Eley,   Price.  A  u    (1,2)   Olustee 

Elkins,  Raymond  H.  A  u   (ns)   Oklahoma  City 

Elledg-e,   Bess   M.   A   12    (s,l,2)   Norman 

Ellers,   Noreen.    F    12    Expression    6    (nl,2)   Idabel 

Elliott,    Ernest.    A    u     (ns)   Lexington 

Elliott,    Floy    V.    A    122    (s)  Alva 

Elliott,   Lela.    A   u    (ns)  Lexington 

Ellis,    Mitchell    O.    A    72    (1,2)  Orlando 

Elmore,    Leroy.    L    75    (1)   Randlett 

Emenhiser,    Ina    M.    F    40  Piano  40  (s, 1,2 );  A  52  (s,l  :i  ....  Frederick 

Emenhiser,   Iva  M.   A   54    (s,l)    ,.  Frederick 

Emerson,  Daniel  W.  G   (s)   Spaulding 

Emerson,    Earle    E.    C    (nl,2)   Sasakwa 

Emery,    Camilla   P.    A   77    (.s,l)   Norman 

Emery,    Julia    1.    A    77     (1,2)   Moore 

Emery,   Lois  K.   A   48    (1,2)   Norman 

Emery,    Lucretia.    F   u    (1,2)   Norman 

Emery,    Nelson   E.    A   51    (1)   Devol 

Emery,    Waden.    A    41    (s,l)   Devol 

Endicott,   Moses   W.    A   3    (nl,2)   Norman 

Eng-le,    Frank.    A    78     (1,2)    '  El  RQno 

Engle,   Mrs.   Gladys  H.'A   28    (1,2);   F   28    (1,2)   El  Reno 

Engleman,    Jack    E.    A    u    (ns)   Norman 

Engleman,    Rolfe.    A   40    (1,2);    E    (2)   Norman 

English,  Leon  E.   E   92    (1,2);   C    (2)   Elgin 

Enochs,  Julia  E.  A  16   (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Erdwurm,    Ruth    B.    A    17    (ns)   ..Hobart 

Erter,   John.  A   96    (1,2);   B   96    (1,2)   Tulsa 

Erwin,  Vernie.  A  111  (1,2);       28  Voice  4  Piano  12  (1,2)  Wellston 

Eskew,    Alice   B.    A   87    (s,l,2);    C    (1,2)   Norman 

Eskew,   Brown'  M.   A   95    (s,l,2);   C    (1,2)   Norman 

Eskridge,   .James   B.   M   1st    (nl,2)   AVeathertord 

Esmilla,   Sergio   Z.   L   65    (nl,2).  Philippine  Islands 

Esslinger,  Cecil  E.  A  25   (1,2)   Broken  Arrow 

Evans,    Merrick    M.    A    50    (nl,2)   ....Enid 

Evans,    Noel.    A    16     (nl,2)   Hugo 

Evans,    Robley    D.    E    14     (nl,2)  .Vinita 

Evans,   Winona.   A   u    (ns);    F   u    (ns)   ..Enid 
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Evatt,    Hassie    C.    A    75    (ns)   Waldron,  Ark. 

Faker,    Harold    F.    P    10    (nl,2)   Shamrock 

Fag-an,   Elmer  D.   A  38    (s,l,2)   Arkansas   City,  Kan. 

Fagin,   Herman.   A  16    (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Frag-as,    Tom.    A    u    (n2)   Norman 

Fahrney,    Paul   L.    E    50    (1,2)   Vinita 

Fair,    Charles    E.    A    u    (ns)   Wilburton 

Fancher,    Cora   A.   A   41    (ns)   Miami 

Fanning-,   Willie.   N    (n2)   Oklahoma  City 

Paris,    Glenn    W.    A   82    (1,2)   Billings 

Parish,    Hershell.    A    104     (nl,2)   Hickory 

Parish,    Lucille    J.    A    16    (nl,2)   Hickory 

Fatheree,   Clyde   P.  A   (n2)   Artesia,   N.  Mex. 

Fawcett,    Ida    L.    A     (nl)   Selling 

Pawks,    Charles    H.    Jr.    A    80    (1,2)   Snyder 

Fears,    Walter    T.    Jr.    A    34     (1,2)   Eufaula 

Pee,    Emmeline    A.    C    (nl,2)   Gray 

Pees,    Hazel    A.    A    48    (s,l,2)  Guthrie 

Felton,   Warren  L.   A   32    (2)   Dewey 

Penn,   I,ucy  A.  A  8    (ns) ;   P   8    (ns)   Hobart 

Penner,  Athene  J.  A  24  (nl,2);  P  Piano  8   (1)   Muskogee 

Ferguson,    Clyde    C.    E    IS    (nl,2)   Marlow 

Ferguson,     Freda.    A    u     (ns)   Norman 

Field,    S     Lim.    A    u     (ns)   Okmulgee 

Fields,    Eugene.    E     (nl)   Vinita 

Fincher,   Guy   W.   A  u    (n2)   Poteau 

Finley,    Clarence    E.    C       (1,2)  Glenpool 

Finn,  Mrs.   Maud.   X   (nl)   Oklahoma  City 

Fisch,  Pearl.  A  12    (nl,2)   Dewey 

Fisher,    Earl    O.    A    16    (nl,2)   Carmen 

Fisher,    Gerald    M.    E    52    (1,2)   Eni  1 

I^isher,  Ruth  M.  A  39   (1,2)  Oklahoma  City 

Fisher,  W.  Roy.  A  11   (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Fitch,    Mrs.    P.    P.    A    u    (n2)   Norman 

Pitch,    Predericka.    A    23    (s,l,2)   Eagle  City 

Fitz,    Rudolph    G.    M    22    (1,2)   Normal 

FitzGerald,   Madonna.   A  u    (s);   P  u    (s)   El  Reno 

Fitzgerald,    Virginia   L.   X    (nl)   Oklahoma  City 

Fizer,    Agnes.    A    u    (ns)   Okmulge3 

Fleming,   Armistead.   L   (nl);   A  16    (nl,2)   Weleetka 

Fleming,    Chester.  F  63  Voice  66  Piano  10  Expression  1  (1,2)  .Tulsa 

Fleming,    P.    Dorcas.    A    102    (s,l,2)   Norman 

Fleming,  Ivie  D.  A   48   (1,2);  E   (2)   Norman 

Fletcher,    Buel.    A    u    (nl)   Yukon 

Fletcher,    Florence.    F    22    (1)    Beaumont,  Tex. 

Flitch,   Eva  C.   B.   G   32    (s)   Ponca  City 

Flitch,    Sylvia   M.    G    4    (s)   Ponca  City 

Flood,    Eva    M.    N    (1,2)   Norman 

Flood,    Ray.    G    (2)   Drumright 

Flournoy,   Eleanor   G.   A   u    (ns)   Elk  City 

Floyd,     A.     C.     G     8     (ns)   Tuttlb 
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Floyd,    Francis    A    u    (ns)   NormM  ti 

Floyd,    Gladys    E.    A    u    (ns)   N'ormiin 

Flj-nn,   Theresa.   A  u    (s);   F  u    (s)   Shawnee 

Fooshee,    G.    Trewltt.    A    (n2)   Coa  .^a-e 

Forbes,    C.    Gerald.    F    u    (s,l,2)   Noriiiim 

Forbes,  M.   Margaret.   F   54   Violin   24   Piano   8    (s,l,2)    .  .NoriOiin 

Ford,    Carl    S.    A    65    (1,2)   lOnii 

Forgy,    Marie   B.    A   32    (1)   i  Archer    City,  Tex. 

Fortenberry,  Jessie  I.   F  u    (nl)   Noiinap. 

Foster,   Edna   F.    G   6    (s)   NoruuMi 

Foster,    Ellis   J.    A   99    (1,2);    L    12    (1,2)   Coal.^jJio 

Foster,    Harold.    A    u    (nl)    .Blaclvwell 

Foster,    Mrs.    Lillian.    A    u    (s)   Norman 

Foster,    Mabel   A.    A    108    (s,l,2)  Norma. i 

Foster,    Orvel    B.    P    20    (1)  Norman 

Foster,    Raymond    O.    A    (n2)   (Jcul . .:  In-inti 

Fowler,     Thomas    A.     A     (nl)   Man  ha 

Fox,    Joe    E.    A    8     (nl,2)   \  -Viddo 

Fox,    Neil.    A    12    (nl,2)   ■    t^hJ<.l-^.s;i.x 

Fox,    Pearl.    A.    u     (s)    N  i  ma.i 

Fraim,    Mary    Elizabeth.    A    16    (ns)     i:dmond 

Fraizer,    John    B.    A    13     (ns,l,2)    BiJMu-.vs 

Frank,    Dorothy   C.    F    u    (1)   Nor.nf.n 

Frankenberger,  Walter  M.  A  u   (1,2)    Oklaii  .-na   Ci' v 

Frazier,    James    R.    A    16'   (nl,2)   Wilburton 

Freeman,    Claire    E.    A    12    (nl,2)   lefCer.^on 

Freeman,    D'Nola.    A    65    (1,2)   CordoU 

Freeman,     Katie.     A     72     (1,2)   Corlell 

Freeman,    William   C.    P   u    (ns)     l^cM-ni-  o 

Freeman,   Wyatt   C.   A   55    (ns)  ;    C    (1,2)   i:Mgo 

Freiburger,   Walter   "H.   A  (1,2)   ii.i,i-thv--^'ille 

French,  Barton  L.  A  97   (s);  C  (1,2)   Francis 

Frey,    A.    Louise.    G    8    (ns)    .    .  Jenrv.s 

Fria,r,    Nona    B.    A    124    (.-.1)    SMgler 

FritL.^,  D.  Ivan.  C  (n2)   

Fritts,    Thomas    A.    A    63    (s)    Tlfbron.  Tix. 

Fritts,  Mrs.   Virginia.   A  u    (s)   Hebvo.i.  Ti-x. 

Frost,    Hessie    E.    A    u    (s)    Norr.ian 

Fry,    Dorothy    H.    A    99     (1,2)   Lone  Wolf 

Frye,    Pliny   S.    A    12    (nl,2)   Sallisa\v 

Fuhr,  Antoine  H.  C   (s,l,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Fuller,    Harlan    J.    P    32    (s)   Marlow 

Fuller,    William    B.    A    8    (nl,2)   '  Marlow 

Fulton,  Gilbert  B.  A  20   (1);  L  (2)   Oklahoma  City 

Funk,    William    F.    A    119    (s) ;    C    (1,2)   Norman 

Fuqua,    Herbert    B.    A    103     (1)   Duncan 

Furman,    Florence   V.    A    112    (s,l)   Norman 

Furrow,    Clarence    L.    A    41    (nl,2)   Shawnee 

Galbraith,  Clinton  A.   G   (ns)   Oklahoma  City 

Galbraith,  Mary  Lee.   A  u.  (1,2)   Norman 

Galbraith,  Thomas  J.  A  76    (1);   E   60    (1,2)   Norman 
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Galloway,    John.    A    16    (ril,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Gamble,    Achsah    B.    A    8S    (s)  Norman 

Gamble,    Mrs.    Margaret    M.    C    (nl,2)   Heavener 

Gann,    Pauline.    A  ,8    (ns)   Cold  Springs 

Cans,  Ruth.  A  28   (s)   Oklahoma  City 

Garee,    Stella.    A    16    (nl,2)  Noblo 

Garrett,   Anna   G.   A   64    (s)   Wakita 

Garretson,    Ollie    K.    A    116    (1)   Quinton 

Garrison,    John    L.    A    68    (ns)   Checotah 

Garrison,    Verna.    A    74    (nl,2)   Vinita 

Garrison,    Vesta    P.    A    13    (nl,2)   Vinita 

Garside,  G.  Earl.     A  48   (1,2)   String-town 

Garton,  Mrs.  Malinda  D.  A  105   (s,l,2)   Watonga 

Garvin,    James    R.    Jr.    A    (1)   Norman 

Garvin,    Vashti.    A    (nl)   Maysville 

Gastineau,    Felix    T.    M    4th    (1,2)   Weatherford 

Gaston,    Ralph    F.    A    u    (ns)   Vici 

Gatewood,   Hilda.   F  50  Piano   32  Voice   16    (s)   Vinita 

Gaunt,     Rose     F.     u     (ns)   Wagoner 

Geer,    Irma    A.    A    56     (s)   Foss 

Geer,    Ralph   N.    E    34    (2)   Foss 

Gentry,    Esther.    A    99     (ns)  Vinita 

Gentry   Glowrene.    A   106    (1,2)   Pond  Creek 

Gentry,    Homer    J.    E    15    (nl)   Hinton 

Gentry,    J.    Richard.    A   40    (1,2)   .New   London,  Mo. 

George,    Anna.    F    u     (ns)  Gotetao 

George,   Joseph   M.   A   100    (s,l,2);   M   1st    (1,2)   Altus 

Geyer,    Kittle    M.    A    108    (1,2)   Norman 

Ghering,  Laura  J.   G  28    (s);   C   (s)   Kingfisher 

Giard,    Mrs.    Ruth    A.    G    (2)  Norman 

Gibbs,   Jesse  P.   C   3    (s,l,2)   Indianapolis 

Gibbs,    Quesney    D.    L    13    (1,2)   Henryetta 

Gibson,  Ina  E.  A  102   (1,2);  F  Piano  48    (1,2)   Yukon 

Gibson,   Malinda   B.    G   2    (s)   Norman 

Gibson,    Theresa.    A    107     (1,2)   Muskogee 

(iifford,  Mrs.  Nannine  J.   G  3    (1,2)   Norman 

Gilbert,    Gladys    F.    A    (n2)   Oklahoma  City 

Gilbert,    Mert    G.    E     (n2)   ..Norman 

Gilbert,  Oscar  P.   A   (nl)   .....Oklahoma  City 

Giles,     Bonnie.     F     u      (nl)   Norman 

Gilkey,  Boyd  L.   A  10    (nl,2);   F  Piano    (2)   .Chickasha 

Gill,    Louise    E.    A    u    (ns)   Prague 

Gill.    Thelma    V.    F    u    (ns)   Prague 

Gillespie,  Mrs.   Georgia.   A  124    (s)   Guthrie 

Ciillett,    Josephine.    A    103    (1,2);    C    (s)   Purcell 

Gillett,    Marion    E.    A    15    (ns,i,2)   Sapulpa 

Gilmer,    Juliette.    A    u    (ns)   Oklahoma  City 

Gilstrap,   Lewey   O.    A   4    (nl)   Tecumseh 

C^imeno,    Harold.    A    89     (s)   Norman 

C^imeno,    Margarita   P.    F    19    (s,l,2)   Norman 

Gi1(ing'-r,  Mrs.  Chincnt.   F  Piano  4   (s)   ....Oklahoma  City 
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GittiJiger,    J.    Price.    F    u    (s.l)   Norman 

Givens,    Earl   L.   A   u    (ns)   Lone  Wolf 

Givens,  Edward  B.  A  18   (s,l);  F  20   (s)   Norman 

Glass,  Aaron.   A  16    (nl)   New    York,   N.  Y. 

Gleason,    Genevieve   V.    A   1    (ns);    F   5    (ns)   Shawnee 

Glenn,     Fannie.     A     77     (s)  Hugo 

Glide  woll,    Evelyn     Ruth.    A    16     (nl,2)   Helena 

Glidewell,    Web.    A    82    (1,2)   Helena 

Godschalk,    Harold.    A    16    (nl,2)  Enid 

Gold,    Helen   V.    F   u    (1,2)   Purcell 

Goldfeder,   Jesse.   A   32    (2)   Hugo 

Goldsmith,    Cecil    J.    A    105    (1,2)  Pond  Creek 

Goldsmith,    Herman.    E    15    (nl,2)   Chickasha 

Good,     Lester     W.     P     (nl)   .  .  .  .  Fordland,  Mo. 

Goode,    Beulah.    A    6-3    (nl,2)   Garber 

Goode,   Mrs.    Gladdie   U.    G    10    (s)   Elk  City 

Goode,    Maj/bell    C.    A    u    (nl,2)   Norman- 

Goode,    Stella.    A    u    (ns,l)   Norman 

Gooding,    Lillian    M.    X    (1)   Norman 

Goodknight,   R.   Vernon.   E   101    (1,2)   Heavener 

Goodlett,    Ozelle.    C    (nl,2)   Ravia 

Goodman,    Billie    P.    A    u    (nl,2)   Altus 

Goodman,     Faye.     F     u     (nl,2)   Altus 

Goodman,   Willis   O.   A   48    (1,2)   Muldrow 

Goodman,    Blanche.    F    u    (nl,2)   Altus 

-  Gordon,   George   I.   A    u    (s)   Oklahoma  City 

Gordon,  Robert  S.  P  77   (1,2);  E  63   (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Gorey,  Willis  H.  P  30   (1)   Broken  Arrow 

Gorman,    Frances    E.    A    16    (nl,2)   Ardmore 

Goss,    Beatrice   B.    C    (1)   Pawhuska 

Gossett,   Louis   C.   A   23    (1)   Antlers 

Gould,  Erytha  H.  X   (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Gould,    Margaret.    N    (1,2)    Kingfisher 

Gower,  Mrs.   Rena.  A  u   (ns)  ;   F  u   (ns)   Ramona 

Grable,    Lorena.    A    u     (ns)   Guymon 

Grady,    Charles    E.    C     (nl,2)   Clinton 

Grady,    Charles    W.    M    4th    (1,2)   Wheatland 

Graham,    Mrs.    Nettie.    C    (nl,2)   Macomb 

Graham,    O.    H.    C    (nl,2)  Dustin 

f   'Graham,  Thomas  E.  A  109   (s,l,2);  E  119   (1,2)   Anadarko 

[      Graham,    Will   L.    A    64    (1,2)   Okemah 

I'    Grant,  Harold  B.  A  u   (nl)   Oklahoma  City 

I      Grant,    Marion.    A    31    (s) ;    C    (1,2)   El  Reno 

I      Graves,  Laura  E.  A   (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Graves,    Tullia.    F    u    (nl)   Oklahoma  City 

Gravett,    Jean.    A    13     (nl,2)   Fairfax 

Gray,  Mrs.  Hazel.   A  u   (1,2);   F  u    (1)   Norman 

Gray,  James  V.  A  104   (nl,2)    Ara 

Gray,  Samuel  B.  A  78   (nl,2);  E   24   (2)   Ara 

Gray,     Stella.     A     59     (s)   Olustee 


Green,    Darsie    A.    E    12    (ns,l,2)   Norman 
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Green,  Henrj-   H.  E   19    (nl,2);   P    (2);  A  16    (2)   Helena 

Green,    Linda   L.    A    57    (s,l,2)  Norman 

Green,    Nell     R.    A    u     (ns)   Hinton 

Green,    Pattie    O.    A    (ns)   Hinton 

Green,    Robert    O.    L    68    (1,2)   Eufaula 

Greene,     Cliarles    H.     C     (nl,2)   Lindsay 

Greenshields,   Bruce   D.   E   56    (1)   Autwine 

Greenshields,   Bryce  W.   A  48    (1);   E   44    (1)   Autwine 

Greer,    Thomas    C.    C    (nl,2)   Frederick 

Grennel,   S.   Agnes.    C    (nl,2)   Okeene 

Griffice,    Parie   M.    F   u    (nl,2)   Norman 

Griffin,     Bryan.     A     (nl)  Snyder 

Griffin,    Martlia    Lee.    F    u    (1,2)  Norman 

Griffin,    Ruby   L.    G    8    (s)   Norman 

Griffin,   Valentine.    A   u    (ns)    Norman 

Griffin,   Vera  L.    F   u    (s,l,2)   ,  Norman 

Griffitli,    Catliryn    M.    C     (nl,2)   Pocasset 

Griffitli,    Clarence    E.    A    12     (nl,2)   Haskell 

Griffith,  Mrs.  Ethel  M.  A  u    (nl,2)  Norman 

Grig-sby,   M.   Glenn.    F   u    (1)   El  Reno 

Grimes,  Angus  M.   C    (n2)   Oklahoma  City 

Grimes,     Earl    H.     A   -61     (1,2)   Hobart 

Grimes,    Eva    N.    A    u    (ns)   Prague 

Grimes,    Mark.    A    67     (1,2)   Norman 

Grimes,"^  Oma.    C    (s,l,2)    Hallister 

Grissom,    Lillian.    C    (1,2)   Headricic 

Groom,    Sidney    M.    E    22     (nl,2)  Bristow 

Groseclose,    Elgin    E.    A    48    (1,2)   Waurika 

Grossman,    Harold    F.    A    34    (n],2)   Cherokee 

Guild,    Carl   H.    M   4th    (1,2)     Norman 

Guild,   E.   Carl.   A   16    (nl,2)   Meeker 

Guild,     Harold    L.     A     (n2)  Meeker 

Gunn,    Tott.    A    u     (ns)   Roosevelt 

Gupton,  Helen  R.  A  16   (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Guthrie,   Charles   A.   G   8    (ns)    Manitou 

Guthrie,    E.    Arden.    A    37    (nl,2)   McMann 

Guthrie,   Herbert   N.    A   48    (1)   Norman 

Gwinn,    Allie    May.    A    121     (s)   Ardmore 

Gwinn,    Ruby,    A    16    (nl,2)   Ardmore 

Hacker,    Beulah    E.  •  A    69     (ns)   Purcell 

Hadsell,   Clarice   L.    F   u    (s,l,2)   Norman 

Hagy,  Lawrence  R.  A  u   (ns)   Oklahoma  City 

Hahn,     Fin.     C     (n2)    Alva 

Haines,    John    D.    E    u    (ii2)    Perry 

Haines,  Nolan.  A  12    (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Haley,  Kathryn  Z.  A  u   (1,2)   Mountain  View 

Hall,    Edwin.    A    50    (s,l,2);    F    36    (s,l)   Hobart 

Hall,   George   C.   A   77    (s);   C    (s)   Devol 

Hall,  Henry,   W.   A   (n2)    Porum 

Hall,    Lela.    A    u    (ns)     Hastings 

Hnll,    Melody.    A    u    (ns)   Norman 
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Hall,    Samuel   N.    P    48    (1,2)   Shamrock,  Tex. 

Halsell,  Louis.  A  11   (nl,2)  .Oklahoma  City 

Ham,  Eva  F.  A  4   (ns) ;  F  Voice  2   (ns)    Norman. 

Hamer,  L.   Hazel.   F   28  Voice   31   Piano   32    (1,2)   Hennessey 

Hamil,  Mrs.   Florence.   A   59    (s)   <^leo 

Hamilton,    Amanda    E.    A    32     (s,l,2)   Norman 

Hamilton,  Lena  S.   A  29    (s)    Okmulgee 

Hamilton,   Waunette.   A   76    (n,l,2)    Okmulgee 

Hammann,    A.    H.    A    85    (s)   '.  .  .  Okeene 

Hampton,   Carmen  L.   F  53  Voice  12   Piano  40  Violin  3  (1,2) 

.  .  .  .Rush  Springs 

Hampton,    Hollis    E.    A    76    (1)  Durant 

Hancock,    Albert    S.    A    u    (s)  Alex 

Hancock,   Allison   R.   M   3rd    (1,2)   Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Hankins,     Daisy.     A     50     (ns)   Altus 

Hanna,  Ada  F.  A  121   (s)   Oklahoma  City 

Hanrahan,     Mamie.     C     (nl,2)   Ada 

Hansen,    Mrs.    Carl    V.    C    (ns,l,2)   Ardmore 

Hansen,  Docia.  A  25'  (nl,2);  F  25   (nl)   Grandfield 

Hanson,    Orcina   H.    A    50    (1,2)    El  Reno 

Harder,   David   E.   C    (nl,2)    Hillsbor.) 

Hardin,   E.   Glenn.  A  102    (s,l,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Hardin,    J.    Mark.    A    97     (ns)  Bison 

Hardwick,   Pleas   O.   A   16    (nl,2)   Holdenville 

Harfe,  John   R.   M  4th    (1,2)  Oklahoma  City 

Hargis,  Gladys  E.  A  16    (nl,2)   Pawhuska 

Hargrove,    Reuben    M.    G    4    (s,l)  Norman 

Harlow,  Margaret  M.  A  ,  98   (s,l,2);   F  Voice    (1)    Normau 

Harnden,   Florus   D.    G   8      (ns)   Stillwater 

Harper,    James    J.    A    77    (s)   Maud 

r'arrington,    Irma    J.    A    132    (s)   Normar 

Harris,    A.    Rufus.    A    u    (ns)   Sayre 

Harris,   Arthur  S.   A   68    (1,2)    TuLsa 

Harris,    Arville    B.    A    58    (s)    Weatherford 

Harris,  Doyle.  A  38   (s)   Weatherford 

Harris,    Genevieve.   A   9    (ns)   Hobart 

Harris,   Ida   R.   A  u    (ns)   -.  Altus 

Harris,    J.    Margaret.    A    8     (nl,2)   Ramona 

Harris,   Kirby   W.    G   16    (s) ;   C    (1,2)   Weatherford 

Harris,  Marjorie  O.  F  1   (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Harris,   Marvin   H.   C    (s,l,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Harris,   Otis,   R.   A  u    (ns)   Tonkawa 

Harris,   Samuel  L.  L  12    (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Harrison,  Elsae  G.  A  16  (nl,2);  F  Voice  8   (1,2)   El  Reno 

Harrison,  Mrs.  Izola.  A  71  (s,2);  F  38  Piano  34  Expression  4  (s) ; 

Harrison,  J.  Ella.  X  (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Harrison,  T.  Welch.  A  72   (1,   2)    Pryor 

Hariss,  Isabel  C.  A  u  (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

Hart,  Clyde  E.  A  89  (s)    Chickasha 

Hartin,  Joe  A.  A  12   (nl,  2)    Tuttle 

Harvey,    Mrs.  Mary  T.  A  u   (n2)    Edmond 
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Hasenbeck,    Ella.    C    (nl,    2)    Elgin 

Haskell,  Lawrence  E.  A  40   (1,  2)    Anadarko 

Hasler,  Bernum  F.  E  6   (nl,2);  A  10   (nl,2)    Shawnee 

Hasting-s,   Vesta.   F   10   Piano   2    (nl)    Shawnee 

Haswell  Edith   F  u    (1)    Norman 

Hatches-,    Eula   M.   A  116    (s) ;   C    (2)    Norman 

Hatcher,    Oscar.  A  94   (s)    Stonewall 

Hatcher,    Scott    A.    A    20      (1)    Texola 

Hatfield,   Emma.  A  u   (s)    Lexington 

Hathaway,    William   H.    C    (nl,  2)    Newby 

Hatley,    Olga.   F  73    (s)    Van   Buren,  Ark. 

Hatley,    Oma.    A   82    (s)    Norman 

Haverstock,   Vida   M.    F    48    (s);    A   72    Edmon  I 

Hawkins,   Frank  H.   P  48    (1,2)    Blair 

Hayden,  Louise,  A  u   (ns)    Norman 

Hayden,    Reba.    A   u    (ns)    Norman 

Hayden,    Ruth.  A  u   (ns)    Norman 

Hayden,  Victor  F.   C   (nl,2)    Oklahoma  City 

Hayes,  Etheldred  J.  A   (ns)   '   Earlsboro 

Hayes,   Frankie   J.   A   44    (s,l,2)    McLoud 

Hayes,  G.  Dewey.  A  (n2)    Grays,  Ark. 

Hayes,    Grace  P.  A  42;   P  Piano   5    (2)    Woodward 

Hayes,  Nora  B.  F  41  Voice  24  Piano  4   (1,2)    Palacios,  Tex. 

Hayes,  Tom  .T.  A  12    (nl,2)   McLoud 

Haynes,   Jama.   A   u    (ns)    Henryetta 

Hays,  Howell  E.  A  16  (nl,2)    Hohart 

Head,   H.    Thyrza.   A.   32    (nl,2)    McAlester 

Headrick,  Vernon  L.  L  13    (nl,2)    Tuttle 

Heal,   Earl   S.    E    (nl)    Shawn eo 

Heap,  George  A.  E  13   (nl,2)    Pawhuska 

Hedley,  Blanche.  A  7    (ns)   Norman 

Hedley,    Lula.    A    56    (s)    Norma.! 

Heffner,  Roy  E.  E  103   (1,2);  A  109   (1,2)    Bessie 

Heiman,    Herbert  J.   L   60    (1)    Oklahoma  City 

Helms,    Homer    C.    A    12    (s,l)    Norman 

Helms,    Ruby.    A   u    (s)    Norman 

Henderson,-  Cordie.  N   (1,2)    Temple 

Henderson,  George  G.  A  58   (nl)    Oakwood 

Hendon,   Bryan.   A   112    (s,l)    Earlsboro 

Hendon,  Margaret  E.  F  u  (nl,2)    Norman 

Plendrix,  William.  P  16   (nl,2)    Bearden 

Henley,    Ida.     F    u    (ns)    Muskogee 

Henley,  Marvin  D.  A  70   (s,l,2,);  M  1st   (1,2)    Bluejacket 

Henriksen,  Alfred.   A  52    (1,2)    Perry 

Henry,   Bennie.   A   49    (1,2)    Ardmore 

Henry,  Empo  V.   A  76    (1,2)    Ardmore 

Henry,  Robert  W.  A  20   (nl,2);  E   17    (nl,2)    Nowata 

Henry,  Russell  L.   A  15    (1)    Enid 

Henson,    Ollie.    C    (1.2)    Woodward 

Hormos,    Margaret    M.    V    u    (ns)    Muskogee 

Herod,  Logan  P.  A  u   (ns)    Tulsa 
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Herrin,  Alvin.   A  u    (ns)    Norman 

Herrin,    Birney   D.    A   77    (s)    Bdmond 

Herrin,  Smiley  C.  A  94   (s)    Norman 

Herring,  William  C.  G  4   (s);  C   (s)    Centrahoma 

Herrington,  L.  Catherine.  A  28   (2);  F  Voice   (2)    Norman 

Herring-ton,  Pearl  E.  F  8  Piano  10   (2)      Norman 

Herriott,  Mrs.  Lida.  C  (ns,l,2)    Oklahoma  v^n-y 

Herron,    Maude.  A  40   (s.l,  2);  C   (s)    Vinita 

Hiatt,  Mrs.  Lucy  E.  A  u  (s)    Norman 

Hickman,  Cecil  R.  L  40   (1)   Altus 

Hickok,  W.  Gordon.  P   (nl)    Taloga 

Hicks,   Cleveland  P.   G   (n2)    Wetumka 

Hill,   Ina  May.    89    (ns,],2)   Pryor 

Hill,    J.  B.  A  4   (nl,2)    Chickasha 

Hill.   R.   Barbara.   A   60    (s,'l,2)    Claremore 

Hill,   Ruth   A.    A   8    (ns)    Lexington 

Hill,   William   H.   A  95    (s)    Beaver 

Hill,   Willie  Sue.  A  69    (ns)    Valliant 

Hilles,    David   E.    A    (2)    Sapulpa 

Hilsmeyer,    Hazel.    A    125    (s)    Weleetka 

Hilsmeyer,   Kathryn.   A   66    (1,2)    Weleetka 

Hilsmeyer,  Noble  F.  P  74   (1,2);  A  40    (1,2)    Weleetka 

Hind.s,   Roy  C.  A  120    (s)    Peggs 

Hinshaw,  J.  Raymond.  A  48   (s);  C  (1,2)    Bristow 

Hinshaw,  Mrs.  J.  R.  A  37   (s);  C   (1,2)    Bristow 

Hinshaw,  Thomas  J.  L  48   (1)    Shattuck 

Hinshaw,  Mrs.  T.    J.  F  u   (n2)    Norman 

Hite,    Lou.    N    (n2)   Oklahoma  City 

Hoar,  Benjamin  J.  A  109  (s) ;  C  (1,2)   Drummond 

Hobbs,   Nona.   A   56    (1,2);   C    (2)    Doyle 

Hoberger,    Katherine.    A    u    (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

Hodges,    J.    Robert.    L    8     (nl)    Sentinel 

Hodges,   Jo  Lois.   F  45  Voice   4    (s)    Norman 

Hodnett,    Philip   H.    A    121    (s)    Marlow 

Hoff.    Hugh   H.    A   u    (ns)    Edmond 

Hoffman,    Estella.    X     (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Hogan,  Edwin  L.  A  24   (1,2);  P  Voice   1(1)   Norman 

Hogan,    Helen.     F    u    (1,2)    Norman 

Holcomb,    Martin    J.    G    6    (ns)    Haileyville 

Holder,    Dewey.    P    1    (nl,2)    Kellyville 

Holland,    Clara   B.   A   49    (1,2)    Chandler 

Holland,    Eunice.    A    16    (s)    Norman 

Holland,   Loyal   B.   E   121    (1,2)    Chandler 

Holland,    Mary    L.    A    11    (•nl,2)    Stilweil 

Holland,    Mildred.    A    u    (ns)   .  Norman 

Holland,    Thomas    M.    A    16     (nl,2)    Anadavko 

Holleman,  Wilbur  J.   A  96    (s,2);   L  13    (1,2);   C    (1,2)    ..  Stigltr 

Hollenbeck,   Dorys   A   92    (s)    Norin.i:i 

Hollingsworth,    P^aye.     A    89    (2)    Chickasl.ia 

Hollingsworth,    Inez.    L.    A   16    (nl,2)   Woodward 

Hollingsworth,    Pansey.    F    12    (nl,2)   Norman 
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Holloway,    Jessie.    A    78     (1,2)    Marlow 

Holloway,    Mae.    A   u    (ns)    Lexington 

Holman,    Oscar    H.    A    5    (2)  Min(o 

Homes,    Darrell.    A  ,  12    (nl,2)    Washington 

Holmes,    J.    Quinc,.    A    16    (nl)    I'.illings 

Holmes,    Ma-y   M.    A    9    (ns)r    Billin,?s 

Holt,    Clarence    E.    C    (nl,2)    Maxwell 

Holt,    Eurith.    A   70    (1,2)    Olustee 

Holzemer,    Robert    H.    P    17    (nl,2)    S;ii'ulpa 

Hommel,  Martha  T.  A  58    (ns) ;  C   (1,2)   ...   Oklaaoma  Ciiy 

Honnold,    Claude    L.     G    8     (s)    li.omas 

Hood,    Nina    F.    C    (nl,2)    Indlahoma 

Hoover    Emily    El.    A    16    (nl,2)   Mangum 

Hoover,    Ida   L.    A   u    (ns) ;    F   u    (ns)    Hoban 

Hopkins,   Ola  C.   C    (n2)   '  

Hopkin.s,    Walter    G.    A    107    (ns)    Tonkawa 

Hopwood,  Mrs.  Audentia  H.  A  u   (nl,2)    Normau 

Plorn,    Abbie    M.    A    76    (s)    Erick 

Horn,    Carl    G.    E    54    (nl,2)    Oklahoin.':.  Cily 

Horn,     Loy    G.    E    17     (nl,2)    Aslier 

Horne,     Frank    S.    E    19    (nl,2)    Atoka 

Horton,    Roland.   E   13    (nl,2)    Oklah  )m;'.  City 

Hosey,    Noia.    F    (nl)    Padcu 

Hosey,    Orlando.    P    61     (1)    Padrn 

Houghton,    F.    Ernest.     A    16    (nl,2)    Gui'vrie 

Houghton,    Harry    W.    A    u    (s)    Tishomingo 

Housel,    Lorraine.    A    u     (ns)    Oklahoma  Ci\.y 

Houston,   Fern.   A   16    (nl,2)    Newkirk 

Houston,    Lucien    A.    A    12    (nl,2)    Eufaula 

Howard,    Mrs.    Harold    S.    A    u    (n2)    McAlester 

Howe,  Gertrude  E.  A  78     (1,2);   F  Piano   (s)    Norman 

Howe,    Robert    S.    L    u    (nl,2)    Hugo 

Howser,   Louie   F.   A   16    (nl,2)    Broken  Arrow 

Hrabe,  Otto  O.   P  48     (1,2)   Apache 

Huber,    Walter    A.    M    3rd    (1,2)    Oklahoma  City 

Hudgens,    Helen    R.    A    123    (s)    Norman 

Hudgens,    Warren    M.    A    u    (ns)    Norman 

Hudson,     Henry    K.    A    48    (1,2)   Bartlesville 

Hudson,   Julia   B.    A   u    (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

Hudson,    Mabel    R.    C    (nl,2)    Tahlequah 

Hufbauer,    Harold    C.    A   72    (1,2)    Newkirk 

Huff,    James    W.    A    u    (ns)    Walters 

Huff,    W.    Tipton.    A    43     (1,2)   Randlett 

Huffaker,    Mary.    G    6    (s)   iNorman 

Huffine,   Nellie   G.   A  10    (nl,2);   F  Expression    6    Voice  (nl.2) 

  Gutlirie 

Huggins,    Jolm    R.    G   6    (s)    Norman 

Hughes,   Calvin   T.   E    127    (1,2)    Lone  Wolf 

Hughes,    Evelyn.    A    u    (ns)    Taloga 

Hughes,   Grace.   A   u    (ns)    Taloga 

Hughes,    Roxie.    A    77    (s)  ;    C    (1,2)    Elmore  City 
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Hull,    Lee.    G    (1)    Norman 

Hume,    Benjamin    G.    E    14    (nl,2)  ;A    14    (1,2)    Mooi'e 

Humphrey,   Chester   S.   A   29    (s)    Hastings 

Humphrey's,   Leon   A.   E   109    (1,2)    Tulsa 

Hundley,   Edna.    A   u    (n2)    Calvin 

Hunt,   Jeanne.   A    58    (s)    Paden 

Hunter,   Buel  R.  A   78    (s,l);   M   2nd    (2)'   Oklahoma  City 

Hunter,   Thomas  C.   A  u    (s)   Comanche 

Huntington,   Hazel.   F  42  Voice   16    (1,2)    El  Reno 

Hurst,    Beulah    J.    G    30    (s)   PaAvnee 

Hurst,    Blanche    B.    F    5    (1,2)   Frederick 

Hurtubise,  Alida.  A  50   (s,l)    IngersoU 

Huser,    J.    Samuel.    P    16    (nl,2)    Okemah 

Hutcheson,   Elizabeth.   A   52    (s,l,2,)    Oklahoma  City 

Hutchins, -E.  Lucile.  F  53  Voice  11  Piano  56  (1.2)  ...  t)avis 
Hutchins,  Thamazin  M.   F  61  Voice  12     Piano   56    (1,2)  ...Davis 

Hutson,   Charley   T.   L  8    (1,2)    Norman 

Hutson,    Florence.    A    8    (ns,l,2,)    Norman 

'     Hutton,   Charles   E.    G   32    (s) ;    C    (s,l,2)    Hinton 

Hybarg-er  John  W.  A  11   (nl);  F  11  Expression  6   (nl,2)  Lindsay 

Hyde,   Alice   J.    A   67    (s,l,2)    Konawa 

I     Hyde,    Herbert    K.    A    12    (nl)    Norman 

l'    Hyde,  Sadie  M.   A  u    (s)    Norman 

I     Hyden,     Apalahona.    A    16     (nl.2)    Ardmore 

Ince,    Ruth    M.    F'    u    (1)    Norman 

[     Ingham,   C.   Wa-d.  A   78    (1,2);   E    (2)    Oklahoma  City 

I     Ingrah,    1  r  d   B.    C    (nl,2)    Sallisaw 

T-vins:,   Charles   J.   E    54    (1,2)    Oklahoma  City 

,  ir,   Clarence   B.   A   u    (ns)    Howe 

liwin,    Douglas   H.    A    16    (nl,2)    Pauls  Valley 

I  •  Irwin,  Susan.  A  45  (s,l,2);  C  (2)    DeGueen,  Ark. 

Isle,    Walter    W.    C    (s,l,2,)   Pauls  Valley 

Isle,  Louis  H.  A  67   (ns)   Edmond 

Tsom,    Ray    W.    A    (nl)    Lexington 

.-,    Harley    J.    A    43    (s)   Waurika 

y,    Mrs.    Mae    W.    A   u    (ns)    Waurika 

Jackson,    Bern    A.    A    12    (nl,2)    El  Reno 

I     Jackson,   Carl  C.   F  u    (s,2)    Norman 

I     Jackson,    Edna.    A    u    (ns)    Lexington 

Jackson,  J.  Marie.  F  8  Piano  4  Voice  8  (nl,2)   .  .Moorehead,  Kan. 

Jackson,    Maude    E.    F    39    Voice    32    (s)   Henryetta 

Jacobs,  Bula.   A  14    (n2)   Mangum 

Jacobs,   Mrs.    D.    Rilla.    A   u    (ns)    Kingfisher 

Jacobs,  Irene.   A  9    (ns)   Kingfisher 

Jni'e<.    Joseph.   A   24    (nl);   C    (2)    Norman 

Jahn,    Lota    Ruth    F    u    (1,2)    Coalgate 

Jame.s,  Mrs.  Gladys  M.  A  102   (s)    Oklahoma  City 

James,   Richard  V.   E   l?l    (1,2)    Oklahoma  City 

Jameson,    Jolm.    A    56     (s,l,2)    liexington 

.   Jamieson,   Edith.     A   102    (s,l);   C    (2)    Edmond 

Jamison,    John    E.    E    74    (1)   Shawnee 
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Janco,   Leon   M   4th    (1,2)    New   York,   N.  Y. 

Jarbeau,    Alva    N.    A    82    (1,2)    Alius 

Jarrett,   Dorothea.   A  81    (s) ;   F   39   Piano   Z'z    (s)    Snyder 

Jarrett,   Neola.   A   67    (s,l,2);   F   Piano   23    (1,2)    Snyder 

Jastrow,    Arthur    W.    E    74    (1)    Bartlesville 

Jayne,   Viola  M.   A  u    (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

Jenning-s,    Anna   P.    A   u    (ns)    Norman 

Jenning-s.   Mrs.   Bess   C.    A   77    (s)    Hugo 

Jenning's,    Grace    G.    A   102    (s,l,2)    Norman 

Jenning-s.    Mabel.    A    u    (ns)    Welch 

Jennings,    Reedy    C.    A    75    (s)    Hugo 

Jerome,    Eula    A    u    (ns)    Lone  Wolf 

Jesse,   Gladys   J.   A  48    (1,2)   Norman 

Jeter,    Perry    R.    A    80     (1,2)    Norman 

Johns,    A.    M.    A    u     (ns)    Sand  Springs 

Johns,  Charles  Hill.  A  (n2)    Chickasha 

Johnson,    Alva    K.    A    u    (ns)    Moore 

Johnson,    Clint    T.    A    103    (s)    Norman 

Johnson,   David   B.   R.    G   116    (nl,2)    Alva 

Johnson,   Edna  L.   F  34  Voice   16  Piano   24   (s)    Tonkawa 

Johnson,   Egbert  G.  M  4th   (1,2)    Oklahoma  City 

Johnson,   Florence   C.   A  16    (nl,2)    Hinton 

Johnson,   Froma.   F   16    (1,2)    Norman 

Johnson,    Graham    B.     A    76    (1,2)   Norman 

Johnson,  James  B.  A  20    (1)    Norman 

Johnson,  Jed  J.  L  50   (1,2)    Walter 

Johnson,  Leona,  A   72    (s)    Altus 

Johnson,  Lucille.   G  40    (1,2)    PawhusKa 

Johnson,   Lula.    A   u    (ns)    Atoka 

Johnson,   Mrs.   Pearl   W.    G   12    (s,l,2)    Alva 

Johnson,   Mrs.    Retta  W.   A  107    (s,l);   M   2nd    (1,2)    ..  Norman 

Johnson,    Ruth.    A    16    (nl,2)   Fawhuska 

Johnson,    William    M.    A    26    (nl,2)   Minco 

Johnson,    Willis   P.    A    35    (1,2)   Hastings 

Johnston,  Mrs.   Jess  B.   N   (1,2)    Louisville,  Ky. 

Johnston,  Paul  X.  A  16   (nl,2)    Shawnee 

Johnston,    William    C.    E    20    (2);    A    36    (2)   Muskogee 

Johnston,  W.  Ross.  L  34   (1)   Shawnee 

Jolly,  Charles  W.  E  8  (nl);  A  16  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Jolly,   L   V.   C   (nl,2)   Carnegie 

Jonefi,   Bernice  C.   A  112    (s.l);   P   56    (s,l)   Norman 

Jones,   Clifford   E.   E   82    (1,2);   A    (2)   Hugo 

Jones,    Coy    B.    A    39    (s,l,2)   Kingston 

Jones,    Gladys   M.    A   40    (ns)   Vinita 

Jone.",    Hubert   A.    A    103    (1,2)   Norman 

Jones,     flugh    C.    A    56     (1,2)   Shawnee 

Jones,    Isabel    B.     A    52    (sri)   Dallas,  Tex. 

Jono  John  H.  A  13   (s)   Oklahoma  City 

Jones,    John   P.   E    21    (1,2)   Norman 

Jones,    Mergcrite.    A    u    (ns)   Norman 

Jones,  Mrs.  Mary  M.  G   (nl,2)   Cheyenne 
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Jones,    Pauline.     F    21     (1)   Geary 

Jones,   S.   R.   A  u    (s)   Oklahoma.  City 

Jones.    Mrs.    Wiley.    F    u    (n2)   Norman 

Jordan,    Abner.    A    16    (nl,2)    Hu.^-i> 

Joseph,    L.    Clif.    A    48    (1,2);    C    (2)   Waukomis 

Joyce,    J.    Carl.    P    (nl)   Fletcher 

Kanatser,    Joseph    E.    M    1st    (1)   Shawnese 

Kaufman,  Eugenia  K.  A  129   (s) ;  C   (s,l,2)   Weatherford 

Kaufman,  Kenneth.   G  16   (s,l,2);  C   (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Keating-.   D.   Bernard.   E   45    (1,2)   Cattaraugus.   X.  Y. 

Keel,  Merris.   F  8    (ns) ;   A  4    (ns)   Muskogee 

Keese,    Irene.    A    65    (ns) ;    C    (1,2)   Keota 

Keller,    Elizabeth.    A    20     (1,2)   Lexington 

Keller,   Florence   N.    G   8    (s);    C    (2)   Thomas 

Keller,    Frank.    E    86    (s,l,2)   >  Thomas 

Keller,    Reuben    W.    E    61    (1)   Shawnee 

Kellogg,    Jesse.    A   u    (ns)   Oklahoma  City 

Kelly,   Anna   K.    X    (nl)   Oklahoma  City 

Kelly,    Edna    B.    A    122    (s) ;    C    (1)   El  Reno 

Kelsey,  Jessie.  A  90   (s,l,2)    Chickasha 

Kendall,    Cherry.    A    90    (s,l,2)    Vian 

Kendall,  Lisle   G.   E   18    (n],2)   Yiaa 

'■   Kennedy,  Doris.   G.  A  u   (ns)    Tecumsea 

Kennedy,    Margaret    E.    A    u    (ns)   Tecumseh 

Kenworthy,    Bessie.    F    u    (ns)   Muskogee 

Kerbow,  Alva  L.  A  u   (ns)   Haileyville 

Kernodle,    Stratton    E.    M    3rd    (1,2)   Skiatook 

Kerstetter,    Frank    L.    E    8     (nl)   Tulsa 

Kibler,    Luther    W.    G    32    (s)   Norman 

Kice,    George   L.    Jr.    E    9    (nl,2);    A    18    (2)   Ada 

Killetarew,  Adell.  A  u   (ns)   Lone  Wolf 

Killian,    Henry    P.    C    (nl,2)    Cemenz 

Kimberlin,    Mrs.    Ezelle.    A    u    (ns)   Norman 

Kincannon,     D.     Ellis.     E     (nl)   Mnrlow 

Kinchen,   Oscar   A.    G   24    (s);   C    (s,l,2)   Erick 

Kindel,    Jessie..    F    u    (ns)   Hobart 

-King,  Buena.  A  104   (s,l,2)   Oklahoma  City 

[    King.  Clarence  L.  E   14    (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

:    King,  Hiram  C.  C   (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

[    King,    W.    Fair.    A    12    (nl)   Ochelata 

I    Kinkade,   Lucille.    F   33    Piano    24    (1,2)   Bethany,  Mo. 

I    Kipp,    Edison    D.    L    37    (1,2)   Muskogee 

j    Kirkpatrick,    Mabt'  u    (s)   Norman 

I    Kirkpatrick,    Mary.    A    9,Z    ',-!,;?)   Norman 

j    Kirtley,  Lucy  M.  A  12  C""!,^);  F  Expression  3  (nl)    .  . Bartlesville 

Kitchen,    William    A.    E  2)   Moore 

Kitchens,  Luther   W.    G   14    (s);   C    (2)   Foss 

Kitchens,  Mrs.   Maud.   A  96    (s);   F   64    (s)   Weatherford 

1    Klapp,    Claude    C.    P    52    (s)   Tecumseh 

Kneeland,    Louis    G.    L    70    (1)   Fort  Gibson 
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Knight,  Anna  R.  A  u  (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

.  Knight,    Banna    M.    A    36    (s)   Bokchito 

Knight,     Effie     M.     A     u     (ns)   Noble 

Knight,   R.   Bowie.   A   78    (s)   Bokchito 

Knighten,    Grace.    F   u    (n2)    Normaa 

Knox,   Henrietta  B.   A  u    (ns)   Oklahoma  City 

Koch,    Joseph   N.    A   83    (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Koepke,   F.   Boyd.   E    14    (2)   Oklahoma  City 

Koester.    Ernest    W.    L    58     (1,2)   Bartlesville 

Kolm,   Robert  N.   A   38    (1,2)   Stillwater 

Kraemer,    Marguerite.    G    8     (ns)   Perry 

^    Lackey,    Guy    A.    A    113    (s,l,2)   Norman  ; 

Laing,   Christine.   A  25    (nl,2)   Kingfisher  ; 

Lamar,   Lucile   H.    A   u    (ns)   Norman  j 

Lamar,   Viola   R.    A   u    (ns)   Norman  1 

Lambert,   James   H.   M   1st    (1,2);   A   28    (1,2)   Norman  ^ 

Lampe,   Mrs.   Wm.   T.   A  u    (nl,2)   ■  Norman  | 

Lampkin,    Emory    B.    A    16    (nl,2)   Hobart  , 

Lancaster,    Noble   L.    A    67    (ns)   Kiowa  | 

Landon,   Helen.   A  u    (ns)  Oklahoma  City 

Lane,    Edgar   C.    E    (nl)  Crane,    Mo.  ; 

Lane,    William    E.    C    (s,l,2)   Alva  ' 

LaNeve,   R.   Owen.   A   104    (1,2);   E   61    (1,2)   Hooker  ' 

Langford,    Cecil   T.    A    107    (s,l,2)    Normaa  i 

Langford,    Dorothea.    F    u    (s)   Norman  i 

Langley,    Mpzelle.    A    16     (1,2)   Pryor  < 

Langston,  Zora  L.   G  8    (ns)   Aubrey,  Ark. 

Lanham,    Kittie    L.    A    15    (ns)   Heavener  t 

Larkin,  Mrs.  Elna  B.   A  81    (s,l,2);  C   (1,2)    ."  Norman  i 

Larkin,    Henry    W.    M   2nd    (1,2);    A    63    (s,l,2)   Norman 

Larsh,    Harold    D.    L    8     (nl,2)   Artesia 

Laskey,   Glenn.  A  88    (1)   Oklahoma  City 

Lasley,    Leonard   Z.    L   12    (nl,2)   Alva 

Lasley,    Walter.    A    u     (ns)   Ponca 

Lautaret,    Herman   E.    L   9    (nl,2)   Tulsa 

Lawrence,    Arthur    R.    A    112    (1,2)   Lawton 

Lawson,  Lillie  E.    A  43   (1,2);  F  Expression  24   (1)  Checotah 

Lawton,   Elbert   R.   L   44    (1)   Arapaho 

Lawton,    Lucy    R.    A    9    (nl,2)   Arapaho  j 

Lay,   Lawrence.   A  67    (s,l)  Norman 

Leach,    Naomi    N.    A  67  (1) ;  F  54  Piano  66  Violin  1 4  (s,l, 2) ,  .Norman 

Leafquist,    Dolly   L.   A   u    (ns)   Marsliall 

Leahy,    Rogers.    L   6    (1,2)   Pawhuska 

Leahy,  Thomas  B.  A  1   (nl,2)   Pawhuska 

Lee,  Benjamin  F.  A  20   (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City  , 

Lee,    Elsie    M.    A    5    (ns)   Hobart 

Lee,  Joshua  B.  A  121  (s) ;  G  (2)   Rocky 

Lee,   Judah.   A   (nl,2)   Oklahoma   City  j 

Lee,    Mary    V.         8    (1)   Rocky 

Lee,   Mida  M.   A   48    (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Lee,    Thomas    J.    A     46    (nl)  ,  Nuin^an 
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Leedy,   Charles   M.   A   52    (ns)   Jennings 

Leeper,    Florence    M.    A    41     (s)   Sayre 

LeFlore,    Leroy    C.    E    23    (1,2)   Stigler 

LeForce,    Sara   C.   A   73    (1,2)   Pond  Creek 

Lehmer,   Elizabeth   E.   A   62    (s,l,2);   M   2nd    (1,2)   Choctaw 

Lehr,  Albert  M.  Jr.  A  48   (1,2);  F  Voice   (2)   Oklahoma  City 

Lemmon,    Inez   M.    A    43    (1,2)   Carmen 

Lenox,    E.    Herbert.    G    4    (ns)    Beg-gs 

Lenox,    E.    Houston.    A    106     (s)   Beg-gs 

Leonard,    Henry    W.    C     (s,l,2)   RofC 

Leske,    Rose    K.    A    59    (nl)   El    Reno  • 

Leslie,     Lucille.     X     (1,2)   Sherman,  Tex. 

,  Lessenger,    Jennie.    A    40    (s,l,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Lessenger,    J.    Newell.    E    (nl,2)    Oklahoma  CiLy 

Lester,    Mary    Lucile.    C    (s,l,2)  .Muskogee 

Levy,   Lottie.    A   u    (ns)   Norman 

Lewis,   Benjamin   P.   A   128    (s);   C    (s)  Stillwell 

Lewis,   Dana.   F  8   Piano   8    (nl)   Oklahoma  ^ity 

Lewis,    Fitzhugh    L.    A    (nl,2)   Madill 

Lewis,    Lillian    M.     A    u    (ns)   Tecumseh 

Lewis,    Olln    D.    A    (nl,2)   Poteau 

Lewis,    Winnie    D.    C     (1,2)   Durant 

Lichti,    Elmer    J.    C    (nl,2)   Deer  Creek 

Liddell,  Martha  E.   A  84    (1,2);   C    (ns,l,2);    F  Violin  (2)   

 .*   Gainesville,  Te:<. 

Lieber,   Hugh   Gray.   A   85    (1)   Oklahoma  City 

Light,   Earl   M.    A   40    (1,2)   Pond  Creek 

Lincoln,    Donald    H.    A    16    (nl)   Henryetta 

Lincoln,   Kathryn  .M.   A  74    (s) ;   C    (1,2)   Henryetta 

Lindsay,    Judith.    F    u     (nl,2)    Norman 

Lindsay,   Thelma  V.    F   u    (1)   Norman 

Lingenfelter,  Forrest.  A  24   (ns,l,2)   Oklahoma  Cit\' 

Linvillle,  Guy  E.  C  (s,l,2)    Elk  City 

Lippert,    Ernest    L.    A    80    (1);    C    (2)   Stroud 

Little,   Byron  J.    A  44    (1,2)   Purcell 

Little,    Louise    G.    F    u    (2)  Norman 

Little,   Merle.    A   11    (nl,2)   Purcell 

Livingstone,   Jess   S.   A  76    (s,l,2);  M   1st   (1,2)    Norman 

Livingstone,    Robert.    A     97    (1,2);    E    62    (2)   Norman 

Lloyd,    Abe    M.    E    46    (nl,2)   ,  Tulsa 

Lloyd,    Sarah.     A    u    (ns)   Fayetteville,  Tenn. 

j     Lobsitz,    Blanche.    G    (ns)     Perry 

;     Loeve^guth,    Oscar    P.    A    59    (ns)   Hominy 

Loewenberg,   Mrs.   Mayme   G.   F  u    (n2)   Norman 

Logan,    Clifford    K.    M    2nd    (1,2)  To^iequah 

Logan,  David  M.   E   83    (s)   Tp1.  .ph 

-  Logan,  Geraldine.  A  36   (nl,2);  F  28  Piano  6   (nl,2)    .  .INIi --kog.  3 

..Lomax,   James  H.   A  u    (ns)   .Co^d.  'p^'i 

Long,    Eva.    A    58     (s)  Lexingcon 

'>ng.    LePoy  D.    A   56    (s)   Okl;  homa  City 

->ong,    li  ith    E.    A    94    (1,2);    G    (s,2)   Hobart 

i 


I 
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Lonsing-er.    Martha   K    A    52    (1,2)   Ponca  City 

Loofbouri  uw.  Robert    B.    A    16     (nl,2)   Beaver 

Loofboiirrow,  Wade    H.    L    39    (1,2)   Beaver 

Loomis,  Edith.  A  26    (s)  ;   F   30    (s)   Cherokee 

Lorenzen,    Herman    M.    L    5    (nl,2)   El  Reno 

Roucks,    Mrs.    Jennie    E.    G    4    (1,2)   Okahoma  City 

Rounsbury,    Edward   R.    G   28    (s.i)    Norma.! 

Rovell,   John   J.   E   14    (nl,2)   Muskogee 

Rowe,    George    M.    A    2  4     (1,2)   Kiefer 

Rowther,    Irma.    A    110    (s,l,2)   Norman 

Rucas,    Famous.    R   vi    (nl)   Wetumka 

Ruce,    Jane    E.    F    u    (ns)  '  Comanche 

Ruce,    Mary   B.   A   60    (ns)  Comanche 

Ruman,    Edmondson    D.    A    61    (nl,2)   -  Newkirk 

Ruster,   Dewey   W.   A   4  8    (1,2)  Chickasha 

Ruttrell,    Pearl    E.    A    40    (s)   Norman 

Rynch,    Rorene.    A    u     (ns)   Bixby 

Rynch,    Vallie    I.    A    39    (ns)   Okmulgee 

Rynds,   Grace  P.  A  74    (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Ryon,    Omar    R.    E    49    (1,2)   Guthrie 

Maass,    Roella.    A    u    (s)   Kingfisher 

MacKay,    Hugh    J.    G    16    (1,2)  Sapulpa 

Mackey,    Ruth    C.    F    62    (nl)   Diirant 

MacReod,  John.  A  u    (ns,l,2)   Oklahomg,  City 

Madden,   Elwood   C.    G   14    (1,2)    Cherokcv^ 

Madden,    Frank.    A    32    (1);    P   53    (1,2)   Norman 

Madden,    Mrs.    Katie    W.    A    70    (1,2)   Verden 

Madden,    Margarite    O.    F    u    (2)  Norman 

Z.radden,   Roy  J.  A  u   (nl);  E  u   (2)   Cherokee 

l*'a,guire,   James   D.    Jr.   A   u    (s)   Norman 

Maisch,   Marie   W.    A   8    (nl,2)   Newkirk 

Maitlen,    Florence.    N    (2)   Oklahoma  City 

Majors,    Carrie    M.    C    (s,l,2)   Asher 

Majors,    Webster    B.    A    71    (ns,l,2)   Purkburnett,  Tex. 

■.Mk>ske,    Florence.    A    13    (nl,2)   McRoud 

Alaloy,    Eva.    A    17    (s,l,2)   Norman 

Maloy,    Flora.    A    115    (1,2)   Norman 

Malson,    Hunter   G.    E    15    (nl,2)  Vinita 

Manigold,  Elsya  A.  A  24    (s,l)    Geary 

Manigold,    Rosa    A.    A    u     (ns)   Geary 

Manly,   Delbert   G.   A   80    (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Mannalian,    Racye.    G    6    (ns)   Bennington 

Mansfield,    Ella.    A    110    (s,l,2)   Shawnee 

Mansfield,  Marie.  A  66   (ns)   Shawnee 

Maiufleld,    Reola   M.    P   49    (1,2)   "...Beaver 

Ma'. Mfieia,    Ruth.       R    13    (nl,2)    Shawno-^^ 

Maple,   G.   Clifford.   A   16    (nl);   E   12    (nl,2)   Salt  Fork 

Marchant.    Clyde.    A    52    (1,2)   Wapanucka 

Marcum,  Ethelyn.  A  14    (s)   Rexington 

Marin,   Rafael.   G   4    (nl,2)    New   Orleans,  La. 

Marlatt,   Helen.   X    (nl)   Oklahoma  City 
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Marr,   Mildred.   A  106    (nl,2)   Tulsa 

Marrs,    Wyatt!    G   34    (s)   Chickasha 

Marsh,  Patrika  J.  N   (nl,2)  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Marsh,   Walter  P.   A  u    (ns)   Duke 

Marshall,   Grace   L.   G   8    (ns)   Ft.  Cobb 

Martin,    Dena    G.    A    102    (s,l);    C    (1,2)   Vinita 

Martin.    Edna.    A    52     (1,2)   Vinita 

Martin,    Emmett    O.    M    1st    (1,2)   Ripley 

Martin,    Franklin    D.    E      13    (nl,2)   Porum 

Martin,    Leta    C.    A    u    (ns)   Norman 

Marvin,  Gaurd  S.  A  16   (nl,2)    Bartlesville 

Mason,  Robert  L.  A  109    (s) ;  M  1st   (2)   Oklahoma  City 

Mason,  W.  Sterling.  A  57  (s,l,2);  M  2nd  (1,2)   ....Mountain  View 

Masseng-ale,    Dillard   W.    E    18    (nl)   Boswell 

Mathews,    Grady    F.    A    u    (s)  Bomar 

Mathis,    Sue    E.    F    u    (s)   Shawnee 

Matkin,    Myrtle    M.    A    14     (nl,2)   Cherokee 

Matthews,  Anna  L.  G  6   (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

Mathews,     Thomas     B.     G     (s)   Norman 

Mattison,    Mary.    A    16    (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Mauk,   Jean  Marie.   G  16    (s,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Mauldin,    Alwin    J.     G     (s)   Purcell 

Mauldin,    Mrs.    Margaret.    G    (s)   Purcell 

Maxfield,   Margaret.    A        (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Maxwell,    Beulah    M.    A    13     (nl,2)   Sparks 

Maxwell,    W.    Dow.    E    31    (1)   Antlers 

May,  Geneva  I.  C  (n2)   

Mayes,    Mayme    L.    A    48        (1,2)   Pryor 

Mayfleld,    Warren.    M    2nd    (1,2)   Norman 

McAdams,  Alpha  M.   A   80    (s);   M   1st    (1,2)   Texhoma 

McAdams,   Samuel  J.   P   (n2)   Texhoma 

McAdams,    Mrs.    Samuel    J.    A    u    (n2)   Texhoma 

McAdams,    Winnie.    A    20    (s,l,2);    P    (2)   Texhoma 

McAllister,    Archie    W.    A    16    (nl,2)   Seiling 

McAllister,  S.   Etta.  A  u    (ns)   Sweet  Springs,  Mo. 

McBride,    Juanita.    A   4    (ns);    F    4    (ns)  Moore 

lyicBride,    Zela   M.    A   u    (s)   Moore 

McCain,    Byrd.    A    81    (1)   Quinton 

McCall,   Lewis.   A   12    (1)   Norman 

McCall,  Sammy  K.   F   1    (2);   A   (2)   Norman 

McCarrel,    Ed.    G    6    (s)   Edmond 

McCarthy,    Mrs.'  Aileen.    F    u    (nl)   Oklahoma  City 

McCasland,   Naomi.   A   62  (1,2) ;  F  54  Voice  19  Piano  15  (1,2) . Duncan 

McCalin,    Cora    A.    A    u     (ns)   Paden 

McClur^?,   Joseph   D.   A   16    (nl,2)   Lindsay 

McClure,   Margaret   M.   F   u    (1,2)   Norman 

McColister,   Wade   H.   A   74    (s)   Norman 

McComb,  Louise  P.  A  22   (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

McComic,    Rosa.    A    52    (1,2)   ....Nowata 

McConnell,   James  I.   E   4    (nl,2)   O.  lahoma  City 

McCrimmon,  Herman  P.  A   (2);  C   (nl,2)   Alba,  Tex. 
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McCulley,    May.     G     (ns)   Canton 

McCullough,    Archibald    M.    A    87    (s)   ,  Norman 

McCurdy,    E.    James.    A    53    (s,l,2)   Norman 

McCmdy,  Robert  N.  A  53   (s,l,2);  F  57  Voice  7   (s,l)   Norman 

McCurdy,    William    L.    F    1    (ns,l,2)   Norman 

McCiirley,   Alvin   D.    A   16    (nl,2)    Cordell 

McDaniel,  Flora.  A  12   (nl,2);  F'  Piano  (2)   Norman 

McDaniel,    Joe    A.    P    (n2)    Norman 

McDaniels,  Adelle  M.   A  67    (ns)    Alva 

McDermott,  Hugh  V.   A  70    (s,l);   M  1st   (1)   Dnncan 

McDowell,    Wilds    H.    A    50     (1)  Geary 

McElroy,   Neil.   A   16    (nl,2)  Oklahoma  City 

McFadin,    Rdith.    A    u    (ns)  Oklahoma  City 

McFall,     Mrs.     Blanche.     C     (n2)  Terlton 

McFarland,    Ernest    W.    L    40    (1)   Norman 

McFarland,  Marian  E.  A  39   (nl) ;  F  Voice  6   (nl)   Jennings 

McFerron,    Clarence    W.    G    (2)   Tulsa 

McFerron,    Nellie    J.    G    6    (s)   Norman 

McGaha,    Charles    P.    A    72    (1)  Madill 

McGaha,    John    F.    A    9    (nl)   Mounds 

McGee,    Frank    E.    A    12    (nl,2)   Hennessey 

McGibony,    Eva.    A    122    (s)  Stroud 

McGill,    Ralph.    A    51    (ril,2)   Konawa 

McGinnis,  W.  Earl.  A  12   (nl,2)   Broken  Arrow 

McGlothlin,    W.    Claude.    A    52    (1)   Shawnee 

McGuffin,    Burford    H.    A    48    (1,2)  Shreveport,  La. 

McGuire,  Maude  C.  F  46  Piano  38  Expression  (1,2)   Norman 

McHenry,    Maude.    A   92    (s,l,2);    C    (1,2)    Norman 

Mclntire,    Mrs.    Hettie    H.    A    106     (s,2)   i^.-TlT 

McKeehan,   Guy.   P  20    (1,2)    Broken  Arrow 

McKeehan,  Roy  W.  P  44   (1,2);  Piano  6  (1)  Broken  Arrow 

McKenzie,     Fannie.     F    u     (ns)   Lawton 

McKinley,   Edith.   A  o3    (s)  ....Pond  Creek 

T.r^Kirley,  William.  A  12    (nl,2)  Pond  Creek 

Mv  i\        .y,  Vivian.   A   70    (ns)    Men;',,  Ark. 

McKnigiit,    Roy   J.    A   12    c^l^   Bartlesville 

McLarty,    Marvin    G.         u    (ns)   Guymon 

McLaughlin,    Ermond    fc^.    A   32    (1)   .Norman 

McLaugMin,    Flora    K.    A    14    (s,l)   Norman 

McLauglilin,    Harry    Jr.    A    (ni;)   ..Pawhuska 

McLaughlin,    Homer    C.    A.  (1,2)   Norman 

McLaughlin,    Maurico    T.    E    15     (nl,2)   •  Norman 

McLennan,    Gladys.    F    24    (s);    A    35    (s)   Moore 

McMiikin,   Florence   G.    2    (s);   F   Piano   8    (s)   Norman 

McMillan,   Ceceille   G.   A   57    (s)    Arii'll 

McMillan,    Irma.    C    (nl)    Buiii:g,s 

McMillan,  Margaret.   A   19    (n«,1.2)    Madill 

McMurtrey,  Marvin  S.  G  4   (s)    Alva 

McNamee,    Cora.    A    u    (.s)   Norman 

McNamoe,    M.    Opal.    F    u    (s,l,2)   Norman 

McNeill,     Philip.     A     32     (1,2)   Altus 
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MeNicol,    Ida    E.    A    8    (ns)  Tulsa 

McQuown,  Frankie  I.  A  60   (nl)   Weatherford 

McQuown,   Kerr   C.   A    12    (nl,2)   Walter 

McRuer,    E.    Munn.    A    28    (1,2)  Norman 

McRuer,    Mrs.    Retha    S.    A   u    (nl)   Norman 

Meacham,     Egbert    J.    L    55     (1,2)   Clinton 

Meacham,    George    A.    Jr.    L    13    (nl,2)   Clinton 

Meadows,  Glenn.   E   36    (1,2)   Mountain  Park 

Means,    Bessie   M.    A   u    (ns)   Weatherford 

Mensa,   Mrs.   Elizabeth  S.   A    (n2)   Claremore 

Means,   Melvin   T.   A  7    (2)   Claremore 

Means,  Ollie.   F   u    (ns)   Weatherford 

Mee,    Bernice    E.    A   u    (ns)  Oklahoma  City 

Meibergen,    Aileen.    A    48    (1,2)  Enid 

Melott,     Floj'd.     A     16      (nl,2)  Jefferson 

Melton,   Audry.    A    16    (nl)   Duncan 

Mentoh,    Vernet    C.    A     (n2)   Idabel 

Mercen,   Herman   A.   A   44    (nl,2)   Norman 

Merrill,    Maurice    H.    A    80     (1,2)   Stratford 

Messenger,  Eugenia.  A  66,  (s,l,2);F  36  Piano  28   (s,l,2) .  .  .  .Miami 

Messenger,  Mildred.  A  126   (s,l);  F  Voice  6   (1)   Miami 

Meyer,    Daniel    F.    A    117     (s)   Norman 

!Meyer,    Milton    F'.     G     (s)   Norman 

Meyers,   Levia.    C    (s,l,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Meyers,   I^ewis   A.    A   u    (ns)    Walter 

Milan,    Flora    M.    A    u    (ns)   Noble 

Miles,   A.   Dale.   E   73    (s,l)   Perkins 

Miles,    Charley    C.    A    4    (nl,2)   Purcell 

Miles,  Edith.  F  33  Piano  24  Voice  12   (1,2)   Beaver 

Miles,    Walter    H.    M    4th    (1,2)  Oklahoma  City 

Miller,   Ada   R.    F   10   Piano    8    (nl,2)   Norman 

Miller,   Alta  R.   A   u    (ns)   Muskogee 

Miller,  Clarence  O.  L  12    (nl)  Sasakwa 

Miller,    Claud    W.    A    (nl)   Hennessey 

Miller,    Mrs.    Elsie.    A    u    (ns)   Lambert 

Miller,  Everett  C.   A   (nl)    Hennesscy 

Miller,    Florence    G.    C    (nl,2)   ...Lutie 

Miller,  Floyd  E.  A  120   (s,l);  G   (1,2)   Lambert 

Miller,   Frances  O.   F   28   Piano   27   Voice   8    (1,2)   Norman 

Miller,   Helen   B.    A   16    (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Miller,   Louise.    A   70    (ns);   F   Expression    1    (r^^)   Alva 

Miller,    Luther    M.    A    76    (1,2)   Newkirk 

Miller,   Nannie.   G  Piano   75    (2)   Normar 

Miller,    Pearl    D.    A    u    (s)   Denton,  Tex. 

Miller,    Talitha.    A    u    (nl)   Kingfisher 

Miller,    Virgil    E.    A    (nl)   Norman 

Miller,   Wayne   E.   F  u    (nl,2)   Norman 

Miller,   Willard   L.   A   66    (1)   Oklahoma  City 

Milliken,   J.   Clyde.   E   71;   C    (1,2)  Altus 

Milton,  Elsie  E.   A  40    (ns);   F  44    (ns)   Tulsa 

Mims,   Mildred.    F  48   Piano   32    (1,2)   Pond  Creek 
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Minteer,    Elveta.    F   u    (s,l)   Norman 

Minton,    Max    W.    A    29     (nl,2)  Enid 

Minton,    Roy    F.    A    16    (nl,2)  Enid 

Mitchell,   E.   M.   C  (n2)   

Mitchell,    Greta.    A    93    (s)   Norman 

Mitchell,    Guj^    S.    E    18    (nl,2)   Norman 

Mitchell,  Harold.   A  16    (nl,2)    Pontotoc,  ai.i:>s. 

Mitchell,    J.    Taj^lor.    A    56     (nl,2)   Ada 

Mitchell,   John  B.     G  2    (s)   Oklahoma  City 

Mitchell,    John    G.    G    8    (s,l)   Pryor 

Mitchell,   Lan.son    D.   A   80    (s)   Mustang 

Mitchell,  Mary  A.  A  16    (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Mitchell,    Roy    C    G    (2)   Salem,    N.  J. 

Moffett,   Robert  L.   Jr.    F   u    (nl,2)    Norma  r 

Molacek,    Thomas.    A    (nl)   Oklahoma  City 

Monnet,  J.  Claude.  A  48    (1,2)   Norman 

Monnett,    Dorothea.    A    u    (ns)  Norman 

Monnett,    Mary    L.    A    20    (s,l,2)   ..Norman 

Monroe,  Annazell.   A  16    (nl,2)   tDallas,  Tex 

Monroe,   Marion.    A   62    (1,2);    F    74    (1,2)   Muskogee 

Montgomery,   Alice   D.   A   16    (nl,2)   Pawhuska 

Montgomery,    Anne.    A    73    (s,l)   Oklahoma  City 

Montgomery,   Charlotte.   A  u    (ns)   Norman 

Montgomery,     Jefferson.      E     12     (ns,l,2)   Welsh,  La. 

Montgomery,    John    C.    A    u    (ns)   Leon 

Montgomery,  John  K.  E   18    (nl,2)    Norman 

Montgomery,     T.     T.     A     u     (s)   Madill 

Moon,    Don.    A    (nl)   Guthrie 

Mooney,   Elizabeth.   A   69    (ns)   Duncan 

Moore,    Adaline.    A   80    (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Moore,    Annie.    A    62     (ns)  Comanche 

Moore,   Cecil.   A   12    (nl,2)    Keota 

Moore,    Edith.    A    104     (1,2)    Caddo 

Moore,   Ferriss.   F  u    (n2)    Norman 

Moore,    Ha.    F    8    Piano    10     (nl,2);    A    10     (2)   Keota 

Moore,  J.  Hebert.  A  48   (1,2)    Atoka 

Moore,  J.   N.   T.aRue.   A  16    (^1,2)    Ardmore 

Moore,    Mrs.    Margaret    J.    A    u    (s)  Lawton 

Moore,    Ruth    F.    F    18    Piano    36    (1,2)   \.  Purcell 

Moren,    John    E.    A    u    (ns)    Howe 

Morgan,    George    D.    C     (s,?)    Norman 

Morgan,    Lorena.    A    u    (f )    Norman 

Morgan,    Mary    E.    K\     ]s     (ny,l,?)    Norman 

Morgan,    Ruth.    A    61     (s)    Norman 

Morris,    David    D.    A    25    (1,2)   McAlester 

T.Torris,   Ferd.    A   99    (s,l,2);    E    72    (1,2):    C    (1)    AltuS 

Morris,  Joe  S.  A  11    (2)    Muskogee 

Morris,   Marquis  S.    A  40    (1,2)    Ok'ahoma  City 

Morrisett,   Claudis  T.   C   (nl,2)    Edmond 

Morrison,    Benjamin    L.    C     (al,2)   Wilhurton 

Morrison,     Deuipsie     b".     A.     !6     (nl,2)    Cordell 
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Morrow,     August    J.     E     18     (nl,2)    Carmen 

Morrow,    Elma    V.     F    u     (n2)    Norman 

Morrow,    Fern.    A    9     (s,l)    Norman 

Morrow,  Mrs.  Walter.  A  u   (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Mo.ser,   Gerald  E.   F   5   Voice   4    (nl,2)    Thomas 

Mosely,    Ray    R.    M    4th     (1,2)    Trousdale 

Mote,     Paul.     M     1st     (1,2)    Kiefer 

Mott,    Earl    G.    A    2    (nl)   Medfurd 

Mott,    Isaac    E.    G    32    (s)    Norman 

Mount,    C.     Conrad.    A    11     (nl,2)    Bristow 

Mound,    Glenna    E.    A    6    (ns)    Enid 

Mowery,    Mrs.    Ruth    E.    N    (nl)    Apache 

Mozley,     Lois.     F     u     (nl,2)    Noble 

Muldrow,     Fisher.     A     16      (1,2)    \   Norman 

Muller,     Ida    R.    A    77     (ns)    Frederick 

Muller,    W.    E.    A    40    (ns)     Frederick 

Mullins,    Marjorie.    G    6     (ns)    Oilton 

Mulvey,    Alice.    A    94    (1,2)    Yukon 

Mulvey,    Marie    A.    A    7    (nl,2)   Yukon 

Murdock,    Frank   E.    A   87    (1);    F   Voice    1    (1)    Cordell 

Murphy,    Elizabeth.    F    u    (n2)    Frankfort 

Murphy,  Henrietta.   F  u   (n2)    Oklahoma  City 

Murphy,    Marion.    A    46     (nl,2)    Sapulpa 

Murphy,    Oscar    E.    C     (nl,2)    Blanchard 

Murray,    Etta.    A    16    (nl,2);    F   Expression    6    (nl,2V  ..IVianitou 

Murray,    Samantha    J.    N     (nl,2)    Gctrfield 

Myers,    Bruce    J.    A    1     (s)    Jofferson 

Myers,    Leonard    A.    A    4.4    (1,2)    Jet 

Myers,    Loraine.    A    u    (s)    Lexiigton 

Myers,    Paul    W.    A    122    (s)    No-men 

Myers,    Ruth.    A    u     (s)    7  t  .an 

Myers,  Walter  E.  A  .57   (s,l,2);  E  50   (1)    Wcatherford 

Nagle,   Paul   R.   A   88    (s,2)    Kingfisher 

Napier,    Talton    G.    A   97    (s)   .  .Norman 

Nash,  Dorothy  M.  A  12  (nl,2) ;  F  Voice  Piano  (2)   Ft.  ^  il^son 

Nash,   Lady   O.    G   8    is)      N  l.  .ar. 

Nations,    Leroy.    A    (n2)  Shawnee 

Neal,    Dewey   H.    A   16    (nl,2)      Cl.ickasha 

Neal,   Lizzie.   A   105    (s) ;   C.  (1,2)   Altus 

Needham,    Clarence    F.    A    u    (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Ncr^dham,  Merle.  A  20    (ns.1  2)    Ok.i  ihoma  City 

Nec-y,   Shade   D.   M   2nd    (1,2);   A   65    (2)   Muskogee 

Neighbour,    Hazel.    A    4    (s) ;    F    8    (s)    Madill 

Neighbour,   Ruth  E.   A  u   (ns) ;   F  u    (ns)    Shamrock 

Neil,    Dan    Jr.    A    70    (s)    Billings 

Neil,    Lambert    C.    E     18     (2)    Lindsay 

Neil,     Mrs.    Leora    N.    A    40    (s)   Ponca 

Nelms,   Edith   E.   A   u    (ns)   Norman 

Nelms,    Katie.    A    u     (ns)    Norman 

Nelson,    Cresse    L.    A    7    (nl)    Mangum 

Nelson,    Martin    B.    G    8    (ns) ;    C    (1,2)    Copan 
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Nelson,   Salle   B.   A  9    (nl)    Mangum 

Newblock,    Marguerite.    F'    u    (s,l,2)    Norman 

Newby,   Mrs.   Lola  N.   F  Voice   43    (1)    Norma.i 

Newby,    Warner,    W.    A   49    (2)   San    Antonio,  Tex. 

Newcomb,   Ralph  S.  A  138    (1);   G   (2)    Mt.   Grove,  Mo. 

Newcomb,    Rebecca.    G   8    (ns)    St.    Louis,  Mo. 

Newman,    Aaron    L.    A    12    (nl,2)    Oklahoma  City 

Newton,   Harriet   F.   A  98    (ns)   ^   Henryetta 

Newtjon,     William     K.     C      (nl,2)    Morris 

Nichols,   Clarence   V.    C    (1)    Anadarko 

Nichols,    Marth^.    A    82    (nl,2)    Geary 

Nicholson,    C.    Herbert    Jr.    A    8    (nl)   ,   Tulsa 

Nighswonger,    Marie.    N    .(n2)   ..Oklahoma  City 

Noel,   May   B.    A   74    (s)    Jefferson 

Noland,     Earl     T.     E     85     (1,2)    Dewey 

Nonweiler,    Oscar    C.    E    19     (nl,2)    Porum 

Norfleet,    Leeper.    F    u    (n2)    Oklahoma  City 

Norris,    Claude    B.    M    1st    (nl,2)    . '.   Poteau 

Norris,   Mrs.   Claude   B.   A   u    (nl);   F   u    (2)    Poteau 

Norris,    Grace    A.    C    (1,2)    Ponca  City 

Northcutt,   Ernest  O.   L   28    (1,2);   A   (s)    Elmore  City 

Norton,    Sam   Jr.    E    10    (nl,2)    Earlsboro 

Nunley,    Tennie.    A    u    (nl,2);    F    u    (nl,2)    Texola 

Nye,   W.   Clarence.   E   38    (1,2)   Muskogee 

Gates,    John    F.    A    68    (ns)    Keota 

O'Bannon,  W.  Grady.  A  (nl)^  E  (nl)    Okemah 

o'Daniels,  Martha  A.  A  68   (ns);  F  58   (ns)   Tishomingo 

Odell,   Cleone.   A   52    (s,l,2)    Oklahoma  City 

Ogborn,    Olive    C.    A    u    (ns)   Norman 

Ogg,    Charles    W.    A    12    (nl,2)    Tonkawa 

Oglevee,    Jessie.   A   85    (ns,l,2);    F   Piano    (2)    Edmond 

Oldham,    Laurie    P.     L    68    (1,2)    Oklahoma  City 

Oldham,    Virgil    M.    A    (n2)    Coalgate 

Oliphant,  Claude  W.  F  u   (s)    Norman 

Oliphant,    Lucile.    A    9     (1,2)    Norman 

Oliphant,    Richard    S.    F    u    (nl)   Norman 

Oliphant,    R.    Fordyce.    A    (nl)    Preston 

Oliphant,    Ruth    Oteka.    F    u     (n2)    Norman 

Oliphant,    Willie    J.    F    46    Voice    20    (1,2)    Norman 

O'Neal,    Cecil   T.    L   40    (1,2)    Oklahoma  City 

Opsal,    Ella   Louise.    A   25    (ns,l,2)    Okeene 

Orendorf,     Esther.     A    u     (s)    Norman 

Orr,   Milo  M.   E   88    (1,2)   Oklahoma  Citv 

Otto,  Cliff  R.  A  83  (nl,2);  C  (s)    Weatherford 

Outcalt,     Cara.     A     12     (nl,2)    Kiefer 

Overman,    Frank    B.    A    4    (nl,2)    Wellston 

Owen,    Ruby.    A    63      (ns,l,2)    Grandfleld 

Packard,   Etta   B.   X    (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Fade..    Gustave    H.    A    69    (n2)   McCook,  Nebr. 

Paden     Nora.    A    u    (ns)    Broken  Bow 

PaJleij,  Mrs.  W.  S.  A  65   (s)    Broken  Bov/ 
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Page,   Essie.   N   (1,2)    Oklahoma  City 

Painter,    Lena    H.    A    60    (ns)    Tishomingo 

Parker,  Charles  A.  G  8   (ns)    Headrick 

Parker,    Margaret    H.    A    45    (1,2)    Carmen 

Parkhurst,   Guy  R.  A  21    (2);   C   (1,2)   Byron 

Parks,    Hiram    D.    A    20    (1,2)    Hennessey 

Parmalee,  Arthur  H.  A  121   (s)    Capitol  Hill 

Parrish,  W.  Lee.  A  11   (nl,2)    Oklahoma  City 

Parsons,    Mrs.    Nellie    H.    G    18    (1,2)    Norman 

Patterson,   Bert  L.   E    18    (1)    Eldorado 

Patterson,  Frank  B.  A  85   (1);  P  32    (1)   Weatherford 

Patterson,  Joe  M.  A  48   (nl,2);  E    (2)   Hugo 

Patton,   Marie  L.   A    (nl);   F   Expression    (2)    Muldrow 

Patton,  M.  Emma.  A.  63   (s,l,2);  F  46  Piano  40   (s, 1, 2)  ...  .Norman 

Patton,     Pansy     P.     A     113     (s,l,2)    Norman 

Patton,   Paul   X.   A   64    (s)  ^  Norman 

Pauly,   Frank   R.   A   124    (s)   Glenpool 

Pauly,  William  M.  A  62   (s);  C   (s,l,2)   McLoud 

Paxton,    Adelaide    F.    F    u     (s,l,2)    Norman 

Paxton,    Mrs.    Fantine    F    u    (2)   Norman 

Paxton,     Josephine.     F'    u     (nl,2)    Norman 

Payne,    Fern.    F    u    (nl,2)    Norman 

Payne,    V.     Felix.    A    4     (nl,2)    Norman 

Peach,    Guine.    A   120    (s)    Bridgeport 

Pearson,   Imogene.    A   u    (ns)    Okmulgee 

Pearson,    Lucy.    A    4     (nl,2)    Norman 

Peck,  Victor  H.  A  38   (nl,2)    Oklahoma  City 

Pendleton,  Eva  Marguerite.  F  11  Violin  39    (1,2)  Norman 

Perkins,    Billie    F.    A    16    (nl,2)    Norman 

Perkins,      Troy    L.    A    11    (nl,2)    Davenport 

Perkinson,    Benjamin    H.     E    29    (1,2)   Purcell 

Perkinson,     Floyd.     C      (s,l,2)    Purcell 

Perkinson,   M.   Myrtle.   A   48    (1,2)    Purcell 

Perkinson,    Nelle.    A    48     (1,2)   Purcell 

Perry,    DeLoss    J.    E    10     (nl,2)    Carmen 

Perry,   Edith.   A   86    (s);   C    (s,l,2)   Carmen 

Try,     Fern.     A     u     (ns)    Carmen 

erry,   J.   Claud.   M   1st    (nl)    Tulsa 

Peters,    Dave    C.    A    8    (nl,2)    Caddo 

Peters,  Juanita  R.   P  u    (ns)    Muskogee 

Peters,  Thelma  F,  A  u   (ns)   Muskogee 

Peterson,     Alfred    W.     C     (s,l,2)    Keene 

Pottee,   Helen.   A  u    (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

Petty,    Mary.    A    u     (s)    Norman 

Phelan,   Kei  noth   L.   A  u    (s)   Norman 

Phelp!^,    Josep-    T.    M    3rd    (1,2)    El  Reno 

Phelps,   Robert  O.   C   (s,l,2)    Leflore 

Phelps,    Thomas     C     (nl,2)    Manitou 

Philips,  James  H.  E  89   (1,2)    Pauls  Valley 

Phillips,    Mrs.    Ethelle.    A    u    (ns)    Supply 

Phillips,  Harve  P.  A,u   (ns)    Norman 
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Phillips,    J.    Cass.    A    14    (,nl,2)    Eldorado 

Phillips,    I.ulu    Bell.    F    (nl,2)   ,   Tulsa 

Phillips, Morton     W.     P     u     (ns)    Supply 

Philpin,    John    O.    A    u    (ns)    Muskogee 

Pickard,     Lelia.     A     74     (s,2)    Norman 

Pickering-,   Jennie   F.   A  u    (s,l)    Stillwater 

Pierce,    Edgar    C.    A    12    (nl,2)    Billings 

Pigg,    Mrs.    A.    M.    A    47    (1)    Norman 

Pinkston,    Jean    R.     A    15    (ns)    A'erona.  Mo. 

Piper,    Elbert.   A   72    (ns)    Avard 

Pitcock,   Lucille   M.   N    (nl,2)   Benenine,  Tex. 

Pledger,    lone.    F'    u    (n2j    Norma:: 

Plunkett,  James  D.  L   66    (1,2)   :Bartl.^svilie 

Pogoloff,    Samuel.    A   52    (,s)    Brooklyn,    N  \. 

Polaski,    Lena.    N     (nl,2)   Granite 

Polk,   Ella.   A  u    (ns)    Normaii 

Ponell,     Vivian     R.     A  (ns)   '   Norman 

Pool,    Robert   H.    A    12    (n1,2)   Norman 

Pool,    William    S.    P    n    (ns)   •   Duke 

Pope,    Alia    Maye.     A     u     (ns)    Hobart 

Porter,   John   W.   E   u    (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Porter,    Percy.    A    31    (1,2);    E    19    (1)    Enid 

Ports,   Clarence   G.   E    r!4    (1)    Anadarko 

Ports,    Waldo    W.    E    19    (nl,2)     :   Anadarko 

Potter,    Marguerite.    A    45    (1,2;    Indiahoma 

Potterf,    Elise.    A    100    (1,2)    Ardmoro 

Potterf,    W.    Henry.    A    11    (^1,2)   Ardmore 

Potts,   Lida.   A  44    (s,l,2);   F   Piano   2    (s)    Norman 

Potts,     Minnie     E.     G     (2)    Frederick 

Powell,     Anna.     G      (nl,2)   Rolia,  Mo. 

Powell,    Clarence.    P    17     (nl,2)     -   Miami 

p  .    ell,  Mrs.   Eva  Lee.   G  4    (s;;   F   Voice   3    (s)    Noiman 

P^^->vell,    James    C.    A    25    (ns)    Fair  land 

Pow^ell,    Jay   A,    M    4th    (1,2)    Dothan,  Ala. 

Pow^ell,    Paul    A.    E    u    (n2)    Tulsa 

Pratt,    Darniette    R,     V      '    (1,2)    Oklahoma  City 

Pratt.    Kail.iyn.    A    -i  I    (nl)    Shawnee 

Preihs,   Carl   H.   L         (1,2)   Norman 

Pribbenow,    Frant?     A    78     (1,2)    Chandler 

Price,    Cecil    P.    U    (s,l,2)    Buffalo 

Price,    Charlc  ■    S.    A    126    (s,l)    Asher 

Prime,   Claire   I.   A  u    (ns)   Toronto,  Canada 

Pritchard,   George   H.   C    Cs,i,2)    Guthrie 

Proctor,    Caswell,    L.    Jr.         38    (1,2)    Norman 

Proctor,  Effie.   A  u    (ns)    Shawnee 

Proffitt,   Ida   Mary.   A   65    (fJ,2)    Norman 

Prophet,    Orpha    C.    C    (nl,2)    Mutual 

Prosser,   Francis  W.   L  10    (nl,2)    Muskogee 

Prouty,  Dorothy  A.   A  u   (nl,2)    Oklahoma  City 

Pruet,    Earl    D.    A    16    (nl,2)    Norman 

Pi-uet,   Mrs.    Emma   M.    A    u    (1,2)    Norman 
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Pruet,    Robert   R.    A   124    (s);   L   68    (1,2)   Norman 

Pruet,    Walter.    L    u    <1,2)    Norman 

Pruitt,   Lois.   A   78    (s)    Oklahoma  City 

Pruitt,   Mary.   A  16    (s)    Oklahoma  City 

Puckett,   Ray.  L,  u    (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Pugh,    J.    Harold.    A    36    (1,2)    Anadarko 

Purdy,    E.    Frances.    A   76    (nl,2)    Durant 

Pyeatte,  Josephine  C.  A  u   (ns)    Mnldrow 

Pyeatt,  Norabelle.  F  u   (ns,l,2)    Custer  City 

Quig-g,    Carl    W.    A    2    (1)    Norman 

Quinn,  Bess.  A  u    (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

Raborn,   Jesse   J.   A   u    (ns)    Shawnee 

Radnich,  Laura.  F  10  Piano  8  Voice  8   (nl,2)    Stillwater 

Rag-an,  Eleanor  N.  A  65   (ns) ;  B'  28  Piano  2    (ns)   Alva 

Ragland,    Bertha.    A    72     (nl,2)   Shawnee 

Ramsey,    Lena    V.    N    (nl,2)    Norman 

Ramsey,    Ralph    H.    A   u    (ns)    Ardmore 

Ramsey,   Vera   V.    A    25    (ns,l,2.)    Kiefer 

Ranck,    Mabel    A.    A    63    (nl)   Gage 

Randall,  Lily  B.  F  10  Piano  6   (nl,2)   '   Checotah 

Rasemussen,    Nels    E.    C    (nl,2)    Chicago,  111. 

Ratliffe,    Grace.    F    u    (ns)    Jefferson 

Ravitch,  Mr.-?.  Golda  M.  A  u   (nl)    Norman 

Ray,   Colonel   S.   A   20    (1)     Gould 

Ray,   Eunice.   A  u    (s,2)    Norman 

Ray,  Grace.  A  55   (s,l,2);  F  Piano   (2)    Norman 

Ray,  Mary  W.  A  37   (s);  F  41   (s);  C   (1,2)   Norman 

Read,    Minnie.    A   48    (1,2)    Norman 

Reading,   Ethel.   A   123    (s)    Oklahoma  City 

Reading,    John.    A    u    (ns)    Norman 

Ready,  Lona.  A  33    (ns)   Leona/^d  Tex. 

Reagan,  Marcus  L.   C   (1,2)    Lexington 

Reason,   Christopher  D.   E   90    (1,2)    Shawnee 

Reasor,  Raymond  E.  A  10  (1,2);  L  13  (1,2);  C  (s)  ....Muskogee 

Reaves,  Carolina.  A  108  (s);  C  (1,2)    Hartsville,  S.  C. 

Reaves,   Esther  I.   A    70    (ns)    Pauls  Valley 

Rechman,    Benjamin.    C    (2)    BrouKlyn,    N  Y. 

Redd,   Eugene   S.    A   u    (n2)    Sapulpa 

Redding,    Ora    L.    N    (1,2)    Ochiltree,  Tax. 

Rodmond,   Esther  L.   A   120    (s)    Thc^mas 

Reece,  Venia.  A  u  (ns);  F  u  (ns)   Brag^-o 

Reed,   George  W.   L  u    (1,2)    Fonda 

Reed,  Guy  L.   E  42    (1,2)    Mountain  Park 

Reeves,    Edward    H.    E    113    (s,l,2)    CDuld 

Reeves,   Mrs.   Nell   W.   A   13    (s,2)    Gould 

Reid,  Eloise  C.  A  43  (1,2);  F  Piano  (1,2)    Italia?,  Ttx. 

Reid,   John    R.   M   1st    (1,2);   A   131    (s)    Blair 

Reid,   Robert  P.   A  72    (nl,2)    Ada 

Rf^'"!,  Wiiiter  Jr.  C   (s,l,2)    Tulsa 

.'      Toe    H.    A    (nl)    Shawnee 

Reinliart,   Theresa.   E^43    (1,2)    ...    Oklahoma  City 
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Reneau,  C.   Clyde.   A   40    (1)    Oklahoma  City 

Heneau,  Hazel.  A  43    (nl,2)    Oklahoma  City 

Reneau,    Winnifred.    A   48    (nl,2)    Oklahoma  City 

Renfrow,    Irlene.    A    68    (s)   Billings 

Renick,    Edna   M.   A   77    (.s,2)    Edmond 

Rerner,    Henry    M.    A    u    (ns)    Norman 

Rentfrow,    Pansy.    A    l6    (nl,2)    Pond  Creek 

Revelle,    Harry   H.    A   36    (1,2)    Walter 

Revelle,    Wakefield    H.    A    100    (s)   Walter 

Reynolds,   Ray  A.   A   (nl)    Geary 

Reynolds,    R.    Eugene.    E    14    (nl,2)   Woodward 

Reynolds,   Sterling  L.   A   (nl)   '   Tulsa 

Reynolds,    Thomas    H.    C    (nl,2)    Springer 

Rhodes,   Benjamin   F.   A  u    (ns) ;   C    (1,2)   Cordell 

Rice,    Edward    J.    E    7  8    (1)    Hobart 

Rice,    Gladys.    A    u    (nl)    W^alnut    Grove,  Mo. 

Rice,    Gl'adys    E.    A    u    (s)   McLoud 

Rice,    Harry    L.    P    16     (nl,2)   i   Temple 

Rice,    I.    Lenore.    A   u    (nl)    El  Reno 

Rice,    John    L.    C    (nl,2)     •  •  •  .   El  Reno 

Richards,  Charles  L.  A  12    (nl*)    Cleveland 

Ricliards,   J.   P.   A   122    (s)   Tnlsa 

Ricliardson,  Ivin  G.  A  126   (s) ;  P  Voice  4   (s)    Union  City 

Richardson,   Josie.   A   9    (ns)   ...  Cordell 

Ricks,  J.   Wesley.  A   16    (nl,2)    Tonkawa 

Ridings,    Eugene    W.    A    16    (nl,2)    Medford 

Riely,    L.    Stoy.    A   16    (nl,2)    Oklahoma  Ciiy 

Riley,    Pauline.    A   35    (s)    Lawton 

Rinsland,    Henry    D.    A         (ns)    Ada 

Risen,   Homer.   A  91    (1,2);   E   89    (1,2)    Hooker 

Rising(5r,    Bradford.   A  12    (nl,2)   Norman 

Risinger,    Golda.    A    u    (ns)    Norman 

Risingcr,    Jewell.    A   47    (s,l,2)   Norman 

Ritcliey,     Mary     E.     C     (s,l,2)   Durant 

Ritzliaupt,    William.    A   16    (nl)   Guthrie 

Roach,   Lillian   B.   F  35   Piano   16   Voice   16    (s)   TuLsa 

Roark,  Edward  L.  A  32   (1)    Norman 

Roark,    Ralph    B.    A    4^    »..^,1,2)    Norman 

Robhins,    Meredith.    G    2    (nl,2)    Norman 

Roberts,  Evaneline.   G  14    (s)    Stilwell 

Roberts,   Martin.    P   36    (1,2)    Cleveland 

Roberts,  Pauline  R.  F  u   (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

Robertson,    James    F.    C    (nl,2)   •   Byars 

Robertson,  Poscoe  E.  A  40   (1,2)    Eufaula 

Robertson,   Winifred.   A  11    (s)    Oklahoma  City 

Robinson,    Lewis    F.    G    9    (ns)    Pawnee 

Robinson,    Lorna.    A    r>5    (1.2)    Cordell 

Robinson,    Roscoe    R.    G    18    (1,2)    ;   Perry 

Robinson,    Thos.    H.    G    (ns)    Dewey 

Robinson,    Vivian.   F   7   Expression   6    (nl,2)    Keota 

Robinson,  Will  A.  A  37   (1,2);  E  (2)    Pauls  Valley 
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Robiso^,   Roy   H.    A    69    (ns)    Ada 

Rodgers,    J.    Lee.    A    48    (1,2)    Hugo 

Rodg-ers,  Marye  E.  A  44   (1,2)    Oklahoma  City 

Rodgers,   Winfred   G.   L.    (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Roe,   Myrtle   O.   F   30   Piano   16    (1,2)    Newkirk 

Rogers,   Clementine.    A   u    (ns)  ;    F   u    (ns)    Stilwell 

Rogers,   Leslie.   L  38    (1,2)    Weaubleau,  Mo. 

Rogers,   Neva   B.   G   32    (s)    Norman 

Rogers,   Norman   G.   A   u    (ns)    Weatherford 

Rogeis,    Thomas    S.    A    65    (ns)    Meeker 

Roleke,   Willis  A.   E   19    (nl,2);   A  18    (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Rone,  Martrie.  A  8   (ns,2);  C  (1,2)    Elk  City 

Rose,  Bessie  O.  A  u   (ns)    Lexington 

Roselius,    Bessie.    A    43    (s)    Norman 

Roselius,   Pauline.    A   u    (ns)    Norman 

Ross,    Blake.    A    u     (1)    Tahlequah 

Ross,    Dwight    M.    A    16    (nl,2)    Madill 

Ross,  Lucie  I.  A  48   (1,2)    El  Reno 

Ross,  Wanda  M.  A  40   (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Rosser,   Frances   C.   A   16    (nl,2)    Muskogee 

Rouer,   Virgie.   A   80    (nl,2)    Ft.    Worth,  Tex. 

Roush,   Agatha   L.   A   16    (nl,2);    F   Piano    (2)    ^enks 

Rowland,   Annie.   A  80    (1,2)    Shawnee 

Ruble,  George  C.   A  40    (n2)    Wagoner 

Ruff,   Mrs.   Mary   B.   C    (nl,2)    Kildare 

Rumley,   Grover   G.   E   46    (1)    Keota 

Runyan,    Foy   Anne.    A   49    (s)    Norman 

Rushing,  Frances.  A  6  (ns);  F  6  Violin  2  Piano  2  (ns,l)  .  Cleveland 

Russel,    Addie    I.    A    33    (s)    Yukon 

Russell,  ,  Cyril  G.   A  30    (1)    Oklahoma  City 

Russell,    Grace    L.    N    (1,2)    Winfield,  ^^an. 

Russell,    John     P.     P     (n2)   ,   Sayre 

Saddoris,    Gerald    B.    A   u    (n2)    Sayre 

Sadler,  K.  Ruth.  A  13   (1,2)    Oklahoma  City 

Sadler,  Lena  H.  A  54   (s) ;  F  48  Voice  6   (s)    Norman 

Sale,    Clarence    M.    C    (2)   McAlester 

Sale,   lone   B.   A  u    (ns,l)    Norman 

Salman,    Phinehas.    M    4th    (1,2)    Norman 

Salwaechter  Christian   H.   E   104    (1)   Carmen 

Salwaechter,   Lewie   E.    E    18    (nl,2)    Carmen 

Sampson,  Edward  W.   E   18    (nl,2)    Chickasha 

Sanden,    Austin   O.    A   57    (1,2)   .'   Norman 

Sanders,   B.   Harold.  A  72    (s,l,2)    Chickasha 

Sanders,   Leo.    E    11    (1,2)    Alex 

Sanders,    Robert    L.    A    u     (ns)    Caddo 

Sanderson,  Aledamae.  F  10  Voice  2  Piano  4  (nl2)    Altus 

Sargent,   Jno.   Frank.   M  2nd    (1,2);   A   54    (s,l,2)    Norman 

Sawyer,   Mary  V.   G   8    (1)    Lawton 

Saxon,  .Birdie.    A    10    (1,2)    Norman 

Sayre,    Effie    M.    N    (1,2)    Texhoma 

Scales,   Pearl  R.   A   102    (s);   C    (si, 2)    Calvin 

Scanlan,    Dennis    F.    G    8    (ns)    Jenks 
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Schaefer,  Hedwig  E.  A  108   (s,l,2)    Mountain  View 

Schaefer,    Helen.    A    16    (nl,2)    Mountain  View 

SchaetTer,    Mrs.    Loia   W.    A    60    (si, 2)    Norman 

Schafer,   Pearl.   A   14    (nl,2)    Ponca  City 

Schaul,  Mary  V.   A  16    (nl,2)    Oklahoma  City, 

Schlehar,   Hazel   L.   A   9    (ns)   '   Shawnee 

Schmidt,    Earl    W.    A    (nl)    Blackwell 

Schmidt,   Mrs.   G.   F.   W.   F  u    (s,l,2)    Norman 

Schotield,  May.   A   8    (ns) ;   P   8    (ns)    Lawton 

Schoggen,   Stella   R.   A   51    (s)    Norman 

Schog-gen,   Walter   B.   A   83    (s)    Norman 

Schoggen,  William  B.  A  113    (s)    Norman 

Schoonover,   Frances.   A  16    (nl,2)    Newkirk 

Schug,    Julia.    A    (nl)    Tonkawa 

Schultz,     Frank.     E     (nl,2)    Perry 

Schwartz,    Helen    A    u    (ns)    Purcell 

Scivally,    Gladys    H.    A    40    (1,2)    Ardmore 

Scofield,    Winifred.    A    5    (ns)    Watonga 

Scott,  P'rances  E.  A  46   (1,2)    Strong  City 

Scott,    Minnie    L.    A    u    (s);    C    (s)    Noble 

Scott,   Mary   N.    F    25    Piano    24    (1,2)    Noble 

Scott,    Pauline   A.    A    27    (1,2)    Norman 

Scott,    William    T.    C    (1,2)   Tahlequah 

Scruggs,    J.    Gladys.    F'    94    (s,l,2)    Norman 

Scruggs,   Maurice   D.   E   5    (ns,2)    Norman 

Searcy,  M.  Lucile.  A  48   (1,2);  F  Piano  32   (1,2)    Elk  City 

Searle,   Olive  M.   A   102    (ns,l,2);   C    (1,2)    Norman 

Sears,    Lloyd    C.    A    99    (s);    C    (1,2)    Cordell 

Seawell,   Mrs.   Kathalene.   A   u    (1,2)    Norman 

Sechrist,    Bess.    F    u    (ns)    Lawton 

Seitz,  C.  May.  A  16    (nl,2)    Billings 

Selby,    Burford    F.    A    16    (nl,2)    Comanche 

Selby,  Milton  B.   A  32    (1)    Comanche 

Selders,  Raymond  E.  E  89   (1,2);  A  101   (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Selfridge,   Grace.  A  u    (ns);   F  u    (ns)    Muskogee 

Sellers,    Annie    J.    X    (1)    Oklahoma  City 

Sellers,   Tressie   A.   X    (1)    Norman 

Settle,    Binda.    F    u    (s)    Muskogee 

Settle,    Dorothy   D.    A    20    (nl,2)    Wynnewood 

Sewell,   Archie   L.    F   u    (s)    Norman 

Shacklett,    Sadie.    A    95    (1,2)    Shawnee 

Shaner,  Arnold  P.   E   19    (nl,2)   -.   Bartlesville 

Shannon,  Nettie.  A  u   (ns)    Rosedale 

Sharp,    James    R.    A    u    (n2)   Tulsa 

Sharpe,    Howard   D.    A   40    (1)    Frederick 

Shaw,   Clinton   M.   A   110    (1,2)    Enid 

Shead,   Arthur  C.   A   81    (1,2)    Norman 

Shead,    Ralph    B.    F    112    (s)    Norman 

Shead,   Robert  A.    F   u    (nl)    Norman 

Shell,  Bennie.  A  68    (ns);  F  38    (ns)    Hugo 

Shell,  Effie.  A  73   (s) ;  C   (1,2)    Broken  Bow 

Shelton,    Mrs.    Julia    B.    C     (s,l,2)    McCurtain 
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Shelton,    Will   C.    A   69    i.ns) ;    C    (1.2)    McCurtain 

Shepler,    Ned.    A    52    (1,2)    Lawton 

Sheppard,    Earl    A.    A    98    (s,l,2)    Cordell 

Sheppard,    Fay.    A    24    (1,2)    Norman 

Sheppard,    Nettie.    A    u    (n.s)    Cordell 

Shipp,    Julius    W.    C    (nl,2)    Addington 

Shobc,    Lila    D.    C    (ns,l,2)    Ramona 

Shofner,  .Tame.s  P.  A  51    (1)    Caddo 

Shope,    Carl.    C    (nl,2)     .'.   Lindsay 

Short,    Jo.    A    u    (ns)    Lawton 

Shrewsbury,    Lawrence    H.    E    19    (2)     .  ,^   Kiefer 

Shultz,    Benjamin.    E    123     (1,2)    Norman 

Shultz,   Mrs.   Audrey   F.   G   16    (s,l)    Ponca  City 

Shultz,   Wm.   F.   A  70    (s,l);   C    (1,2)    Norman 

Shultz,   Will   G.   M   3rd    (1,2)    Oklahoma  City 

Shutt,  Georgia  M.  A  119   (s,l);   F  Voice  33    (s,l)    Pryor 

Shutt,    Virginia.     F    10     (nl,2)    Pryor 

Shuttee,  Lucile.  A  113    (1);  C   (2)    El  Reno 

Sibble,   Viola   K.    A   16    (nl,2)    Okmulgee 

Sidener,    Gertrude.    A    16    (s,l,2)    Norman 

Sills,   Clyde.   A   44    (1,2)    Hennessey 

Simmons,    Ralph    L.    A    28    (1)    Hugo 

Simmons,    Ruby    J.    F    30    (s)    Marlow 

Simon,  Earle  M.   A  8    (ns)    Cherokee 

Simpson,    Anna    May.    A    33    (s,l,2)    Norman 

Simpson,    Earl    J.    E    44    (1,2)    Norman 

Simpson,   Ethel  E   F  64   Piano   28    (1,2)    Clinton 

Sims,  James  M.   A  u   (ns)    Drumright 

Sims,   Stella  E.   A   1 4    (nl,2);   F  Piano   4    (1,2)    Norman 

Six,  Ray  L.  A  88    (s,2);   E    (2)   Norman 

Slaughter,  Mrs.  R.  L.  F  u   (ns)    Heavener 

Slover,    Lois.    A    67    (ns)    Sulphur 

Smalley,   Ella   M.    A   u    (s)    Norman 

Smelser,   Gladys.   A  28    (s);   C    (s,l,2)    Oklahoma  City 

Smilie,   Gladys.   X   (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Smith,    A.    Ray.    A    (1)    Tonkawa 

Smith,   Bess.   A  u    (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

Smith,   Garland   E.   A   u    (ns)    Norman 

Smith,    Dollie    R.    F    u    (nl,2)    Norman 

Smith,    Elizabeth   L.    G    16    (s)    Norman 

Smith,  Emanuel  D.  A  59   (ns);  C  (1)    Norman 

Smith,    Ernest  J.  A  86    (s,l,2);   F'   (1,2);   C    (1,2)    Norman 

Smith,    Ethel    M.    A    122    (s)    Tulsa 

Smith,    Frank    G.    A    u    (ns)    Randlett 

-  Smith,  G.  Eugene.   E   37    (1)   Oklahoma  City 

Smith,  Mrs.   Grace  G.  C   (s,l,2)    Cache 

Smith,    John    L.    C    (nl)    Hitchcock 

Smith,  Lloyd  L.  A  16    (nl,2);   F  Voice  Piano    (2)    Okeene 

Smith,    Lois.    F    u    (1,2)    Norman 

Smith,    Mabel.    F    10    Piano    6    (nl,2)    Idabel 

Smith,  Mabel  C.  N   (h1,2)    McAlester 
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Smith,  Matthew  H.  A  86    (2)   Norman 

Smith,    M.    Irving.    A    16    (nl,2)    Hobart 

Smith,   Melba.   F   16   Piano   43   Voice   2    (s,l,2)    Norman 

Smith,    Merle    G.    F   u    (s)    Norman 

Smith,    Raymond    R.    C    (nl,2)    Alva 

Smith,    Russell   N.    A    16    (nl,2)    Norman 

Smith,    Thelma.    A    22    (s,l)   Tulsa 

Smith,  Vevia  B.  A  16  (nl,2);  F  Piano  (2)    Okeene 

Snedaker,   Dorothy.   A   80    (1,2)   '   Wagoner 

Snedeker,   Juanita  I.   F    (n2)    Norman 

Snedeker,    Leo.    M.    A    29    (1,2)    Norman 

Snell,   Besse   E.   F  38   Piano   4    (1)   Norman 

Snell,    Clark    E.    A    122     (s,l,2)    Chicago.  111. 

Snell,  Ruth  E.  A  104   (1)    Norman  ■ 

Snider,   George  W.  A  80   (1,2)   Broken  Arrow 

Snook,   Daniel   W.   C    (s,l,2)    Waurikd, 

Snow,   Nola  J.   A   46    (ns)   New  Wilson 

Snow,    O.    Price.    E    24    (1)   ^:   Lindsay 

Snow,  Pearl.  A  u   (ns)    New  Wilson 

Snow,    Walter    C.    A    120     (s)   Ada 

Snyder,   William   O.   E   18    (nl,2)    Norman 

Soma,   Yone.  M  3rd   (1,2)    Nishinasuno,  Japan 

Sonnenschein,    Louis.    L    (1)    Oklahoma  City* 

Sorey,  Thomas  L.  E  76  (1);  A  93  (1)   Oklalxoma  City 

Soutar,   Richard   G.   M  2nd    (1,2)  Norman 

Souter,  J.  Ellis.  M  3rd   (1,2)    Magnolia,  Ark. 

Southward,    Claude.    C    (1,2)   Pocasset 

Spangler,  Lazelle  H.   F  u    (ns)    Norman 

Sparlin,   Lou   E.   A   34    (s)   ,   Lawton 

Spearman,   Crawford   H.    A   16    (1)    Ryan 

Spencer,  Cordia  May.  A  48   (1,2);  F  Voice  4   (1,2)  Oklahoma  City 

Spencer,   Dolly.   N    (n2)    Oklahoma  City 

Spencer,   Mary   E.   A   40    (s)    Norman 

Spicer,    Alan   J.    E    45    (1,2)    Hastings 

Spiller,    Willard    F.    P    49    (1,2)    Cleo 

Spillman,  Gladys  D.  N-  (nl)   ,   Oklahoma  City 

Stacy,  William  Y.  A  9   (1,2);  E  10   (1);  F  Voice  8   (1,2)    .  .Spiro 

Stafford,   Lily   F.   A   70    (s) ;   C    (2)    Lawton 

Stafford,   Pauline   J.  F  16  Piano  6  (nl ) ;  A  16  (nl )     ..Oklahoma  City 

Slaggs,  Olan  B.  A  48   (1,2)    Hennessey 

Staley,  Floyd  B  A  60    (s,l,2)    Cheootah 

Stamps,  Mrs.  Ellen  Z.  A  u  (ns)    Calvin 

Stamps,    Follis    L.    A    u    (s)    Calvin 

Standerfer,    Lela.    A    u    (ns)    Hobart 

Starkey,  Frank  R.  A  12   (nl)    Norman 

Staubus,    Janet.    A    79    (s) ;    C    (1,2)    Hominy 

Slauffer,   Gladys  W.  A  66    (nl,2);   F  Expression    (2)    Ada 

Stcaley,   Sydnor  L.  A  u    (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

Steedham,    A.    Earl.    E    110    (1,2)    Hobart 

Steele,    Jayne.    A    (ns,l)    Norman 

Steele,    Jeanne.    F    u     (ns)   •   Whiteagle 
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Steele,    Julia    E.    A    94    (s)   ■   Sneed 

Steele,    Lee.     A    86    (s)    Norman 

Stein,   Geneva.   A  33    (s)   Cherokee 

Steinig,   Harry   W.   A  13    (nl,2)    Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

Steitz,  Mrs.   August.   F  u    (1,2)    Norman 

Stephens,   Juanita.   F  u    (s)    Norman 

Stephens,   Mrs  L.   S.   A  73    (s)    Norman 

Stephens,  Lewis  S.  L  38    (1)    .  .   Norman 

Stephenson,  W.  Rae.  A  57   (s)    Chattanooga 

Steven.s,    Mrs.    Kate.    C     (n2)    Wirt 

Stevenson,   Thaddeus  A.  A  u   (1)    Stratford 

Stevenson,  "Walter  B.  G  4   (ns)    .   Norman 

Stewart,   Irvin.   L   12    (nl,2)    Oklahoma  City 

Stewart,  Van  W.  L  32   (1,2);  A  8   (1,2)    Oklahoma  City 

Stiles,   Edward  B.   E   42    (1,2);  A   81    (1)   .  Cushing 

Stinson,   Mae.   A   49    (1,2)  Hennessey 

Stockwell,  Paul  B.  E  11  (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Stogner,  Mrs.  Doris  R.  A  u  (s)    Norman 

Stone,   Jeptha   C.   G    (ns)    Komalty 

Stone,    Lloyd    L.    A    16     (nl,2)    Tulsa 

Stoner,    Viola.    A    u    (s)    Norman 

Storm,    William   W.   A   70    (1)    Norman 

Strange,    Alex    W.    A    68    (1)    Lone  Wolf 

Stratton,  Hazel.  A  55   (1)   Erick 

Stratton,    Sam    J.    C    (1,2)   '   Skedee 

Strauss,    Kathleen.     A    u    (ns)    Lehigh 

Streeter,  Marguerite.  A  78   (nl,2)    Chickasha 

Strickel,   Willie,   N      (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Stricklanl,    Anna   M.    F    10    (nl,2)    Yale 

Strickland,    Otto.    P     (ns)    Allen 

Strickler,    Marvin    G.    A    (nl)    Enid 

Strong,   Sam   O.    A   3    (nl)    Norman 

Strong,   Thelmal.    A   u    (ns)    Norman 

Strother,    Grover    D.    A    115    (s,l)    Altus 

Strother,  Virginia.  F  30  Voice  31  Piano  24    (1)    ....  Holdenville 

Stuart,   Charles.   A  26    (1)    Oklahoma  City 

Stubbs,    Gerald.    A    41    (s)    Atoka 

Stump,  Margaret.  F  u   (n2)   Oklahoma  City 

Sturbois,   Amelia  K.   A  u   (ns)    Okmulgee 

Sugg,    A.    I.    C    (s,l)    Lone  Wolf 

Sullenger,  Thomas  E.  A  87   (ns,l,2);  C   (2)    Marion,  Ky. 

Sullenger,   William   G.    A    (n2)    Norman 

Sullivan,   Clarence  B.   A  25    (ns,l,2)    Oklahoma  City 

Sullivan,   Imogehe   H.   F   8    (ns);   A   8    (ns)    Wagoner 

Sullivan,    Paul    D.    L    68    (1,2)   Ardmore 

Sullivant,   Jessie   R.   F    (2);   A    (2)   Norman 

Sutherland,  Louis  B.  A  24   (1)    Ringling 

Sutherland,  Ronald  W.  A  7   (nl,2)    Billings 

Sutton,   Dick.   A   8    (ns)   "   Claremore 

Swaze,  Jesse  E.   A   (nl);   E   14    (nl,2)    Gibbon 

Swearington,  Audley  P.  A  28   (1)    Guthrie 

Swearingen,    Lloyd    E.    E    53    (1,2)    Guthrie 
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Sweetland,  Vae  D.   F  u   (ns,2)    Norman 

Swofford,    M.    Lyndal.    A    u    (1,2)   Bray 

Swj^nhart,  Marie  G.  A  10   (ns,l,2)    Pond  Creek 

Synnott,    Sadie   J.    A.    F   u    (s,l,2)    Norman 

Tackett,  Clarence  I.  P  u  (2)    Oklahoma  City 

Taliaferro,  Charles  C.  A  78   (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Talbott,    W.    Garland.    A   7    (2)    Eldorado 

Talley,    Charles.    A   9    (nl,2)    Alarlcw 

Talley,    Gordon    W.    A   9    (nl,2)    .  .    Weh  h 

Tallman,  Albert  F.  A  50   (s) ;  E  31   (s,2)    Weil^-l  on 

Tallman,    Lora   E.    A   41    (ns)    WjI':'=i 

Tankersley,    William   E.    L   36    (1,2)    Sapulpa 

Taylor,    Beulah.    A    122    (s)    Norman 

Taylor,    Charles   B.    A    48    (ns)   Fairview 

Taylor,   Frank   F.   L.   40    (1,2)    Norman 

Taylor,    MoytvOIe.    G    6    (ns)    Norman 

Taylor,  Nona  Blanche.  A  u   (ns)    Norman 

Taylor,   Sarena.   A   72    (s,l,2)    Elk  City 

Teague,    Anna.    F    u    (nl)    Norman 

Teague,    Gussie    L.    A    u    (ns)    Howe 

Teller,   Herman   J.   L   68    (1,2)    New   York,   N.  Y. 

Tennison,  T.  K  C  (n2)   

Terry,    Eva.    A    u    (ns)    Pryor 

Terry,   W.   Vester.   A   28    (1,2)    Anadarko 

Tetter,   Eva.   A  u    (ns)    Pryor 

Thacker,  Constance  E.  A  22    (s)    Norman 

Thing,   Lawrence    G.    A    (nl,2)    Eufaula 

Thoburn,  Mary  E.  A  92  (s,l) ;  F  Voice  7  (s,l)    Norman 

Thoes,    Dewey    G.    E    50    (1)    Norm^n 

Thoma,    Eva   Joe.    F   u    (s)    Norman 

Thoma,  Irene  A.  F  46  Voice  12  Piano  32   (s)    Norman 

Tlioma,  Mary  Helen.  P  46  (s,l,2);  A  60  (si, 2)    Norma?i 

Thomas,  De  Grace.  C   (1,2)    Kiefer 

Thomas,    Elizabeth.    A    19    (1,2)   Henryetta 

Thomas,  Ernest  W.  A  16  (nl,2)    McAlester 

Thomas,  John  J.   Jr.  A  43    (1,2)   '.   Talihina 

Thomason,   Leonard   W.   L   68    (1,2)    Durant 

Thompson,  Mrs.  Bertha.  A  u   (n2)    Council  Hill 

Thompson,  G.  Leland.  P  13  (nl,2)    Stonewall 

Thompson,   Gladys  P.   A  u    (ns)    Snyder 

Thompson,   Mary   E.   A   78    (s);    C    (s,l,2)    Okarche 

Thompson,   Ruth.   A   65    (1,2)   ;    Oklahoma  City 

Thompson,  Thomas  C.  A  48;    E  38  (2)    Bartlesville 

Thompson,  Virgil.  A  45  (s,l,2);  E  (2)    Mountain  View 

Tliompson,  Wallace  C.  A  42  (1,2)    Chickasha 

Thompson,   William  F.   A  16    (nl,2)    Council  Hill 

Tliomsen,  Jennings  F.  A  12   (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Thornton,    Hurschel   V.    A    16    (nl,2)   lenks 

Thorp,    F.    Blair.    A    35    (1,2)    Eldorado 
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Thrasher,   Charles   W.   E   2    (1);   A    (1,2)    Walter 

Threadgill,   Grace  N.   A   44    (nl,2)    Coalgate 

Threlkold,   Grace  M.  A  u   (nl)    Ada 

Thurston,  James  Elmer.  A  3   (nl,2)    Texhoma 

Timbers,    Blanche.    N    (nl,2)    Oklahoma  City 

Tinneman,  William  F.  A  u   (1,2)    Okeene 

Tolbert,  James  R.  Jr.  A  45   (1) ;  M   (1) ;  E  16   (1)    Hobart 

Tolbert,    Miles    G.    A    16    (nl,2)    Hobart 

Tomlin,    Walter    L.    A    u    (ns)    Purcell 

Tompkins,   Clara.   A  u   (nl,2)    Granite 

Tompkins,    Izora.    A    16    (nl,2)    Granite 

Tompkins,   Vestal.    A   u    (nl,2)    Granite 

Torrey,   John  P.   A  27    (s,l,2);   G    (s)    Norman 

Townes,    Stanmore    B.    C    (1,2)    Oklahoma  City 

Travis,   Vaud    A.    C    (nl,2)    Mason 

Tredway,  J.  Margaret.  F  4  Piano  24   (nl,2)    Hominy 

Tribbey,   Cy   D.   A   97    (s)    Tonkawa 

Trice,   Leon   M.   E    14    (nl)    Ardmore 

Trigg,  Zac.  E  3  2  (1,2)    Devol 

Trimble,   Barrell.   A   (n2);   E    (n2)    Wellston 

Tripp,  Roger  W^  E  17   (nl,2)    Norman 

Trosper,   Ray.    A   104    (1)    Oklahoma  City 

Trout,   Mary  L.   A   58    (s,l,2)    Norman 

Trout,  Vlnnie  L.   A   43    (2)     Norman 

Tucker,  Errol  E.  E  4   (nl);  P  (nl)   Nasii 

Tuggle,  Willa  M.  A  46   (nl,2);  F  Expression   (nl)   Lexington 

Turley,   Mrs.    Anna   G.    A   96    (1,2)    Norman 

Turley,    Louis    A.    M    1st    (n2)    Norman 

Turner,   Grace.    A   u    (ns)    Gotebo 

Turner,    Irene.    A    13     (1,2)    Norman 

Turvey,    E.    Martha.    F    11    (1,2)    HaskeH 

Turvey,   Esther  N.    F   88    (1,2)    Haskell 

Tyler,   Mrs.   Beulah   B.   A  u    (ns)    Enid 

Tyler,  C.  H.  A  u   (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

Tyler,    Jas.    W.    G   28    (s)    Enid 

Tyson,  Burl.  A  u  (ns)    Ringling 

Vahlberg,   Ernest.   A   16    (nl,2)    Oklahoma  City 

Van  Ball,  John  E.  E  20   (nl,2)    Bartlesville 

Vanderwork,  M.  Ethel.  A  83   (ns,l,2)   Waukomis 

Vandiver,   Mabel   G.   F   u    (nl,2)    Norman 

Vandiver,    May    Florence.    A    u    (ns)    Norman 

Van   Dyke,    Dorothy.    G   7    (ns)    Grfinile 

Vann,    Faye.   A   71    (ns)    Fairland 

Van  Nov,  Walter  W.   C    (1,2)    Tishomingo 

A'an  Slyke,  Elsie  L.  A  122    (s,l,2)    Tonkawa 

Vernon,  Irving  J.   A  40    (nl,2);   E   24    (nl)    Coweta 

A'ernon,    William.    E    u    (nl)   ..  Coweta 

Vickers,   Charles   H.    A   14    (nl);   E    4    (nl2)    Bristow 
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Victory,   Charles  C.   L   66    (1,2)    Collinsville 

Viersen,  Sam  K.  A  28  (1)    Okmulgee 

Vincent,  Frances  C.  F  18   (1);  A  18    (1,2)    Norman 

Vincent,    Helen.    F    u    (nl)    Norman 

Vinson,  Bailey  W.  E   22    (1)    El  Ren,, 

Vloedman,    Derk    A.    A    (nl)   rT-iUoii 

Von  Tungeln,  Alfred  H.  C   (s,l,2)    Lone  Wolf 

Voorhees,   Marjorie.   A  4    (n2)    Drumright 

Voss,    Gertrude   A.   A   u    (ns)    Norman 

Wadsack,    George   E.    C    (s,l)    Prague 

Wagner,   John   C.   M   3rd    (1,2)   *   Perkins 

Wagner,    Lucile.    48     (1,2)    Monett,  Mo. 

Wagner,  Marie  B.   F  u   (1,2)    Perkins 

Wagner,  Orene.  F  30  Piano  16  Voice  8   (s)   Monett,  Mo. 

Wails,  Theodore  G.  M  1st   (1,2);  A  60   (s)    Norman 

Waite,   Leo  E.   A  32    (1);   F  24   Cello   2    (1)   Oklahoma  City 

Walker,  Charles  S.   G   (n2)    Norman 

Walker,    Dilver    D.    A    u    (ns)    Hinton 

Walker,    Mrs.    Elise    E.    A   u    (n2)    Norman 

Walker,    Mrs.    Elsie.    A    u    (ns)    Hinton 

Walker,  Glenn  R.  F  u  (ns);  A  u  (ns)    Muskogee 

Walker,    Helena   M.    G   4    (s)    Norman 

Walker,   .Joseph   D.   M   1st    (1,2);   A  72    (s,l,2)    Norman 

Walker,   Lee   A.    E    19    (1)    Marlow 

Walker,  Mrs.  Marguerite  C.   F  u   (n2)    Norman 

Walker,  O.    Elizabeth.  A  u   (s)    Howe 

Walkow,  B.  Max.  A  52  (1,2)    Oklahoma  City 

Wall,  Helen  E.     F  u   (nl,2)    Oklahoma  City 

Wallace,    Etta   Mae.   A   u    (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

Wallace,   Myree.   A  u    (ns^    El  Reno 

Walter,  Otto  W.  A  110  (1);  E  102  (1)   Tonkawa 

Wantland.   Corrie   B.   C    (nl,2)    Purcell 

Wantland,  Stella  J.  F  1    (s);   C   (1,2)    Verden 

Ward,  Anna  M.  A  u   (s);   C   (1,2)    Lexington 

Ward,   C.    R.   P   8    (ns)    Muskogee 

Ward,   Fred   H.   A   80    (1)    Erick 

Ward,    John.    A    54    (nl,2)   Lytle,  xex. 

Ward,  Lewis  A.  C   (nl,2)    Watonga 

Warden,   Morris  L.   A   67    (s) ;   C    (s,l,2)    Guymon 

Warhurst,    Zylpha.    A    u    (ns)    Grandfield 

Warmack,  J.  Cruce.  A  27    (s,l,2)    Muskogee 

Warner,   David  M.   E   44;   A   122    (s);   C    (s)    Norman 

Warner,   Hiram  A.   G  S    (1)    Richland 

Warner,   William   S.   A  92    (1,2)    Muskogee 

Warren,  R.  Chester.  P  4   (nl)    Temple 

Warrenburg,  Everett  H.  A  (nl)     Seminole 

Warterfield,   Floyd   E.   E   48    (1,2)    Muskogee 

Washington,  Marion  M.  A  16  (nl,2);  F  Piano  (nl)   ..  Holdenville 

Wass,  Allerf  F.  E  14   (nl,2)    Apache 

Waters,    Doris    G.    A    u    (s)    Norman 
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Waters,   Vita   Lee.   A    1    (s.1,2)    Norrnan 

Watson,   Lois.   F   u    (s)    Muldrow 

Watson,   Mary   E.   A   u    (s);   C    (s,l,2^    Maldrow 

AVatton,    P^rances   E.   A   73    (nl,2)    Oklahoma  City 

V\'atts,    Fred    G.    A    u    (ns)    Martha 

Watts,  Jessie  E.   F   (nl);  A  (2)    Oklahoma  City 

AVax,   Edgar.    G   6    (s)    Waurika 

Way,    Bertha    A.    A    u    (ns)    Kingfisher 

Wear,    Robert    L.    C    (nl,2)    Red  Oak 

Weaver,   Barbara.   A  24    (ns,l,2)    Oklahoma  City 

Weaver.   Otis   T.   E    9    (nl)   ....  Devol 

Webb,  B.  Charles.  A  16   (nl.j)    Kingfisher 

Webb,   Wm.   Leslie.   L  12    (1,2);   A  97    (1,2)    Tulsa 

Webster,   Calla   V.   A  24    (s)    Norman 

Webster,    Tine   H.    A   28    (s)    Norman 

Wegert.   Arthur   E.    G    8    (ns)    Snyder 

Weir,    Anna   M.    F    u    (1,2)    Norman 

Welch,  Edward  R.   G  18    (si)   Norman 

Welch,   F.   Lee.   L   12    (nl,2)    Antlers 

Welch,   Percy  Lee.  A  97    (s,2);   F   Piano    (2)    Norman 

Welch,   W.   Don.   L   8    (nl,2)    Albion 

Welden,    William    B.    P    4    (nl)    Bliss 

Wells,    Joe   L.    E    8    (nl,2)    Norman 

Welsh,  Francis  R.  A  67   (1,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Welsh,    Mary    A.    A    86    (1,2)    Lawton 

Wesley,   Edmund   P.   A  u    (ns)    Middleburg.  Ky. 

Wessel,    Rhinehart    H.    G    (ns)    Frederick 

West,    Gillian   R.    A    (nl)   Oklahoma  City 

West,    Robert    E.    C    (nl,2)    Davis 

Westbrook,    Arthur    A.    A    102    (s)    Durant 

Westcott,   Clarence  L.   A    16    (nl,2)   Oklahoma  City 

Westervelt,   Lucille.    A   121    (s)    Oklahoma  City 

W^estfall,    George    D.    A    16    (nl,2)    Carmen 

Wetmore,  Ruby  J.   A  16    (nl,2);   F  Piano   1    (nl,2)   Coweta 

Whaley,   Luther   D.   A  8    (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Wliatley,   Grace   L.   A   106    (1.2)    Oklahoma  City 

Wheatley,  James  A.   E   86    (s)    Yukon 

Wheeler,  Homer  N.   A   16    (nl,2)    Amarillo.  Tex. 

Wheeler,    Jessie.    C    (s,l,2)    Marlow 

Wheeler,   Robert   P.   E    1 8    (nl,2)    Norman 

Whisenant,    Era.    A    u    (ns)    Ringling 

Whistler,    Don.    E    28    (s,l,2)    Norman 

Whistler,   Leo.   E    26    (s,l,2)    Norman 

Whistler,    Ramona.    A   u    (s)    Norman 

White,  Claudia  F.   A   106    (1,2)    Chickasha 

W^hite,    Frank    B.    A    12    (nl,2)    Clinton 

White,   Gracie   M.   A    44    (1.2);   F    (2)    Altus 

White,    Kathleen.    F    14    Piano    1    (1,2)    Lawton 

White,  Miriam  K.  F  14  Piano  32   (nl,2)    Lav/ton 

White,    Nelson    S.    M    2nd    (1,2)    Clinton 

White,    Oscar.    M    1st    (1)    Shawnee 
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White,    T.    Burton.    E    (n2)    Lawton 

White,   Thomas   W.   A   62    (1,2)    Wynnewood 

White,    Winnie.    A    84    (2)    Chickasha 

Whitley,  Mrs.  Ada  V.  C   (1,2)    Wynnewooa 

V/hitney,  Cliai-lie  8.   A  u    (s)  ;  C   (1.2)    Kingston 

Whitsett,   Johnie   F.   A   u    (s)    Normal! 

Whitv.en,    Clyde   H.    E    141    (1,2)    Norm;-!) 

Whitwell,    Gladys    C.    A    24    (ns,l,2)    Normau 

Whitwell,    Ruby    A.    A    49     (s)   Norman 

AVickham,    Haverg-al.    C    (1,2)    Hugi 

Wickizer,   Lucile   G.   A   14    (1,2);    F   Voice   6    (1,2)    Norm;,; 

AVickizer,  Willard  M.  A  48   (1,2);  F  Voice  6   (1,2)    Norman 

Wickizer,    Wilma    M.    A    G4    (2)    Norman 

VViest.    Callie    K.    A    78     (1,2)    Lawton 

\Vig-g-ins,    C.    E.    A    98    (1,2)    Bromide 

^Vight,     George    C.     F    u     (n2)    Norman 

VVilber,    Nina.    A    14    (s)   Marshall 

i>Vilbur,  Mrs.  Louise  J.  X   (1)    Oklahoma  City 

Wilbur,   Philip  L.   P    (nl)    Tonkawa 

tVilcox,   Louise   A.   A   52    (s,l,2)    Oklahoma  City 

Wild,   W.   Bronnie.   E   12    (nl);   A    16    (nl,2)    T   Granite 

Wiley,    Ralph    E.    E    (nl);    A   4    (nl)    Crane,  Mo. 

Wilfong,  Cecil  A.  A  4    (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Wilhite,   Cecil   E.   A   12    (nl,2)    Helena 

Wilhite,    Glenn    V.    A    50    (s)  ;    C    (1,2)    Grandfield 

Wilhite,    John.    C     (s,l,2)    Elgin 

Wilkerson,    J.    C.    A    u     (ns)    Pry  or 

Wilkes,    J.    C.    G    8    (ns)    Gowen 

Wilkes,   Mrs.   J.   C.    G   8    (ns)    Gowen 

Wilkey,   Charley   H.   A   12    (nl,2)    Ponca  City 

Wilkins,    Mrs.    Beulah.    A    80    (1,2)    Blackwell 

Wilkins,  Hettie.  F  4  Voice  12  Expression   6    (1)    Marietta 

Wilkinson,    Neva    I.    C     (s,l,2)    Alva 

Wilkonson,   Myrtle.  A  108    (s)  ;   C    (1,2)    Sapulpa 

Williams,    Albert    M.    A    88    (1,2)    Rosedale 

Williams,  Christine  M.  F  45  Voice  16  Piano  36   (s,l)  ....Norman 

Williams,  Clara.   F  12  Piano   6    (nl,2);   A  12    (nl,2)   Snyder 

Williams,  Davis  S.  A  (nl)    Purcell 

Williams,    Donald.    A    (nl)    iviariox«' 

Williams,   Dwight   W.   E    13    (nl,2)    iraaskell 

Williams,  Edna  E.  A  84   (nl,2)   Tahlequah 

W^illiams,  Frances  E.  F  30  Pi,ano  4   (s,l,2);  A  33  (s, 1, 2) .  .Norman 

Williams,  Herbert.  A  u   (1)    Oklahoma  City 

Williams,  Hester  E.  A  88   (s)    Norman 

Williams,  Ida  S.  A  57   (s,l,2);  F  54  Violin  2   (s,l,2)  Norman 

Williams,  Leonard  C.  A  45   (s,l,2);  M  2nd   (1,2)    ..Oklahoma  City 

Williams,  Leota.  A  u   (ns)    Lexington 

Williams,    Ma(;k.    M    1st     (1)    Norman 

Williams,  Margaret  L.   1*"  u   (1,2)   '   Norman 

Williams,   Mildred   L.  .F   u    (1,2)    Norman 

Williams,  Powell  H.  A  u   (ns)    Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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^Villiams,    TUith.    A    113  :   Mc-Alester 

Williams,    Salmon    H.    E    10    (nL2)    Ardmore 

Willi-'.-on,  Clarence  O.  A  S   (ns.-');  F  Voice   (2)    ET-v  City 

Wilmoth,    Evert    G.    A    60     (1,2)    Enid 

Wilson,  Angeline  E.  A  111   (s);  C   (1.2)    Eiberal.  Kan. 

Wilson,    Emery.    A   u    (ns);   E    (1)    Lambert 

Wilson,  Everett  C.  A  80   (n2)    Ada 

Wilson,    Howard    F.    L    66    (1,2)   Medford 

Wilson,  Lena.   F  52   Piano  72   (1,2)    Calumet 

Wilson,    Lyle    C.    A    16    (nl.2)    Oklahoma  City 

Wilson,    Opal    B.    F    u    (2)   !..  Purcell 

Wilson,   Reaford.  A  u    (ns)    Norman 

Wilson,  Verg-il.  A  88   (s);  C   (1)    Cherokee 

Wilson.   Walter   K.    A    (n2)    Sapiilpa 

Windham,    Aurelian    G.    L    26    (2)    Poteau 

Windsor,  Vern.  A  8   (ns)  :   F  8   (ns)   Papulpa 

Wingate,    Ruth.    A    u    (s)    Norman 

Winning-ham.   Thomas   B.   E   83    (1,2)    El  Reno 

Witcher,    Edvard    K.    M    2-nd    (s.1,2)    Norman 

Witt,  Lillie  A.  A  62   (ns)    Chickadia 

Wolf,    Agnes.    A    u    (ns)   :   Norman 

Wolfenberger,  Beulah  M.   F  u   (ns)    Muskogee 

Wood,  Charles  S.  G  (ns)  ;  C  (1,2)    New  Wni:;on 

Wood,  Verda  O.  A  108  (nl,2);  F  Expression   (2)    Blackvrcl! 

\Voodford,    Angus    M.    A    16    (nl.2)    Enid 

Woodruff,  Edwin  L.   A   16    (nl)    Tonkawa 

Woods,   Clifford   T.   A   116    (1);   E    106    (1)    Welch 

Woods,    Frank    E.    C    (nl,2)    Hydro 

Woods,    Helen    M.    A    13    (nl.2)    Welch 

Woods,  Margaret   E.   A  2  5    (ns,l,2)    Welch 

Woods  Sam  H.   A   102    (1)    .  ."   Altus 

Woodworth,  Elizabeth.   A   112    (1.2)    Cashion 

Woody,   Raymond.   E    (nl)    Eristow 

Woolsey,  B.   Fred.  M  3rd   (1,2)    Hennessey 

Wootten,   Henry   H.   A    11    (nl,2)   '.  .  .  Cliic-kasha 

Work,   Fitz-James.  A  12    (nl.2)    Okmulgee 

Wortman,    Volney.    A    100    (ns)    Mulhall 

Wriglit,    Andrew    C.    A    83    (s)    Baird 

Wright,    Arvel    L.    E    15     (nl,2)    Crane,  Mo 

Wright.    Flora   A.    A    98    (ns,l,2)    Mangum 

Wright,   Flora  F.   A  38    (ns)    Greenville.  Tex. 

Wright,   Hazel.   A   u    (ns)    Mangum 

Wright,  .Tames  M.  A   32    (1.2);  C   (s)    Council  Hill 

Wriglit,  Lavina  M.  F  24  Piano  6  Voice  6   (1)    Muskogee 

Wrinkle,    Herbert    E.    A    77    (s)    Welch 

Wyand,   Hesler   H.   A   48    (1,2)    Woodward 

Wyness,  Mary  I.  A  80   (1,2)    Oklahoma  City 

Yaki.sh,   Esther   I.   A    4  6    (nl,2)    Norman 

Yates,  Tennie.  A  76   (s)    Holdenville 

Yewell,  Malcolm  B.  G  14  (s)    East  Enid- 
York,    Doris   G.    F   30   Violin    4    (nL2)    Randlett 
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Young-,  Charles  W.  A  48    (1,2);  M   1st    (2)    Hennessey 

Young-,   Chester  E.   A  16    (nl,2)    Carmen 

Young,   Cura.  A   32    (s)    Tecumseh 

Young,    Nora.    N    (n2)    Oklahoma  City 

Young-,    Pearl.    A    94     (s)    Norman 

Young-,  Reed.  A  3   (n2)    Oklahoma  City 

Yount,    J.    B.   A   u    (ns)    Tonkawa 

Zartman,  Katherine.  F  10  Voice  8   (nl,2)    Oklahoma  City 
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COUNTIES  AND  STATES  REPRESENTED  IN  THl. 
UNIVERSITY  DURING  1917-18 


Men  Worn.  Total 


Adair 

2 

4 

6 

Alfalfa 

21 

12 

33 

Atoka 

4 

1 

5 

Beaver 

3 

Beckham 

11 

12 

23 

Blaine 

13 

14 

27 

Bryan 

12 

11 

23 

Caddo 

12 

13 

35 

Canadian 

17 

20 

37 

Carter 

17 

17 

34 

Cherokee 

9 

2 

11 

Choctaw 

18 

4 

22 

Cleveland 

208 

367 

575 

Coal 

6 

3 

9 

Comanche 

9 

18 

27 

Cotton 

14 

18 

32 

Craig 

13 

14 

27 

Creek 

23 

17 

40 

Custer 

24 

14 

38 

Delaware 

1 

0 

1 

Dewey 

4 

3 

7 

Ellis 

1 

2 

3 

Garfield 

25 

9 

34 

Garvin 

25 

8 

33 

Grady 

29 

16 

45 

Grant 

18 

11 

29 

Greer 

10 

15 

25 

Harmon 

3 

1 

4 

Harper 

1 

1 

2 

Haskell 

6 

9 

15 

Hughes 

9 

6 

15 

Jackson 

27 

18 

45 

Jefferson 

11 

9 

20 

Johnston 

5 

3 

8 

Kay 

24 

22 

46 

Kingfisher 

11 

15 

26 

Kiowa 

33 

30 

63 

Latimer 

7 

2 

9 

LeFlore 

11 

6 

17 

Lincoln 

14 

11 

25 

Logan 

15 

12 

27 

Love 

3 

3 

6 

Major 

5 

2 

7 

Marshall 

8 

6 

14 

Mayes 

5 

10 

15 

McClain 

16 

20 

36 

McCurtain 

3 

8 

11 

Mcintosh 

8 

3 

11 

Murray 

8 

6 

14 

Men  Worn.  Total 


iTi  no  rvugcc 

Noble 
Nowata 

27 
16 
2 

ou 
9 
2 

f\7 
0  / 

25 
4 

Okfuskee 

9 

8 

17 

Oklahoma 

134 

146 

280 

Okmulgee 

16 

17 

33 

Osage 

8 

13 

21 

Ottawa 

1 

5 

6 

Pawnee 

5 

8 

13 

Payne 

8 

5 

13 

Pittsburg 

12 

7 

19 

Pontotoc 

14 

3 

17 

Pottawatomie 

36 

30 

66 

Pushmataha 

5 

1 

6 

Roger  Mills 

1 

2 

3 

Rogers 

4 

4 

8 

Seminole 

7 

2 

9 

Sequoyah 

8 

6 

14 

Stephens 

22 

ir 

37 

Texas 

10 

9 

19 

Tillman 

11 

12 

23 

Tulsa 

35 

16 

51 

Wagoner 

3 

5 

8 

Washington 

21 

7 

28 

Washita 

16 

9 

23 

Woods 

8 

11 

19 

Woodward 

5 

7 

12 

STATES 
Alabama  1 

0 

1 

Arkansas 

2 

8 

10 

California 

1 

1 

2 

Florida 

1 

0 

1 

Illinois 

2 

2 

4 

Kansas 

5 

7 

12 

Kentucky 

2 

1 

3 

Massachusetts 

0 

1 

Mississippi 

1 

0 

1 

Missouri 

10 

10 

20 

Nebraska 

1 

0 

New  Jersey 

1 

0 

1 

New  Mexico 

2 

3 

New  York 

7 

0 

7 

South  Carolina 

0 

2 

2 

Texas 

17 

18 

35 

Tennessee 

1 

1 

2 

FOREIGN 

Canada 

COUNTRIES 
0  1 

1 

India 

2 

0 

2 

Japan 

0 

Philippine  Islands 

1 

0 

Totals 

1316 

1252 

2568 
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SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS  BY  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES^ 

I9?7-I8 

Men  Women  Total,. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL,  Exclusive  of  Summer  Session   24  19  Excluding 

Summer  Session       .  52  54  Duplicates; 

Total  Students,  Duplicates  Excluded   71  li?  138 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Seniors.      72  97 

Juniors  ...      126  131 

Soptiomores    149  164   

Freshmen     324  '210   

Unclassified     116  251 

Extension  Classes   ,  2.  18   

Summer  Session   271  550  .... 


Total  Students,  Exclusive  of  Summer  SessiMi..-  585  463   

Total  Students,  Duplicates  Excluded'   788  874  1662 

SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Graduate  Students     1   

Seniors  ...                                              ..   2  &   

Juniors       15   

Sophomores      I  44   

Freshmen..      29  142 

Unclassified        18  121 

Summer  Session      '  21  124   


Total  Students,  Exclusive  of  Summer  Session  .. ,  41  244 

Total  Students,  Duplicates  Exclud^ed   50  331  381 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Third  Year....    18  1 

Second  Year..      24 

First  Year      39  1 

Unclas'^ified .      6   


Total  Students,  Duplicates  Excluded   85  2  87 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Graduate  Students   ..,   4  

Seniors....   ^     8   

Juniors     26     

Sophomores       32     

Freshmen    154  1   

Unclassified  -  ..  .  .    9   

Summer  Session        16  


ouiiiijici  ocaaimi  .  .    

Total  Students,  Exclusive  of  Summer  Session,..  J;28  1 

Total  Students,  Duplicates  Excluded   233  1  234 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

Seniors      12  

Juniors..     ..  17   

Sophomores       19  2   

Freshmen      23  2 


Total  Students,  Duplicates  Excluded   71  4  75 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES   36  36 

SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

Four  Year  Course,  Seniors    1     

Four  Year  Course,  Juniors   1     

Two  Year  Course,  Seniors     12  3   

Two  Year  Course,  Freshmen   36  2   

Unclassified    9  3   

Summer  Session   10  3   


Total  Students,  Exclusive  of  Summer  Session...  50  6 

Total  Students,  Duplicates  Excluded   59  8  67 

CORRESPONDENCE     \^  ^270^ 

Grand  Total                                                         "  1503"  1437  "  2940 

General  Summary 

Grand  Total,  Excluding  all  Duplicates   13  6  1252  2S68 

Summer  Session,  Total  Registration   405  7:^8  1133 

Total  in  Residence,  Exclusive  of  Summer  Session   945  638  1583 

Total,  Excluding  Correspondence  Students   1215  1194  2409 

Total,  Excluding  all  Non-R<>sidont  Students   1214  1176  2390 
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Absence  fTom  Recitation 

S3,  98 

Clinical  Facilities 

268-269 

Accredited  High  Schools 

371-380 

Clinical  Microscopy 

284 

^Administrative  CounciJ 

32 

Collections,  Scientific 

39 

Admission    71-76,  82,  104,  lOS,  112,  115, 

Colleges  and  Schools 

30 

188,  247,  26;J-2S4,  290,  301,  321.  365 

Arts  and  Sciences 

91-190 

Admission,  Subjects  accepted  for 

Educatien 

104-109 

-377-37R 

Engineering 

317-350 

Admission  te  Bar 

249 

Fine  Arts 

193-236 

Admission  to  Practice  Pharmacy  '  300 

Graduate 

79-88 

Advanced  Standing  74-76,  1 

98,  248,  265. 

Journalism 

109-111 

302,  322 

Law 

239-255 

Advisers  26,4 

),  57,  83,  101 

Medicine 

259-289 

Affiliation  of  Schools 

371-380 

Nursing 

290-293 

Amount  of  Work,  A,  &  S. 

96-97 

Pharmacy 

297-313 

Anatomy 

278 

Public  and  Private  Business 

Archaeology 

128,  214 

111-114 

Art 

202,  210 

Social  Service 

114-117 

Art,  Academic 

210 

Combined  Courses   97,  102-103,  248,  264 

Art  Education 

211 

Combined  Courses  with  Denomina- 

Art, History  of 

212-213 

tional  Colleges 

76 

Astronomy 

118 

Committees,  Standing 

25 

Athletic  Council 

26 

Concert  Companies 

198 

Athletics 

46-47 

Conditions  and  Failures 

59 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine  264 

Conditions,  Entrance  (See  Admission) 

Bacteriology           86,  118, 

278,  307,  330 

Contests,  Intercollegiate 

45 

Board  and  Rooms 

49 

Correspondence  Study 

.  85,  384 

Board  of  Education 

4 

Courses  Offered  in 

Books,  Cost  of  in  Law 

250 

Arts  and  Sciences 

118-190 

Botany  86, 

119,  214,  307 

Engineering 

323-329 

IJuildings                 35-38,  •:d44,  268-269 

Fine  Arts 

202-209 

Bulletin  Board 

54,  244 

Graduate  School 

86-88 

Bureau  of  Standards 

26 

Law 

251-253 

Business  Courses 

122 

Medicine 

271-273 

Business  Officers 

23-24 

Nursing 

291-292 

Calendar 

Pharmacy 

305-306 

Certificates 

Courses  (See  under  the  department 

Art  Education 

197 

or  school  wanted) 

Domestic  Art 

197 

Dale  of  Opening 

3 

Journalism 

111 

Dean  of  Undergraduates 

46 

Manual  Training 

321 

Debating  Societies 

42.  243 

Musical  Supervisor 

196-197 

Deficiencies  in  Entrance  Credit   73,  9B 

Post-Graduate  Nurse 

292-293 

Deficiencies  in  Medicine 

264 

Public  and  Private  Business  113 

Degrees 

30,  31 

Social  Service 

110 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

99,  101 

Teachers' 

53,  107-109 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 

Change  of  Studies 

58,  201 

Art  Education 

196,  202-204 

Chemical  Engineering 

88,  323,  330 

Domestic  Art 

196,  202-204 

Chemistry             87.  123,  279.  307,  330 

Expression 

196,  205 

Churches 

49 

Painting 

196,  202-204 

Ci"il  Engineering 

88,  324  .  332 

Bachelor  of  Laws 

248 

Classicai  Archaeology 

128  ?'4 

Bachelor  of  Music 

196,  206-209 
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Degrees 

Failures  in  Class  Work 

59,  60 

cacneior  oi  ocience 

Fees  and  Deposits     60-63,  85,  199,  249. 

Arts  and  Sciences 

99 

267, 302,  322 

Engineering 

320 

Medicine  102-103 

264-265 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships  51,86,303 

Pharmacy 

301 

Field  Work 

104,  117 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

267 

Fine  Arts 

193-236 

Graduate  Nurse 

291 

Fine  Arts  Fees 

r^TQ H 11  o ^r»hnr»l 

VJl  dU  Ud  Lt^  OullLIUl 

83 

62 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist 

301 

French                        87,  151,  218,  309 

Pharmacy  Graduate 

301 

Freshman  Conference,  Engineering  339 

Degrees  Conferred,  1917 

397-400 

General  Information 

29-68 

Departmental  Clubs 

43-44 

Genito-Urinary  Diseases  and 

Deposits 

60-63 

Syphilology 

289 

Dermatology 

289 

Geology 

87,  153,  339 

Domestic  Art 

129,  213 

Geological  Survey 

24,  389-393 

Domestic  Science 

130,  215 

German                87,  156,  219,  309,  342 

Government 

87,  160 

Dormitories 

50 

Grades 

59 

Drawing,  Mechanical         154,  220,  345 

Graduate  School 

79-88 

Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  Diseases  289 

Graduation,  Requirements  for 

Economics                        87.  132,  333 

Graduate  School 

83-85 

Education,  Courses  in  87, 

136,  215 

Ar  s  and  Sciences 

98-101 

Electives  ^01. 

102,  248 

Education 

104-106 

Electrical  Engineering         88,  325,  334 

Engineering 

323-329 

Electro-Therapy 

289 

Fine  Arts 

202-209 

Eligibility  in  Athletics 

46-47 

Journalism 

109-111 

Embryology 

279 

Law 

248 

Engineering 

88,  338 

Medicine 

267,  271-273 

Engineering  Geology 

326 

Nursing 

291 

English                 87,  146,  217.  308,  338 

Pharmacy 

305-3C6 

Entrance  (See  Admission  also) 

71-76 

Public  and  Private  Business  112 

Enrollment.Information  about  55,96-98, 

Social  Service 

115-116 

201,  266 

Greek 

87,  162 

Examinations               59,  98,  243,  266 

Grounds 

34 

Examination  for  Admission 

71 

Group  Electives 

101 

Exemptions  from  Prescribed  Work  74, 

Gynecology 

288 

201,  322 

High  School  Debating 

386 

Expenses  (See  Fees  and  Deposits) 

High  Schools,  Accredited 

377 

Expression 

203,  227 

High  School  Subjects 

377 

Extension  Lectures 

386 

Highway  Engineering 

88,  343 

Extension  Classes 

86,  386 

Histology 

163,  279 

Extension,  University 

383-386 

Historical  Sketch  of  University  32 

Eye  Diseases 

288 

History 

87,  163,  219 

Faculty,  General 

5-24,  31 

Honor  System 

48 

Arts  and  Sciences 

91-95 

Hospitals 

268-269 

Engineering 

317-319 

"Hour"  of  Credit  Defined 

54,  99 

Fine  Arts 

193-195 

Hygiene 

166,  279,  310 

Graduate 

79-81 

Intercollegiate  Contests 

45 

Law 

239.  241 

Interscholastic  Meet 

47,  198 

Medicine 

260-262 

Interurban 

54 

Pharmacy 

297-298 

Italian 

166.  219 

Summer  Session 

353-356 

.Journalism 

87,  166 
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Junior  High  School 

Laboratories 

Laboratory  Fees 

Laryngology 

Late  Fegistration  Fee 

Latin 

Law 


107 
£8,  303 
60-62 

1:89 

58 

88,  169,  310 
231-235 


Lecturers,  Special  20-23,  239-241 

Libraries  39,  244 

Libraries,  Traveling  3S6 

Loans  for  Students  51 
Major  and  Minor  101 
Manual  Training  327,343 
Materia  MeJica  280.  310 

Mathematics  88,  171,  311,  344 

Measurement,  Efficiency,  and  Stand- 
ardization 107 
Mechanical  Engineering      88,  o28,  346 
Mechanics  eS,  348 

Medical  Curriculum,  Hours  of  271-273 
Medical  Jurisprudence  284 
Medicine  271-273,  281 

Mental  Diseases  284 
Military  Training  64-67,  201,  246,303,322 
Mineral  Collections  for  High  Schools  390 
Mining  Geology  329,  348 

Moral  and  Religious  Training  48 
Museum 

Collections  39 
Educational  365 
Music,  Applied  229-2£6 
Music,  Theory  of  206,  22C-224 

Musical  Organizations  44,  197,  201 
Neurology  284 
Non-resident  Tuition  63 
Nurses,  School  for  290-293 
Obstetrics  287 
Official  Notices  54 
Ophthalmology  28S 
Oratorical  Council  -26 
Oklahoma  Geological  Survey  24,  389-393 
Organization  of  the  University  30 
Organizations,  Student  41-45,  197,  304 
Otology  239 
Painting  (See  Art; 

Parents,  Reports  to  59 
Pathology  8S,  174,  283.  '.84 

Pharmacology  280 
Pharmacy  280.  311 

Philosophy  88,  174 

Physical  Diagnosis  280 


Physical  Education        67-68;  170,  201, 
246,  303,  3-?2 

Physics  88.  177.  31-i,  349 

Physiology  88.  183.  281 

Piano  207.  229 

Pianos  for  Practice  200 
Plan  of  Work,  Arts  and  Sciences  99-101 
Points,  Value  of  Grades  in  99 
Political  Science  (See  Government) 
Positions,  Securing  109,  299,  321 

Practice  Court  245 
Practice  Teaching  106 
Prizes  51,  197.  245,  304 

Professional  Fraternities  44 
Psychology  88,  180,  224 

Publications  41 
Public  Discussion  383 
Public  Information  384 
Public  Speaking  183,  224 

Pure  Food  and  Drug  Courses  300 
Radiography  289 
Railway  Connections  54 
Recitals  197.  200 

Recommendation  of  Teachers  1C9 
Registration  55,  98-98,  201,  '266 

Registration  as  PharmacL.ts  30" 
Religious  Influences  48 
Reports  of  Grades  .  59 

Rhinology  289 
Rhodes  Scholarship  52 
Rooms  49 
Rules,  Fine  Arts  200 
Schedule,  School  of  Medicine  274-277 
Scholarships  and  Prizes  51,  303.  304 
Schools  and  Colleges  (See  Colleges 

and  Schools) 
Secondary  Schools,  Affiliated  377 
Self-Support  50 
Senior  Honor  Soi;ieties  44 
Shop  Work  349 
Sociology  88,  184,  2'26 

Spanish  88, 187,  313 

Special  Lectures  117,244,304 
Special  Students  in  Law  247 
Student  Enterprise  Ticket  62 
Students,  Roil  of  401-452 
Summary  of  Students 

Counties  and  States  453 
Schools  and  Classes  454 
Support  of  University  34 
Summer  Session  85,  353-36'" 

Surgery  281,  283 
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Synopsis  of  Courses, 

School  of  Medicine  271-273 
Teachers'  Certificates  53,  196,  197 

Technical  Work,  Fine  Arts 

210-214,  227-236 
Theory  and  History  of  Music  220 
Thesis  84,  101,  320 

Training  School  for  Nurses  290-293 
Tuition  60,  63 

Unclassified  Students 

74,  198,  247,  302,  322 


Unit  of  Credit  Defined  54,  73 

Units  Accepted  for  Admission  377-378 

University  Extension  383-386 

University  Year  3 

Violin  209, 233 

Violoncello  209,  235 

Voice  208. 231 

Withdrawal  from  University  58,  59 

Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Y.  W.  C.  A.  49 

Zoology  88.  188 


NAME  INDEX 


The  figures  refer  to  the  pages  in  this  catalog  where  these 
names   will   be  found. 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  on  leave  of  absence. 


Adams,  Dr. 
Economics, 
School  of 

lJus. 


A.    B. ;    Prof,  v 
Dir.      of  the 
Pub.    and  Priv. 
11,  80,  92,  317 


Alexander,  Mrs.  Alice  B. ;  As 
sistant  in  Latin   20,   95,  35G 

Alford.  Dr.  '.John  M. ;  Asso. 
Prof,    of   Med.  11,  263 

*  Alley,   John;   Prof,   of  Gov't. 

8,   80,  92 

Altshiller,  Dr.  N. ;  Asss't 
Prof,    of  Math. 

14,  93,  318,  355 
Ames,      Charles      B. ;  Lect., 
School    of    Law  20,  240 

*Anderson,  Eva  Marie;  Inst, 
in    Pub.  Spkg. 

18.    94,    195,  355 
Anlrews,      Dr.      Lelia  Edna: 
Asst.  Prof,  of  Pedriatrics; 

13,  261 

Aurin,  Fritz;  Field  Geologist, 
O.    G.    S.;  24.  389 

Barrett,   Helen;   Inst,   in  Pub. 

Spkg.;  18,    95,  195 

*Eerrigan,  Edmund;  Asst.  in 
Ext.   Div.;  16,  383 

Black,     Chauncey     H.,  Sec'y, 
Y.    M.    C.    A.;  24 
Blachly,     Dr.     F.     P.;  Asso 
Prof,   of  Gov't; 

12,  81, 
L. 


*Blesh,   Dr.  A. 
of  Surgery; 


92,  354 
Asso.  Prof. 
8,  25J7 

*Bolend,  Dr.  Floyd  J.;  Asst 
Prof,  of  Med.  13,  261 

f^.olend;  Dr.  Rex  G. ;  Asst 
i'rof.  of  G.  U.  Dis.  and 
Syph.  14,  262 

I'.ragg.  Alberta;  Asst.  Prof, 
of   Voice  14,  194 

P>i'ett,  Rutherford;  Lect.  in 
School    of    Law  22,  239 

1  h  ewer,  T.  H. ;  Prof,  of  Eng- 
lisJi  6,  79,  91,  193,  297,  317, 
353 


Bridges,  J.  W. ;  Asso.  Prof, 
of  Agri.  Edu.  12,  81,  93,  354 

Briegel,      Rosetta;      Inst.  in 

Chem.  18,  95.  297,  318,  355 
Brooks,  Dr.  Stratton  D.  Pres. 

University    5,    79,    91,  193, 

239,  259,  297,  317,  353,  383 
Brovv'ne,   H.    S. ;    Dean,  School 

of  Pharm. ;  Prof.  Mat.  Med. 

6,   260   297,  35'i 
Buchanan,    Dr.    .1.    S.;  Dean, 

Col.    of   Arts   and  Sciences. 

Prof,    of  Hist. 

5,    79,    91,    193,  353 
Bunn,    Clinton    O. ;    Lect.  in 

School    of   Law  21,  240 

Burnett,      .Terome      B. ;  Inst. 

Geology  19,  95,  319,  355 
Burns.    Dr.    Thomas   C. ;  Asst. 

Prof.  Neurology  13,  261 
Burton,    George    E. ;    Asst.  Dir. 

O.    G.    S.  24,  389 

Buxton,   Dr.   L.   H. ;   Prof.  Ot- 
ology,   Rhin.    and  Laryn. 

8,  259 

Cable,    .J.    R. ;    Asst.    Prof,  o^ 
Econ.  15.    94,  355 

Campbell,     Ralph     E.;  Lect. 

Scliool  of  Law  22,  240 

*Campbell,   W.   S. ;    Inst.  Eng 
Hsli.  17,  94 

*Carpenter.     Paul     S. ;  Asso. 

Prof,   of  Violin  12,  194 

Chase,     Dr.     A.     B.;     Asst.  Prof, 
of  Med.  19,  262 

(Title  changed,  Feb.  1,  '18.) 
Cheadle.    Dr.    .1.    B. ;    Prof,  of 
Law  7,    2  39 

Clymer,  Dr.  C.  E. ;  Asst.  Prof. 

of   Surg.  15,    2  62 

Coppedge,      Mary      Eolian ;  Inst. 
Ed.    and  Psych. 

1  9,    95,    195,  356 
Courtis.    Stuart    A.;  Consult- 
ing    Dir.,     Dept.  Measure- 
ment, Efficiency  and  Stand., 
School    of    Educ.  21,  95 
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Cross,  Howard  B.:  Inst.  Zool- 
og-y  17,    9  4 

Cunniiig-Iia'm,  Holly  E. ;  Asst. 
Prof.    Phil.  15,  94 

Cunning-l:am,  Dr.  S.  R. ;  xvsso. 
Prof.    (":ynec.  10,  260 

Dale.   D.  E. ;  Asst.   Prof.  Hist. 

15,  93 

Davis,    Dr.    Edward   F. ;  Asso. 

Prof.    Ophtlial.  8,  260 

Davis,  ]Z.  S. ;  Inst.  Shops  ' 

16,     318,  355 
*Davis,      Hiigiies      B. ;  Asst. 

Prof.    Sec.    Educ.  15.    9  4 

Davis,    .lames   C. ;   Asso.  Prof. 

Meeh.  12,    81,    318.  354 

Davis,     Peston     S. ;     Lect.  .Scliool 

of    Lavv-  23,  241 

DeBarr,     Dr.     Edwin ;  Vice- 

Prcs.  Univ.,  Dir.  School  of 
Chem.  En.sf. ;  Prof,  of  Cliem. 

1,   79,   91,  259,   297,  317,  353 
Decker,  Dr.  C.  E. ;  Asst.  Prof. 

Geol.  15,    92.    318,  355 

De  ,Graffenreid,    A.    M. :  L?ct. 

School  of  Law  23,  241 

Dixon,  Dr.  W.  E.;  Asso.  Prof. 

Otol.   Rhin.  and  Laryn. 

n,  261 

Doeden,  Frederick;  Summer 
Session;  356 

l:>ora,    Ducile;    Prof.  French 

6,    79,    91,    193,    297,  353 

Dowd,   Jerome;   Dir.   School  of 
Socinl   Ser. ;   Prof.   Sociol.  6, 
79,  91,   191,  353 

Dudley,  Capt.  Clark;  Appoint- 
ed Commandant,  Feb.  1, 
1918. 

Duke,     Dr.    John     W. ;  Prof. 
Mental   Dis.   and  Med.  Jur- 
isprudence 11,  261 
Dungan,    Eva    E.;    Prof.  Pub. 
School     Music     and  Piano 
8.    193.,  354 
Durnnt,  Wm.  J.;  S])ccial  Lect.  Sum- 
mer Session  356 
Duval,    E.   P.    R.;   Asso.  Prof. 

Malh.  9.  SO,  92,  317,  354 
l-'-clicvcrria,  Rafael;  Inst.  S]ian. 

19.   •■5.  35(; 


Eldridg-e,    Louise;    Asst.  Prof, 
cf  A'iolin. 

(Apcinted    Feb.     6,  1918) 
Ellison,  iGayfree;    Prof.  Bact. 

8,   80,   92,   259,   297,  31? 
Felg-ar,     J.     H. ;     Dean  Col. 

Eng^..   Prof.   Mech.  Eng. 

5,    79,    193,  317 
Ferguson,     Dr.     E.     S. ;  Prof. 

Ophthal.  7  25J 

Ferriss,  Dr.  E.  N. ;  Asst.  P]-o!'. 

Ecluc.  14,   93,   194,  355 

Fesler,       Paul      H. ;  Clerk. 

School  of  Med.  23 
Fishman,   Dr.  Casriel  J.;  Asst. 

Prof.    Med.  14,  261 

Fleming,  M.  L. ;  Inst,   in  Bus. 

356 

(Began  duties  Jan.  1,  1918) 
Floyd,     M.     A.;     Asso.  Prof. 

Hist.  7,     80,     91,  353 

Foster,  H.  H.;  Prof.  Law 

7,  239 

Fowler,  Dr  W.  A.;  Asst.  Prof. 

Obst.  14,  262 

Fry.  Dorothy;  Asst.  Reg.  24 
Furman,     Mrs.     Francis     V. ; 

Asst.    in    Library  2  4 

Gahrtz,      Frank;  Draftsman, 

O.  G.  S.  389 
Giard.     C.     F. ;     Prof.  Piano 

and  Thco.  of  Mus.8  193.  354 
Gibbons,    Mary    F. ;    Asst.  ii\ 

Violin  16,  191 

Gimeso,    P.;    Prof.  Spon. 

10,    80.    92,    194,  297 
(littinger,    Dr.    Roy;    Dean  of 

Undergrad.,       Prof.  Eng. 

Hist.  6.  79,  91,  193,  353 
*(]ossard,    Dr.    H.    C. ;  Asst. 

Prof.   Math.  13,  93 

Griffin,  Dr.  D.  W. ;  As-.o.  Pro;  . 

Ment.     Dis.    and     Med.  Juris- 
prudence 11.  261 
Griffith,     U.     J.;     Asso.  Prof. 

Sec.   Educ.  1  2,   93.  354 

(]riggs,    Edward    H. ;  Special 

Lect.,  Summer  Session  356 
(Guthrie,  Dr.  A.  L. ;  Inst.  Ot- 
ol.. Rhin.  nnd  I^aryn.  19,  262 
Hadsell,     S.     R. ;     Prof.  Eng. 

Lnnti-.  6.    7".   91.    193.  317 
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Hannah,     Ian     C. ;     Special  Lect., 
:::"unimer  Session  356 
Hardy,         Summers;  Lect., 
School  of  Law  22,  239 

Hargrove,    Dr.    IL.    M. :  Prof. 
Anal.  11,  261 

Harlforl,  Dr.  J.  S. ;  Prof.  Gy- 
"  necol.  9,    2 GO 

Ha;-eraan,    Dr.    W.    P.;  Prof. 

Physics  7,  80,  92,  297.  317 
Hatchett,     Dr.     J.     A.;  Prof. 

Obst. '  8,  259 

Hayes,      Samuel      W. ;  Lect.. 

School  of  Law  22,  231) 

■  Heath.    M.    M. ;    Inst.  Anc't. 

Lang-.  ]8,  95 

lieln-.rich.     Georg'e     B. ;  Asst. 

Prof.  Mech.  Eng-.         16,  318 
Herbert,    H.    H. ;    Dir.  School 
of  Journ.,   Prof.  Journ. 

11,    80,  9L" 

Hirshfield,    Dr.    A.    C. ;  Inst. 

Obst.  17,  262 

ijolland,    Edna;    Supt.  Nurses 
17,  262 

Ilolinberg,  Fredrik;  Dean 

School  of  Fine  Arts,  Proi, 
Music       -  5,    193,  353 

Honess,   C.   W. ;   Asst.  Geolog- 
ist,   O.    G.    S.  24,  389 
Hopkins,     Harriet     J.;  Asst. 
Prof.   Dom.  Sci. 

14,   93,   194,  354 
Hcrner,    C.    G. ;    Lect.,  School 
of    Law  22,  240 

House,   Dr.   K.   T. ;   Prof.  Ger- 
man  8,   80,   92,   193,   297,31  7 
I  C'hanged    to    Prof,    of  Mod. 
Lang,    for  1918-19.) 
Howard,    Dr.    n.    M. ;  Asso. 
Prof.    Surg.  7,  25;) 

:IulI,   Lee;   Asst.  in  Pharm. 

20,  20S 

'Mil,    Dr.    R.    L.;    Asso.  Prof. 
Ortho.    Surg.  10,  260 

Hunter,    George;    Inst.  Obst. 

16,  262 

•  iHckson,   W.  C. ;   Lect.,  School 
of  Lav/  22,  240 

I;icobson,    O.    B. ;    Asso.  Prof. 
Art.  12.   194,  354 


Tames,  Jma;  Summer  Ses- 
sion ;.56 

J(^ff.s,    11.    E.;    Inst.  Pol 

17.   :t1,  ;.55 

,;ohr:  on,  D.  B.  R. ;  Ia,-;r.  in 
I -harm. 

Johnson,  Lucile;  As  ;t.  in 
Chem.  20,  9  5,  2^iS,  ;.19 

Jones,  Isabel;  Chief  Clerk.  O. 
G.    S.  389 

Kane,  Matthew  J.;  Lect., 
School  of  Lav/  21,  239 

Keaton,  -J.  H. ;  Lect.,  School 
of  Lav/  21,  240 

*Kibler,  L.  W. ;  Asst.  Reg- 
istrar 24 

Kleinschmidt,  R.  A.;  Lect. 
School  of  Law  21,  240 

Kraettli,   E.   R. ;  Sec.   to  Pres. 

24 

Kuhn,    Dr.   J.    F. ;    Asst.  Prof. 

Surg.  13,  261 

Kulp,  Dr.  V.  H.;  Prof,  of 
Law  7,  239 

Kuschan,   Frantz;   Asst.  Prof. 

Mus.  15,  19  i 

Lain,    Dr.    E.    S. ;    Asso.  Prof. 
Derm.      Elect-Tlier.      and  Rad- 
iog  10,  269 

LaMotte,    Dr.    Geo.    A.;  Asso. 

Prof.    Med.  9,  260 

Lane,   Dr.   H.   H. ;    Prof.  Zool. 

6,    79,    91,    259.  353 
Langston,       Dr.       Wann;  Asso. 

Prof.  Clin.  Path.  12,  261 
-  edbetter,     Hugh     A.;  Lect. 

School  of  Lav.^  23,  241 

Ledbetter,       W.      A.;  Lect. 

School  of  Law  22,  210 

TiCe,  Joshua;  Inst.  Pub.  Spkg. 

19,   95,  195 
Lehrer,   O.   A.   J.;   Asst.  Prof. 

Mu.s.  15,   194,  355 

*Lichty,    L.     C. ;     Asst.  Prof. 

Mech.   Eng.  14,  318 

Lindsey,      J.      L. ;  Financial 
Clerk  23 
*Logan,  David  M.  ;'Inst.  Mf-ch. 

Draw.  18,  194,  319 

Long,  Dr.  LeRoy;  Dean, 
School  of  Med.,   Prof.  Surg. 

6,  259 
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j^ooney,  Dr.  R.  E. ;  Asso.  Prof. 

Obst.  10,  260 

Louckes,  Mrs.  Clifford  R. ; 

Inst.   Piano  19,  195 

Lybrand,  Dr.  Walter  A.;  Lect. 

School  of  Daw  22,  241 

*Madden,    Dr.    J.    W. ;  Prof. 

Daw  10,  239 

Mahier,    Kdith;    Inst.  Art 

19,   195,  ?>56 
Mansfield,   Ella;   Clerk,   H.  S. 

Insp.  Office  24 
Marin,     Rafael;     Asst.  Prof. 

Span.  15,  94 

Martin,  Dr.  J.   T. ;  Asst  Fi-of. 

Med.  13,  261 

Mason,    H.    D. ;    Dect.  School 

of  Daw  21,  240 

Mauk,  Marie;  Asst.  Eng. 

20,    95,  356 
*McClure,    John    P.;      Inst.  Eng. 

and   Dibrary   Asst.       18,  95 
McDonald,  A.  A.;  Dect.  School 
of  Daw  22,  240 

*McDean,    Dr.    Geo.    D. ;  Inst. 

Surg-.  17,  262 

Meacham,     Edgar     D. ;  Inst. 

Math.  16,   94,   318,  355 

Messenbaugh,  Dr.  J.  F. ;  Asst. 

Prof.   Pediat.  13,  261 

Miley,   J.   H. ;  Dect.   School  of 

Daw  23,  241 

Mitchell,     Margaret     J.;  Dir. 

Corres.    Study  15,  383 

Molinard,   W.    R. ;   Dect.  Elec. 

Power  Plant  Eng.  20,  319 
Monnet,    J.    C. ;    Dean,  School 

of  Daw,  Prof.  Daw  6,  239 
Monnett,    V.    E. ;    Asst.  Prof. 

Geol.  14,  <i3,  31o 

Moorman,     Dr.     D.     J.;  Asso. 

Prof.    Med.  9,    2  60 

Morgan,    Dawrence    N. ;  Asst. 

,Pi-of.  Eng.  15,  93r  194,  355 
Morgan,    Eleanor;    Fellow  in 

Eng.  20,  95 

Morrow,     li.      W.      W. ;  Dir. 

School   of   Elec.   Eng.,  Prof. 

Elec.   Eng.  11,  Rl,  317 

Mull(>n,    .r.    S.;    Dect.,  School 

of   Law  23,  241 


Newcomb,  R.  S. ;  Asst.  in  Ed. 

35b 

(Appointed  Feb    1,  1918.) 
Newby,  Errett  R. ;  Sect.  Regr. 

7,   80,   92,  353 
Nice,  Dr.  D.  B. ;  Prof.  Physiol. 

9,    80,    92,  260 
*NichoIs,     C.     v.;     Inst.  Pharm. 

18,  298 

Noble,    James    F. ;    Dect.,  Tel. 

£ind   Tel.   Eng.  21,  319 

Ohern,  Dr.  D.  W. ;  Spec.  Dect. 

OKla.  Geol.  20 
Owen,     Benjamin     G. ;  Asst. 

Prof.  Phy.  Ed.  and  Coach 
13,  9« 

Padgett,  Fred  W. ;  Asso.  Prof. 

Chem.  12,  81,  93,  297,  318,  354 
Parsons,  A.  C. ;  Prof. 

Sec.  Educ,  High  School 
Insp.  8,  92 

Paxton,    J.    F. ;     Prof.  Greek 
and   Clas.  Arch. 

6,   79,  91,   193,  353 
Peterson,    Mollie    A.;    Inst  in 
Dom.    Art.    16,    94,    194,  355 
Phelan,     Dr.     W.     W. ;  Dir. 
School  of  Educ,  Prof.  Psych 
and  Educ.         8,  80,  92,  193,  353 
Phelps,    P.    G. ;    Field  Agent, 
Kxt.     Div.,  19,  383 

*Phipps,     ±-ielen;     Inst.  Span. 

17,  94 

Pickering,     Jennie     F. ;  Asst 

Sec.  to  Pres.  24 
Pierce,     T.     F. ;     Asst.  Prof. 

Educ.  16,    94,    1  94,  355 

Plaza,       Filomena;  Srmm<>r 

Session  356 
Rader,    .1.    D. ;  Librarian 

1  0,     80,  354 
Rainey.      Robt.      M. ;  Dect.. 

School  of  Daw  ::3.  24  1 

Ramoy.     A.     R. ;     Asst  Prof. 

Eng.  1  3.     93,     194,  351 

i.app.    Dr.    I.    M. ;    Asst.  Prof. 

Physics  14,  93,  318,  354 

Reaves,     Dr.     S.     W. ;  Prof. 

Math.  6,  79.  91,  297,  317.353 
Reck,    Dr.    J.    A.;    Asst.  Prof. 

Gynec.  14,  261 

I^eed,  Dr.   Horace;  Asso.  Prof. 
Surg.  7,  259 
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Revel,     Rachel;     Inst.  Phys. 

Educ.  TG,  94 

Richardson,      D.      A.;  Lect., 

School    of    Law  22,  240 

Rlely.   Dr.   L.   A.;   Asso.  Prof. 

Med.  9,  260 

Riley.   Dr.  J.   W. ;   Asso.  Prof. 

G.   U.   Surg.  7,  259 

Rittenhouse,    George    B. ;  Lect. 

School  of  Law  23,  240 

Robb.  T.  B.;  Act.  Dir.  School 

Pub.    and   Priv.    Bus.,  Asst. 

Prof.    Econ.  15,  93 

Rogers,    H.    H. ;    Lect.  School 

of  Law  21,  240 

*Roland,      Lloyd      A.;  Lect. 

Oil  and  Gas  Law  21,  240 
Roland,  Dr.  M.  M. ;  Inst.  Der- 
ma. Elec.  Ther.  and  Radio 
17,  262 

Rosser,     Malcolm     E. ;  Lect.. 

School  of  Law  20,   2  40 

Sackett,    Dr.    Lloyd    M. ;  Inst. 

Gynec.  17,  262 

Salter,   Lewis   S.;   Asso.  Prof. 

Piano   and   Theory   of  Mus. 

12,  194 

Salyer,     S.     M. ;     Asst.  Prof. 

Eng.  16,    94,  194 

*Sanger.     Dr.     F.     M. ;  Inst. 

Gynec.  17,  262 

Schmidt,     G.     F.     W. ;  Asso. 

Prof.   Voice  12,    194.  354 

Schmidt,     Dr.     W.     A.;  Prof. 

Educ.  Admin.  10,  80,  92,193 
Scott,    Dr.    A.    C;    Dir.  Ext. 

Lect.,  Univ.  Ext.  9,  383 
Scroggs,  Dr.  J.  W. ;  Dir.  Dept. 

Pub.   Inform,   and  Welfare: 

Univ.     -t.xt.  9,  383 

*Scudder,    E.    W. ;    Inst.  Geol. 

18,     95,  319 
Selby,   Chas.   B. ;   Lect.  School 

of  Law  23,  241 

Shannon,    C.    W. ;    Dir.  Okla. 

Geol.    Surv.  24,  389 

Sharp,   John   F. ;  Lect.  School 

of  Law  22,  239 

Smith,    Grace    B. ;  Cataloger, 

Library  24 
Smith,    G.    H.;    Inst.  Soc. 

16,    94,  355 


Smith,    Dr.    M. ;    Asso.  Prof. 

Clin.   Surg.  10,  260 

Snell,    Clark;    Inst.  Piano 

17,  194 

Shj-der,     Warren     K. ;  Lect. 

School    of    Law  23,  241 

*  Sorgatz,  Dr.  FYank  B. :  Asso. 

Prof.  Clin.  Path.  12,  261 
Soutar,  R.  G.;  Prof.  Phys. 
.    Educ.  10,   02,  260 

Staggs,  Carrie;  Inst.  Piano 
17,  195,  355 
*Stang,  Dr.  A.  H. ;  Asst.  Prof. 

Physics  14,  93 

Stater,  Gordon;  Debate  Coach 
2  0.  95 

Steitz,  Dr.  August;   Asst.  Prof. 

German  13,    93,  354 

Stewart,    Randall:    Inst.  Eng. 

19,    95,  356 
Stout,   Dr.   M.   E.;   Inst.  Surg. 

18,  262 

Sturgis,  Dr.    J.    W.;     Prof.  Lat- 
in 6,    79,    91,  297 
Summers,   Nelle;    Y.    W.    C.  A. 

Sec'y  24 
Tappan,      Frank      G. ;  Asso. 

Prof.  Elect.  Eng.  12,  81,  318 
Tarman,   Fred   E.;  Asst.  Prof. 

.Tourn.  16,  94,  355 

Taylor,   Dr.   Charles   B. ;  Inst. 

G.  U.  Dis.  and  Syph.  18,  262 
Taylor,     Dr.     W.     M. ;  Asso. 

Prof.   Pediat.  10,  260 

Terrell,     R.     C. ;     Asso.  Prof. 

Highway  Eng.  12,81,318.354 
Thacker,    Charles    M. ;  Lect.. 

School    of    Law  23,  239 

Todd,   Dr.   H.   C. ;   Asso.  Prof. 

Otol.  Rhin.  and  Laryn9,  260 
Torrey.  Dr.  J.  P.;  Inst.  Anat. 

and  Phys.  Diag.  16.262,354 
Tucker,   J.   I.;   Dir.   School  of 

Civil   Eng.,   Prof.   C.  E. 

8,   80,  317 

Turley,  Dr.  L.  A.;  Asst.  Dean 
School  of  Med.,  Prof.  Hist- 
ol.   and   Path.  7,80,91.259,353 

Van  Vleet,  Dr.  A.  H.;  Dean 
Grad.    School.,    Prof.  Bot. 

5,     79,     91,  193 
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Voss,   J.   H.;  Asso.   Prof.  Ger. 

7,    80,  92 

Waite,  V.  V.;  Geol.  Chemist, 
O.    G.    S.  24,  389 

Waker,  Paul  A.;  Lect.  School 
of  Law  23,  241 

Wallace,  Dr.  W.  J.;  Asso. 
Prof.    G.   U.   Dis.   and  Syph. 

11,  261 

Wells,  Frank;  Lect.  School 
of    Law  21,  240 

Wells,  Dr.  W.  W. ;  Inst.  Obst. 

18,  26i 

AVest,   Dr.    A.    K. ;    Prof.  Med. 

7,  259 

*West,  Charles;  Lect.  School 
of   Law  21,  240 

Westfall,  Dr.  Leslie  M. ,  Inst. 
Ophthal.  18,  262 

\vhite.  Dr.  A.  W. ;  Asso.  Prof. 
Med.  11,  260 

White,  Dr.  C.  i^. ;  Clin.  Con- 
sultant Dental  Surg.         18,  262 

*Whittemore,  H.  L. ;  •  Prof. 
Alech.  12,  81,  318 


Whittmg-hill,      .T.      P.;  Lect. 

School  of  Law  23,  24i 

AVill.     Dr.    Arthur    A.;  Assi 

Prof.    Rectal    Surg.    13.    261  1 
Williams    A.    .J.;    Asst.  Prot, 
Geol.  15,    04,    318.  3.3:. 

Williams,    Dr.    uuy    Y. ;  Prof. 
Pliys.  Chem.  6,  79,  91,  297 

317,  353 

Williams.     Dr.     R.     L. ;  Lect. 

Okla.  Constitution  20,  23:j 
AVilson,    Dr.    L.    P.,;    Prof,  of 

Law  10.  23y 

Witclier,  E.   K. ;  Asst.   iaEng.  ' 

20,   on,   350  \ 
Wolverton,    Mrs.    Alice;    -isst.  i 

in     Bus.  35b 
(Began   duties   Feb.    1,   19  , 
Wood.  L.  F.;  Inst.  Fleet.  Eng.  ^ 
I'c.  'M> 

*Yeakel„  Dr.  Earl  L. ;  In.si 
Eact.  19.   9  5,  2G- 

Young,  Dr.  A.  D. ;  Prof.  Neu- 
rology ^  2r.M 
THE  END 
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The  University  Bulletin  has  been  established  by  the  university. 
The  reasons  that  have  led  to  such  a  step  are:  first,  to  provide  a  means 
to  set  before  the  people  of  Oklahoma,  from  time  to  time,  information 
about  the  work  of  the  different  departments  of  the  university;  and, 
second,  to  provide  a  way  for  the  publishing  of  departmental  reports, 
papers,  theses,  and  such  other  matter  as  the  university  believes 
would  be  helpful  to  the  cause  of  education  in  our  state.  The  Bulletin 
will  be  sent  post  free  to  all  who  apply  for  it.  The  university  desires 
especially  to  exchange  with  other  schools  and  colleges  for  simile r 
publications. 

The  bulletin  was  changed  from  a  quarterly  to  a  monthly  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1916.  Part  of  the  monthly  bulletins  are  assigned  to  a  specific 
purpose  each  year;  the  balance  are  unassigned.  Those  that  are  as- 
signed are  as  follows: 

January— Summer  Session 
February — Interscholastic  Meet 
March— General  Catalog 
July—Bennial  Report  (Alternate  years) 
September— Affiliated  Schools 
October — Alumni  Directory 
December— Class  Schedule 
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Norman,  Oklahoma. 
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1918 

SEPTEMBER 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

DECEMBER 

S    M    T   W    T    F  S 

S    M    T    W    T    F  S 

S    M    T    W    T    F  S 

S    M    T    W    T    F  S 

1  2  3   4  5  &  7 
8  9  10  ]1  12  13  14 

15  16  17  18  Ifl  20  21 
22  23  24  25  26  27  28 
29  30   

  1   2  3  4  5 

6  7  8   »  10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  -22  2S  24  2G  26 
27  28  29  30  31   

  1  2 

3  4  5  6  7  8  9 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23 
24  25  26  27  28  29  JO 

1  2  8  4  5  6  7 
8  9  10  11  12  13  14 
15  16  17  18  19  20  21 
22  23  24  26  26  27  2« 
29  30  31  ..  .... 

1919 

JANUARY 

FEBRUARY 

MARCH 

APRIL 

S     M     T   W    T    F  S 

S    M    T    W    T    F  S 

S    M  T    W  T    F  S 

S    M    T    W    T    F  S 

  12   3  4 

5  6  7  8  9  10  11 
12  13  14  15  16  17  18 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30  31  .... 

....  1 

2   3   4   5   6   7  8 
9  10  11  12  13  14  15 
16  17  1819  20  21  22 
23  24  25  26  27  28  .... 

   1 

2  3   4   5   6   7  8 
9  10  11  12  13  14  15 
16  17  18  IW  20  21  22 
23  24  25  2«  27  28  29 
80  31  

  1  2  3  4  5 

6  7  8  9  10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  30   

MAY 

JUNE 

JULY 

AUGUST 

S    M    T    W    T    F  S 

S    M    T    W    T    F  S 

S    M    T    W    T  F  S 

S    M    T   W    T    F  S 

  12  3 

4  5  6  7  8  9  10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30  31 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 
8  9  10  11  12  13  14 
15  16  17  18  19  20  21 
22  23  24  25  26  27  28 
29  30   

  1    2    3    4  5 

6   7  8  9  10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  .23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  30  31   

  1 

3  4  6  6 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
17  18  19  20  21  22  28 
24  25  26  27  28  29  30 
31  

SEPTEMBER 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

DECEMBER 

S    M    T    W    T    F  S 

S    M    T    W    T    F  S 

S    M    T    W    T    F  S 

S   M    T    W    T    F  S 

....   1  2  3  4  5  6 
7  8  9  10  11  12  13 
14  16  16  17  18  19  20 
21  22  28  24  25  26  27 
28  29  80   

  12   3  4 

5   6  7  8  9  10  11 
12  13  14  15  16  17  18 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30  31  .... 

  1 

2  3  4  5  6  7  8 
9  10  11  12  13  14  15 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29 
30  .   

....    1   2   3   4   5  6 
7  8  9  10  11  12  33 
14  15  16  17  18  19  20 
21  22  23  24  25  26  27 
28  29  30  81   

1920 

JANUARY 

FEBRUARY 

MARCH 

APRIL 

S    M    T  W    T    F  S 

S    M    T    W    T    F  S 

S    M    T   W    T    F  S 

S    M    T    W    T    F  S 

  12  3 

4  5  6  7  8  9  10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  2-3  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30  31 

1   2  3  4  5  6  7 
8  9  10  1112  13  14 
15  16  17  18  19  20  21 
22  23  24  25  26  27  28 
29    .... 

....   1  2  3  4  5  6 
7  8  9  10  11  12  18 
14  15  16  17  18  19  20 
21  22  26  24  25  28  27 
28  29  80  31   

  1    2  8 

4  5  6  7  8  9  10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  1  9  20  21  22  28  24 
26  26  27  28  29  30 

MAY 

JUNE 

JULY 

AUGUST 

S    M    T    W    T    F  S 

8   M    T   W   T    F  S 

S    M    T    W    T    F  S 

S  M  T  W  T   F  S 

1 

2  8  4  5  6  7  8 
0  10  11  12  18  14  15 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
28  24  25  26  27  28  29 
30  31   

  1  2  3  4  6 

6  7  8  9  10  11  12 
18  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  28  24  25  26 
27  28  20  30   

  12  3 

4  5  6  7  8  9  10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30  81 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 
8  9  10  11  12  13  14 
15  16  17  18  19  20  21 
22  23  24  25  26  27  28 
29  30  31   
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THE  UNIVERSITY  YEAR 

I  ear 

Year 

1918-19 

1919-20 

Calendar  as 

announced  for  1918-19.    For  dates  of  each  quarter 

see  footnote. 

1918 

First  Semester 

1919 

Sept.  17,  18 

Entrance  examinations.  Registration. 

Sept.  11,  12,  13 

Sept.  19 

Class   work  begins,   8:10  a.  m. 

Sept.  15 

Sept.  25 

President's  annual  address  10:10  a.  m. 

Sept.  16 

Sept.  27 

President's  reception  to  students  and  faculty 

Sept.  26 

Fall  home-coming  of  alumni  and  former  students 

Nov.  1 

Nov.  5 

General  election  daj'. 

Nov.  27 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins,    12:00  m. 

Nov.  26 

i-'ec.  z 

Class  work  resumed,  8:10  a.  m. 

Dec.  1 

Dec.  20 

Christmas  recess  begins,   5:00   p.  m. 

Dec.  19 

1  01  Q 

1920 

Jan.  1 

Class  work  resumed,  8:10  a.  m. 

Jan.  5 

Mid-j'ear  examinations  begin 

Jan.  26 

Second  Semester 

Annual  faculty  concert.  School  of  Fine  Arts  8:00 

m.      Jan.  30 

Entrance   examinations.  Registration. 

Jan.   30,  31 

Class  work  begins,  8:10  a.  m. 

r  eo.  z 

Feb.  22 

Washington's  birthdaj'. 

Feb.  22 

Apr.  17 

Easter  recess  begins,  5:00  p.  m. 

Apr.  1 

Apr.  22 

Class  work  resumed,  8:10  a.  m. 

Apr.  6 

May  1,  Z,  6 

Interscholastic   meet  Apr. 

90 

,    30,    May  1 

May  5 

Final  date  for  submitting  finished  theses. 

May  3 

May  30 

Memorial  day 

May  30 

June  6 

Final  examinations  end. 

June  4 

June  6 

Commencement  recital,  8:30  p.  m. 

June  4 

June  7 

Final  date  for  reporting  seniors,  grades,  12:00 

m. 

June  5 

June  8 

Baccalaureate  Services,  10:30  a.  m. 

June  6 

June  9 

Commencement  concert,  8:30  p.  m. 

June  7 

June  10 

Commencement  exercises,  10:30  a.  m. 

June  8 

Alumni  luncheon,  12:45  p.  m. 

Summer  Session 

June  7,  9 

Entrance  examinations.  Registration 

June  5,  7 

June  11 

Class  work  begins. 

June  9 

July  4 

Independence  day. 

July  4 

Aug.  3 

Baccalaureate    services,    8:00    p.  m. 

Aug.  1 

Aug.  5 

Close  of  Summer  Session. 

Aug.  3 

Summer  Convocation,  8:00  p.  m. 

The  following  holidays  are  observed:  general  election  day,  Washington's 
birthday,  the  Saturday  of  the  interscholastic  meet.  Memorial  day.  Independence 
day,  and  the  recesses  at  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  Easter. 


During  the  year  1918-19,  the  quarter  system  was  followed,  the  first,  second, 
and  third  quarters  ending  respectively  December  20,  March  19,  and  June  10. 


GOVERNING  BOARD  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


The  Legislature  of  1919  changed  the  governing  board  of  the  University 
from  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  a  separate  Board  of  Regents.  The 
bill  making  the  change  was  approved  by  the  Governor  April  3,  1919,  and 
the  Regents  were  appointed  April  9,  1919. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

(Superseded  by  Board  of  Regents  April  9,  1919) 


Member  Ex  Officio  i 

ROBERT    H.    WILSON  Chickasha  \ 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

Terms  to  Expire  1919  '. 

DAVIS  HILL   Vinita 

THEODORE  F.  BREWER  Eufaula 

Terms  to  Expire  1921 

JOEL  M.  SANDLIN  Duncan  1 

JOHN  N.  SHEPLER  (Deceased)  Lawton'i 

Terms  to  Expire  1923  < 

FRANCIS  B.  FITE,  M.  D  Muskogee  J 

J.  G.  RALLS  Atoka. 

Offices  of  the  Board  of  Education  t 

ROBERT  H.  WILSON,  President  Oklahoma  City 

W.  T.  DODSON,  Secretary  Oklahoma  City 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS 

(Assumed  Duties  April  9.  1919) 
Name  Term  Expires  Address 

SAMUEL  W.  HAYES  April  9,  1926   Oklahoma  City 

E.  W.  MARLAND  April  9,  1925   Ponca 

H.   L.   MULDROW  April  9,  1924   Norman 

H.  H.  ROGERS  April  9,  1923   Tulsa 

GEORGE  L.  BOWMAN  April  9,  1922   Kingfisher 

C.   C.    ROBERTS  April  9,  1921  Oklahoma  City 

HARRY    DIAMOND  ApHl  9,  1920   Holdenville 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
SAMUEL  W.  HAYES  President  Oklahoma  City 

E.  R.  KRAETTLI  Secretary  Norman 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND  INSTRUC- 
TION, 1918-1919 


The  General  Faculty  includes  all  in  this  list  down  to  and  including  Assis- 
tants and  Teaching  Follows. 

For  index  of  names  see  back  of  catalog. 

PRESIDENT,  VICE-PRESIDENT   AND  DEANS 
tSTRATTON  DULUTH  BROOKS,  A.  B.,  Michigan,  1896;  A.  M.  Harvard, 
1904;  LL.  D.,  Colby,  1912. 
President  of  the  University,  (1912). 

EDWIN  DeBARR,  B.  S.,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  1891;  M.  S.,  1893; 
Ph.   B.,  Michigan,   1892;   Ph.   D.,  1899. 
Vice-President   of   the    University,   Director   of   the   School   of  Chemical 
Engineering,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  (1892),  1911. 

JAMES  SHANNON  BUCHANAN,  B.  S.,  Cumberland  University,  1885;  LL. 
D.,  Kingfisher,  1917. 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Professor  of  History,  (1895), 
1909. 

ALBERT  HEALD  VAN  VLEET,  B.  S.,  Wisconsin,  1895;  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 
Leipzig,  1897. 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  Professor  of  Botany,  1898,  (1899),  1914. 

JAMES  HUSTON  FELGAR,  A.  B.,  Kansas,  1901;  B.  S.,  Armour  Institute 
of  Technology,  1905;  M.  E.,  1911. 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  Director  of  the  School  of  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  1906,  (1907),  1909. 

FREDRIK  HOLMBERG,  B.  M.,  Bethany  College,  Kansas,  1899. 

Dean  of  the  Schol  of  Fine  Arts,  Professor  of  Music,  1903,  (1907),  1913. 

JULIEN  CHARLES  MONNET,  A.  B.,  Iowa,  1892;  LL.  B.,  1893;  A.  M.,  1905; 
LL.  B.,  Harvard,  1908. 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Law,  Professor  of  Law,  (1909). 

ROY  GITTINGER,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1902;  A.  M.,  Chicago,  1906;  Ph.  D., 
California,  1916. 

Dean   of   Undergraduates,   Professor  of  English  History,    1902,  (1905), 
1915. 

A'^OTE — Members  in  each  group  are  printed  in  the  order  of  appointment  to 
that  group.  The  first  date  following  the  title  is  the  year  of  first  appointment 
to  the  university;  the  date  in  parentheses  is  the  year  of  appointment  to  the 
present  rank  (professor  and  associate  professors  are  ranked  together) ;  the 
last  date  is  the  year  of  appointment  to  the  present  position. 

tFederal  Food  Administrator  of  Oklahoma  from  July,  1917  to  April  22, 
1918. 
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LeROY  long,  M.   D.,  Louisville  Medical  College,  1893. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  Professor  of  Surgery,  (1915). 
608   Colcord  Building,   Oklahoma  City. 

tHOWARD  STORM  BROWNE,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1911;  Ph.  C,  1912;  M.  S., 
1913;  M.  D..  Illinois,  1919. 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  1911, 
(1915),  1917. 

PROFESSORS  AND  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSORS 

JOSEPH  FRANCIS  PAXTON,  A.  B.,  Missouri,  1891;  A.  M.,  Harvard,  1895. 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Classical  Archaeology,   (1896),  1906. 

JAMES  WELLINGS  STURGIS,  A.  B.  Michigan,  1896;  A.  M.,  1897;  Ph.  D.,' 
1910.  ' 
Professor  of  Latin,  1900,  (1905). 

SAMUEL  WATSON  REAVES,  B.  S.,  North  Carolina,  1899;  A.  B..  Cornell, 
1900;  A.  M.,  Chicago,  1912;  Ph.  D.,  Chicago,  1915. 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  (1905). 

SARDIS  ROY  HADSELL,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1904;  A.  M.,  Harvard,  1907. 

Professor  of  English  Language,  1904,  (1907),  1910. 

GUY  YANDALL  WILLIAMS,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1906;  M.  A.,  1910;  M.  S., 
Chicago,  1911;  Ph.  D.,  Illinois,  1913. 
Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry,  1906,  (1908),  1914. 

HENRY  HIGGINS  LANE,  Ph.  B.,  DePauw,  1899;  A.  M.,  Indiana,  1903; 
Ph.   D.,   Princeton,  1915. 
Professor  of  Zoology,  1906,  (1908). 

JEROME  DOWD,  B.  A.,  Trinity  College,  North  Carolina,  1882;  M.  A.,  1896; 
Director  of  the  School  of  Social  Service,  Professor  of  Sociology,  1907, 
(1908),  1917. 

THEODORE  HAMPTON  BREWER,  B.  A.,  Vanderbilt,  1896;  M.  A.,  1907. 
Professor  of  English,  (1908),  1917. 

LUCILE  DORA,  A.  B.,  Christian  College.  1898;  M.  A.,  Hellmuth  College, 
London,  Ontario,  1901. 
Professor  of  French,  (1908),  1917. 

tOn  leave  of  absence,  September  1,  1918  to  February  10,  1919. 

LOUIS  ALVIN  TURLEY,  B.  S.,  Idaho,  1903;  A.  M.  Harvard,  1906;  Ph.  D., 
1916. 

Assistant  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  Professor  of  Histology  and 
Pathology,   (1908),  1915. 

MONROE  ALLEN  FLOYD,  B.  S.,  A.  B.,  Missouri,  1905;  A.  M.,  Chicago, 
1913. 

Associate  Professor  of  History,  (1908). 
tOn  leave  of  absence  from  September  1,  1918  to  February  10,  1919. 
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tJOHN  HENRY  VOSS,  A.  B.,  Nebraska,  1902;  M.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1911. 
Associate  Professor  of  German,  1908,  (1909). 

tWILLIAM  PETER  HASEMAN,  A.  B.,  Indiana,  1903:  A.  M.,  1904;  Ph.  D., 
Pennsylvania,  1907. 
Professor  of  Physics,  (1909). 

**ERRETT  RAINS  NEWBY,  B.  M.,  Oklahoma,  1907;  B.  A.,  1908. 
Secretary,  Registrar,  umth  rank  of  Professor,  1908,  (1909),  1911. 

ARCHA  KELLY  \V>EST,  M.  D..  Memphis  Hospital  Medical  College,  1894. 
Professor  of  Medicine,  (1910),  1911. 

508  Southwest  Reserve  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

•ROBERT  MAYBURN  HOWARD,  M.  D.,  Michigan,  1901. 
Associate  Professor  of  Surgery,  (1910),  1916. 

319  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

EDMUND  SHEPPARD  FERGUSON,  M.  D.,  Detroit  College  of  Medicine, 
1895. 

Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  (1910),  1915. 

bOdState  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

JOHN  WILLIAN  RILEY,  M.  D.,  University  of  Buffalo,  1901. 
■k  ;  Associate  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Surgery,   (1910),  1916. 
Ifr       U9  W.  Fifth  Street,  Oklahoma  City. 

•HORACE  REED,  M.  D.,  Missouri,  1901. 

Associate  Professor  of  Surgery,  (1910),  1916. 

618   State  National  Bank  Building,   Oklahoma  City. 

JHENRY  HUBBARD  FOSTER,  A.  B.,  Cornell,  1899;  LL.  B.,  Harvard,  1908. 
Professor  of  Law,  (1910). 

JOHN  BEGG  CHEADLE,  A.  B.,  Kansas,  1898;  LL.  B.,  1902;  J.  D.,  Chicago, 
1916;  S.  J.  D.,  Harvard,  1916. 
Wkr  Professor  of  Law,  1909,  (1911). 

VICTOR  HENRY  KULP,  Ph.  B.,  Chicago,  1905;  J.  D.,  1908. 
Professor  of  Law,  (1911). 

UOHN  ALLEY,  A.  B.,  Kingfisher  College,  1902;  A.  B.,  Harvard,  1908. 
Professor  of  Government,  (1911). 

ROY   TEMPLE    HOUSE,    A.    B.,    Miami,    1900;    A.    M.,    1903;    Ph.  D., 
Chicago,  1917. 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  (1911),  1918. 


tOn  leave  of  absence,  1918-19.    Resigned  July  1,  1919. 

**0n  leave  of  absence,  September  15,  1918  to  June  1,  1919,  as  Field 
Director,  Vocational  Section,  and  as  Assistant  Chief,  Settlement  Division, 
Business  Department,  Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training, 
War  Department. 

*0n  leave  of  absence  for  military  duty,  1918-19. 

^Director  of  War  Aims  courses,  1918-19. 

HOn  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1918  19.  Returned  to  University 
December  15,  1918. 
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JOHN  ARCHER  HATCHETT,  M.  D.,  Missouri  Medical  College,  St.  Louis. 
1884. 

Professor  of  Obstetrics,  (1911),  1915. 
El    Reno,  Oklahoma. 

JAMES   IRWIN   TUCKER,   B.   S.,   Tufts,    1901;   LL.   B.,   Boston  Evening 
Law   School,  1909. 
Director  of  the  School  of  Ciz'il  Engineering,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing,   (1911),  1913. 

♦ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  BLESH,  M.  D.,  Northwestern,  1889. 
Associate  Professor  of  Surgery,   (1912),  1916. 

606-10  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

LAUREN   HAYNES   BUXTON,   M.   D.,   Vermont,    1884;   LL.   D.,  Central 
University,   Pella,   Iowa,  1907. 
Professor  of  Otology,  Rhinology,  and  Laryngology,  (1912),  1915. 
203  American  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

§GAYFREE  ELLISON,  B.  S.,  Bethany  College,  1898;  M.  D.,  Rush  Medical 
College,  1903. 
Professor  of  Bacteriology,  1910,  (1912). 

ANDREW  CLARKSON  PARSONS,  A.  B.,  Nebraska,  1903. 

Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  High  School  Inspector,  (1912). 

WARREN  WAVERLEY  PHELAN,  A.  B.,  Columbia,   1894;  A.   M.,  1896; 
Ph.  D.,  George  Washington  University,  1905. 
Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Educa- 
tion,   (1912),  1913. 

*EDWARD  FRANCIS  DAVIS,  M.  D.,  Miami  Medical  College,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  1902. 
Associate  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  1911,  (1913),  1915. 
313  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

EVA  ELLSWORTH  DUNCAN,  Cornell  College,  Iowa;  Berlin;  Paris. 
Professor  of  Public  School  Music  and  Piano,  1911,  (1913),  1915. 

tCHARLES  FRANCOIS   GIARD,   Graduate  New  England   Conservatory  of 
Music,  1905. 

Professor  of  Piano  and  Theory  of  Music,  1912,  (1913),  1915, 

JOHN  SMITH  HARTFORD,  M.  D.,  Kansas  City  Medical  College,  1901. 
Profesor  of  Gynecology,  1910,  (1913),  1915. 

411  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 


*0n  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1918-19. 
§On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1918-19.     Returned  to  University 
March   1,  1919. 

tOn  leave  of  absence,  August  1,  1918  to  January  1,  1919,  as  Director  of 
French  Instruction  at  Camp  Travis,  Camp  John  Wise,  and  Fort  Sam 
Houston. 
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GEORGE  ALTHOUSE  La  MOTTE,  B.  L.,  Missouri  Valley  College,  Mar- 
shall, Missouri,  1897;  M.  D.,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
1901. 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,   1910,  (1913). 
518  Colcord  Building,   Oklahoma  City. 

LEWIS   JEFFERSON  MOORMAN,   B.   S.,   Georgetown   College,  Kentucky, 
1898;    M.    D.,    Hospital    College   of    Medicine    (Central  University), 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  1901. 
Associate  Professor   of   Medicine,    1910,    (1913),  1916. 
St.  Anthony's  Hospital,  Oklahoma  City. 

LEONARD  BLAINE  NICE,  Ph.  B.,  Ohio  University,  1908;  Ph.  D.,  Clark, 
1911. 

Professor  of  Physiology,  (1913). 

•LEA  ARMISTEAD  RILEY,  A.  B.,  Hanover  College,  Indiana,  1895;  M.  D., 
University  of  Louisville,  1898;  A.  M.,  Hanover  College,  1901. 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  1910,  (1913). 

335  American  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

ANGELO  C.  SCOTT,  A.  B.,  Kansas,  1877;  A.  M.,  1880;  LL.  B.,  LL.  M., 
Columbian  University  Law  School,  1885;  Lit.  D.,  College  of  Em- 
poria, 1916. 

Director    of    Extension    Lectures,    University    Extension,    with    rank  of 
Professor,  (1913). 

JOSEPH  WHITEFIELD  SCROGGS,  A.  B.,  Lafayette,  1875;  D.  D.,  Washburn, 
1902;  A.   M.,  Lafayette,  1910. 
Director  of  the  Department   of  Public  Information  and   Welfare,  Uni- 
versity Extension,  with  rank  of  Professor  ,(1913). 

HARRY  COULTER  TODD,  B.  A.,  Acadia  College,  Canada,   1897;   M.  D., 
Bowdoin,  1900;   M.  A.,  Acadia  College,  Canada,  1907. 
Associate  Professor  of  Otology,  Rhinology,  and  Laryngology,  1912,  (1913), 
1915. 

506-509  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

ANTONIO  DeBORD  YOUNG,  M.  D.,  Barnes  Medical  Collcg§,  St.  Louis,  189'5. 
Professor  of  Neurology,   1910,    (1913),  1915. 

319  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

tEDMUND  PENDLETON  RANDOLPH  DUVAL,  B.  S.,  Texas,  1901;  M.  A., 
1902;  A.  M.,  Harvard,  1904. 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  (1914). 

tJOSEPH  WARREN  MADDEN,  A.  B.,  Illinois,  1911;  J.  D.,  Chicago  1914. 
Professor  of  Law,  (1914). 

•On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1918-19. 

tOn  leave  of  absence  from  October  15,  1918  to  January  1,  1919,  as  Assistant 
District  Educational  Director,  Collegiate  Section,  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Special  Training,  War  Department. 

XOn  leave  of  absence,  1918-19.    Resigned  July  1,  1919. 
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tWILLIAM  ANTON  SMITH.  A.  B.,  VVilliamette,  1909;  O.  B..  1910;  M.  A.,  ' 
Washington,    1911;   Ph.    D.,   Chicago,  1916. 
Professor  of  Educational  Administration,  (1914),  1916. 

RICHARD  GRAY  SOUTAR,  B.  A.,  Wisconsin,  1912;  B.  S.,  Oklahoma,  1919. 
Professor  of  Physical  Education,  (1914). 

LYMAN  P.  WILSON,  B.  S.,  Knox,  1904;  J.  D.,  Chicago,  1907. 
Professor  of  Law,  (1914). 

JESSE  LEE  RADER,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1908;  M.  A.,  1913. 

Librarian,  with  rank  of  Associate  Professor,  1908,   (1915).  1 

SAMUEL  ROBERT  CUNNINGHAM,   M.   D.,   Medical   College  of   Indiana,  , 

Indianapolis,  1899.  ! 

Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology ,  1910,  (1915).  ' 
509  American  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

PATRICIO  GIMENO,  B.  A..  Academy  of  Art,  Valencia,  Spain,  1883.  " 

Professor  of  Spanish.  1911,   (1915),  1917.  ' 

♦ROBERT  LORD  HULL,  A.  B.,  Bowdoin,   1897;  M.  D.,  Jefferson  Medical  ! 
College.  Philadelphia,  1902. 
Associate  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery,  1911,  (1915). 

EVERETT  SAMUEL  LAIN,  M.  D.,  Vanderbilt,  1900. 

Associate   Professor   of   Dermatology,   Elect^o-Thrrapy ,   and   Radiography,  \ 
1912,  (1915). 

404  Patterson  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

ROBERT  ELMORE  LOONEY,  M.  D.,  University  of  Nashville.  1902.  j 
Associate  Profesor  of  Obstetrics,  1910,  (1915).  \ 
618  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

MILLINGTON  SMITH,  M.  D.,  Missouri  Medical  College,  St.  Louis.  1881. 

Associate   Professor  of   Clinical   Surgery,    1910,  (1915). 
319   Colcord  Building,   Oklahoma  City. 

WILLIAM  MERRITT  TAYLOR,  B.  S.,  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,  Win- 
chester,   Kentucky,    1894;    M.    D.,    University    and    Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College,  New  York  City,  1898. 
Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics,   1911,  (1915). 

509-12  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

iARTHUR   WEAVER   WHITE,   B.   A.,   Monmouth   College.   1898;    M.  D. 
Rush  Medical  College,  1902;  A.  M.,  Monmouth  College,  1908. 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  1912,   (1915),  1916. 
219  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 


tOn  leave  of  absence,  1918-19.     Resigned  July  1,  1919. 
*0n   leave  of  absence  for  military  service,   1918-19.     Died  January  4.  1919, 

while  in  service. 
tOi>  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1918-19. 
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HAROLD  HARVEY  HERBERT,  A.  B.,  Illinois,   1912;  M.  A.,  Wisconsin, 
1918. 

Director  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  Professor  of  Journalism,  1913, 
jl  (1915),  1917. 

•JOHN  MOSBY  ALFORD,  M.  D.,  Tulane,  1895. 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  1911,  (1915). 
315  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

JOHN  W.  DUKE,  M.  D.,  Memphis  Hospital  Medical  College,  1891. 

Professor  of  Mental  Diseases  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  (1915),  1916. 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

JARTHUR  BARTO  ADAMS,  A.  B.,  South  Carolina,  1910;  M.  A.,  Columbia, 
1912;    Ph.    D.,  1916. 
Director  of  the  School  of  Public  and  Private  Business,  Profesor  of  Econ- 
omics, 1913,  (1916),  1917. 

W.  EUGENE  DIXON,  M.  D.,  Louisville  Medical  College,  1894. 

Associate  Professor  of  Otology,  Rhynology,  and  Laryngology,  1915,  (1916). 
706  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

DANIEL    WILSON    GRIFFIN,    M.    D.,    University    College    of  Medicine, 
Richmond,  Virginia,  1899. 
Associate  Professor  of  Mental  Diseases  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  (1916). 

§REUBEN  MORGAN  HARGROVE,  M.  D.,  Texas,  1912;  B.  S.,  Oklahoma, 
1917. 

Professor  of  Anatomy,  (1916). 

tLESTER  WILLIAM  WALLACE  MORROW,   M.   E.,   Cornell,  1911. 

Director  of  the  School  of  Electrical  Engineering,  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  1913,   (1916),  1917. 

WILLIAM  JONES  WALLACE,  Ph.  C,  University  of  the  South,  Nashville, 
Tennessee,   1900;   M.   D.,  1901. 
Associate   Professor  of   Genito-Urinary   Diseases   and   Syphilology,  1914, 
(1916). 

830   American   National   Bank   Building,    Oklahoma  City. 

**HERBERT  LUCIUS  WHITTEMORE,  B.  S.,  Wisconsin,  1903;  M.  E.,  1910. 
Professor  of  Mechanics,  (1916),  1917. 

FREDERICK  FRANK  BLACHLY,  A.  B..  Oberlin,  1911;  Ph.  D.,  Columbia, 
1916. 

Associate  Professor  of  Government,   1916,  (1917). 
*On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1918-19. 

tOn  leave  of  absence  for  service  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  1918-19. 
§0n  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1918-19.    Resigned  July  1,  1919. 
"On  leave  of  absence,  1918-19.     Resigned  July  1,  1919. 

On  leave  of  absence  for  service  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards, 
1918-19.     Resigned  January  1,  1919. 
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II PAUL   S.    CARPENTER,   Graduate   Combs  Broad   Street   Conservatory  of 
Music,   Philadelphia,  1912. 
Associate  Professor  of  Violin,   1914,  (1917.) 

ULYSSES   JACKSON   GRIFFITH,   A.   B.,   Indiana,  1894. 
Associate  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  1916,  (1917). 

OSCAR  BROUSSE  JACOBSON,  B.  F.  A.,  Bethany  College,  Kansas,  1904; 
Paris;  F.  A.  B.,  Yale,  1916. 
Associate  Professor  of  Art,  1915,  (1917). 

*WANN   LANGSTON,  M.   D.,   Oklahoma,  1916. 

Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Pathology,  1916,  (1917). 
325  E.  Fourth  Street,  Oklahoma  City. 

*LEWIS  SPENCER  SALTER,  B.  M.,  Oklahoma,  1912;  B.  A.,  1917. 
Associate  Professor  of  Piano  and  Theory  of  Music,  1911,  (1917.) 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  SCHMIDT,  B.  M.,  Oklahoma,  1912. 
Associate  Professor  of  Voice,  1913,  (1917). 

§FRANK  BRUNER  SORGATZ,  M.  D.,  Northwestern,  1907. 

.Associate  Professor  of   Clinical  Pathology   (Research) ,   1911,  (1917). 

tROBERT  CRAIG  TERRELL.  B.  C.  E.,  Kentucky,  1906;  C.  E.,  1908. 
Associate  Professor  of  Highzvay  Engineering,  1916,  (1917). 

HJOHN  WILLIAM  BRIDGES,  B.  S.,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,   1916;  M.  S.,  1917. 
Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education,  (1917). 

JAMES  C.  DAVIS,  B.  S.,  Purdue.  1903;  M.  E.,  1914. 
Associate  Professor  of  Mechanics,  (1917). 

FRED  WARD  PADGETT,  B.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  1912;  M.  S.,  1913. 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  (1917). 

FRANK  GIRARD  TAPPAN,  A.  B.,  Washington  and  Jefferson,  1904;  A.  M., 
1909;  M.  E..  Cornell,  1907. 
Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  Acting  Director  School  of 
Electrical  Engineering,   (1917),  1918. 

tWILLIAM    ALONZO    FOWLER,    L.    I..    Peabody    College    for  Teachers, 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  1905;  M.  D.,  University  of  Nashville,  1908. 
Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  1912,  (1918). 
534  Lee  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 


llOn  leave  of  absence  for  mililary  service,   1918-19.     Returned  to  I'^niv crsity, 

March  20,  1919. 
*0n  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1918-19. 

§0n  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,   1918-19.     Died   October  5,  1918, 
while  in  service. 

$On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  from  Noveml)er  16,  1918,  to  January 
1,  1919. 

HOn  leave  of  absence,  1918-19,  as  Assistant  Regional  Director  with  the  United 

States  Garden  Commission, 
t Promoted  to  this  rank  February  1,  1918. 
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JOHN    OSCAR   KAMMERMAN,    B.    S.    in    E.    E.,    Illinois,    1907;    E.  E., 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  1913. 
Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  (1918). 

II WILLIS  THOMAS   LEE,  Ph.  B.,  Wesleyan,   1894;  M.   S.,   1898;   Ph.  D., 
John  Hopkins,  1912. 
Director  of  the  School  of  Engineering   Geology,   Professor  of  Geology, 
(1918). 

C.  A.  BAEHR,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Field  Artillery,  United  States  Army. 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  (1919). 

JAVIS  GWINN,  A.  B.,  Illinois,  1914. 
1^        Associate  Professor  of  Domestic  Science,  (1919). 

i' 

■  ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS 

JOHN   FREDERICK   KUHN,   Ph.   G.,   Illinois,   1893;     M.   D.,  Georgetown 
University,  1901. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  1912,  (1913). 

619-20  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

JOSEPH  THOMAS  MARTIN,  A.  B..  St.  Mary's  College,  Kansas,  1903;  A. 
M.,  1906;   M.  D.,  St.  Louis  University,  1907. 
Assistant   Professor   of   Medicine,    1911,    (1913),  1915. 
319  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

JOSEPH    FIFE    MESSENBAUGH,    M.    D.,    Missouri    Medical    College,  St. 
Louis,  1898. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  1910,  (1913). 
518  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

ARTHUR  ANDERSON  WILL.  M.  D.,  Albany  Medicaj  College,  1900. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Rectal  Surgery,  1912,  (1913). 
219  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

ANDREW  ROBERT  RAMEY,  A.  B.,  Millikin,  1897;  M.  A.,  Virginia.  1902. 
Assistant  Professor  of  English,  (1914). 

BENJAMIN  GILBERT  OWEN. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Coach,  1905,  (1915). 

♦FLOYD  JACKSON  BOLEND,  Ph.  C,  Oklahoma,  1901;  M.  D.  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  St.  Louis,  1906. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  1912,  (1915). 
304-7  Security  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

THOMAS  CRAIG  BURNS,  M.  D.,  Union  College,  Albany,  New  York,  1903. 

k Assistant  Professor  of  Neurology,  1912,  (1915). 
Security  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 
egan  service  December  30,  1918. 
+x^egan   service  March  7,  1919. 

*0n  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1918-19. 
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LEILA  EDNA  ANDREWS,  M.  D.,  Northwestern,  1900. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  1914,  (1915). 
405  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

II HARRY  CLINTON  GOSSARD,  B.  S.,  Ohio  Northern,  1907;  Ph.  D.,  Jolms 
Hopkins,  1914. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  1914,  (1915). 

t AUGUST  STEITZ,  B.  A.,  New  York  University,  1905;  M.  A.,  Yale,  1906: 
Ph.D.,New  York  University,  1914. 
Assistant  Professor  of  German,  1914,  (1915), 

JOHN  ARTHUR  RECK,  M.  D.,  Marion  Sims  College  of  Medicine,  St.  Louis, 
1893. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Gynecology,   1914,  (1915). 
611  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

HHARRIET  JULIA  HOPKINS,  B.  S.,  Columbia,  1914. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Domestic  Science,  (1915). 

ISAIAH  MARCH  RAPP,  A.  B.,  Ursinus,  1903;  Ph.  D.,  Chicago,  1915. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  (1915). 

CASRIEL  J.  FISHMAN,  Ph.  C,  Michigan,  1902;  B.  S.,  1906;  M.  D.,  Rush 
Medical  College,  1908. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,   1911,  (1916). 

735  American  National  Bank  Building,   Oklahoma  City. 

*LESTER  CLYDE  LICHTY,  B.  S.  in  M.  E.,  Nebraska,  1913;  M.  S.  in  M. 
E.,    Illinois,  1916. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  (1916). 

VICTOR  ELVERT  MONNETT,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1912. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Geology,  (1916). 

♦AMBROSE  HENRY  STANG,  C.  E.,  Syracuse,  1910;  A.  M.,  Michigan,  1915; 
Ph.  D.,  1916. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  (1916). 

EMERY   NELSON  FERRISS,  Ph.   B.,  Leander  Clark  College,  Iowa,  1904; 
A.  M.,  Iowa,  1905;  Ph.  D.,  1908. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  (1917). 

NATHAN  ALTSHILLER   COURT,   M.   S.,   Univer.dty   of  Ghent,  Belgium, 
1909;  D.  Sc.,  1911. 
Assi.<!tant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  1916,  (1917). 

*REX  GEORGE  BOLEND,  B.  S.,  Illinois,  1909;  M.  D.,  St.  Louis,  1911. 
Assistant   Professor   of   Genito-Urinary   Diseases   and   Syphilology,  1912. 
(1917). 

830  American  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

llOn  leave  of  absence,  1918-19,  as  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  United  States 

Naval  Academy. 
rOn  leave  of  absence,  1918-19.    Resigned  July  1,  1919. 
H Resigned,  January  1,  1919. 

tOn  leave  jf  absence,  1918-19.     Resigned  July  1,  1919. 
•On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1918-19. 
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ALBERTA  BRAGG,  Graduate  of  American  Conservatory  of  Music,  Chicago, 
1911;  Paris,  1912-15. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Voice,   1916,  (1917). 

CYRIL  EBERT  CLYMER,  M.  D.,  St.  Louis,  1910. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  1913,  (1917). 

224  Liberty  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahonij,  City. 

EDWARD  EVERETT  DALE,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1911;  A.  M.,  Harvard,  1914. 
Assistant  Professor  of  History,  1914,  (1917). 

CHARLES  ERNEST  DECKER,  A.  B.,  Northwestern,  1906;  A.  M.,  Chicago, 
1908;  Ph.  D.,  Chicago,  1917. 
Assistant   "rofesor  of  Geology,  1916,  (1917). 

JLAWRENCE   NELSON   MORGAN,   B   A..   North   Carolina,   1914,   A.  M.. 
Harvard,  1916. 
Assistant  Professor  of  English,  1912,  (1917). 

THOMAS  BRUCE  ROBB,  B.  A.,  Park  College,  Missouri,  1912;  M.  A.,  Yale, 
1914;  Ph.  D.,  Yale,  1919. 

Acting  Director  of  the  School  of  Public  and  Private  Business,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Economics,  1915.  (1917). 

ARTHUR  JAMES  WILLIAMS,  B.  S.,  Chicago,  1912;  M,  S.,  Iowa,  1914. 
Assistant   Professor  of   Geology,   1916,  (1917). 

JOHN  RAY  CABLE,  B.  A.,  B.  S.,  Missouri,  1913;  A.  M.,  Chicago,  1917. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  (1917). 

HOLLY  ESTIL  CUNNINGHAM,  B.  A.,  Lel.anon-Wilmington,  Ohio.  1908; 
M.  A.,  Chicago,  1914;  Ph.  D.,  1918. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy,  (1917). 

♦HUGHES  B.  DAVIS,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1917. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  (1917). 

FRANZ  KUSCHAN,  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Music. 
Assistaiit  Professor  of  Music,  (1917). 

OSCAR  ANDREAS  JOSEPH  LEHRER,  Graduate,  Industrial  Arts  and  Com- 
merce College,  Hermanstadt,  Austria,  1887. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music,  (1917). 

tRAFAEL  MARIN,  B.  A.,  Theological  Seminary,  Santander,  Spain,  1904. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish,  (1917). 

MARGARET  JUNE  MITCHELL.  Ed.  B.,  Iowa  Teachers'  College,  1900;  Ed. 
M.,  1901;  Ph.  B.,  Chicago,  1910;  M.  A.,  1914. 
Director   of    Correspondence    Study,    with    rank    of   Assistant  Professor, 
(1917). 

+0n  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1918-19,  Returned  January  1,  1919. 
*0n  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1918-19. 
tOn  leave  of  absence,  1918-19.      Resigned  July  1,  1919. 
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THOMAS  FRANKLIN  PIERCE,  A.  B.,  National  Normal  University,  1896;  A. 
M.,  1904. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  (1917). 

tSANDFORD   MEDDICK   SALYER,  B.  A.,  Amherst,   1904;  A.   M.,  Har- 
vard,  1914. 
Assistant  Professor  of  English,  (1917). 

♦FREDERICK  EARLE  TARMAN,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1910. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism,  (1917). 

GEORGE  BERNARD  HELMRICH,  B.  M.  E.,  Michigan,  1915. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  (1918). 

SARTHUR  BROWN  CHASE,  M.  D.,  Harvard  Medical  School,  1892. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,   1917,  (1918). 
506-508  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

tLOUISE  ELDRIDGE,  B.  M.,  Chicago  Musical  College,  1916. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Violin,  (1918). 

IIDAVID  BYARS  RAY  JOHNSON,  B.  A.,  Valparaiso,  1914;  M.  A.,  Okla- 
homa, 1918. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacy,  1918,  (1918). 

ELIZABETH  JORDAN,  B.  S.,  National  Normal  University,  1898. 
Assistant  Professor  of  English  and  Dean  of  Women,  (1918). 

FRANK  CLIFFORD  MILLER,  B.  S.,  in  M.  E.,  James  Millikin,  1909. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing,  (1918). 

OFFICERS    OF   THE   STUDENT'S   ARMY   TRAINING  CORPS 

Vocational  Section,  formerly  known  as  National  Army  Ttraining  Detachment. 
Collegiate  Section. 
Naval  Section 

FRED  C.  BACHMAN,  Captain,  Infantry. 
Commanding  Officer. 

W.  G.  PALMER,  Ensign. 

Commandant  of  the  Naz'al  Unit. 

CHARLES  C.   HARBAUGH,  Captain,  Medical  Corps. 
ARCHIE  G.  MONTGOMERY,  First  Lieutenant,  Infantry. 
KARL  O.   J.    EKLUND,   First   Lieutenant,  Infantry. 
ROBERT   E.    BEATTIE,    First   Lieutenant,    Medical  Corps. 
JOHN  J.  TOBINSKI,  First  Lieutenant,   Medical  Corps. 
CARL  LIESENDAHL,  First  Lieutenant,  Infantry. 
Adjutant. 

BOYD  F.  EYE,  First  Lieutenant,  Medical  Corps. 


tOn  leave  of  absence,  1918-19. 

*On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1918-19.    Returned  January  1,  1919. 
§Promoted  to  this  rank  February  1,  1918. 
JBegan  service  February   4,  1918. 

II Acting  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  from  September  1,   1918  to  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1919. 
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PHILIP  F.  LaFOLLETTE,  Second  Lieutenant,  Infantry. 

Personnel  Adjutant. 
WILLIAM  FROHMAN,  Second  Lieutenant. 

Quartermaster.  ' 
ROBERT  CANTWELL,  Second  Lieutenant,  Infantry. 

Rifle  Instructor. 
JOSEPH  GARRETSON,   Second  Lieutenant,  Infantry. 
ALBERT   C.    GARBER,   Second   Lieutenant,  Infantry. 
WALTER  D.  GARDNER,  Second  Lieutenant,  Infantry. 
FRANK  E.  GANTZ,   Second  Lieutenant,  Infantry. 
GILBERT  P.  GANNON,   Second  Lieutenant,  Infantry. 
EDMUND   P.   GARRETT,   Second  Lieutenant,  Infantry. 
VIRGIL  C.  GORDON,  Second  Lieutenant,  Infantry. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  RESERVE  OFFICERS  TRAINING  CORPS  UNIT 

C.  A.  BAEHR,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Field  Artillery. 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

TAMS  BIXBY,  Jr.,  Major,  Field  Artillery. 

ALFRED  V.  EDNIE,  Captain,  Infantry. 

SCHUYLER  RICHARDSON,  Captain,  Field  Artillery. 

FRANK  C.  ROGERS,  First  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery.  ! 

INSTRUCTORS 

*GEORGE  HUNTER,  M.  D.,  Louisville  Medical  College,  1904. 
Instructor   in    Obstetrics,  (1914). 

213  Baltimore  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

VERETT  STERLING  DAVIS. 

Instructor  in  Shop  Practice,  (1914). 

DMUND  BERRIGAN,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma.  1917;  M.  A.,  Chicago,  1918. 
Instructor  in  Economics,  (1914),  1918. 

DGAR  D.  MEACHAM,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1914;  A.  M.,  Harvard,  1917. 
Instructor  in  Mathematics,  (1914). 

OLLIE  ANNE  PETERSON,  Graduate  Pratt  Institute,  1912;  Ph.  B.,  Chi- 
cago,  1914.  ■ 
Instructor  in  Domestic  Art,  (1914). 

ILBERT    HARMER    SMITH,    &.    A.,    Trinity    College,    North  Carolina, 
1904;  B.  D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  1908. 
Instructor  in  Sociology,  1914,  (1917). 

JOHN  PAINE  TORREY,  M.  D.,  Harvard,  1896. 

Instructor  in  Anatomy  and  Physical  Diagnosis,  (1915),  1916. 


n  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1918-19. 

n  leave  of  absence,  1918-19,  as  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  in  U.  S.  Army. 
Acting  Professor  of  Anatomy  from  March  1,  1918. 
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♦WALTER  STANLEY  CAMPBELL,  B.  A.,  Oxford,  1911;  M.  A..  1916. 
Instructor  in  English,  (1915). 

♦HOWARD  BENJAMIN  CROSS,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1915. 
Instructor  in  Zoology,  (1915). 

CLARK  SNELL,  B.  Mus.,  Simpson,  1909;  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1918. 

Instructor  in  Piano,   (1915),  1918. 

ALBERT  CLIFFORD  HIRSCHFIELD,  M.  D.,  Indiana,  1908;  B.  S.,  Okla- 
homa, 1914. 
Instructor  in  Obstetrics,  1916,  (1917). 

209  American  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

tEDNA  HOLLAND,  G.  N.,  Wichita  Hospital  Training  School,  Kansas,  1901; 
Post-graduate  General   Memorial   Hospital,   New  York,  1907. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  with  rank  of  Instructor,  (1916). 
325  E.  Fourth  Street,  Oklahoma  City. 

ROYAL  EDGAR  JEFFS,  B.  S.,  Iowa  State  College,  1906;  M.  S.,  1910. 
Instructor  in  Botany,  (1916). 

♦GEORGE  DAVIDSON  McLEAN,  Ph.  B.,  Mississippi,  1897;  M.  D.,  Van- 
derbilt,  1902. 
Instructor  in  Surgery,  (1916). 

506  State  National  Bank  Building,   Oklahoma  City.  ^ 

HELEN  PHIPPS,  B.  A.,  Missouri,  1905;  M.  A.,  Texas.  1913. 
Instructor  in  Spaiiish,  (1916). 

♦MARION    MANSFIELD    ROLAND,    M.    D  ,    Jefferson    Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  1908. 
Instructor  in  Dermatology,  Electro-Therapy,  and  Radiography,  (1916). 
404  Patterson  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

♦LLOYD  MELVILLE  SACKETT,  M.  D.,  University  of  Illionis,  College'  of 
Physicians  and   Surgeons,  1903. 
Instructor  in  Gynecology,  (1916). 

201  American  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

♦FENTON  MERCER  SANGER,  Ph.  B.,  Hartford  College,  Kentucky,  1894; 
B.    Sc.,    1896;    M.    Sc.,    Taylor    University.    Indiana,    1901;    M.  D., 
Epworth,  1907. 
Instructor  in  Gynecology,  (1916). 

504  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

CARRIE    EDNA    STAGGS,    B.    M.,    Stephens,    1909;    Graduate    School  of 
Music,    University   of   Michigan.  1913. 
Instructor  in  Piano,  (1916). 

MARVIN  ELROY  STOUT,  M.  D.,  Epworth,  1910. 
Instructor  in  Surgery,  (1916). 

606  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

♦Qn  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1918-19. 
tResigned,  February  15.  1919. 
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CHARLES  BENJAMIN  TAYLOR,  M.  D.,  Geoigetown  University,  1905. 
Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  and  Syphilology,  (1916). 
411  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

•WALTER  WILLIAM  WELLS,   M.   D.,  Epworth,  1910. 
Instructor    in    Obstetrics,  (1916). 
434  Lee   Building,    Oklaho^ia  City. 

*LEON  FOREST  WOOD,  B.  S.  in  E.  E.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1913. 
Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering,  (1916). 

LESLIE  M.  WESTFALL,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in   Ophthalmology,  (1917). 
220  Lee  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

CHARLES  LINCOLN  WHITE,  D.  D.  S. 

Clinical  Consultant  in  Dental  Surgery,  (1917). 
611  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

EVA  MARIE  ANDERSON,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1914. 
Instructor    in    Public    Speaking,    1915,  (1917). 

ROSETTA  ANGELINE  BRIEGEL,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1915;  M.  A.,  1916. 
Instructor  in  Chemistry,  1915,  (1917). 

§MILTON  MACK  HEATH,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma.  1916;  M.  A.,  1917. 

Instructor  in  Ancient  Languages,  1916,  (1917).  "  \ 

*DAVID  MATTHEW  LOGAN,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1916. 
Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  1916,  (1917). 

§JOHN  PEEBLES  McCLURE,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1916. 

Instructor  in  English  and  Library  Assistant,  1916,  (1917). 

HCLARENCE  VERNE  NICHOLS,  Pb-  C,  B.  S.,  Oklahoma  1914;  B.  A.,  1917. 
Instructor  in  Pharmacy,  1916,  (1917). 

§ERNEST  WELD  SCUDDER,  A.  B.,  Rutgers,  1912. 
Instructor  in  Geology,  (1917). 

HELEN  ROBERTA  BARRETT,  B.  Lit.,  Liberty  Women's  College,  Missouri, 
1911;  A.   B.,  Chicago,   1915;  B.   Exp.,  Columbia  College  of  Expression, 

Chicago,  1916. 
Instructor  in  Public  Speaking,  (1917). 

tMARY   EOLIAN   COPPEDGE,   B.   A.,   Oklahoma,  1917. 
Instructor  in  Education  and  Psychology,  (1917), 

RAFAEL   ECHEVERRIA,   B.   A.,   California,  1915. 
Instructor  in  Spanish,  (1917). 

*On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1918-19. 

§On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1918-19.     Resigned  July  1.  1919. 

HOn  leave  of  absence  for  military  service.  Returried  February  1,  1919. 

tOn  leave  of  absence,  1918-19. 
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♦AUSTIN  LEE  GUTHRIE,  A.  B.,  Cincinnati,  1904;  M.  D„  1907. 
Instructor  in  Otology,  Rhinology,  and  Laryngology,  (1917). 
203  American  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

*JOSHUA  BRYAN  LEE,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1917. 
Instructor  in   Public   Speaking,  (1917). 

JENNIE  ERICKSON  LOUCKS,  B.  A.,  B.  M.,  Oklahoma,  1915. 
Instructor  in  Piano,  (1917). 

EDITH  MAHIER,  Graduate  Sophia  Newcomb  College  Art  School,  1916. 

Instructor  in  Art,  (1917). 

iPHILIP  GEORGE  PHELPS,  A.  B.,  Kingfisher,  1915. 

Extension  Field  Agent,  with  rank  of  Instructor,  (1917). 

**RANDALL  STEWART,  B.   S.,  Vanderbilt,  1917. 
Instructor    in    English,  (1917). 

*EARL  LeROY  YEAKEL,  B.  S.,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1914;  M.  D.,  Northwest- 
ern, 1916. 
Instructor  in  Bacteriology,  (1917). 

tMARCUS  LEROY  FLEMING,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1914. 
Instructor  in  Business,  (1918). 

ttGRACE  ADELAIDE  BROWN,  Graduate,  Albion  College,  (Michigan)  School 
of  Music;  Graduate  of  New  School  of  Methods,  Chicago,  1917. 
Instructor  in  Piano,  (1918). 

^FREDERICK  W.  FISCHER. 

Special  I nstructor  in   Siiri'eying ,  (1918). 

FELIX  GASTINEAU,  B.  S.,  Oklahoma,  1916;  M.  D.,  1918. 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Pathology  and  -Microscopy,  (1918). 

II MARY  ARD.  MACKENZIE. 

Superintendent  of  Nurses,  (1919). 

(HARRIET  PATRICK  MINTON,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1917. 
Instructor  in  Dotnestic  Science,  (1919). 

§§MARY  ELEANOR  MORGAN,  B.  A.,  North  Carolina  State  Normal  College, 
1914;  M.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1918. 
Instructor   in    English.    1917,  (1918). 


*0n  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,  1918-19. 

tOn  leave  of  absence,  1918-19  as  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  in  U.  S.  Army. 
**On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service.    Returned  January  1,  1919. 
t Began  services  January  1,  1918. 
ttBcgan  services  October  1,  1918. 

HUegaii  service  November  4,  1918.     Resigned  January  1,  1919. 
II Served  from  February  14,  1919  to  May  15.  1919. 
I  Served  from  January  1,  1919,  to  June  5,  1919. 
§S Began  services  November  1,  1918. 
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**RALPH  O.  PITTMAN,  B.  S.  in  E.  E.,  Iowa  State  College,  1916. 
Special  Instructor  in  Physics,  (1919). 

GLADYS  ANNE  RENSHAW,  A.  B.,  Sophie  Newcomb  College,  1914. 
Instructor   in   French  (1918). 

tEDGAR  PAUL  ROTHROCK,  A.  B.,  Oberlin,  1912;  A.  M.,  1914. 
Special  Instructor  in  Geology,  (1919). 

HL.  S.  STEPHENS. 

Special  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  (1918). 

I  HARRY  EDWARD  WIER,  B.  S.  in  C.  E.,  Pennsylvania,  1905. 
Special  Instructor  in  Surveying,  (1918). 

tNOAH  ELLSWORTH  WOLFORD,  B.  S.,  Valparaiso,  1910;  B.  C.  E.,  1910. 
Special  Instructor  in  Surveying,  (1918). 

ADDITIONAL  SUMMER  SESSION  INSTRUCTORS  (1918). 

FILOMENA  PLAZA,  Ph.  D. 
Instructor   in  Spanish. 

JOHN  G.  MITCHELL,  B.  A. 
Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

ASSISTANTS 

LUCILLE  JOHNSON,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1916;  M.  A.,  1917. 
Assistant  in  Chemistry,  1916,  (1917). 

*JEAN  MARIE  MAUK,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1916. 
Assistant   in  English,    1916,  (1917). 

ttALICE  CORBIN  WOLVERTON. 
Assistant  in  Business,  (1918). 

§LEE  HULL,  Ph.  C,  Oklahoma,  1914;  B.  S.,  In  Phar.,  1915. 
Assistant  in  Pharmacy,  (1918). 

IMA  JAMES,  A.  B.,  Mississippi  Industrial  Institute  and  College,  1918. 
Assistant  in  Physical  Education,  (1918). 

MARY  VIRGINIA  SAWYER,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1914. 
Assistant    in    Bacteriology,  (1918). 

HOLIVE  MAY  SEARLE,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1918. 
Assistant  in  Chemistry,  (1918). 

**Served  from  January   1,   1919  to  June   10,  1919. 
tServed  from  March  20,  1919  to  June  10,  1919. 
UServed  from  October  14,  1918  to  November  17,  1918. 
I  Began  services  October  14,  1918. 
JBegan  services  October  14,  1918. 

*On  leave  of  absence  from  January  1  to  July  1,  1919.    Resigned  July,  1919. 
t'iBegan  services  March  1,  1918. 

§Began  services  October  1,  1918.    Resigned  February  1,  1919. 
HBegan  services  November  4,  1918. 
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BENNIE  SHULTZ,  B.  S.  in  E.  E.,  Oklahoma,  1918. 
Assistant  in  Electrical  Engineering,  (1918). 

BETTIE  STEPHENS,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1914. 
Assistant  in  Mathematics,  (1918). 

SPECIAL  LECTURERS  AND  SPECIAL  DIRECTORS 
DANIEL  WEBSTER  OHERN,  A.  B.,  Drake  University,  1898;  A.  M.,  West 
Virginia,   1899;   Ph.   D.,  Johns   Hopkins,  1907. 
Special  Lecturer  on  Oklahoma  Geology,  (1908),  1912. 
515  IV.   14th  Street,  Oklahoma  City. 

MATTHEW  J.  KANE. 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.    Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1913). 
State  Capitol,  Oklahoma  City. 

J.  H.  KEATON,  B.  S.,  LL.  B. 

Ex-Judge,  District  Court,  Ex-Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Territory  of  Oklahoma.    Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1913). 

Terminal  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

LLOYD  A.  ROLAND,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar.     Lecturer  on  Oil  and  Gas  Law  in  the  School  of 
Law,  (1913). 
Bartlesz'ille,  Oklahoma. 

H.  H.  ROGERS.  B.  S. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar.    Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1914). 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

R.  A.  KLEINSCHMIDT,  B.  A.,  LL.  B. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar.     Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1914). 
Patterson  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

SAMUEL  W.  HAYES. 

Ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.    Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law, 
(1916). 

811    Colcord   Building,    Oklahoma  City. 

WALTER  A.  LYBRAND,  Ph.  B.,  J.  D. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar.  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1916). 
609  Terminal  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

A.  A.  McDonald,  a.  b.,  ll.  b. 

Member  of  the  State  Industrial  Commission.     Lecturer  in  the  School  of 
Law,  (1916). 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 
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J.  P.  WHITTINGHILL,  B.  S.,  LL.  M. 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar.    Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1916). 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

PRESTON  S.  DAVIS. 

Judge  District  Court.     Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1917). 
Vinita,  Oklahoma. 

J.  H.  MILEY. 

Ex-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.    Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law,  (1917). 
Oklahoma   City.  Oklahoma. 

ROBERT  M.  RAINEY. 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.     Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Lazv,  (1917). 
State  Capitol,  Oklahoma  City. 

PAUL  A.  WALKER,  B.  A.,  LL.  B. 

Counsel  for  Corporation   Commission.     Lecturer  in  the   School  of  Law, 
(1917). 

State  Capitol  Oklahoma  City. 

E.  G.  McADAMS, 

Of  the  Oklahoma  Bar,  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Law. 
618   Colcord  Building,   Oklahoma  City. 


BUShWESS  OFFICERS 

JOSL\H  LAWRENXE  LINDSEY. 
Financial  Clerk,  (1912). 

PAUL  HILL  FESLER. 

Chief  Clerk,  School  of  Medicine,  Oklahoma  Citv,  (1914). 
325  E.  Fourth  Street,  Oklahoma  City. 

tGRACE  BINFORD  SMITH  McCLURE,  Ph.  B.,  Lincoln  College,  1912. 
Cataloger,  Library,  (1914). 

♦LUTHER  WESLEY  KIBLER,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1916;  M.  A.,  1917. 
Assistant  Registrar,  (1916). 

EMIL  RUDOLPH  KRAETTLI. 

Secretary  to  the  President,  (1916). 

DOROTHY  FRY,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1919. 
Assistant  Registrar,  (1917). 

ELLA  MANSFIELD,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1918. 

Clerk,  High  School  Inspector's  Office,  (1917). 

§MARY  GRACE  BARNES,  B.  S.,  Purdue,  1894;  B.  L.  S..  Illinois,  1918. 
Assistant  in  the  Library  and  Cataloger,  (1918). 


tOn  leave  of  absence,   1918-19.     Resigned  July   1,  1919. 

•On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service,   1918-19.     Returned  to  University 

April  1,  1919.     Resigned  June  1,  1919. 
§Began  services  October  1,  1918. 
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VIVA  BELLE  BOOTHE,  B.  A.,  Texas,  1918. 

Secretary,  Student  Employment  Bureau  for  Women,  (1918). 

tFLORENCE  VIRGINIA  FURMAN,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1918. 
Assistant  in  the  Library,  (1918). 

STELLA  LASLIE. 

Assistant  in  the  Library,  (1918). 

OKLAHOMA  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  SHANNON,  A.  B.,  Indiana  1906;  A.  M.,  1907. 
Director,  Oklahoma  Geological  Survey,  1912,  (1913). 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  HONESS,  B.  A.,  Oberlin,  1912;  M.  A.,  Cornell,  1915. 

Field  Geologist,  1916,  (1918). 

FRANK  GAHRTZ,  C.  E. 
Draftsman,  (1913). 

R.  R.  SOMMERVILLE. 

Field  Geologist,  (1915). 

A.   C.   SHEAD,   B.   S.,   Oklahoma,  1919. 
Geological  Chemist,  (1917). 

GRACE  JENNINGS,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1918. 
Assistant  Geologist,  (1918). 

D.   K.   GREGER,  A.  B. 

Field  Geologist  and  Paleontologist,  (1919). 

FRANK  A.  EDSON,  M.  A.,  Wisconsin. 
Field  Geologist,  (1919). 

LUCILE  CARSON. 
Secretary,  (1917). 

JUANITA  RAMSEY. 
Chief   Clerk,  (1918). 


tOn  leave  from  September  1,  1918,  to  January    ,  1919. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 


Administrative  Council:  The  president,  the  vice-president, 
and  the  deans. 

The  president  of  the  University  is  ex-officio  a  member  of 
all  committees. 

Admission:  Professors  Newby,  Kulp,  Parsons,  Brewer, 
Meacham. 

Advanced  Standing:  Professors  Gittinger,  Felgar,  Holm- 
berg,  Monnet,  Long,  Browne. 

Assembly  Committee:  Professors  Monnet,  Holmberg, 
Sturgis. 

Athletics:    Professors  Felgar,  Sturgis,  Wilson. 
Board  of  Review:    Professors  G.  Y.  Williams,  Reaves,  Elli- 
son, Decker,  Tappan. 

Buildings  and  Grounds:   The  president,  ex  officio,  chairman. 
Sub-Committee  on  Plans  for  Buildings:  Professors  Holm- 
berg, Gimeno,  Jacobson. 

Sub-Committee  on  Location  of  Buildings,  Roads,  Walks, 
Timnels,  Sewers,  etc.:    Professors  Felgar,  DeBarr,  Tucker. 

Sub-Committee  on  Trees  and  Shrubbery:    Profesors  Van 
Vleet,  Monnet,  Duval. 

Committee  of  Audit:  Professors  Cheadle,  Kammerman, 
Berrigan. 

Conferences  and  Conventions:  Professors  Scroggs,  Van 
Vleet,  Newby. 

Eligibility  in  Athletics:  Professors  G.  Y.  Williams,  Floyd, 
Wilson. 

Entrance  Examinations:  Professors  Hadsell,  Meacham, 
House,  Cunningham,  Miss  Briegel. 

Graduate  Studies:  Professors  Van  Vleet,  G.  Y.  Williams, 
Phelan,  Gittinger,  Brewer. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation:  Professors  Felgar,  Ellison,  De 
Barr. 

Interscholastic  Meet:  Professors  Meacham,  Soutar,  Salter, 
Parsons,  Herbert,  Padgett,  Jordan,  Mr.  Joshua  Lee. 

Library:  Professors  Rader,  House,  W.  T.  Lee,  G.  H. 
Smith. 

Lyceum:    Professors  Holmberg,  Scott,  Kulp. 
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Oratory  and  Debate:    Professors  Foster,  Scott,  Robb. 
Program:    Professors   Reaves,   Foster,     Hadsell,  House, 
Kammerman. 

Recommendations:    Professors  Phelan,  DeBarr,  Sturgis. 

Bulletin  of  University  Studies:  Professors  Reaves,  Scroggs, 
Paxton,  Tucker,  Blachly. 

University  Publications:  Professors  Newby,  Herbert,  Had- 
sell. 

OFFICIAL  ADVISERS 
Graduate  School:    The  dean. 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences: 

Freshmen:    The  dean  and  freshmen  advisers.  (Freshmen 
should  consult  the  dean  and  not  the  freshman  advisers  in 
regard  to  enrollment.) 
Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors:    The  major  professors. 
Unclassified  Students:    The  dean. 
School  of  Fine  Arts:    The  dean. 
School  of  Law:    The  dean. 

School  of  Medicine:    Oklahoma  City,  the  dean;  Norman,  the 

assistant  dean. 
School  of  Pharmacy:    The  dean. 
College  of  Engineering: 

Freshmen:    The  dean. 

Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors:    The  directors. 
Training  School  for  Nurses:    Superintendent  of  the  hospital. 

FACULTY  AND  STUDENT  COUNCILS 
Athletic  Council:  Appointed  by  the  president:  Faculty, 
Professors,  Felgar,  Sturgis,  Reaves;  Alumnus,  Newby.  Elect- 
ed by  the  Athletic  Association:  Faculty,  Professor  Meacham; 
Students,  Messrs.  Glenn  Meadows,  Graham  Johnson,  Vester 
Terry. 

Oratorical  Council:  Faculty  Members,  Professor  Herbert, 
Assistant  Professor  Dale;  Students,  Guy  Woodward,  Volley  J. 
Bodovitz,  Joe  V.  Blackard,  Elgin  Groseclose,  Chas.  C.  Talia- 
ferro, Joe  Koch,  Glen  Faris,  Floyd  Staley,  Maurice  H.  Merrill, 
Bennie  Henry,  Viola  Sible,  Emma  Jane  Coflfman,  Florence 
Monnet,  Earl  Pruet,  and  Harold  Sanders. 

Bureau  of  Standards:  Professor  Haseman,  Director;  Pro- 
fessor Morrow  and  Professor  G.  Y.  Williams,  assistant  directors. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  STATE 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  is  a  part  of  the  public  edu- 
cational system  of  the  state.  It  was  established  by  legislative 
action  and  is  supported  by  legislative  appropriations  made  bien- 
nially. The  rapid  growth  of  the  university  both  in  strength 
and  in  size,  during  recent  years,  has  kept  pace  with  the  re- 
markable development  of  Oklahoma  in  population,  in  re~ 
sources,  and  in  wealth. 

In  years  past,  a  university  was  a  place  where  those  who 
desired  to  do  so  might  go  to  study  and  learn.  The  modern 
university,  however,  falls  far  short  of  its  opportunity  and  of 
its  duty  if  it  confines  its  work  to  meeting  that  aim.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma,  in  compliance  with  the  law  creating  it, 
provides  for  the  young  people  of  Oklahoma  an  opportunity 
to  continue  work  that  is  begun  in  the  public  schools,  and  fur- 
nishes, without  charge  for  tuition,  facilities  for  academic  train- 
ing and  for  technical  study.  One  professional  school  began 
work  in  the  first  year  of  the  institution's  history,  and  others 
have  sprung  up  in  rapid  succession  as  the  demands  in  the  state 
for  such  training  have  made  their  establishment  desirable. 

The  key  note  of  the  university's  effort,  however,  has  been 
"service  to  the  state."  The  existence  of  the  university  is 
justified  in  proportion  as  it  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  state 
and  for  the  betterment  of  its  citizens.  Many  people  find  it 
easier  to  take  their  college  work  during  the  summer  months 
than  during  the  regular  school  year.  The  summer  session 
was  therefore  organized  to  open  the  doors  of  the  institution 
to  such  students.  This  keeps  the  plant  in  operation  for 
eleven  months  of  the  year.  The  university  has  helped  com- 
munities in  every  part  of  Oklahoma  to  uphold  higher  stand- 
ards and  secure  better  facilities  for  the  education  of  their 
youth.  Through  university  extension  the  public  is  served 
in  the  divisions  of  public  information  and  welfare,  debating, 
lectures,  traveling  libraries,  correspondence  study,  and  exten- 
sion classes.  Approximately  one  million  Oklahoma  people 
have  been  reached  through  university  extension.  Research 
is  conducted  in  many  lines  of  work  of  value  to  the  community. 
The  experts  at  the  university  are  used  by  numerous  state 
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organizations.  The  Oklahoma  Geological  Survey  is  housed 
on  the  university  campus.  The  new  hospital  at  Oklahoma 
City  is  available  to  citizens  of  the  state.  Thousands  of  young 
men  and  young  women  have  been  trained  so  that  they  can 
fill  responsible  positions  in  the  communities  in  which  they 
live.  In  these  and  in  many  other  ways  the  university  extends 
its  benefits  to  the  people  of  Oklahoma. 

The  World  War  has  shown  the  United  States  some  facts 
it  was  not  cognizant  of,  before  the  war,  with  regard  to  the 
condition  of  its  people  from  a  physical,  an  educational,  and 
a  civic  standpoint.  The  university  will  henceforth  place 
more  stress  upon  physical  well-being.  Military  training  for 
men  and  physical  education  for  men  and  women,  together 
with  general  interest  and  participation  in  out-door  sports,  will 
build  stronger  bodies.  Greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  al- 
so upon  good  citizenship  and  the  duties  of  the  individual  to  the 
community  and  the  state  in  which  he  lives. 

GOVERNING  BOARD 

The  governing  body  of  the  institution  from  its  estab- 
lishment to  December  21,  1907,  was  a  separate  Board  of 
Regents,  consisting  of  the  Governor  ex-officio  and  five  mem- 
bers appointed  by  him.  The  first  state  Legislature  increas- 
ed the  number  of  appointive  members  to  nine.  The  Legisla- 
ture of  1911  vested  the  government  of  the  institution  in 
the  newly  created  State  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  six  members 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  Legislature  of  1919  passed 
a  bill  vesting  the  government  of  the  university  again  in  a 
separate  Board  of  Regents.  This  bill  was  approved  by  the 
Governor  April  3,  1919,  and  the  six  regents  were  appointed 
by  him  and  assumed  their  duties  on  April  9,  1919.  Two 
members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  are  alumni  of  the  uni- 
verS|ity. 

LOCATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  is  located  at  Norman,  with- 
in a  few  miles  of  the  center  of  the  state.  All  of  the  uni- 
versity's resident  work  is  done  at  Norman  except  the  third 
and  fourth  years  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  which  are  carried 
on  at  Oklahoma  City. 

Norman,  "The  University  City,"  is  known  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  towns  of  its  size  in  the  state.  It  is 
eighteen  miles  south  of  Oklahoma  City,  is  on  the  main  line 
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of  the  Sante  Fe  railway,  and  is  the  southern  terminus  of 
the  interurban  road  which  connects  :t  with  Oklahoma  City, 
Guthrie,  Edmond,  and  El  Reno.  It  is  near  enough  to  Okla- 
homa City,  with  hourly  interurban  and  frequent  train  ser- 
vice, to  secure  the  advantages  of  the  metropolis;  and  remote 
enough  to  maintain  a  college  atmosphere. 

The  city  of  Norman  is  the  county  seat  of  Cleveland 
County.  It  has  good  churches,  good  public  schools,  is  sup- 
plied with  an  abundance  of  clear,  healthful  water  from  deep 
wells,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  good  farming  community.  Its 
citizens  are  loyal  in  their  support  of  the  university  and  its 
activities.  Norman,  with  its  miles  of  paved  streets^  its  shad- 
ed boulevards  and  avenues,  its  beautiful  homes  and  public 
buildings,  and  its  enterprising  citizens,  is  a  desirable  place 
in  which  to  reside. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Colleges  ind  Schools 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  comprises  the  following  col- 
leges and  schools: 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  including 

The  School  of  Education  ; 

The  School  of  Journalism 

The  School  of  Public  and  Private  Business  ' 

The  School  of  Social  Service 
The  College  of  Engineering,  including 

The  School  of  Chemical  Engineering 

The  School  of  Civil  Engineering 

The  School  of  Electrical  Engineering 

The  School  of  Engineering  Geology 

The  School  of  Manual  Training 

The  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
The  School  of  Fine  Arts 
The  Graduate  School 
The  School  of  Law 
The  School  of  Medicine,  including 

The  Training  School  for  Nurses 
The  School  of  Pharmacy 

Work  Offered 
The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers: 

a.  Four  years'  work,  largely  elective,  in  classical,  literary, 
and  scientific  studies,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
or  Bachelor  of  Science. 
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b.  Four  years'  work,  part  of  which  is  given  in  the  School 
of  Medicine,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

c.  Courses  leading  to  a  permanent  state  teachers'  certifi- 
cate. 

d.  Courses  leading  to  a  certificate  in  journalism,  in  pub^!: 
and  private  business,  and  in  social  service. 

The  College  of  Engineering  offers: 

a.  Four  years'  work  in  mechanical,  in  electrical,  in  civil, 
and  in  chemical  engineering,  leading  to  the  degree  of  I'achelor 
of  Science  in  mechanical,  electrical,  civil,  or  chemical  t  igineer- 
ing. 

b.  Four  years'  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  engineering  geology. 

c.  Two  years'  work  in  manual  training  leading  to  a  certi- 
ficate in  manual  training. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  offers: 

a.  Four  years'  work  in  theory  of  music,  in  piano,  in  voice, 
in  violin,  and  in  violoncello,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Music. 

b.  Four  years'  work  in  painting,  in  art  education,  and  in 
domestic  art,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts, 
qualified  by  the  department  in  which  the  work  was  taken. 

c.  Four  years'  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Expression. 

d.  Courses  in  bfass  instruments. 

e.  Graduate  courses  in  piano,  voice,  and  violin  for  those 
who  desire  to  make  public  performances  and  repertoire  a  spe- 
cialty.     No  degree  is  offered  for  this  work. 

f.  Preparatory  work  in  piano,  in  voice,  in  violin  and  in 
violoncello. 

g.  Two  years'  work  leading  to  a  certificate  as  Supervisor 
of  Public  School  Music. 

The  Graduate  School  offers  advanced  work  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and  the  higher 
degrees  in  engineering. 

The  School  of  Law  offers  three  years'  work  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

The  School  of  Medicine  offers: 

a.  Four  years'  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine. 

b.  Three  years'  work  in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  in 
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the  University  Hospital,  leading  to  a  diploma  and  the  title  of 
Graduate  Nurse. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  offers: 

a.  Four  years'  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Pharmacy. 

b.  Three  years'  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Pharmaceu- 
tical Chemist. 

c.  Two  years'  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Graduate  in 
Pharmacy. 

The  Summer  Session 

Courses  are  offered  for  college  credit  during  the  Summer 
Session,  which  lasts  eight  weeks,  beginning  in  June  just  after 
the  close  of  the  second  semester.  The  aim  of  the  Summer 
Session  is  to  meet  the  needs  especially  of  county  and  city  sup- 
erintendents, high  school  and  grade  teachers,  and  of  university 
students  who  want  to  earn  additional  college  credit. 

Faculties 

The  general  faculty  consists  of  the  president,  the  vice-presi- 
dent, the  deans,  all  professors,  associate  professors,  assistant 
professors,  instructors,  assistants,  and  teaching  fellows,  and  the 
registrar  and  the  librarian. 

Each  college  or  separate  school  has  a  special  faculty  pre- 
sided over  by  a  dean.  Such  faculties  consist  of  the  president 
of  the  university,  the  dean  of  that  school  or  college,  the  head  of 
any  department  offering  courses  required  for  a  degree  in  that 
school  or  college  and  the  instructors  who  teach  required  courses 
in  that  department,  except  that  sectional  classes  will  be  rep- 
resented by  the  head  of  the  department.  Departments  offering 
merely  elective  courses  in  any  school  or  college  will  be  rep- 
resented on  the  faculty  only  by  the  head  of  the  department. 

Administrative  Council 

The  Administrative  Council  consists  of  the  president,  the 
vice-president,  the  deans  of  the  colleges  and  schools,  and  the 
dean   of  undergraduates. 

HISTORY 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  is  founded  upon  the  authority 
of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  en- 
titled, "An  act  to  locate  and  establish  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa." The  act  provided  that  when  ten  thousand  dollars  and 
forty  acres  of  land  should  be  given  to  the  territory  by  the  city 
of  Norman  the  school  should  be  located  at  that  place..  These 
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requirements  were  met,  and  the  University  of  Oklahoma  was 
established  at  Norman  in  1892. 

The  law  states  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  school  as  fol- 
lows: 

'"(6787)  Sec.  9.  The  object  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  - 
shall  be  to  provide  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  various  branches  of  learning  connected  with  scien- 
tific, industrial,  and  professional  pursuits,  in  the  instruction  and 
training  of  persons  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and  also 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  United  States  and  this  territory  in 
what  regards  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens. 

"(6788)  Sec.  10.  The  college  department  of  arts  shall  em- 
brace courses  of  instruction  in  mathematical,  physical,  and 
natural  sciences  with  their  applications  to  the  industrial  arts, 
such  as  agriculture,  mechanics,  engineering,  mining,  and 
metallurgy,  manufactures,  architecture,  and  commerce,  and  such 
branches  included  in  the  college  of  letters  as  shall  be  necessary 
to  proper  fitness  of  pupils  in  the  scientific  and  practical  courses 
of  their  chosen  pursuits,  and  in  military  tactics;  and  in  the  nor- 
mal department  the  proper  instruction  and  learning  in  the 
theory  and  art  of  teaching  in  the  common  schools;  and  as  soon 
as  the  income  of  the  university  will  allow,  in  such  order  as  the 
wants  of  the  public  shall  seem  to  require,  the  said  courses  in 
the  sciences  and  their  application  to  the  practical  arts  shall 
be  expanded  into  distinct  colleges  of  arts,  and  shall  embrace  a 
liberal  course  of  instruction  in  languages,  literature,  and  phil- 
osophy, together  with  such  courses  or  parts  of  courses  in  the 
college  of  arts  as  the  regents  of  the  university  shall  prescribe. 

"(6789)  Sec.  11.  The  university  shall  be  open  to  female 
as  well  male  students,  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions 
as  the  board  of  regents  may  deem  proper^  and  all  able-bodied 
male  students  of  the  university  in  whatever  college  may  re- 
ceive instruction  and  discipline  in  military  tactics,  the  requi- 
site arms  for  which  shall  be  furnished  by  the  territory." 

The  first  legislature  of  the  state,  in  1907,  adopted  the  ter- 
ritorial law  in  the  provisions  quoted  above,  with  such  ad- 
ditions and  changes  in  details  as  seemed  necessary  at  the 
time. 

The  university  accepted  students  for  the  first  time  in  the 
fall  of  1892.  In  the  spring  of  1893  work  was  begun  on  the 
first  building,  which  was  occupied  the  following  September. 

Dates  of  Organization  of  Schools  and  Colleges:  Colleges 
and  schools  have  been  developed  in  the  following  order: — 
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The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1893;  the  School  of 
Pharmacy,  two-year  plan,  1893,  four-year  plan,  1908,  three- 
year  plan,  1914;  graduate  work,  1899,  the  Graduate  School 
organized  separately,  1909;  the  School  of  Music,  1899,  reor- 
ganized as  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  1903;  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine, first  two  years'  work,  1900,  third  and  four  years,  1910;  the 
School  of  Applied  Science  and  the  School  of  Mines,  1904,  re- 
organized as  the  College  of  Engineering,  1909;  the  Summer 
Session,  1908;  the  School  of  Law,  1909;  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation, 1909;  Training  School  for  Nurses,  1912;  School  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  1913,  reorganized  as  the  School  of 
Public  and  Private  Business,  1917;  School  of  Journalism,  1913; 
School  of  Social  Service,  1917;  School  of  Manual  Training,  1917. 

First  Degrees  and  Certificates:  The  first  class  was  grad- 
uated from  the  School  of  Pharmacy  in  1896;  the  first  degrees 
were  granted  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1898;  the 
first  master's  degree  was  granted  in  1900;  the  first  degree  was 
granted  by  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  1905;  the  first  in  engin- 
eering, in  1908;  the  first  for  the  four-year  course  in  pharmacy, 
in  1910;  the  first  by  the  School  of  Law,  in  1910;  the  first  by 
the  School  of  Medicine,  in  1910;  the  first  nurse's  diploma,  in 
1913;  the  first  certificate  in  Commerce  and  Industry,  and  in 
Journalism,  in  1915;  certificate  in  Social  Service,  in  1919, 

Presidents  of  the  University:  David  Ross  Boyd  was  pres- 
ident of  the  university  from  1892  to  1908.  Arthur  Grant 
Evans  was  elected  president  of  the  university  from  1908  to 
1911.  Julien  Charles  Monnet  was  acting  president  during  the 
school  year  1911-12.  Stratton  Duluth  Brooks  became  presi- 
dent of  the  university  on  May  1,  1912. 

SUPPORT 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  is  supported  from  the  general 
revenue  of  the  state  and  from  the.  income  received  from  lands 
set  aside  by  Congress  out  of  the  public  domain  as  an  en- 
dowment for  the  state  schools. 

The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  is  as  follows: 

For  Support  and  Maintenance 

Salaries    Maintenance  Total 

General  appropriation   $216,060       $47,765  $263,825 

From  section   13                            38,940         9,735  48,675 

From  new  college  lands                  42,000        10,500  52,500 

Revolving  fund  (Est.)                                     35,616  35,616 

Total   $297,000      $103,616  $400,616 
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For  Buildings 


Auditorium   $150,000 

Library  (Wing)    75,000 

Geology  Building    100,000 

State  Hospital  —  200,000 


Total    $625,000 


The  endowment  in  land  was  made  by  Congress  in  two 
grants:  Section  13  in  each  township,  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Cherokee  Outlet  and  in  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita 
reservations,  opened  for  settlement  in  1901,  was  reserved  for 
the  university,  normal  schools,  preparatory  school,  and  agri- 
cultural college.  The  lands  so  reserved  are  leased  for  the 
benefit  of  the  schools  named. 

In  addition  to  Section  13,  the  enabling  act,  approved  June 
16,  1906,  granted  to  the  university  250,000  acres  of  land  to  be 
taken  from  any  public  lands  within  the  state,  remaining  un- 
filed as  homesteads  on  that  date.  The  legislature  provided 
for  the  sale  of  these  lands,  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  to  be 
set  aside  for  the  university. 

The  total  value  of  land  endowment  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  school  lands  is  estimated  at  $3,670,000. 

GROUNDS 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  occupies  a  campus  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres,  lying  in  a  square  plat  of  land  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  city  of  Norman.  This  includes,  besides  an 
original  forty  acres  given  by  the  people  of  Norman  in  1892, 
twenty  acres  given  by  Norman  in  1902,  and  sixty  acres  addi- 
tional lying  contiguous  to  the  original  campus,  which  was  ob- 
tained in  1914  in  exchange  for  a  section  of  land  granted  to 
the  University  by  Congress  in  1907.  By  this  exchange  the 
University  secured  also  a  president's  house  and  several  lots 
adjacent  to  the  campus.  Fortunately,  the  additions  to  the 
original  land  were  available  when  needed,  so  that  now  with 
one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  lying  in  one  tract,  the  uni- 
versity has  sufficient  room  for  future  growth. 

Within  these  bounds,  in  the  southwestern  quarter,  are  the 
Nursery  and  Greenhouse,  with  experimental  plats  for  horti- 
culture, agriculture,  and  pharmaceutical  botany.  In  the  south- 
eastern quarter  are  the  Gymnasium  and  Armory  with  com- 
modious and  well  equipped  athletic  fields  for  men  and  women; 
they  make  provision  for  baseball,  football,  handball,  tennis 
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and  other  outdoor  games  which,  in  this  climate,  are  popular 
through  a  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  northern  half  of  the 
campus  is  occupied  by  the  main  halls.  Convenient  shady 
drives  encircle  these  buildings  and  enclose  the  oval  lawn  be- 
fore University  Hall.  At  the  north  end  of  the  oval,  facing 
the  boulevard  which  leads  from  the  central  part  of  the  city 
to  the  campus,  are  Gothic  gateways,  memorials  of  the  classes 
of  1915  and  1917.  The  foresight  of  an  early  administra- 
tion of  the  university  provided  for  the  planting  of  an  abund- 
ance of  trees,  which  have  grown  to  such  proportions  as  to 
increase  the  natural  beauty  of  the  location.  During  the  last 
few  years  the  campus  has  been  beautified  by  careful  plant- 
ing of  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees  and  rearrangement  of  walks 
and  driveways. 

BUILDINGS 

The  first  building,  completed  in  1893,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  January,  1903.  Old  University  Hall,  completed  in  March. 
1903,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  December,  1907.  Science  Hall 
and  the  Carnegie  Library  were  erected  in  1904.  The  later 
buildings  are  planned  in  accordance  with  a  systematic  scheme 
for  landscape  and  design. 

The  Anatomy  Building  at  Norman  is  a  temporary  struct- 
ure situated  west  of  University  Hall.  It  provides  classrooms 
and  laboratory  space  for  the  department  of  anatomy.  The 
work  of  the  other  medical  departments  at  Norman  is  con- 
ducted in  Science  Hall  and  in  DeBarr  Hall. 

The  Armory,  constructed  of  brick,  was  completed  in  the 
spring  of  1919.  It  is  110  feet  wide  by  300  feet 
long  and  was  designed  especially  to  provide  space  for 
indoor  military  drill,  and  to  house  military  equipment.  The 
offices  and  supply  rooms  for  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  are  in  this  building. 

The  Auditorium  and  Fine  Arts  Building  was  first  occupied 
during  the  school  year,  1918-19.  It  is  a  fireproof  structure  of 
brick  and  stone  in  the  Collegiate  Gothic  style  of  architecture 
with  an  imposing  entrance.  The  building  is  118  feet  square 
with  additional  entrance  projection  and  has  three  stories.  A 
large  assembly  hall  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  building. 
It  is  beautifully  furnished  and  has  a  stage  that  is  commod- 
ious and  is  adequately  equipped  for  university  assemblies,  dra- 
matic, and  musical  performances.  The  auditorium  seats  2,000 
people.  All  large  gatherings  incident  to  university  life  are 
held  there.      The  building  also  contains  54  classrooms,  stu- 
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dios  and  practice  rooms  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
several  departments  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts.  The  class- 
rooms and  studios  on  the  first  and  second  floors  are  given 
over  to  the  departments  of  music  and  dramatic  art;  those  on 
the  third  floor,  to  the  academic  and  domestic  arts,  to  arts 
and  crafts,  and  to  educational  arts. 

DeBarr  Hall:  The  chemistry  building,  known  as  DeBarr 
Hall,  was  first  occupied  in  September,  1916.  It  consists  of 
a  basement  and  four  stories.  The  building,  constructed  of 
concrete  and  Algonite  stone,  is  thoroughly  fireproof;  it  mea- 
sures 64  feet  by  128  feet.  In  equipment  and  construction 
it  is  thoroughly  modern.  It  contains  laboratories  and  class 
rooms  for  all  the  branches  of  chemistry,  an  auditorium  seat- 
ing 220  students,  storage  rooms,  and  balance  rooms.  Adjacent  to 
the  building  but  connected  with  it  is  an  underground  stor- 
age room  for  inflammables  and  acids  and  an  independent  gas 
plant.  All  the  laboratories  are  supplied  with  uniform  equip- 
ment, consisting  of  tables  and  all  necessary  fittings;  gas, 
water,  live  steam,  compressed  air,  vacuum,  direct  current,  three 
alternating  current  lines, — one  for  lighting,  one  for  light  pow- 
er, and  one  for  heavy  power, — and  a  storage  battery  current. 
The  zoology  museum,  laboratories,  class  rooms,  and  oflices 
at  present  occupy  the  third  floor. 

Engineering  Building:  During  the  session  of  1909-10,  a 
substantial  building  was  erected  for  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing. While  the  ultimate  design  for  this  building  is  that  it 
shall  be  used  for  the  shops,  it  is  so  constructed  that  it  makes 
provision  at  present  for  the  technical  work  of  the  college. 
The  building  is  of  brick,  concrete,  and  stone,  two  stories 
high,  217  feet  by  38  feet,  with  a  one-story  wing  for  the  foundry, 
38  feet,  10  inches,  by  30  feet,  2  inches.  In  1917  an  addition, 
37  feet  by  183  feet,  was  constructed,  which  provides  space  for 
the  wood  shops,  electric,  hydraulic  and  materials  laboratories. 
The  whole  is  fireproof.  It  is  adjacent  to  the  university 
heating  and  power  plant  and  is  supplied  with  steam  and  pow- 
er from  this  plant  for  the  operation  of  all  machinery  in  the 
university.  The  rooms  of  the  second  story  give  accommoda- 
tions for  the  engineering  library,  for  recitations,  and  all  the 
work  in  drafting.  The  first-floor  space  is  devoted  to  the  lab- 
oratory work  in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering.  The 
University  Print  Shop  is  at  present  housed  in  this  building. 

The  Geology  Building,  completed  in  March,  1919,  is  a 
three-story,  fireproof  structure  of  concrete,  brick,  and  Algo- 
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nite  stone.  It  is  120  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide.  It  contains 
classrooms,  research  laboratories,  photographic  dark  room, 
storage  rooms,  drafting  room,  and  the  departmental  offices, 
library,  and  stack  rooms.  The  offices,  laboratories,  and  pub- 
lication rooms  of  the  State  Geological  Survey  occupy  the  east 
half  of  the  first  and  second  floors  of  the  buildmg. 

A  Greenhouse,  ample  in  size  to  accommodate  the  most 
urgent  present  needs,  was  erected  in  1914  for  the  use  of  the 
department  of  botany  and  the  university  landscape  garden- 
er. Adjacent  thereto  is  the  university  nursery,  the  experi- 
mental plots  for  agricultural  education,  and  the  pharmaceutical 
garden. 

Heating  and  Power  Plant:  The  buildings  of  the  univer- 
sity are  heated  and  lighted  from  a  central  plant  built  and 
equipped  in  1914.  This  plant  is  connected  by  tunnels  with 
the  various  buildings  of  the  university.  It  supplies  not  only 
heat  and  light  but  all  the  power  for  the  machinery  in  the  vari- 
ous shops  and  laboratories.  It  is  used  also  as  an  experiment- 
al plant  by  the  students  in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineer- 
ing. 

The  Carnegie  Library  is  a  gift  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 
It  is  built  of  gray  pressed  brick.  The  general  reading  room, 
the  offices,  and  the  stack  room  are  on  the  first  floor.  On 
the  second  floor  is  a  large  room  used  for  general  meetings. 
In  the  basement  are  special  reading  rooms,  the  offices  of  the 
Extension  Division,  and  the  offices  of  the  Oklahoma  Geolog- 
ical survey.  The  general  library  will  soon  be  moved  to 
the  new  library  and  the  Geological  Survey  will  be  housed  in 
the  new  building  designed  especially  for  geology. 

The  new  Library  Building,  which  will  be  occupied  for  the 
first  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1919-20,  is  a  fire- 
proof structure  of  concrete,  brick,  and  Algonite  stone.  The 
general  reading  room,  the  newspaper  and  periodical  reading 
room,  the  delivery  room,  and  the  offices  are  on  the  main  floor. 
Seven  seminar  rooms  and  an  exhibit  room  are  on  the  sec- 
ond floor.  The  book  bindery  occupies  the  basement.  The 
stack  room  has  four  floors  and  a  capacity  of  eighty  thou- 
sand volumes. 

Medical  Buildings  at  Oklahoma  City:  a.  The  Emergency 
Hospital  is  a  fireproof,  four-story  structure  located  on  Stiles, 
between  Second  and  Third  streets.  It  is  modern  in  every  par- 
ticular.     The  medical  school  offices,  lecture  rooms,  labora- 
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tories,  X-ray  plant,  library,  and  museum  were  located  in  this 
building  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  new  State  Hospital. 
It  also  provides  space  for  a  large  number  of  patients. 

b.  The  State  Hospital  will  be  occupied  for  the  first  time  in 
the  fall  of  1919.  It  is  a  fireproof  structure  built  at  a  cost  of 
$300,000.  It  contains  200  beds  and  is  built  and  equipped  in  the 
most  modern  manner.  The  hospital  is  placed  by  law  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  School 
of  Medicine.  It,  together  with  the  other  hospitals,  will  pro- 
vide an  abundance  of  clinical  material  for  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

c.  The  University  Hospital,  situated  on  East  Fourth 
Street,  has  a  capacity  of  60  beds.  It  contains  wards  for  pub- 
lic and  private  patients,  operating  rooms,  and  is  equipped 
with  the  most  up-to-date  apparatus. 

d.  The  Nurses'  Home,  formerly  a  private  residence,  is 
located  at  317  East  Fourth  Street  adjoining  the  University 
Hospital.  It  is  an  imposing  brick  building  and  affords  ex- 
cellent accommodations  for  the  students  in  the  Training  School 
for  Nurses. 

The  various  hospitals  and  infirmaries  at  Oklahoma  City, 
with  which  the  School  of  Medicine  is  affiliated,  are  described 
in  full  in  the  special  bulletin  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Monnet  Hall:  The  law  building,  known  as  Monnet  Hall, 
was  first  occupied  at  the  opening  session  in  September,  1913. 
It  is  128  feet  long  and  55  feet  wide,  with  14-foot  entrance  pro- 
jections on  the  east  and  west.  It  is  built  of  Bedford  stone, 
its  architectural  lines  following  in  the  main  those  of 
University  Hall.  It  is  centrally  located,  overlooking  the 
oval,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  wings  of  the  permanent 
group  of  buildings  of  which  University  Hall  is  the  center.  It 
has  three  stories  and  a  basement,  and  contains  every  feature 
necessary  for  a  modern  law  school.  This  building  is  one  of 
unusual  beauty,  solidity,  and  convenience.  It  is  fireproof 
throughout.  In  the  basement  are  located  the  Historical  and 
Ethnological  Museum,  and  the  exhibit  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, and  the  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Science  Hall  is  a  three-story  building  63  feet  by  125  feet, 
built  of  gray  pressed  brick,  with  limestone  trimmings.  This 
building  was  first  used  in  September,  1904.  The  laboratories 
and  recitation  rooms  for  pathology,  physiology,  bacteriology 
and  botany,  and  the  class  rooms  for  the  Junior  High  School 
are  in  Science  Hall. 
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University  Hall,  completed  in  1912,  a  handsome  structure 
of  stone  and  brick,  in  the  collegiate  Gothic  style,  occupies  a 
central  position  on  the  campus.  It  is  a  fireproof  building, 
197  by  71^  feet.  It  contains  the  offices  of  administration  and 
a  large  number  of  class  rooms. 

The  Women's  Building,  for  which  an  appropriation  was 
granted  by  the  Legislature  of  1919,  will  be  constructed  in 
the  near  future.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  by  the  fall  of  1920.  This  building  will  be  devot- 
ed especially  to  the  interests  of  the  women  students  of  the 
University.  It  will  provide  offices  for  the  dean  of  women, 
for  the  women's  council,  and  other  women's  organizations, 
and  will  include  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  reception  rooms, 
and  meeting  rooms  for  literary  societies. 

The  Work  Shop  is  a  permanent  brick  building  erected 
in  1914,  one  story  in  height,  containing  the  carpenter  shop, 
paint  shop,  lumber  room,  bath  and  locker  rooms  for  the  ath- 
letic teams,  and  office  of  the  general  manager  of  athletics. 

LABORATORIES 

The  university  has  the  following  laboratories,  each  with 
well  selected  apparatus  and  equipment  to  which  additions  are 
being  made  each  year: 

An    anatomical  laboratory 

An  assaying  laboratory 

A  bacteriological  laboratory 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  laboratories 

Three   botanical  laboratories 

Eleven  chemical  laboratories 

A  civil  engineering  laboratory 

An  educational  laboratory 

An  electrical  engineering  laboratory 

Seven  geological  laboratories  and  in  addition  those  main- 
tained for  the  State  Geological  Survey 
A  journalism  laboratory 
A  materials  testing  laboratory 
A  mechanical  engineering  laboratory 
Laboratory  for  pathology  and  histology 
Three  pharmaceutical  laboratories, 
A  photometric  laboratory 
Two  physical  laboratories 
Two  physiological  laboratories 
A  psychology  laboratory 
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A  telephone  engineering  laboratory 
Five  zoological  laboratories 

COLLECTIONS 

The  botanical,  zoological,  paleontological,  and  geological 
collections  are  excellent.  In  1912  the  Carroll  collection  of 
eggs,  birds,  animals,  and  shells  was  purchased,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  university  now  has  one  of  the  best  zoological  col- 
lections in  the  Southwest.  Mr.  L.  L.  Dorrance,  one  of  the  first 
two  graduates  of  the  university,  has  deposited  in  the  zoological 
museum  a  very  fine  collection  of  butterflies  and  moths,  com* 
prising  about  650  species,  which  he  collected  in  Costa  Rica. 
The  paleontology  collection  was  very  materially  increased  in 
the  summer  of  1917  by  the  purchase  of  about  10,000  fossils 
from  the  Reverend  John  Bennet  of  Kansas  City.  Exchanges 
are  now  being  made  with  other  institutions  which  will  add  sev- 
eral thousand  more  specimens  to  the  collection. 

The  School  of  Medicine  has  a  good  collection  of  gross  and 
microscopic  pathologic  specimens. 

The  university  historical  and  ethnological  collections  are 
being  rapidly  augmented.  In  addition  to  those  owned  by 
the  university,  several  very  valuable  collections  have  been  de- 
posited with  it  or  lent  to  it  for  safekeeping  and  exhibition. 
Two  prehistoric  races  of  Oklahoma  are  represented  in  the 
collections  by  typical  specimens  of  their  handiwork,  namely, 
the  earth-house  people  and  the  cave  dwellers,  both  collections 
having  been  secured  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  A  num- 
ber of  portraits,  photographs,  papers,  manuscripts,  documents, 
and  other  valuable  matter  pertaining  to  the  early  history 
of  Oklahoma  and  other  western  states  have  also  been  se- 
cured as  a  nucleus  of  a  library  and  museum  for  use  in  prac- 
tical research.  These  collections  are  appropriately  housed 
in  fireproof  quarters,  and  are  displayed  in  suitable  exhi- 
bition cases. 

THE  LIBRARIES 

The  general  library  is  under  the  control  of  the  library 
committee,  which  is  composed  of  the  librarian,  as  chair- 
man, and  three  other  members  of  the  university  faculty.  On 
regular  school  days  the  library  is  open  from  8:00  a.  m.  to 
6:00  p.  m.  and  from  7:00  p.  m.  to  10:00  p.  m.  On  Satur- 
days the  hours  are  from  8:00  a.  m.  to  5:00  p.  m. 

The  library,  including  departmental^  collections  and  gov- 
ernment publications,  which  it  receives  as  a  government  de- 
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pository,  numbers  30,000  volumes.  Selection  of  the  books 
has  been  made  with  much  care,  with  the  needs  of  a  modern 
university  constantly  in  view.  Government  publications 
which  may  be  of  immediate  use  are  being  catalogued  and 
shelved  with  the  rest  of  the  library  according  to  subjects,  a  pro- 
cess which  will  be  continued  as  time  permits. 

Students  and  officers  of  the  university  may  draw  out  books 
for  home  use  in  accordance  with  the  published  regulations. 
Responsible  persons  not  connected  with  the  university  are  in- 
vited to  make  use  of  the  books  in  the  reference  room  of  the 
library.  Gifts  to  the  library  are  gladly  received  and  prompt- 
ly acknowledged. 

The  departmental  library  of  the  School  of  Medicine  at 
Norman  is  situated  in  Science  Hall,  where  there  is  a  well-se- 
lected and  increasing  collection  of  books  and  periodicals  per- 
taining to  the  medical  sciences. 

The  library  of  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Oklahoma  City 
contains  a  well-selected  list  of  text-books  and  works  of  ref- 
erence. New  books  and  publications  are  being  added  con- 
stantly. The  reading  room  is  supplied  with  the  leading  med- 
ical periodicals.  The  librarian  is  constantly  in  attendance 
to  aid  workers  in  their  investigations. 

The  departmental  library  of  the  College  of  Engineering 
is  situated  in  the  Engineering  Building.  It  contains  books, 
magazines,  and  technical  literature  of  value  to  the  engineer. 

The  departmental  library  in  geology  is  in  the  Geological 
Building.  It  contains  the  important  literature  and  maps  per- 
taining to  geology. 

The  law  library  is  on  the  third  floor  of  Monnet  Hall. 
The  books  have  been  carefully  selected.  Several  of  the 
leading  law  journals  are  kept  constantly  on  file.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  law  faculty  has  general  supervision  of  the  reading 
room  and  student  assistant  librarians  are  in  charge  to  give 
needed  information  and  maintain  order.  The  library  is 
open  during  the  day  and  in  the  evening. 

The  departmental  library  in  zoology  is  located  on  the  third 
floor  of  DeBarr  Hall.  It  contains  all  the  important  literature 
needed  by  students  of  that  science. 

A  library  deposit  of  three  dollars  is  required  of  all  stu- 
dents. 

Information  about  the  use  of  the  library,  catalog,  and 
various  indexes  and  library  aids  will  be  given  on  request. 
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UNIVERSITY  PUBLICATIONS 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  Bulletin  is  the  official  pub- 
lication of  the  university.  Its  object  is  to  set  before  the 
public,  information  about  the  different  departments  of  the 
university,  and  to  provide  a  v^ay  for  the  publishing  of  depart- 
mental reports  and  such  other  matter  as  the  university  be- 
lieves will  be  useful  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  state. 

University  Studies  are  published  at  irregular  intervals. 
The  publication  now  known  as  "University  Studies"  takes  the 
place  of  the  Research  Bulletin  which  was  published  from 
1909  until  1912. 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  Magazine  is  published  once 
a  month  by  the  School  of  Journalism. 

The  Alumni  Directory:  Each  year  the  university  pub- 
lishes an  Alumni  Directory,  containing  names,  addresses,  oc- 
cupations, and  other  information  about  alumni. 

The  University  and  Editor  is  published  weekly  by  the 
School  of  Journalism  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  news  items 
about  the  university,  and  information  useful  to  the  editors  of 
Oklahoma  papers. 

STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Oklahoma  Daily  is  published  five  times  a  week  by  the 
students  of'the  university. 

The  Oklahoma  Weekly  is  published  each  Monday  during 
the  school  year  and  sent  to  the  high  school  seniors  of  the 
state. 

The  Sooner  is  the  annual  published  by  the  Student  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Sooner  Student  is  published  weekly  during  the  sum- 
mer session. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

All  student  organizations  that  may  have  relations  with 
the  public  are  under  the  control  of  the  university.  They 
must,  on  organization,  present^the  plan  of  their  proposed  un- 
dertaking to  the  Administrative  Council  and  receive  from  the 
council  a  certificate  of  approval.  All  organizations  under  the 
control  of  one  or  more  members  of  the  faculty  and  all  liter- 
ary and  debating  societies  are  required  to  furnish  from  time 
to  time  such  information  as  may  be  desired  by  the  council. 
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General  Organizations 

The  Alumni  Association  was  organized  by  the  first  gradu- 
ates of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1898.  All  grad- 
uates of  the  university  are  now  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
association.     The  university  now  has  1943  graduates. 

The  Student  Association  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1912.  Every  student  in  the 
university  is  a  member  of  it.  The  executive  committee  of 
the  association  is  the  student  council,  which  is  composed  of 
five  ofificers  of  the  association  and  representatives  from  each 
of  the  classes  and  departments.  The  aim  of  the  associa- 
tion is  to  unify  the  student  body,  .and  control  all  activities 
not  otherwise  taken  care  of  and  all  matters  of  general  stu- 
dent concern. 

The  Athletic  Association  has  control  of  intercollegiate  and 
local  athletic  contests.  Membership  is  open  to  both  men  and 
women.  It  also  has  charge  of  the  athletic  grounds  and 
equipment.  Its  executive  body  is  a  council  composed  of 
faculty,  alumni,  and  student  members. 

The  Women's  Athletic  Association  was  organized  in  1913, 
for  the  purpose  of  fostering  interest  in  outdoor  athletics  for 
women.  Its  emblems  are  awarded  by  the  general  athletic 
council. 

The  Oratorical  Association  manages  the  intercollegiate 
debates  and  oratorical  contests.  It  is  governed  by  a  council 
composed  of  faculty  and  student  "members. 

The  Women's  Council,  organized  in  1912,  is  composed  of 
one  representative  from  each  house  in  which  women  stu- 
dents room.  The  function  of  the  council  is  to  serve  as  a 
medium  of  communication  between  the  women  students  and 
the  administrative  authorities  of  the  university.  The  coun- 
cil establishes  and  enforces  certain  regulations  affecting  soc- 
ial affairs. 

Debating  and  Literary  Societies 
The  Congress  Debating  Society  was  established  in  1919 
by  a  combination  of  the  Senate  which  was  first  established 
in  1897,  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  first  established  in 
1905. 

The  Websterian  society  was  organized  in  1903  for  practice 
in  general  literary  society  work.  It  admits  freshmen  and 
sophomores  to  membership. 

The  Zetalethean  society  was  organized  in  1904.  It  is  a 
literary  society  for  women  of  the  university. 
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The  Philologian  was  organized  in  1912.  It  is  a  literary 
society  for  women  students. 

The  Eudelphian  is  a  literary  society  for  women.  It  was 
organized  in  November,  1914. 

The  Athenaean  is  a  debating  organization  for  students 
of  all  classes.     It  was  organized  in  1914. 

The  Grub  Street  Club  was  organized  in  1914  by  students 
and  faculty  members  interested  in  literary  and  journalistic 
pursuits,  both  current  and  classical. 

The  Pierian  is  a  literary  society  for  women.  It  was  or- 
ganized in  1915. 

The  Blue  Pencil  Club  was  organized  in  1918.  It  is  a  writ- 
ing club  whose  members  are  selected  by  the  English  De- 
partment from  the  freshmen  class. 

Departmental  Clubs 

The  Pick  and  Hammer  Club  was  organized  in  1906  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  students  informed  as  to  recent  geolog- 
ical literature  and  of  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  present 
results  of  field  investigations. 

The  Chemistry  Club  was  organized  in  1908  to  stimulate 
interest  in  chemistry  and  to  furnish  an  opportunity  for  reports 
on  original  work. 

The  Engineers*  Club,  organized  in  1910,  includes  faculty 
and  student  members.  It  holds  meetings  once  a  month,  at 
which  specially  prepared  papers  on  engineering  subjects  are 
read  and  discussed. 

The  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  was  es- 
tablished in  the  University  of  Oklahoma  in  1912.  It  is  an 
official  branch  of  the  parent  organization.  Its  membership 
is  from  students  in  the  School  of  Electrical  Engineering  and 
other  students  interested  in  electrical  matters.  Monthly 
meetings  are  held. 

Knights  of  Saint  Patrick  is  an  organization  composed  of 
faculty  members  and  seniors  in  the  College  of,  Engineering. 
It  was  established  in  1914, 

The  Business  Opportunity  Club  was  organized  in  1914. 
Membership  is  confined  to  the  students  in  the  School  of  Public 
and  Private  Business.  The  purpose  of  this  club  is  to  find 
out  what  opportunities  there  are  for  students  after  grad- 
uation. Meetings  are  held  twice  a  month  and  lectures  are 
given  by  prominent  business  men. 

The  Mechanical  Engineering  Society  was  organized  by  stu- 
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dents  in  mechanical  engineering  in  December,  1914. 

Les  Beaux  Arts:  The  art  students  of  the  university  organ- 
ized a  club  called  Les  Beaux  Arts  in  1915.  It  is  the  local  chap- 
ter of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts. 

Las  dos  Americas:  The  Spanish  Club,  organized  in  1915, 
is  composed  of  students  of  Spanish.  Its  object  is  practice  in 
speaking  Spanish. 

The  Civil  Engineering  Society  was  established  at  the  uni- 
versity in  1916  by  students  in  civil  engineering. 

The  Wilson  Club  was  organized  in  1917  by  students  inter- 
ested in  educational  problems. 

The  Government  Club,  composed  of  faculty  and  student 
members  interested  in  problems  of  government,  and  in  duties 
of  citizenship,  was  established  in  1917. 

Entre  Nous:  The  French  club,  organized  in  1918,  is  com- 
posed of  the  teachers  and  students  of  French.  Its  object  is 
practice  in  speaking  French. 

The  University  Pharmacy  Club,  composed  of  faculty  and 
student  members  from  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  was  estab- 
lished in  1919. 

Musical  and  Dramatic  Organizations 

Various  musical  organizations  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts 
are  described  in  the  bulletin  of  that  school.  They  include 
the  orchestra,  band,  glee  club  for  men,  glee  club  for  women, 
choral  union,  string  quartet,  opera  cast,  and  the  like.  For 
further  information  see  "Organizations,"  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Ka-Nun-Ta-Klage:  This  club  dates  from  the  year  1912. 
It  was  organized  to  secure  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  drama  and  practice  in  the  dramatic  art. 

County  Clubs  and  the  County  Union 

The  students  from  many  of  the  counties  in  Oklahoma  have 
organized  clubs  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  benefit  and  of  mak- 
ing the  university  favorably  known  in  their  home  counties. 

The  County  Union,  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
various  county  olubs,  determines  the  general  policy  and  the 
plan  of  action  of  the  county  clubs. 

Senior  Honor  Societies 

Pe-et  is  a  senior  honor  organization  for  men.  It  was 
established  in  1910.  The  members  each  year  select  ten  suc- 
cessors from  the  junior  class,  the  choice  being  based  chiefly 
upon  scholarship. 

The  Owl  and  Triangle,  a  senior  honor-  society  for  women, 
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was  organized  in  1912.  The  members  are  chosen  largely  be- 
cause of  their  scholastic  ability.  The  seniors  each  year  select 
the  eight  members  from  the  junior  class  who  rank  highest. 

Professional  Fraternities 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  has  been  selected  by  seven- 
teen of  the  national  professional  fraternities  as  a  suitable 
place  for  establishing  chapters  of  their  organizations. 

Phi  Delta  Phi  is  an  honorary  law  fraternity.  The  local 
chapter  was  established  in  1912. 

Phi  Mu  Alpha  is  a  national  musical  fraternity  for  men, 
frequently  known  as  Sinfonia  Fraternity.  The  local  chapter 
was  established  in  1912. 

Phi  Beta  Pi  is  an  honorary  medical  fraternity.  The  local 
chapter  was  established  in  1912. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  is  a  national  journalistic  fraternity.  The 
local  chapter  was  established  in  1913. 

Phi  Delta  Chi  is  a  national  pharmaceutical  fraternity.  The 
local  chapter  was  organized  in  1913. 

Delta  Sigma  Rho  is  a  national  debating  fraternity.  The 
local  chapter  was  established  in  1913.  Membership  is  con- 
fined to  those  who  have  represented  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa in  intercollegiate  debating  and  oratorical  contests 

Theta  Sigma  Phi  is  a  women's  journalistic  fraternity.  The 
local  chapter  was  established  in  1915. 

Kappa  Delta  Pi,  organized  early  in  1915,  is  the  national 
educational  fraternity. 

Sigma  Delta  Psi,  the  honorary  athletic  fraternity,  estab- 
lished a  chapter  in  the  university  in  1915. 

Alpha  Kappa  Psi:  Students  in  the  School  of  Public  and 
Private  Business  were  granted  a  charter  by  the  Alpha  Kappa 
Psi  national  commercial  fraternity  in  June,  1915. 

Phi  Alpha  Tau:  A  local  dramatic  club  secured  a  charter 
from  Phi  Alpha  Tau,  national  dramatic  fraternity,  early  in 
1916. 

Sigma  Tau,  honorary  engineering  fraternity,  established  a 
chapter  at  the  university  in  1916.  i 

Sigma  Gamma  Epsilon,  honorary  geological  fraternity, 
established  a  chapter  at  the  university  in  1916. 

Phi  Alpha  Delta,  law  fraternity,  established  a  chapter  at 
the  university  in  1916. 

Alpha  Kappa  Tau,  national  honorary  athletic  fraternity  for 
men,  was   founded   at  the  University   of   Oklahoma  in  1917. 
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Chapters  are  being  installed  in  other  institutions  from  time  to 
time. 

Delta  Psi  Kappa,  national  honorary  athletic  fraternity  for 
women,  established  a  chapter  in  1918. 

Alpha  Chi  Sigma,  national  chemical  fraternity,  installed  a 
chapter  in  1919. 

Greek  Letter  Fraternities  and  Sororities 

Eight  of  the  leading  national  fraternities  and  nine  of  the 
national  sororities  have  established  chapters  of  their  respective 
organizations  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

The  fraternities  in  order  of  their  establishment,  are  as 
follows:  Kappa  Alpha,  Kappa  Sigma,  Beta  Theta  Pi,  Sigma 
Nu,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  Sigma  Chi.  Phi  Gamma  Delta,  Phi 
Delta  Theta,  and  Kappa  Psi  (local). 

The  sororities  in  the  order  of  establishment  are:  Kappa 
Alpha  Theta,  Delta  Delta  Delta,  Pi  Beta  Phi,  Kappa  Kappa 
Gamma,  Alpha  Chi  Omega,  Alpha  Phi,  Delta  Gamma, 
Gamma  Phi  Beta,  Alpha  Gamma  Delta,  and  Gamma  Alpha 
Theta  (local). 

The  Interfraternity  Conference  for  the  men,  and  the  Pan- 
Hellenic  Council  for  the  women,  establish  general  rules  re- 
garding rushing  and  other  matters  of  common  interest  to 
the  national  organizations. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  CONTESTS 
Intercollegiate  Debates:  The  University  of  Oklahoma  con- 
tests annually  with  neighboring  colleges  in  debate.  All  con- 
tracts and  arrangements  are  made  by  the  council  of  the  Ora- 
torical Association.  In  the  past  the  university  teams  have 
competed  with  the  universities  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  Texas,  Southern  California,  and  Tulane. 

Intercollegiate  Oratorical  Contests:  The  university  con- 
tests annually  with  colleges  in  Oklahoma  and  in  neighboring 
states. 

Intercollegiate  Athletic  Contests:  Intercollegiate  contests 
(subject  to  conditions  regarding  membership,  team  organiza- 
tion, and  leave  of  absence  imposed  by  the  faculty)  are  held 
each  year  with  other  universities  and  colleges  of  the  south- 
west. All  contracts  and  arrangements  are  made  by  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  athletics  with  the  approval  of  the  Athletic 
Council.  In  the  season  of  1918-19,  the  university  had  three 
all-victorious  teams:  football,  basket  ball,  and  track  teams. 
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ATHLETICS 

The  athletic  sports  and  games  of  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa are  under  the  direction  of  the  Athletic  Association  and 
the  Athletic  Council.  The  association  is  an  organization  of 
students  for  the  encouragement  and  development  of  athletic 
sports.  The  council  is  made  up  of  nine  members:  four  stu- 
dents, four  members  of  the  faculty,  and  one  alumnus.  The 
four  student  members  and  one  of  the  faculty  members  are 
elected  by  the  Athletic  Association;  the  alumnus  and  the 
other  three  faculty  members  are  appointed  by  the  president 
of  the  university. 

The  Athletic  Council  has  full  control  of  all  athletic  sports, 
of  the  athletic  grounds,  and  of  all  funds  and  properties  of 
the  athletic  association.  It  appoints  all  delegates  to  the  con- 
ferences of  any  athletic  association  of  which  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  is  a  member,  selects  all  coaches,  and  aw^ards 
all  athletic  honors.  It  also  decides  all  questions  as  to  the 
eligibility  of  players  except  those  that  have  to  do  with  schol- 
astic standing,  v/hich  are  decided  by  the  committee  on  eligi- 
bility. It  is  also  vested  with  the  right  to  award  all  athletic 
emblems. 

The  committee  on  eligibility  is  a  committe  of  three  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  of  the  university  from  the  members 
of  the  faculty.  It  administers  the  regulations  as  to  the 
number  of  hours  and  the  quality  of  work  that  must  be  car- 
ried by  students  before  they  are  permitted  to  play  on  any 
athletic  team. 

Eligibility  in  Athletics 

1.  A  person  eligible  to  compete  in  any  intercollegiate 
contest  must  be  regularly  enrolled  for  and  must  be  main- 
taining his  class  standing  in  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  amount 
of  work  regularly  required  of  the  class  in  the  school  or  college 
in  which  he  is  enrolled,  and  must  be  enrolled  not  later  than 
thirty  days  after  the  opening  of  the  semester  in  which  the 
contest  takes  place. 

2.  The  committee  on  eligibility  shall  investigate  monthly 
the  class  standing  of  the  several  members  of  the  teams,  and  shall 
report  to  the  general  manager  the  names  of  those  found  de- 
ficient. 

3.  Within  fifteen  days  after  the  opening  of  the  season 
in  any  sport,  athletic  coaches  will  submit  a  list  of  the  candi- 
dates for  the  team  or  teams  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  eligibility  in  athletics.      Supplementary  lists  may  be  sub- 
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mitted  at  any  time.  However,  after  the  first  list  has  been 
sent  in,  no  student  will  be  played  on  a  team  until  the  commit- 
tee on  eligibility  has  had  a  period  of  at  least  one  day  in  which 
to  investigate  the  standing  of  the  candidate. 

4.  A  student  who  fails  to  receive  passing  marks,  at  the 
time  of  any  investigation,  in  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
average  amount  of  work  required  in  the  school  or  college 
in  which  the  student  is  enrolled  (for  example,  twelve  hours 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  ten  hours  in  the  School 
of  Law,  thirteen  hours  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  etc.) 
shall  be  notified  by  the  eligibility  committee,  and  if  evidence 
that  the  deficiency  is  made  up  is  not  filed  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  eligibility  within  two  weeks  the  stu- 
dent shall  be  declared  ineligible  to  compete  in  any  intercolle- 
giate contest  for  the  remainder  of  the  semester  in  which  the 
deficiency  occurred.  In  case  of  serious  sickness  the  time 
for  making  up  work  may  be  extended  by  Ihe  committee  on 
eligibility  in  athletics. 

5.  A  student  failing  to  pass  unconditionally  in  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  average  amount  of  work  required  in  the 
class  of  the  school  or  college  in  which  he  is  enrolled  in 
any  semester  may  not  compete  in  any  intercollegiate  event  dur- 
ing the  next  semester  he  is  enrolled.  This  rule  may  be  waived 
by  the  committee  on  eligibility  in  case  of  a  student  who  re- 
ceives a  certificate  of  honorable  withdrawal  on  account  of 
sickness  or  other  unavoidable  cause;  of  one  who  enrolls  after 
the  close  of  the  football  season;  and  of  one  who  removes 
conditions,  increasing  the  total  number  of  his  credits  for  the 
preceding  semester  to  the  required  three-fourths  of  the  aver- 
age number  of  hours  not  later  than  ten  days  after  the  opening 
of  the  semester  following  the  one  in  which  the  conditions  were 
received;  but  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  entitle  any  such 
student  to  ask  for  a  special  examination  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavoring  to  remove  conditions.  During  the  ten  day  per- 
iod for  removing  conditions  the  student  is  not  eligible  to  com- 
pete in  the  athletic  games. 

6.  Technical  work  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  except  for 
students  regularly  enrolled  in  that  school,  and  the  requir- 
ed work  in  physical  education  and  military  training,  shall  not 
be  counted  in  making  the  required  number  of  hours.  Stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  must  be 
enrolled  in  at  least  seven  hours  in  subjects  leading 
to  the  degree  of  B.  M.  or  the  degree  of  B.  F.  A.,  that  are  not 
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included  in  prescribed  technical  work,  and  must  be  main- 
taining their  standing  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  their  in- 
structors that  they  will  complete  at  least  one-half  of  full 
work  for  a  semester  as  prescribed  in  the  current  catalog. 
Students  in  art  must  spend  at  least  fifteen  hours  a  week  in 
technical  work  in  the  art  studio. 

7.  Unclassified  students  eligible  to  compete  in  intercol- 
legiate events  must  have  no  fewer  than  eight  units  of  en- 
trance credit. 

8.  The  term  "intercollegiate  contest"  shall  be  construed 
to  mean  any  contest  in  which  the  university  is  officially  rep- 
resented by  a  team. 

General  Manager  of  Athletics 

A  general  manager  of  athletics,  designated  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  university,  works  under  the  direction  and  approv- 
al of  the  Athletic  Council.  He  has  charge  of  all  business 
afifairs  of  the  council,  makes  all  schedules  and  contracts  with 
other  schools,  keeps  records  of  the  teams  and  plaj'-ers,  ac- 
companies the  teams  from  home  when  necessary,  and  is 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  all  rules  of  eligibility. 

THE  INTERSCHOLASTIC  MEET 

The  Interscholastic  Meet  for  locally  supported  high  schools 
was  established  in  the  spring  of  1905.  The  contestants  come 
from  the  various  high  schools  of  the  state,  and  the  meet 
takes  place  in  Norman,  in  odd  numbered  years  on  the  first 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  in  M?.y,  and  in  even  numbered 
years  on  the  last  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  of  April.  The 
Interscholastic  Meet  includes  track  and  field  contests;  a  tour- 
nament in  tennis  singles;  a  tournament  in  tennis  doubles;  a 
championship  baseball  series;  musical  contests  for  three 
scholarships  in  piano,  three  in  violin,  six  in  voice,  including 
three  for  girls  and  three  for  boys;  a  boys'  glee  club  contest; 
a  girls'  glee  club  contest;  an  orchestra  contest;  an  art  con- 
test; a  dramatic  reading  contest;  an  oratorical  contest;  con- 
tests to  decide  the  championsfiip  in  the  Oklahoma  High 
School  Debating  League  series;  contest  for  current  and  an- 
nual high  school  publications;  contest  in  current  events;  and 
contests  in  manual  training,  mechanical  drawing,  and  domestic 
science.  The  State  Iligh  School  Conference  for  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, and  superintendents  is  held  in  connection  with  the  meet. 
Inquiries  concerning  this  meet  should  be  addressed  to  the  In- 
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terscholastic  Meet  Committee,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Nor- 
man, Oklahoma. 

HONOR  SYSTEM 

During  the  session  of  1916-17  the  honor  system  was 
adopted  by  the  entire  student  body  of  the  university,  to  apply 
to  all  work  done  in  the  class  room  and  on  examinations. 
Under  this  system  the  student  is  pledged  neither  to  give  nor 
receive  any  assistance,  whatever. 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING 

Religious  exercises,  consisting  of  scripture  readings,  sing- 
ing, and  prayer,  are  held  frequently  in  the  university  assem- 
bly. At  these  exercises  a  special  lecture  or  address*  is  giv- 
en by  some  noted  speaker.  Although  attendance  is  voluntary, 
the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  moral,  religious,  and  social 
spirit  of  the  university  is  heartily  recognized.  Weekly  pray- 
er meetings  are  held  by  the  Christian  associations  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  Christian  Associations:  The  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  are  the  centers  of  the  relig- 
ious life  of  the  university,  and  they  are  active  in  all  forms 
of  moral  and  Christian  work  properly  within  the  scope  of 
such  organizations.  All  students  are  invited  to  member- 
ship, either  active  or  associate.  The  associations  carry  on 
social  work,  and  they  aim  to  be  a  practical  help  to  students 
in  their  university  life.  Members  meet  new  students  at 
the  trains,  aid  them  in  securing  suitable  rooms  and  board- 
ing places,  hold  receptions  at  the  opening  of  the  year  and  at 
various  other  times.  The  secretary  and  officers  of  each  asso- 
ciation are  glad  to  be  helpful  on  all  occasions. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Secretaries:  The  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  now  maintain  permanent  general  sec- 
retaries. They  act  also  as  secretaries  of  the  student  em- 
ployment bureaus. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building:  In  1914  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  acquired  a  house  which  is  used  as  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building.  This  property,  which  faces  the  campus,  contains 
the  office  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary. 

City  Churches:  The  churches  of  Norman  extend  a  cordial 
invitation  to  students  to  join  them  in  their  work. 

DEAN  OF  UNDERGRADUATES 

In  1915  the  office  of  dean  of  undergraduates  was  created. 
The  purpose  of  the  office  is  to  give  advise  and  assistance  to 
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the  students  of  the  university,  both  men  and  women,  when- 
ever requested,  and  to  provide  control  and  direction  if  such 
becomes  necessary.  Students  are  expected  to  refrain  from 
participation  in  social  functions  not  approved  by  the  dean 
of  undergraduates. 

DEAN  OF  WOMEN 

The  office  of  dean  of  women  was  created  in  the  Univer- 
sity in  1908;  was  changed  to  adviser  of  women  in  1912;  was 
dropped  in  1915;  and  was  reestablished  in  1919.  The  func- 
tion of  the  dean  of  women  is  to  act  as  counselor  and  ad- 
visor for  women  students,  and  to  promote  the  interests  of 
such  students  in  the  university.  It  is  especially  desirable  that 
young  women  who  are  away  from  home  influences  should 
have  some  one  to  whoin  they  may  look  for  confidential  ad- 
vice with  reference  to  many  matters  affecting  their  welfare 
as  women  and  as  students. 

FACULTY  ADVISERS 

Each  student  in  the  university  is  assigned  to  a  member  of 
the  facult}'-  who  acts  as  his  adviser  and  who  gladly  confers 
with  him  in  any  matters  pertaining  to  the  student's  welfare. 

The  relation  of  the  adviser  to  the  student  is,  as  far  as 
possible,  that  of  a  friendly  counselor,  ready  at  all  times  to 
assist  by  encouragement,  advice,  or  warning,  to  the  end  that 
the  student  may  be  directed  along  lines  of  high  ideals  in 
scholarship  and  right  living.  The  adviser  receives  monthly 
reports  from  each  of  the  student's  instructors  and  in  case 
these  reports  show  diminishing  quality  of  work  or  excessive 
absences,  the  adviser  summons  the  student  for  consultation. 
Advisers  are  glad  to  co-operate  with  parents  and  guardians 
in  any  way  possible. 

BOARD  AND  ROOM 

Board,  including  furnished  rooms,  can  be  had  for  from 
$7.00  to  $9.00  a  week.  The  average  cost  of  living  is  as  low  in 
Norman  as  in  any  other  town  of  its  size  in  the  state.  The 
general  advance  in  prices,  however,  so  noticeable  during  the 
past  several  years,  has  increased  the  cost  of  living  here  as 
elsewhere. 

Men  who  desire  assistance  in  finding  rooms  and  board 
should  apply  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary.  Women  should 
consult  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Secretary. 

Men  and  women  students  are  not  permitted  to  room 
in  the  same  house. 
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DORMITORIES 

The  following  dormitories  have  been  established  by  vari- 
ous religious  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  providing  home- 
like surroundings  under  Christian  influences  for  students. 
Each  of  them  is  equipped  with  modern  conveniences,  includ- 
ing steam  or  furnace  heat,  and  is  in  charge  of  a  competent  ma- 
tron  of  superintendent. 

King  Hall,  a  dormitory  for  young  women,  was  opened  in 
September,  1910.  This  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church,  and  is  open  to  all  women  students. 
Those  interested  should  address  the  Matron,  King  Hall,  Nor- 
man, Oklahoma. 

The  property  owned  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation furnishes  living  accommodations  for  a  limited  number  of 
men.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Nor- 
man, Oklahoma. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SELF-SUPPORT 

There  is  work  to  do  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  and 
in  the  city  of  Norman  by  which  students  may  support  them- 
selves wholly  or  in  part  while  attending  school.  The  uni- 
versity cannot  promise  employment  to  any  one,  and  it  does 
not  encourage  young  people  to  enroll  who  are  entirely  with- 
out resources,  but  it  does  assist  deserving  students  who  show 
a  willingness  to  help  themselves.  The  Young  Men's  and 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  are  active  in  helping 
students,  and  prepare  lists  of  places  where  work  may  be 
had  each  semester.  The  Christian  association  secretaries  are  sec- 
retaries of  the  student  employment  bureaus  for  men  and  women. 
Every  year  students  add  to  their  income  by  their  labor  out- 
side of  school  hours.  The  business  men  of  Norman  and 
the  citizens  in  general  are  in  sympathy  with  the  young  people 
of  the  university  and  favor  them  whenever  possible.  Those 
with  trades — stenographers,  printers,  etc., — find  work  as  read- 
ily in  Norman  as  they  would  in  any  other  Oklahoma  city  of 
5,000  inhabitants.  Others  can  get  odd  jobs  to  do  by  the 
hour.  In  the  past  year  the  demand  has  been  greater  than 
the  supply.  Students  who  must  work  their  way  are  usually 
advised  to  plan  for  an  extra  year  in  which  to  finish  their 
course.  Those  desiring  to  secure  work  should  address  the 
Secretary,  Student  Employment  Bureau,  University  of  Okla- 
homa, Norman,  Oklahoma. 
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STUDENT  LOAN  AID  ASSOCIATION 

The  Oklahoma  University  Student  Loan  Aid  Association 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  on 
June  22,  1917. 

The  purpose  of  the  corporation  is  to  create  and  maintain 
a  fund  to  be  loaned  to  deserving  students  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  at  low  rates  of  interest  and  on  such  conditions  as 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  corporation  may  determine; 
to  invest  such  fund  or  any  part  thereof;  and  to  use  the  said 
fund  and  the  proceeds  in  any  manner  that  seems  advisable 
to  assist  worthy  students  in  obtaining  an  education.  The 
corporation  has  power  to  take  real  and  personal  property  for 
the  above  purpose  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise. 

In  making  loans,  preference  is  given  to  seniors  of  the 
various  schools  and  colleges  of  the  university  and  until  such 
time  as  the  funds  of  the  Student  Loan  Aid  Association  are  much 
larger  than  they  are  at  present,  the  amount  available  will 
practically  all  be  used  for  making  loans  to  seniors.  Full  in- 
formation may  be  secured  by  addressing  the  Secretary,  Stu- 
dent Loan   Aid  Association,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

SPECIAL  LOAN  FUNDS 

Special  loan  funds  may  be  established  by  any  one  in- 
terested in  helping  students  through  the  university.  Such 
funds  can  be  administered  by  the  Oklahoma  University  Stu- 
dent Loan  Aid  Association  under  whatever  conditions  are 
set  in  the  gift. 

Mary  E.  Brewer  Memorial  Fund 

The  first  of  these  special  student  loan  funds  to  be  created 
is  the  Mary  E.  Brewer  Memorial  Loan  Fund,  established  by 
the  friends  and  associates  of  the  late  Mary  E.  Brewer,  who 
plan  ultimately  to  devote  $5,000  to  this  noble  purpose. 

FELLOWSHIPS,  SCHOLARSHIPS,  AND  PRIZES 
Fellowships  and  Scholarships:  Appointments  to  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships  are  usually  made  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  department  concerned.  Students  who 
have  done  work  in  residence  at  the  university  are,  as  a  rule, 
chosen  for  these  positions.  Fellowships  as  a  rule  are  award- 
ed to  candidates  for  a  graduate  degree,  while  scholarships 
as  a  rule  are  given  to  undergraduate  students.  The  value  of 
the  fellowships  and  scholarships  depends  upon  the  nature 
and  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 
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Roxana  Fellowship:  A  competitive  fellowship  carrying 
with  it  a  stipend  of  $200.00,  is  offered  by  the  Roxana  Petro- 
leum Company  of  Oklahoma,  to  advanced  students  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  investigation  of  petroleum  geol- 
ogy. 

DuPont  Fellowship:  The  DuPont  Chemical  Company 
offered  a  fellowship  in  the  year  1918-1919  with  a  stipend  of 
$300  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  research  and  investigation 
in  certain  phases  of  industrial  chemistr3^ 

Oklahoma  Pharmaceutical  Association  Scholarships:  Two 
scholarships  of  the  value  of  $75.00  each,  and  two  of  the  value 
of  $50.00  each  are  offered  annually  by  the  Oklahoma  Pharma- 
ceutical Association.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  on  a 
competitive  basis  to  graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  who 
enter  the  School  of  Pharmacy  at  the  university. 

Letzeiser  Medals:  Through  the  courtesy  of  Letzeiser  & 
Company,  of  Oklahoma  City,  six  medals,  known  as  the  Letz- 
eiser medals,  are  given  each  year  to  the  best  all-round  stu- 
dents in  the  university.  Three  medals,  of  gold,  silver,  and 
bronze,  are  provided  for  men  and  women,  respectively.  The 
winners  of  the  medals  are  selected  by  a  popular  vote  of 
the  student  body,  from  a  list  of  candidates  whose  eligibility 
is  determined  by  their  standing  in  scholarship  and  their  par- 
ticipation in  student  activities. 

Rhodes  Scholarship:  Two  scholarships  for  each  state  in 
the  Union,  each  scholarship  carrying  a  stipend  of  nearly 
$1500.00  a  year  for  three  years  were  established  by  the  will 
of  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes,  of  England.  This  income  will 
pay  the  expenses  for  college  life  at  Oxford  University,  Eng- 
land, and  for  some  continental  travel  during  the  summer.  A 
candidate,  to  be  eligible,  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  must  be  unmarried,  and  on  October  1st  of  the  year 
for  which  he  is  elected,  must  be  between  19  and  25  years 
of  age  and  must  have  completed  at  least  his  sophomore  year 
at  an  acceptable  university  or  college.  Candidates  are  in  the 
first  instance  selected  by  their  own  school,  those  with  an  en- 
rollment of  less  than  1000  students  being  permitted  to  have 
two  candidates;  those  with  1000  to  2000  students,  three  can- 
didates; those  with  more  than  2000  students,  four  candidates. 
The  scholarship  is  awarded  to  one  of  the  candidates  by  a 
Committee  of  Selection  on  the  basis  of  the  following  points: 
literary  and  scholastic  attainments,  fondness  for  and  success 
in  outdoor  sports,  qualities  of  manhood,  moral  force  of  charac- 
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ter,  and  leadership  in  school  and  college  life. 

On  account  of  the  war,  no  Rhodes  scholar  was  selected 
from  Oklahoma  for  the  year,  1918.  Such  scholar  will  be  se- 
lected in  the  fall  of  1919  from  candidates  that  are  eligible  in 
1918,  and  the  successful  candidate  will  begin  residence  at 
Oxford  in  January,  1920.  A  candidate  to  begin  work  in  the 
fall  of  1920  will  also  be  selected  in  the  fall  of  1919  and  one  for 
the  year  1921  will  be  selected  in  the  fall  of  1920. 

The  old  qualifying  examination  has  been  withdrawn  and 
candidacy  is  based  upon  the  basis  of  the  collegiate  record 
supplemented  by  any  further  tests  that  the  Committee  on  Se- 
lection may  impose.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  ex- 
amination in  some  undergraduate  subjects  may  be  required 
at  Oxford  before  a  degree  is  conferred.  Credit  can  be  ob- 
tained at  Oxford  for  work  done  at  a  recognized  American 
college  or  university. 

Any  one  of  the  following  subjects  can  be  exclusively  stud- 
ied with  a  view  to  securing  the  B.  A.  degree: — ^literae  human- 
iores;  mathematics;  physics;  chemistry;  animal  physiology; 
zoology;  botany,  geology;  astronomy;  engineering  science; 
jurisprudence;  modern  history;  theology;  oriental  subjects; 
English  language  and  literature;  modern  languages  (any  one 
language). 

Students  whose  previous  training  fits  them  for  advanced 
study  or  research  may  be  admitted  to  read  for  "advanced  de- 
grees" such  as  the  B.  Sc.,  B.  Litt.,  B.  C.  L.,  or  Ph.  D. 

In  addition,  courses  are  organized,  and  "diplomas"  may 
be  obtained  in  certain  special  subjects,  e.  g.,  in  geography,  in 
education,  in  economics  and  political  science,  in  forestry,  in 
anthropology,  in  classical  architecture,  in  rural  economy. 

The  Butte  Debating  Prize:  Hon.  George  C.  Butte,  of  Mus- 
kogee, in  1910  established  a  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  be 
awarded  to  the  university  student  receiving  first  honors  in 
debate.     Mr.  Butte  offers  this  prize  annually  for  ten  years. 

Render  Medal  in  Oratory:  A  gold  medal  given  by  Sam- 
uel P.  Render,  Esq.,  is  awarded  annually  to  the  student  giv- 
ing the  best  oration.  This  contest  is  open  to  both  men  and 
women. 

Ames  Peace  Prize:  An  annual'  cash  prize  of  $25.00  is  offered 
by  Hon.  C.  B.  Ames,  of  Oklahoma  City,  to  the  winner  of 
the  peace  oratorical  contest  at  the  university.  The  first  prize 
was  awarded  in  1916. 

The  Classen  Cup:    A  prize  cup  given  in  1917  by  Anton  H. 
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Classen,  Esq.,  of  Oklahoma  City,  is  awarded  annually  for  one 
year  to  the  student  giving  the  best  "old  line"  oration. 

Callaghan  &  Company  Prize:  Callaghan  &  Company, 
law  book  publishers  of  Chicago,  offer  the  Cyclopedic  Law  Dic- 
tionary as  an  annual  prize  to  the  student  in  the  second-year 
law  class  who  attains  the  highest  proficiency  and  the  best 
general  average  for  the  year. 

The  Blackstone  Institute  Prize:  The  Blackstone  Institute 
of  Chicago  offers  Modern  American  Law,  a  fifteen-volume 
legal  encyclopedia,  valued  at  $75,  as  an  annual  prize  to  the 
third-year  student  presenting  the  best  thesis  on  some  local 
or  special  jurisdiction  subject  designated  by  the  faculty. 

The  Render  Medal  in  Harmony:  Through  the  courtesy  of 
Samuel  P.  Render,  Esq.,  of  Oklahoma  City,  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts  holds  a  gold  medal  to  be  contested  for  annually. 

John  Barbour  Prizes:  Prizes  are  offered  to  the  senior  and 
junior  classes  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  by  John  Barbour,  a 
graduate  of  the  school,  as  follows: 

1.  Recommendation  to  membership  in  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association,  with  one  year's  dues  to  the  senior  who 
receives  the  highest  grades  in  all  courses  pursued  during  the 
senior  year. 

2.  A  leather-bound,  indexed  copy  of  the  National  Stand- 
ard Dispensatory  to  the  junior  student  who  receives  the  best 
average  grade  in  all  branches. 

The  Howard  Storm  Browne  Prize:  Recommendation  to 
membership  in  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  with 
the  first  year's  dues  to  the  student  who  receives  the  highest 
grade  in  Materia  Medica  4. 

National  Association  of  Drug  Clerks  Prize:  The  National 
Association  of  Drug  Clerks  offers  a  life  membership  (value 
$20.00)  in  that  association  to  the  three  senior  pharmacy  stu- 
dents receiving  the  highest  average  grades  during  their  sen- 
ior year,  in  the  respective  studies  of  pharmacy,  chemistry,  and 
materia  medica. 

The  Letzeiser  Medal  in  Art:  The  art  student  making  the 
greatest  progress  during  the  year  is  awarded  the  Letzeiser 
.  Medal  in  Art.     It  was  first  given  in  1919. 

CERTIFICATES  FOR  TEACHERS 

I  Graduates  and  undergraduates  of  the  university  may  re- 
;  ceive   teacher's  certificates   under  certain     conditions  which 
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are  set  forth  under  "Certificates  for  Teachers"  in  the  "School 
of  Education." 

An  examination  of  candidates  for  any  one  of  the  various 
grades  of  state  certificates  is  held  at  the  university  the  last 
Thursday  in  May  and  the  Friday  and  Saturday  following. 

OFFICIAL  NOTICES 

Students  should  watch  the  bulletin  board  for  notices.  An 
official  notice,  properly  posted,  is  considered  sufficient  infor- 
mation to  students  of  any  necessary  changes  in  program  or 
of  other  changes  of  a  similar  nature. 

THE  UNIT  OF  CREDIT 

The  "hour,"  as  used  in  the  university,  is  understood  to 
mean  one  hour  of  class  work  with  at  least  two  hours  of 
preparation,  or  the  equivalent,  i.  e.,  three  hours  of  laboratory 
or  field  work,  each  week,  for  one  semester. 
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Lieutenant  Colonel  Baehr,  Major  Bixby,  Captain  Ednie,  Cap- 
tain Richardson,  First  Lieutenant  Rogers 

REGULATIONS    GOVERNING    MILITARY  TRAINING 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  military  science  is  to  furnish  valuable  train- 
ing in  leadership  and  practice  in  organized  action  by  groups. 
The  courses  are  designed  to  develop  self  reliance,  confidence, 
initiative,  courtesy,  and  a  keen  sense  of  duty.  They  bring  the 
student  in  touch  with  national  problems,  give  an  opportunity 
for  national  service,  and  furnish  excellent  material  for  intellec- 
tual development  and  character  building. 

1^  Facilities 

mL  The  War  Department  has  established  at  the  university,  an 
jKantry  senior  unit  and  a  field  artillery  senior  unit  of  the  Re- 
serve Officer's  Training  Corps.  A  detail  of  officers,  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  enlisted  men  of  the  regular  army  are  as- 
signed to  duty  as  instructors  in  this  course.  Complete  equip- 
ment for  infantry  and  artillery  training  is  supplied,  includng 
facilities  for  gallery  and  range  practice  with  the  rifle,  types  of 
the  commonly  used  mobile  artillery,  including  a  complete  bat- 
tery of  three-inch  United  States  field  rifles,  French,  British, 
and  American  75mm.  rifles,  French  155mm.  howitzer,  and 
United  States  4.7  inch  rifles;  together  with  all  communication 
and  fire  control  equipment  for  a  battalion  of  field  artillery. 
Horses  and  tractors  are  supplied  for  instruction  in  draft  and 
equiptation.  The  state  has  constructed  an  armory  for  the  use 
of  the  military  department. 

Requirement 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  graduation  fixed  by  each 
school  or  college,  two  years  of  military  training  is  required  by 
the  Board  of  Regents  with  the  exceptions  and  exemptions 
specified  below.  Such  exceptions  and  exemptions  can  be  made 
only  by  the  Board  of  Review  or  by  appeal  from  the  board  to 
the  Administrative  Council. 

The  military  training  will  be  taken  in  the  Reserve  Officers' 
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Training  Corps,  and  will  be  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the 
United  States  Government  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
training  corps. 

Exceptions 

Exceptions  will  be  as  follows,  provided  that  the  student 
has,  up  to  the  time  indicated,  completed  all  the  military  train- 
ing requirements  of  the  university:  A  student  with  sopho- 
more standing  in  any  school  or  college  as  determined  by  the 
registrar,  for  work  done  in  this  or  any  other  school  of  like 
standing,  shall  be  required  to  take  only  one  year.  A  stu- 
dent with  half  the  amount  of  credit  required  to  give  sopho- 
more standing,  shall  be  required  to  take  only  one  and  one- 
half  years.  A  student  with  enough  credits  for  sophomore 
standing  and  enough  additional  credit  to  be  equal  to  half  the 
amount  required  for  junior  standing,  shall  be  required  to 
take  only  one  semester.  A  student  with  sufficient  credit  to 
give  him  junior  standing,  (not  less  than  two  years  advanced 
standing)  in  any  school  or  college  of  the  university  for  work 
done  in  this  or  any  other  school  of  like  standing,  will  be  re- 
lieved entirely  from  military  training  requirements. 

Exemptions 

Exemptions  from  military  training  as  specified  above  will 
be  granted  only  by  the  Board  of  Review.  Requests  for  ex- 
emption must  be  filed  in  writing  with  the  chairman  of  the 
board.  The  decision  of  this  board  shall  be  final  unless  ap- 
peal is  made  to  and  approved  by  the  Administrative  Council. 
Students  exempted  from  military  duty  will  be  required  to  give 
three  hours  per  week  to  physical  training  during  the  first 
two  years. 

Grounds  for  Exemption  from  Military  Training 

1.  Physical  incompetency,  which  must  be  certified  to 
by  a  physician  on  the  Board  of  Review. 

2.  Men  who  reach  their  twenty-first  birthday  on  or  be- 
fore September  30th  of  any  year  will  be  exempted  from  further 
military  training,  provided  they  have  up  to  that  time  satisfac- 
torily completed  all  military  training  requirements  in  the  uni- 
versity. 

Credit  for  Military  Training  Done  Elsewhere 

1.  Students  who  have  been  in  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine 
Corps,  may  receive  credit  for  a  part  or  all  of  the  required 
amount  of  military  training.  This  includes  the  Student's  Army 
Training  Corps. 
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2.  Students  will  receive  credit  for  military  training  tak- 
en prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C,  or  after  its  de- 
mobilization, in  colleges  and  universities  having  units  of  the 
R.  O.  T.  C. 

3.  Credit  for  the  required  work  in  military  training  will 
not  be  given  for  work  done  in  preparatory  schools  or  in  jun- 
ior R.  O.  T.  C.  units. 

Courses  and  Credits 

All  students  taking  military  training  will  be  enrolled  in 
the  basic  course  in  either  the  infantry  or  field  artillery  unit 
unless  credited  with  sufficient  work  by  the  department  to 
qualify  for  the  advanced  course.  The  work  in  the  basic 
course,  combined  with  the  required  work  in  physical  train- 
ing, occupies  five  hgurs  per  week  during  the  first  two  years. 
Two  hours  credit  for  each  semester's  work  will  be  given, 
'n  addition  to  the  required  work,  two  years'  elective  advanced 
ork  is  offered  to  those  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the 
/basic  course. 

The  advanced  course  will  consist  of  practical  work  as  an 
'fficer  or  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  infantry  or  field 
rtillery  unit,  and  theoretical  work  aiming  to  fit  the  student  for 
a  commission  as  Second  Lieutenant  of  Infantry  or  Field  Artillery 
in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army.  For 
students  electing  the  advanced  course,  that  course  thereupon 
becomes  a  prerequisite  for  graduation.  This  course  provides 
intellectual  training  equivalent  to  that  of  other  courses  in  the 
university,  and  may  count  as  regular  electives  toward  gradua- 
tion at  the  rate  of  two  hours  credit  for  each  semester.  The 
work  of  this  course,  combined  with  physical  training,  occup- 
ies seven  hours  per  week. 

Board  of  Review 

The  Board  of  Review  consists  of  five  faculty  members 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University.  This  board 
will  decide  cases  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Profes- 
sor of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  as  to  exemption  from 
the  military  training  requirements. 

Discipline 

Students  taking  military  training  will,  while  actually  under 
military  instruction,  be  considered  as  on  a  cadet  status.  Hab- 
itual inattention  and  carelessness  in  work  while  under  military 
instruction  will  be  considered  as  sufficient  grounds  for  pro- 
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nouncing  the  work  of  the  student  unsatisfactory  and  if  persist- 
ed in,  would  cause  his  expulsion  from  the  course  and  he  will 
be  required  to  repeat  the  year's  work  at  some  future  time 
before  graduation. 

Attendance 

1.  Absences  because  of  sickness,  and  absences  with  the 
approval  of  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics, 
for  athletics,  glee  club  trips,  etc.,  will  be  excused. 

2.  Unexcused  absences  must  be  made  up  within  two 
weeks,  by  special  drill  or  assignment  before  credit  for  the 
semester's  work  is  given. 

3.  Students  accumulating  three  such  unexcused  absences 
in  any  semester,  not  made  up,  will  be  automatically  dropped 
from  the  university  upon  the  report  of  the  Professor  of  Mil- 
itary Science  and  Tactics  to  the  Registrar,  and  the  offend- 
er's name  will  be  reentered  in  his  classes  only  after  the  ab- 
sences have  been  made  up. 

Athletics 

Men  enrolled  in  miltary  training  may  be  detailed  for  ath- 
letic practice  upon  the  request  of  the  General  Manager  of 
Athletics  and  approval  by  the  Professor  of  Military  Science 
and  Tactics. 

Pay 

Commutation  of  subsistence  at  the  rate  of  forty  cents 
per  day  is  paid  quarterly  by  the  Government  to  students  tak- 
ing the  advanced  course. 

Clothing  and  Equipment 

All  students  taking  military  training  are  furnished  by 
the  War  Department  with  an  outfit  consisting  of  campaign 
hat,  olive  drab  flannel  shirt,  woolen  blouse  and  breeches, 
belt,  leggings,  and  shoes.  The  student  will  be  held  respon- 
sible for  these  articles,  and  will  return  them  in  good  condition, 
considering  fair  wear  and  tear,  when  for  any  reason  he  leaves 
the  unit  permanently.  All  equipment  used  in  the  course,  ex- 
cepting books,  will  be  supplied. 

Uniform 

The  prescribed  uniform  as  announced  by  the  Professor  of 
Military  Science  and  Tactics  will  be  worn  at  all  formations 
by  students  in  the  Military  Department.  The  uniforms  is- 
sued by  the  War  Department  are  for  use  in  the  Military  De- 
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partment  only,  and  will  not  be  worn  except  on  days  when 
the  student  is  to  attend  a  formation. 

Fees  and  Deposits 

Each  student  in  military  training  is  required  to  pay  $10.00 
as  a  deposit.  At  the  close  of  the  year  or  earlier  if  the  stu- 
dent withdraws  from  the  university,  $8.00  of  this  deposit,  less 
any  fine  for  damage,  loss  or  misuse  of  material,  will  be  re- 
funded. 

Bulletin  Board 

Notices  affecting  students  in  the  Military  Department  will 
be  posted  on  the  Military  Department  bulletin  board  in  the 
Armory  and  on  the  official  bulletin  board  in  the  Administra- 
tion building.  Notices  so  posted  will  be  considered  sufficient 
and  all  students  in  the  department  are  expected  to  be  familiar 
therewith. 

Summer  Camps 

All  students  enrolled  in  the  Military  Department  are  eligible 
to  attend  the  summer  camps  held  each  year  during  the  month 
of  July,  under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department.  Clothing, 
equipment  and  subsistence  are  furnished  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  all  who  attend.  Mileage  at  the  rate  of  three  and 
one-half  cents  per  mile  for  the  distance  to  and  from  the  camp 
and  the  university  is  paid  to  those  who  attend.  Additional 
regulations  providing  for  pay  to  those  attending  camps  are  in 
contemplation.  Attendance  upon  at  least  one  camp  is  neces- 
sary to  qualify  for  a  commission  in  the  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps. 

COURSE  OF  TRAINING  FOR  FIELD  ARTILLERY  UNIT 
RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CORPS 

A  few  academic  subjects,  together  with  the  course  in 
military  science,  are  prerequisites  to  obtaining  a  commission. 
The  academic  subjects  are  those  which  are  ordinarily  con- 
sidered the  basis  of  a  general  college  education.  A  mini- 
mum number  of  field  artillery  and  military  subjects  is  pre- 
scribed, having  been  selected  as  being  of  the  highest  educa- 
tional and  technical  value. 

BASIC  COURSE 
First  Year,  Five  Hours  Per  Week 
Field  Artillery  la.      Ordnance  and  Elementary  Gunnery: 

Ordnance;  guns;  types;  construction  and  design;  ammunition; 
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sights;  fuse  setters;  care;  operation;  adjustments,  etc.  Fire 
control  instruments;  signal  equipment;  accessories;  equip- 
ment. Gunnery:  definitions;  trajectory  and  trajectory  prob- 
lems; determination  of  firing  data;  use  thereof  by  cannoneers; 
duties  of  cannoneers  in  gun  squad  and  firing  battery;  gun- 
ners instruction  and  examination.  2  hours  credit. 

Field  Artillery  2b.  Administration  and  Hygiene:  Mili- 
tary hygiene;  elements;  condition  and  exercise;  clothing;  food 
and  dietetics;  camp  and  camp  sanitation;  principles  of  first 
aid;  battery  organization  and  administration;  mess  manage- 
ment; records;  returns,  etc.  Lectures  on  discipline;  courtesy 
and  the  psychology  of  handling  men;  morale.     2  hours  credit. 

Physical  training  accompanies  the  work  in  each  semester. 
Calisthenics  and  physical  training;  gymnastics;  fencing;  bat- 
tery dismounted;  ceremonies;  pistol  practice;  drill  of  gun  squad 
and  firing  battery;  firing  marches;  equitation. 

Second  Year,  Five  hours  Per  Week 
Filed  Artillery  3a.  Hippology  and  Motor  Traction:  Ana- 
tomy and  physiology  of  the  horse;  care  and  conditioning  of 
horses;  forage;  types  and  breeds;  shoeing;  grooming;  stable 
management;  horsemanship  and  equitation;  training;  care  and 
management;  field  service  regulations,  including  marches  and 
supply.  Artillery  trucks;  tractors;  care,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  gas  engines.  2  hours  credit. 

Field  Artillery  4b.  Military  Law:  Procedure  of  courts- 
martial;  rules  of  land  warfare;  Hague  Convention. 

2  hours  credit. 

Physical  training  accompanies  the  work  in  each  semester. 
Equitation  and  horsemanship;  soldier  mounted;  driving  and 
draft;  operation  of  tractors  and  trucks;  battery  mounted;  oc- 
cupation of  positions;  marches  and  march  discipline. 

ADVANCED  COURSE 
Third  Year,  Seven  Hours  Per  Week 

Field  Artillery  5a.  Topography  and  Orientation:  Maps 
and  mapping;  traversing;  intersection  and  resection;  contour- 
ing; visibility;  etc.  Road  sketches;  position  and  place  sketch- 
es; French  coordinate  system;  compution  of  dead  areas; 
field  work;  reconnaissance  of  positions;  determination  of  fir- 
ing data.  2  hours  credit. 

Field  Artillery  6b.  Gunnery  and  Conduct  of  Fire:  Dis- 
persion; probable  error;  law  of  errors  and  theory  of  prob- 
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abilities  as  used  in  deduction  of  principles  of  fire;  ballistics; 
use  of  range  tables;  principles  governing  conduct  of  fire  in 
open  and  in  trench  warfare;  functions  of  various  types  of  field 
artillery  and  principles  involved  in  determining  the  types 
used.  2  hours  credit. 

Physical  and  practical  training  accompanies  the  work  in 
each  semester.  Use  and  handling  of  fire  control  instruments; 
computation  of  firing  data  in  the  field;  scouting  and  duties  of 
battery  commander's  detail;  road  and  position  sketches;  re- 
ports; signalling;  use  of  buzzer;  liaison,  security  and  informa- 
tion. 

Fourth  Year,  Seven  Hours  Per  Week 
Field  Artillery  7a.     Minor  Tactics  and  Map  Maneuvers; 

Organization;  tactics  with  special  relation  to  the  use  of  field 
artillery;  divisional  corps  and  army  artillery  and  tactics  of  each; 
field  orders;  map  problems;  map  maneuvers  involving  use  of 
field  artillery.  2  hours  credit. 

Field  Artillery  8b.     Military  History,  Policy  and  Strategy: 

Military  history  and  policy  of  the  United  States  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  military  strategy.  A  critical  survey  of  the  most  im- 
portant campaigns  and  battles  of  the  United  States  including 
the  late  war.  Military  strategy  based  on  the  campaigns  of 
Caesar,  Augustus,  Hannibal,  Frederick,  Napoleon.  Strategy 
of  the  world  war.  2  hours  credit. 

Physical  and  practical  training  accompanies  the  work  in 
each  semester.  Firing  instruction;  firing  battery;  preparation 
of  fire;  efTect  of  fire;  use  of  ammunition;  conduct  of  fire;  minia- 
ture terrain;  smoke  bomb;  subcalibre  and  service  practice. 
Aerial  and  terrestrial  observation;  field  problems  and  maneu- 
vers.     Schedules  and  training  instruction  of  field  artillery. 


COURSE  OF  TRAINING  FOR  INFANTRY  UNIT 
RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CORPS 

A  few  academic  subjects  together  with  the  course  in  mili- 
tary science  are  prerequisites  to  obtaining  a  commission.  The 
academic  subjects  are  those  which  ordinarily  are  considered 
the  basis  of  a  general  college  education.  A  minimum  number 
of  infantry  and  military  subjects  is  prescribed,  having  been 
selected  as  being  of  the  highest  educational  and  technical  val- 
ue. 
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BASIC  COURSE 
First  Year,  Five  Hours  Per  Week 
Infantry  la.     Infantry  Organization,  Equipment  and  Rifle 
Practice:     Organization  and  training  of  the  squad  and  company 
including  special  units;   nomenclature,   care  and  use  of  rifle 
and  equipment  and  theory  of  rifle  practice  and  musketry. 

2  hours  credit. 

Infantry  2b.     Administration:     Military  hygiene,  elements, 
condition  and  exercise,  clothing,  food  and  dietetics;  camps  and 
camp  sanitation,  principles  of  first  aid.  Company  organization  ■ 
and  administration;  mess  management,  records,    returns,  etc. 
Lectures  on  discipline,  courtesy  and  the  psychology  of  hand-  ' 
ling  men;  morale.  2  hours  credit. 

Physical  training  accompanies  the  work  in  each  semester.  , 
Setting  up  exercises;  individual  efficiency  tests;  prescribed  group  ; 
games;  trench  exercises  and  elements  of  hand  to  hand  com- 
bat; position  and  aiming  drills;  gallery  and  range  practice;  in- 
fantry drill,  close  and  extended  order. 

Second  Year,  Five  Hours  Per  Week  , 
Infantry  3a.     Service  of  Security  and  Information:  Pa- 

trols  and  patrolling;  scouts;  outposts;  advance,  rear  and  flank  i 
guards.      Duties  of  the  infantry  in  the  securing  of  informa- 
tion;  liaison.  2  hours  credit.  ' 

Infantry  4b.  Military  Law:  Procedure  of  courtsmartial; 
rules  of  land  warfare;  Hague  Conventions.  2  hours  credit. 

Physical  training  accompanies  the  work  in  each  semester. 
Setting  up  exercises;  prescribed  group  games;  fencing  and 
bayonet  combat;  infantry  drill;  patrols,  advance  and  rear 
guard  exercises;  rifle  and  pistol  practice;  combat  firing; 
marches;  establishment  of  outposts. 

ADVANCED  COURSE 
Third  Year,  Seven  Hours  Per  Week 

Infantry  5a.  Topography  and  Orientation:  Maps  and 
mapping;  traversing;  intersection  and  resection;  contouring 
visibility  sketches;  road,  position  and  place  sketches;  French 
coordinate  system;  compution  of  dead  areas;  field  work;  re- 
connaissance of  positions  with  special  reference  to  shelter 
from  machine  gun  and  artillery  fire.  2  hours  credit,  j 

Infantry  6b.  Military  Field  Engineering:  Location  and 
design  of  hasty  intrenchments  and  their  development  into 
field   fortifications;   construction   of   obstacles,   strong  points 
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and  machine  gun  nests.  LTse  of  and  defense  against  gas;  gre- 
nades and  trench  artillery.  Passage  of  obstacles,  including 
design  of  temporary  bridges.  2  hours  credit. 

Physical  and  practical  training  accompanies  the  work  in 
each  semester.  Machine  gun  drill  and  firing;  calisthenics  and 
group  games;  range  practice;  rifle  and  revolver;  construction 
and  occupation  of  trenches;  establishment  of  means  of  com- 
munication, obstacles,  in  a  trench  system  and  in  open  war- 
fare. Organization  of  an  attack  on  a  prepared  position.  In- 
fantry drill. 

Fourth  Year,  Seven  Hours  Per  Week 
Infantry  7a.  Minor  Tactics  and  Map  Maneuvers:  Or- 
ganization and  tactics  of  infantry  in  position  and  open  war- 
fare. Infantry  in  cooperation  with  other  arms  and  tactics 
of  each.  Field  orders,  reports  and  messages,  map  problems, 
involving  practical  handling  of  infantry.  2  hours  credit. 

Infantry  8b.  Military  History,  Policy,  and  Strategy: 
Military  history  and  policy  of  the  United  States  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  military  strategy.  A  critical  survey  of  the  most  im- 
portant campaigns  and  battles  of  the  United  States  and  in- 
cluding the  late  war.  Military  strategy  based  on  the  cam- 
paigns of  Caesar,  Augustus,  Hannibal,  Frederick,  and  Napo- 
leon; strategy  of  the  late  war.  2  hours  credit. 

Physical  training  accompanies  the  work  in  each  semester. 
Machine  gun  and  combat  firing;  rifle  and  pistol  practice;  min- 
or tactics  and  tactical  problems,  involving  the  handling  of 
small  bodies  of  infantry  against  an  imaginary  and  represented 
enemy  in  the  field.  Conduct  of  an  operation  supported  by 
artillery  as  a  part  of  a  large  unit. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Professor  Soutar,  Assistant  Professor  Owen,  Miss  James 

All  men  who  do  not  take  military  training  and  all  women 
students,  are  required  to  take  physical  education  during  their 
first  two  years  in  the  university.  Those  who  entered  the  uni- 
versity prior  to  July  1,  1919,  will  be  required  to  take  only  one 
year  of  physical  education. 

Exceptions 

Exceptions  will  be  as  follows  provided  that  the  student 
has,  up  to  the  time  indicated,  completed  all  the  physical  edu- 
cation requirements  of  the  university:  A  student  with  sopho- 
more standing  in  any  school  or  college  as  determined  by 
the  registrar,  for  work  done  in  this  or  any  other  school  of  like 
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standing,  shall  be  required  to  take  only  one  year.  A  stu- 
dent with  half  the  amount  of  credit  required  to  give  sopho- 
more standing,  shall  be  required  to  take  only  one  and  one- 
half  years.  A  student  with  enough  credit  for  sophomore 
standing  and  enough  additional  credit  to  be  equal  to  half  the 
amount  required  for  junior  standing,  shall  be  required  to 
take  only  one  semester.  A  student  with  sufficient  credit  to 
give  him  junior  standing,  (not  less  than  two  years  advanced 
standing)  in  any  school  or  college  of  the  university  for  work 
done  in  this  or  any  other  school  of  like  standing,  will  be  re- 
lieved entirely  from  physical  education  requirements. 

Requests  to  be  relieved  from  the  physical  education  re- 
quirements for  reasons  other  than  those  set  forth  above  must; 
be  made  by  written  petition  to  the  faculty  concerned.  Such 
requests,  based  on  physical  incompetency,  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  written  recommendation  from  the  physician  on 
the  Board  of  Review. 

Physical  Education  for  Men 

Physical  Education  la:  Consists  of  a  definite  "day's  or-; 
der"  of  exercises,  supplemented  by  light  apparatus  work  and 
indoor  and  outdoor  games.      Professor  Soutar. 

Physical  Education  2b.  A  continuation  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation 1.      Professor  Soutar. 

Physical  Education  3a.  Heavy  Apparatus  Work:  El- 
ective for  sophomores  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  or! 
for  those  students  who  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  work; 
may  be  taken  by  special  permission  of  the  director.  Profes- 
sor Soutar. 

Physical  Education  4b.  A  continuation  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation 3.      Professor  Soutar. 

Physical  Education  9a.  Corrective  and  Medical  Gymnas- 
tics: Open  to  students  physically  incapable  of  taking  Physi- 
cal Education  1  and  2.  Elective  for  all  students  in  the  College! 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.     Professor  Soutar. 

Physical  Education  10b.  A  continuation  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation 9.      Professor  Soutar. 

Physical  Education  7a.  Athletics:  Football,  basketball, 
cross-country,  gymnastics,  and  tennis.  Elective  for  students 
who  are  physically  competent.  Assistant  Professor  Owen, 
Professor  Soutar. 

Physical  Education  8b.  A  continuation  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation 7.      Basketball,  gymnastics,  tennis,  baseball,  and  track. 
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Elective  for  students  who  are  physically  competent.  Assistant 
Professor  Owen,  Profesor  Soutar. 

Physical  Education  for  Women 
Physical  Education  51a.      Consists  of  tactics,  calisthenics, 
ight  apparatus  work,  games,  and  folk  dances.      Required  of 
•eshmen.     Miss  James. 

Physical  Education  52b.     A  continuation  of  Physical  Edu- 
ition  51.      Required  of  freshmen.      Miss  James. 

Physical  Education  53a.      Tactics,  calisthenics,  heavy  ap- 
>aratus  work,  games,  esthetic  dancing.      Elective  for  students 
'who  have  completed  Physical  Education  51  and  52.    Miss  James. 

Physical  Education  54b.  A  continuation  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation 53.     Miss  James. 

Physical  Education  57a.  Corrective  and  Medical  Gymnas- 
tics: Open  to  students  physically  incapable  of  taking  Phy- 
sical Education  51  and  52.     Miss  James. 

Physical  Education  58b.  A  continuation  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation 57.      Miss  James. 

Physical  Education  59a.  Fencing:  Open  to  students  who 
have  com.pleted  Physical  Education  51  and  52,  or  by  special 
permission  of  the  director.      Miss  James. 

Physical  Education  60b.  Folk  Dancing:  Open  to  students 
of  both  sexes.    Aliss  James. 
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I  IN  MEMORIAM 

The  following  members  of  the  faculty  and  student 
I    body  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  g9ve  their  lives  for 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  democracy  v^hile  in  service  in 
;    the  World  War: 

Members  of  the  Faculty 
Meade  Frierson,  Jr.,  Captain,  Infantry.    Formerly  In- 
structor in  English  at  the  university.    Killed  in  action  in 
France,  August  29,  1918. 

Robert  Lord  Hull,  Major,  Medical  Corps.  Associate 
I    Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery.    Died  of  influenza  at 
i    San  Francisco,  Califorina.  in  October,  1918.  | 
!  Frank  Bruner  Sorgatz,  Captain,  Medical  Corps.    As-  j 

sistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Pathology.  Died  of  Influenza  | 
at  Fort  Bliss,  El  Paso,  Texas,  October  5,  1918.  | 

Alumni  and  Students  I 
Henry   Grady  Adams,   Lieutenant,    Medical    Corps,  j 
M.  D.  1915.     Contracted    spinal    meningitis    while  sta- 
j    tioned  in  the  advance  posts,  and  died  September  25,  1918. 
i  Robert  E.  Alexander,  Class  of  1914.    Killed  in  action 

i    in  the  battle  of  St.  Mihiel,  September  13,  1918. 

Fred  L.  Allen,  Sergeant.  Chemical  and  Flame  Ser-  \ 
vice.  B.  A.  1908.  Was  badly  gassed  October  2,  1918,  and 
died  from  the  effects  of  the  poison  on  October  15.  Was 
awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre  in  June,  1918,  for  successfully 
carrying  out  the  first  American  gas  projector  attack; 
received  citations  for  bravery  from  General  Pershing  and 
j  the  French  Government  and  was  recommended  for  a 
!    commission  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

1  George  R.  Anderson,  First  Lieutenant.    Class  of  1916.  \ 

Killed  in  action  in  the  battle  of  Chateau  Thierry,  July  22,  j 
1918. 

(  James  D.  Avery,  Class  of  1922.    Died  of  influenza 

I    on  December  9,  1918,  while  a  member  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  j 

unit  at  the  university.  | 
Dick  Bland  Breeding,    Lieutenant.     Class    of  1916. 

Killed  in  action  in  the  battle  of  Chateau  Thierry,  July  29. 

1918. 

Edward   Hardin   Davis,   Sergeant.     Class    of  1918. 
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Died  foflowing  operation  August  IS,  1918.  Was  recom- 
mended for  a  commission  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Walter  W.  Drew,  Lieutenant.  Class  of  1918.  Killed  in 
action  in  the  Argonne,  August  9,  1918,  while  leading  his 
company.    Was  awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre  with  palms. 

Eloisc  Eagleton,  Nurse.  B.  A.  1914;  M.  A.  1918. 
Died  of  influenza  at  Camp  MacArthur,  Waco,  Texas, 
October  19,  1918. 

Wesley  F.  Grube,  Corporal,  Engineer's  Corps.  B.  A. 
1916.  Killed  in  action  near  Cunel,  France,  October  14, 
1918. 

Louis  H.  Isle,  Corporal,  Air  Service.  Class  of  1919. 
Died  while  on  w^y  home  from  Camp  Lee,  Virginia,  to 
be  discharged,  March  14,  1918. 

Benjamin  G.  Jones,  First  Lieutenant,  Medical  Corps. 
M.  D.  1917.  Died  of  influenza  at  Camp  Stuart,  Virginia, 
October  17,  1918. 

John  M.  Kates,  Lieutenant  Commander,  U.  S.  Navy. 
Class  of  1912.  Died  of  influenza  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Aca- 
demy, Annapolis,  January  8,  1919. 

Lonnie  L.  Lyon,  Class  of  1920.  Died  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  the  battle  of  the  Argonne  Woods,  November 
20,  1918. 

Samuel  J.  McAdama.  Class  of  1922.  Killed  in  action 
in  the  Argonne  Forest,  October  8,  1918. 

Charles  B.  Milam.  Class  of  1915.  Killed  in  action  in 
the  Argonne  offensive,  October  24,  1918. 

Charles  Sterling  Price,  Second  Lieutenant,  Air  Ser- 
vice. B.  A,  1918.  Killed  in  airplane  accident,  Ellington 
Field,  Texas,  February  23,  1919. 

Arnold  Rasmussen,  Private,  Infantry.  Class  of  1920. 
Killed  in  action  near  Cunel,  France,  October  29,  1918. 

Wakefield  Revelle,  Air  Service.  Class  of  1918.  Killed 
in  accident  in  Paris,  December  1,  1918. 

Homer  Stocking,  Sergeant,  Infantry.  Class  of  1918. 
Died  of  influenza-pneumonia,  Camp  Travis,  Texas, 
October  15,  1918. 

Louis  B.  Sutherland.  Class  of  1920.  Died  of  influenza 
on  November  4,  1918,  while  a  member  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 
at  the  university. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY'S  PART  IN  THE  WAR 

The  following  statement,  taken  substantially  from  the 
Victory  Sooner,  sets  forth  the  various  activities  of  the  univer- 
sity in  connection  with  the  World  War. 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  engaged  in  war  activities 
along  nine  distinct  lines.    These  were: 

Furnishing  man-power  for  the  army. 

Maintaining  a  Student  Army  Trainmg  Corps  on  campus. 

Maintaining  vocational  training  unit  on  campus. 

Maintaining  Oklahoma  food  administration  for  nine  months. 

Furnishing  war  lecturers  and  material  for  war  speakers. 

Lending  members  of  faculty  to  government  for  special  war 
work. 

Training  medical  officers  in  orthopedic  surgery. 
Offering  special  courses  to  prepare  students  for  military 
service. 

Keeping  up  the  morale  of  the  people  through  current  events 
study  contests. 

The  most  tangible  results  were  obtained,  of  course,  from 
the  first  of  these.  When  the  armistice  was  signed,  the  uni- 
versity service  flags  contained  2,304  stars  representing  about 
thirty  faculty  members,  501  alumni  and  1,773,  students  and  for- 
mer students  in  military,  naval  and  marine  corps  service. 

Immediately  after  war  was  declared,  military  training  was 
oflFered  to  students  of  the  university.  By  the  fall  of  1917,  six 
companies,  containing  490  students,  were  drilling  three  days  a 
week  on  the  campus  and  giving  the  university  a  real  military 
aspect.  Units  of  the  engineers'  reserve  corps  with  thirty  mem- 
bers, and  of  the  medical  reserve  corps  with  forty  members  were 
organized  among  the  students  in  those  departments. 

Military  training  was  continued  throughout  that  year  and  in 
the  summer  term  of  1918.  In  October,  1918,  the  Students' 
Army  Training  Corps  was  established,  and  the  university  be- 
came a  military  camp  with  sentries  patrolling  the  campus. 
More  than  1,300  students  were  enrolled  in  the  S.  A.  T.  C,  with 
a  score  of  regular  army  officers  in  charge.  A  naval  reserve 
unit  also  was  established  with  eighty  enlisted  men. 

The  vocational  training  unit  was  established  at  the  uni- 
versity in  June,  1918.  Four  hundred  and  sixty  men,  in  three 
units,  were  trained  here  as  wireless  operators,  automobile 
mechanics,  or  surveyors. 

Military  training  also  was  given  to  110  students  who  were 
not  members  of  any  of  the  military  organizations.    Most  of 
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these  were  students  who  were  too  young  to  enter  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 

President  Stratton  D.  Brooks  was  Food  Administrator  for 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  from  July,  1917,  until  April  22,  1918, 
when  university  duties  compelled  him  to  give  up  the  work.  At 
that  time  the  food  administration  employed  twenty  steno- 
graphers, and  clerical  helpers.  Doctor  Brooks  was  also  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Council  of  Defense. 

Various  members  of  the  faculty  were  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  government  for  lecturing  over  the  state  on  war  topics 
or  to  the  soldiers  at  Fort  Sill  and  Camp  Doniphan.  A  series 
of  six  special  lectures  on  "Why  the  United  States  is  in  the 
War"  and  aims  of  the  war  was  given  at  Camp  Doniphan.  In 
addition,  the  extension  division  provided  speaking  material  to 
scores  of  other  war  speakers  in  the  state. 

Instructors  were  sent  from  the  university  to  army  camps 
to  teach  French,  a  number  of  faculty  members  and  alumni  en- 
tered the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Red  Cross  service,  and  members  of 
the  faculty  were  borrowed  by  the  government  for  service  with 
the  federal  trade  commission,  United  States  bureau  of  stand- 
ards, United  States  naval  academy,  and  in  various  capacities 
with  the  war  department.  Members  of  the  faculty  took  active 
parts  in  the  local  Liberty  Bond  drives,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  campaigns, 
and  in  the  work  of  the  County  Council  of  Defense,  Red  Cross, 
and  other  war  activities. 

The  engineering-  college  offered  special  courses  in  radio 
engineering  and  wireless  operating,  gas  engine  work,  military 
topography,  and  oxyacetylene  welding  for  students  who  ex- 
pected to  enter  military  service. 

In  the  schools  for  social  service  and  public  and  private 
business  and  in  the  departments  of  history  and  government, 
courses  were  adapted  to  teaching  students  the  causes  of  the 
war  and  something  about  conditions  in  Europe. 

For  women,  courses  were  given  in  food  conservation,  fun- 
damentals of  food  and  nutrition  in  relation  to  the  war,  nursing, 
first  aid,  and  Red  Cross  work. 

Food  production  was  furthered  through  courses  in  the  de- 
partment of  agricultural  education  dealing  with  school  garden- 
ing, high  school  agriculture,  farm  animals  and  the  like. 

Courses  were  offered  in  stenography  and  shorthand  to  train 
women  who  expected  to  replace  men  entering  the  service. 

The  extension  division  gave  aid  to  5,000  citizens  of  the  state 
through  the  "Current  Events"  studies,  on  the  causes  of  the 
war  and  a  brief  history  of  the  war.    Hundreds  of  soldiers  in 
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army  camps  studied  French,  mathematics,  and  other  courses 
through  the  correspondence  study  department,  in  fitting  them- 
selves for  commissions. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  activities  of  the  university  fac- 
ulty members  and  students  may  be  included  subscriptions  of 
$50,000  for  liberty  bonds,  donations  of  $20,000  to  Red  Cross, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  other  war  campaigns,  and  active  work  by 
members  of  the  faculty  in  the  Cleveland  County  Council  of 
Defense. 

Wives  of  faculty  members  and  women  students  did  their 
share  in  home  service,  in  preparation  of  surgical  dressings,  in 
knitting  and  sewing  for  the  Red  Cross. 
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Method  of  Enrollment 

The  plan  of  registration  in  effect  at  the  university  requires 
each  student  to  make  out  his  own  enrollment.  Careful  study 
of  the  catalog  and  reference  to  the  semester  program  will 
enable  the  student  to  enroll  himself  properly.  Any  student 
desiring  assistance  in  making  a  proper  selection  of  studies  may 
secure  it  from  his  official  adviser  (freshmen  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  should  consult  the  dean  and  not  the 
freshman  advisers);  but  neither  the  adviser  nor  the  university 
assumes  any  responsibility  whatever  for  seeing  that  the  stu- 
dent arranges  his  work  so  that  he  can  complete  the  require- 
ments for  graduation. 

How  to  Enroll 

1.  New  students  should  bring  with  them  official  state- 
ments of  all  their  preparatory  and  advanced  credits.  They 
should  first  secure  a  certificate  of  admission  from  the  registrar 
or  from  the  Committee  on  Admission.  Applicants  for  ad- 
mission who  seek  advanced  standing  for  work  done  in  normal 
schools,  colleges,  universities,  or  professional  schools  should 
consult  the  dean  of  the  school  they  desire  to  enter,  except  that 
those  expecting  to  enter  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
should  see  Professor  Gittinger.  (For  full  information  see 
"Admission.") 

2.  A  "Registration  Card"  should  be  obtained  at  the 
registry  office. 

3.  ,  On  the  "Registration  Card"  the  subjects  desired  should 
be  listed.  Conflicts  between  classes  must  be  avoided,  and 
the  regulations  of  the  school  or  college  in  which  the  student 
enrolls  must  be  complied  with  as  well  as  the  requirements 
for  graduation.  No  credit  is  given  for  courses  not  properly 
elected. 

4.  The  following  regulations  govern  all  students.  For 
additional   information   the   student   should   refer   to   the  de- 
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scription  of  work  in  the  school  or  college  in  which  he  de- 
sires to  enroll. 

a.  No  student  is  permitted  to  enroll  for  an  excessive 
amount  of  work.  The  limit  of  hours  is  at  the  discretion 
of  the  faculty,  of  the  school  or  college  in  which  the  student 
is  enrolled. 

b.  Except  for  extraordinary  cause  students  enrolled  in 
schools  which  have  a  prescribed  course,  such  as  law,  medicine, 
pharmacy,  and  engineering,  will  not  be  permitted  to  vary 
from  the  regular  schedule  of  work.  Students  desiring  to 
take  irregular  courses  must  secure  the  approval  of  the  dean  to 
the  "Registration  Card." 

c.  Prescribed  subjects  must  be  chosen  in  preference  to 
electives. 

d.  Courses,  the  equivalent  of  which  have  been  credited 
for  entrance,  may  not  be  elected  for  college  credit. 

e.  Men  students  are  required  to  take  military  training 
and  women  students  are  required  to  take  physical  education 
during  the  first  two  years  at  the  university.  For  full  in- 
formation see  "Military  Science"  and  "Physical  Education." 

f.  All  men  students  not  taking  military  training  are  requir- 
ed to  take  the  prescribed  work  in  physical  education  during  the 
first  two  years.  This  does  not  apply,  however,  to  students  en- 
tering with  at  least  two  year's  work  of  college  rank,  accept- 
ed in  full  by  the  university.  For  a  sufficient  reason  the  fac- 
ulty may  excuse  a  student  from  complying  with  the  physical 
education  requirement  in  whole  or  in  part.  Students  desiring  to 
be  excused  must  file  a  petition  and  have  it  approved  by  the  fac- 
ulty concerned.  Students  enrolled  in  courses  in  physical  educa- 
tion may  be  excused  from  gymnasium  work  by  the  director  of 
physical  education  while  engaged  in  systematic  participation  in 
athletic  sports  under  the  supervision  of  the  athletic  director  or 
coach. 

g.  No  beginning  work  in  a  foreign  language  is  credited 
toward  a  degree,  or  toward  the  removal  of  entrance  condi- 
tions, unless  carried  satisfactorily  through  both  semesters. 

h.  Students  enrolling  in  classes  which  are  given  in  more 
than  one  section  should  put  on  the  "Registration  Card"  simply 
the  course  number.  The  assignment  to  a  section  will  be 
made  by  the  registrar.  The  students'  preference  of  sections 
may  be  indicated  on  a  card  provided  for  that  purpose  and 
will  be  followed  as  closely  as  possible. 

i.  A  student  failing  in  a  subject  required  for  graduation 
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must,  if  possible,  take  it  again  the  nex<  time  it  is  given. 

j.  Special  privileges  may  be  obtained  only  from  the 
dean. 

5.  After  the  "Registration  Card"  has  been  filled  out,  it 
must  be  taken  to  the  registry  office  for  the  signature  of  the 
registrar.  If  the  choice  of  subjects  is  not  regular,  the  regis- 
trar will  notify  the  student  either  to  make  such  changes  as 
are  necessary  or  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  dean. 

6.  After  the  signature  of  the  registrar  has  been  secured, 
the  student  w^ill  file  the  card  with  the  financial  clerk  and 
pay  the  prescribed  fees.  The  enrollment  is  not  complete  un- 
til this  is  done. 

7.  After  the  card  has  been  filed  with  the  financial  clerk, 
changes  in  courses  or  changes  in  sections  can  be  made  only 
on  cards  furnished  by  the  registry  office. 

8.  Instructors  will  not  admit  a  student  to  any  class  in 
which  he  is  not  regularly  enrolled,  nor  will  credit  be  given 
for  a  subject  pursued  without  registration. 

9.  Late  registration  should  be  avoided.  Students  may 
not  enroll  for  a  full  course  at  a  late  date. 

10.  No  student  will  be  allowed  to  change  from  one  col- 
lege or  school  to  another  without  the  written  certificate  of 
honorable  dismissal  from  the  dean  of  the  school  last  at- 
tended, and  such  change  will  not  be  granted  later  than  two 
weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  semester. 

11.  Work  may  be  taken  in  more  than  one  school,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  deans  concerned. 

Advisers  About  Enrollment 
New  students,  freshmen,  and  unclassified  students  wish- 
ing advice  before  filling  out  the  "Registration  Card"  should  con- 
fer with  the  dean  of  the  school  or  college  in  which  they  desire 
to  register;  all  other  students  may  secure  advice  from  their 
major  professors  (in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences)  or 
their  director  (in  the  College  of  Engineering),  or  from  the 
dean  of  their  school  or  college. 

When  to  Enroll 

It  is  urged  that  every  student,  old  or  new,  complete  his 
enrollment  either  in  person  or  by  mail  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  semester.  This  may  be  done  at  any  time  after  the 
semester  program  is  issued.  Fees  need  not  be  paid,  however, 
till  the  Saturday  preceding  the  opening  of  the  session,  as 
indicated  below.      There  is  no  penalty  whatever  for  failure 
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to  complete  the  registration  after  application  has  been  made. 

1.  New  students  and  those  not  in  attendance  during  the 
session  previous  to  the  one  in  which  they  desire  to  enroll  may 

complete  their  enrollment  at  any  time  before  the  opening  of 
the  semester,  or  on  the  days  set  apart  for  registration  at  the 
beginning  of  the  semester.  All  deans,  directors,  and  major 
professors  will  be  in  their  offices  during  these  days  to  assist 
new  students  with  their  enrollment. 

2.  Students  attending  the  university  during  the  first  sem- 
ester of  the  school  year  must  complete  their  enrollment  for 
the  following  session,  including  payment  of  fees  and  deposits, 
before  the  Saturday  noon  preceding  the  close  of  the  first  sem- 
ester. Students  failing  to  do  this  may  not  enroll  until  af- 
ter the  two  regular  registration  days  and  may  enroll  then 
only  upon  payment  of  the  fee  for  late  registration. 

3.  Students  attending  the  university  during  the  second 
semester  or  the  summer  session,  who  expect  to  return  in  the 
fall,  must  file  their  registration  cards  with  the  registrar  be- 
fore the  Saturday  noon  preceding  the  close  of  the  semester 
or  the  summer  session.  Students  failing  to  do  this  may 
enroll  later  upon  payment  of  the  fee  for  late  registration. 
The  payment  of  fees  for  the  fall  semester  must  be  made  not 
later  than  the  Saturday  noon  preceding  the  opening  of  school. 

4.  A  change  in  any  registration  card  submitted  for  the 
first  semester  may  be  made  without  payment  of  the  $1.00 
fee  for  extra  clerical  labor,  only  as  provided  in  "a"  and  "b" 
below: 

a.  By  sending  written  notice  to  the  registrar  stating  what 
change  or  changes  are  desired,  either  when  the  fees  are  paid  to 
the  financial  clerk,  or  before  that  time.  The  registrar  will 
then  make  such  change,  if  possible. 

b.  By  sending  written  notice  either  when  the  fees  are 
paid  to  the  financial  clerk,  or  before  that  time,  stating  that 
privilege  to  make  a  change  in  the  registration  card,  before  the 
first  class  day  of  the  semester,  is  desired.  In  such  a  case 
the  fees  will  be  marked  paid  and  the  registration  card  will 
be  held  in  the  registry  office;  but  if  the  student  fails  to  ap- 
pear to  make  the  desired  change  before  the  opening  of  the 
semester,  such  failure  to  appear  will  be  considered  as  an  ap- 
proval of  the  list  of  studies  as  it  was  first  submitted. 

Fee  for  Late  Registration 

Any  student  enrolling  after  the  close  of  the  regular  regis- 
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tration  period  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  $2.00  for  extra 
clerical  labor. 

Change  of  Studies 

After  a  student  has  completed  his  registration  by  pay- 
ment of  his  fees,  no  change  of  studies  will  be  permitted  except 
for  extraordinary  reasons,  and  then  only  upon  the  approval 
of  the  dean  and  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  $1.00  for  extra  cleri- 
cal labor.  Blanks  for  such  change  may  be  secured  at  the 
registry  office  and  must  be  filed  with  the  financial  clerk  in 
the  same  m^anner  as  the  original  study  card.  Membership  in  the 
class  does  not  cease  until  the  card  is  filed  with  the  financial 
clerk. 

Dropping  a  Subject 

A  student  desiring  to  drop  a  subject  must  secure  the  prop- 
er blank  at  the  registry  office,  have  it  approved  by  the 
dean,  and  file  it  with  the  financial  clerk,  paying  a  fee  of  $1.00 
for  extra  clerical  labor.  The  student  should  not  drop  out 
of  class  until  this  is  done. 

Withdrawal 

Permission  to  withdraw  from  the  university  before  the 
close  of  the  semester  should  be  secured  from  the  dean  and 
filed  with  the  financial  clerk.  Otherwise  a  certificate  of  hon- 
orable withdrawal  or  a  refund  of  deposits  will  not  be  granted, 
and  the  student  will  receive  a  mark  of  failure  in  all  courses. 

Absence  from  Recitations 

To  pursue  work  properly  in  the  university,  a  student 
should  be  present  at  each  meeting  of  the  class.  If  he  is  ob- 
liged to  be  absent  from  any  recitation,  lecture  or  laboratory 
on  account  of  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  he  should 
report  promptly  to  the  instructor  the  reason  for  the  absence. 
This  report  is  merely  for  the  instructor's  information  and  does 
not  serve  as  an  excuse  for  the  absence.  Violation  of  the 
absence  rules  subjects  the  student  to  such  penalties  as  are 
imposed  at  the  discretion  of  the  separate  faculties. 

This  penalty  consists,  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  Engineering  and  in  the  Schools  of  Pharmacy  and  Fine 
Arts,  of  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  credit  granted  for  the 
semester  or  an  addition  to  the  requirements  for  graduation. 
The  penalties  in  the  Schools  of  Law  and  Medicine  are  such 
as  may  be  imposed  by  the  faculties  of  those  schools. 
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Examinations 

An  examination  at  the  end  of  each  semester  closes  the 
work  to  that  point. 

Reports  to  Parents  and  Guardians 

As  soon  after  the  close  of  the  semester  as  all  the  grades  '  ! 
are  reported  to  the  registrar,  duplicate  reports  of  the  stu- 
dent's class  standing  will  be  made  cut,  one  copy  of  which 
will  be  mailed  to  the  student's  parent  or  guardian,  and  the 
other  copy  handed  or  mailed  to  the  student  upon  request. 

Passing  Grades 

Student's  grades  in  all  courses  are  filed  with  the  registrar  • 
and  the  records  in  his  office  are  the  official  records  of  the  uni- 
versity.      The  passing  grades  used  are:  A,  A  minus,  B,  B  I 
minus,  C,  C  minus.     A  is  the  highest  passing  mark;  C  minus, 
the  lowest.  | 

Conditions  and  Failures 

A  student  who  fails  to  complete  the  work  of  any  course  ■ 
will  receive  a  mark  of  F,  D,  or  I.  F  means  failure.  D  and 
I  both  mean  conditioned.  D  means  conditioned  because  of  ' 
poor  quality  of  work  for  which  no  credit  is  granted  except  ( 
upon  reexamination  and  no  grade  higher  than  a  C  can  be  given.  ; 
I  means  that  a  good  student  with  a  class  standing  of  C  minus,  ' 
or  better,  has  failed  to  complete  some  small  portion  of  his  ' 
assigned  work.  Instructors  giving  an  I  must  state  upon  ; 
the  reverse  side  of  the  report  card  the  portion  of  the  work 
incomplete. 

Conditions  of  D  or  I  must  be  removed  within  a  year  if 
credit  for  the  work  is  desired.  A  mark  of  F  is  recorded  for 
all  D's  not  removed  within  this  time. 

A  student  who  has  failed  in  a  required  subject,  must  if 
possible,  register  for  it  again  the  first  time  it  is  given.  A  stu- 
dent failing  in  any  course  cannot  receive  credit  for  it  until 
it  has  been  taken  again  in  class. 

Excessive  Failures 

Students  receiving  a  mark  of  failure  or  condition  in  more 
than  one-third  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  enrolled  in  any 
semester  forfeit  their  connection  with  the  university.  It  is 
within  the  discretion  of  the  faculty  to  reinstate  such  stu- 
dents on  petition.  In  applying  this  rule,  marks  of  I  are 
not  counted. 
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FEES  AND  DEPOSITS 

Tuition  is  free  in  all  departments  of  the  university  to  resi- 
dents of  Oklahoma.  Non-resident  students  are  required  to 
pay  tuition.  Students  taking  private  lessons  in  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts  must  pay  the  prescribed  fees.  All  students  will 
be  held  re-sponsible  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  equipment  and 
instruments,  and  no  credit  will  be  granted  or  grades  re- 
ported to  students  neglecting  to  pay  the  actual  cost  of  such 
loss  or  damage,  nor  will  honorable  dismissal  be  granted  such 
students. 

In  all  laboratory  courses  students  must  pay  the  actual 
cost  of  material  used.  In  some  courses  a  fixed  charge 
based  upon  the  estimated  cost  of  material  is  made  and  must 
be  paid  before  beginning  the  work.  In  most  laboratory 
courses  a  laboratory  coupon  card  must  be  purchased  by  the 
student  for  each  course  and  deposited  with  the  instructor. 
From  this  card  the  cost  of  materials  issued  to  the  student 
will  be  taken  at  the  time  of  issue.  Such  additional  coupon 
cards  as  may  be  necessary  must  be  purchased  from  time  to 
time.  Any  unused  portion  of  such  laboratory  cards  will  be 
refunded  in  cash  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  when  the  stu- 
dent leaves  the  university,  provided  he  notifies  the  financial 
clerk  at  the  time  of  departure  that  he  must  withdraw;  but  no 
such  refund  will  be  made  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
July  1. 

In  the  following  courses  laboratory  coupon  cards  must 
be  purchased.  The  cost  of  these  courses  will  vary  for  dif- 
ferent students,  but  will  be  approximately  as  follows: 


Anatomy  5^  6,  each   $15.00 

Art  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  43,  44,  48,  49,  62,  each   5.00 

Art  31,  32,  each   .50 

Art  33    1.00 

Bacteriology  1,  2,  3,  6,  101,  102,  103,  each   5.00 

Bacteriology  4    10.00 

Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  53,  101,  102,  103,  105,  107,  122,  123, 
125,  126,  127,  134,  137,  142,  143,  144,  145,  152,  155,  172,  173, 

176,  178,  179,  212,  221,  250,  251,  252,  each  10.00 

Chemistry  128,  143,  each    15.00 

Civil  Engineering  53   1.50 

Domestic  Science  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  23,  each   2.00 

Embryology   1   3.00 

Geology  102,  103,  each   3.00 

Histology  1,  2,  each   5.00 
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Manual  Training  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  each   5.00 

Materia    Medica   5   1.00 

♦Military  Training   10.00 

Pathology  7   3.00 

Pathology  8,  102,  103,  each   5.00 

Pharmacology  1   3.00 

Pharmacy  7,  8,  9,  each  1   5.00 

Pharmacy  2,  3,  each   10.00 

Pharmacy  6   1.00  ' 

Physiology  1,  2,  each    3.00 

Physiology  8   5.00 

Shop  1,  3,  4,  5,  each  ,   3.00  i 

Shop  2  '   2.00 

Surgery   11    6.00  i 

Zoology  1,  2.  3,  100,  102,  103,  105,  106,  107,  200,  201,  each..    3.00  ' 
The  fixed  charges  are  as  follows:  ' 

Graduation  fee  for  master's  degree   10.00 

^Clerical  fee  for  late  registration   2.00 

Clerical  fee  for  re-enrollment  after  withdrawal   2.00 

Clerical  fee  for  each  ''change  of  studies"  card   1.00 

fLibrary  deposit    3.00  ■ 

§Student  enterprise  ticket    5.00  i 

School  of  Medicine,  third  year  laboratory  10.00 

School  of  Medicine,  fourth  year  laboratory  10.00 

Hospital  fee  (Oklahoma  City),  each  hospital   5.00 

Students  in  School  of  Law,  mimeograph  notes   1.00 

Junior  Electrical  Engineer   1.00 

Senior  Electrical  Engineer   1.00 


*Of  this  amount  $8.00  will  be  refunded,  less  any  fine  for  damage,  loss  or 
misuse    of    material,    at    the    close    of    the    school    year,    or    sooner  if 
the  student,  v/ithdraws  from  the  university. 

JStudents  who  do  not  complete  their  enrollment  by  the  time  the  first 
classes  meet  each  semester  will  be  charged  a  fee  of  $2.00  for  extra  clerical 
labor. 

tEach  student  is  required  to  pay  $3.00  as  a  library  deposit.  At  the 
close  of  the  school  year,  or  sooner,  if  the  student  withdraws  from  the  uni- 
versity, two  dollars  of  this  deposit  less  any  fines  for  breaking  library  rules 
or  misusing  books  will  be  refunded. 

§The  fee  of  $5.00  for  a  student  enterprise  ticket  will  be  collected  from 
each  student  by  the  financial  clerk  of  the  university  as  agent  for  the  Stu- 
dent Association.  This  ticket  entitles  the  student  to  admission  to  lecture 
course  numbers  and  to  debating,  athletic,  musical,  oratorical,  dramatic, 
and  other  general  university  affairs.  The  payment  of  this  fee  is  not  com- 
pulsory but  it  is  expected  that  each  student  will  purchase  the  ticket  because 
of  the  many  advantages  accruing  therefrom,  and  because  it  is  necessary  that 
every  student  buj-  one  in  order  to  make  this  plan  of  supporting  student  af- 
fairs a  success.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  loyalty  of  the  students 
toward  the  general  interest  of  the  university  will  be  such  that  there  will 
be  no  requests  for  exemi)tion  from  this  payment. 
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Botany  1,  2,  each   1.50 

Botany  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  101,  106,  107,  each   1.00 

Botany  102,  200,  each    2.00 

Botany  104,  105,  each    3.00 

Business  5    1.00 

Business  7    .50 

Economics  22,  103,  107,  114,  115,  116,  each   1.00 

Education  105    .50 

Electrical  Engineering  53,  54,  each   1.00 

Alateria  Medica  4,  7,  each   1.00 

Materia  Medica  6   .25 

Mechanical  Engineering  3   .50 

Mechanical  Engineering  161,  162,  each   .75 

Pharmacy  1    1.00 

Physics  1,  2,  51,  52,  61,  each   2.00 

Physics  65,  161,  each   6.00 

Physics  71,  103,  105,  107,  each   3.00 

Physics  109,  171,  per  cerdit  hour    3.00 

Physics  151   12.00 

Psychology  101,  102,  103,  each   1.00 

Typewriting   .50 


Fine  Arts  Fees 

Tuition  is  free  in  all  class  work  offered  in  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts.  For  individual  lessons  the  university  collects  fees 
as  follows: 

For  preparatory  music,  piano,  violin,  or  violoncello,  two 
thirty-minute  lessons  a  week,  $25.00  a  semester. 

For  applied  music  in  piano,  voice,  violin,  or  violoncello. 
Groups  I,  II,  III,  IV,  two  thirty-minute  lessons  a  week,  $25.00 
a  semester. 

For  instruction  in  band  and  orchestra  instruments,  two 
thirty-minute  lessons  a  week,  $25.00  a  semester. 

For  courses  in  expression,  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth 
year,  two  thirty-minute  lessons  a  week,  $25.00  a  semester. 

For  instruction  in  harp,  two  thirty-minute  lessons  a  week, 
$25.00  a  semester. 

Tuition  in  art  is  free  to  students  whose  admission  credits 
are  complete;  for  those  who  are  deficient  in  admission  cred- 
its the  fee  is  $25.00  a  semester. 

For  one  lesson  a  week  in  any  of  the  above  subjects  the 
rate  is  $15.00  a  semester. 

Fees  are  payable  strictly  in  advance  and  no  lessons  will 
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be  given  until  a  receipt  from  the  financial  clerk  is  presented 
to  the  instructor. 

Fees  are  not  refunded  except  to  those  students  who  for 
unavoidable  cause,  take  less  than  one-half  of  the  assigned 
work  in  the  semester,  in  which  case  one-half  of  the  fee  will  be 
refunded. 

Students  absent  from  more  than  one-third  of  the  lessons 
for  which  they  are  enrolled  in  applied  music  or  expression 
will  be  dropped  and  no  fees  will  be  refunded. 

In  the  courses  in  drawing,  painting,  and  domestic  art,  stu- 
dents must  pay  for  their  own  material  and  models. 

Non-Resident  Tuition  Fees 

All  students  who  are  not  residents  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa at  the  time  of  registration  will  be  charged  tuition  at  the 
same  rate  that  would  be  charged  a  resident  of  Oklahoma  tak- 
ing the  same  courses  in  the  state  university  of  the  state  in 
which  said  candidate  is  a  ,  resident  said  amount  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  amount  required  for  tuition  fees,  incidental,  and 
residential  fees,  of  whatever  name  or  nature,  except  library 
and  laboratory  fees.  The  amount  of  fee  may  be  ascertained 
from  the  financial  clerk. 

Refunds 

Students  withdrawing  prior  to  November  1  in  the  first 
semester  or  prior  to  April  1  in  the  second  semester  will  re- 
ceive a  rebate  of  one-half  the  non-resident  tuition  fee  for 
that  semester;  students  enrolling  after  November  15  or  April 
15  will  pay  one-half  the  tuition  fee  indicated. 

No  refund  will  be  made  tp  any  student  expelled,  suspend- 
ed, or  requested  to  withdraw  on  account  of  conduct  or  poor 
scholarship. 

Residence 

The  burden  of  registering  under  proper  residence  is  placed 
upon  the  student;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  each  student  at  matri- 
culation and  each  subsequent  registration,  if  there  be  any  pos- 
sible question  of  his  right  to  residence  in  Oklahoma  under 
the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  to  raise  the  question  with 
the  university  and  have  the  question  passed  upon  and  settled 
previous  to  registration. 
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GENERAL   REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  work  of  the  several  undergraduate  schools  and  col- 
leges of  the  university  is  planned  to  follow  the  completion  of 
at  least  four  years'  preparation  in  an  acceptable  high  school, 
or  the  equivalent,  except  as  provided  for  in  the  two-year  plan 
1    of  work  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  in  the  School  for 
I    Nurses.      The  School  of  Medicine  requires  in  addition  two 
years  of  college  work.      Beginning  in  1921  the  School  of  Law 
I    will  require  one  year  of  college  credit  for  admission  of  regu- 
lar students. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, the  College  of  Engineering,  and  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  for  admission 
to  the  School  of  Pharmacy  and  School  of  Nurses,  applicants 
I  must  be  at  least  seventeen,  and  to  the  School  of  Law  and 
!  the  School  of  Medicine,  at  least  eighteen.  No  age  limit  is 
set  for  admission  as  an  unclassified,  or  as  a  preparatory  stu- 
dent in  music  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  university  is  open  on  equal  terms  to  both  sexes. 

Officially  appointed  delegates  from  the  various  state 
schools  and  denominational  colleges  of  Oklahoma  met  Decem- 
ber 1,  1916,  and  adopted  an  agreement  which  binds  all  the  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  in  the  state  to  give  admission 
credit  to  students  from  unaccredited  high  schools  and  academ- 
ies in  Oklahoma  only  after  thorough  written  examination. 
The  same  regulation  applies  to  giving  credit  in  unaccredited 
subjects  from  schools  that  are  partly  or  fully  accredited. 

Admission  may  be  either  by  examination  or  by  certifi- 
cate, or  by  both,  and  may  be  to  freshman,  to  unclassified,  or 
to  advanced  standing. 

ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE 

Applicants  may  be  admitted  without  examination  on  pre- 
sentation of  properly  indorsed  certificates  from  affiliated  schools, 
or  on  credentials  from  other  schools  of  recognized  standing. 

All  applicants  for  admission  should  file  their  certificates 
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with  the  registrar  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  opening  of 
school.  If  the  applicant  has  not  filed  his  certificate  by  this 
time,  he  must  present  it  in  person  on  one  of  the  days  set 
apart  for  registration. 

ADMISSION  BY  EXAMINATION 

The  Committee  on  Entrance  Examinations  will  conduct  ex- 
aminations at  the  university  on  Saturday  and  Monday  preced- 
ing Commencement  in  June;  on  Thursday  and  Friday  of  the 
week  of  registration  in  September;  and  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day preceding  the  beginning  of  class  work  of  the  second 
semester,  in  such  subjects  as  are  called  for  one  week  before 
the  date  set  for  the  beginning  of  the  examinations.  All  ap- 
plicants who  do  not  hold  certificates  of  admission  should  ob- 
tain permission  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
mission to  present  themselves  for  examination.  This  exam- 
ination is  not  open  to  persons  who  have  already  matriculated 
as  students  in  the  university. 

UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Applicants,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be  admit- 
ted to  such  work  as  they  are  prepared  to  take.  Such  appli- 
cants for  admission  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  must 
satisfy  the  requirements  for  admission  to  freshman  stand- 
ing, except  as  provided  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Admission  as  an  unclassified  student  is  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  dean  of  the  college  or  school  concerned. 

DEFINITION  OF  UNIT 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  freshman  standing  are 
usually  stated  in  units.  The  unit  of  entrance  credit  is  the 
standard  amount  of  work  required  in  a  secondary  school 
subject  given  thirty-six  weeks,  with  five  recitation  periods 
a  week,  of  forty-five  minutes  each,  or  with  four  recitation 
periods  of  sixty  minutes  each. 

For  a  subject  carried  eighteen  weeks  with  five  recitation 
periods  a  week  of  forty-five  minutes  each,  one-half  unit  of 
credit  is  given.  One-half  unit  is  also  given  for  a  subject 
carried  thirty-six  weeks  with  three  recitation  periods  a  week 
of  forty-five  minutes  each. 

FRESHMAN  STANDING 

Fifteen  units  of  credit  will  admit  students  to  freshman 
standing  in  the  various  schools  and  colleges  of  the  university. 
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These  fifteen  units  must  include  five  required  units  and  ten 
other  units  as  follows: 


P  Students  should  take  the  subjects  in  high  school  that  will 
give  them  the  best  preparation  for  the  particular  line  of  work 
that  they  intend  to  follow  in  the  university.  The  following 
list  shows  the  units  recommended  by  each  school  and  college. 
Students  who  have  fifteen  acceptable  units,  including  the 
five  named  above,  but  who  lack  one  or  more  of  the  recom- 
mended units  listed  below,  will  be  admitted  to  freshman 
standing,  but  in  their  college  course  they  must  take  work 
that  can  be  substituted  for  the  recommended  units  that  they 
lack  upon  admission.  Such  work,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  will  satisfy  the  defi- 
ciency in  recommended  subjects  and  will  also  count  as  elective 
hours  credit  toward  the  degree. 

The  subjects  recommended  by  the  various  schools  and 
colleges,  in  addition  to  the  English  and  mathematics  listed 
above,  are  as  follows: 

Arts  and  Sciences:  European  history,  one  unit;  American 
history,  one-half  unit;  civics  one-half  unit;  one  foreign  lan- 
guage, two  units;  *science,  one  unit.  The  European  history 
may  be  either  ancient,  modern  European,  or  English  history. 

Engineering:  Algebra  from  quadratics,  one-half  unit;  solid 
geometry^  one-half  unit;  history,  one  unit;  \onc  foreign  lan- 
guage, two  units;  *science,  one  unit. 

Fine  Arts:  History,  one  unit;  one  foreign  language,  two 
units.  Three  of  the  elective  units  for  admission  to  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts  will  be  credited  for  technical  work  in 
piano  or  violin. 

Law:    Any  of  the  units  accepted  for  admission  will  suffice. 
Beginning  in  1921,  a  year's  college  work  must  be  completed 
by  students  expecting  to  enter  the  regular  freshman  law  class. 
Medicine:    Two  years'  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 


tOnly  two  units  of  English  are  required  for  admission  to  the  two-year 
course  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  and  to  the  School  of  Nurses. 

§Geometry  is  not  required  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
the  two-year  course  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  or  the  School  for  Nurses. 

tGerman   preferred   in   Chemical  Engineering. 

*One  unit  of  physics,  or  chemistry,  or  botany,  or  zoology,  or  one-half 
unit  each  of  botany  and  zoology. 


SUBJECT 

^English 

Algebra 

§Plane  Geometry 


UNITS 


3 
1 
1 
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Sciences  must  be  completed  before  entrance  to  the  School  of 
Medicine  will  be  granted. 

Pharmacy:  Three-  and  Four- Year  Courses:  History,  one 
unit;  $one  foreign  language,  two  units;  *science,  one  unit. 

Pharmacy,  Two-Year  Course:  History,  one  unit;  $for- 
eign  language,  one  unit.  Only  seven  units  are  required  for 
admission  to  this  course. 

Nurses:  History,  one  unit;  ^foreign  language,  one  unit. 
Only  seven  units  are  required  for  admission  to  this  course. 


SUBJECTS  ACCEPTED  FOR  ADMISSION 


Subject  Units 
English — College    Entrance  Re- 
quirements  3 

Fourth   j-ear   English  1 

Algebra   through    Quadratics  1 

Plane    Geometry   1 

Solid   Geometry   1-2 

Algebra   from   Quadratics   1-2 

Trigonometry   1-2 

Advanced  Algebra   1-2 

Ancient  History  

Modern  History   

English  History  1-2  or 

American   History   1-2  or 

Civics   1 

Economics   1 

First  year  Latin  :  

Caesar — four  books   

Cicero — six  orations  

Vergil — six  books   

First  year  Greek   

Anabasis   

Homer   

First  year  German   

Second  year  German  

Third  year  German  

Fourth    year  German   

First  year  French  

Second   year  French  

Third   year  French   

Fourth  year  French  

First   year  Spanish   

Second  year  Spanish   


Subject  Units 

Physics   1 

Chemistry   1 

Physical   Geography  1-2  or  1 

Botany  1-2  or  1 

Zoology   1-2  or  1 

Physiology   1-2 

General  Science  1-2  or  1 

OCCUPATIONAL  SUBJECTS 

(Not  more  than  six  units  credited) 
Manual  Training — Wood 

Work   1-2  or  1 

Forge  and  Foundry,  or  Machine 

Work  1-2  or  1 

Free-Hand  Drawing  1-2  or  1 

Mechanical  Drawing  1-2  to  2 

Domestic  Science  and  Domestic 

Art   1-2    to  4 

Agriculture  1-2  to  4 

Commercial    Law   1-2 

Commercial    Geography   1-2 

Arithmetic   1-2 

Bookkeeping  1-2  or  1 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting  1  or  2 

Music   1-2  or  1 

PROFESSIONAL  SUBJECTS 

Psychology   1-2 

Methods   1-2 

tReviews   1-2  or  1 


DEFICIENCIES  IN  AMOUNT  OF  ENTRANCE  CREDIT 

Graduates  of  any  fully  affiliated  four-year  high  school  in 
Oklahoma,  upon  recommendation  of  the  principal  or  superin- 
tendent, may  be  admitted  to  freshman  standing  in  the  College 
of  Arts   and   Sciences,   the   College   of   Engineering,   or  the 


*One  unit  of  physics,  or  chemistry,  or  botany,  or  zoology,  or  one-half 
unit  each  of  botany  and  zoology. 
JLatin  preferred. 

tCredit  will  not  be  given  for  reviews  unless  the  student  also  presents 
credit  for  psychology  and  methods. 
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School  of  Fine  Arts,  even  if  they  do  not  present  fifteen  units 
of  work  accepted  by  the  university  for  admission;  but  before 
such  students  are  graduated  from  the  university  they  must 
complete  five  hours  of  college  credit  for  each  unit  in  which 
they  are  deficient,  in  addition  to  the  work  regularly  required 
for  graduation.  If  any  part  of  the  deficiency  is  in  a  required 
subject,  equivalent  credit  must  be  completed  in  that  subject. 

Applicants  for  admission  who  are  not  high  school  grad- 
uates but  who  present  at  least  fourteen  acceptable  units 
for  entrance,  including  three  of  English  and  two  of  mathe- 
matics, may  be  admitted  under  the  above  conditions  if  they 
are  recommended  for  admission  by  the  authorities  of  the 
high  school  last  attended. 

Five  hours  will  be  deducted  from  the  student's  college 
credit  for  each  unit  deficiency  until  the  deficiency  is  other- 
wise satisfied.  Three  college  hours  are  required  to  satisfy  a 
deficiency  of  one-half  unit. 

EXEMPTIONS  AND  ADVANCED  STANDING  FOR 
WORK  DONE  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Xo  college  credit  wnll  be  granted  for  work  done  in  sec- 
ondary schools  prior  to  graduation  from  the  standard  four- 
year  course.  In  certain  cases,  however,  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  (including  pre-medical  work),  the  College  of 
Engineering,  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy, exemptions  from  prescribed  college  work  are  allowed. 
These  exemptions  do  not  reduce  the  total  number  of  hours 
required  for  graduation,  but  give  greater  latitude  in  the  se- 
lection of  studies  by  increasing  the  number  of  elective  hours. 
The  outline  of  work  for  each  college  or  school  shows  which 
of  its  prescribed  courses  may  be  satisfied  in  this  manner. 

College  credit  for  work  done  in  secondary  schools  af- 
ter graduation  will  be  given  in  some  cases;  but  only  upon 
examination.  It  will  be  granted  only  for  advanced  courses 
and  for  approximately  one-half  of  the  work  done.  That  is, 
a  student  taking  a  fifth  year  in  the  high  school  cannot  expect 
more  than  a  half  year's  credit  in  the  university.  This  extra 
work  must  be  clearly  in  addition  to,  and  be  taken  after  the 
completion  of  the  standard  four  year  course.  Application 
for  such  advanced  standing  must  be  made  to  the  Committee 
on  Advanced  Standing  at  or  before  matriculation. 
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CREDIT  FOR  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  WORK 

College  credit  for  work  done  in  fifth  year  high  school 
classes  will  be  granted  in  accordance  with  the  following  re- 
gulations: 

1.  The  school  board  must  authorize  the  establishment 
of  a  fifth  year  and  provide  sufficient  funds  for  its  maintenance. 

2.  Membership  in  these  classes  must  be  confined  to  high 
school  graduates.  That  is,  classes  must  not  be  composed  of 
both  graduates  and  undergraduates. 

3.  Fifth-year  courses  must  be  approved  in  advance  by 
the  university. 

4.  Instructors  as  well  as  laboratory  and  library  equip- 
ment for  the  course  offered  must  be  approved  by  the  university 
before  the  work  is  begun.  Instructors  should  have  the  master's 
degree. 

ADVANCED  STANDING  FOR  WORK  DONE  IN  NOR- 
MAL SCHOOLS 

Students  who  have  completed  work  of  college  rank  in 
the  state  normal  schools  of  Oklahoma  are  admitted  to  the 
university  with  advanced  standing  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  credited  at  the  rate  of  thirty  hours  for  the 
full  year's  work.  Such  credit  will  be  given  only  for  courses 
taken  after  the  completion  of  fifteen  standard  entrance  cred- 
its. Sixty  hours  is  the  maximum  amount  of  credit  that 
will  be  given  for  normal  school  work.  Credits  earned  in 
normal  schools  will  not  count  on  the  last  sixty  hours  re- 
quired for  graduation. 

ADVANCED  STANDING  FOR  WORK  DONE  IN  OTHER 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Students  from  other  colleges  who  have  pursued  standard 
college  courses  equivalent  to  those  of  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa will  receive  credit  for  such  courses  upon  presentation 
of  proper  certificates  of  creditable  standing  and  honorable 
dismissal. 

All  applications  for  advanced  standing  must  be  filed  at 
or  before  matriculation.  Students  coming  from  approved 
colleges  whose  requirements  for  admission  are  substantially 
those  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  will  be  admitted  ordi- 
narily to  equal  standing,  provided  they  enter  not  later  than 
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the  beginning  of  the  senior  year.  The  full  equivalent  of 
senior  work  must  be  completed  in  residence  before  a  degree 
will  be  granted.  The  residence  work  must  consist  of  at 
least  two  semesters  or  the  equivalent  in  time,  counting  two 
summer  sessions  as  equal  to  one  semester. 

Examination  for  advanced  standing  may  be  given  to  ap- 
plicants who  have  had  systematic  courses,  but  who  cannot 
furnish  satisfactory  credentials  showing  that  they  have  taken 
the  work  in  an  approved  college.  The  Committee  on  Ad- 
vanced Standing  will  determine  the  total  credit  so  obtained, 
and  the  subjects  upon  which  examinations  will  be  given.  No 
student  will  be  allowed  to  take  an  examination  for  advanced 
standing  until  he  has  secured  a  properly  certified  permit. 

No  examination  will  be  given  to  students  in  subjects  in 
which  they  have  received  conditions  or  failures  in  other  col- 
leges. 

ADVANCED   STANDING  FOR  CORRESPONDENCE 
WORK 

Advanced  standing  will  not  be  given  by  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  for  courses  completed  by  correspondence  in  other 
institutions. 

COMBINED  COURSES  WITH  DENOMINATIONAL 
COLLEGES 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  Phillips  University, 
Kingfisher  College,  Oklahoma  City  College,  and  Henry  Ken- 
dall College,  whereby  students  who  complete  three 
years  of  work  in  one  of  those  institutions  may  enter  the 
School  of  Law,  the  School  of  Medicine,  or  the  College  of  En- 
gineering of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  and  count  the  first 
year's  work  here  as  the  last  year  required  for  graduation 
from  one  of  these  colleges,  thus  saving  a  year  in  the  time 
required  to  obtain  both  an  academic  and  a  professional  de- 
gree.    In  some  cases  two  years'  time  may  be  saved. 

Anyone  planning  to  carry  out  this  combination  should 
see  that  his  work  is  arranged  so  that  the  two  courses  fit  in- 
to each  other  without  loss  of  time  or  credit. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

For  admission  to  graduate  standing,  see  catalog  under 
the  head,  "Graduate  School." 
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STRATTON  DULUTH  BROOKS,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  University. 

JAMES  SHANNON  BUCHANAN,  B.  S.,  LL.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Professor  of  History. 

EDWIN  DeBARR,   Ph.   D.,   Vice-President  of  the   University,  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 

JOSEPH  FRANCIS  PAXTON,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Classical 
ll  Archaeology. 

Albert  HEALD  van  VLEET,  ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany. 

ROY  GITTINGER,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  Undergraduates,  Professor  of  English 
History. 

JAMES  WELLINGS  STURGIS,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
SAMUEL  WATSON  REAVES,  Ph.  D..  Professor  of  Mathematics 
SARDIS  ROY  HADSELL,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  English  Language. 
GUY  YANDALL  WILLIAMS,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry. 
HENRY  HIGGINS  LANE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

JEROME   DOWD,   M.   A.,  Director   of   the   School   of   Social  Service,  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology. 

THEODORE  HAMPTON  BREWER,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  English 

LUCILE  DORA,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  French. 

LOUIS  ALVIN  TURLEY,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Pathology. 

MONROE  ALLEN  FLOYD,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

JOHN  HENRY  VOSS,  M.  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  German. 

WILLIAM  PETER  HASEMAN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

ERRETT  RAINS  NEWBY,  B.  M.,  B.  A.,  Secretary,  Registrar,  with  rank  of 
Professor. 

JOHN  ALLEY,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Government. 

ROY  TEMPLE  HOUSE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  German. 

GAYFREE  ELLISON,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
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ANDREW   CLARKSON   PARSONS,   A.   B.,   Professor   of  Secondary 
cation,   High   School  Inspector. 

WARREN  WAVERLEY  PHELAN,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the  School  of  Edu 
cation.  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education. 

LEONARD  BLAINE  NICE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

EDMUND  PENDLETON  RANDOLPH  DUVAL,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Mathematics. 

WILLIAM  ANTON  SMITH,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Educational  Administration. 
RICHARD  GRAY  SOUTAR,  B.  A.,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education.' 
PATRICIO  GIMENO,  B.  A.,  Professor  of  Spanish. 

HAROLD  HARVEY  HERBERT,  M.  A..  Director  of  the  School  of  Journa- 
lism,  Professor  of  Jourtialisr,}. 

ARTHUR  BARTO  ADAMS,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the  School  of  Public  and 
Priiate  Business,  Professor  of  EcoJiomics. 

FREDERICK  FRANK  BLACHLY,   Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Goiern- 
ment. 

ULYSSES  JACKSON  GRIFFITH.  A.  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education. 

JOHN   WILLIAM   BRIDGES,    M.     S..   Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural 

Education. 

FRED  WARDE  PADGETT,  M.   S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

WILLIS  THOMAS  LEE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology. 

AVIS  GWINN,  A.  B..  Associate  Professor  of  Domestic  Science. 

ANDREW  ROBERT  RAMEY,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

BENJAMIN   GILBERT  OWEN,   Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
and  Coach. 

HARRY  CLINTON  GOSSARD,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics^ 

AUGUST  STEITZ,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German.  I 

HARRIET  JULIA  HOPKINS,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Domestic  Science. 

ISAIAH  MARCH  RAPP,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

VICTOR  ELVERT  MONNETT,  B.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

AMBROSE  HENRY  STANG,  C.  E.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

EMERY  NELSON  FERRIS,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

NATHAN   ALTSHILLER   COl^RT.   D.   Sc.,  Assistant   Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 
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EDWARD  EVERETT  DALE,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

CHARLES  ERNEST  DECKER,  Ph.  D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

LAWRENX'E  NELSOX  MORGAN,  A.  M..  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

THOMAS  BRUCE  ROBB,  M.  A.,  Acting  Director  of  the  School  of  Public 
and  Private  Business,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

ARTHUR  JAMES  WILLLAMS,  M.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

JOHN  RAY  CABLE,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  o*  Economics. 

HOLLY  ESTIL  CUNNINGHAM,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosol^hy. 

HUGHES  B.  DAVIS,  B.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 

RAFAEL   MARIN,   B.   A.,   Assistant   Professor   of  Spanish. 

THOMAS  FRANKLIN  PIERCE,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

SANFORD  MEDDICK  SALYER,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

FREDERICK  EARLE  TARMAN,  B.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism. 

ELIZABETH  JORDAN,  B.  S..  Assistant  Professor  of  English  and  Dean  of 
IV  o  men. 

EDMUND  BERRIGAN,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Economics. 

EDGAR  D.  MEACHAM,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

MOLLIE  ANNE  PETERSON,  Ph.  B.,  Instructor  in  Domestic  Art. 

GILBERT  HARMER  SMITH,  B.  A.,  B.  D.,  Instructor  in  Sociology. 

WALTER  STANLEY  CAMPBELL,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  English. 

HOWARD  BENJAMIN  CROSS,  B.  A.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

ROYAL  EDGAR  JEFFS,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

HELEN  PHIPPS,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

EVA  MARIE  ANDERSON,  B.  A.,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 

ROSETTA  ANGELINE  BRIEGEL,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

MILTON  MACK  HEATH,  M.  A..  Instructor  in  .Ancient  Languages. 

JOHN  PEEBLES  McCLURE,  B.  A.,  Instructor  in  English. 

ERNEST  WELD  SCUDDER,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Geology. 

HELEN  ROBERTA  BARRETT,  A.  B.,  B.  Exp.,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 

MARY    EOLIAN    COPPEDGE,    B.    A.,    Instructor    in    Education    and  Psy- 
chology. 
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RAFAEL  ECHEVERRIA,  B.  A.,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

JOSHUA  BRYAN  LEE,  B.  A.,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 

RANDALL  STEWART,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  English. 

EARL  LeROY  YEAKEL,  B.  A.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 

MARQUIS  LEROY  FLEMING,  B.  A.,  Instructor  in  Business. 

MARY  ELEANOR  MORGAN,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  English. 

GLADYS  ANNE  RENSHAW,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  French. 

L.  S.  STEPHENS,  Special  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

HARRIET  PATRICK  MINTON,  B.  A.,  Instructor  in  Domestic  Scii 

RALPH  O.   PITTMAN,  B.   S.,  Special  Instructor  in  Physics. 

EDGAR  PAUL  ROTHROCK,  A.  M.,  Special  Instructor  in  Geology. 

LUCILLE  JOHNSON,  M.  A.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

JEAN  MARIE  MAUK,  B.  A.,  Assistant  in  English. 

ALICE  CORBIN  WOLVERTON,  Assistant  in  Business. 

IMA  JAMES,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 

MARY  VIRGINIA  SAWYER,  B.  A.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

OLIVE  MAY  SEARLE,  B.  A.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

BETTIE  STEPHENS,  B.  A.,  Assistant  in  Mathematics. 
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The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the  center  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  out  of  which  the  professional  schools 
have  grown  and  around  which  they  are  grouped.  A  large 
part  of  its  instruction  is  foundational  for  the  best  work  in 
the  professional  schools,  which  show  a  growing  tendency 
to  require  one  or  more  years  of  general  college  training  for 
admission. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  affords  many  of  its 
students  an  opportunity  to  test  themselves  in  various  fields 
of  scholastic  endeavor  pending  the  time  when  they  shall  dis- 
cover the  dominant  interests  of  their  lives.  For  many  oth- 
ers the  college  presents  subjects  or  groups  of  subjects  directly 
elated  to  the  student's  chosen  line  of  professional  endeavor; 
for  example,  in  teaching,  in  journalism,  in  public  and  pri- 
vate business,  in  social  service,  and  in  varous  lines  of  sci- 
entific work. 

ADMISSION 

The  requirements  for  admission  to'  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  are  explained  under  the  head  of  "Admission." 
Deficiencies  in  Entrance  Credits 
Five  hours  will  be  deducted  from  the  student's  credit 
for  each  unit  deficiency  until  the  deficiency  is  otherwise  sat- 
isfied. See  "Admission"  and  "Deficiencies  in  Amount  of  En- 
trance Credit." 

SPECIAL  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ENROLLMENT 

In  addition  to  the  information  about  enrollment  given  on 
preceding  pages,  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
will  be  governed  by  the  following: 

1.  Work  begun  in  a  subject  should  ordinarily  be  carried 
through  the  year.  This  is  especially  true  in  courses  of  an 
elementary  character. 

2.  Amount  of  Work:  Students  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  should  enroll  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours'  work, 
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(exclusive  of  physical  education,  military  training,  or  Music  10). 
More  than  sixteen  hours  is  not  permitted  except  as  follows: 

a.  A  student  making  a  grade  of  A  in  fifteen  hours' 
work  in  any  semester  and  receiving  no  mark  lower  than  B 
minus  in  that  semester  may  enroll  for  twenty  hours'  work 
(exclusive  of  physical  education,  military  training,  or  Music 
10)  for  his  next  semester. 

b.  A  student  making  an  average  of  A  minus  in  fifteen 
hours  of  work  in  any  semester  and  receiving  no  mark  lower 
than  B  minus  in  that  semester  may  enroll  for  eighteen  hours' 
work  (in  addition  to  physical  education,  military  training,  or 
Music  10)  for  his  next  semester. 

c.  A  student  who,  at  the  beginning  of  his  senior  year, 
lacks  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  hours  of  having  the  120  aca- 
demic hours  required  for  graduation,  may  enroll  for  eigh- 
teen hours  the  first  semester  of  his  senior  year,  and  if  he 
makes  passing  grades  in  this  semester's  work,  may  enroll  for 
eighteen  hours  the  last  semester. 

d.  Students  enrolling  for  any  semester  before  the 
grades  for  the  preceding  semester  are  reported  should  en- 
roll for  the  normal  amount  of  work  except  as  provided  un- 
der "c"  above.  Those  entitled  to  excess  hours  may  change 
their  enrollment  accordingly  after  the  grades  are  reported. 

e.  A  student  may  take  less  than  fourteen  hours'  work 
only  with  the  approval  of  the  dean. 

3.  In  matters  of  enrollment  the  major  professor  is  the 
adviser  of  all  students  from  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore 
year;  the  dean,  of  unclassified  students  and  freshmen. 

4.  Students  expecting  to  graduate  in  the  schools  of  edu- 
cation, journalism,  .public  and  private  business,  or  social  ser- 
vice must  make  application  for  admission  to  these  schools 
at  the  beginning  of  their  sophomore  year.  Cards  for  this 
purpose  may  be  secured  from  the  registry  office. 

5.  Students  expecting  to  take  one  of  the  combined  cours- 
es must  make  application  for  admission  at  the  time  indicated 
below: 

Combined  course  (five  years)  in  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
Engineering  (B.  A.  and  B,  S.  degrees),  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sophomore  year. 

Combined  course  (six  years)  in  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Medi- 
cine (B.  S.  and  M.  D.  degrees),  at  the  beginning  of  the  fresh- 
man year.      Such  students  do  not  need  to  major. 

Combined  course  (six  years)  in  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
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Law  (B.  A.  and  LL.  B.  degrees),  at  the  beginning  of  the 
junior  year, 

6.  Students  expecting  to  enter  the  School  of  Medicine, 
who  enroll  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  pre- 
medical  college  work,  must,  at  the  beginning  of  their  fresh- 
man year,  declare  their  intention  of  entering  the  School  of 
Medicine. 

7.  Students  from  other  schools  who  receive  credit  for 
ninety  academic  hours'  advanced  standing  and  are  unable  to 
choose  a  major  will  be  required  to  select  two-thirds  of  the 
work  necessary  to  earn  their  degree  from  courses  "for  under- 
graduates and  graduates,"  i.  e.,  from  courses  numbered  from  100 
to  200. 

8.  All  irregularities  of  a  student  must  be  cleared  up 
prior  to  his  last  enrollment  before  graduation.  The  stu- 
dent must  notify  the  registrar  of  his  candidacy  at  the  time  of 
the  last  enrollment,  and  must  check  up  with  the  registrar 
or  with  the  dean  for  all  irregularities.  At  this  time,  the 
candidate  must  enroll  for  all  requirements  from  which  he 
is  not  excused.  If  he  cannot  meet  this  condition,  he  will 
not  be  permitted  to  enroll  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 

EXAMINATIONS 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  that  an  ex- 
amination be  given  in  each  course  at  the  time  specified  in 
the  regular  examination  schedule.  No  student  may  be  ex- 
cused from  final  examinations;  seniors,  however,  are  exempted 
from  taking  examinations  in  the  second  semester  or  in  the  sum- 
mer session  in  which  they  are  expected  to  graduate,  in  all 
classes  in  which  they  are  making  a  passing  grade. 

GRADUATION   IN  LESS  THAN  FOUR  YEARS 

It  is  possible  to  complete  the  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion by  attending  the  university  three  years  and  three  sum- 
mer sessions. 

The  regulations  under  the  above  heading,  "Amount  of 
Work,"  make  it  possible  for  a  good  student  to  be  graduated 
in  less  than  the  regular  time  by  taking  extra  hours. 

MILITARY  TRAINING  AND   PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
REQUIREMENTS 

The  rules  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  university  require 
all  male  students  to  take  military  training  during  the  first  two 
years  they  are  in  attendance.    Those  given  exemption  from 
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military  training  are  required  to  take  physical  education.  All 
women  students  are  required  to  take  physical  education  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  they  are  in  attendance.  For  further 
information  and  for  exemptions  and  exceptions  to  the  above,  see 
"Military  Science  and  Physical  Education." 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 
Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 

To  secure  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  the  candidate  must  complete  120  hours 
of  academic  work  and,  in  addition,  four  semesters  in  military 
training  for  men  or  in  physical  education  for  women,  togeth- 
er with  not  less  than  170  points,  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
hereinafter  set  forth. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 

To  secure  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  the  candidate 
must  complete  all  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  except  as  follows: 

a.  The    major    must   be    a    science    and    must  consist 
of  35  to  40  hours  of  major  work. 

b.  There  must  be  the  equivalent  of  two  minors  in  two 
other  science  departments. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  will  be  qualified  by  the 
name  of  the  department  in  which  the  major  work  is  done. 

A  student  who  completes  the  requirements  for  the  Bache- 
lor of  Science  degree  may  choose  to  receive  either  the  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree;  but  after  one 
degree  has  been  awarded  the  other  may  not  be  given  until 
the  candidate  has  completed  another  year's  work  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Definition  of  Hour 

Every  hour  for  which  credit  is  given  is  understood  to  rep- 
resent for  the  average  studrnt  approximately  three  hours  of 
work  a  week  through  one  semester.  Thus,  in  lecture  or  re- 
citation work,  one  hour  of  credit  is  allowed  for  the  lecture 
or  recitation  plus  two  hours  of  preparation,  reading,  or  study. 
Where  the  time  is  wholly  occupied  by  drawing,  or  labora- 
tory, or  field  work,  three  hours  a  week  for  one  semester  are 
expected  of  the  student  for  each  hour  that  counts  toward 
graduation. 
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Value  of  Grades  in  Points 

Each  hour's  work  for  which  a  grade  of  A  or  A  minus 
is  received  shall  count  as  three  points;  a  grade  of  B  or  B 
minus,  as  two  points;  a  grade  of  C,  as  one  point;  a  grade  of 
C  minus,  as  no  points. 

The  170  points  will  be  reduced,  in  the  case  of  students 
entering  with  advanced  standing,  in  the  proportion  that  the 
number  of  hours  of  advanced  standing  is  to  120.  This  also  ap- 
plies to  all  credits  earned  in  the  university  prior  to  July  1,  1915. 

In  reckoning  points,  grades  earned  in  the  two-years  re- 
quired work  in  military  training  and  physical  education  are 
not  counted. 

^  REGULAR  PLAN  OF  WORK,  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

DEGREE 

The  completion  of  the  120  academic  hours  usually  re- 
quires four  years.  Of  these  the  first  or  freshman  year  is 
spent  in  general  or  introductory  work,  comprising  courses  in 
several  departments  and  in  widely  separated  subjects.  Dur- 
ing the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  or  sophomore,  junior,  and 
senior  years,  the  student  may  confine  his  work  within  cer- 
tain comparatively  narrow  limits.  The  plan  of  the  entire 
four  years'  work  is  known  as  the  "major  elective  system." 
It  consists  of  four  parts:  I,  prescribed  freshman  work;  II,  ma- 
jor study;  III,  group  electives;  and  IV,  free  electives. 


1.    Prescribed  Freshman  Work$ 

(a)  English  1,  2   6  hours 

(b)  One  Natural  Science  5  or  6  hours 


JAttention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  students  who  were  admitted  to 
the  university  without  credit  for  one  or  more  of  the  recommended  subjects 
listed  below  should  make  up  such  postponed  entrance  subjects  as  early  as 
possible  in  their  college  course.  In  the  case  of  students  who  were  admittted 
with  15  entrance  units,  the  hours  credit  so  earned  will  count  toward  the 
120  required  for  the  degree.  In  the  case  of  students  who  entered  with 
less  than  15  required  units,  five  hours  credit,  in  addition  to  the  120  requir- 
ed for  graduation,  must  be  earned  for  each  unit  deficiency. 

1.  Five  _hours  of  college  credit  in  a  foreign  language  for  each  post- 
poned unit  in  foreign  language.  (Two  units  required  in  one  foreign 
language.) 

2.  Five  hours  laboratory  science  for  the  unit  in  science. 

3.  Five  hours  European  history  for  the  unit  in  European  history. 

4.  Three  hours  of  American  history  for  the  half  unit  in  that  sub- 
ject. This  requirement  will  be  satisfied  by  History  4.  Advanced  stu- 
dents should  take  History  155,  or  156,  or  181,  instead  of  History  4. 

5.  Three  hours  government  for  the  half  unit  in  civics.  This  require* 
ment  will  be  satisfied  by  Government  3. 
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(Botany  1  and  2;  or  Chemistry  1  or  2;  or  Geol- 
ogy 1  or  2;  or  Physics  1  or  2;  or  Zoology  1,  or 
2  or  3.) 

A  year's  work  of  not  less  than  six  hours  in  each  of  two  of 
the  next  three  subjects  (c,  d,  and  e)  : 

(c)  One  Ancient  Language  \ 

(d)  One  Modern  Language  .     J>  12  to  20  hours 

(e)  Mathematics  2  and  5  or  6  ) 

(f)  Government  1  3  hours 

(g)  Military  Training,  or  Physical  Education   

Exemptions 

Students  who  present  a  sufficient  amount  of  entrance  cred- 
its in  the  subjects  listed  under  (c),  (d),  and  (e),  may  be 
relieved  wholly  or  in  part  from  these  requirements.  The 
exemptions  are  as  follows: 

(c)  Four  units  of  Latin  will  relieve  from  the  an- 
cient language  requirement.  Three  units  of  Latin  will  re- 
lieve from  one-half  of  the  ancient  language  requirement. 

(d)  Two  units  of  one  modern  language,  in  addition 
to  the  two  units  of  foreign  language  required  for  admission, 
will  relieve  from  the  modern  language  requirement.  One 
unit  of  one  modern  language,  in  addition  to  the  two  units  of 
foreign  language  required  for  admission,  will  relieve  from 
one-half  of  the  modern   language  requirement. 

(e)  Students  who  have  extra  credit  for  one  and  one- 
half  units  in  algebra  will  be  releived  from  Mathematics  2; 
those  with  entrance  credit  for  one-half  unit  in  trigonometry 
will  be  relieved  from  Mathematics  6. 

II.    Major  and  Minor  Subjects 

At  the  beginning  of  his  sophomore  year  each  student 
must  choose  a  major  study.  The  major  may  be  chosen  from 
any  department  offering  sufficient  work.  The  head  of  the 
department  in  which  the  major  lies  becomes  the  student's 
official  adviser  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  course.  The 
student  wishing  to  major  in  a  department  must  make  written 
application,  to  the  head  of  the  department,  on  a  blank  pro- 
vided by  the  registrar.  This  application,  when  approved  by 
the  dean  of  the  college  and  the  head  of  the  department,  must 
be  filed  with  the  registrar.  The  work  in  the  major  study 
must  consist  of: 

(a)    At  least  twenty  hours  in  addition  to    the  prescribed 
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courses,  accepted  for  major  credit  in  the  department  chosen. 

(b)  At  least  twelve  hours  in  a  closely  related  subject 
within  the  same  group  as  the  major  subject.  With  the  per- 
mission of  the  dean  a  minor  outside  the  group  may  be  chosen. 

Students  who  enter  with  advanced  standing  must  do  not 
less  than  eight  hours  work  in  their  major  subject  in  this 
institution  before  being  granted  a  degree. 

A  student  who  enters  with  ninety  hours  academic  credit 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  dean,  be  graduated  without 
selecting  a  major. 

Students  whose  major  subject  lies  in  Group  I  or  in 
Group  III  may  choose  journalism  as  a  minor. 

The  major  professor  may  require  a  thesis  to  be  written 
under  the  following  conditions: 

At  the  beginning  of  his  senior  year,  i.  e  ,  at  the  first  en- 
rollment after  he  has  completed  ninety  hours,  the  student 
must  file  with  the  registrar  a  subject  for  a  thesis,  approved 
by  his  advisory  professor,  upon  some  phase  of  his  major  work. 
The  finished  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  professor  in 
charge  not  later  than  the  first  Monday  in  May,  and  two 
copies  of  the  thesis,  bound  in  an  acceptable  manner  and  ac- 
cording to  the  required  specifications  shall  be  filed  with  the 
librarian.    Four  hours'  credit  is  given  for  this  thesis. 

III.    Group  Electives 

The  student  must  complete  in  addition  to  prescribed 
courses  at  least  six  hours  in  one  department  in  each  of  the 
two  groups  that  do  not  contain  the  major  study. 

The  groups  are  as  follows: 

Group  I.  The  Languages:  English,  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  public  speaking. 

Group  II.  Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences:  Bacteriol- 
ogy, botany,  chemistry,  *domestic  science,  geology,  mathe- 
matics,  pathology,  physics,   physiology,  zoology. 

Group  III.  The  Social  Sciences:  Economics,  education, 
government,  history,  philosophy,   psychology,  sociology. 

IV.    Free  Electives 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  of  prescribed  courses,  ma- 
jor and  minor  studies,  and  group  electives,  the  student  shall 
choose  enough  other  courses  to  bring  the  total  number  of 
academic  hours  up  to  120;  but  not  more  than  a  total  of  for- 


*Domestic  Science  1  and  2  are  the  only  courses  in  that  subject  that  will 
fulfill  the  requirements  in  Group  II. 
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ty-eight  hours  in  any  department  shall  be  counted  toward  a 
degree. 

ADVISERS  TO  STUDENTS 

At  the  time  of  his  registration  each  freshman  student 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  assigned  to  a  member 
of  the  advisory  committee,  who  is  his  adviser  until  his  ma- 
jor subject  is  chosen.  The  major  professor  is  the  adviser 
of  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors;  the  dean,  of  unclassi- 
fied students. 

Students  from  other  schools  who  receive  advanced  credits 
for  ninety  hours  and  are  unable  to  choose  a  major  will  be 
under  the  control  of  the  dean  of  the  college. 

COMBINED  COURSES  AND  ELECTIVES  FROM  OTHER 
SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 

A  student  may  elect  and  count  toward  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  subjects  given  in  any  one  of  the  other  colleges 
and  schools  of  the  university  as  follows: 

College  of  Engineering:  No  more  than  thirty  hours  el- 
ected from  the  following  courses:  Civil  Engineering  1,  2,  4,  5,  53, 
Electrical  Engineering  1,  2,  51,  52,  53,  54,  161,  162,  163,  164,  165, 
Engineering  51;  Highway  Engineering  1,  3,  4;  Manual 
Training  1,  10,  11;  Mechanical  Drawing  1,  2,  3,  6,  51;  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  1,  4,  5,  6,  7,  154,  155,  160,  161,  162,  164,  165, 
167;  Mechanics  151,  152,  153,  154,  155. 

With  the  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  con- 
cerned, certain  work  in  mechanics,  mechanical,  electrical,  and 
civil  engineering,  and  drawing  may  be  counted  in  the  depart- 
ments of  mathematics  and  physics. 

A  student,  by  judicious  selection  of  his  courses,  may 
complete  the  work  for  the  B.  A.  degree  and  the  B.  S.  de- 
gree in  engineering  in  five  years.  Such  a  student  will  be  un- 
der the  direction  of  his  major  professor  and  the  director  of 
the  school  in  which  he  takes  his  engineering  degree.  He 
must  file  with  the  registrar  at  the  beginning  of  his  sophomore 
year  a  declaration  of  his  intention  to  take  the  two  degrees 
and  an  outline  of  the  work  to  be  pursued  throughout  his 
entire  course.  This  outline  must  have  the  approval  of  both 
deans. 

School  of  Fine  Arts:  Not  more  than  thirty  hours  selected 
from  the  History  and  Theory  of  Music,  the  History  and 
Theory  of  Art  and  Applied  Art  provided  that  not  more  than 
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fourteen  hours  in  Applied  Art  in  addition  to  Art  1  and  2  may  be 
so  counted. 

School  of  Law:  A  student  who  has  ninety-two  or  more 
academic  hours'  credit  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
at  least  thirty  of  which  have  been  earned  in  this  institution, 
may  under  certain  conditions  elect  from  the  subjects  offer- 
ed in  the  School  of  Law  not  to  exceed  twenty-six  hours 
which  will  be  counted  as  credit  toward  the  120  hours  required 
for  the  B.  A.  degree.  A  student,  by  judicious  selection  of 
his  courses,  may  complete  the  work  for  the  B.  A.  degree  and 
the  LL.  B.  degree  in  six  years.  A  student  expecting  to  take 
this  combined  course  must  give  notice  of  his  intention  at 
the  beginning  of  his  junior  year. 

School  of  Medicine:  Students  who  have  credit  for  as 
many  as  sixty  academic  hours  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  earned  either  in  this  or  in  another  institution,  and 
who  can  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  may  enter  the 
School  of  Medicine,  and  on  completion  of  the  first  years' 
work  will  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Medicine  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  A 
student  may  thus  secure  the  B.  S.  degree  and  the  M.  D.  degree 
in  six  years.  Subjects  given  in  the  School  of  Medicine  will 
not  be  counted  in  making  up  the  sixty  hours  required  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

In  addition  to  satisfying  the  entrance  requirements  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  student  must  com- 
plete: 

(a)  The  prescribed  freshman  work; 

(b)  The  subjects  prescribed  for  admission  to  the  School 
of  Medicine; 

(c)  And  in  addition  to  (a)  and  (b)  must  work  out 
sufficient  hours  within  Groups  I  and  III  to  make  a  total  of 
not  less  than  sixty  academic  hours  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  If  the  number  of  hours  needed  under  (c)  is 
eight  or  less  they  should  all  be  worked  out  in  one  depart- 
ment. 

Students  taking  the  combined  course  in  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  Medicine  do  not  need  to  major  but  must  apply  for  ad- 
mission to  the  combined  course  at  the  beginning  of  their  sopho- 
more year. 
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The  following  outline  of  courses  will  comply  with  these 
requirements : 

First  Semester           First  Year           Second  Semester 

Course                                      Honrs  Course  Hours 

English   1   3  English  2   3 

Chemistry    1   5  Chemistry  2  5 

tModern  Language   5  IModern  Language  5 

*Mathematics   3  ^Mathematics   3 

Phys.  Ed.  or  Mil.  Tr'g   Phys.  Ed.  or  Mil.  Tr'g  

Total  16  Total  16 

First  Semester         Second  Year  Second  Semester 

Course                                    Hours  Course  Honrs 

Physics  1   5  Physics  2   5 

Modern  Language    continued  3  Modern   Language,  continued  3 

Botany  1   3  Zoology  2   5 

Chemistry   3  Gov't  1  — .  3 


Elective   2  Phys.  Ed.  or  Mil.  Tr'g  

Phys.  Ed.  or  Mil.  Tr'g  

Total  16  16 

FIELD  WORK 

At  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the  department,  credit  not 
to  exceed  one  hour  for  each  two  weeks  spent  in  the  field  may 
be  given  in  the  departments  of  botany,  geology,  and  zoology, 
provided  the  student  enrolls  for  work  which  shall  be  outlined 
and  carried  on  under  suitable  departmental  direction. 

SCHOOLS 

In  addition  to  the  general  elective  courses,  the  College  o: 
Arts  and  Sciences  includes  four  schools,  namely,  the  School  oi 
Education,  the  School  of  Journalism,  the  School  of  Public  and 
Private  Business,  and  the  School  of  Social  Service.  For  the 
purpose  of  enrollment  the  major  professor  and  the  director  of 
the  school  shall  be  joint  advisers.  An  outline  of  the  work  done 
in  each  of  these  schools  is  given  below: 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

The  School  of  Education  is  organized  within  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Its  purpose  is  to  select  and  organize  work 
done  in  the  various  departments  of  the  university  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  most  helpful  to  prospective  teachers.  Its  specific  aims 
are:    first,  to  prepare  high  school  teachers  thoroughly  in  two 

"'German  or  French. 

*  Students  offering  sufficient  mathematics  for  admission  to  secure  ex- 
emption from  part  or  all  of  the  required  freshman  mathematics  should  sub- 
stitute Psychology. 
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or  more  academic  subjects  and  give  them  the  professional 
training  necessary  to  make  their  teaching  effective;  second,  to 
prepare  teachers  of  education  and  psychology  for  normal  schools 
and  colleges;  and  third,  to  present  such  courses  in  theory,  his- 
tory, and  administration  of  education  as  will  be  valuable  to  prin- 
cipals", superintendents,  and  other  educational  administrative 
officers. 

Admission:  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of 
Education  must  have  at  least  one  year's  work  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  which  should  consist  of  the  prescribed 
freshman  courses.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year  ap- 
plicants must  file  with  the  registrar  a  card  of  admission  ap- 
proved by  the  dean  and  the  director,  together  with  the  major 
card.  General  psychology  and  educational  psychology  should 
be  included  in  the  electives  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Applicants  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over,  not  candidates 
for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  as  unclassified  students  to  such 
work  as  they  are  prepared  to  take. 

Requirements  for  Graduation:  Candidates  for  a  degree  in 
the  School  of  Education  must  fulfill  all  the  requirements  for 
graduation  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  including  the 
prescribed  freshman  work,  the  major  and  minor  subjects,  the 
gioup  electives,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  free  electives  to  make 
a  total  of  120  academic  hours  of  such  a  quality  as  to  amount 
to  170  points. 

The  professional  work  in  education  and  psychology  for 
prospective  high  school  teachers  who  expect  to  receive  the 
teacher's  life  diploma  must  be  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
in  education  and  psychology.  It  is  recommended  that  this  work 
include  Psychology  1  or  51,  Education  2,  Education  108  or  121, 
Education  102  or  103,  Education  105  or  162,  Education  129  or 
130,  the  course  in  methods  of  teaching  the  student's  major  sub- 
ject, and  five  hours  of  education  approved  by  the  director  of 
the  School  of  Education. 

The  courses  should  be  taken  in  the  following  order:  Psy- 
chology 1  or  51  and  Education  2  during  the  second  year;  Educa- 
tion 108  or  121  and  Education  105  or  162  and  two  hours  of  elec- 
tives m  education  during  the  third  year;  and  Education  102  or 
103,  Education  129  or  130,  the  course  in  methods  of  teaching  the 
major  subject,  and  two  hours  of  elective  in  education  during 
the  fourth  year.  The  following  outline  is  suggestive  regard- 
ing the  arrangement  of  the  student's  course: 
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First  Semester  Second 

Course  Hours 

Gov't  1   3 

Major   Subject   3 

Minor  Subject  3 

Group  Electives   3 

Psychology   1,  or  51  3 

Mil.  Tr'g  or  Phy.  Ed.  


Total  15 


Year  Second  Semester 


Course  Hours 

Free  Electives  4 

Major   Subject   3 

Minor  Subject  3 

Group  Electives   3 

Education  2   3 


Mil.  Tr'g  or  Phy.  Ed.  

Total  16 


Third 


Course  Hours 

Major   Subject   3 

Minor  Subject  3 

Group  Electives   3 

Education   3 

Free  Electives  4 


Total  16 


Year 


Course  Hours 

Major   Subject   3 

Minor  Subject  3 

Group  Electives   3 

Education   5 

Free   Electives   2 


Total  16 


Fourth 

Course  Hours 

Major  Subject  5 

Free  Electives  6 

Education   5 

Total  16 


Year 

Course  Hours 

Major  Subject  3 

Free    Electives   8 

Education   5 

Total  16 


The  completion  of  this  work  will  also  meet  the  profes- 
sional requirements  for  the  teacher's  life  diploma. 

Students  preparing  to  become  teachers  of  education  and 
psychology  in  normal  schools  and  colleges  must  complete  a 
major  and  the  equivalent  of  two  minors,  of  twelve  hours  each, 
one  of  which  may  be  in  some  department  other  than  education 
or  psychology. 

Students  entering  the  School  of  Education  with  advanced 
standing  must  complete  at  least  eight  hours  in  education  and 
psychology  in  residence. 

A  student  in  the  School  of  Education  whose  major  sub- 
ject is  in  Group  I  or  in  Group  II  will  be  allowed  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  of  Group  III  with  Sociology  1,  (3  hours)  and 
Philosophy  3,  Logic,  (3  hours). 

It  is  recommended  that  Zoology  1,  Sociology  1,  and  Phil- 
osophy 112  (Ethics)  be  included  among  the  electives. 

It  is  advised  that  students  who  expect  to  be  recommended 
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as  supervisors,  high  school  principals,  or  superintendents  com- 
plete the  following  courses: 

Course  Hours 

Psychology  1  or  51,  General  Psychology  3 

Education  2,  Educational  Psychology  3 

Education  102,  or  103,  High  School  Administration  2 

Education  105,  or  162,  Experimental  Education  3 

Education  112,  City  School  Administration  2 

Education  115,  Vocational  Education  3 

Education  118,  Statistical  Method  2 

Education  122,  State  and  County  School  Administration  2 

Education  170,  Curriculum  2 

Education  171,  City  School  Supervision  2 

Practice  Teaching 

All  candidates  for  a  teacher's  life  certificate  are  required 
to  teach  at  least  five  hours  per  week  for  one  semester.  This 
work  is  done  in  connection  with  the  University  Junior  High 


School  and^the  Norman  public  schools.  In  the  case  of  candi- 
dates who  give  evidence  of  successful  teaching  experience, 
this  requirement  may  be  waived  at  the  discretion  of  the  direc- 
tor of  practice  teaching.  However,  under  no  circumstances 
will  credit  be  given  for  such  previous  teaching  experience. 
Alature  students  who  have  had  considerable  successful  teach- 
ing experience  and  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  su- 
pervisory positions  may  secure  practice  teaching  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  University  Junior  High  School. 

The  University  Junior  High  School 

By  vote  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  May,  1917,  the 
university  was  authorized  to  open  in  the  following  September, 
in  connection  with  the  School  of  Education,  a  school  of  ex- 
perimentation, observation  and  practice.  This  school  at  pres- 
ent consists  of  a  junior  high  school,  comprising  grades  seven 
to  nine  inclusive.  The  enrollment  is  temporarily  limited  to 
twenty-four  pupils  in  each  grade.  The  school  will  serve 
a  variety  of  purposes: 

1.  It  will  furnish  laboratory  facilities  for  the  School  of 
Education  in  working  out  courses  of  study  for  high  schools. 
It  is  hoped  that  such  courses  may  serve  as  models  for  the 
state. 

2.  It  will  serve  as  a  laboratory  for  working  out  in  a 
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scientific  and  practical  manner  problems  relating  to  instruc- 
tion and  supervision. 

3.  It  will  furnish  much  needed  laboratory  facilities  for 
work  in  connection  with  educational  measurements. 

4.  It  will  constitute  a  training  school  for  high  school 
teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors,  thus  furnishing  facilities 
for  practice  in  teaching  and  supervision,  as  well  as  conven- 
ient opportunities  for  observation. 

5.  It  will  serve  in  general  for  exemplification  of  that 
which  is  best  in  educational  theory  and  practice. 

Educational  Investigation  and  Experimentation 
The  Department  of  Measurement,  Efficiency,  and  Stand- 
ardization is  meeting  the  growing  demand  for  measurement 
of  school  children.  Assistance  is  given  in  conducting  local 
surveys  of  schools  of  the  state.  The  work  of  the  department 
is  four-fold:  first,  a  determination,  in  such  subjects  as  arith- 
metic, handwriting,  spelling,  English  compositon,  and  other 
branches  of  the  elementary  curriculum,  of  the  exisiting  con- 
ditions throughout  the  state,  and  of  the  improvement  result- 
ing to  pupils  after  a  year's  work  under  scientific  measurement; 
second,  the  collection  and  tabulation  of  these  results  for 
the  general  good  of  the  superintendents  and  the  teachers  of 
the  state;  third,  the  planning  and  supervising  of  experimental 
work  designed  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  existing  methods; 
and  fourth,  the  laboratory  examination  and  study  of  the  spec- 
ial difficulties  of  sub-normal  and  super-normal  children. 

Certificates  for  Teachers 

State  certificates  are  granted  only  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  The  University  of  Oklahoma  will  recommend 
graduates  and  students  for  state  certificates  as  follows: 

Graduates  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  have 
complied  with  the  special  requirements  enumerated  above  and 
who  are  recommended  by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion as  possessing  other  qualifications  which  fit  them  for 
teaching  will  be  granted  a  teacher's  life  certificate  valid  in 
any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

Graduates  of  the  Graduate  School  who  in  their  graduate 
and  undergraduate  work  combined  have  complied  with  the 
professional  and  academic  requirements  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion will  be  recommended  for  a  teacher's  life  certificate  valid 
in  all  schools  in  the  state. 

Graduates  of  other  standard  colleges  who  have  complet- 
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ed  professional  courses  equivalent  to  those  required  for  grad- 
uation from  the  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  who  have  been  granted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  a  state  temporary  high  school  certificate,  and  who 
have  taught  successfully  one  year  in  Oklahoma  thereunder, 
will  upon  the  completion  in  residence  of  at  least  one  summer 
session's  work,  be  recommended  for  a  state  life  high  school 
certificate. 

Graduates  of  standard  normal  schools  outside  of  Okla- 
homa who  have  been  granted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
a  temporary  elementary  school  certificate,  or  a  temporary 
primary  school  certificate,  and  who  have  taught  successfully 
one  year  in  Oklahoma  thereunder,  will  upon  the  completion 
in  residence  of  at  least  one  summer  session's  work,  be  recom- 
mended for  a  state  life  certificate  of  the  same  grade  as  their 
temporary  certificate. 

Students  who  have  sixty  or  more  hours  of  credit,  not  less 
than  twenty-seven  of  which  have  been  earned  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  including  at  least  eight  hours  in  education  and 
psychology,  will  be  recommended  for  a  special  college  certi- 
ficate valid  in  elementary  and  high  schools  for  two  years. 

Students  with  fifty-two  or  more  hours  of  credit,  and  less 
than  sixt}''  hours,  including  at  least  eight  hours  in  psychol- 
ogy and  education  earned  in  the  university,  will  be  recom- 
mended for  a  one-year  temporary  certificate  valid  in  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools,  on  condition  that  they  return  the  fol- 
lowing summer  and  complete  at  least  eight  addition- 
al hours  in  residence. 

Students  with  fifteen  entrance  credits  who  have  com- 
pleted the  work  of  one  year  or  of  three  summer  sessions  with 
a  total  credit  of  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  at  least 
eight  of  which  must  be  in  psychology  and  education,  will 
be  recommended  for  a  state  grammar  school  certificate  valid 
for  two  years  in  the  first  eight  grades  of  the  public  schools. 

Graduates  of  fully  accredited  high  schools  who  have  com- 
pleted two  summer  sessions,  or  one  semester's  work  in  the 
university,  including  at  least  eight  hours  in  psychology  and 
education,  will  be  recommended  for  a  third  grade  certificate. 
This  certificate  may  be  converted  into  a  two-year  state  gram- 
mar school  certificate  after  one  year's  experience  in  teaching, 
and  attendance  upon  one  additional  summer  session  at  the 
university. 
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Graduates  or  students  of  other  institutions  who  have  com- 
pleted two  years'  work  of  special  training  in  domestic  sci- 
ence, drawing,  music,  manual  arts,  agriculture,  stenography, 
or  other  special  subjects,  and  who  have  been  granted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  a  temporary  certificate  and  who 
have  taught  successfully  one  year  in  Oklahoma  thereunder, 
will  upon  the  completion  in  residence  of  at  least  one  summer 
session's  work,  be  recommended  for  a  permanent  certificate 
in  the  special  subject  covered  by  the  temporary  certificate. 

Candidates  for  either  state  or  county  certificates  by  exam- 
ination may,  under  certain  conditions,  substitute  the  grade 
obtained  in  any  subject  in  the  university  in  lieu  of  an  exam- 
ination in  that  subject. 

Examinations  for  State  Certificates:  An  examination  of 
candidates  for  any  one  of  the  various  grades  of  state  certi- 
ficates is  held  at  the  university  the  last  Thursday  in  May  and 
the  Friday  and  Saturday  following. 

Recommendation  of  Teachers 

The  Committee  on  Recommendations  collects  data  con- 
cerning graduates  and  students  who  desire  to  teach  in  Okla- 
homa, for  the  purpose  of  assisting  superintendents  and  school 
boards  so  far  as  possible  in  the  proper  selection  of  teachers. 

Those  interested  in  securing  teachers  or  positions  should 
address  Committee  on  Recommendations,  University  of  Okla- 
homa, Norman,  Oklahoma. 

SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

The  School  of  Journalism  is  organized  within  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Its  purpose  is  to  prepare  students 
for  the  profession  of  journalism  and  to  permit  them,  at  the 
same  time,  to  obtain  a  college  degree.  The  work  in  journ- 
alism is  not  separate  and  independent,  but  is  based  upon  and 
accompanied  by  the  study  of  fundamental  and  allied  sub- 
jects. 

Admission:  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of 
Journalism  must  have  complied  with  the  admission  require- 
ments in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  must  have 
completed  one  year's  work  therein.  The  college  work  should 
include  the  prescribed  freshman  courses. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year  applicants  must 
file  with  the  registrar  a  card  of  admission  approved  by  the 
dean  and  the  director,  together  with  the  major  card. 

Applicants  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over,  not  candi- 
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dates  for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  as  unclassified  students 
to  such  work  as  they  are  prepared  to  take. 

Requirements  for  Graduation:  Candidates  for  a  degree 
in  the  School  of  Journalism  must  fulfill  all  the  requirements 
for  graduation  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in- 
cluding the  prescribed  freshman  work,  the  major  and  minor 
subjects,  the  group  electives,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  free 
electives  to  make  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  aca- 
demic hours  of  such  a  quality  as  to  amount  to  170  points. 

Of  the  professional  courses  in  the  School  of  Journalism 
the  student  must  complete  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  hours, 
including  Journalism  1,  2,  3,  4,  100  or  101,  and  102.  These  require- 
ments may  be  met  by  pursuing  the  courses  in  the  order  out- 
lined below,  with  the  exception  that  Journalism  102  must  be 
taken  in  the  third  year  by  students  who  expect  to  finish 
their  course  in  even-numbered  years.  Journalism  102  is 
offered  only  in  alternate  years.  Variations  from  the  outline 
below  may  be  made  with  the  approval  of  the  director  of 
the  School  of  Journalism. 

First  Semester  Second  Year  Second  Semester 

Course  Ho.irs  Cciirsc  Hours 

Major   Subject   3  Major   Subject   3 

Gov't  1   3  Minor   Subject   3 

Group  Electives   3  Group    Electives   3 

Journalism    1   5  Journalism    2   5 

Free   Electives   2  Free   Electives   2 

Mil.  Tr'g  or  Phy.  Ed.   Mil.  Tr'g  or  Phy.  Ed.  

Total    16  Total  16 

Third  Year 

Course                                    Hours  Course  Hours 

Major  Subject  3  Major  Subject  3 

Minor   Subject   3  Minor    Subject   3 

Group  Electives   3  Group    Electives   3 

Journalism  3   5  Journalism    4   5 

Free  Electives  2  Free   Electives   2 

Total    16  Total  16 

Fourth  Year 

Course                                      Hours  Course  Hours 

Major  Subject   5  Major   Subject   3 

Minor  Subject   3  Free    Electives   10 

Free  Electives   3  Journalism  101  3 

Journalism  100   3 

Journalism    102   2 

Total    16  Total  16 
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Journalism  may  not  be  elected  as  a  major  subject,  but 
may  be  counted  as  the  minor  subject  by  students  who  major 
in  Group  I  or  Group  III. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  major  and  minor  subjects  be 
selected  from  the  departments  of  economics,  English,  history, 
government,  and  sociology,  and  that  the  free  electives  be 
selected  from  the  social  science  group  (economics,  educa- 
tion, government,  history,  philosophy,  psychology,  sociology), 
or  from  the  language  group  (English,  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  public  speaking).  In  addition  to 
developing  his  powers  of  composition  and  familiarizing  him- 
self with  the  technique  of  journalism,  the  student  should  se- 
cure a  broad  and  thorough  understanding  of  social,  industrial, 
and  historical  conditions,  and  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  lit- 
erature of  his  own  language  and  that  of  other  languages. 

Certificate  in  Journalism:  A  certificate  in  journalism,  in 
addition  to  the  degree,  will  be  awarded  at  the  time  of  grad- 
uation to  those  who  have  completed  these  requirements  but 
no  such  certificate  will  be  granted  to  persons  who  have  not 
been  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Journalism  for  at  least  one  year. 

Practice  in  Journalism:  Students  in  journalism  are  offer- 
ed opportunities  to  carry  on  independent  or  supervised  work 
of  a  professional  character.  The  Oklahoma  Daily,  the  stu- 
dent newspaper  published  five  times  a  week,  is  conducted 
by  a  staff  made  up  largely  of  students  in  journalism,  who  thus 
obtain  practice  in  reporting,  editing  and  newspaper  manage- 
ment. The  University  of  Oklahoma  Magazine,  published  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  writing  articles  and  reports  adapted  to  monthly 
periodicals.  The  Sooner,  the  annual  published  by  the  Student 
Association,  affords  additional  opportunity  for  valuable  edi- 
torial and  business  experience. 

The  School  of  Journalism  conducts  a  bureau  for  the  dis- 
semination of  news  and  information  about  the  university,  and 
interested  students  are  given  opportunity  to  act  as  correspond- 
ents for  newspapers  in  their  home  communities  and  for  pub- 
lications both  within  and  outside  of  the  state. 

SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  BUSINESS 

The  School  of  Public  and  Private  Business  is  organized 
within  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Its  purpose  is  to 
train  students  for  the  most  important  vocations  and  profes- 
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sions  in  business.  The  school  is  divided  into  the  division  of 
pubHc  business  and  the  division  of  private  business. 

Division  of  Public  Business:  The  work  offered  in  this 
division  is  intended  for  those  expecting  to  engage  in  pubHc 
service  as  United  States  consuls  or  assistants;  as  administra- 
tive officers  in  various  departments  and  commissions  of  the 
national  government;  as  assistants  in  the  state  departments  of 
labor,  finance,  audit,  banking,  etc.;  as  inspectors  of  factories, 
mines,  banks,  etc.;  as  mayors  or  managers  of  cities,  city  aud- 
itors, market  inspectors,  etc.;  as  county  tax  assessors,  audi- 
tors, clerks  of  court,  etc.;  and  for  all  lines  of  public  service 
in  which  a  knowledge  of  economics  and  government  is  essen- 
tial. 

Division  of  Private  Business:  The  work  offered  in  this 
division  is  planned  to  give  a  thorough  business  training  to 
those  who  expect  to  go  into  the  domestic  mercantile  busi- 
ness (jobbing,  commission,  wholesale,  or  retail);  foreign  trade; 
banking  (commercial  or  investment);  insurance;  real  estate; 
office  management;  expert  accountancy  and  auditing;  statis- 
tics, traffic  management,  etc. 

Admission:  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of 
Public  and  Private  Business  must  have  at  least  one  year's 
work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  should  con- 
sist of  the  prescribed  freshman  courses.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  sophomore  year  applicants  must  file  with  the  registrar  a 
card  of  admission  approved  by  the  dean  and  the  director,  to- 
gether with  the  major  card. 

Applicants  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over,  not  candi- 
dates for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  as  unclassified  students 
to  such  work  as  they  are  prepared  to  take. 

Requirements  for  Graduation:  Candidates  for  a  degree 
in  the  School  of  Public  and  Private  Business  must  fulfill  all 
the  requirements  for  graduation  from  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  including  the  prescribed  freshman  work,  the  maj- 
or and  minor  subjects,  the  group  electives,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  free  electives  to  make  a  total  of  120  academic  hours 
of  such  quality  as  to  amount  to  170  points. 

In  the  division  of  private  business  the  major  subject 
must  be  economics,  while  in  the  division  of  public  business 
the  major  subject  must  be  government. 

At  least  thirty-two  hours  of  credit  mnst  be  secured  in 
the  major  subject,  the  particular  courses  to  be  approved  by 
the  director  of  the  School  of  Public  aad  Private  Business. 
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The  free  electives  will  be  determined  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent by  the  work  that  the  student  expects  to  follow  after 
graduation,  but  largely  from  the  following  subjects: 


First  Semester 

Course  Hours 

Economics 

Government 

Modern  Languages,  (Com- 
mercial,   Scientific,  and 
Conversational  courses) 

Botany  5  (General  Forestry)  2 

Botany  8  (Landscape  Gardening)_2 

Business  1    (Office  Meth.)   2 

Dom.  Sci.  5  (Food  Prod.)  2 

Dom.  Sci.  23  (Textiles)   2 

Edu.   115   (Voc.  Edu.)   3 

English  5  (Argumentation)  3 

Geology  104  (Econ.  Geol.)   3 

Hist.  155  (Pol.  Hist,  of  U.  S.)  __4 

Hist.    157   (Hist.   Am.   Col.)   4 

Hist,  of  Special  Countries  

Jour.   SO   (Prin.   of  Adv.)   2 

Jour.   54   (Tech.  of  Adv.)   2 

Philosophy    3     (Logic)   3 

Phil.  110  (Hist,  of  Phil.)  3 

Psych.  1  (El.  of  Psych.)   3 

Psych.  106  (Social  Psych.)  2 

Pub.   Spk.   1  (General)   2 

Pub.    Spk.    15    (Debating)   2 

Soc.   1    (El.  of  Sociology)   3 

Soc.  106  (The  Modern  City)  3 


Second  Semester 

Course  Hours 
Economics  (Cont.) 
Government  (Cont.) 
Modern  Language  (Com- 
mercial,   Scientific,  and. 
Conversational  courses) 
(Continued) 

Bacter.  3  (San,  Bact.)   4 

Bot.  6  (Ind.  Botany)   2 

Business  2   (Sec.  Work)   2 

Edu.   116   (Voc.   Guid.)   3 

Geology  6  (Econ.  Geol.)   

Hist.  156  (Pol.  Hist,  of  U.  S.)  _-4 
Hist.  181  (Recent  U.  S.  Hist.)__3 
History  of  Special  Countries 

Jour.  51  (Prac.  of  Adv.)  2 

Jour.   55   (Tech.  of  Adv.)   2 

Math.  115  (Math.  Theo.  Invest't)_3 

Phil.  119  (Pol.  Phil.)   2 

Pub,  Spk.  2  (Gen.  Prep.)   2 

Pub.  Spk,  16  (Debating)   2 

Soc.  2   (Prac.  Soc.  Prob.)   3 

Sociology  103   (Ethnology)   2 

Soc.  105  (Soc.  Aspect  of  Dem.)  3 

Soc.  200  (Hist,  of  Soc.  Thought)_3 


Certificate  in  Public  and  Private  Business:  A  certificate 
in  Public  and  Private  Business,  in  addition  to  the  degree,  will 
be  awarded  at  the  time  of  graduation  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted these  requirements,  but  no  such  certificate  will  be 
granted  to  persons  who  have  not  been  enrolled  in  the  School 
of  Public  and  Private  Business  for  at  least  one  year. 

Contact  with  Prominent  Business  Men:  In  addition  to 
the  class  work,  students  of  the  School  of  Public  and  Private 
Business  have  many  opportunities  to  gain  valuable  informa- 
tion through  the  observation  of  industrial  enterprises  and 
through  contact  with  successful  business  men.  The  students 
visit  the  leading  manufacturing,  banking,  and  mercantile  es- 
tablishments of  Norman  and  Oklahoma  City,  and  from  time 
to  time  prominent  business  men  of  the  state  are  invited  to 
lecture  to  the  school.  Through  the  activity  of  the  Business 
Opportunity  Club,  the  Government  Club  and  the  local  chap- 
ter of  Alpha  Kappa  Psi,  national  commercial  fraternity,  the 
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students  in  the  school  are  given  opportunity,  not  only  to 
hear  discussions  of  business  and  governmental  problems,  but 
also  to  come  in  touch  with  the  executives  who  are  seeking  the 
services  of  college  trained  men. 

Preparations  for  Special  Lines  of  Work 

All  students  in  the  School  of  Public  and  Private  Busi- 
ness should  take  the  following  preliminary  and  basic  courses 
in  economics  and  government:  Economics  1,  3,  and  22,  and 
Government  1  and  2.  Additional  courses  in  economics  and 
government,  and  the  courses  in  other  subjects  having  special 
application  to  particular  lines  of  business,  should  be  select- 
ed in  so  far  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions given  in  the  special  bulletin  of  the  School  of  Public 
and  Private  Business. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

The  School  of  Social  Service  is  organized  within  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Its  purpose  is  to  prepare  students 
who  wish  to  engage  in  philanthropic  and  social  service  wheth- 
er public  or  private.  In  the  public  service  there  are  many 
positions  that  require  special  training  in  the  social  sciences, 
such  as  those  of  superintendents,  matrons,  and  secretaries 
of  charitable  and  correctional  institutions,  assistants  in  the 
state  department  of  charities,  state  and  city  probation  officers, 
etc.  There  is  likewise  a  rapidly  growing  demand  for  trained 
social  workers  outside  of  the  public  service.  The  office  of 
social  secretary  is  beginning  to  be  a  recognized  necessity  by 
large  business  houses  and  corporations.  The  duties  include 
overseeing  sanitary  arrangements,  visiting  the  sick,  directing 
the  social  life,  acting  as  club  secretary,  and  promoting  the 
general  social  welfare  of  the  employees.  Philanthropic  and 
charitable  associations  of  various  kinds  have  need  of  trained 
persons  to  serve  either  as  paid  workers  or  as  volunteer  leaders 
and  helpers  in  charitable  work,  settlement  work,  playground, 
and  child  rescue  movements,  social  and  recreational  clubs,  etc. 

The  school  is  also  prepared  to  care  for  those  who  are 
expecting  to  serve  as  religious  workers,  such  as  secretaries 
of,  or  as  workers  in,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  lay 
church  workers,  directors  of  religious  work  in  colleges  and 
'  universities,  colporteurs  of  religious  organizations,  editors  of 
i  religious  publications  or  other  social  service  work  connected 
with  religious  endeavor.     The  courses  offered  will  also  serve 
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as  an  excellent  basis  of  preparation  for  those  who  contem- 
plate entering  the  ministrj^  or  the  field  of  foreign  missions. 

Admission:  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of 
Social  Service  must  have  at  least  one  year's  work  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  should  consist  of  the 
prescribed  freshman  courses. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year  applicants  must 
file  with  the  registrar  a  card  of  admission  approved  by  the 
dean  and  the  director,  together  with  the  major  card. 

Applicants  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over,  not  candi- 
dates for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  as  unclassified  students 
to  such  work  as  they  are  prepared  to  take. 

Requirements  for  Graduation:  Candidates  for  a  degree 
in  the  School  of  Social  Service  must  fulfill  all  the  require- 
ments for  graduation  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
including  the  prescribed  freshman  work,  the  major  and  minor 
subjects,  the  group  electives,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  free 
electives  to  make  a  total  of  120  academic  hours  of  such  quality 
as  to  amount  to  170  points. 

The  major  subject  must  be  sociology.  At  least  thirty- 
two  hours  of  credit  must  be  earned  in  this  department,  the 
particular  courses  to  be  approved  by  the  director  of  the  School 
of  Social  Service.  The  free  electives  will  be  determined  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  the  work  that  the  student  expects 
to  follow  after  graduation,  but  should  be  selected  largely  from 
the  following  courses: 


First  Semester 

Course  Hours 

Soqiolog-y   

Bact.    101  (State  &  Municipal)  3 

Botany  8   (Landscape  Gardening)  _2 

Business  1    (Office  Meth.)   2 

Dom.  Sci.  (All  courses)  

Econ.   1    (El.  of  Econ.)   3 

Econ.  22  (El.  of  Acct.)   3 

Econ.  103  (Statistics)   3 

("xon.   104  (Rural  Econ.)   3 

}  Au.  105  (Exp.  Edu.)  3 

K  lu.   110  (Prin.  of  Moral  Edu.)_2 

E>'u.  115  (Voc   Edu.)   3 

Edu.  127  (Adolt^scence)   2 

Eng'sh    5    (Argumentation)  3 

Gov't  1   (Am.  Gov't  &  Pol.)  3 

Greek  .    (JUg.  Greek)   5 

Hist.  167  (Cui^.  &  Civ.  of  Ren.)_2 


Second  Semester 

Course  Hours 

Sociology  (Cont.)   

Bact.   2    (Domestic   Bact.)   4 

Bact.  3  (Sanitary  Bact.)   4 

Business  2  (Sec.  Work)   2 

Dom.  Sci.  (All  Courses)  

Econ.  6  (Labor  Problems)   3 

Edu.  2  (Edu.  Psych.)   3 

Edu.  104  (Child  Study)  3 

Edu.  114  (Psych.  Except.  Child.)  -2 

Edu.  116  (Vocational  Guid.)   3 

Edu.   125   (Religious  Edu.)   2 

Gov.  2  (General)   3 

Gov.  112  (Municipal)   5 

Greek  2   (Begin.  Greek)   5 

Greek  11  (New  Test.  Greek)  2 

Hist.  168  (Era  of  Refor.)   2 

Hy,-icne  2  (Hyg.  &  San.)  4 
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First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Coryse  Hours  Course  Honrs 

Phil.  3  (Logic  &  Sci.  Meth.)  ____3  Phil.  4  (Intro,  to  Phil.)  3 

Phil.  112   (Ethics)   3  Phil.  109  (Aesthetics)   2 

Phil.    115    (Metaphysics)   2  Phil.  114  (Adv.  Logic  &  Theory)_2 

Psych.  1  (El.  of  Psych.)   3  Phil.  117  (Apologetics)  2 

Pub.  Spk.  1   (Gen.  Prep.)   2  Psych.    3    (Vocational  Psych.)___3 

Pub.  Spk.  5  (Adv.  Orat.)   2  Psych.    105    (Abnormal  Psych.)  _3 

Pub.  Spk.  15  (Debating)   2  Psych.  108  (Psych,  of  Religion)  _2 

Pub.  Spk.  17  (Effective  Speaking) _2  Pub.  Spk.  2  (Gen.  Prep.)  2 

Zool.  104  (Heredity  &  Variation) __2  Pub.  Spk.  6  (Adv.  Orat.)   2 

Pub.  Spk.  16  (Debating)   2 

Pub.  Spk.  18  (Effective  Spk.)  2 

Zool.  108  (Heredity  &  Variation)  __2 

Certificates  in  Social  Service:  A  certificate  in  Social  Ser- 
vice in  addition  to  the  degree  will  be  awarded  at  the  time 
of  graduation  to  those  who  have  completed  these  requirements, 
but  such  certificate  will  not  be  granted  to  persons  who  have 
not  been  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Social  Service  at  least  one 
year. 

Visits  of  Inspection 

From  *iuit  lo  time  the  students  of  this  school  make  visits 
10  clllferent  institutions  in  Norman,  Oklahoma  City,  and  near- 
by towns  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  by  observation  an  addi- 
tional insight  into  the  problems  of  institutional  organization 
and  management.  The  places  visited  include  the  State  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  Norman;  the  city  jail  and  poor  farm  of 
Cleveland  county;  the  Providence  Association,  Juvenile  Court, 
orphanages,  day  nurseries,  public  schools,  libraries,  play- 
grounds, parks,  etc.,  of  Oklahoma  City,  and  the  public  health, 
charity  and  correctional,  labor,  and  other  departments  of 
the  state  government. 

Field  Work 

Fourth-year  students  are  required,  whenever  opportun- 
ity offers,  to  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  actual  service  in 
some  instituticTn  or  corporation  or  department  of  government. 
The  head  of  the  department  or  institution  under  whom  the 
students  work  will  report  to  the  director  of  the  school  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  work  done,  and  from  one  to  three 
hours  credit  will  be  allowed  toward  graduation  according  to 
the  merits  of  each  field  worker. 

Special  Lectures 

The  School  of  Social  Service  secures  special  lectures  from 
en  and  women  connected  with  the   administrative  depart- 
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ments   of  the  state,  the  charitable  and  correctional  instit 
tions,  the  schools,  and  with  commercial,  fraternal  and  religi 
ous  organizations.     It  also  occasionally  secures  men  and  wo 
men  of  national  importance  to  address  the  students  on  spec 
ial  topics. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


NOTE: — First  semester  courses  are  marked  "a."  Sec- 
ond semester  courses  are  marked  "b."  Courses  with  no 
letters  attached  are  given  both  semesters. 

Courses  preceded  by  one  asterisk  (*)  are  given  in  even- 
numbered  alternate  years,  e.  g.,  1919-20;  those  preceded  by 
two  asterisks  (**)  are  given  in  odd  numbered  alternate  years, 
e.  g.,  1920-21. 

The  person  first  named  under  each  department  is  the 
head  of  that  department. 

ASTRONOMY 
Professor  Reaves,  Assistant  Professor  Gossard 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Astronomy  lb.  General  Astronomy:  A  course  covering 
the  main  facts  and  theories  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  a  study 
of  the  principal  astronomical  instruments.  Prerequisite,  trig- 
onometry.    Assistant  Professor  Gossard.  3  hours. 

BACTERIOLOGY 
Professor  Ellison,  Dr.  Yeakel,  Miss  Sawyer 

The  work  in  this  department  is  designed  to  meet  three 
requirements;  viz,  general  culture,  a  preparation  for  research, 
and  a  more  detailed  knowledge  of  certain  important  organ- 
isms than  is  ^iven  in  the  biological  courses.  The  courses 
are  open  to  all  students  of  college  rank  on  the  approval  of 
the  instructor  in  charge. 

Bacteriology  1,  2,  and  3  may  not  be  counted  as  major 
work.  These  three  courses  are  in  part  the  same,  and  hence 
no  two  of  them  should  be  taken  by  the  same  student. 

Bacteriology  2  is  designed  for  students  in  domestic  sci- 
ence; Bacteriology  3  is  designed  for  students  in  sanitary  en- 
gineering. 

Courses  in  pathology  may  be  combined  with  bacteriology 
for  major  work. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 
Bacteriology  lb.    General  Bacteriology:    This  course  in- 
cludes a  preliminary  study  in  bacteriology  technique,  follow- 
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ed  by  a  detailed  study  of  non-pathogenic  and  pathogenic  bac- 
teria; methods  of  isolation  and  cultivation;  inmunity  and  ser- 
ology will  be  considered.  Two  lectures  and  three  labora- 
tory periods  per  week.      Deposit  required.  4  hours. 

Bacteriology  2b.  Household  Bacteriology:  The  course 
will  consist  of  a  study  of  the  bacterial  activities  in  the  arts 
and  industries,  with  especial  stress  upon  fermentation,  putre- 
faction and  food  spoilage.  A  brief  study  of  disease-produc- 
ing organisms,  modes  of  spread  of  disease  and  meth- 
ods of  control  will  be  considered.  The  course  is  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  students  in  domestic  science.  Two 
lectures  and  three  labortaory  periods  per  week.  Deposit  re- 
quired. 4  hours. 

Bacteriology  3b.  Sanitary  Bacteriology:  A  detailed  study  of 
the  bacteriology  of  water,  soil,  and  sewage.  Methods  of 
water  purification,  sewage  treatment,  and  general  problems 
in  sanitation  will  be  considered.  The  course  is  designed 
for  students  in  sanitary  engineering.  Two  lectures  and  three 
laboratory  periods  per  week.      Deposit  required.         4  hours. 

Bacteriology  5a.  Pharmaceutical  Bacteriology:  A  study 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  bacteriology,  the  relation  of 
bacteria  to  disease,  the  study  of  the  specific  micro-organisms 
of  disease;  immunity  and  serum  therapy;  the  preparation  and 
standardization  of  bacterines,  serums  and  antitoxins;  and  dis- 
infectants. This  course  is  designed  especiall}^  for  students 
of   pharmacy.  2  hours. 

Bacteriology  6b.  Bedside  Laboratory  Methods:  A  course 
designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  more  accurate  use 
of  apparatus  and  reagents  used  in  the  clinical  laboratory. 
Prerequisites,  Bacteriology  1,  2,  or  3,  and  Chemistry  128  or 
Chemistry  5  and  121.      Deposit  required.  2  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Bacteriology  101a.  State  and  Municipal  Laboratory  Meth- 
ods: Laboratory  course  with  lectures  on  the  methods  of  water, 
soil,  food,  air,  body-fluids,  and  sev/age  examinations;  the 
standardization  of  disinfectants;  laboratory  diagnosis.  Pre- 
requisite, Bacteriology  1,  2,  or  3.     Deposit  required.     3  hours. 

Bacteriology  102a.  Research  Bacteriology;  The  stu- 
dent will  pursue  a  definite  line  of  research  on  a  subject  of 
bacteriology  selected  after  a  consultation  with  the  instruc- 
tor in  charge.  This  course  is  open  to  all  students  of  tin 
university  who  have  the  necessary  prerequisites,  and  is  de- 
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signed  especially  for  those  who  take  raajor  work  in  bacteriol- 
ogy.  Prerequisites,  Bacteriology  1,  2,  or  3  and  lOL  Deposit 
required.  5  hours. 

Bacteriology  103b.  Research  Bacteriology:  A  continua- 
tion of  Bacteriology  102.     Deposit  required.  5  hours. 

BOTANY 
Professor  Van  Vleet,  Mr.  Jeffs 

Botany  1  and  Botany  2  are  introductory  courses  and  sat- 
isfy the  freshman  science  requirement.  Work  may  begin 
with  either  course.  Botany  1  with  Zoology  2  satisfies  the 
biology  requirement  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Bacteriology  1,  General  Bacteriology,  may  count  towara 
a  major  in  botany. 

Courses  in  botany  for  which  no  credit  is  given  in  Art* 
and  Sciences  are  as  follows:  Botany  3  and  4,  in  the  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Botany  la.  General  Botany:  Instruction  in  this  course  is 
divided  into  two  periods.  The  first  period  extends  from  the 
beginning  of  the  semester  to  the  midde  of  November.  The 
second  period  includes  the  remainder  of  the  semester. 

PERIOD  1.  A  general  survey  of  the  properties  and  acti- 
vities of  protoplasm,  and  of  the  life  processes  of  plants,  includ- 
ing photosynthesis,  respiration,  transpiration,  absorption,  con- 
duction, digestion,  nutrition,  and  growth. 

PERIOD  2.  A  study  of  represertative  forms  of  thallo- 
phytes.  Special  attention  is  given  to  methods  of  reproduction, 
the  evolution  of  structure  and  function,  life  histories  of  the 
forms  studied,  with  a  comparative  study  of  tne  groups.  Two 
recitations  and  three  hours  laboratory.  Fee,  $1.50.  Professor 
Van  Vleet,  Mr.  Jeffs.  3  hours. 

Botany  2b.  General  Botany:  A  general  survey  of  the 
bryophytes,  pteridophytes  and  spermatophytes.  Instruction 
in  this  course  is  divided  into  two  periods.  The  first  period  ex- 
tends from  the  beginning  of  the  semester  to  the  first  of  April. 
The  second  period  includes  the  remainder  of  the  semester. 

PERIOD  1.  General  morphology  of  the  bryophytes, 
pteridophytes  and  spermatophytes.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  reproduction  and  to  the  organization  and  structure  of  the 
plant  members.    Two  recitations  and  three  hours  laboratory. 

PERIOD  2.  Ecology,  and  classification  of  the  local 
angiosperm  flora.    In  ecology,  special  attention    is    given  to 
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pollination  and  seed  dispersal,  factors  of  environment,  plant 
formations,  and  laws  of  plant  migration.  In  the  classification 
of  the  angiosperms  representative  families  are  studied  with 
drill  in  the  use  of  the  plant  keys  in  the  determination  of  species. 
Fee,  $1.50.     Professor  Van  Vleet,  Mr.  Jeffs.  3  hours. 

Botany  5a.  General  Forestry:  A  general  presentation  of 
the  history,  objects,  methods,  and  economic  importance  of 
forestry.  This  course  is  designed  especiallj'-  for  students  of 
economics  and  others  who  wish  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  Open  to  all  students  of  college  rank  except  freshmen. 
Fee,  $1.00.    Professor  Van  Vleet.  2  hours. 

Botany  6b.  Industrial  Botany:  A  study  of  the  origin, 
cultivation,  and  distribution  of  plants  yielding  products  of 
economic  value,  the  nature  and  use  of  these  products,  and  the 
methods  by  which  they  are  obtained  from  the  plants;  especially 
valuable  to  students  of  economics.  Botany  6  may,  by  special 
permission,  be  counted  as  graduate  work  by  those  who  have 
completed  Botany  1  and  2.     Fee,  $1.00.      Professor  Van  Vleet. 

2  hours. 

Botany  7b.  Household  Botany:  The  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  plant  growth  and  habits^  considered  with  reference  to 
their  application  to  plants  in  their  relation  to  the  home.  The 
course  will  include  a  brief  review  of  vegetable  foods  and  fibers. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  description,  classification, 
propagation  and  culture  of  ornamental  plants,  and  to  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  ornamental  planting.  No  prerequisite  in 
botany  required.     Fee,  $1.00.     Professor  Van  Vleet.     2  hours. 

Botany  8a.  Landscape  Gardening:  This  course  deals  with 
landscape  principles  as  they  apply  especially  to  civic  improve- 
ment. A  study  will  be  made  of  plants  for  street  planting,  and 
the  ornamentation  of  school  grounds,  city  parks,  and  home 
grounds.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  varieties  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  other  perennials  suitable  for  such  planting.  Should 
be  preceded  by  Botany  7,  or  a  course  in  general  botany.  Fee, 
$1.00.    Professor  Van  Vleet.  2  hours. 

For  Uudergraduates  and  Graduates 

Botany  101a.  Physiology:  A  study  of  the  principal  phys- 
iological process;  viz.,  photosynthesis,  respiration,  transpira- 
tion, absorption,  conduction,  digestion,  assimilation,  nutrition, 
and  growth.  Prerequisites,  Botany  1  and  2.  Two  lectures  and 
three  hours  laboratory.    Fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Jeffs.  3  hours. 

Botany  102b.  Systematic  Botany:  A  study  of  the  develop- 
ment and  genetic  relationships  of  angiosperms.    Opportunity  is 
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afforded  students  to  become  proficient  in  the  determination  of 
species  and  types.  Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  Pre- 
requisites, Botany  1  and  2.  Fee,  $2.00.    Professor  Van  Vleet. 

3  hours. 

Botany  104a.  Histology:  Instruction  in  the  modern  meth- 
ods used  in  the  collection  and  preservation  of  class  material 
in  bulk.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  fixing  and  staining  and  the 
various  other  processes  of  microtechnique  necessary  in  the  pre- 
paration of  microscopical  slides.  Prerequisites,  Botany  1  and 
2.  One  lecture  and  six  hours  laboratory.  Fee,  $3.00.  Mr. 
Jeffs.  3  hours. 

Botany  105b.  Cytology  and  Embryology:  The  application 
of  special  histological  methods  to  a  study  of  nuclear  and  cell 
division  from  preparations  made  by  the  student.  Prerequisites, 
Botany  1,  2,  and  104.  One  lecture  and  six  hours  laboratory 
work.    Fee,  $3.00.    Mr.  Jeffs.  3  hours. 

Botany  106a.  Morphology  and  Taxonomy  of  the  Bryo- 
phytes:  A  study  of  typical  mosses  and  liverworts.  Field  trips 
and  the  collection  of  material.  The  lectures  will  deal  with  the 
evolution,  relationships,  morphology,  and  classification  of  this 
group.  Prerequisites,  Botany  1  and  2.  One  lecture  and  three 
hours  laboratory  work.    Fee,  $1.00.     Mr.  Jeffs.  2  hours. 

Botany  107b.  Morphology  and  Taxonomy  of  the  Fungi: 
A  general  course  covering  the  more  important  types  of  fungi. 
Field  trips  and  the  collection  of  material.  Prerequisites,  Botany 
1  and  2.  One  lecture  and  three  hours  laboratory  work.  Fee, 
$1.00.    Mr.  Jeffs.  2  hours. 

Botany  108a.  Phytogeography  of  North  America:  A  study 
of  the  vegetation  of  Oklahoma,  followed  by  a  review  of  the 
floral  formations  of  North  America.  Lectures  and  assigned 
readings.  Prerequisites,  Botany  1,  2,  and  102.  Professor  Van 
Vleet.  2  hours. 

Botany  109b.  Plant  Ecology:  A  study  of  the  relations  of 
plants  to  their  environment.  The  origin,  development,  struc- 
ture and  succession  of  plant  formations.  Prerequisites,  Botany 
1,  2,  and  102.  Lectures,  assigned  readings  and  field  trips.  Pro- 
fessor Van  Vleet.  3  hours. 

Education  136a.  Teacher's  Course  in  Botany:  Plant  studies 
and  methods.  Intended  primarily  for  teachers  of  botany  in 
Oklahoma  high  schools.  Discussions  and  illustration  of  meth- 
3ds  of  teaching  botany,  directions  for  laboratory  equipment, 
the  collection,  and  preservation  of  material  for  class  use.  The 
aim  is  to  present  the  subjects  of  nature  study  and  botany  as 
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the>  should  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  Prerequisit 
Botany  1  and  2.     Professor  Van  Vleet.  2  hou 

Primarily  for  Graduates 
Botany  200a.    Seminar  in  Systematic  Botany:    A  study 
the  local  autumn  flora.    Special  attention  is  given  to  the  class 
fication  of  the  Compositae  and  the  Graminea.  Prerequisite! 
Botany  1,  2,  and  102.    Fee,  $2.00.    Professor  Van  Vleet.    3  hours. 

BUSINESS 

Professor  Newby,  Mr.  Berrigan,  Mr.  Fleming,  Mrs.  Wolverton 
Business  la.  Office  Methods:  Principles  of  organization 
and  management  of  a  business  office,  based  upon  the  practice 
of  successful  business  men.  Employees,  equipment,  furniture 
and  supplies  of  the  modern  office,  business  letter  writing,  filing 
correspondence,  follow-up  systems,  use  of  card  sj^stems,  sales 
records,  stock  records,  perpetual  inventory  systems,  sources  of 
credit  information,  collections,  time-saving  methods,  and  other 
subjects  will  be  treated.     Professor  Newby.  2  hours. 

Business  2b.  Secretarial  Work:  A  continuation  of  Busi- 
ness 1,  dealing  with  the  special  problems  of  the  office  manager  or 
secretary  in  special  industries  or  institutions,  such  a?  a  mer- 
cantile business,  manufactory,  a  school  or  college,  a  department 
of  state  government,  or  the  position  of  social  secretary  for  a 
corporation.     Professor  Newby.  2  hours. 

Business  5.  Elements  of  Accounting:  Fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  double  entry  bookkeeping  and  their  application  to 
ordinary  business  practice.  Practice  with  adding  and  calculat- 
ing machines,  and  mechanical  bookkeeping  devices.  Lecture 
and  laboratory  practice.  Fee,  $1  00.  Mr.  Berrigan.  5  hour- 
Business  7a.  Business  Correspondence:  General  appear 
ance  and  make-up  of  the  business  letter;  mistakes  in  language 
special  kinds  of  letters;  principles  of  effective  business  lettei 
writing;  kinds  and  use  of  form  letters;  filing  systems.  A  con 
siderable  part  of  the  course  will  consist  of  the  composition  of 
business  letters  from  stated  facts.      Fee,  $0.50.      Mr.  Berrit:  r 

3  hou. 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor   DeBarr,   Professor   Williams,   Associate  Professoi 

Padgett,  Miss  Briegel,  Miss  Johnson,  Mr.   

Miss  Searle 

The  courses  in  chemistry  are  planned  to  give  the  studen 
a  thorough  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  fundanieiita 
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facts  and  theories  of  the  science  so  that  he  may  be  well  pre- 
pared for  teaching,  for  commercial  work  or  for  original  re- 
search. Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  8  are  general  culture  courses. 
Courses  1  or  3  will  fulfill  the  freshman  science  requirement. 

Students  who  receive  a  unit  entrance  credit  in  chemistry 
should  omit  Chemistry  1  and  2  and  should  take  Chemistry  3. 

Chemistry  1,  2,  and  3  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

The  following  outline  of  work  is  suggested  and  strongly 
recommended  for  major  students: 

Chemistry  1  and  2  (or  3),  4,  5,  8,  101,  102,  121,  122,  (or 
123  and  127  instead  of  122),  or  151,  152,  154,  171. 

Physics  1  and  2,  and  6  or  8  additional  hours. 

Mathematics  5,  6,  14.  117.  118. 

Two  years  of  modern  language,  preferably  French. 
Geology  1,  2,  102,  103. 

Courses  in  chemistry  for  which  no  Arts  and  Science  credit 
is  given  are  as  follows: 

Chemistry  128  in  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Chemistry  52,'  53,  and  156  in  the  College  of  Engineering. 

For  courses  in  Chemical  Engineering,  see  "The-  College  f 
Engineering"  in  this  catalog.  ^ 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Chemistry  1,  General  Chemistry:  Three  lectures  and  two 
laboratory  periods  per  week.  Deposit  required.  Professor  De- 
Barr,  Miss  Briegel,  Miss  Johnson,  Mr.  .        5  hours. 

Chemistry  2.  General  Chemistry:  A  continuation  of  Chem- 
istry 1.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  1.  Deposit  required.  Professor  De- 
Barr,  Miss  Briegel,  Miss  Johnson,  Mr.   .  5  hours. 

Chemistry  3a.  General  Chemistry:  This  course  is  planned 
for  those  students  who  have  had  one  year  of  high  school  chem- 
istry. Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite,  one  entrance  unit  in  chemistry.  Deposit  required. 
Professor  Williams,  Mr.  .  5  hours. 

Chemistry  4.  Qualitative  Analysis:  One  lecture  and  two 
laboratory  periods  per  week.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  2  or  3. 
Deposit  required.      Professor  Williams,  Mr.  .      3  hours. 

Chemistry  5.  Quantitative  Analysis:  V'olumetric  '  and 
gravimetric  estimations.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  4.  Deposit 
required.    Miss  Briegel.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  8.  Theory  of  Analytical  Chemistry:  Lec- 
tures and  quizzes.    This  course  is  required  of  majors  in  chem- 
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istry.    Prerequisite,  Chemistry  5.    Professor  Williams.    2  hours. 

Chemistry  61a.  Household  Chemistry:  The  study  of  foods 
as  to  calorific  and  food  values,  giving  special  attention  to 
cereals,  vegetables,  meats,  milks,  etc.  Nutritive  value  of  car- 
bohydrates, albumins,  fats  and  oils,  and  their  values  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  number  of  calories  each  contains.  Comput- 
ing food  values,  and  determining  balanced  rations  with  mixed 
foods.     This  course  is  for  v^omen  only.  Professor  DeBarr. 

2  hours. 

Chemistry  62b.  Household  Chemistry:  A  coninuation  of 
Chemistry  61.  The  study  of  textiles,  dyes,  laundering,  soaps, 
recipes  for  cleaning  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  removing  stains 
from  cloth,  etc.,  cleaning  glass,  china,  kitchen  utensils,  etc.,  clean- 
ing leather  goods;  floor  preparation,  and  like  corr^pounds; 
disinfectants,  antiseptics,  etc.  This  course  is  for  women  only. 
Professor  DeBarr.  2  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Chemistry  101.  Advanced  Qualitative  Chemistry:  Con- 
tinuation of  Chemistry  4.  Deposit  required.  Professor  Wil- 
liams, Mr.   .  3  hours. 

Chemistry  102b.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis:  Con- 
tinuation of  Chemistry  5.    Deposit  required.    Miss  Briegel. 

3  hours. 

Chemistry  103a.  Inorganic  Preparations:  Laboratory  with 
lectures.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  4.  Deposit  required.  Miss 
Briegel.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  105b.  Water  Analysis:  Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
5.    Deposit  required.    Miss  Briegel.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  107a.  Applied  Quantitative  Chemistry:  Lec- 
tures and  laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  5.  Deposit  re- 
quired.   Miss  Briegel.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  121a.  Organic  Chemistry:  This  course  em- 
braces the  study  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series  of  hydro- 
carbons and  their  derivatives.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  5. 
Professor  DeBarr.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  122b.  Organic  Analysis:  Analysis  of  alkaloids 
and  organic  acids.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  121.  Deposit  re- 
quired.   Professor  DeBarr.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  123b.  Organic  Preparations:  Laboratory.  Pre- 
requisites, Chemistry  4  and  121.  Deposit  required.  Professor 
DeBarr.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  124a.  Organic  Chemistry:  Brief  course  in 
organic  chemistry  for  pharmacy  and  geology  students.  Pre- 
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requisite,  Chemistry  4.    Professor  DeBarr.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  125b.  Toxicology:  The  study  of  poisons.  Lec- 
tures and  laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  121.  Deposit 
required.    Professor  DeBarr.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  126.  Chemistry  and  Composition  of  Food  Pro- 
ducts: A  study  of  foods  and  their  adulteration.  Lectures, 
recitations  and  laboratory.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  121.  A 
student  may  take  this  course  more  than  one  time  and  receive 
credit  each  time  provided  the  v^ork  is  not  duplicated.  Deposit 
required.    Professor  DeBarr.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  127a.  Elementary  Organic  Preparations: 
Laboratory.  This  course  is  arranged  to  accompany  Chemistry 
121.  Required  of  all  students  in  Chemistry  121  except  those 
taking  a  prescribed  course.  Prerequisite,  enrollment  in  Chem- 
istry 121,  or  124.  Deposit  required.    Professor  DeBarr.  2  hours. 


PETROLEUM  TECHNOLOGY 

Associate  Professor  Padgett 

Chemistry  132b.  Petroleum  Technology:  Lectures  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  petroleum  refining,  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, natural  gas  and  natural  gas  products.  Inspection  trips 
required.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  121  or  124,  and  Physics 
1  or  51.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  137b.  Analysis  of  Petroleum  and  Its  Products: 
Analysis  of  petroleum,  petroleum  products,  coal,  coal  tar,  and 
oil  shale.      Prerequisites,  Chemistry  121.      Deposit  required. 

3  hours. 

Chemistry  140.  Advanced  Petroleum  Technology:  Lec- 
tures. Continuation  of  Chemistry  132.  Prerequisites,  Chem- 
istry 132.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  142b.  Gas  Analysis:  Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
121.     Deposit  required.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  143a.  Petroleum  Technology  Laboratory:  Pe- 
troleum refining,  shale  oil  technology.  Prerequisites,  Chem- 
istry 132  and  142.      Deposit  required.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  144.  Petroleum  Technology  Laboratory:  Con- 
tinuation of  Chemistry  143.     Deposit  required.  3  hoiJrs. 

Chemistry  145b.  Field  Work:  Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
143.     Deposit  required.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  134b.  Petroleum  Research:  Prerequisite, 
Chemistry  143.     Deposit  required.  3  or  5  hours. 
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Chemistry  151a.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry:  Lectures 
and  recitations.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  5  and  one  year  of 
college  p}iys!cs.     Professor  Williams.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  152.  Elementary  Physico-Chemical  Measure- 
ments: A  laboratory  course  that  may  be  taken  with  or  after 
Chemistory  151.    Deposit  required.    Professor  Williams. 

3  hours. 

Chemistry  153.  Journal  Course:  Open  to  students  of 
chemistry  with  junior  or  higher  standing.  Professor  DeBarr, 
Professor  Williams,  Associate  Professor  Padgett.  2  hours. 

*Chemistry  154b.  The  History  of  Chemistry:  Lectures, 
recitations  and  collateral  reading.  Open  to  students  of  chem- 
istry with  junior   or  higher  standing.       Professor  De  Barr. 

2  hours. 

Chemi.^try  155b.    Electro-Chemistry :    One  lecture  and  six 
hours  laboratory.      Prerequisite,  Chemistry  151  and  Mathemat- 
ics 117.      Deposit  required.      Professor  Williams.         3  hours.' 
METALLURGY 

Chemistry  171a.  General  Metallurgy:  Lectures  and  recita- 
tions. This  course  deals  with  the  properties  of  metals,  ores, 
fuels  and  refractories.  It  includes  a  brief  study  of  metallur- 
gical methods  and  an  outline  of  the  standard  processes  of  treat- 
ment. '  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  4,  Physics  1  and  if  possible 
Geology  102.    Professor  Williams.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  172b.  Wet  Assaying  Laboratory:  Volumetric 
analysis  applied  to  the  assay  of  mine,  mill,  and  smelter  prod- 
ucts. Prerequisite,  Chemistry  5.  Deposit  required.  Pro- 
fessor Williams,  Mr.  .  3  hours. 

Chemistry  173b.  Fire  Assaying  and  Smelter  Operations: 
Laboratory.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  5  and  Geology  103.  De- 
posit required.    Professor  Williams,  Mi.  .  3  hours. 

Chemistry  174a.  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel:  Lectures 
and  recitations.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  4  and  Physics  1. 
Chemistry  171,  172,  and  Geology  102  are  recommended.  Pro- 
fessor Williams.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  175a.  Metallurgy  of  the  Non-Ferrous  Metals: 
Lectures  and  recitations.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  4  and  Phy- 
scis  1.  Chemistry  171,  172,  and  173  and  Geology  103  are  rec- 
ommended.     Professor  Williams.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  176b.  Metallurgical  Laboratory:  Experiments 
in  the  amalgamation,  flotation,  and  hydrometallurgy  of  the  pre- 
cious and  the  base  metal  ores.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  145. 
Deposit  required.    Professor  Williams,  Mr,  .      2  hours. 
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Chemistry  177b.  Ore  Dressing:  Lectures  and  laboratory. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  5,  Physics  2.  Mechanics  151  and  153 
are  recommended.    Deposit  required.    Professor  Williams. 

2  hours. 

Chemistry  178b.    Metallography:    Lectures  and  laboratory, 
his  course  deals  with  the  microscopic  structure  of  metals  and 
Hoys  as   related  to  their  physical  and  chemical  properties, 
ith  special  attention  to  iron  and  steel.    Prei  equisites,  Chem- 
stry  174,  151,  Physics  1,  2,  and  65.  Deposit  required.  Professor 
illiams.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  179a.  Electrometallurgy:  Lectures  and  lab- 
ratory.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  155  and  enrollment  in  Elec- 
rical  Engineering  54.    Deposit  required.    Professor  Williams. 

3  hours. 


Primarily  for  Graduates 
Chemistry  210a.    Advanced  Organic  Chemistry:  Lectures 
nd  collateral  reading.      Prerequisites,  Chemistry  123,  Chem- 
try  152,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of   German.      Open  to 
ndergraduates  only  by  consent  of  the  head   of  the  depart- 
ent.      Associate  Professor  Padgett.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  211b.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry:  A  con- 
inuation  of  Chemistry  210.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  210.  As- 
ociate  Professor  Padgett.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  212.    Advanced  Organic  Chemistry:  Labora- 
ory.     Prerequisites,  Chemistry  123  and  a  read  ng  knowledge 
f   German.       Open   to   undergraduates   only  by   consent  of 
he  head  of  the  department.      Deposit  required.  Associate 
rofessor  Padgett.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  220a.      Advanced  Physical  Chemistry:  Lec- 
ures   and   collateral   rading.       Prerequisites,    Chemistry  152, 
hysics  2,  and  Mathematics  118,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of 
-erman.      Open  to  undergraduates  only  by  consent  of  the 
.ead  of  the  department.      Professor  Williams.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  221b.  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry:  Lab- 
ratory.  Prerequisite,  enrollment  in  Chemistry  220.  De- 
osit  required.      Professor  Williams.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  230a.  Advanced  Physiological  Chemistry:  Lec- 
ures  and  collateral  reading.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  152, 
27,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German.  Open  to  under- 
raduates  only  by  consent  of  the  head  of  the  department.  Pro- 
essor  DeBarr.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  231b.    Advanced   Physiological   Chemistry:  A 
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continuation  of  Chemistry  230.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  230. 
Professor  DeBarr.  2  hours. 

Research:  Students  who  enroll  in  one  of  the  following 
research  courses,  Chemistry  250,  251,  or  252,  must  also  en- 
roll in  the  courses  primarily  for  graduates,  that  will  be  of 
the  greatest  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  research  problem.  For 
example,  if  a  student  should  select  research  in  organic  chem- 
istry he  should  take  chemistry  210,  211,  and  212,  and  such 
other  courses  as  are  necessary  to  complete  the  major.  The 
credit  in  research  is  variable,  depending  upon  the  quality  and 
amount  of  work  done.  In  no  case  will  the  credit  exceed 
eight  hours   in   any   one  course. 

Chemistry  250.  Research  in  Organic  and  in  Physiological 
Chemistry:  Open  to  undergraduates  only  by  consent  of  the 
head  of  the  department.  Deposit  required.  Professor  De- 
Barr. Credit  varies. 

Chemistry  251.  Research  in  Analytical  and  in  Physical 
Chemistry:  Open  to  undergraduates  only  by  consent  of  the 
head  of  the  department.  Deposit  required.  Professor  Wil- 
liams. Credit  Varies. 

Chemistry  252.  Research  in  Organic  and  in  Analytical 
Chemistry:  Open  to  undergraduates  only  by  consent  of  the 
head  of  the  department.  Deposit  required.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Padgett.  Credit  Varies. 


CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY 
Professor  Paxton 

Classical  Archaeology  1,  2,  3,  and  4  may  be  counted  as  major 
work  in  Greek,  and  must  be  taken  by  those  majoring  in  that 
subject. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 
Classical  Archaeology  la.    The  Private  Life  of  the  Greeks: 

Informal  lectures  and  study  of  text-book  on  such  topics  as 
the  family  and  clan,  the  name,  marriage  ceremonies,  religion, 
childhood  education,  slavery,  classes  in  society,  food,  theatrical 
and  other  rmusements.  The  course  will  be  illustrated  by  num- 
erous photographs.    No  knowledge  of  Greek  necessary. 

2  hours. 

Classical  Archaeology  2b.    The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans: 

This  course  is  similar  to  Classical  Archaeology  1.  The  two 
courses  are  intended  to  be  supplementary,  but  each  is  com- 
plete in  itself.     No  knowledge  of  Latin  necessary.  2  hours. 
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Classical  Archaeology  3a.  Mythology  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans:  Fairbank's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome  will  be 
used  as  nucleus.    Required  readings.  3  hours. 

Classical  Archaeology  4b.  Greek  Sculpture:  A  course  in 
the  history,  principals,  and  development  of  Greek  sculpture. 
Tarbell's  History  of  Greek  Art  must  be  in  the  hand  of  each 
member  of  the  class.     Required  readings.  3  hours. 


DOMESTIC  ART 
Miss  Peterson 

For  Undergraduates 

Art  21.  Theory  of  Design  and  Color:  A  study  of  line, 
spaces,  light-and-dark,  proportion,  and  color,  and  the  prin- 
ciples undf^rlying  the  pleasing  arrangement  of  these  elements 
with  reference  to  decorative  art.  2  hours. 

Art  22.  Textiles:  A  study  of  the  different  materials  used 
in  costume  and  in  home  decoration  to  determine  the  important 
utilitarian  and  artistic  qualities  that  affect  the  particular  use 
of  each.  This  course  also  includes  a  brief  study  of  the  man- 
ufacture and  identification  of  the  different  materials.     2  hours. 

Art  23a.  Home  Architecture:  The  evolution  of  the  house; 
homes  of  primitive  people;  situation,  surroundings,  and  con- 
struction of  the  house;  skeleton  plans;  general  study  of  the 
home  from  the  artistic  point  of  view.      Prerequisite,  Art  21. 

2  hours. 

Art  25a.  Costume  Design:  This  course  considers  cos- 
tume design  from  the  standpoint  of  the  controlling  factors; 
principles  of  design  and  color,  personality  of  the  individual, 
purpose,  and  materials.  Prerequisite,  Art  21.  Art  22  recom- 
mended. 2  hours. 

Art  26b.  Costume  Design:  Continuation  of  Art  25,  as 
appl'ed  particularly  to  millinery,  children's  clothes,  and  under- 
wear.    Prerequisite,  Art  25.  2  hours. 

Art  27a.  Home  Decoration:  Application  of  esthetic  prin- 
ciples to  home  decoration;  special  consideration  of  walls,  floors, 
windows,  and  furniture.  Prerequisite,  Art  21.  Art  23  re- 
commended. 2  hours. 

Art  28b.  Home  Decoration:  Furnishing  of  different  types 
of  houses  and  rooms  on  budgets;  assembling  of  harmonious 
materials,  historic  styles  adapted  to  modern  use.  Prerequi- 
site, Art  27.  2  hours. 

Art  29.     The  House:    A  study  of  the  problems  to  be  con- 
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sidered  in  the  building  and  furnishing  of  a  home  for  econ- 
omy, convenience,  and  beauty.  The  course  consists  of  lec- 
tures on  the  principles  of  design  and  color  as  applied  to  the 
exterior  and  interior  of  a  home;  the  economics  of  furnishing 
and  decoration;  and  studio  work  in  planning  and  furnishing 
specific  types  of  homes.  This  course  is  not  open  to  students 
who  have  credit  in  Art  23,  27,  28,  or  Domestic  Science  12. 
Students  who  take  any  of  the  above  named  courses  after  Art 
29  will  receive  only  half  credit.  5  hours. 

Art  30a.  Clothing:  A  study  of  the  manufacture  and  the 
properties  of  the  important  textile  fibers  with  emphasis  upon 
the  points  that  help  the  consumer  in  the  selection  of  materials 
for  clothing  purposes;  the  application  of  the  principles  of  de- 
sign and  color  to  dress;  typical  clothing  budgets;  making  of 
clothing  budgets.  This  course  is  not  open  to  students  who 
have  credit  in  Art  22,  25,  26,  or  Domestic  Science  23.  Stu- 
dents who  take  any  of  the  above  named  courses  after  Art  30 
will  receive  only  half  credit.  3  hours. 

Art  31a.  Clothing:  Use  and  care  of  sewing  machine 
and  attachments.  Principles  and  practice  in  hand  and  mach- 
ine sewing;  drafting  and  making  garments.  This  course  is 
offered  for  students  who  have  not  had  sewing  in  high  schools 
Fee  $0.50.  2  hours. 

Art  32b,  Clothing:  Elementary  dressmaking  and  tail- 
oring. Drafting  and  alteration  of  patterns.  Prerequisites, 
Art  22  and  31.    Fee  $0.50.  2  hours. 

Art  33b.  Clothing:  Advanced  dressmaking,  drafting,  and 
draping.  Modeling  in  paper  gowns,  for  which  patterns  are 
to  be  drafted,  and  which  are  to  be  constructed  from  silk  or 
wool.  Prerequisites,  Art  25,  and  32.  Art  26  should  be 
taken  at  the  same  time.     Fee,  $1.00.  2  hours. 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 
Associate  Professor  Gwinn,  Assistant  Professor  Hopkins, 
Mrs.  Minton 

Students  selecting  domestic  science  as  a  major  may  select 
domestic  art  as  a  minor. 

Domestic  Science  1  and  2  will  satisfy  the  requ'rements  of 
eight  hours  in  (^roup  II. 

Domestic  Science  la.  Selection  and  Preparation  of  Foods: 
Study  of  nature,  chemical  composition,  and  uses  of  foods; 
changes  effected  by  heat,  cold,  or  fermentation;  principles  in-' 
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volved  in  the  preparation  of  typical  foods.  Prerequisites, 
Chemistry  1  and  Domestic  Science  5,  or  Domestic  Science  5 
may  be  taken  with  this  course.     Deposit  required.  5  hours. 

Domestic  Science  2b.  Selectiorf  and  Economic  Uses  of 
Foods:  Continuation  of  Domestic  Science  L  Planning,  pre- 
paration, and  serving  of  meals  for  family  based  upon  econ- 
omic and  dietetic  standards.  Prerequisite,  Domestic  Science 
1.      Deposit  required.  3  hours. 

Domestic  Science  3a.  Dietetics:  Principles  of  diet;  re- 
lation of  food  to  health;  influence  of  Rge,  sex,  and  occupation 
on  diet.  Problems  in  planning,  computing,  and  serving  diet- 
aries under  various  phj^siological  and  economic  conditions. 
Prerequisites,  Domestic  Science  2,  Physiolog}^  1  and  Bacter- 
iology 2.      Deposit  required.  5  hours. 

Domestic  Science  4b.  Special  Problems  in  Dietetics:  Die- 
tetic treatment  of  certain  diseases;  study  of  food  for  infants 
and  children  of  different  ages;  construction  of  dietaries  for 
infants,  children  and  adults,  for  family  groups  with  diverse 
conditions  of  age  and  activity.  Prerequisites,  Domestic  Sci- 
ence 3  and  Hygiene  2.     Deposit  required.  3  hours. 

Domestic  Science  5a.  Food  Products:  Study  of  source, 
manufacture,  composition,  adulteration,  and  preservation  of 
food-stuffs.  Prerequisite  to  Domestic  Science  1,  but  may  be 
taken  at  the  same  time  with  that  course.  2  hours. 

Domestic  Science  6.  Foods:  General  study  of  compo- 
sition, selection  and  preparation  of  foods.  This  course  and 
Domestic  Science  7  are  intended  for  students  who  desire  a 
general  knowledege  of  foods  and  nutrition,  and  is  not  open 
to  students  who  have  admission  cred'.t  in  domestic  science  or 
credit  for  Domestic  Science  1,  2,  3,  or  4.  Students  who  take 
Domestic  Science  1  or  2  after  Domestic  Science  6  will  receive 
only  half  credit.     Deposit  required.  3  hours. 

Domestic  Science  7.  Foods:  Continuation  of  Domestic 
Science  6.  Problems  in  preparation  and  service  of  meals  for 
family;  cost  and  dietetic  values.  Prerequisite,  Domestic  Sci- 
ence 6.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  admission  credit 
in  domestic  science  or  credit  for  Domestic  Science  1,  2,  3, 
or  4.  Students  who  take  Domestic  Science  1  or  2  after  Dom- 
estic Science  6  will  receive  only  half  credit.  Deposit  re- 
quired. 4  hours. 

Domestic  Science  9.  Nutrition:  A  study  of  the  fuel 
value  of  foods,  cost  in  relation  to  the  economic  value.  Pre- 
requisites, Domestic  Science  6  and  7.  3  hours. 
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Domestic  Science  12b.  Special  Problems  in  Home  Archi- 
tecture: Study  of  the  size  and  arrangement  of  rooms  and  the 
location  of  equipment  with  reference  to  economy  of  labor. 
Study  of  furniture,  utensils,  and  appliances,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  utility  and  economy.  2  hours. 

Domestic  Science  14a.  Home  Administration:  Organiza- 
tion of  the  household;  source  and  division  of  income;  social 
and  industrial  conditions  affecting  the  income;  household  ac- 
counts; general  principles  of  buying;  division  of  labor  and 
responsibility  in  the  home.  3  hours. 

Domestic  Science  23.  Advanced  Textiles:  This  course 
includes  a  review  of  the  identification  of  fabrics,  chemical 
testing  of  fabrics,  simple  dying,  stain  removal,  study  of  re- 
agents used  in  cleaning  fabrics.  Prerequisites,  Art  22  and 
Chemistry  2.      Fee,  $2.00.  2  hours. 

Domestic  Science  115a.  Advanced  Home  Administration: 
Organization  of  the  household;  cleaning  processes  necessary 
in  care  of  the  home;  household  accounts,  division  of  labor,  and 
responsibility.  A  study  of  minimum  for  a  good  standard 
for  sheltering,  feeding,  and  clothing  the  family.  Prerequi- 
sites, Domestic  Science  4,  12,  23,  and  Domestic  Art  22,  23,  25, 
28,  and  31.  3  hours. 

Domestic  Science  116a.  Home  Management:  Continuation 
of  Domestic  Science  115.  Open  to  students  taking  Domestic 
Sc'ence  115.  3  hours. 

Education  145b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Domestic  Science: 
Instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  domestic  science;  observa- 
tion work;  practice  in  lesson  planning  and  the  planning  of 
courses.  2  hours. 

ECONOMICS 

Professor  Adams,  Assistant  Professor  Robb,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Cable,  Mr.  Berrigan 

Economics  1  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work,  but  for 
major  students  it  must  precede  all  other  courses  in  economics. 

Mathematics  115,  (Mathematical  Theory  of  Investment), 
may  count  as  major  credit  in  this  deparment. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Economics  la.  Elementary  Economics:  A  treatment  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science.  Professor  Adams, 
Assistant  Professor  Robb,  Mr.  Berrigan.  5  hours. 

Economics  3b.     Economic  History  of  United  States:  A 
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study  of  the  development  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  com-4 
merce  of  the  United  States.      Assistant  Professor  Robb. 

3  hours. 

Economics  4a.  Money  and  Banking:  A  study  of  mone- 
tary theory,  followed  by  work  in  the  theory  and  history 
of  banking.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Art.    No  freshmen.    Professor  Adams.    Mr.  Berrigan. 

3  hours. 

Economics  5a.  Public  Finance:  A  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  public  expenditure,  public  revenues,  public  indebt- 
edness, and  financial  administration.    Assistant  Professor  Robb. 

3  hours. 

Economics  6b.  Labor  Problems:  The  conflict  between 
labor  and  capital  will  be  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  public,  the  employer,  and  the  laborer.  Labor  leg- 
islation and  methods  of  increasing  the  efficiency  and  wel- 
fare of  wage-earners  will  receive  due  considei  ation.  Profes- 
sor Adams.  3  hours. 

Economics  9a.  Business  Administration:  A  study  of 
the  scientific  principles  underlying  business.  Location  and 
planning  of  the  plant,  control  of  labor,  problems  of  finance, 
selling,  and  accounting.  Each  student  will  be  required  to 
make  a  special  investigation  of  some  business  enterprise.  Pro- 
fessor Robb.  3  hours. 

Economics  10b.  Business  Law:  A  study  of  the  field  of 
law  most  likely  to  be  of  use  to  the  business  man.  Con- 
tracts, negotiable  instruments,  and  corporation  law  will  re- 
ceive special  attention.  Combination  of  text  and  case-book 
method  will  be  used.      Assistant  Professor  Robb.         3  hours. 

Economics  lib.  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce:  A 
survey  of  the  resources  and  industries  of  the  United  States 
and  of  foreign  countries.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  show 
upon  what  lines  our  commerce  may  be  advantageously  ex- 
panded. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  South  American 
trade.  Each  student  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  spe- 
cial work  on  some  phase  of  the  industrial  development  of 
Oklahoma.     Professor  Adams.  3  hours. 

**Economics  12b.  Markets  and  Marketing:  A  study  of 
the  distribution  of  the  staple  commodities  through  the  organ- 
ized exchanges;  examination  of  the  various  methods  of  mark- 
eting by  large  corporations  through  sales  agencies,  travel- 
ing salesmen  and  factors'  agreements;  brokerage,  commis- 
sion, and  wholesale  business;  and  retail  distribution.     3  hours. 
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Economics  13a.  Credit  and  Collections:  The  nature  of 
credit  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  Principles  underlying  cred- 
it extesnion  to  bus-ness  men.  The  balance  sheet  as  a  basis 
for  credit  extension.  How  to  make  collections;  educating 
the  customer;  how  to  handle  delinquents.      Mr.  Berrigan. 

3  hours. 

Economics  14b.  Bank  Management:  A  study  of  actu- 
al banking  practice  in  the  United  Staes.  Credit  problems 
will  receive  special  attention.  A  limited  amount  of  labora- 
tory work  in  bank  accounting  will  be  done.  Permission.  Pro- 
fessor Adams.  3  hours. 

Economics  15b.  Corporation  Accounting  and  Finance:  A 
study  of  the  essential  principles  of  sound  corporate  finance;  na- 
ture and  kinds  of  corporate  securities;  problems  of  capitaliza- 
tion, promotion,  underwriting  and  financial  management;  re- 
organizations.    Prerequisite,   Econom'cs  22.     Mr.  Berrigan. 

3  hours. 

Economics  22b.  Principles  of  Accounting:  The  techni- 
que of  accounts.  Lecture  and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite, 
Business  5,  or  a  working  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Fee 
$1  00.      Mr.  Berrigan.  5  hours. 

Economics  23a.  Business  Organization:  The  scope  of 
this  course  will  include  the  individual  proprietorship,  the 
partnership,  and  the  corporation  with  special  reference  to 
the  structure  and  organization  of  corporations,  together  with 
the  trust  movement  and  the  anti-trust  legislation  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.     Professor  Adams.  3  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Economics  101b.  Transportation:  Development  of  the 
railroad  systems  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. Elementary  principles  of  railway  accounting,  govern- 
ment regulation  and  rate  making.  Some  attention  will  be 
given   to   water   transportation.       Assistant    Professor  Robb. 

3  hours. 

Economics  102b.  Insurance:  A  study  of  the  general 
principles  of  insurance;  development  of  life  insurance  and 
life  tables;  types  and  organization  of  companies;  policy  forms; 
calculation  of  premiums  and  reserves;  property  and  social 
insurance;  investment  of  insurance  funds.  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Robb.  3  hours. 

Economics  103a.  Statistics  and  Statistical  Methods:  How 
to  gather,  study,  present,  and  interpret  statistical  data.  Aver- 
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ages,  index  numbers,  measures  of  variation  from  averages,  and 
graphic  presentation  of  results.  The  use  of  statistics  in  the 
problems  of  business  management  and  control.  A  large 
part  of  the  work  will  consist  of  laboratory  exercise.  Labora- 
tory materials  fee  $L00.      Mr.  Berrigan.  3  hours. 

Economics  104a.  Rural  Economics:  This  course  deals 
with  the  problems  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  agriculture 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  farmer  and  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  The  problems  of  farm  management,  ten- 
ancy, rural  credit, '  co-operative  buying  and  selling,  transporta- 
tion, and  insurance  will  be  taken  up.      Professor  Adams. 

3  hours. 

Economics  106a.     Salesmanship  and  Business  Policy:  The 

basis  of  this  course  will  be  a  series  of  problems  considered 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  business  manager.  Both  whole- 
sale and  retail  selling  will  be  studied.  Prerequisite,  Econ- 
omics 9.      Mr.  Berrigan.  3  hours. 

Economics  107a.  Cost  Accounting  Theory  and  Practice: 
Cost  finding  in  retail  trade;  cost  finding  in  manufacturing, 
municipal  and  public  util'ties;  prime  and  supplementary  costs; 
the  distribution  of  "overhead;"  "peak  loads;"  allocation  of 
"overhead"  to  jobs;  various  allocation  methods.  Prerequisite, 
Economics  22.    Fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Berrigan.  5  hours. 

**Economics  108b.  Economic  Theory:  This  course  is  for 
advanced  students.  The  laws  of  economic  change  are  de- 
scribed and  it  is  shown  how  the  production  and  distribution 
of  wealth  are  afifected  by  the  static  and  dynamic  changes 
in  economic  society.  Different  theories  of  the  distribution 
of  wealth  are  compared  and  contrasted  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  the  student  to  formulate  an  economic  philosophy  of 
his  own.      Prerequisite,  Economics   1   and  111.         2  hours. 

Economics  109b.  Investments  and  Business  Cycles:  A 
study  of  the  various  forms  of  investments  and  the  causes 
which  produce  periodic  prosperity  and  depressions  in  the 
business  world.      Professor  Adams.  3  hours. 

Economics  111b.  History  of  Economic  Thought:  A  brief 
history  of  economic  theory  from  the  middle  ages  to  the  pres- 
ent time  with  special  reference  to  the  organization  and  pol- 
icy of  the  period  in  which  the  theories  were  formulated.  Pre- 
requisite, Economics  1.      Professor  Adams.  3  hours. 

Economics  114b.  Corporation  Accounting:  Corporate 
organization;  the  balance  sheet;  general  principles  of  valua- 
tion; capitalization  in  relation  to  cost  of  service;  deprecia- 
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tion  .and  obsolescence  as  cost  factors;  various  methods  of 
calculating  depreciation;  cash  and  credits;  accrued  and  defer- 
red items;  wasting  assets;  intangible  assets;  good  will  fran- 
chises; current  and  fixed  assets;  current  and  fixed  liabilities; 
sinking  funds;  surplus  and  reserves;  dividends;  liquidation  of 
a  corporation;  consolidations  and  holding  companies;  consoli- 
dated balance  sheets.  Prerequisite,  Economics  22.  Fee  $1.00. 
Mr.  Berrigan.  5  hours. 

Economics  115a.  Accounting  Problems:  The  design- 
ing and  construction  of  forms  and  plans  for  several  kinds  of 
business;  application  of  accounting  to  the  capital,  income, 
expense  in  the  appraisal  of  going  concerns;  the  solution  of 
a  number  of  difficult  accounting  problems.  Prerequisite,  Ec- 
onomics 114.      Fee  $1.00.      Mr.  Berrigan.  3  hours. 

Economics  116b.  Auditing  Theory  and  Practice:  The  pur- 
pose of  an  audit;  the  audit  as  a  condition  lor  credit  exten- 
sion; preliminary  steps  in  making  an  audit;  the  balance  sheet 
audit;  the  detailed  audit;  assets  and  liabilities;  profit  and  loss 
account;  investigations.  A  considerable  part  of  the  course  will 
consist  in  the  actual  audit  of  the  books  of  a  defunct  corporation. 
Prerequisite,  Economics  114.  Materials  fee  $1.00.  Mr.  Ber- 
rigan. 5  hours. 


Primarily  for  Graduates 
Economics  200a.     Seminar  in  Economic  Problems:  This 
course   is   aimed   to   develop   original   investigation   in  econ- 
omic problems.     Open  to  graduate  and  major  students.  Pro- 
fessor Adams,  Assistant  Professor  Robb.  1  to  3  hours. 

Economics  201b.  Seminar  in  Economic  Problems:  Con- 
tinuation of  Economics  200.  Professor  Adams,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Robb.  1  to  3  hours. 

Economics  202a.  Seminar  in  Accountancy  and  Private 
Business  Problems:  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the 
student  an  opportunity  to  investigate  in  a  thorough  manner 
the  practical  business  problems  in  which  he  is  most  inter- 
ested. Open  to  graduates  and  major  students.  Professor 
Adams,  Mr.  Berrigan.  1  to  3  hours. 

Economics  203b.  Seminar  in  Accountancy  and  Private 
Business  Problems:  A  continuation  of  Economics  202.  Pro- 
fessor Adams,  Mr.  Berrigan.  1  to  3  hours. 
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EDUCATION 

Professor  Phelan,  Professor  Parsons,  Professor  Smith,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Griffith,  Associate  Professor  Bridges, 
Assistant  Professor  Ferriss,  Assistant  Professor 
Cunningham,  Assistant  Professor  Pierce, 
Miss  Coppedge 

Psychology  1  or  51  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  edu- 
cation, and  should  be  elected  in  the  sophomore  year. 

Psychology  1  and  51  and  Education  2  may  not  be  counted 
as  major  work. 

With  the  consent  of  the  department,  the  courses  in  methods 
of  teaching  high  school  subjects  may  be  counted  to  the 
amount  of  not  more  than  four  hours  as  major  or  minor  work 
in  education. 

Some  knowledge  of  logic,  ethics,  sociology,  and  biology 
is  desirable  for  students  doing  major  work  in  education. 


Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Psychology  la.  Elements  of  Psychology:  See  Psychology. 
Professor  Phelan,  Assistant  Professor  Cunningham,  Assistant 
Professor  Pierce.  3  hours. 

Psychology  51a.  General  Psychology:  See  Psychology. 
Professor  Phelan,  Assistant  Professor  Cunningham.       3  hours. 

Education  2b.  Educational  Psychology:  A  study  of  the 
elements  and  principles  of  the  learning  process;  the  fundament- 
al instincts  and  capacities;  the  organization  of  experience  as 
habit,  perception,  imagination,  memory,  correlation  of  studies, 
transfer  of  training,  attention  and  interest,  reasoning,  emo- 
tions, motor  expression,  and  motor  training.  Colvin's  Learn- 
ing Process.  Professor  Phelan,  Assistant  Professor  Cunning- 
ham. 3  hours. 

Education  4a.  History  of  Education,  Ancient  and  Med- 
iaeval: The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  tiace  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  theory  and  practice  as  determined  by  the 
various  social,  economic,  political,  and  religious  conditions  of 
the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  Romans,  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Rena- 
issance. Monroe's  History  of  Education.  Students  wish- 
ing to  take  this  course  for  graduate  credit  will  be  required  to 
do  additional  work;  in  that  case  the  course  will  be  called 
Education  120.     Assistant  Professor  Pierce.  3  hours. 

Education  5b.  History  of  Education,  Modern  Period: 
Modern  educational  institutions,  theories,  and  problems  in  the 
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I'ght  of  their  history.  Monroe's  History  of  Education.  As- 
sistant Professor  Pierce.  3  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Division  A 

Education  101b.  Principles  of  Education:  An  intro- 
ductory course  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  gen- 
eral problems  of  education.  The  aims,  ideals,  and  basis 
of  effective  teaching  will  be  examined  in  the  light  of  biology, 
psychology,  and  sociology.  The  school  will  be  .studied  as 
a  social  institution,  with  special  regard  to  the  ethics  of  demo- 
cracy, and  the  institutions  that  educate.  Thorndike's  Edu- 
cation.     Assistant  Professor  Ferriss.  3  hours. 

Education  102a.  The  High  School  Program  of  Studies: 
The  evolution  of  high  school  curriculums  to  meet  social  needs 
and  demands.  The  historical  development  of  the  program  of 
studies;  an  analysis  of  the  present  demands  upon  the  high 
school;  criticism  of  the  present  curriculums  in  respect  to 
these  demands;  present  tendencies  in  reform;  and  principles 
of  reconstruction.     Assistant  Professor  Ferriss.  2  hours. 

Education  103b,  The  Social  Organization  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  High  School:  The  high  school  as  a  social  insti- 
tution and  its  place  in  American  education.  The  problems  of 
organization  and  administration  of  its  various  activities.  Assis- 
tant Professor  Ferriss.  2  hours. 

Education  104b.  Psychology  of  Child  Study:  A  study 
of  the  child  mind  in  development.  History,  sources,  aims, 
and  methods  of  child  study;  the  problems  of  infancy,  physical 
and  mental  growth,  instinctive  activity,  motor  development, 
play  and  games,  habit,  linguistic  development,  personality,  ab- 
normalities, and  stages  of  childhood.  Professor  Phelan,  As- 
sistant Professor  Pierce.  3  hours. 

Education  105a.  Experimental  Education:  This  course 
considers  the  motor,  intellectual,  and  emotional  development  of 
childhood  and  youth.  Problems  of  growth,  play,  fatigue,  in- 
dividual and  sex  differences  are  studied.  Mental  and  social 
measurements  are  investigated,  consisting  of  physical,  motor, 
and  sensory  tests,  and  experiments  in  perception,  attention, 
associatioji,  suggestion,  imagination,  and  memory,  and  psych- 
ology and  pedagogy  of  reading,  writing,  spelling,  composition, 
and  arithmetic.  Monroe's  Measuring  the  Results  of  Teaching. 
Fee,  $0.50.     Professor  Phelan.  3  hours. 

Education   106a.      Methods   of  Teaching  in  Elementary 
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Schools:  For  elementary  teachers,  principles,  and  supervisors. 
Fundamental  principles  of  teaching,  supervision,  and  classroom 
management.  The  modern  view  point  in  elementary  education, 
together  with  some  of  the  factors  determining  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  subject-matter  as  related  to  social  conditions  and 
social  needs;  methods  of  securing  interest,  realness,  individual 
attention;  elements  of  skill  in  drill,  development,  appreciation; 
methods  of  teaching  children  how  to  studj^;  and  methods  and 
materials  appropriate  for  the  teaching  of  reading,  language, 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  other  subjects.  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Pierce.  3  hours. 

Education  107a.  Educational  Theorists  of  Modern  Times: 
An  intensive  study  of  selected  portions  of  the  educational 
writings  of  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Froebel,  Montes- 
sori,  and  Dewey,  involving  a  critical  consideration  of  the 
applications  of  such  theories  as  the  doctrine  of  development, 
the  doctrine  of  liberty,  auto-education,  practical  life  activities, 
formal  disc'pline,  the  project-method,  the  doctrine  of  interest, 
etc.,  to  educational  practice.      Assist?nt  Professor  Pierce. 

2  hours. 

wm  Education  108b.  Secondary  School  Methods:  The  prob- 
lems of  high  school  instruction  and  classroom  management. 
A  thorough  study  of  the  various  methods  used  in  high  school 
teaching.  Students  are  required  to  study  these  methods  with 
regard  to  their  values  in  special  subjects.  The  work  is  para- 
lelled  by  observation  of  actual  teaching  in  high  schools.  Assis- 
tant Professor  Ferriss.  3  hours. 

Education  109b.  Foreign  School  Systems:  The  organiza- 
tion, administration,  and  supervision  of  education  in  the  lead- 
ing foreign  school  systems.  Constant  reference  is  made  to 
conditions  in  this  country.  Assistant  Professor  Pierce.    3  hours. 

Education  110a.  Principles  of  Moral  Education:  An  ex- 
amination of  the  nature  of  character  development,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  thus  derived  to  the  problems  of 
character  building  confronting  the  teacher  and  parent.  A 
study  of  moral  values  and  the  methods  of  moral  instruction 
and  training  in  the  schools.  Sharp's  Education  for  Charac- 
ter.    Assistant  Professor  Cunningham.  2  hours. 

Education  112a.  City  School  Adn.inistration:  The  devel- 
opment of  school  administration;  administrative  and  supervis- 
ory organization  of  city  schools;  respective  functions  of  school 
board  and  of  superintendent;  selection,  tenure,  and  training  of 
teachers,  school  finances,  school  records  and  reports,  grading 
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and  promotion,  school  attendance,  courses  of  studies,  the 
school  plant,  etc.    Assistant  Professor  Ferriss.  2  hours, 

t  Education  113.  Educational  Measurement:  A  survey  of 
experimental  investigations  of  school  problems,  an  intensive 
study  of  units,  scales,  and  standards  for  measuring  education- 
al achievement  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  writing,  reading,  com- 
position, and  grammar.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
Courtis  tests  in  reading  and  arithmetic,  the  Ayres  and  Thorn- 
dike  tests  in  handwriting,  and  the  Willing  test  in  composition, 
etc.  This  is  a  course  that  may  be  taken  by  persons  not  in 
residence.  Students  qualified  by  previous  training  will  be 
assigned  problems  for  experimental  investigation  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  state.     Professor  Phelan.  2  hours. 

Education  114b.  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children:  The 
varieties  and  grades  of  mental  deficiency,  the  backward  child, 
the  feeble  minded,  and  the  child  of  unusual  mental  ability; 
methods  of  clinical  examination;  Binet  scales,  uses  and  limita- 
tions; Yerkes  Bridges  point  scale;  clinical  tests  and  obser- 
vations.    Professor  Phelan.  2  hours. 

Education  115a.  Vocational  Education:  This  course  deals 
with  the  leading  types  of  vocational  education  as  found  in 
Europe  and  America.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  agricul- 
tural, commercial,  and  industrial  education,  and  to  continuation 
schools  and  courses.  A  study  is  made  of  American  conditions, 
legislation,  typical  state  and  city  systems,  and  characteristic 
institutions.     Professor  Phelan.  3  hours. 

Education  116b.  Vocational  Guidance:  This  course  in- 
cludes a  survey  of  the  recent  rapid  development  of  the  various 
organizations,  within  and  outside  the  schools,  for  securing  a 
more  rational  adjustment  between  education  and  early  voca- 
tional experiences.  Such  topics  as  guidance,  placement,  em- 
ployment supervision,  vocational  ana'ysis,  cumulative  school 
records,  vocational  surveys,  and  vocat'on  bureaus  will  be  dis- 
cussed. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  relation  of  in- 
dustrial education  to  vocational  guidance.  Bloomfi.eld's  Youth, 
School  and  Vocation.  Gowin  and  Wheatley's  Occupations. 
Professor  Phelan.  3  hours. 

Education  117b.  School  Hygiene:  The  work  of  this  course 
considers  the  physical  welfare  of  the  child  in  its  relation  to  its 
moral  and  intellectual  development.  A  study  of  school  legisla- 
tion relative  to  school  hygiene,  heating,  lighting,  and  ventila- 
ting of  schoolrooms,  physical  exercise,  medical  inspection,  na- 
ture of  communicable  diseases,  detection  and  treatment  of  the 
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defects  of  the  senses,  laws  of  fatigue,  hygienic  programs,  etc. 
Assistant  Professor  Pierce.  2  hours. 

Education  118b.  Statistical  Method:  Theory  and  practices 
of  the  statistical  method  as  applied  to  school  administration 
and  supervision.  Typical  school  surveys  and  a  variety  of  other 
statistical  investigations  v^ill  be  carefully  examined.  Actual 
surveys  of  educational  conditions  in  neighboring  cities.  As- 
sistant Professor  Ferriss.  2  hours. 

Education  120.  Advanced  History  of  Education,  Ancient, 
Mediaeval  and  Modern:     See  Education  4.  3  hours. 

Education  121a.  Principles  of  Method:  This  course  deals 
with  the  underlying  principles  of  instruction,  supervision,  and 
class-room  management.  These  are  developed  in  the  light  of 
modern  psychology,  educational  psychology,  and  educational 
sociology.      Assistant  Professor  Ferriss.  3  hours. 

Education  122b.  State  and  County  Edurational  Administra- 
tion: Legal  organization,  administration,  and  supervision  of 
state,  county,  township,  and  district  school  systems.  Special 
attention  given  to  recent  developments  in  state  and  county  ad- 
ministration.    Assistant   Professor   Ferriss.  2  hours. 

Education  123a.  History  of  American  Education:  The  de- 
velopment of  the  American  educational  system,  embracing  free 
elementary  schools,  high  schools,  state  universities,  privately 
endowed  colleges  and  universities,  and  various  types  of  tech- 
nical schools,  together  with  an  examination  of  our  educational 
situation  in  the  light  of  the  social,  economic,  and  moral  con- 
ditions of  today.    Assistant  Professor  Pierce.  3  hours. 

Education  124b.  Education  Through  Play:  Educational 
principles  underlying  the  play  movement.  This  aims  to  give 
superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  the  correct  concep- 
tion of  play  in  the  school,  and  practical  knowledge  of  effective 
school  games.  Text,  Curtis's  Education  Through  Play.  As- 
sistant Professor  Pierce.  2  hours. 

Education  125b.  Principles  of  Religious  Education:  A 
study  of  the  psychological  and  pedagogical  principles  underly- 
ing the  practical  work  of  religious  training,  the  organization 
of  the  Sunday  school,  the  duties  ^of  pa^^tor,  superintendent,  and 
teaching  process,  the  lesson  plans,  the  individual  and  social 
character  of  the  pupil,  his  physical,  mental,  and  religious  needs. 
Professor  Phelan,  Assistant  Professor  Pierce.  2  hours. 

Education  126b.  Methods  of  Teaching  Pedagogy:  For 
teachers  of  psychology  in  normal  schools  and  in  normal  train- 
ing classes  in  high  schools.    It  will  consist  of  a  review  of  the 
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principles  of  teaching  and  a  discussion  of  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing pedagogy  as  outlined  in  standard  texts.    Assistant  Professor 


Education  127a.  Psychology  of  Adolescence:  Adolescent 
group  life,  including  physical  and  mental  changes,  causes  of 
group  organizations,  play,  crime,  health,  habits,  leadership, 
boy  scouts  and  camp  fire  girls,  and  recreational  activities.  Pro- 


Education  162b.  Psychology  of  High  School  Subjects:  This 
is  a  course  in  advanced  educational  psychology,  including  the 
problem  of  formal  discipline,  the  method  of  study,  the  psy- 
chology of  thinking,  the  psychology  of  skill,  the  psychology  of 
space  and  of  language,  and  the  psychological  processes  in- 
volved in  learning  mathematics,  English,  drawing,  music, 
history,   science,   etc.     Professor   Plielan.  3  hours. 

Education  165a.  Educational  Sociology:  Application  of  the 
principles  of  sociology  to  educational  problems.  Education  and 
tlie  democracy,  relation  of  school  to  existing  social  needs, 
courses  of  study,  curriculum,  methods,  vocational  education, 
care  of  defective  children,  physical  education,  the  immigrant, 
etc.    Assistant  Professor  Ferriss.  3  hours. 

Education  170a.  The  Curriculum:  A  survey  of  the  his- 
torical background  of  present  practice^:  in  development  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  curriculums;  the  work  of  important 
committees  and  the  evaluation  of  current  curriculums  in  the 
light  of  psychological,  economic,  and  social  demands.  Assis- 
tant Professor  Ferriss.  2  hours. 

Education  171b.  City  School  Supervision:  The  theory  and 
practice  of  organization  and  supervision  of  instruction;  func- 
tions of  supervision,  organization  of  supervisions,  types  of 
supervision,  supervision  and  the  teacher,  the  courses  of  studies, 
pupils,  and  the  use  of  standard  tests  ih  supervision.  Assistant 
Professor  Ferriss.  2  hours. 


Education  119a.  Rural  Education:  A  course  designed 
especially  for  county  superinterdents,  rural  school  supervisors, 
principals  and  teachers  of  consolidated  and  village  schools, 
and  principals  of  larger  rural  schools.  A  study  of  rural  econ- 
omic and  social  conditions  of  Oklahoma  will  show  certain 
fundamental  rural  needs.  A  constructive  examination  of  the 
rural  and  village  schools  of  the  present  will  be  made  in  the 
light  of  these  needs.    A  broad  survey  of  sucressful  rural  schools 


Ferriss. 


2  hours. 


fessor  Phelan. 


2  hours. 


DIVISION  B 

Agricultural  and  Rural  Education 
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and  of  successful  rural  school  methods  in  use  in  different 
sections  of  the  country  will  be  made.  Associate  Professor 
Bridges.  2  hours. 

Education  181a.  Rural  Agriculture:  For  teachers  in  rural 
and  village  schools.  Topics:  soils  and  their  characteristics; 
principles  of  cultivation  and  conservation  of  soil  moisture; 
plants  and  their  requ'rements ;  rotation  of  crops:  importance  of 
seed  selection  in  crop  production;  testing  of  seeds  for  vitality; 
farm  tools  and  machines;  knot  tying;  home  conveniences;  can- 
ling,  soc'al  and  community  work;  county  agents;  boys'  and  girls' 
club  work.  Not  open  to  students  ha\:ng  credit  in  Education 
81,  or  82,  or  182.    Associate  Professor  Bridges.         4  hours. 

Education  182a.  High  School  Agriculture:  For  teachers 
and  supervisors  of  agriculture  in  high  schools.  Topics:  gen- 
eral agriculture;  organization  of  courses  of  study  for  one,  two, 
three,  and  four  years'  work;  laboratories,  their  equipment  and 
use;  the  practice  farm,  home  projects;  field  work:  the  agricul- 
tural library;  lesson  assignment;  lesson  planning;  methods  of 
presenting  work;  school  fairs.  Not  open  to  students  having 
credit  in  Education  81,  82,  or  181.    Associate  Professor  Bridges. 

4  hours. 

Education  183b.  Teacher's  Course  In  Gardening:  For  those 
who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  or  supervise  garden- 
ing in  city,  village,  or  rural  schools.  A  general  survey  of  the 
facts  necessary  for  successful  management  of  school  and  home 
gardens.  Botany  7  recommended  as  a  desirable  antecedent. 
Associate  Professor  Bridges.  2  hours. 

Education  184a.  History  of  Agricultural  Education:  A 
survey  of  the  rise  and  development  of  agricultural  instruction 
in  the  United  States.  Progress  in  agriculture  as  related  to  the 
development  of  the  sciences;  agricultural  legislation:  agricul- 
tural societies  as  factors  in  agricultural  development;  present 
status  of  agricultural  education.    Associate  Professor  Bridges. 

2  hours. 

Education  185b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Crops  and  Soil  Man- 
agement: The  production  of  crops  and  soil  fertility.  Topics: 
the  culture,  adaptation,  distribution,  and  uses  of  the  cereal, 
forage  and  fiber  crops;  harvesting,  storing,  marketing;  judging 
and  classification  of  grains;  study  of  score-cards;  preparation  of 
the  soil  for  different  crops;  conservation  of  the  soil  moisture; 
terracing;  farm  management.    Associate  Processor  Bridges. 

2  hours. 

Education  186b.    Teacher's  Course    in    Farm  Animals: 
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Types  and  breeds;  origin  and  history  of  breeds;  feeds  and  feed- j 
ing;  milk  and  its  products;  improvement  of  animals;  study  of  | 
score-cards;  livestock  organizations;  developm.ent  of  livestock  I 
industry  in  Oklahoma.  Associate  Professor  Bridges.     2  hours.' 

Education  187b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Poultry:  This  course i 
is  especially  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  holding  poultry; 
shows  in  the  school  districts  in  compliance  with  the  recent ; 
poultry  laws.  It  consists  of  a  study  of  the  various  breeds  and 
varieties  of  chickens;  origin  and  history  of  varieties;  care  and 
management;  judging;  candling  and  grading  eggs.  Associate  ' 
Professor  Bridges.  2  hours  i 

Education  188a.    The  Pedagogy  of  Agricultural  Nature ' 
Study:   A  consideration  of  nature  study  as  a  subject  for  study  ; 
methods  of  teaching  it.    A  study  of  common  plants  and  in- 
sects, as  to  methods  of  mounting,  field  trips.     Each  studeni 
will  be  required  to  gather  and  prepare  material  for  school- 
room use.    Associate  Professor  Bridges. 

DIVISION  C 
Practice  Teaching 

Education  129a.  Practice  Teaching:  Juniors  and  senior 
who  have  met  certain  specific  requirements  may  teach  in  tht 
University  High  School  under  the  supervision  of  the  depart 
ment  and  special  supervisors.  There  are  weekly  teachers 
meetings  and  individual  conferences.  Practice  teaching  is  re 
quired  of  all  candidates  for  the  life  diploma.  Assistant  Pro 
fessor  Ferriss,  Assistant  Professor  Pierce.  3  hours 

Education  130b.  Practice  Teaching:  A  continuation  o 
Education  129.  Assistant  Professor  Ferriss,  Assistant  Pro 
fessor  Pierce.  3  hours 

The  following  courses  in  special  methods  of  teaching  arc 
described  in  full  under  the  respective  departments. 

Education  131b.  Teacher's  Course  in  English:  Intende( 
primarily  for  high  school  teachers  of  English.  Prerequisites 
English  1  and  2.    See  English.    Assistant  Professor  Ramey. 

2  hour> 

Education  132b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Latin:  Methods  o 
teaching  Latin;  more  difficult  portions  of  third  and  fourth  yea 
Latin  translated;  syntax.    See  Latin.    Professor  Sturgis. 

2  hours 

Education  133b.    Teacher's  Course  in  Mathematics:  At 

tention  is  given  chiefly  to  the  organization  and  methods  o 
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)resentation  of  algebra  and  geometry.  See  Mathematics.  As- 
;istant  Professor  Gossard.  2  hours. 

Education  134b.  Teacher's  Course  in  French:  Methods  of 
:eaching  French;  analysis  of  high  school  texts.  See  French. 
Professor  Dora.  2  hours. 

Education  136a.  Teacher's  Course  in  Botany:  For  teach- 
ers of  botany  in  high  schools.  See  Botany.  Professor  Van 
Vleet.  2  hours. 

Education  137b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Zoology:  Course  de- 
signed for  teachers  of  nature  study  in  the  Dublic  schools  and 
zoology  in  the  high  schools.    See  Zoology.    Mr.  Cross.    2  hours. 

Education  138a.  Teacher's  Course  in  Public  Speaking:  In- 
vestigation of  the  methods  of  teaching  public  speaking  in  the 
high  schools.    See  Public  Speaking.  2  hours. 

Education  139a.  Teacher's  Course  in  Music:  Course  for 
supervisors  of  music.  See  Music.  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Pro- 
fessor Dungan.  2  hours. 

Education  140b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Music:  See  Music, 
School  of  Fine  Arts.     Professor  Dungan.  2  hours. 

Education  145b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Domestic  Science: 
Instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  domestic  science.  See 
Domestic  Science.  2  hours. 

Education  146b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Physics:  Study  and 
discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  physics  in  the  high  school. 
See  Physics.  2  hours. 

Education  150b.  Teacher's  Course  in  History:  For  teach- 
ers of  history  in  high  school.  See  History.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Mitchell.  2  hours. 

Education  155b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Spanish:  Study  of 
methods  of  teaching  Spanish  in  secondary  schools.  Miss 
Phipps.  2  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

Education  201b.  Philosophy  of  Education:  A  study  of 
education  as  a  social  agency,  a  means  of  social  control  and 
progress;  the  individual,  society,  the  state,  school  as  a  social 
institution^  democracy  and  education,  educational  aims,  meth- 
ods, subject-matter,  moral  education,  etc.  Assistant  Professor 
Ferriss.  2  hours. 

Education  202b.  Seminar  in  Educc.tional  Psychology:  Op- 
portunity for  research  is  provided.  Experimental  investiga- 
tion in  the  psychological  laboratory  and  the  neighboring  public 
schools.    Professor  Phelan.  1  or  2  hours. 

Education  203a.    Current  Educational  Problems:    This  is 
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an  advanced  course  in  secondary  education.    Reports  and  class 
discussions   based   on    current   educational   magazines,  recent) 
monographs,  and  educational  publications.    Assistant  Professor  i 
Ferriss.  2  hours,  i 

Education  204b.  Seminar  in  Educational  Administration:  i 
A  research  course  for  advanced  students  who  desire  to  engage  J 
in  individual  investigations,  or  who  arc  prepared  to  co-operate*! 
in  the  study  of  problems  in  the  field  of  educational  admin- a 
istration.    Assistant  Professor  Ferriss.  1  or  2  hours,  i 

Education  207b.  Educational  Clinic:  A  clinical  study  of  the  i 
child  with  opportunity  for  observation,  examination,  and 
measurement  of  public  school  children.  The  laboratory  makes, 
comparative  studies  of  these  results,  collects  information  about  1 
educational  measurements  from  other,  states,  and  investigates  ; 
the  original  contributions  to  the  scientific  study  of  educational  i 
measurement.  The  clinic  will  undertake  research  work  in  the  j 
Courtis  tests  in  arithmetic,  the  Kansas  silent  reading  tests,  the  | 
Thorndike  tests  in  visual  vocabulary,  and  the  Ayers  tests  ivi 
spelling,  etc.  Open  to  seniors  by  permission.  Professor , 
Phelan.  1  or  2  hours.i 

ENGLISH 

Professor    Brewer,    Professor    Hadsell,    Assistant  Professoi 
Ramey,  Assistant  Professor  Morgan,  Assistant  Professor 
Salyer,  Assistant  Professor  Jordan,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  i 
McClure,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Stewart,  Miss  Morgan, 
Miss  Mauk. 

The  work  in  English  falls  into  three  main  divisions:  com- 
position, language,  and  literature. 

The  division  in  composition  includes  courses  1,  2,  5,  16,  17 
117,  118,  and  119.  Some  study  of  literature  forms  a  part  oi 
the  course  in  composition. 

The  division  in  language  includes  courses  15,  18,  100,  101 
and  102.  Some  study  of  language  form  a  part  of  the  courses 
in  Shakespeare  and  Chaucer. 

The  division  in  literature  is  subdivided  as  follows:  Course.^ 
3,  4,  11,  13,  14,  108,  109,  116,  and  202  ?re  concerned  with  move- 
ments and  schools  in  English  literature;  while  courses  106,  107 
110,  111,  112,  113,  121,  122,  200,  201,  204,  and  205  have  to  do  wit! 
the  more  intensive  study  of  individual  writers,  or  groups  o\ 
writers;  course  125  is  concerned  with  literary  criticism. 

English  1  and  2  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  th( 
bachelor's  degree.    English  3  and  4  are  required  of  all  whc 
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select  English  as  a  major  subject;  they  serve  as  a  general  in- 
troduction to  English  literature  and  are  recommended  to  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  do  only  limited  work  in  that  subject,  and 
to  these  who  wish  to  fulfill  the  requirements  in  Group  I  with 
English. 

English  1,  2,  3,  and  4  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Suggestions  to  Major  Students 

Major  students  should  follow  some  consistent  plan  of  work. 
The  following  sequences  are  suggested. 

For  students  who  expect  to  continue  their  work  in  Eng- 
lish beyond  the  undergraduate  course:  IS,  100,  101,  102,  106,  107, 
108,  109,  121,  122,  125. 

For  students  who  expect  to  go  into  journalism  or  other 
business  or  profession:    5,  15,  16,  17,  117,  118,  106,  107,  111,  112. 

For  teachers  of  English:  15,  100,  101,  121,  122,  106,  107,  16, 
17,  111,  112,  Education  131. 

For  students  whose  interests  are  primarily  in  literature: 

(a)  For  a  more  intensive  survey  than  3  and  4  give:  100, 
121,  122,  106,  107,  108,  109,  14,  111,  112. 

(b)  Renaissance  period:    121,  122,  106,  107,  108,  109. 


(c)  Seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries:     (3  and  4), 
11,  14,  109,  125,  204,  205. 

(d)  Ninetenth  century:    13,  117,  118,  116,  110,  111,  112, 
113. 


Major  students  should  note  the  requirement  that  the  minor 
must  be  selected  from  the  language  group.  In  addition,  the 
equivalent  of  another  minor  in  another  language  will  be  required 
of  major  students  in  English.  For  this  second  minor  six  hours 
in  English  Philology  may  be  substituted. 

The  attention  of  graduate  majors  is  particularly  called  to 
courses  100,  101,  102,  125,  200,  201,  202,  204,  205. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

English  1.  First  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Lec- 
tures on  the  whole  composition,  paragraph,  and  sentence. 
Frequent  themes.  This  is  the  basis  of  all  later  work  in  com- 
position and  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  will  work 
done  elsewhere  be  substituted  for  it.  Several  sections  each 
semester.    Professor  Hadsell  in  charge.  3  hour',. 

English  2.  First  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Long 
and  short  themes  at  stated  intervals.  A  study  of  selected  ex- 
amples of  nineteenth  century  prose.      Lectures  on  the  use 
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of  words.  English  2  is  a  continuation  of  and  presupposes 
English  1,  Several  sections  each  semester.  Professor  Hadsell 
in  charge.  3  hours. 

English  3a.  English  Literature  from  Spenser  to  Pope, 
1575-1745:  A  survey  course.  A  study  in  movements,  with 
special  attention  to  the  secondary  dramatists  of  the  Elizabeth- 
an age,  to  the  literature  of  the  Restoration,  and  to  the  rise 
of  classicism.  Assistant  Professor  Morgan,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Salyer,  Miss  Morgan,  Miss  Mauk.  3  hours. 

English  4b.  English  Literature  from  Johnson  to  Wil- 
liam Morris,  1745-1896:  A  continuation  of  English  3,  with 
special  consideration  of  the  decay  of  classicism,  the  romantic 
reaction,  and  the  movements  of  nineteenth  century  literature. 
Assistant  Professor  Morgan,  Assistant  Professor  Salyer,  Miss 
Morgan,  Miss  Mauk.  3  hours. 

English  5a.  Argumentation:  P  actice  in  analysis,  test- 
ing of  evidence,  and  argumentative  style,  brief  drawing  and 
the  gathering  and  presentation  of  m-^^terial  for  debates  and 
argumentative  themes.  Prerequisites,  English  1  and  2  for 
students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Open  to  stu- 
dents from  other  colleges  on  approval  of  the  department. 

3  hours. 

English  16a.  Advanced  Composition:  This  course  afTords 
practice  in  the  various  kinds  of  writing  to  students  who  have 
passed  English  1  and  2.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  sopho- 
mores.     Assistant  Professor  Ramey.  2  hours. 

English  17b.  Advanced  Compos'tion:  A  continuation 
of  English  16.  Open  also  to  students  who  have  not  taken  Eng- 
lish 16  but  who  have  had  sufficient  preparation  to  do  the  work 
of  the  course.  Prerequisites,  English  1  and  2.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Ramey.  2  hours. 

English  18b.  Advanced  Grammar:  \  study  of  English 
grammar,  including  questions  of  current  usage;  the  rules  of 
syntax,  sentence  analysis,  a  consideration  of  standard  nomen- 
clature, and  the  relations  of  grammar  and  composition.  Pre- 
requisites, English  1  and  2.    Professor  Hadsell.  3  hours. 

English  6b.  The  English  Bible:  The  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible.  The  New  Testament  from  the  point  of  view  of 
literature.  2  hours. 

English  7a.  The  English  Bible:  A  literary  study  of  the 
poets  and  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  Prerequisites,  Eng- 
lish 1  and  2.  2  hours. 

English  11a.     American  Literature:     A  study  of  the  lit- 
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erary  productions  of  America,  from  the  settlement  of  the  col- 
onies to  the  present  time.  Prerequisites,  English  1  and  2.  As- 
sistant Professor  Jordan.  3  hours. 

English  13b.  The  Novel  in  the  Nineteenth  Century:  A 
study  of  the  chief  novelists  from  Scott  to  Hardy,  with  some  ac- 
count of  contemporary  fiction,  and  a  special  study  of  realism. 
Prerequisites,  English  3  and  4,  or  equivalent.  Professor  Had- 
sell.  3  hours. 

English  14a.  The  Novel  in  the  Eighteenth  Century:  A 
study  of  the  structure  and  history  of  the  novel  from  its  be- 
ginnings to  Scott.  Lectures  and  library  work.  Prerequis- 
ites, English  3  and  4,  or  equivalent.    Professor  Hadsell. 

3  hours. 

English  15a.  History  of  the  English  Language:  An  out- 
line history  of  the  development  of  the  English  language,  with 
a  review  of  English  grammar.  This  course  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  teachers  of  English.  Prerequisites,  English  1  and  2. 
Professor  Hadsell.  3  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  anJ  Graduates 

English  117a.  Advanced  Composition:  A  course  in  writ- 
ing for  students  of  junior,  senior,  or  graduate  rank.  Particu- 
lar attention  is  paid  to  the  short  sti-ry.  Except  in  unusual 
cases  the  prerequisites  are  English  1,  2,  16,  and  17.  Assis- 
tant Professor  Ramey.  2  hours. 

English  118b.  Advanced  Composition:  A  continua- 
tion of  English  117  with  the  same  f '■erequisites.  With  the 
permission  of  the  department  this  may  be  taken  as  an  inde- 
pendent course.      Assistant  Professor  Ramey.  2  hours. 

English  119a.  Advanced  Composition:  A  course  in  writ- 
ing for  engineers.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  gather- 
ing and  preparation  of  material  and  to  the  writing  and  crit- 
icism of  scientific  papers.  Prerequisites,  English  1  and  2. 
Professor  Hadsell.  2  hours. 

English  100a.  Anglo-Saxon:  An  introduction  to  early 
English  prose  and  poetry.  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader, 
Prerequisites,  English  1,  2,  3,  and  4.      Professor  Brewer, 

3  hours. 

English  101b.  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry:  Beowulf,  The  poem 
will  be  studied  as  a  text,  as  a  work  of  literature,  and  as  a  his- 
torical document.  Prerequisite,  English  100,  or  an  equivalent. 
Professor  Brewer.  3  hours. 

English  102a.    Middle  English:      An  introduction  to  the 
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study  of  Middle  English  prose  and  poetry.  Prerequisite,  Eng- 
lish 100,  or  equivalent.    Assistant  Professor  Ramey.        3  hours. 

English  106a.  Shakespeare:  The  early  comedies,  the 
chronicle  plays,  the  later  comedies,  the  tragedies  and  the  ro- 
mances are  studied  in  succession.  tour  plays  are  studied  in 
class  and  eight  or  more,  together  with  the  life  of  Shakespeare, 
are  assigned  for  library  reading.  Prerequisites,  English  1,  2, 
3,  and  4,  or  the  equivalent.    Professor  Brewer.  3  hours. 

English  107b.  Shakespeare:  Li  this  course  a  thorough 
study  of  several  plays  not  studied  in  English  106  is  made.  This 
is  a  continuation  of  English  106,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  an 
independent  course.  Prerequisites,  English  1,  2,  3,  and  4, 
or  the  equivalent.     Professor  Brewer,  3  hours. 

English  108a.  The  Drama:  A  study  of  the  rise  and  de- 
velopment of  the  drama  from  the  earliest  miracle  plays  to 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Prerequisites,  English  3 
and  4,  and  one  other  semester  of  elective  English,  preferably 
English  106.      Assistant  Professor  Ramey.  3  hours. 

English  109b.  The  Drama:  This  :s  a  continuation  of  Eng- 
lish 108,  but  with  the  permission  of  the  department  it  may  be 
taken  as  an  independent  course.  A  study  of  the  progress  of 
the  drama  to  the  closing  of  the  theaters  in  1642.  Prerequi- 
sites, English  3  and  4,  and  either  108,  or  106,  or  107.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Ramey.  3  hours. 

English  116b.  The  Modern  Drama:  A  study  of  the  prin- 
cipal English  and  European  dramatists  of  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Pre- 
requisites, English  3  and  4.    Assistant  Profesor  Morgan. 

2  hours. 

English  128a.  Drama  of  the  Restoration  •  The  plays  of 
the  dramatists  of  the  Restoration  and  of  the  leading  dram- 
atists of  the  Eighteenth  Century  are  studied  in  this  course. 
Lectures  and  readings.    Assistant  Professor  Salyer.       3  hours. 

English  110b.  American  Poetry:  Studies  of  representa- 
tive American  poets.  Special  attention  is  given  to  Lanier, 
Poe,  Whitman,  Emerson,  and  Lowell.  Prerequisites,  English 
1,  2,  and  11.     Assistant  Professor  Jordan.  2  hours. 

English  11  la.  Early  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry:  In  this 
course  a  study  is  made  of  the  romantic  poets  from  Wordsworth 
to  Keats.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  romantic  move- 
ment in  English  poetry.  Prerequisites,  English  3  and  4.  Pro- 
fessor Hadsell.  3  hours. 

English  112b.     Tennyson  and  Browning*     A  study  of  the 
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poetry  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Amold  and  of  the  period 
in  which  these  three  poets  were  the  dominant  figures.  Prere- 
quisites^ English  3  and  4.    Professor  Hadsell.  3  hours. 

*English  113b.  Later  Victorian  Poetry:  A  study  of  Ros- 
setti,  Swinburne,  Morris,  with  some  attention  to  the  verse  of 
the  minor  poets  of  the  period.  Prerequisites,  English  3  and 
4.     Assistant  Professor  Salyer.  3  hours. 

English  121a.  Chaucer:  An  introduc^^ion  to  the  study  of 
Chaucer's  grammar  and  meter.  Part  of  the  Canterbury  Tales 
will  be  read  in  class.      Professor  Hadsell.  3  hours. 

English  122b.  Chaucer:  A  con'-inuat-on  of  English  121. 
Study  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  will  be  conclr.ded.  Troilus  and 
Cressida  and  other  long  poems  will  be  studied.  Some  atten- 
tion will  be  paid  to  Chaucerian  problems.      Professor  Brewer. 

3  hours. 

English  125b.  Literary  Criticism:  The  principles  and 
theories  of  literary  criticism  will  be  studied.  Prerequisites, 
English  3  and  4,  and  two  elective  courses.  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Ramey.  3  hours. 

English  126a.  Versification:  A  Ftudv  of  meter.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  study  of  the  technique  of  a  selected  list  of 
English  poets,  some  original  compo-Ztion  will  be  required. 
Assistant  Professor  Salyer.  2  hours. 

English  130a.  Contemporary  Literature:  Studies  in  the 
poetry,  fiction,  and  critical  writing  of  the  present  time  with 
introductory  studies  of  certain  writers  of  tlie  end  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Attention  will  be  pa'd  to  the  literature 
growing  out  of  the  Great  War.      Professor  Brewer.      3  hours. 

Education  131b.  Teacher's  Course:  Intended  primarily 
for  high  school  teachers  of  English,  but  open  to  juniors  and 
seniors.  The  work  will  be  practical,  CDnsisting  chiefly  of 
specimen  studies  of  English  and  American  classics,  a  review 
of  the  leading  principles  of  composition,  with  practice  in  writ- 
ing and  correcting  papers,  and  a  sirvey  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  English.  Prerequisites,  Er.glish  1  and  2,  or  their 
equivalent.     Assistant  Professor  Ramey.  2  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 
**English  200a.  Nineteenth  Century  Essayists:  Studies, 
intended  particularly  for  graduate  students,  in  the  essayists 
and  journalists  of  the  early  part  of  the  century.  Special  stud- 
ies are  usually  made  in  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  De- 
Quincey.     Open  to  undergraduate   students  only  by  permis- 
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sion  of  the  head  of  the  department.     Pt-ofes^or  Brewer.  3  hours. 

**English  201b.  Nineteenth  Century  Essayists:  A  con- 
tinuation of  English  200  with  special  ^Indies  in  Macaulay,  Car- 
lyle,  Ruskin,  and  the  prose  writers  of  the  latter  part  of  the  cen- 
tury. Open  to  undergraduate  students  only  by  permission 
of  the  head  of  the  department.      Professor  Brewer.     3  hours. 

*English  202b.  Mediaeval  Literature:  English  literature 
from  the  Norman  conquest  to  Chaucer,  1066  to  1340.  A  con- 
sideration of  the  movements  of  this  period,  a  study  of  the 
princ'pal  forms  of  literature  produced  in  the  period,  together 
with  a  discussion  of  problems  and  bibliography.  Open  to  un- 
dergraduates by  permission  of  the  head  of  the  department.  Pro- 
fessor Hadsell.  3  hours. 

*English  204a.  Eighteenth  Century  Literature:  Lectures 
on  the  writers  of  the  first  half  of  the  century.  Special  studies 
will  be  assigned  in  Addison,  Shaftesbury,  Defoe,  Swift,  and 
others.  Open  to  undergraduates  by  permission  of  the  head  of 
the  department.      Professor  Brewer.  3  hours. 

*English  20Sb.  Eighteenth  Century  Literature:  A  con- 
tinuation of  English  204.  Lectures  ai  d  special  studies  of  the 
writers  from  Johnson  and  Burke  to  Burns  and  Blake.  Open 
to  undergraduates  by  permission  of  tho  heal  of  the  department. 
Professor   Brewer.  3  hours. 


FRENCH 

See  Department  of  Modern  Languages. 
GEOLOGY 

Professor  Lee,  Assistant  Professor  Williams,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Monnett,  Assistant  Professor  Decker,  Mr.  Scudder, 
Mr.  Rothrock 

Five  hours,  selected  from  Geology  1,  2,  and  3.  satisfy  the 
freshman  science  requirement. 

Geology  1  and  2  are  not  accepted  ror  major  work. 

If  Geology  1  is  elected,  it  should  precede  Geology  2  and  3. 

Any  student  who  completed  Geology  1  or  2  prior  to 
February,  1918,  may  not  enroll  for  credit  in  either  Geology  1 
or  2. 

All  students  who  major  in  geology  wi'l  take  Geology  1, 
2,  and  3.  The  more  advanced  courses  may  be  grouped  as 
(1)   Physical  Geology,  (2)   Economic  Geology,  (3)  Engineer- 
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ing  Geology,  (4)  Petrology,  (5)  Paleontology,  and  (6)  Chem- 
ical Geology. 

1.  Physical  Geology.  Students  who.;?  mterest  is  chief- 
ly on  the  physical  side  of  geology  may  follow  the  elementary 
work  by  Geology  4,  10,  102,  103,  105, -106,  and  108. 

2.  Economic  Geology.  Students  interested  chiefly  in 
the  commercial  side  of  Geology  may  follow  the  elementary 
work  by  Geology  4,  5,  6,  102,  103,  104,  105,  106,  107,  110,  203, 
and  220.  It  is  desirable  that  the  courses  in  assaying  and  in 
oil  technology  offered  by  the  Department  of  Chemistry  be 
included,  also  the  courses  in  Mecha.'  ical  Drawing  52,  Civil 
Engineering  1  and  4,  given  in  the  College  of  Engineering. 

3.  Engineering  Geology.  Full  information  will  be  found 
in  the  College  of  Engineering. 

4.  Petrology.  Students  interested  chiefly  in  rocks  may 
follow  the  year's  work  in  elementary  geology  by  Geology  102, 
103,  105,  106,  200,  201,  and  211. 

5.  Paleontology.  Those  intending  to  become  paleontol- 
ogists have  the  opportunity  of  follo\":ng  the  year's  work  in 
elementary  geology  by  Geology  100,  101,  105,  106,  and  202. 

6.  Chemical  Geology.  Description  of  these  courses  will 
be  found  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

Under  the  heading  "Special  Problems"  opportunity  is 
offered  for  students  to  take  advanced  work  suited  to  their 
needs. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Geology  1.  Elementary  Geology:  A  general  introduc- 
tory course.  Field  trip  to  Arbuckle  Mountiin?  required.  One 
laboratory  and  four  lecture  periods  a  week.  Several  sections 
each  semester.  5  hours. 

Geology  2.  Elementary  Geology  (Continued) :  Historical 
geology.  Field  trip  to  Arbuckle  Mountains  required.  Pre- 
requisite, Geology  1.  One  laboratory  and  four  lecture  per- 
iods a  week.    Several  sections  each  semester.  5  hours. 

Geology  3.  Elementary  Mineralogy  and  Petrology:  An 
introduction  to  the  study  of  rocks  jnd  com.mon  minerals  of 
economic  importance.  Prerequisite,  Geology  2  Desirable 
antecedent,  Chemistry  1.  One  laboratory  and  four  lecture 
periods  a  week.      Assistant  Professnr  Decker,  5  hours. 

Geology  4.  Structural  Geology:  One  laboratory  and  four 
lecture  periods  a  week.  Prerequisite,  Geology  2.  Assistant 
Professors  Williams  and  Monnett.  5  hours. 

Geology  5a.     Oklahoma  Geology  and  Geography:     A  re- 
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view  of  the  physical  features  of  the  state  with  particular 
reference  to  its  mineral  resources.  Prerequisite,  Geology  2. 
Assistant  Professor  Monnett.  3  hours. 

Geology  6b.  Geography  of  North  America:  A  study  of 
the  surface  features  of  North  America  and  their  influence  on 
industrial  enterprises.  Prerequisite,  Geology  2.  Assistant 
Professor  Monnett.  3  hours. 

Geology  10b.  Meteorology:  A  study  of  the  atmosphere. 
Methods  and  apparatus  employed  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  will  be  used.  Prerequisite,  Geology  2.  Assistant 
Professor  Williams.  3  hours. 

Geology  13b.  Elementary  Field  Geology  Designed  to 
acquaint  students  with  methods  of  fie]c\  work  in  geology.  A 
detail  report  will  be  required  of  some  assigned  area.  Prere- 
quisites, Geology  2  and  4.    Professor  Lee.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Drawing  52b.  Map  Drawing  i  The  prepara- 
tion of  base  maps;  lettering  and  printing,  The  preparation 
of  geolog'cal  maps  in  field  and  office.  Open  only  to  those  who 
take  their  major  work  in  geology.  Professor  Felgar.  2  hours. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Geology  100.  Elementary  Paleontology:  A  study  of  fos- 
sil invertebrates,  the  organization  of  faunas,  and  the  relat'on 
of  faunas  to  environment.  Field  trip  to  Arbuckle  Mountains 
required.  Prerequisite,  Geology  2.  Assistant  Professor 
Decker.  5  hours. 

Geology  101b.  Elementary  Paleontology  (Continued):  A 
study  of  fossil  invertebrates,  vertebrates,  and  plants.  Field 
trip  to  Arbuckle  Mountains  required  Prerequisite,  Geology 
100.      Assistant  Professor  Decker.  3  hours. 

Geology  102a.  Crystallography:  A  study  of  the  laws  of 
crystallization  and  the  geometric  foni^s  and  physical  charac- 
ters of  crystals.  Prerequisites,  Ceoh.gy  3  and  Chemistry  1. 
Open  to  chemistry  majors  without  geology  prerequisites.  De- 
posit required.    Assistant  Professor  Decker.  3  hours. 

Geology  103b.  Determinative  Mineralogy:  A  continua- 
tion of  Geology  102.  A  laboratory  study  of  the  methods  of 
mineral  determination  chiefly  by  means  of  the  blowpipe.  Pre- 
requisite, Geology  102.  Deposit  required.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Decker.  3  hours. 

Geology  104a.  Economic  Geology:  A  study  of  the  ori- 
gin and  occurrence  of  the  metal-bearing  minerals.  Field  trips 
desirable.  Prerequisites,  Geology  3  and  4  and  Chemistry  1.  As- 
sistant Professor  Decker.  3  hours. 
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Geology  114b.  Economic  Geology:  A  study  of  the  ori- 
gin and  occurrence  of  the  metal-bearing  minerals.  Field  trip 
desirable.  Prerequisites,  Geology  3  and  4  and  Chemistry  1. 
Assistant  Professor  Decker.  3  hours. 

Geology  105a.  Continental  Evolution:  Based  chiefly  on 
the  physical  history  of  North  America.  Prerequisite,  Geology 
101.  Desirable  antecedents,  Geology  3  md  4  Professor 
Lee.  5  hours. 

Geology  106b.  Continental  Evolution  (Continued) :  Pre- 
requisite, Geology  105.      Professor  Lee.  5  hours. 

Geology  107a.  Petroleum  and  Gas:  This  course  includes 
a  study  of  modern  theories  of  the  origin,  migration,  and  ac- 
cumulation of  oil  and  gas,  the  location,  stratigraphy,  and  struc- 
ture of  the  important  fields,  and  the  methods  of  prospect- 
ing and  exploiting  these  resources.  Prerequisites,  Geology 
106,  and  108,  Civil  Engineering  1,  and  Mechanical  Drawing  52. 

5  hours. 

Geology  110b.  Petroleum  and  Gas  (Continued):  A  field 
course  applying  the  principles  brought  out  in  Geology  107. 
The  course  is  especially  designed  to  si?it  the  needs  of  students 
expecting  to  do  geologic  field  work  in  oil  and  gas.  Prere- 
quisite,  Geology   107.  5  hours. 

Geology  108.  Physiography:  A  study  of  the  origin  and 
modification  of  land  forms.  Prerequisites,  Geolcgy  2  and  3. 
Assistant  Professor  Williams.  5  hours. 

Geology  112.  Special  Problems  In  this  course  an  op- 
portunity is  given  to  advanced  students  to  carry  on  original 
investigation  along  the  lines  of  their  particular  interest.  Per- 
mission to  register  for  this  course  must  b*^  grinted  by  the 
head  of  the  department  and  the  instructor  under  whom  the 
investigations  are  to  be  carried  out.  Prerequisites,  Geology 
3,  4,  and  other  courses  that  are  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  problems.    Professor  Lee  and  others.       Credit  Varies. 

Geology  113.  Field  Work:  Students  who  have  had  suf- 
ficient preliminary  training  may  pursue  systematic  field  work 
under  direct  supervision  of  the  department.  For  this  suitable 
credit  will  be  given.  The  work  will  be  planned  for  each  indi- 
vidual. Registration  in  the  course  must  be  appoved  by  the 
head  of  the  department.  Professor  Lee  "and  others.  Credit  Varies. 

Primarily  for  Graduate:; 
Geology  220b.      Sub-surface  Geo'ogy:      A  study  of  the 
methods  used  in  locating  and  developing  oil  fields,  mines,  ar- 
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tesian  basins,  etc.  Students  in  this  course  will  work  inde- 
pendently. Open  only  to  advanced  students.  Prerequis- 
ites, Geology  4  and  106,  and  such  other  courses  as  are  deemed 
necessary  by  the  head  of  the  department.  Professor  Lee  and 
others.  Credit  Varies. 

Geology  200a.  Petrography:  A  study  of  the  optical 
properties  of  minerals  and  the  microscopic  determination  of 
rocks.  Prerequisites,  Geology  102,  103,  and  Physics  2.  As- 
sistant Professor  Decker.  3  hours. 

Geology  211b.  Petrography  (Continued):  Prerequisite, 
Geology  200.    Assistant  Professor  Decker.  3  hours. 

Geology  201.  Advanced  Petroloj^y:  A  study  of  the  ori- 
gin and  classification  of  sedimentary,  metamorphic,  and  igne- 
ous rocks.  Prerequisite,  Geology  200.  Assistant  Professor 
Decker.  Credit  Varies. 

Geology  202.  Advanced  Paleontology:  A  study  of  the 
introduction  and  succession  of  faunas  and  their  geologic  re- 
lations. Prerequisite,  Geology  101.  Assistant  Professor 
Decker.  Credit  Varies. 

Geology  203.  Advanced  Economic  Geology:  A  study  of 
the  genesis  and  modes  of  occurrence  of  ore  bodies  and  of 
mining  districts  of  the  United  States.  Prerequisites,  Geology 
4,  101,  103,  104,  and  106.      Assistant  Professor  Decker. 

Credit  Varies. 

Special  Lectures:  Courses  of  lectures  pertaining  chiefly 
to  the  production  of  oil  and  gas  are  arranged  from  time  to 
time.  Also  lectures  are  delivered  periodically  by  geologists 
engaged  in  commercial  work  in  the  state,  thus  bringing  the 
student  into  direct  contact  with  his  possible  f;iture  employer. 

GERMAN 
See  Modern  Language  Department 

GOVERNMENT 
Professor  Alley,  Associate  Professor  Blachly 

Government  1  and  3  are  prerequisites  for  all  . other  courses 
in  this  department.    They  do  not  count  for  major  work. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 
Government  1.  American  Government  and  Politics:  A  study 
of  the  American  government,  federal,  state,  local,  and  muni- 
cipal, together  with  the  forces  and  inflnences  affecting  govern- 
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mental  operation.  Professor  Alley,  Associate  Professor  Blach- 
ly.  3  hours. 

Government  3.  American  Government  and  Politics:  A 
continuation  of  Government  1.  Professor  Alley,  Associate 
Professor  Blachly,  3  hours. 

Government  2b.  General  Political  Science:  A  study  of 
the  nature  of  the  state  and  the  structiire  and  functions  of  gov- 
ernment.     Prerequisite,   Governm':'nt   1.      Professor  Alley. 

3  hours. 

**Government  50a.     The  Government  of  Oklahoma:  A 

study  of  the  constitution  of  Oklahoma  and  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  government  under  it.      Professor  Alley. 

2  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Government  100a.  Constitutional  Law:  A  study  of  the 
federal  constitution,  as  based  on  court  decisions.  Associate 
Professor  Blachly.  5  hours. 

Government  101b.  Comparative  Government:  A  com- 
parative study  of  the  principal  governments  of  Europe.  Pro- 
fessor Alley.  3  hours. 

Government  102a.  International  Law:  The  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  governing  the  relation  between  states;  the 
law  of  peace,  the  law  of  war,  the  lav/  of  neutrality.  Profes- 
sor Alley.  3  hours. 

**Government  103b.  American  Diplomacy:  Foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States.  Arbitrations,  American  contributions 
to  international  law.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  a 
course  in  internat'onal  law.    Professor  Alley.  3  hours. 

*Government  104a.  Administration:  Government  from 
the  standpoint  of  business  efficiency,  the  problems  of  organiza- 
tion and  control  in  so  far  as  they  affect  administration,  the 
legal  and  financial  responsibilities  of  governmental  officers, 
what  information  is  needed  for  efficient  administraton,  and  meth- 
ods of  securing  information,  budget  making,  the  administra- 
tion of  revenues,  property,  stores,  et*^.  Associate  Professor 
Blachly.  3  hours. 

Government  106b.  Party  Government:  The  organiza- 
tion, methods  of  action,  and  legal  control  oi  political  parties 
in  the  United  States.  Prerequisite,  Government  2,  or  101. 
Professor  Alley.  2  hours. 

Government  108a.  International  Relations:  Trade  and 
commerce,  immigration,  race,  clim-^tt,  religion,  and  forms 
of  government  in  so  far  as  they  affect  international  relations. 
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It  will  also  include  discussions  of  practical  world  problems, 
and  means  that  have  been  used  or  idvocated  to  adjust  in- 
ternational relations.     Associate  Professor  Blachly.       3  hours. 

*Government  109b.  Governmental  Accounting:  The 
problem  of  the  information  needed  by  legislators,  executives, 
and  the  people  in  order  that  they  may  properly  carry  on  gov- 
ernmental business,  and  the  methods  of  presenting  it  to  them. 
Associate  Professor  Blachly.  2  hours. 

Government  110a.  The  Law  of  Officers:  The  legal  rights, 
duties,   and  responsibilities   of  public   officers.  3  hours. 

Government  111b.  The  Law  of  Taxation:  The  law  gov- 
erriiing  taxation;  the  delegation  of  vhe  taxing  power,  the 
taxation  of  commerce,  purposes  for  which  a  tax  may  be  laid, 
official  action  in  tax  matters,  etc.  Associate  Professor  Blach- 
ly. 2  hours. 

Government  112b.  Municipal  Government  and  Administra- 
tion: Modern  city  government  including  the  legal  position 
of  the  city,  its  organization,  municipal  dem.ocracy  and  poli- 
tics and  the  larger  administrative  problems  of  the  city,  such 
as  city  planning,  streets,  franchises,  transportation,  water  sup- 
ply, disposal  of  waste  and  sewage  p-^lice  administration,  fire 
prevention,  care  of  city  property,  and  municipal  finance.  Pre- 
requisite, Government  1.      Associate  Profes;^or  Blachly. 

5  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 
Government  200.     Government  and  Investigation  Problems: 

An  introduction  to  independent  investigation.  Special  prob- 
lems are  assigned.  Investigations  of  concrete  governmental 
problems  will  also  be  undertaken.  Private  conferences  by 
appointment.  Prerequisite,  twelve  hours'  credit  in  this  de- 
partment.     Professor  Alley,  Associ?te  Professor  Blachly. 

2  to  5  hours. 

GREEK 
Professor  Paxton 

Greek  1,  2,  and  3  are  to  be  taker;  in  the  order  named  and 
are  prerequisite  for  any  of  the  si-.cceeding  courses  except 
10,  11,  and  12. 

Greek  1,  2,  3,  and  11  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Classical  Archaeology  1,  3,  and  4  must  be  taken  by  those 
who  major  in  Greek,  and  may  be  counted  as  major  work 
in  the  subject. 
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Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Greek  la.  Beginning  Course:  A  careful  drill  in  forms, 
accents,  pronunciation,  and  elementary  translation.  Allen's 
The  First  Year  of  Greek.  5  hours. 

Greek  2b.  Beginning  Course  (Continued):  The  text-book 
of  Greek  1  will  be  completed.  5  hours. 

Greek  4a.  Lysias's  Orations:  Translation,  some  study  of 
style,  an  elementary  consideration  of  Greek  legal  procedure 
and  of  the  Athenian  constitution.     Text,  Morgan.  3  hours. 

Greek  5b.  Homer's  Iliad:  Translation,  scansion,  a  brief 
consideration  of  Homeric  antiquities  by  references.  Text,  Sey- 
mour. 3  hours. 

Greek  6a.  Herodotus:  The  Persian  Invasions  of  Greece. 
Plato's  Dialogues  may  be  substituted.  2  hours. 

Greek  7b.  Thucydides:  The  Sicilian  Expedition.  Read 
ings  in  Grote.  2  hours. 

Greek  10a.  Greek  Literature  in  English:  A  study  of 
English  translations  of  representative  Greek  masterpieces.  Pre- 
requisites, English  1  and  2.  Text,  lec^-ures,  and  required  read- 
ings. 2  hours. 

Greek  lib.  New  Testament  Greek:  A  study  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  John.      Prerequisite,  Greek  1.  2  hours. 

Greek  12a.  Modern  Greek:  The  modern  language  will 
be  studied  in  text-book,  newspaper,  and  by  conversation.  No 
knowledge  of  classical  Greek  is  necessary.  3  hours. 

Greek  14b.  Greek  Drama  in  English:  Lectures  and  li- 
brary readings  on  the  rise  and  development  of  Greek  drama. 
Reading  of  plays,  with  interpretative  comments.  Not  open 
to  freshmen.     Recommended  for  students  majoring  in  English. 

2  hours. 

Greek  15a.  Greek  Drama  in  English:  Continuation  of 
Greek  14.     Prerequisite,  Greek  14.  2  hours. 

Greek  16a.  Selections  from  Greek  Literature  Other  Than 
Drama:  A-  study  in  translation  of  various  Greek  authors 
outside  the  field  of  drama,  such  as  Pindar,  Theocritus,  Thucy- 
dides, and  others.  2  hours. 


For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Greek  100b.     Selections  from  the  Greek  Drama.     2  hours. 
Greek  101a.     Aristophanes:     One  play  vill  be  read  some- 
what critically,  one  rapidly,  and  a  third  in  translation.     2  hours. 
Greek  102b.     Greek  Oratory:     A  study  of  Greek  oratory 
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based  mainly  on  rather  minute  work  on  Dem.osthenes's  On  the 
Crown.  2  hours. 

HISTOLOGY 
Professor  Turley 

Histology  la.  Normal  Histology:  A  study  of  the  micro- 
scopic anatomy  of  animal  tissues  and  organs;  the  principles  of 
cytology  and  splanchnology  with  special  emphasis  on  the  hu- 
man tissues  and  organs;  and  histologic  techi  ique.  Deposit  re- 
quired. 5  hours. 

Histology  2.  Technical  Histology:  A  course  in  the  meth- 
ods of  fixing,  mounting,  and  staining  specimens  for  histologi- 
cal study,  and  the  use  of  special  stains.  The  methods  of  mak- 
ing wax  models  of  organs  studied.  This  course  is  designed 
especially  for  those  who  are  intending  to  teach  histology,  or 
do  research  work  on  the  microscopical  structure  of  adult 
or  embryological  structures.  Prerequisite,  Histology  1,  or 
Zoology  1,  or  Botany  1.    Deposit  required.  3  hours. 


HISTORY 

Professor  Buchanan,  Professor  Gittinger,  Associate  Professor 
Floyd,  Assistant  Professor  Dale,  Assistant  Professor  Mitchell 

History  4,  9,  and  10  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

History  4.  American  History:  A  brief  course  dealing 
with  the  history  of  the  United  States  from  colonial  times  to 
the  present.  Open  only  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Not 
open  to  students  who  have  entrance  credit  in  American  history. 
Assistant  Professor  Mitchell.  3  hours. 

History  9a.  Mediaeval  Europe:  A  survey  of  the  period 
from  the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages  to  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century.     Associate  Professor  Floyd  3  hours. 

History  10b.  Modern  Europe:  The  political,  social,  and 
institutional  history  of  Europe  from  the  opening  of  the  six- 
teenth century  to  the  present.     Associate  Professor  Floyd. 

3  hours. 

History  61b.  Present  Conditions  in  Europe:  This  course 
will  deal  with  the  causes  of  the  world  war,  ^he  ambitions  and 
ideals  of  the  warring  powers,  and  the  present  social,  political, 
and  industrial  conditions  in  Europe.  A^'^ociate  Professor 
Floyd.  3  hours. 
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History  59a.  History  of  Greece:  The  oriental  nations 
and  Greece  through  the  Persian  invasions.  The  develop- 
ment and  spread  of  Greek  civilization  to  the  Roman  conquest. 
Professor  Gittinger.  3  hours. 

History  60b.  History  of  Rome:  The  growth  of  Roman 
power  over  the  Mediterranean  world  and  ~he  foundation  of 
the  Empire.  The  first  four  centurie=  of  *he  Christian  era. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  causes  of  the  decay 
of  ancient  civilization.     Professor  Gittinger.  3  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
*History  167a.     The  Culture  and  Civilization  of  the  Ren- 
aissance:     The  rise  of  Italian  humanism  and  the  spread  of 
the  Renaissance  throughout  Europe  generally.  Prerequisites, 
History  9  and  10.      Associate  Professor  Fl  yd.  2  hours. 

*History  168b.  The  Era  of  the  Reformation:  A  survey 
of  the  causes,  events,  and  consequences  of  t!ie  religious  revol- 
utions of  the  sixteenth  century  with  special  attention  to  the 
influences  of  the  German  reformation  on  politics  and  society. 
Prerequisites,  History  9  and  10.    Associate  Professor  Floyd. 

2  hours. 

History  101a.  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic 
Era:  Associate  Professor  Floyd.  3  hours. 

History  102b.  Recent  Histoiy  of  Europe:  A  careful 
study  of  Europe,  including  England,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.     Associate  Professor  Floyd.  3  hours. 

History  169a.  Twentieth  Century  History:  The  political, 
social,  and  institutional  history  of  the  chief  countries  of  the 
Old  World  and  their  dependencies  since  1900,  carefully  stud- 
ied with  a  view  to  a  better  understanding  of  present  conditions. 
Associate  Professor  Floyd.  2  hours. 

History  151a.  Early  and  Mediaeval  England:  The  first 
half  of  a  general  course  in  English  history.  Professor  Git- 
tinger. 3  hours. 

History  152b.  Modern  England:  The  second  half  of  a 
general  course  in  English  history.  Professor  Gittinger.  3  hours. 

**History  165a.  History  of  Germany:  A  careful  study  of 
the  institutions  of  the  German  Empire  will  be  made.  Associ- 
ate Professor  Floyd.  2  hours. 

**History  166b.  History  of  France:  The  origin  and  his- 
tory of  the  French  people  will  be  treated.  Associate  Professor 
Floyd.  2  hours. 

History  161a.      History  of  Spain:      A  general  course  in 
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Spanish  history,  from  the  beginning  to  modern  times.  As- 
sistant Professor  Dale.  3  hours. 

History  164.  History  of  Russia:  This  course  is  design- 
ed to  give  a  brief  survey  of  the  early  history  of  Russia,  and 
a  more  intensive  study  of  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
movements  of  the  Slavic  peoples,  not  only  in  the  West,  but 
in  the  far  East  as  well,  during  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries.    Associate  Professor  Floyd.  3  hours. 

History  105a.  Hebrew  History  Through  the  Old  Testa- 
ment: 2  hours. 

,  History  lieb.  Jewish  History  from  the  Close  of  the  Old 
Testament.  2  hours. 

History  158b.  Spain  in  North  America:  A  general  sur- 
vey of  the  establishment  and  development  of  the  Spanish  col- 
onies in  North  America  with  special  attention  to  the  territory 
now  within  the  United  States.      Assistant  Professor  Dale. 

3  hours. 

History  155a.     Political  History  of  the  United  States:  A 

general  survey  from  the  revolutionary  era  to  the  presidency  of 
Jackson.  This  course  should  precede  all  advanced  courses 
in  American  history.     Professor  Buchanan.  3  hours. 

History  156b.  Political  History  of  the  United  States:  A 
continuation  of  History  155,  beginning  with  the  presidency  of 
Jackson  and  coming  down  to  the  present.  Professor  Buchan- 
an. 3  hours. 

History  157a.  History  of  the  American  Colonies:  The 
object  of  this  course  is  to  make  a  study  of  the  development 
of  the  English  political,  social,  and  economic  principles  under 
American  conditions.     Assistant  Professor  Dale.  3  hours. 

History  181.  Recent  History  of  the  United  States:  A 
study  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  since  1877.  Professor 
Buchanan.  3  hours. 

History  108b.  The  West:  A  study  of  the  westward  move- 
ment of  population,  and  the  political  and  economic  aspects  of 
the  development  of  different  sections.  Assistant  Professor 
Dale.  3  hours. 

History  107a.  History  of  the  South:  The  purpose  of 
the  course  is  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  part  taken  by  the 
South  in  the  social,  economic,  and  political  development  of 
the  American  people.  This  course  is  not  open  to  freshmen 
or  sophomores.      Assistant  Professor  Mitchell.  3  hours. 

History  110b.     Civil  War  and  Reconstruction:     The  his- 
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tory  of  the  United  tSates  from  1860  to  1875.  Professor  Buch- 
anan. 2  hours. 

History  109b.  History  of  Oklahoma:  A  study  of  the 
history  of  the  district  now  comprised  in  Oklahoma.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Dale.  3  hours. 

History  106a.  Territorial  Expansion:  This  course  re- 
quires investigation  into  the  geography  of  the  United  States 
and  traces  the  successive  additions  to  our  territory  from  the 
beginning  of  the  government  down  to  the  present.  Prere- 
quisite, History  155  and  156.     Professor  Buchanan.        2  hours. 

Education  150b.  Teacher's  Course  in  History:  For  teach- 
hers  of  history  in  high  school.      Assistant  Professor  Mitchell. 

2  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 
History  209a.     Seminar  in  Western  History:     A  study  of 
selected  topics  in  the  history  of  the  West.      The  student  will 
be  required  to  present  the  results  of  his  investigations  in  a 
series  of  connected  papers.     Assistant  Professor  Dale.  2  hours. 

History  210b.  Seminar  in  Western  History:  A  continua- 
tion of  the  preceding  sem'nar.    Assistant  Professor  Dale. 

2  hours. 

History  212a,  Seminar  in  American  History:  An  inten- 
sive study  of  selected  topics  in  the  political  and  institutional 
development  of  the  United  States.      Professor  Buchanan. 

2  hours. 

History  213b.  Seminar  in  American  History:  A  con- 
tinuation of  the  preceding  seminar.    Professor  Buchanan. 

2  hours. 


HYGIENE 
Professor  Ellison 

Hygiene  2.     Prinicples  of  Hy^^iene  and  Sanitation:  The 

course  takes  up  the  subjects  of  ventilation,  heating,  food, 
water  suppiles,  sewage,  disinfection,  contagious  diseases,  and 
principles  of  school  hygiene,  with  methods  of  control  and  sup- 
pression of  epidemics.  3  hours. 


ITALIAN 
See  Department  of  Modern  Languages 
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JOURNALISM 
Professor  Herbert,  Assistant  Professor  Tarman 

Journalism  may  be  counted  as  the  minor  of  students  who 
major  in  Group  I  or  in  Group  III. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 
Journalism  la.     Newspaper  Writing:     A  course  combining 
a  study  of  the  newspaper  and  its  methods  with  actual  practice 
in  the  simpler  forms  of  news  writing.      Prerequisite,  sopho- 
more standing.     Professor  Herbert.  5  hours. 

Journalism  2b.  Newspaper  Writing:  Continuation  of 
Journalism  1.     Prerequisite,  Journalism  1.     Professor  Herbert. 

5  hours. 

Journalism  3a.  Newspaper  Editing:  A  course  dealing 
with  the  presentation  of  news  and  the  technique  of  newspaper 
practice.  Prerequisites,  Journalism  2,  or  equivalent  exper- 
ience.     Assistant  Professor  Tarman.  5  hours. 

Journalism  4b.  Newspaper  Editing:  Continuation  of 
Journalism  3.  Prerequisite,  Journalism  3.  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Tarman.  5  hours. 

Journalism  50a.  Principles  of  Advertising:  A  study  of 
the  science  of  advertising  from  the  standpoint  of  psychology 
and  economics.      Professor  Herbert.  2  hours 

Journalism  51b.  Practice  of  Advertising:  Continuation 
of  Journalism  50.  A  course  dealing  with  the  organization 
and  methods  of  the  advertising  business.  Prerequisite,  Jour- 
nalism 50.      Professor  Herbert.  2  hours. 

**Journalism  54a.  Technique  of  Advertising:  An  appli- 
cation of  the  psychological  and  economic  principles  of  adver- 
tising to  specific  problems  in  the  field  of  business  publicity. 
Prerequisite,  Journalism  50,  or  enrollment  in  Journalism  50. 

2  hours. 

**Journalism  55b.  Technique  of  Advertising:  Continua- 
tion of  Journalism  54.  Prerequisite,  Journalism  51,  or  en- 
rollment in  Journalism  51.  2  hours. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Journalism  100a.  News  Feature  Writing  A  course  deal- 
ing with  the  presentation  of  news  in  the  form  of  feature 
stories.  Prerequisites,  Journalism  2,  or  equivalent  experi- 
ence.     Professor   Herbert.  3  hours. 

Journalism  101b.  Editorial  Writing:  A  course  combin- 
ing a  study  of  the  editorial  page  with  practice  in  the  various 
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forms  of  editorial  writing.  Prerequisites,  Journalism  2,  or 
or  enrollment  in  Journalism  2.    Professor  Herbert.       3  hours. 

**Joumalism  102a.  History  of  Journalism:  A  course 
dealing  with  the  historical  development  of  journalism,  with 
special  emphasis  on  its  evolution  in  America.  Open  only  to 
juniors  and  seniors.      Professor  Herbert.  2  hours. 

** Journalism  lC4b.  Comparative  Journalism:  A  study 
of  the  various  types  of  American  newspapers  and  a  compari- 
son of  American  newspaper  standards  with  those  of  foreign 
countries.  Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Professor  Her- 
bert. 2  hours. 

*Journalism  105a.  General  Information  and  Reference: 
A  course  dealing  with  miscellaneous  facts  essential  to  the 
educational  equipment  of  newspaper  workers.  Prerequisite, 
the  consent  of  the  instructor.     Professor  Herbert.        2  hours. 

*Journalism  115b.  Ethics  and  Laws  of  the  Press:  A 
course  dealing  with  the  social  and  legal  restraints  upon  the 
press.  Prerequisite,  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  Profes- 
sor Herbert.  2  hours. 

Journalism  HOa*.  Special  Problems  in  Journalism:  To 
students  properly  qualified,  opportunity  will  be  given  each  year 
for  obtaining  experience  in  the  editorial  and  business  manage- 
ment of  publications.  Students  desiring  to  take  this  course 
should  consult  the  instructor  in  charge.  Professor  Herbert, 
Assistant  Professor  Tarman.  Credit  Varies. 

Journalism  141b.  Special  Problems  in  Journalism:  A 
continuation  of  Journalism  140.  Professor  Herbert,  Assistant 
Professor  Tarman.  Credit  Varies. 

**Journalism  150a.  Newspaper  Advertising:  A  study  of 
advertising  from  the  standpoint  of  the  newspaper  publisher  as 
distinct  from  that  of  the  merchant  or  manufacturer.  Pre- 
requisite, Journalism   50,   or   enrollment   in   Journalism  50. 

2  hours. 

**Journalism  151b.  Newspaper  Circulation:  A  study 
of  circulation  methods  and  management.  Prerequisite,  junior 
or  senior  standing.  2  hours. 


LATIN 
Professor  Sturgis,  Mr.  Heath 

Latin  1,  3,  and  4  are  open  to  freshmen  who  have  had 
Caesar.      If  other  courses  are  desired  out  of  their  natural 
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order  as  here  given,  the  instructor  in  charge  should  be  con 
suited. 

Latin  1  and  2  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 


i 


Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Latin  la.  Cicero:  Six  orations  of  Cicero,  with  special 
attention  to  syntax.  5  hours. 

Latin  2b.  Vergil:  Six  books  of  the  Aeneid.  Some  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  subject  of  meter:  but  the  chief  aim 
will  be  idiomatic  translation  with  a  view  to  gaining  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  writer  and  an  understanding  of  Vergil's  place 
in  literature.  5  hours. 

Latin  3a.  Latin  Selections:  Selections  from  representa- 
tive Latin  writers  will  be  translated  by  the  instructor.  Mem- 
bers of  the  class  will  be  asked  to  write  out  these  translations 
in  English.  The  course  will  be  found  helpful  to  students  of 
Latin  who  wish  to  get  a  survey  of  Latin  literature  as  a  whole, 
and  to  students  of  English  composition  who  find  themselves 
unable  to  write  clear  and  coherent  sentences.  Professor  Stur- 
gis.  .  3  hours. 

Latin  4a.  Selections  from  Ovid  and  Sallust:  Gleason's 
A  Term  of  Ovid  and  Herbermann's  Bellum  Catilinae  will  be 
used.  Study  of  verse  and  mythology,  practice  in  reading  at 
sight  short  extracts  of  poetry  (elegiac)  and  prose.  Professor 
Sturgis.  3  hours. 

Latin  5b.  Livy:  Melhuish,  Books  XXI  XXII,  or  select- 
ions from  I,  XXI,  XXII.  Reading  in  Mommsen.  Elementary 
study  of  Roman  military  organizations.  Studies  in  the  style 
of  Livy.  3  hours. 

Latin  7a.  Cicero's  Essays:  Two  or  more,  with  a  study 
of  sources  and  the  author's  philosophic  style.  Comparisons  of 
modern  essays  on  like  subjects.      Professor  Sturgis.     3  hours. 

Latin  8b.  Latin  Literature  in  English:  A  study  of  mas- 
terpieces of  Latin  literature  translated  into  English.  Prere- 
quisites, English  1  and  2.    Professor  Sturgis.  2  hours. 

Latin  9b.  Latin  Writing:  Composition  work  in  this 
course  is  based  on  the  orations  of  Cicero  against  Catiline.  Pre- 
requisite, Latin  1.     Professor  Sturgis.  2  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Latin  100b.     Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes:     Smith.  Study 
of  meters.      Reading  of  essays  and  monographs  on  Horace. 
The  Satires  and  Epistles  will  occasionally  be  read  instead  of 
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the  Odes  and  Epodes.  In  that  case  a  few  of  Juvenal's  Satires 
will  be  read  in  addition.    Professor  Sturgis.  3  hours. 

Latin  101a.  Plautus  and  Terence:  Two  plays  will  be  read. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  the  history  of  Latin  grammar  and  to 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  Latin  drama.  Prerequisites, 
Latin  4,  5,  7,  and  100,  or  their  equivalent.    Professor  Sturgis. 

3  hours. 

Latin  102b.  Tacitus:  The  Germania  and  Agricola,  or  ex- 
tracts from  the  Annales,  will  be  read.  Attention  will  be  given 
to  disputed  readings  and  to  work  in  the  history  of  Rome. 
Prerequisites,  Latin  4,  5,  7,  and  100,  or  the^r  equivalent.  Profes- 
sor Sturgis.  3  hours. 

Latin  103a.  Advanced  Latin  Writing:  The  first  half  of  the 
semester  will  be  devoted  to  a  general  review  of  Latin  com- 
position. The  second  half  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  the 
differences  between  English  and  Latin,  as  regards  idiom  and 
style.     Professor  Sturgis.  2  hours. 

**Latin  104b.  Lucretius:  Selected  portions  of  the  De 
Rerum  Natura  will  be  read.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  philosophy  of  Epicurus.  The  student  will  also  be  required 
to  do  some  work  in  textual  criticism.  Open  only  to  those  who 
have  had  five  years  of  Latin.    Professor  Sturgis.         3  hours. 

*Latin  106b.  Cicero's  Philosophy:  The  De  Finibus  will 
be  used  as  a  textbook.  One  aim  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  different  systems  of  philosophy  of 
Cicero's  day.  The  course  is  intended  to  supplement  Latin  104 
and  will  alternate  with  it.  3  hours. 

Education  132b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Latin:  Methods  of 
teaching  Latin;  more  difficult  portions  of  third  and  fourth-year 
Latin   translated;    syntax.     Professor    Sturgis.  2  hours. 


Primarily  for  Graduates 

Latin  200a.  Seminar  in  Juvenal:  The  Satires  of  Juvenal 
will  be  translated.  Some  work  in  textual  criticism  will  be  re- 
quired of  those  taking  the  course.  Attention  will  be  given  to 
the  study  of  Roman  morals  in  the  early  days  of  the  Empire. 
Professor  Sturgis.  2  hours. 

Latin  201b.  Seminar  in  Juvenal:  A  continuation  of  work 
begun  in  Latin  200.    Professor  Sturgis.  2  hours. 
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MATHEMATICS 
Professor  Reaves,  Associate  Professor  Duval,  Assistant  Pr 
fessor  Gossard,  Assistant  Professor  Court,  Mr. 
Meacham,  Miss  Stephens 

Mathematics  1  and  2  are  required  for  admission  to  the  Colleg 
of  Engineering  and  should  preferably  be  taken  in  the  high 
school.  Students  who  select  mathematics  either  as  prescribed 
freshman  work,  or  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  Group  II, 
are  advised  to  take  Mathematics  5  and  6  is  they  are  prepared 
to  do  so,  otherwise  to  take  Mathematics  2  and  5,  or  2  and  6. 

Mathematics  1,  2,  5,  and  6  may  not  be  counted  as  major' 
work. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates  , 

Mathematics  lb.  Solid  Geometry:  Prerequisite,  plane 
geometry.    Assistant  Professor  Court.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  2.  Intermediate  Algebra:  Prerequisites,  one 
year  of  algebra  and  one  year  of  plane  geometry.  Several  sec- 
tions each  semester.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  5.  College  Algebra:  Prerequisite,  Mathema- 
tics 2,  or  one  and  one-half  years  in  algebra.  Several  sections 
each  semester.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  6.  Plane  Trigonometry:  Prerequisite, 
Mathematics  2,  or  enrollment  in  Mathematics  5.  Several  sec- 
tions each  semester.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  14.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Algebra:  Pre- 
requisites, Mathematics  5  and  6.  Several  sections  each  sem- 
ester. 5  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Mathematics  111b.  College  Geometry:  This  course  will 
include  many  topics  not  found  in  the  usual  high  school  course, 
such  as  center  of  similitude,  geometric  constructions,  modern 
geometry  of  the  triangle,  inversion,  harmonic  ratio,  poles  and 
polars,  etc.  This  course  should  prove  valuable  to  teachers  of 
high  school  geometry.  Prerequiste,  Mathematics  14.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Court.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  115b.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Investment: 
A  course  for  students  of  business  and  public  affairs.  After  a 
review  of  the  necessary  algebraic  theory,  applications  are  made 
to  the  following  subjects:  Interest,  annuities,  periodical  pay- 
ments, amortization,  valuation  of  bonds,  sinking  funds,  dep- 
reciation, building  and  loan  associations,  probablity  and  its  ap- 
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)lication  to  financial  problems.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  5. 
:*rofesor  Reaves.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  117.  Calculus  I:  A  first  course  in  differential 
md  integral  calculus.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  14.  Several 
.ections  each  semester.  4  hours. 

Mathematics  118.  Calculus  II:  A  continuation  of  Mathe- 
natics  117,  with  emphasis  upon  applications  to  practical  pro- 
)lems.    Professor  Reaves,  Mr.  Meacham.  4  hours. 

Mathematics  125b.  Higher  Algebra  I:  Determinants, 
heory  of  equations,  and  other  selected  topics,  based  on  Fine's 
College  Algebra.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  14.  Associate 
Professor  Duval.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  135a.  Solid  Analytic  Geometry:  Prerequisite, 
Mathematics  14.    Professor  Reaves.  3  hours. 

Education  133b.  The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics: 
Open  to  those  who  have  had  experience  in  teaching  algebra 
ind  geometry,  and  to  prospective  teachers  who  have  completed 
:ollege  algebra.    Assistant  Professor  Gossard.  2  hours. 

The  following  courses  have  been  given  in  recent  years,  and 
each  will  be  offered  about  once  in  two  years  or  as  the  de- 
mand for  it  arises: 

Mathematics  122.  Differential  Equations:  Prerequisite, 
Mathematics  118.    Mr.    Meacham.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  126a.  Projective  Geometry:  Prerequisite, 
Mathematics  117.    Assistant  Professor  Court.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  127b.  Projective  Geometry  (Continued) :  Pre- 
requisite, Mathematics  126.    Assistant  Professor  Court.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  145a.  Advanced  Calculus:  A  course  based  on 
Goursat-Hedrick's  Mathematical  Analysis.  Prerequisite, 
Mathematics  118.    Professor  Reaves.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  146b.  Advanced  Calculus  (Continued):  Pre- 
requisite, Mathematics  145.    Professor  Reaves.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  143a.  Advanced  Analytic  Geometry:  Prere- 
quisite, Mathematics  117.      Professor  Reaves.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  144b.  Advanced  Analytic  Geometry  (Con- 
tinued):   Prerequisite,  Mathematics  143.    Professor  Reaves. 

3  hours. 

Mathematics  138a.  Higher  Algebra:  A  course  based  on 
Bocher's  Higher  Algebra.  Prerequisites,  Mathematics  118  and 
125.    Associate  Professor  Duval.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  139b.  Higher  Algebra  (Continued):  Prere- 
quisite, Mathematics  138.    Associate  Professor  Duval.     3  hours. 

Mathematics  151a.    Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex 
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Variable:  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  118.  Assistant  Professc 
Gossard.  3  houi 

Mathematics  152b.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  CompU 
Variable  (Continued):  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  151.  Assis 
ant  Professor   Gossard.  3  houi 

Mathematics   155a.     Differential   Geometry:     A  study 
curves  and  surfaces.    Prerequisite,  Mathematics  118.  Professt 
Reaves.  3  hourJ 

Mathematics  156b.  Differential  Geometry  (Continued] 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  155.    Professor  Reaves.        3  hourj 

Mathematics  141.    Mathematical  Seminar:    The  purpose 
this  course  is  to  encourage  junior,  senior,  and  graduate  st 
dents  in  general  mathematical  reading  of  a  somewhat  advan( 
nature.     Professor   Reaves,   Associate    Professor  Duval, 
sistant  Professor  Gossard,  Assistant  Professor  Court.    2  houi 


MODERN  LANGUAGES 
Professor  House,  Professor  Dora,  Associate  Professor  V< 
Professor  Gimeno,  Assistant  Professor  Steitz,  Assistant, 
Professor  Marin,  Miss  Phipps,  Mr.  Echeverria,  Miss 
Renshaw 

In  order  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  confusion,  studei 
who  plan  to  study  two  modern  languages  should  not  enroll  in< 
second  until  they  have  completed  at  least  a  year  in  the  first.J 

FRENCH 

French  1,  2,  3,  and  9  do  not  count  as  major  credit.  AT 
major  students  in  French  are  expected  to  take  History  166. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

French  1.    Beginning  French:    Essentials  of  grammar,  prac- 
tice in  colloquial  French,  prose  composition,  reading  of  easv 
texts.    Eraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar,  Guerber's  Conti 
et  Legendes.    Several  sections  each  semester.  5  hours. 

French  2.  Intermediate  French:  Systematic  study  of 
grammar,  French  conversation,  sight  reading.  Williamson  and 
Papot,  "Easy  French  Stories."    Prerequisite,  French  1.    5  hours. 

French  3a.  French  Reading  and  Composition:  Standard 
texts,  composition,  review  of  grammar.  Class  work  will  be  con- 
ducted in  French.    Prerequisite,  French  2.    Miss  Renshaw. 

3  hours. 
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French  4b.  Romanticism:  Conducted  as  far  as  is  practic- 
able in  French.  French  composition.  Pattou's  Causeries  en 
France,  Vigny's  Le  Cachet  Rouge,  Hugo's  Chute,  and  comedies 
of  de  Musset.    Prerequisite,  French  3.     Professor  Dora.  * 

3  hours. 

*French  6b.  Victor  Hugo:  Study  of  life  and  representa- 
tive works.  Conducted  in  French.  Prerequisite,  French  3. 
Professor  House.  2  hours. 

*French  7a.  Rostand:  A  critical  study  of  L'Aiglon,  Les 
Romanesques,  La  Princesse  Lonitaine,  La  Samaritaine. 
Collateral  reading  of  Chantecler,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  Un  Soir 
a  Hernani,  etc.  Reports,  lectures  on  contemporary  authors. 
Prerequisite,  French  4.    Professor  Dora.  2  hours. 

*French  8b.  French  Lyric  Poetry:  Canfield's  French 
Lyrics.  Study  of  the  Parnassiens,  Decadents,  Symbolists  and 
contemporary  writers.  Hugo,  Musset,  Verlame,  Lisle,  Bourget, 
Daudet,  Prudhomme,  Gautier,  Vigny,  Rousseau,  Lamartine, 
Conducted  in  French.    Prerequisite,  French  4.    Miss  Renshaw. 

2  hours. 

French  9a.  Scientific  French:  Designed  for  students  of 
science.  Bowen's  Scientific  French  reader.  Special  readings 
from  periodicals  on  subjects  related  to  individual  student's 
major  work.    Prerequisite,  French  2.    Professor  House.  2  hours. 

**French  10b.  Maeterlinck:  A  study  of  the  dramas  and 
essays  of  this  author,  his  mystical  symbolism  and  influence. 
Le  Tresor  des  Humbles,  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  L'Oiseau  Bleu. 
Lectures  and  discussions.  Prerequisite,  French  3.  Professor 
Dora.  3  hours. 

*French  12b.  Balzac:  Study  of  representative  works. 
Influence  upon  contemporary  novelists  and  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  novel  during  the  latter  half  of  the  century.  Prere- 
quisite, 2  years  college  French.    Miss  Renshaw.  2  hours. 

**French  15a.  Modem  French  Drama:  Selected  plays  of 
Coppee,  Bornier,  de  Banville,  Scribe,  Legouve,  Bernstein,  etc. 
Prerequisite,  French  3.  Professor  Dora.  2  hours. 

**French  16b.  The  Short  Story:  Daudet,  Dumas,  Mau- 
passant, Flaubert,  Musset,  Merrimee,  CoppeC;  La  Brete,  Bazin, 
Balzac,  etc.  Rapid  reading  at  sight.  Conducted  in  French. 
Prerequisite,  French  3.    Miss  Renshaw.  2  hours. 

French  17a.  Practical  French:  Grammar  review,  dictation, 
reports  on  outside  reading,  conversation.  Conducted  entirely 
in  French.   Prerequisite,  French  3.    Professor  House.     3  hours. 

French  18b.    Practical  French:     Continuation  of  French 
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17a.  Prerequisites,  French  17,  or  permivsion.  Professor  House. 
^  ,  3  hours. 

**French  19b.  Voltaire:  Study  of  his  lite  and  representa- 
tive writings.  Conducted  in  French.  Prerequisite,  French  3. 
Miss  Renshaw.  2  hours. 

**French  21a.  Composition  and  Conversation:  A  practical 
course  deahng  entirely  with  the  linguistic  side.  Prerequisite, 
French.    Professor  House.  2  hours. 

For  Undergraduates 

*French  100a.  History  of  French  Literature:  Required  of 
all  major  students.  Fortier's  Literature  Francaise,  Kastner  and 
Atkin's  History  of  French  Literature,  and  reference  work  from 
Lanson's  Literature  Francaise.  Prerequisite,  2  years  college 
French.    Professor  Dora.  3  hours. 

**French  101a.  Classicism:  Study  of  political,  social,  and 
literary  history  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Reading  of  classic 
dramas.  Conducted  in  French.  Prerequisite,  two  years  college 
French,  Professor  House.  2  hours. 

*French  103a.  Seminar  in  French  Literary  Criticism:  Hugo, 
Boileau,  Sainte-Beuve,  Renan,  Taine,  Brunetiere,  France,  and 
Faguet.    Prerequisite,  3  years  college  French.    Professor  Dora. 

3  hours. 

**French  104b.  Seminar:  Salons  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Prerequisite,  3  years  college  French.  Pro- 
fessor Dora.  3  hours. 

**French  105a.  Moliere:  Life,  comedies,  and  influence.  Con- 
ducted in  French.  Prerequisite,  2  years  college  French.  Pro- 
fessor Dora.  2  hours. 

**French  109b.  Introduction  to  Old  French:  An  elemen- 
tary course  in  the  structure  of  the  French  language  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Reading  of  old  texts.  Prere- 
quisite, 3  years  of  French,  and  special  permission.  Professor 
House.  3  hours. 

*French  110a.  Old  French  Readings:  Reading  of  certain  old 
monuments,  with  some  consideration  of  palaeography  and  his- 
torical grammar.  Prerequisite,  French  109  or  permission.  Pro- 
fessor House.  3  hours. 

French  111a.  Advanced  French  Composition:  Prerequisite, 
2  years  college  French.    Conducted  in  French.    Miss  Renshaw. 

2  hours. 

French   112b;    Advanced  Composition:     Continuation  of 
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French  3.  Prerequisite,  French  3  or  permi?sion.  Miss  Ren- 
shaw.  2  hours. 

*Education  134b.  Teacher's  Course  in  French:  Study  of 
methods  of  teaching  French  in  secondary  schools.  Analysis 
of  texts  adapted  to  high  school  work.  Review  of  iframmar; 
study  of  style;  practice  in  teaching.  Prerequisite,  3  years 
French.    Professor  Dora.  2  hours. 


GERMAN 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

German  1.  Beginning  German:  Daily  exercise  in  pro- 
nuciation;  memorizing  of  easy  phrases;  study  of  the  inflection 
of  the  important  parts  of  speech,  and  of  the  elements  of 
syntax;  writing  translations  of  English  into  German,  and  para- 
phrasing of  German  sentences.  5  hours. 

German  2.  Beginning  German:  Continuation  of  German 
1.  5  hours. 

German  3.  German  Prose  and  Poetry:  The  reading  of 
moderately  difficult  prose  and  poetry,  selected  from  such  auth- 
ors as  Schiller,  Freytag,  and  others;  the  study  of  wordforma- 
tion,  syntax,  and  drill  in  conversation  accompanies  each  les- 
son. One  hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  prose  com- 
position.      Prerequisite,   German   2.  3  hours. 

German  4.  German  Prose  and  Poetry:  Continuation  of 
German  3.  3  hours. 

German  9a.  Scientific  German:  The  aim  of  this  course 
is  to  afford  students  of  the  sciences  an  acquaintance  with  thech- 
nical  scientific  nomenclature  and  style.  Reading  of  German 
scientific  texts  and  articles  in  current  technical  periodicals. 
Prerequisite,  German  2.  2  hours. 

German  11a.  German  Conversation:  A  course  intended 
primarily  for  students  who  wish  to  increase  their  facility 
in  the  use  of  the  spoken  language.      Prerequisite,  German  2. 

2  hours. 

ITALIAN 
Professor  Gimeno 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates 
Italian  la.      Elementary  Italian:      Grammar,  composition, 
and  reading  of  modern  authors.  5  hours. 

Italian  2b.  Intermediate  Italian:  Continuation  of  Ital- 
ian 1.  5  hours. 
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SPANISH 

Spanish  1,  2,  and  5  do  not  count  as  major  work. 
Spanish  5  and  6  (Composition)   should  be  taken  before 
Spanish  3  and  4  (Literature). 

All  major  students  in  Spanish  are  expected  to  take  History 

161. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 
Spanish  1.     Elementary  Spanish:     The  aim  of  this  course 
is  to  driJl  the  student  in  correct  pronunciation  and  practical  use 
of  the  language  by  means  of  oral  and  written  exercises.  Ele- 
mentary grammar.      Several  sections  each  semester.      5  hours. 

Spanish  2.      Intermediate  Spanish:      Spanish  composition 
/nd  reading  of  simple  modern  prose.      Grammar  continued. 
^Prerequisite,  Spanish  1.  5  hours. 

Spanish  5a.  Spanish  Composition:  Review  of  Grammar. 
Grammatical  analysis  and  reading  of  the  work  of  well  known 
Spanish  authors  as  a  basis  for  composition  and  conversation. 
Prerequisite,  Spanish  2.    Professor  Gimeno,  Miss  Phipps. 

3  hours. 

Spanish  6b.  Spanish  Composition  (Continued) :  Prere- 
quisite, Spanish  5.      Professor  Gimeno,  Miss  Phipps.     3  hours. 

Spanish  3a.  Spanish  Literature:  A  study  of  modern 
Spanish  Literature,  especially  that  derived  from  South  Amer- 
ican sources  with  comments  in  Spanish.  Prerequisite,  Span- 
ish 6  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the  department.  Mr.  Eche- 
verria.  3  hours. 

Spanish  4b.  Spanish  Literature  (Continued) :  A  study  of 
modern  Spanish  classics.  Prerequisite,  Spanish  3  or  permis- 
sion of  the  head  of  the  department.       Mr.  Echeverria.  3  hours. 

Spanish  8b.  Commercial  Spanish:  Reading,  composition, 
and  grammar.  Great  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  commercial 
correspondence.     Prerequisite,  Spanish  2.     Professor  Gimeno. 

3  hours. 

Spanish  9b.  Commercial  Spanish:  A  continuation  of 
Spanish  8.      Prerequisite,  Spanish  8.      Professor  Gimeno. 

3  hours. 

Spanish  10a.  Spanish  Conversation:  Class  practice  in 
speaking,  with  a  study  of  idomatic  forms.  Spanish  periodicals 
will  be  read  in  class  as  a  basis  for  the  conversation.  Further 
materal  will  be  obtained  through  parallel  readings  and  the 
American  press.  Prerequisite,  Spanish  2.  Professor  Gimeno, 
Mr.  Echeverria.  2  hours. 
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Spanish  lib.  Spanish  Conversation:  Continuation  of 
Spanish  10.     Professor  Gimeno,  Mr.  Echeverria.  2  hours. 

Spanish  12a.  Advanced  Composition:  It  is  desirable 
that  Spanish  5  be  taken  at  the  same  time  as  Spanish  12.  Pre- 
requisite, 2  years  of  Spanish.     Mr.  Echeverria.  2  hours. 

Spanish  13b.  Advanced  Composition:  Continuation  of 
Spanish  12.      Mr.  Echeverria.  2  hours. 


For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Spanish  101a.  Drama:  The  study  of  Spanish  fiction,  drama, 
and  lyric  poetry.  Prerequisite,  two  years  of  Spanish.  Pro- 
fessor Gimeno.  3  hours. 

Spanish  102b.  Prose  and  Verse:  The  study  of  Spanish 
fiction,  drama,  and  lyric  poetry.  Prerequisite,  two  years  of 
Spanish.      Professor  Gimeno.  3  hours. 

Spanish  103a.  Cervantes  and  Don  Quixote:  A  study  of 
the  life  of  Cervantes  and  his  works.  Prerequisite,  3  years  of 
Spanish.      Professor  Gimeno.  2  hours. 

Spanish  104.  Cervantes  and  Don  Quixote:  A  continua- 
tion of  Spanish  103.      Professor  Gimeno.  2  hours. 

Spanish  105a.  Spanish  Through  History:  Conducted  en- 
tirely in  Spanish.  Informal  talks  and  discussions  of  Spanish 
history  from  its  earliest  period  to  the  conquest  of  Granada. 
Reports  and  essays  in  Spanish.  Prerequisite,  3  years  of  Span- 
ish.    Professor  Gimeno.  3  hours. 

Spanish  106b.  Spanish  Through  History  (Continued):  In- 
formal talks  and  discussions  of  Spanish  history  from  the  con- 
quest of  Granada  until  the  present  day.  Reports  and  essays 
in  Spanish.  Prerequ'site,  3  years  of  Spanish.  Professor  Gi- 
meno. 3  hours. 

Spanish  108a.  The  Spanish  Novel  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury: A  study  of  the  modern  authors,  including  Alarcon, 
Galdos,  Valera,  Pardo-Bazan,  and  others.  Prerequisite,  3 
years  of  Spanish.     Professor  Gimeno,  Mr.  Echeverria.  3  hours. 

Spanish  120a.  Galdos  and  Ibanez:  A  study  and  analy- 
sis of  the  novelists  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Spain.  Pre- 
requisite, three  years  Spanish.      Professor  Gimeno.       2  h/)urs. 

Education  155b.      Teacher's  Course  in  Spanish:  /Study 
of  methods  of  teaching  Spanish  in  secondary  schools, 
of  grammar;  study  of  style;  practice  in  teaching,  i^rerequi- 
site,  3  years  Spanish,  or  permission.      Miss  Phipps/   2  hours. 
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PATHOLOGY 
Professor  Turley 

The  courses  in  pathology  are  open  to  all  students  of  col- 
lege rank  on  the  approval  of  the  instructor  in  charge.  Pathol- 
ogy may  be  combined  with  bacteriology  for  a  major. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Pathology  lb.  General  Pathology:  A  study  of  the  ab- 
normal functioning  of  the  various  ogans  of  the  body,  the  con- 
ditions producing  disease,  the  efforts  of  the  body  to  overcome 
disease  and  regenerate  disease  diseased  tissues,  disturbances 
in  development,  circulatory  disturbances,  retrogressive  process- 
es, progressive  processes,  inflammation,  and  secondary  diseases. 
Prerequisite,  Histology  1.  Texts,  Ziegler,  and  Mallory  and 
Wright.  5  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
•Pathology  101.     Special  Pathology:     A  course  of  lectures 
and  demonstrations  with  anatomical  materials  illustrating  the 
pathological  processes  of  the  several  organs.  Prerequisites, 
Bacteriology  1  and  Pathology  1.  5  hours. 

Pathology  102a.  Research  Pathology:  The  student  will 
pursue  a  definite  line  of  research  on  a  subject  of  pathology 
selected  after  consultation  with  the  instructor  in  charge.  This 
course  is  open  to  all  students  of  the  university  who  have  the 
necessary  prerequisites,  and  is  designed  especially  for  those 
who  take  major  work  in  pathology.  Deposit  requied.  Pre- 
requisite, Pathology  1.  5  hours. 

Pathology  103b.  Research  Pathology:  A  continuation  of 
Pathology  102.     Deposit  required.  5  hours. 


PHILOSOPHY 
Assistant  Professor  Cunningham 

Psychology  1  or  51  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  phil- 
osophy. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Philosophy  3a.  Logic  and  Scientific  Method:  This  course 
aims  to  give  the  student  knowledge  of  scientific  methods  of 
reasoning,  and  practice  in  using  them.  3  hours. 

Philosophy  4b.  Introduction  to  Philosophy:  An  outline 
study  of  the  field  of  philosophy,  with  an  indication  of  its  chief 
problems  2nd  methods  of  investigation.  3  hours. 
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For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Philosophy  109b.  Applied  Esthetics:  The  work  in  the 
course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  materials  and  mediums  as 
used  by  masters  in  art  expression,  including  architecture,  scul- 
pture, painting,  literature,  dramatic  art,  dancing,  and  music. 
The  aim  is  to  teach  the  student  to  recongnize  that  which  is 
beautiful  and  that  which  is  not.  Lectures  and  discussions  on 
suitable  illustrations.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Profes- 
sor Holmberg.  2  hours. 

Philosophy  UOa.  History  of  Philosophy:  A  general  sur- 
vey of  philosophic  speculation  from  its  beginnings  among  the 
Greeks  to  the  present  time.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  Greek  philosophy  through  Aristotle,  and  to  the  modern 
period  from  Descartes  to  Hegel.  3  hours. 

Philosophy  111a.  Contemporary  Thought:  A  brief  sur- 
vey of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Locke,  Berkeley,  ;«.nd  Hume,  for  the 
development  of  a  background  for  a  more  careful  study  of  cur- 
rent problems.  2  hours. 

Philosophy  112a.  Ethics:  A  critical  study  of  the  chief 
ethical  theories  and  the  evolution  of  the  fundamental  ethical 
doctrines  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a  tenable  theory 
of  conduct.  A  course  intended  to  aid  in  mastering  funda- 
mental problems  of  life  and  character.  3  hours. 

Philosophy  114b.  Advanced  Logic  and  Theory  of  Know- 
ledege:  Problems  in  modern  logic.  The  nature  and  the 
validity  of  thought,  the  theory  of  inference,  the  validity  of 
knowledge,  scientific  induction  and  deduction,  theory  of  judg- 
ment, the  nature  of  hypothesis,  valuation  and  purpose  in  their 
logical  aspects,  knowledge  and  belief,  etc.  Prerequisite,  Phil- 
osophy 3  and  4.  2  hours. 

Philosophy  115a,  Metaphysics:  An  advanced  course 
which  deals  with  the  various  conceptions  of  realtiy  in  the  his- 
toric systems.  Attention  will  be  given  to  current  problems  as 
found  in  Pragmatism  and  Neo-Realiim.  Prerequisite,  Phil- 
osophy 3,  4  ,  and  110.  2  hour^. 

**Philosophy  117b.  Apologetics:  The  evidences  /of 
Christianity  in  the'r  historical  and  comparative  settings./ 

2  Xours. 

Philosophy  113b.  German  Philosophy  Since  Ka;rt:  This 
course  deals  with  the  Kantian  philosophy  and  its  development 
through  Fitche,  Schelling,  Hegel,  and  the  Roma/ticists,  to 
the  present  time.     The  chief  purpose  of  the  coupe  is  to  fur- 
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nish  the  philosophic  basis  for  the  German  attitude  in  the 
world  war.  2  hours. 

Philosophy  119b.  Political  Philosophy:  The  course  aims 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  ideals  of  democracy  through 
an  historical  study  of  the  various  theories  of  the  state.  2  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 
**Philosophy  202b.      Problems  in  Philosophy:      A  semi- 
nar course  in  the  problems  of  philosophy.     2,  4,  or  6  hours. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Professor  Soutar,  Assistant  Professor  Owen,  Miss  James 

The  teacher's  courses  in  physical  education,  namely,  Phy- 
sical Education  141,  142,  143,  and  144,  may  not  be  counted 
toward  the  twenty-four  hours  in  education  required  in  the 
School  of  Education  for  a  teacher's  certificate,  but  may  count 
as  free  electives  toward  a  degree. 

Courses  for  Men 

Physical  Education  141a.  Teacher's  Course  in  Physical  Ed- 
ucation: Designed  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  of 
athletics  and  gymnastics.  Lectures  and  practice  are  given  in 
football  and  basketball.     Professor  Soutar.  3  hours. 

Physical  Education  142b.  A  continuation  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation 141.  Takes  up  in  addition  track,  field  athletics,  and  or- 
ganization and  management  of  gymnastic  classes.  Profes- 
sor Soutar,  3  hours. 
Courses  for  Women 

Physical  Education  143a.  Teacher's  Course  in  Physical 
Education:  Designed  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  of 
athletics  and  gymnastics.  Lectures  are  given,  with  practice 
in  tenn-is,  hockey,  basketball,  gymnastic  organization  and  mana- 
gement, games  and  dancing.  Prerequisites,  Physical  Educa- 
tion 51  or  52,  and  two  years  of  college  work.  Students  who 
arf^  particularly  adapted  to  the  work  may  enter  the  class  by 
special  permission  of  the  instructor.    Miss  James.       3  hours. 

l*hysical  Education  144b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Physical 
Education:  A  continuation  of  Physical  Education  143.  Takes 
up  in  addition  baseball,  track,  physical  measurements,  some 
corrective  gymnastics,  and  playground  organization  and  man- 
agement.   Miss  James,  Professor  Soutar.  3  hours. 
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PHYSICS 

Professor  Haseman,  Assistant  Professor  Rapp,  Assistant 
Professor  Stang,  Mr.  Pittman 

The  work  of  the  department  of  physics  is  planned  to  meet 
the  needs  of  four  classes  of  students: 

(1)  Students  who  desire  a  general  knowledge  of  pheno- 
mena and  fundamental  principles  of  physics. 

Courses  1,  2,  10,  and  61  are  recommended. 

(2)  Students  who  desire  in  addition  to  a  general  know- 
ledge a  scientific  working  knowledge  of  those  principles  of 
physics  which  are  essential  to  the  engineering  sciences. 

Courses  51,  52,  and  such  other  courses  as  students  are 
prepared  to  enter  are  recommended. 

(3)  Students  who  desire  to  select  physics  as  a  major  study 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  who  plan  to  follow  teach- 
ing as  a  profession. 

Courses  1,  2,  10,  100,  102,  103,  104,  105,  106,  107,  109,  and 
Education  146  are  recommended. 

(4)  Students  who  desire  to  select  physics  as  the  major 
subject  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  and  who  plan  to 
follow  scientific  work  in  the  industries  as  a  profession. 

Courses  1,  2,  11,  65,  71,  100,  102,  104,  105,  106,  151, 
161,  and  171  are  recommended. 

The  department  will  in  general  recommend,  as  qualified  to 
teach  physics  in  a  high  school,  only  those  students  who  have 
successfully  completed  at  least  twelve  hours  in  physics  and 
Education  146. 

Courses  1,  2,  61,  and  65  are  open  to  all  students. 

Courses  10,  11,  71,  and  109  are  open  to  students  who  have 
completed  Physics  1  and  2,  and  trigonometry. 

Courses  51  and  52  are  open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted trigonometry.  They  may  be  substituted  for  Physics 
1  and  2. 

Courses  100  to  107,  inclusive,  are  open  to  students  who  have 
completed  courses  1  and  2,  and  Mathematics  118. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Physics  la.  General  Physics:  Mechanics,  sound,  heat. 
A  beginning  course  in  college  physics.  Fee,  $2.00.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Rapp.  5  hours. 

Physics  2b.  General  Physics:  Electricity,  magnetism, 
light.  A  beginning  course  in  college  physics.  Fee,  $2.00. 
Assistant  Professor  Rapp.  5  hours. 
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Physics  10a.  Problems:  Problems  in  general  physics. 
Assistant  Professor  Stang.  2  hours. 

Physics  lib.  Theory  of  Measurements:  The  theory  of 
experimental  procedure  and  measurements,  theory  of  error, 
accuracy,  adjustment  of  data,  graphical  methods,  etc.      1  hour. 

Physics  51a.  Mechanics,  Sound,  Heat:  Physics  for  en- 
gineering  students.     Fee,   $2.00.     Assistant   Professor  Stang. 

4  hours. 

Physics  52b.  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Light:  Physics  for 
engineering  students.      Fee,  $2,00.     Assistant  Professor  Stang. 

4  hours. 

Physics  61a.  Household  Physics:  A  Ftudy  of  the  phy- 
sical principles  and  processes  which  are  applied  in  the  home; 
special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  care  and  on  the  safety 
in  the  use  of  appliances  for  the  household;  laboratory  prac- 
tice in  simple  household  measurements  and  tests.  Fee,  $2.00. 
Assistant  Professor  Stang.  3  hours. 

Physics  65b.  Practical  Photography:  A  brief  study  of 
the  camera  and  its  accessories.  Exposing,  developing,  fixing, 
printing,  enlarging,  reducing,  lantern  slide  work,  etc.  Fee, 
$2.00.     Assistant  Professor  Stang.  2  hours. 

Physics  71b.  Laboratory  Arts:  Practical  exercises  in 
soldering,  electroplating,  electrotyping,  silvering  glass,  labora- 
tory cements  and  waxes,  optical  projection,  etc.      Fee,  $3.00. 

1  hour. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Physics  100b.  Advanced  Physics:  A  study  of  those 
foundational  principles  of  mechanics  essential  to  theoretical 
physics.  2  hours. 

Physics  102b.  Heat:  A  study  of  the  theory  of  heat  and 
its  phenomena,  including  an  introduction  to  elementary  thermo- 
dynamics. Must  be  accompanied  by  Physics  103.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Stang.  2  hours. 

Physics  103b.  Heat:  A  laboratory  course  including  mea- 
surements of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  the  pres- 
sure coefficient  of  gases,  specific  heats  of  gases  at  constant 
pressure,  temperatures  by  means  of  the  thermopile  and  the 
platinum  thermomter,  etc.  Must  be  accompanied  by  Phy- 
sics 102.      Fee,  $3.00.      Assistant  Professor  Stang.      1  hour. 

Physics  104a.  Electricity  and  Magnetism:  The  gen- 
eral theory  of  potential,  lines  and  tubes  of  forc.e,  fields  of 
force,  and  influence  of  media  as  applied  to  electrostatics  and 
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magnetism.  A  study  of  the  electric  current  with  the  theory 
of  electromagnetism  and  electromagnetic  apparatus.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Stang.  5  hours. 

Physics  105a.  Electricity  and  Magnetism:  Measurements 
of  current,  electromotice  force,  resistance,  capacity,  induction, 
hysteresis  loss,  calibration  of  electrical  instruments,  etc.  Must 
be  accompanied  or  preceded  by  Physics  104,  Fee,  $3.00.  As- 
sistant Professor  Stang.  1  hour. 

Physics  106b.  Light:  A  study  of  geometrical  and  phy- 
sical optics.  This  course  will  include  the  theory  and  appli- 
cation of  lenses  and  mirrors,  together  with  the  application 
of  the  wave  theory  to  diffraction,  dispersion,  interference,  pol- 
arization, etc.  Must  be  accompanied  by  Physics  107.  As- 
sistant Professor  Rapp.  2  hours. 

Physics  107b.  Light:  Laboratory  work  including  an  ex- 
perimental study  of  refraction;  interference  with  b'-prism, 
grating  and  interferometer;  spectrum  analysis  with  spectro- 
scope; polarization  with  polarimeter;  etc.  Must  be  accompanied 
or  preceded  by  Physics  106.  Fee,  $3.00.  Assistant  Professor 
Rapp.  1  hour. 

Physics  109.  Advanced  Laboratory:  Fee,  $3.00.  As- 
sistant Professor  Rapp,  Assistant  Professor  Stang.  Credit 
to  be  arranged. 

Physics  110.  Seminar:  The  literature  of  physics.  Re- 
ports on  its  recent  developments.  Prerequisite,  fifteen  hours 
of  physics.  2  hours. 

Physics  151b.  Dynamo  Electric  Currents:  An  experi- 
mental study  of  the  physics  of  the  dynamo  and  of  the  electric 
and  magnetic  circuits.  Fee,  $12.00.  Prerequisite,  Physics 
105.      Assistant  Professor  Stang.  5  hours. 

Physics  161a.  Precision  Measurements:  The  laboratory 
standardization  and  calibration  of  scientific  and  commercial 
instruments.  Fee,  $6.00.  Prerequisites,  Physics  100,  103,  105, 
107,  and  151.    Assistant  Professor  Rapp.  2  hours. 

Physics  171.  Industrial  Physics:  An  experimental  study 
of  industrial  problems  in  physics.  Fee,  $3.00  per  credit  hour. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  100,  103,  105,  107,  and  151.  Assistant 
Professor  Rapp,  Assistant  Professor  Stang.  Credit  to  be  ar- 
ranged. 

Education  146b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Physics:  Problems 
of  a  teacher  of  high  school  physics.  A  review  of  the  es- 
sential principles  of  elementary  physics.  Prerequisite,  Phy- 
sics 1  and  2.  2  hours. 
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Primarily  for  Graduates 

Courses  200  to  221  are  open  to  undergraduates  only  by  per- 
mission of  the  head  of  the  department. 

Physics  200.  Research  Laboratory:  Assistant  Professor 
Rapp.  2  to  5  hours. 

Physics  210a.     Theoretical  Physics:     Dynamics.     2  hours. 

Physics  211b.  Theoretical  Physics:  Dynamics.  A  con- 
tinuation of  Physics  210.  2  hours. 

Physics  220a.  Theoretical  Physics:  The  kinetic  theory 
of  matter.     Assistant  Professor  Rapp.  2  hours. 

Physics  221b.  Theoretical  Physics:  The  kinetic  theory 
of  matter.  A  continuation  of  Physics  220.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Rapp.  2  hours. 


PHYSIOLOGY 
Professor  Nice 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Physiology  la.  Elementary  Physiology:  A  general  course 
in  physiology  dealing  with  the  various  organs  and  tissues 
of  the  body.  This  course  is  planned  for  Arts  and  Sciences  stu- 
dents who  desire  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  De- 
posit required.  3  hours. 

Physiology  2b.  General  Physiology:  A  study  of  the 
circulatory  system,  body  fluids  and  their  functions,  digestive 
system,  digestion,  secretion,  excretion,  metabolism,  respira- 
tion, animal  heat  and  its  regulation.  Deposit  required.  3  hours. 
For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates 

Physiology  101a.  Advanced  Physiology:  This  course  is 
planned  for  graduate  students  and  other  properly  qualified  per- 
sons who  wish  to  do  advanced  work  or  specialize  in  physiology. 
Each  student  is  required  to  read  classical  papers  in  physiol- 
ogy and  carry  on  an  independent  investigation  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  instructor  in  charge.  Prerequisites,  Physiology  1 
and  2,  or  their  equivalent.  2  or  3  hours. 

Physiology  102b.  Advanced  Physiology:  This  course  is 
a  continuation  of  Physiology  101.  2  or  3  hours. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
See  Department  of  Government 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
Profesor  Phelan,  Assistant  Professor  Ferriss,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Cunningham,  Assistant  Professor  Pierce 

Psychology  1  or  51  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  courses  in 
psychology  and  education. 

Psychology  1,  3,  and  51  may  not  be  counted  as  major 
work.  Education  114  and  127  may  be  counted  as  major  work 
in  psychology. 

Education  2  (Educational  Psychology)  will  count  as  credit 
in  this  department,  but  not  as  major  credit 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Psychology  la.  Elements  of  Psychology:  An  introduct- 
ory course  treating  the  following  topics:  sensation,  attention, 
habits,  association  of  ideas,  perception,  memory,  imagination, 
reasoning,  instinct,  feeling,  emoton,  volition,  and  personality. 
Pillsbury's  Essentials  of  Psychology.  Students  of  maturity, 
graduates  of  normal  schools  and  training  teacher  departments, 
and  those  having  experience  in  teaching,  should  take  Psych- 
ology 51  instead  of  Psychology  1.  Professor  Phelan,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Cunningham,  Assistant  Professor  Pierce.  3  hours. 

Psychology  3b.  Vocational  Psychology:  This  is  a  course 
in  applied  psychology,  presenting  the  facts  and  theories  of 
modern  psychology  in  its  application  to  the  affairs  of  every- 
day life.  While  attention  is  given  to  the  general  principles 
underlying  all  successful  living,  it  is  expected  that  each  stu- 
dent will  select,  as  his  chosen  field  of  study,  some  line  of  ac- 
tivity in  which  he  may  possibly  engage.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  bearing  of  the  results  of  modern  psych- 
ology upon  law,  medicine,  the  ministry,  pharmacy,  engineer- 
ing, journalism,  social  service,  advertising,  salesmanship,  and 
industry.  Hollingworth's  Vocational  and  Applied  Psychol- 
ogy.     Professor  Phelan.  3  hours. 

Psychology  51a.  General  Psychology:  This  is  an  ad- 
vanced course  considering  the  aims  and  methods  of  psychology, 
the  facts,  laws,  and  functions  of  mental  life.  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  taken  Psychology  1  in  this  institution. 
Breeze's  Psychology.      Professor  Phelan.  3  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
♦♦Psychology  101a.      Experimental  Psychology:  Intro- 
ductory course.     Psychophysical  methods,  analysis  of  sensa- 
tion, reaction,  and  study  of  the  common  censes.  Lectures 
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and  work  in  the  laboratory.      Fee,  $1.00.      Professor  Phelan. 

3  hours. 

*Psychology  102a.  Experimental  Psychology:  Special 
senses;  space  perception  and  illusions;  higher  intellectual  pro- 
cess. Lectures  and  work  in  the  laboratory.  Fee,  $1.00.  Pro- 
fessor Phelan.  3  hours. 

**Psychology  103a.  Comparative  Psychology:  This 
course  is  designed  to  present  the  facts  of  animal  life  from  the 
standpoint  of  behavior.  Watson's  Behavior  will  be  used  as 
a  text-book.  Yerkes'  The  Dancing  Mouse,  Jennings'  Lower 
Organisms,  Watson's  Animal  Education,  Washburn's  Animal 
Mind,  and  recent  monograph  literature  will  serve  as  guides 
in  the  laboratory  work.  A  specific  investigation  will  be  as- 
signed each  pupil  and  results  must  be  incorporated  in  a  term 
report.      Fee,  $1.00.      Professor  Phelan.  3  hours. 

Psychology  104b.  Genetic  Psychology:  This  course  con- 
siders the  general  field  of  genetic  psychology,  including  ori- 
gins, course,  and  factors  of  mental  development  in  the  race 
and  in  the  individual.      Assistant  Professor  Cunningham. 

2  hours. 

Psychology  105b.  Abnormal  Psychology:  A  general 
survey  of  the  laws  of  abnormal  mental  phenomena.  A  study 
of  such  psychoses  as  throw  light  on  the  general  and  genetic 
problems  of  psychology.  Disorders  of  sensation,  memory 
association,  emotion,  and  volition,  order  of  failure  of  mental 
functions;  a  statement  of  heredity.      Professor  Phelan. 

3  hours. 

Psychology  106a.  Social  Psychology:  This  course  stud- 
ies the  social  relations  of  the  self  and  the  influences  which  de- 
termine feeling  and  action  in  the  individual  as  a  member  of 
the  group.  A  psychologcal  interpretation  of  social  atti- 
tudes is  attempted  in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  social  interre- 
lationships, suggestion,  imitation,  fashion,  custom,  convention- 
ality, sects,  fads,  crazes,  mobs,  public  opinion,  discussion,  and 
compromise.      Professor  Phelan.  2  hours. 

Psychology  107b.  History  of  Psychology:  A  general 
survey  of  the  development  of  psychology  in  ancient,  mediaeval, 
and  modern  thought.  Aristotle,  St.  .A^ugustine,  Aquinas,  Des- 
cartes, Locke,  Kant,  Lotze,  and  Wundt  will  be  studied  in- 
tensively as  representatives  of  distinct  periods.  Dessoir's 
History  of  Psychology.      Assistant  Professor  Cunningham. 

2  hours. 

Psychology  lC8b.      The  Psychology  of  Religion:  The 
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more  important  phenomena  of  religion  are  studied  from  the 
psychological  point  of  view,  such  as  the  development  of  re- 
ligion in  the  individual,  belief,  conversion,  revivals,  prayer, 
mystcism,  etc.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Professor  Phe- 
lan.  2  hours. 

Psychology  116b.  Physiological  Psychology:  This  is  a 
study  of  the  general  relation  of  mind  and  body,  the  physiology 
and  p«iychology  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  sense  organs;  the 
phenomena  of  volition,  impulse,  inherited  and  acquired  ha- 
bit, emotions  and  attention;  and  the  brain  as  a  center  of 
mental  activity.      Professor  Phelan.  3  hours. 

Psychology  126b.  Methods  of  Teaching  Elementary  Psy- 
chology: This  course  is  specially  designed  for  teachers  of 
psychology  in  normal  schools  and  in  normal  training  classes 
of  high  schools.  It  will  consist  of  a  critical  survey  of  the 
material  available  for  courses  in  psychology  and  the  methods 
of  teaching  it.  A  discussion  of  the  adopted  text  and  a  com- 
parison of  other  standard  texts.      Professor  Phelan.     2  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

Psychology  201b.  Seminar  in  Psychology:  A  critical 
study  of  some  specific  problem  of  psychology,  such  as  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  emotions  or  advanced  work  in  compara- 
tive psychology  with  laboratory  inves^^igation  on  the  psychol- 
ogy of  learning.       Professor  Phelan.  1  or  2  hours. 

Psychology  203a.  Psychological  Clinic:  A  clinical  study 
of  mentally  deficient  children  with  opportunity  for  observation, 
examination  and  diagnosis  in  city  schools  and  the  state  hos- 
pital for  the  insane.  This  clinic  serves  as  a  clearing  house 
in  Oklahoma  for  the  mental  and  physical  examination  of  ex- 
ceptional children.  Open  to  seniors  by  permission.  Profes- 
sor Phelan.  1  to  2  hours. 


PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
Miss  Anderson,  Mr.  Lee,  Miss  Barrett 

Public  Speaking  1  and  2  are  prerequisites  for  all  other 
courses  in  public  speaking. 

Public  Speaking  1  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

English  5  (Argumentation)  may  count  as  major  credit  in 
public  speaking. 

For  courses  in  public  speaking  not  credited  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sc'ences,  see  "School  of  Fine  Arts." 
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Primarily  for  Undegraduates 
Public  Speaking  la.    General  Preparation-    Correct  breath- 
ing, defined  pronunciation,  distinct  articulation.    The  principles 
of  gesture,  pitch,  inflecton,  tone-color,  and  emphasis.      2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  2b.  General  Preparation:  A  continuation 
of  Public  Speaking  1      together  with  oratorical  delivery. 

2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  5a.  Advanced  Oratory:  An  advanced 
course  in  the  delivery  of  orations.    Mr.  Lee.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  6b.  Advanced  Oratory:  A  continuation  of 
Public  Speaking  5,  together  with  the  delivery  of  more  dramatic 
forms  of  liteiature.    Mr.  Lee.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  7a.  Dramatic  Reading  A  study  in  the 
oral  interpretation  of  the  masterpieces  of  literature.  Material 
will  be  selected  which  will  serve  the  peculiar  needs  of  each 
individual,  and  also  serve  as  a  repertoire.  Prerequisite,  Public 
Speaking  1  and  2.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  8b.  Dramatic  Reading:  A  continuation  of 
Public  Speaking  7.  '  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  13a.  Vocal  Interpretation:  An  intensive 
study  of  selections  from  Browning,  Tennyson,  Dickens,  etc.  Mr. 
Lee.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  14b.  Vocal  Interpretation:  A  continua- 
tion of  Public  Speaking  13,  together  with  a  study  of  some  of 
the  masters  of  interpretation.    Mr.  Lee.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  15a.  Debating:  A  study  of  the  principles 
of  argumentation  as  applied  to  debating.  Reports  -and  dis- 
cussions of  some  of  the  great  American  debates.  Prerequisite 
for  Arts  and  Sciences  students,  English  1.    Mr.  Lee.     2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  16b.  Debating:  A  practical  application 
of  the  principles  discussed  in  Public  Speakng  15.    Mr.  Lee. 

2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  17a.  Effective  Speaking:  The  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  train  the  students  to  think  logically  on  public 
questions,  and  to  present  his  material  in  a  cl'ear,  forceful  man- 
ner before  an  audience.    Mr.  Lee.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  18b.  Effective  Speaking:  A  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  discussed  in  Public  Speaking  17.  Mr. 
Lee.  2  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates. 
Education  138a.      Teacher's  Course  in  Public  Speaking: 

Investigation  of  the  methods  of  teaching  public  speaking  in 
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the  high  schools  A  discussion  of  the  problems  of  contests  in 
oratory,  debating,  extemporaneous  speaking,  and  declamation. 
For  those  who  show  special  aptitude  for  the  work       2  hours. 

SOCIOLOGY 
Professor  Dowd,  Mr.  Smith 

Sociology  1  may  not  count  as  major  work. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Sociology  la.  Elements  of  Sociology:  A  study  of  the  fac- 
tors that  determ'ne  social  life,  such  as  climate,  flora  and  fauna, 
and  inherited  psychological  characteristics.  The  orign  and  de- 
velopment of  social  institutions.    Professor  Dowd.  3  hours. 

Sociology  2b.  Practical  Social  Problems:  A  study  of  the 
application  of  general  sociological  principles  to  the  solution  of 
current  problems.    Professor  Dowd.  3  hours. 

Sociology  3a.  Rural  Sociology:  A  study  of  problems  of 
education,    the   family,    religion    and    civil    government  with 

fecial  reference  to  rural  populations.  Professor  Dowd. 
2  hours. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Sociology  100b.  Criminology:  A  study  of  the  causes, 
prevention,  and  treatment  of  crime,  including  an  investigation 
into  the  psychological,  and  sociological  factors.  Professor 
Dowd.  3  hours. 

Sociology  101a.  Modern  Race  Problems:  A  study  of  the 
negro,  Indian,  Mongolian  and  Jew  in  the  light  of  their  racial 
origin  and  characteristics;  the  causes  of  race  conflicts  and  the 
means  of  avoiding  and  remedying  them.    Professor  Dowd. 

3  hours. 

Sociology  102a.  Social  Evolution:  A  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  society  from  the  savage  state  to  the  present  in  respect 
to  the  economic,  familial,  political,  esthetic  and  religious  life; 
physical  and  social  enviornment  as  modifying  factors.  Profes- 
sor Dowd.  3  hours. 

♦Sociology  103b.  Ethnology:  A  study  of  the  human  races, 
their  physical,  intellectual,  and  social  characteristics.  Professor 
Dowd.  2  hours. 

**Sociology  104b.  Anthropology:  A  study  of  man  in  tlie 
light  of  archaeology,  physical  anthropology,  and  sociology, 
f'rofessor  Dowd.  2  hours. 

Sociology  lOSb.    Social  Aspects  of  Democracy:    A  study  of 
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the  relation  of  self-government  to  the  problems  of  labor  and 
capital,  the  family,  religion,  literature,  art,  war,  education, 
national  economy.  DeTogqueville's  Democracy  in  America  is 
used  as  a  text.    Professor  Dowd.  3  hours. 

Sociology  106a.  The  Modern  City:  A  study  of  the  social 
problems  of  American  cities,  such  as  slum.n,  tenement  house 
reform,  sweat  shops,  hours  and  conditions  of  labor,  public 
health,  and  relief  of  the  poor,  religious  and  charity  work,  re- 
creation, club  life,  fraternal  orders,  libraries,  and  museums.  Mr. 
Smith.  3  hours. 

Sociology  107b.  The  Modern  Family:  A  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  birth  restriction,  divorce,  economic  status  of  married 
women,  parental  obligation,  rehabilitation  of  impoverished  and 
disrupted  families,  care  of  the  aged,  the  widowed,  and 
orphaned,  domestic  architecture,  home  ownership,  servant  pro- 
blem.   Mr.  Smith.  2  hours. 

Sociology  108a.  Social  Organization:  A  study  of  the  social 
center  and  all  co-operative  community  enterprises.  Professor 
Dowd.  2  hours. 

Sociology  109a.  Field  Work:  For  students  who  serve  an 
apprenticeship  in  some  public  or  private  in<^.titution  or  social 
organization.  Credit  from  one  to  three,  hours  according  to 
the  merits  of  the  service.    Professor  Dowd.  1  to  3  hours. 

Sociology  110b.  Field  Work:  Continuotion  of  Sociology 
109.    Professor  Dowd.  1  to  3  hours. 

Sociology  113a.  The  Negro  Problem  in  America:  A  study 
of  the  influence  of  the  negro  upon  American  History,  and 
upon  present  day  problems.  Prerequisites,  Sociology  1  or  2  or 
3.    Professor  Dowd.  4  hours. 

Sociology  115a.  The  Church  and  Social  Service:  A  study 
of  the  relation  between  the  church  and  the  recognized  interests 
of  modern  society.  Methods  by  which  the  church  and  its  so- 
cieties may  serve  urban  and  rural  communities.  3  hours. 

Sociology  116a.  Social  Legislation:  A  study  of  recent 
state  aided  schemes  for  soc'al  reform,  such  as  workingmen's 
compensation,  old-age  pensions,  national  labor  exchanges,  farm 
colonies,  state  insurance,  mothers'  pensions,  etc.  3  hours. 

Sociology  117a.  Social  Reformers:  A  study  of  the  pro- 
grams and  achievements  of  social  reformers  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  3  hours. 

Sociology  118a.  Recreation:  A  study  of  the  playground, 
commercialized   and   voluntary   recreations    and  amusements. 
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Designed  for  teachers  and   social  and  religious  workers. 

3  hours. 

Sociology  119b.  Methods  of  Social  Service:  A  study  of  in- 
stitutions and  methods  through  which  social  needs  are  met;  the 
institutional  church,  the  'social  settlement,  the  charity  organiza- 
tion society,  etc.  3  hours. 

Sociology  121b.  Social  Psychology:  The  social  mind  and 
its  reaction  on  the  individual  mind;  the  problems  of  collective 
behavior.  2  hours. 

Sociology  122a.  Social  Problems  of  the  World  War:  A 
study  of  the  social  disorganization  manifested  among  the  na- 
tions engaged  in  the  World  War,  and  the  reronstructive  meas- 
ures employed  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  Prerequisite, 
Sociology  1  or  2.    Professor  Dowd.  2  hours. 

Sociology  123b.  Social  Conditions  in  Oklahoma:  An  in- 
vestigation of  social  conditions  in  Oklahoma,  wth  a  study  of 
remedies  proposed  or  tr'ed  in  Oklahoma  or  elsewhere.  2  hours. 

Sociology  125a.  Red  Cross  Administration:  A  course  in 
the  administration  of  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross.    Mr.  Wright. 

2  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 
Sociology  200b.     History   of   Sociological   Thought:  A 

study  of  the  principal  sociological  writers  in  France,  Germany, 
England,  and  the  United  States  from  the  sixteenth  century  to 
the  present.    Professor  Dowd.  3  hours. 

Sociology  202a.   Seminar  for  Research:    Professor  Dowd. 

1  to  3  hours. 

Sociology  203b.    Seminar  for  Research:    Professor  Dowd. 

1  to  3  hours. 


SPANISH 
See  Department  of  Modern  Languages. 


ZOOLOGY 
^  Professor  Lane,  Mr.  Cross 

P  Zoology  1  and  2  are  general  culture  courses,  either  one  of 
which  will  fulfill  the  freshinan  requirement  in  science. 

Zoology  1,  2,  and  3  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work.  The 
prospective  high  school  teacher  should  take  all  three  as  the 
m  nimum  necessary  for  his  preparation  in  this  subject;  but  in  ad- 
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dition  he  will  find  it  highly  advantageous  to  pursue  Zoology 
100,  102,  103,  104,  105,  and  Education  137. 

Zoology  2,  with  another  course  in  zoology  or  with  Botany 
1,  is  required  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Courses  100  to  107  inclusive  are  open  to  graduate  students 
who  have  had  not  less  than  twelve  hours'  previous  work  in 
zoology,  but  when  so  elected  will  require  additional  work  in  the 
course. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 
Zoology  la.  General  Zoology:  ,A  survey  of  the  funda- 
mentals and  generalizations  of  the  science  of  zoology  with  spe- 
cial regard  to  the  laws  of  life,  the  relationship  of  living  things, 
and  such  biological  problems  as  are  more  or  less  intimately  re- 
lated to  human  life,  welfare,  and  culture.  The  laboratory  work 
consists  of  the  study  of  selected  invertebrate  types  from  the 
standpoint  of  structure,  physiology,  Kfe  history,  and  biological 
relations.     Deposit   required.     Professor   Lane,   Mr.  Cross. 

5  hours. 

Zoology  2b.  General  Zoology:  An  elementary  considera- 
tion of  the  vertebrates  from  the  standpoint  of  structure,  phy- 
siology, life-history  and  biological  relations.  The  laboratory 
work  consists  of  the  study  of  the  fish,  frog,  and  mammal.  Re- 
quired of  prospective  medical  students.  Deposit  required. 
Professor  Lane.  5  hours. 

**Zoology  3b.  Elementary  Animal  Ecology:  A  study  of 
local  animal  life  based  on  lectures,  assigned  readings,  field  trips 
to  nearby  points,  and  laboratory  work  on  the  classification  and 
structural  characters  of  Oklahoma  animals.  Especially  de- 
signed for  prospective  teachers  and  students  who  wish  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  abundant  local  fauna.  No  prere- 
quisite, though  Zoology  1  is  recommended.  Deposit  required. 
Mr.  Cross.  3  hours. 

*Zoology  99.    Birds:   A  general  study  of  the  birds  of  Okla- 
homa in  regard  to  their  habits,  migration,  economic  relation 
etc.    Methods  of  feeding  and  attracting  wild  birds,  etc.  Recit 
tons  and  field  work.     Professor  Lane.  3  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
**Zoology    100b.     Invertebrate    Zoology:     An  advance 
study  of  the  development,  classfication,  and  natural  history  of 
the  invertebrates.    Prerequisite,  Zoology  1  and  2,  or  1  and  3. 
Deposit  required.     Mr.  Cross.  3  hours. 

Zoology  102a. _  Comparative  Aantomy:    An  advanced  study 
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of  the  structure,  classification,  and  paleontology  of  the  verte- 
brates. Prerequisite,  Zoology  2.  Deposit  required.  Profes- 
sor Lane.  3  hours. 

Zoology  103b.  Vertebrate  Embryology:  A  study  of  the 
essentials  of  vertebrate  embryology  with  special  regard  to 
organogeny  in  the  chick,  pig,  and  man;  use  is  made  of  whole 
mounts  of  embryos,  sections,  dissections,  and  models.  Prere- 
quisite, Zoology  2.    Deposit  required.    Professor  Lane.  3  hours. 

Zoology  104.  Heredity  and  Variation:  A  course  in 
heredity  and  variation,  including  such  topics  as  the  physical 
basis  of  heredity,  theories  of  heredity,  Mendelism,  law  of 
ancestral  inheritance,  the  practical  application  of  known  prin- 
ciples of  heredity  to  the  problems  of  the  animal  breeder, 
eugenics,  and  the  modification  of  animals  by  hereditary,  en- 
vironmental, and  other  influences.  Open  only  to  those  who 
have  had  one  year's  work  in  zoology,  botany,  or  physiology. 
Professor  Lane.  2  hours. 

**Zoology  105a.  Advanced  Animal  Ecology:  A  continua- 
tion of  Zoology  3,  dealing  with  the  general  principles  of  the 
behavior,  and  local  and  world  distribution  o^  animals.  Prere- 
quisites, Zoology  1  and  3,  Deposit  required.     Mr.  Cross. 

3  hours. 

Zoology  106a.  Special  Zoology:  A  course  on  special 
phases  of  zoology,  designed  particularly  as  an  introduction  to 
the  v/ork  usually  done  in  the  Graduate  School  and  therefore 
intended  for  major  students  who  expect  to  enter  zoological 
work  as  a  life  profession.  Students  should  consult  the  in- 
structor before  enrolling  in  this  course.  Deposit  required.  Pro- 
fessor Lane.    Credit  and  hours  to  be  arranged. 

Zoology    107b.      Special    Zoology:     A    continuation  of 

r     Zoology  106.    Deposit  required.    Professor  Lane.    Credit  to  be 

'  arranged. 

Zoology  108.  Heredity  and  Variation:  A  continuation  of 
Zoology  104.    Professor  Lane.  2  hours. 

**Education  137b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Zoology:  A  course 
designed  particularly  for  prospective  teachers  of  nature  study 
in  the  public  schools  or  zoology  in  high  schools.  Lectures  on 
I  such  topics  as  the  history  of  zoology;  the  pedagogical  value 
I  and  methods  of  the  science,  especially  in  its  relation  to  secon- 
dary education;  outlines  of  courses  for  public  school  and  high 
school  curricula;  the  collection  and  preservat'on  of  zoological 
material,  etc.  In  the  laboratory,  each  member  of  the  class 
is  given  practical  experience  in  teaching  zoology,  together  with 
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a  critical  consideration  of  his  material  and  method.  Prere- 
quisites, Zoology  1,  and  2  or  3.    Mr.  Cross.  2  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

Zoology  200a.  Advanced  Zoology:  Problems  in  research. 
Students  should  consult  the  instructor  before  enrolling  in  this 
course.  Not  open  to  undergraduates,  except  by  permission  of 
the  department.  Deposit  required.  Professor  Lane.  Credit 
and  hours  to  be  arranged. 

Zoology  201b.  Advanced  Zoology:  Problems  in  research. 
Students  should  consult  the  instructor  before  enrolling  in  this 
course.  Not  open  to  undergraduates,  except  by  permission  of 
the  head  of  the  department.  Deposit  required.  Professor 
Lane.    Credit  and  hours  to  be  arranged. 
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FACULTY 


STRATTON  DULUTH  BROOKS.  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  University. 

TAMES  HUSTON  FELGAR,  A.  B..  M.  E.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Enjinrcr- 
ing,   Director   of   the   School   of   Mechanical   Engineering,    Professor  of 
^        Mechanical  Engineering. 

EDWIN   DeBARR,   Ph.    D.,    Vice-President   of   the    University,   Director  of 
the   School  of   Chemical   Engineering ,   Professor   of  Chemistry. 

SAMUEL  WATSON  REAVES,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

SARDIS  ROY  HADSELL,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  English  Language. 

GUY  YANDALL  WILLIAMS,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry. 

THEODORE  HAMPTON  BREWER,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  English 

WILLIAM  PETER  HASEMAN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

JAMES  IRWIN  TUCKER,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Director  of  the  School  of  Civil 
Engineering,    Professor    of    Ciiil  Engineering. 

EDMUND  PENDLETON  RANDOLPH  DUVAL,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Mathematics. 

ARTHUR  BARTO  ADAMS,  Ph.  D..  Professor  of  Economics. 

I.KSTER  WLLIAM  WALLACE  MORROW,  M.  E.,  Director  of  the  School 
of  Electrical  Engineering ,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

HERBERT  LUCIUS  WHITTEMORE,  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Mechanics. 

ROBERT   CRAIG   TERRELL.   C.    E.,   Associate   Professor   of   Highway  En- 
gineering. 

J.VMES  C.  DAVIS,  M.   E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanics. 

FRED  WARDE  PADGETT,  M.  S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

FRANK  GIRARD  TAPPAN,  M.  A.,  M.  E..  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering. 

WILLIS   THOMAS   LEE,   Ph.   D..   Director  of   the   School   of  Engineering 
Geology,  Professor  of  Geology. 

.K)MN    OSCAR    KAMMERMAN,    E.    E.,    Associate    Professor   of  Electrical 
Engineering. 
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HARRY  CLINTON  GOSSARD,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

ISAIAH  MARCH  RAPP,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

LESTER  CLYDE  LICHTY,   M.   S.   in   M.   E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Me- 
chanical Engineering. 

VICTOR  EL  VERT  MONNETT,  B.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

AMBROSE  HENRY  STANG,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

NATHAN   ALTSHILLER  COURT,   D.   Sc.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

CHARLES  ERNEST  DECKER,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

ARTHUR  JAMES  WILLIAMS,  M.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

GEORGE  BERNARD  HELMRICH,   B.   M.   E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Me- 
chanical Engineering. 

FRANK  CLIFFORD  MILLER,  B.  S.  in  M.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Draw- 
ing. 

EVERETT  STERLING  DAVIS,  Instructor  in  Shop  Practice. 

EDGAR  D.  MEACHAM,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

LEON    FOREST    WOOD,    B.    S.    in    E.    E.,    Instructor    in    Electrical  En- 
gineering. 

ROSETTA  ANGELINE  BRIEGEL,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
DAVID  MATTHEW  LOGAN,  B  A.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing. 
ERNEST  WELD  SCUDDER,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Geology. 
FREDERICK  W.  FISCHER,  Special  Instructor  in  Surveying. 
HARRV  EDWARD  WEIR,  B.  S.  in  C.  E.,  Special  Instructor  in  Surveying 
NOAH  ELLSWORTH  WOLFORD,  B.  C.  E.,  Special  Instructor  in  Surveying 
RALPH  O.  PITTMAN,  B.  S.  in  E.  E.  Special  Instructor  in  Physics. 
EDGAR  PAUL  ROTHROCK,  A.  M.,  Special  Instructor  in  Geology. 
LUCILLE  JOHNSON,  M.  A.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
OLIVE  MAY  SEARLE,  B.  A.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 
BENNIE  SHULTZ,  B.  S.  in  E.  E.,  Assistant  in  Electrical  Engineering. 
BETTIE  STEPHENS,  B.  A.,  Assistant   in  Mathematics. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 


The  College  of  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
is  a  school  for  the  higher  education  of  young  men  in  engi- 
neering. Its  courses  of  instruct. on  include  chemical,  civil,  elec- 
trical, and  mechanical  engineering,  and  engineering  geology, 
and  are  based  upon  drawing,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
and  shop  practice.  The  laboratories  and  shops  of  the  College 
of  Engineering  have  been  especially  equipped  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  the  fundamental  principles  of  engineering. 

SCHOOLS 

The  College  of  Engineering  includes  the  Schools  of  Chem- 
ical, Civil,  Electrical,  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  the  School 
of  Engineering  Geology,  and  the  School  of  Manual  Train- 
ing. An  outline  of  the  courses  required  of  the  students 
in  each  of  the  schools  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 

DEGREES 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  qualified  by  the  name 
of  the  school  in  which  the  work  is  done,  is  conferred  upon 
graduates  of  the  College  of  Engineering.  For  information 
concerning  graduate  degrees  in  engineering  see  "The  Grad- 
uate School." 

CERTIFICATE  IN  MANUAL  TRAINING 

Upon  completion  of  the  two-year  course  in  manual  train- 
ing a  certificate  in  manual  training  will  be  granted.  This  course 
is  designed  especially  to  train  teachers  of  this  subject  in  sec- 
ondary and  normal  schools. 

POSITIONS 

The  university  authorities  will  use  their  best  efforts  to 
aid  worthy  graduates  in  securing  suitable  positions.  So  far  the 
university  has  been  unable  to  meet  the  demand  for  techni- 
cally trained  men,  and  many  are  tempted  by  offers  of  lucra- 
tive positions  to  leave  school  before  graduation.  Those  who 
have  had  the  most  thorough  and  advanced  training  can,  of 
course,  hope  to  secure  the  most  desirable  positions. 
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ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering 
should  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  Admission  may  be 
either  by  certificate  or  examination.  Graduates  of  affiliated 
schools  may  present  their  certificates  to  the  registrar  on  or 
before  matriculation,  as  full  credit  will  be  given  for  all  ap- 
proved courses  taken  in  such  schools.  Credentials  from  other 
high  schools  of  recognized  standing  should  be  filed  with  the 
committee  on  admission  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  open- 
ing of  school.  All  applicants  who  do  not  hold  such  certifi- 
cates or  credentials  should  present  themselves  for  examina- 
tion. 

Admission  may  be  either  to  first-year  work  without  con- 
dition, to  work  as  an  unclassified  student,  or  to  advanced 
standing. 

A  more  detailed  statement  of  the  university's  plan  of 
adm.ssion  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  "Admission." 

Admission  to  First  Year 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  usually  stated  in  units. 
A  unit  is  the  standard  amount  of  work  required  in  a  secondary 
school  subject,  given  five  times  a  week,  thirty-six  weeks,  with 
recitation  periods  not  less  than  forty  minutes  in  length.  Fif- 
teen units  properly  selected  will  admit  to  the  first  year's  work 
without  condition.  Applicants  with  not  more  than  one  unit 
deficiency  may  enter  the  freshman  class  and  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency later,  usually  by  attending  the  Summer  Session.  The 
units  required  are  given  below: 

Subject  Units 

English   3 

Algebra   1  1-2 

Geometry   1  1-2 

History  1 

fOne  Foreign  Language  2 

♦Physics   1 

Electives   5 

Total   15" 

Exemptions  from  Prescribed  Work 

Students  presening  entrance  credit  for  trigonometry,  mech- 
anical drawing,  or  manual  training  may,  on  examination,  be 

tGcrman   is  preferred  in  chemical  engineering. 

'"Cliemistry,  one  unit;  liotany,  one  unit;  zoology,  one  unit;  or  botany 
and  zoology,   one-half   unit   each,  may   be  su])stituted. 
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excused  from  taking  the  corresponding  college  courses,  but  must 
elect  equivalent  hours  of  college  work. 

Admission  to  Second  Year 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year  each  student 
must  file  with  the  registrar  a  statement  showing  which  branch 
of  engineering  he  chooses  to  follow.  Blanks  for  this  pur- 
pose can  be  secured  at  the  registry  office  and  must  be  approv- 
ed by  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  and  the  director 
concerned. 

Unclassified  Students 

Applicants  for  admission,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  may 
be  admitted  to  work  suited  to  their  needs  with  the  approval 
of  the  dean.  Such  applicants  must  be  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  or  must  satisfy  the  requirements  for  admission  to  can- 
didacy for  a  degree. 

Advanced  Standing 

Advanced  standing  will  be  given  for  any  work  properly 
done  in  a  school  having  equal  entrance  and  other  require- 
ments. Application  must  be  made  for  advanced  standing  at 
matriculation. 

EQUIPMENT 

For  a  description  of  the  laboratories,  buildings,  etc.,  see 
"General  Information"  in  this  catalog. 

FEES  AND  DEPOSITS 

The  fees  and  deposits  payable  by  engineering  students 
are  included  in  the  general  list  in  this  catalog.  For  full  in- 
formation see  "Fees  and  Deposits,"  under  "Information  about 
Enrollment." 

MILITARY  TRAINING  AND   PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
REQUIREMENTS 

The  rules  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  university  re- 
quire all  male  students  to  take  military  training  during  the 
first  two  years  they  are  in  attendance.  Those  given  ex- 
emption from  military  training  are  required  to  take  physical 
education.  All  women  students  are  required  to  take  phys- 
ical education  during  the  first  two  years  they  are  in  attend- 
ance. For  further  information  and  for  exemptions  and  excep- 
tions to  the  above,  see  "Military  Science  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion." 
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OUTLINE  OF  THE  WORK  IN  THE  SEVERAL  SCHOOLS 

Students  planning  to  enter  any  branch  of  engineering  ex- 
cept the  School  of  Manual  Training  must  first  complete  the 
first  year  of  regular  work  outlined  below. 

First  Year  Engineering — All  Schools 


First  Semester 

Course  Honrs 

*Chem.  1  or  3   5 

English   1   3 

Math.    5   3 

Math.  6   3 

^Mechanical  Drawing   1   2 

rShop  1   1 

Freshman  Conference   

Mil.  Tr'g  or  Phy.  Ed.  


Total 


.17 


Second  Semester 

Course  Hours 

Them.    4   3 

English    2   3 

Math.    14  5 

Mechanical  Drawing  2   2 

iProfessional   Subject   3 

Shop   2   ] 

Freshman  Conference   

Mil.  Tr'g  or  Phy.  Ed.  

Total   17 


Chemical  Engineering 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  En- 
gineering may  take  any  one  of  three  lines  of  Chemical  Engineering,  viz., 
1.  Metallurgical  Chemistry;  2.  Petroleum  Technology;  or  3.  Sanitary 
Chemistry. 


METALLURGICAL  CHEMISTRY 

First  Year 

The  first  year's  work  is  the  same  for  all  schools. 


First  Semester  Second 

Course  Hours 

Chem.  5  3 

Chem.    121   5 

Chem.    171   3 

Math.    117   4 

Physics   51   4 

Mil.   Tr'g  or  Phy.  Ed.   

Total   19 


Year  Second  Semester 

Course  Hours 

Chem.    6   2 

Chem.    101   3 

Chem.     123   2 

Chem.  172  i  3 

Math.    118   4 

Physics   52   4 

Mil.   Tr'g  or  Phy.  Ed.   

Total   18 


Third 


Course  Hours 

Chem.     151   3 

Geol.    1   5 

Mech.    151   5 

Mech.  152   1 

M.    E.    4   3 

M.    E.    161   1 

Total   18 


Year 


Course  Hours 

Chem.    52   2 

Chem.    173   3 

Chem.    152   3 

Geol.   2   5 

Mech.    153   4 

Mech.    154   2 

Total   1$ 


*Students  who  have  not  had  high  school  chemistry  take  Chemistry  1. 

tStudcnts  entering  the  College  of  Engineering  who  receive  entrance 
credit  in  shop  or  mechanical  drawing,  will  be  excused  in  some  cases  from  the 
required  work  in  these  subjects  and  will  be  permitted  to  take  elective  sub- 
jects in  their  place;  such  substitutions  are  allowed  only  after  examination 
l)y   the   engineering  faculty. 

^Students  in  Civil  Engineering,  Chemical  Engineering  and  Engineering 
Geology  take   Civil   Engineering  1. 
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METALLURGICAL  CHEMISTRY  (continued) 

Fourth  Year 


Course  Honrs 

Chem.    53   2 

Chem.    174   2 

Chem.     175   3 

Economics    51   3 

E.   E.    51   3 

£_   E_   52   1 

English    119   2 

Geol.    102   3 

Total   19 


Course  Honrs 

Chem.    176  2 

Chem.    177   2 

Economics    52   2 

E.   E.   53   3 

E.  E.  54   1 

Engineering    51   3 

Geol.    103   3 

Total   16 


PETROLEUM  TECHNOLOGY 
First  Year 

The  first  year's  work  is  the  same  for  all  schools. 

First  Semester  Second  Year  Second  Semester 

Course                                      Hours  Course  Hours 

Chem.    5   3  Chem.    101   3 

Chem.    121   5  Chem.    123   2 

Chem.    171   3  Chem.    132   3 

Math.    117   4  Chem.    137   3 

Phys.    51   4  Math.    118   4 

Mil.  Tr'g   or  Phy.   Ed.    Physics    52   4 

Mil.   Tr'g   or  Phy.  Ed.   

Total   19  Total   19 


Third 


Course  Hours 

Chem.    151   3 

Geol.    1   5 

Mech.    151   5 

Mech.    152   1 

M.  E.  4   3 

M.   E.   161   1 

Total   18 


Year 

Course  Hours 

Chem.    52   2 

Chem.    152   3 

Chem.    142   3 

Geol.  2  5 

Mech.    153   4 

Mech.    154   2 

Total   19 


Fourth  Year 

Course                                     Hours  Course  Hows 

Chem.    156   2  Chem.    145   2 

Chem.    143   3  Chem.    134   3    tr  5 

Economics  51   .  3  Economics    52   2 

E.  E.  51   3  E.  E.  53   3 

E.   E.   52     1  E.  E.   54   1 

English    119   2  Engineering   51   3 

Geol.    107   5  Geol.    110   5 

M.   E.   7  2 

Total   21  Total   19    or  21 
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SANITARY  CHEMISTRY 

First  Year 


The  first  year's  work  is  the  same  for  all  schools. 


First  Semester 


Second  Year 


Second  Semester 


Course 

Chem.  5   

Chem.  121  _ 
Economics  51 
Math.  117 


Hours 

 3 

 5 

 3 

 4 


Physics    51   4 

Mil.   Tr'g   or  Phy.  Ed.   


Total 


.19 


Course 

Bacteriology  3   

Chem.  8   

Chem.  123   

Economics  52   

Math.  118   

Fhys.  52   

Mil.   Tr'g   or  Phy.  Ed. 

Total   


Hours 
 4 

 2 

 2 


Third 


Course  Hours 

Chem.    151   3 

Geol.    1   5 

Mech.   151   5 

Mech.    152   1 

M.   E.   4   3 

M.  E.  161   1 

Total   18 


Year 


Course  Hours 

Chem.    101   3 

Chem.  102   3 

Chem.    152   J 

Geol.    2   5 

Mech.    153   4 

Mech.   154   2 

Total   20 


Fourth  Year 


Course  Hours 

Botany  1   3 

E.  E.  51   3 

E.  E.  52   1 

English    119   2 

Hygiene  2   3 

Zoo).  1   5 

Total   17 


Course  Hours 

Chem.    ICS   3 

Chem.    126   3 

E.  E.  53   3 

E.  E.  54   1 

Engineering    51   3 

Zool.    2   5 

Total  18 


Civil  Engineering 
First  Year 

The  first  year's  work  is  the  same  for  all  schools. 


First  Semester 


Second  Year 


Course  Hours 

C    E.  2   4 

C.   E.   59    (Water  Supply)   3 

C.   E.   161   2 

Geol.  20  2 

Math.    117   4 

Mech.    Drawing   3   2 

Mil.   Tr'g   or   Phy.  Ed.   

Total   17 


Course 
C.  E.  6  (Topography) 
C.  E.  53  (Sewerage)  _ 

C.  E.  151   

Geol.  21   

H.  E.  1   

Math.  118   

Mil.  Tr'g  or  Phy.  Ed 


Second  Semester 
Hoim 


Total   19 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING  (continued) 

Third  Year 


Co  u  rse  Ho  n  rs 

C.  E.  152  or  H.  E.  3   4 

Econ.   51   3 

Mech.    151   5 

Mech.    152   1 

M.   E.   4   3 

I'hysics    51   4 

Total   20 


Course  Hours 

C    E.   158   4 

Econ.   52   2 

Mech.    153   4 

Mech.    154   2 

Mech.    155   3 

Physics    52   4 

Total   19 


Year 


Course  Hours 

C.  E.  156   1 

C.  E.  159   2 

C.    E.   202   4 

Keen.   53   2 

E.  E.   31   3 

E.  E.  52   1 

English    119   2 

n.  E.  155   4 

Total   19 


Course  Hours 

C.  E.   157   1 

C.  E.  170  (Thesis)  or 

H.    E.   4   4 

E.  E.  53   3 

E.  E.  54   1 

Engineering   51   3 

H.  E.  160  (Struct.  Design)   4 

Total   lb 


Electrical  Engineering 
First  Year 

The  first  year's  work  is  the  same  for  all  schools. 

First  Semester  Second  Year  Second  Semester 


Course  Hours 

E.  E.  2-  2 

Math.   117   4 

Mechanical    Drawing    3   2 

Mechanical  Drawing  4   2 

M.  E.  4  3 

Physics   51   4 

Shop  3   1 

Mil.  Tr'g  or  Phy.  Ed.  

Total   18 


Course  Hours 

E.  E.  3   2 

Math.   118   4 

Mechanical    Drawing    51   3 

M.   E.   154   3 

M.   E.   161   1 

Physics   52   4 

Shop  4   1 

Mil.  Tr'g  or  Phy.  Ed.   

Total   18 


Third  Year 


Course 

Economics  51 
E.  E.  161  — 
E.  E.  162  ___ 
E.   E.  163 


Hours 

 3 

 3 

 2 

 1 


Mech.    151   5 

Mech.    152   1 

 3 

 1 


M.  E.  155 
M.   E.  162 


Total 


.19 


Course  Hours 

Economics    52   2 

E.  E.  164   3 

E.    E.    165   2 

E.  E.   166   1 

Mech.  153   4 

Mech.  154  2 

Mech.    155   3 

Physics    104   3 

Physics    105   1 

Total   21 
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ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING  (continued) 

Fourth  Year 


Course  Honrs 
C.    E.    5   4 

Economics   53   2 

E.    E.    171   4 

E.    E.    172   3 

E.    E.    173   3 

E.  E.  174  3 

English   119   2 


Total   21 


Cotirse  Honrs 

E.    E.  81   

E.  E.   182   2 

E.    E.    183   4 

E.    E.    184   2 

E    E.   185   4 

E.   E.   187   3 

E.  E.  188   2 

Engineering    51   3 

Total  20 


Engineering  Geology 
First  Year 

The  first  year's  work  is  the  same  for  all  schools. 


First  Semester  Seco 

Course  Hours 

C.    E.    2   4 

Geology    1   5 

Math.    117   4 

Mechanical  Drawing  3   2 

Physics   51   4 

Mil.  Tr'g  or  Phy.  Ed.  

Total   19 


Year  Second  Semester 


Course  Honrs 

C.  E.  4  2 

Engineering    51   3 

Geology    2   5 

Math.    118   4 

Physics    52   4 

Mil.  Tr'g  or  Phy.  Ed.  

Total   18 


Third  Year 


Course  Hours 

Pvconomics    51   3 

Geology   3   5 

Geology    102   3 

Mech.    151   5 

Mech.    152   1 

M.   E.   4   3 

Total   20 


Course  Hours 

Economics    52   2 

Geology   4   5 

Geology  103   3 

Mech.    153   4 

Mech.    154   2 

Mech.    155   3 

Total   19 


Fourth  Year 


Course  Hours 

Economics    53   2 

*C.  E.,  E.  E.,  or  M.  E.   4 

English    119   2 

Geology    104   3 

Geology    105   5 

Geology    108  5 

Total   21 


Course  Hours 

*C.  E.,  E.  E.,  or  M.  E  4 

Geology  106  5 

Geology    107  or 

equivalent    course   5 

Geology   114   3 


Total   17 


*Choose  a  course  in  Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering  or  Mech- 
anical Engineering  and  follow  it  throughout  the  year. 
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Manual  Training 

Xote: — A  certificate  to  teach  manual  training  in  high  school  is  given 
v.hen  the  two  j-ears  of  work  have  been  completed. 

F  rst  Semester  First  Year  Second  Semester 


Course  Hours 

English  1   3 

Manual  Training  3  1 

Manual  Training  5   3 

Mathematics  5   3 

Mechanical   Drawing   1   2 

Psychology   1   3 

Shop  1   1 

Mil.  Tr'g  or  Phy.  Ed.  

Total   16 


Course  Hours 

Education  2   3 

English   2  3 

Manual    Training    4   1 

Manual  Training  6   3 

Mathematics   6   3 

Mechanical  Drawing  2  2 

Shop  2   1 

Mil.  Tr'g  or  Phy.  Ed.  

Total   16 


Second  Year 


Co  u  rse  Hours 

Manual  Training  7  2 

Manual  Training  8  2 

Mathematics  14   3 

Mechanical  Drawing  3   2 

Physics   51   4 

Shop    3   1 

Mil.  Tr'g  or  Phy.  Ed.  

Total   14 


Xote:^ — In  the  above  courses,  one 
shop   counts   as   one   college  hour. 


Course  Hours 

Electrical  Engineering  1   3 

Manual  Training  9  2 

Mathematics    117   4 

Mechanical  Drawing  4   2 

Physics  52  4 

Shop   4   :  1 

Mil.  Tr'g  or  Phy.  Ed.  

Total   16 


hour  of   lecture  or  three   hours  of 


Mechanical  Engineering 
First  Year 

The  first  year's  work  is  the  same  for  all  schools. 

First  Semester  Second  Year  Second  Semester 

Course  Hours  Course  Honrs 

Math.  117   4  Math.  118   4 

Mechanical  Drawing  3   2  Mechanical    Drawing    51   3 

Mechanical  Drawing  4   2  M.  E.  6   2 

M.  E.  2   2  M.   E.   154   3 

M.  E.  5   2  M.  E.  161   1 

Physics   51   4  Shop  4   1 

Shop  3   1  Physics  52  4 

Mil.  Tr'g  or  Phy.  Ed.    Mil.  Tr'g  or  Phy.  Ed.  

Total   17  Total   18 


Third 


Course  Hours 

Econ.  51   3 

Mech.    151   5 

Mech.    152   1 

M.  E.  3   1 

M.  E.   155   3 

M.  E.  162   1 

M.  E.  165   2 

Shop   5   1 

Total   17 


Year 


Course  Hours 

Econ.   52   2 

Mech.    153   4 

Mech.    154   2 

Mech.  155   3 

M.  E.  160   1 

M.  E.  164  3 

M.  E.  167   3 

Total   18 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  (continued) 

Fourth  Year 


Course  Hours 

C.  E.  5   4 

F.con.  '53   2 

E.  E.  51   3 

E.  E.  52  1 

English     119   2 

Mech.  156   2 

M.   E.   56   2 

M.  E.  163   2 

Total   18 


Course  Hours 

E.  E.  53   3 

E.  E.  54  1  , 

Engineering   51   3  ■ 

Engineering   203   2 

M.  E.  7   2 

M.   E.   57   2 

M.  E.  153   2 

M.   E.   166   3  .j 

Total   18  5 


Mining  Geology 
First  Year 

The  first  j'ear's  work  is  the  same  for  all  schools. 

First  Semester  Second  Year  Second  Semester 


Course  Hours 

C.   E.  2   4 

Economics    51   3 

Geology  1   5 

Math.   117   4 

Physics   51   4 

Mil.  Tr'g  or  Phy.  Ed.   

Total   20 


Course  Hours 

Chem.   2   5 

Chem.  5   3 

Economics  52   2 

Geology  2  5 

Physics   52   4 

Mil.  Tr'g  or  Phy.  Ed.   

Total   19 


Third  Year 


Course  Hours 

Chem.  101   3 

Geology   102   3 

Mech.    151   5 

Mech.    152   1 

M.   E.   4   3 

Mining  Geology   51   3 

Total   18 


Course  Hours 

C.  E.  6   —-2 

Geology  103   3 

Mech.    153   4 

Mech.  154   2 

Mining  Geology   52   4 

Total   IS 


Fourth  Year 


Course  Hours 

Economics   53   2 

E.  E.  51   3 

E.  E.  52   1 

English   119   2 

Mining   Geology  53   2 

Mining  Geology   54   3 

Mining  Geology  55   4 

Mining   Geology    56   2 

Total   19 


Course  Hours 

E.  E.  53   3 

E.  E.  54   1 

Engineering  51   3 

Geology  114  3 

Mech.    155   3 

Mining  Geology  57  3 


Total   16 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


NOTE: — First  semeser  courses  are  marked  "a."  Sec- 
ond semester  courses  are  marked  "b."  Courses  with  no  letters 
attached  are  given  both  semesters. 

Courses  preceded  by  one  asterisk  (*)  are  given  in  even- 
numbered  alternate  years,  e.  g.,  1919-20;  those  preceded  by 
two  asterisks  (**)  are  given  in  odd-numbered  alternate  years, 
e.  g.,  1920-21. 

BACTERIOLOGY 
Professor  Ellison 
Bacteriology  3b.  Sanitary  Bacteriology:  A  detailed  study  of 
the  bacteriology  of  water,  soil,  and  sewage.  Methods  of 
water  purification,  sewage  treatment,  and  general  problems 
in  sanitation  will  be  considered.  The  course  is  designed 
for  students  in  sanitary  engineering.  Two  lectures  and  three 
laboratory  periods  per  week.      Deposit  required.        4  hours. 


CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 
Professor  DeBarr,   Professor   Williams,   Associate  Professor 
y      Padgett,  Miss  Briegel,  Miss  Johnson,  Mr.  ,  Mr.  

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Chemistry  1.  General  Chemistry:  Three  lectures  and  two 
laboratory  periods  per  week.  Deposit  required.  Professor  De- 
Barr, MiSs  Briegel,  Miss  Johnson,  Mr.  .        5  hours. 

Chenistry  2.  General  Chemistry:  A  continuation  of  Chem- 
istry 1.  Ihree  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisiie,  Chemistry  1.  Deposit  required.  Professor  De- 
Barr, Miss  Briegel,  Miss  Johnson,  Mr.   .  5  hours. 

Chemistiy  3a.  General  Chemistry:  This  course  is  planned 
for  those  students  who  have  had  one  year  of  high  school  chem- 
istry. Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite,  on^  entrance  unit  in  chemistry.  Deposit  required. 
Professor  Willicms,  Mr.   .  5  hours. 

Chemistry  4.  Qualitative  Analysis:  One  lecture  and  two 
laboratory  periods  per  week.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  2  or  3. 
Deposit  required.    Professor  Williams,  Mr.  .      3  hours. 
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Chemistry  5.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Volumetric  and 
gravimetric  estimations.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  4.  Deposit 
required.    Miss  Briegel.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  8.  Theory  of  Analytical  Chemistry:  Lec- 
tures and  quizzes.  This  course  is  required  of  majors  in  chem- 
istry and  chemical  engineers.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  5.  Pro- 
fessor Williams.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  52b.  Chemical  Technology:  Lectures  and  re- 
citations upon  the  processes  employed  in  industrial  chemistry. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  5  and  121,      Professor  DeBarr. 

2  hours. 

Chemistry  53.  Industrial  Chemistry:  Laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite, Chemistry  52.      Deposit  required,  Mr,   

2  hours. 

Chemistry  101.  Advanced  Qualitative  Chemistry:  Con- 
tinuation of  Chemistry  4.  Deposit  required.  Professor  Wil- 
liams, Mr.   .  3  hours. 

Chemistry  102b.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis:  Con- 
tinuation of  Chemistry  5,    Deposit  required.    Miss  Briegel, 

3  hours. 

Chemistry  105b.  Water  Analysis:  Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
5.    Deposit  required.    Miss  Briegel.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  121a.  Organic  Chemistry:  This  course  em- 
braces the  study  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series  of  hydro- 
carbons and  their  derivatives.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  5. 
Professor  DeBarr,  5  hours. 

Chemistry  123b.  Organic  Preparations:  Laboratory,  Pre- 
requisites, Chemistry  4  and  121,  Deposit  required.  Professor 
DeBarr,  2  hours. 

Chemistry  126.  Chemistry  and  Composition  of  Foad  Pro- 
ducts: A  study  of  foods  and  their  adulteration.  Lectures, 
recitations  and  laboratory.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  121,  A 
student  may  take  this  course  more  than  one  time  ?nd  receive 
credit  each  time  provided  the  work  is  not  duplicated.  Deposit 
required.    Professor  DeBarr.  3  hours. 


PETROLEUM  TECHNOLOGY  / 
Associate  Professor  Padgett 
Chemistry  132b.      Petroleum  Technology:      Lectures  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  petroleum  refining  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, natural  gas  and  natural  gas  product-  Inspection  trips 
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required.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  121  or  124,  and  Physics 
1  or  51.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  137b.     Analysis  of  Petroleum  and  Its  Products: 

Analysis  of  petroleum,  petroleum  products,  coal,  coal  tar,  and 
oil  shale.      Prerequisites,  Chemistry  121.      Deposit  required. 

3  hours. 

Chemistry  142b.  Gas  Analysis:  Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
121.     Deposit  required.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  143a.  Petroleum  Technology  Laboratory:  Pe- 
troleum refining,  shale  oil  technology.  Prerequisites,  Chem- 
istry 132  and  142.      Deposit  required.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  145b.  Field  Work:  Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
143.     Deposit  required.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  134b.  Petroleum  Research:  Prerequisite, 
Chemistry  143.     Deposit  required.  3  or  5  hours. 

Chemistry  151a.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry:  Lectures 
and  recitations.  Prerequisite,  Chemi^try  5  and  one  year  of 
college  physics.     Professor  Williams.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  152.  Elementary  Physico-Chemical  Measure- 
ments: A  laboratory  course  that  may  be  taken  with  or  after 
Chemistry  151.     Deposit  required.     Professor  Williams. 

3  hours. 

Chemistry  156a.  The  Chemistry  of  Colloids:  Lectures, 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  151.    Professor  Williams.  2  hours. 


METALLURGY 
Professor  Williams 

Chemistry  171a.  General  Metallurgy:  Lectures  and  recita- 
tions. This  course  deals  with  the  properties  of  metals,  ores, 
fuels  and  refractories.  It  includes  a  brief  study  of  metallur- 
gical methods  and  an  outline  of  the  standard  processes  of  treat- 
ment. Prerequisite,  Chemistry  4,  Physics  1  and  if  possible 
Geology  102.    Professor  Williams.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  172b.  Wet  Assaying  Laboratory:  Volumetric 
analysis  applied  to  the  assay  of  mine,  mill,  and  smelter  prod- 
ucts. Prerequisite,  Chemistry  5.  Deposit  required.  /Pro- 
fessor Williams,  Mr.   ■  .  3  l/ours. 

Chemistry  173b.  Fire  Assaying  and  Smelter  Operations: 
Laboratory.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  5  and  Geolygy  103/  De- 
posit required.    Professor  Williams,  Mr.  ./  3/hours. 

Chemistry  174a.  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Sceel:  Lectures 
and  recitations.    Prerequisites,  Chemistry    4  and    Physics  1, 
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Chemistry  171,  172,  and  Geology  102  are  recommended.  Pro- 
fessor Williams.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  175a.  Metallurgy  of  the  Non-Ferrous  Metals: 
Lectures  and  recitations.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  4  and  Phy- 
sics 1.  Chemistry  171,  172,  and  173  and  Geology  103  are  rec- 
ommended.     Professor  Williams.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  176b.  Metallurgical  Laboratory:  Experiments 
in  the  amalgamation,  flotation,  and  hydrometallurgy  of  the  pre- 
cious and  the  base  metal  ores.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  145. 
Deposit  required.    Professor  Williams,  Mr.  .      2  hours. 

Chemistry  177b.  Ore  Dressing:  Lectures  and  laboratory. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  5,  Physics  1  and  2,  Mechanics  151  and 
153  are  recommended.    Deposit  required.    Professor  Williams. 

2  hours. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
Professor  Tucker,  Associate  Professor  Terrell,  Mr.  Weir,  Mr. 

Wolford 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Civil  Engineering  1.  Surveying:  Theory  and  use  of  or- 
dinary surveying  instruments  as  tape,  compass,  transit,  and 
level.  The  common  operations  of  surveying  and  plotting 
surveys  are  taught  with  special  emphasis  upon  computations 
and  field  notes.  Prerequisites,  Mathematics  6.  Associate 
Professor  Terrell,  Mr.  Wolford,  Mr.  Weir,  4  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  2a.  Advanced  Surveying:  The  work 
is  devoted  to  triangulation,  topography  and  hydrography,  as- 
tronomy, and  geodesy.  The  theory  and  use  of  the  plane 
table,  sextant,  barometer,  slide  rule,  and  instruments  of  less- 
er importance  are  studied.  Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  1. 
Associate  Professor  Terrell.  4  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  4b.  Alidade  Course:  A  field  course 
consisting  of  practice  with  alidade  for  surveying  and  map- 
ping, for  the  determination  of  areas,  elevations,  traverse  work 
and  topographic   detail.      Prerequisite,   Civil   Engineering  1. 

2  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  5a.  Surve3dng:  A  course  in  survey- 
ing designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  electrical  and  mechanical 
engineers.  Elementary  practice  in  surveying,  theory,  and  use 
of  oroinary  instruments  in  surveying  such  as  tapes,  compasses, 
transit  and  hvel.  Land  surveying,  traverse  lines,  location 
of  buildings,  c'vy  surveying,  mine  surveying,  leveling  for  foun- 
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dations,  for  buildings  and  machinery,  and  alignment  for  shaft- 
ing.    Prerequisite,  Mathematics  6.     Professor  Tucker.  4  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  6b.  Topography:  Topographical  meth- 
ods and  studies  of  topographical  problems,  as  met  in  water 
supply,  design  of  drainage  structures.  Prerequisites,  Civil 
Engineering  1   and  2.      Professor  Tucker.  2  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  53b.  Sewerage:  Design  and  construc- 
tion of  sewerage  systems  both  separate  and  combined.  De- 
termination of  sizes  and  capacities  and  modern  methods  of 
sewerage  disposal.  Deposit  required.  Prerequisite,  Civil  En- 
gineering 2.     Mr.  Weir.  3  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  59a.  Water  Supplies:  A  study  of  the 
quantity,  quality,  and  source  of  potable  water  supplies  with 
the  necessary  structures  for  collecting  the  same.  A  brief 
study  of  the  operation  of  distribution  systems,  with  consid- 
erable attention  to  modern  methods  of  purifying  and  improv- 
ing water  for  domestic  and  commercial  uses.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Terrell,  Mr.  Weir.  3  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Civil  Engineering  151b.  Railroad  Surveying:  The  cur- 
rent practice  of  railroad  field  work,  the  computation  of  simple 
and  compound  curves  and  earth  work,  with  some  field  prac- 
tice and  plotting  of  railroad  survey  notes,  and  approximate 
design  of  common  railroad  structures.  Prerequisites,  Civil 
Engineering  2.      Professor  Tucker.  4  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  152a.  Railroad  Surveying:  A  contin- 
uation of  Civil  Engineering  151  including  easement  curves, 
frogs,   and    switches.       Professor   Tucker.  4  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  156a.  Economics  of  Engineering  Design: 
A  study  of  first  costs,  depreciation,  salvage,  cost  of  service, 
estimating,  and  economic  selection  of  engineering  structures. 
Professor  Tucker.  1  hour. 

Civil  Engineering  157b.  Economics  of  Engineering  Design: 
A  continuation  of  Civil  Engineering  156.    Professor  Tucker. 

1  hour. 

Civil  Engineering  158b.     Masonry  and  Foundations:  A 

study  of  typical  foundation  methods  on  land  and  in  water, 
including  buildings  and  bridges,  and  of  the  fundamentals  of 
masonry  design  and  construction  as  applied  to  the  more 
common  engineering  works  as  dams,  abutments,  retaining 
walls,  foundations,  and  bridges.  Professor  Tucker,  4  hours. 
Civil  Engineering  159a.     Stress  Analysis:     A  drill  in  and 
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extension  of  the  methods  of  graphical  analysis  of  stresses  in 
civil  engineering  works,  includ^mg  fundamental  stresses  in 
roof  and  bridge  trusses,  beams  and  girders,  and  the  graphical 
treatment  of  dams,  retaining  walls,  arches,  shear  and  moment 
diagrams,  and  foundation  problems  under  stacks,  bins,  etc. 
Prerequisites,  Mechanics  153  and  154.  Associate  Professor  Ter- 
rell. 2  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  161a.  Fire  Protection:  A  careful  study 
of  the  principal  classes  of  fire  hazards  in  building  construc- 
tion and  of  modern  methods  for  obviating  or  controlling 
them.  The  leading  types  of  slowvburning  or  fire-resisting  con- 
struction are  considered,  together  with  plans  and  layouts 
providing  maximum  safety  for  persons  and  property.  Pro- 
fessor Tucker.  2  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  170.  Thesis:  Investigation  by  prospec- 
tive graduates  of  some  special  topic  or  problem  of  a  prac- 
tical nature,  collecting  comprehensive  data  upon  it,  and  pre- 
senting a  report  thereon,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  di- 
rector or  senior  professor  in  the  subject.  4  hours. 
Primarily  for  Graduates 

Civil  Engineering  202a.  Reinforced  Concrete:  A  study 
of  the  properties  of  concrete  when  combined  with  steel  re- 
inforcements including  a  study  and  design  of  typical  struc- 
tural elements  such  as  beams,  columns,  girders,  and  slabs 
of  reinforced  concrete  and  their  combination  into  simple  struc- 
tures.   Prerequisites,  Mechanics  151  and  152.    Mr.  Wolford. 

4  hours. 


ECONOMICS 

Professor  Adams,  Assistant  Professor  Robb,  Mr.  Berrigan 

Economics  51a.  Elementary  Economics:  The  first  half 
of  this  course  will  be  given  to  a  review  of  the  elements  of 
economics.  The  remainder  of  the  course  will  consist  of  a  sur- 
vey of  the  more  important  problems  of  business  administra- 
tion.     Assistant  Professor  Robb.  3  hours. 

Economics  52b.  Elements  of  Accounting  for  Engineers: 
Des'gned  to  furnish  such  a  knowledge  of  accounting  as  will 
be  at  value  to  the  business  executive.  The  business  equation, 
the  nature  of  a  business  transaction,  the  various  kinds  of  ac- 
counts and  their  relation  to  each  other,  the  development  of  the 
books  and  records,  the  nature  and  purpose  of  financial  state- 
ments are  among  the  topics  considered.    The  relation  of  ac- 
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counting  to  business  management  is  emphasized  throughout 
the  course.    Open  only  to  engineers.    Mr.  Berrigan.     2  hours. 

Economics  53a.  Cost  Accounting  for  Engineers:  Direct 
and  indirect  costs,  labor  and  material  costs,  overhead  ex- 
pense, and  various  methods  of  apportioning  this  expense  to 
the  several  departments  and  to  the  finished  product,  the  mach- 
ine hour,  allocating  costs  to  a  joint  product,  the  preparation 
of  cost  reports,  the  application  of  cost  accounting  principles 
and  methods  to  various  types  of  industries,  are  among  the 
topics  considered.  Open  only  to  engineers.  Prerequisite, 
Economics  52.      Mr.  Berrigan.  •    2  hours. 


||  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

Associate  Professor  Tappan,  Associate  Professor  Kammerman, 

Mr.  Shultz 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Electrical  Engineering  lb.  Electrical  Wiring  and  Machin- 
ery: Wire  and  wiring  appliances,  the  national  electrical  code, 
switches,  fuses,  circuit  breakers,  parts,  nomenclature,  construc- 
tion, and  assembly  of  electrical  generators,  motors,  and  induc- 
tion coils,  magnets  and  other  electrical  apparatus.  Associate 
Professor  Kammerman.  3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  2a.  Radio  Operation:  Elemen- 
tary course  in  radio  telegraphy.  A  study  of  the  apparatus 
used;  induction  coil,  transmitting  sets,  and  crystal  and  vacu- 
um tube  receiving  sets,  with  practice  in  sending  and  receiv- 
ing, using  portable  wireless  sets.     Associate  Professor  Tappan. 

2  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  3b.  Electrical  Batteries  and  Gas 
Engine  Ignition:  A  study  of  the  construction,  care,  and  opera- 
tion of  primary  and  secondary  cells  and  of  some  of  the  more 
common  types  of  battery,  coil,  and  magnet  systems.  Mr. 
Shultz.  2  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  51a.  Direct  Current  Machinery: 
For  students  not  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing. Electric  and  magnetis  circuits,  simple  D.  C.  motors  and 
generators.  Prerequisites,  Physics  2  or  52.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Kammerman.  3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  52a.  Direct  Current  Laboratory: 
For  students  not  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering.    Experimental  work  with  direct  currents;  switches, 
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fuses,  starting  boxes,  circuit  breakers,  D.  C.  motors  and  gen- 
erators.     Associate  Professor  Kammerman,  1  hour. 

Electrical  Engineering  53b.  Alternating  Current  Mach- 
inery: For  students  not  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Electrical 
Engineering.  Alternating  currents  and  voltages.  A  study 
of  the  effect  of  resistance,  inductance,  and  capacity  in  alter- 
nating current  circuits;  sine  waves,  and  vectors,  alternators, 
synchronous  motor  and  induction  motor.  Prerequisite,  El- 
ectrical Engineering  51.  Fee,  $1.00.  Associate  Professor  Kam- 
merman, 3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  54b.  Alternating  Current  Labora- 
tory: For  students  not  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Electrical 
Engineering.  Experimental  study  of  alternating  current  cir- 
cuits, transformer,  alternator,  synchronous  motor  and  induc- 
tion motor.  Prerequisite,  enrollment  in  Electrictl  Engineering 
53.    Fee,  $1.00.    Associate  Professor  Kammerman.         1  hour. 

Electrical  Engineering  81b.  Inspection  Trip:  A  more  or 
less  extended  trip — the  nature  and  points  visited  varying 
from  year  to  year — for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  installations, 
operating  and  under  construction;  manufacturing  plants  of 
special  interest  to  electrical  engineers.  Students  will  be  ac- 
companied by  Associate  Professor  Tappan.  No  Credit. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates 
Electrical  Engineering  161a.      Direct  Current  Machinery: 

Advanced  work  in  electricity  and  magnetism.  Electric  cir- 
cuits, direct  current  machinery  and  instruments.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Tappan.  3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  162a.  Direct  Current  Laboratory: 
Experimental  work  with  direct  current  circuits  and  machinery. 
Prerequisite,  enrollment  in  Electrical  Engineering  161.  Mr. 
Shultz.  2  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  163a.  Direct  Current  Problems: 
Solution  of  electric  and  magnetic  circuit  problems  and  direct 
current  machinery  calculations.  Associate  Professor  Tappan 
and  Mr.  Shultz.  1  hour. 

Electrical  Engineering  164b.  Theory  of  Alternating  Cur- 
rents: A  study  of  alternating  currents  and  voltages;  the  effect 
of  resistance,  inductance,  and  capacity  in  alternating  current 
circuits;  sine  waves  and  vectors;  elementary  alternating  cur- 
rent machinery.  Prerequisites,  Electrical  Engineering  161, 
Mathematics  117.    Associate  Professor  Tappan.  3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  165b.     Alternating  Current  Labora- 
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tory:  Experimental  work  with  alternating  current  circuits, 
measuring  instruments,  and  machinery.  Prerequisite,  enroll- 
ment in  Electrical  Engineering  164.      Mr.  Shultz.  2  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  166b.  Alternating  Current  Prob- 
lems: Advanced  problems  in  alternating  current  circuits  and 
machinery,  together  with  elementary  transmission  lines  and 
transformer  design.  Associate  Professor  Tappan  and  Mr. 
Shultz.  1  hour. 

Electrical  Engineering  171a.  Alternating  Current  Mach- 
inery: Alternators,  motors,  converters,  regulators,  and  instru- 
ments. Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  164.  Associate 
Professor  Kammerman.  4  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  172a.  Experimental  Electrical  En- 
gineering: Operation  and  testing  of  alternating  current  mach- 
inery and  combinations  of  direct  current  and  alternating  cur- 
rent machinery.  Prerequisite,  enrollment  in  Electrical  Engin- 
eering  171.      Associate   Professor   Kammerman.      3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  173a.  Telegraph  and  Telephone  En- 
gineering: Principles  underlying  telephone  apparatus;  opera- 
[  tion  of  the  various  systems  of  manually  operated  and  auto- 
matic.     Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  164.      Mr.  Shultz. 

3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  174a.  Central  Stations  and  Power 
Plants:  A  study  of  the  factors  affecting  the  economic  opera- 
tion of  central  stations,  the  choice  of  units,  the  location  and 
layout  of  power  plants.    Associate  Professor  Tappan.    4  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  182b.    Current  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing:    Systematic    reading   with   weekly    reports    and  discus- 
sions of  current  periodicals  in  electrical  engineering.  Dis- 
cussion of  theory  and  practice.    Associate  Professor  Tappan. 
;  2  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  183b.      Advanced  Alternating  Cur- 
rent Machinery:     Advanced  study  of  special  apparatus,  rotary 
converters,  induction  regulators,  induction  generators,  etc.  Pre- 
I  requisite.    Electrical    Engineering    171.       Associate  Professor 
1  Kammerman.  4  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  184b.     Advanced  Experimental  El- 
ectrical Engineering:     Experimental  work  with  special  appara- 
tus, railway  motors,  controllers,  rotary  converters,  feeder  reg- 
I  ulators.     Prerequisite,   enrollment   in   Electricau  Engineering 
j  183.     Associate  Professor  Kammerman.  2  hours. 

'   .     Electrical  Engineering  185b.    Electric  Railways  and  Trans- 
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mission:  A  general  study  of  electric  railway  problems, 
equipment,  operation,  and  train  schedules.  General  theory 
of  alternating  current  transmission  Knes.  Associate  Professor 
Tappan.  4  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  186.  Special  Lectures  in  Electrical 
Engineering:  Lectures  on  public  utility  finance,  corporation 
law,  bills  and  notes,  corporate  management,  and  electrical  en- 
gineering operation  and  practice.  1  hour. 

Electrical  Engineering  187b.  Radio  Engineering:  Theory 
of  radio  telegraphy  and  telephony;  theory  and  applications  of 
vacuum   tubes   in   radio   and   other   branches   of  engineering. 

3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  188b.  Public  Utility  Problems  and 
Rates:  A  study  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  public  utilities 
with  special  reference  to  their  present  day  problem^;  the  fac- 
tors entering  into  the  valuation  for  taxation  or  rate  making. 
Associate    Professor  Tappan.  2  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

Electrical  Engineering  201.  Advanced  Alternating  Cur- 
rents: Alternating  current  motors  with  special  reference  to 
the  commutator  types.  3  hours.' 

Electrical  Engineering  202.  Transient  Phenomena:  A 
study  of  the  transients  occuring  on  telegraph,  telephone,  and 
transmision  lines.  3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  204.  Advanced  Electric  Railway 
Engineering:  Investigation  of  capitalization,  operation,  man- 
agement, and  eng  neering.  This  will  be  supplemented  by 
tests  on  equipment  and  selection  of  equipment,  rolling  stock, 
etc.  3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  207.  Hydro-Electric  Power  Plant 
Engineering:  The  course  includes  hydraulic  development  and 
methods  of  rate  making,  management,  cost  accounting,  equip- 
ment, operat'on  and  public  relations.  3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  208.  Advanced  Electrical  Trans- 
mission: Problems  involved  in  modern  high-voltage,  high- 
power  systems.      Design,  construction,  and  operation.  3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  209.  Electrical  Engineering  Re- 
search: The  subject  in  each  case  will  be  selected  by  the  stu- 
dent and  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department.  Work  will 
include  a  detailed  study  with  such  conferences,  readings,  lab- 
oratory work,  and  lectures  as  the  work  selected  may  de- 
mand.     Credit  may  be  received  in  each  new  subject  taken 
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up,  but  not  to  exceed  five  hours  will  be  given  in  any  one  sem- 
ester. 

Electrical  Engineering  211.     Engineering  Mathematics:  A 

study  of  special  problems  met  v^ith  in  engineering;  special 
methods  of  solution.     Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  171. 

2  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  212.  Seminar:  Open  to  seniors 
and  graduates.  Study  of  new  machinery,  inventions  or  ap- 
pliacations;  new  methods  of  treatment  of  engineering  prob- 
lems; advanced  theory  of  machines.  Choice  of  subject  to 
be  decided  by  class.    Associate  Professor  Tappan. 

2  to  5  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Highway  Engineering  155a.    Structural  Engineering:  The 

calculation  of  stresses  in  steel  roofs,  bridges  and  buildings. 
Studies  arc  made  of  systems  of  loading  and  the  solution  of 
trusses  by  graphics.  The  principles  taught  in  Mechanics  153 
are  brought  into  use  in  the  design  of  members.  Prerequisite, 
Mechanics  153.    Associate  Professor  Terrell.  4  hours. 

Highway  Engineering  160b.  Structural  Design:  The  actual 
detailing  of  simple  metal  structures.  Prerequisite,  Civil  En- 
gineering 155.    Associate  Professor  Terrell.  4  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 
Highway  Engineering  208.     Highway  Engineering:  Re- 
search and  experimentation  in  the  use  of  asphaltic  and  bitumin- 
ous materials  for  street  purposes  and  allied  problems.     4  hours. 


MANUAL  TRAINING 
Professor  Felgar,  Mr.  E.  S.  Davis,  Mr.  Logan 

Manual  Training  3a.  Freehand  Drawing:  Sketching  of 
geometrical  figures,  models,  machine  parts,  lettering,  outline 
drawing  and  simple  light  and  shade.  1  hour. 

Manual  Training  4b.  Freehand  Drawing:  A  continuation 
of  the  previous  course.  1  hour. 

Manual  Training  5a.  Woodwork:  A  study  of  uses, 
adjustment,  and  care  of  tools;  elementary  carpentry  and  turn- 
ing.   Deposit  required.    Mr.  Davis.  3  hours. 

Manual  Training  6b.  Woodwork:  This  work  includes 
.'•imple  cabinet  work  and  advanced  turning,  and  use  of  wood- 
working machinery.    Deposit  required.    Mr.  Davis.       3  hours. 

Manual  Training  7a.   Teacher's  Course  in  Manual  Training: 
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A  course  in  the  methods  of  teaching  manual  training,  including 
methods  of  presenting  subject  matter,  administration  su- 
pervision, planing  equipment,  and  furnishing  projects.  Deposit 
required.  2  hours. 

Manual  Training  8a.  Cabinet  and  Furniture  Making:  The 
use  of  general  woodworking  tools  and  machines,  designing  and 
construction  of  furniture  and  pieces  for  home  and  school  use. 
A  study  of  wood.    Deposit  required.  2  hours. 

Manual  Training  9b.  Furniture  Making  and  Advanced 
Cabinet  Work:  A  continuation  of  Manual  Training  8,  including 
in  addition,  the  processes  employed  in  wood  finishing,  giving 
especial  attention  to  the  finishing  of  new  and  the  re-finishing  of 
old  furniture.    Deoosit  required.  2  hours. 


MATHEMATICS 
Professor  Reaves,  Associate  Professor  Duval,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Gossard,  Assistant  Professor  Court,  Mr. 
Meacham,  Miss  Stephens 

Mathematics  5.  College  Algebra:  Prerequisite,  Mathema- 
tics 2,  or  one  and  one-half  years  in  algebra.  Several  sections 
each  semester.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  6.  Plane  Trigonometry:  Prerequisite, 
Mathematics  2,  or  enrollment  in  Mathematics  5.  Several  sec- 
tions each  semester.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  14.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Algebra:  Pre- 
requisites, Mathematics  5  and  6.  Several  sections  each  sem- 
ester. 5  hours. 

Mathematics  117.  Calculus  I:  A  first  course  in  differential 
and  integral  calculus.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  14.  Several 
sections  each  semester.  '  4  hours. 

Mathematics  118.  Calculus  II:  A  continuation  of  Mathe- 
matics 117,  with  emphasis  upon  applications  to  practical  pro- 
blems.   Professor  Reaves,  Mr.  Meacham.  4  hours. 


MECHANICAL  DRAWING 
Assistant  Professor  Miller,  Mr.  Logan 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 
Mechanical  Drawing  la.    Technical  Drawing:  Free-hand 
lettering,  standard  forms  for  titles  and  choice  of  alphabets. 
Elementary  mechanical  drawing  through  the  last  ten  weeks. 
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Graphic  solution  of  conic  sections  and  other  plane  curves.  As- 
sistant Professor  Miller.  2  hours. 

Mechanical  Drawing  2b.  Simple  isometric  and  orthographic 
projections,  shade  lines  and  shadows,  working  drawings,  tint- 
ing, and  conventional  representation.  Continued  practice  in 
lettering.  Prerequisite,  Mechan'cal  Drawing  1.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Miller,  Mr.  Logan.  2  hours. 

Mechanical  Drawing  3a.  Descriptive  Geometry:  Ortho- 
graphic projections  in  the  solution  of  problems  of  the  right  l.ne 
and  plane;  of  curved  and  wraped  surfaces,  intersections,  and 
developments.  Principles  of  shades,  shadows,  and  linear  per- 
spective; isometric  projections.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics 
1  Assistant  Professor  •  Miller.  2  hours. 

Mechanical  Drawing  4a.  Machine  Drawing.  Drawing  of 
machine  details  from  sketches  and  notes;  sketches  of  machine 
parts  and  preparation  of  working  drawings;  tracing  and  blue 
printing;  practical  drafting-room  methods.  Preparation  of  a 
complete  set  of  drawings  for  some  simple  machine.  Prere- 
quisite,  Mechanical   Drawing  2.     Assistant   Professor  Miller. 

2  hours. 

Mechanical  Drawing  51b.  Kinematic  Drawing:  Velocity 
diagrams,  valve  and  ind  cator  diagrams,  and  preliminary  work 
for  valve  and  steam  engine  design.    Assistant  Professor  Miller. 

3  hours. 

Mechanical  Drawing  6.  Topographical  Drawing:  Letter- 
ing, topographic  s^n-nbols,  contour  problems,  and  traverse  plot- 
ting.   Assistant  Professor  Miller.  1  hour. 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
Professor  Felgar,  Professor  Whittemore,  Assistant  Professor 
Lichty,  Assistant  Professor  Helmrich 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 
Mechanical  Engineering  la.    Elements  of  the  Steam  Engine 
and  Boiler:    A  brief  study  of  the  principles  of  steam  engines, 
boilers,  and  steam  turbines.    Assistant  Professor  Helmrich. 

4  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  2a.    Valve  Gears  and  Indicators: 

A  study  of  the  valve  motions  of  the  steam  engine  and  of  in- 
icator  cards.    Assistant  Professor  Lichty.  2  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  3a.    Mechanical  Laboratory:  Study 
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and  calibration  of  instruments  and  testing  of  simple  machines. 
Fee,  $  .50.    Assistant  Professor  Lichty.  1  hour. 

Mechanical  Engineering  4a.  Thermodynamics:  The  funda- 
mental lav/s  of  thermodynamics  and  their  application  to  heat 
engines.  Saturated  and  superheated  vapors.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Helmrich.  3  hours, ' 


ENGINEERING 
Professor  Felgar,  Professor  Tucker,  Professor  Morrow 
Engineering  51b.  Contracts  and  Engineering:  A  study  of 
the  principles  of  business  law  with  reference  to  engineering 
and  engineering  contracts;  practice  in  analysis  and  improve- 
ment of  existing  types,  and  in  solving  typical  problems  ir 
specification  writing.    Professor  Tucker.  3  hours. 

For  Graduates 

Engineering  201.  Public  Utility  Control:  The  history  and 
persent  status  of  public  utility  commissions;  study  of  current 
decisions.    Professor  Morrow.  3  hours. 

Engineering  202.   Engineering  Valuation  of  Public  Utilities: 

The  elements  entering  into  valuation  of  public  utilities  for  dif- 
ferent purposes,  such  as  purchase  by  the  people,  sale  to  private 
capital,  rate  making,  etc.  A  study  will  be  made  by  valuations 
which  have  been  made  by  engineers  of  note.  One  original 
valuation  will  be  worked  out  with  some  degree  of  detail.  Pro- 
fessor Morrow.  2  hours. 

Engineering  203.  Organization  and  Management:  The 
principles  of  efficiency  of  organization  and  management  as  ap- 
plied to  a  company  or  corporation  doing  engineering  work, 
manufacturing  or  supplying  power.  Prerequisite,  Economics  52.- 
Professor  Felgar.  2  hours.; 


ENGLISH 
Professor  Brewer,  Professor  Hadsell 

English  1.  First  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Lec- 
tures on  the  whole  composition,  paragraph,  and  sentence. 
Frequent  themes.  This  is  the  basis  of  all  later  work  in  com- 
position and  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  will  work 
done  elsewhere  be  substituted  for  it.  Several  sections  each 
semester.    Professor  Hadsell  in  charge.  3  hour;. 

English  2.  First  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Long 
and  short  themes  at  stated  intervals.     A  study  of  selected  ex- 
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amples  of  nineteenth  century  prose.  Lectures  on  the  use 
of  words.  English  2  is  a  continuation  of  and  presupposes 
English  L  Several  sections  each  semester.  Professor  Hadsell 
in  charge.  3  hours. 

English  119a.  Advanced  Composition:  Th's  course  is  in- 
tended for  engineers  and  students  in  science  of  junior  and 
senior  rank.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  gathering 
and  preparation  of  material,  and  to  the  writing  and  criticism  of 
sc'entific  papers.    Professor  Hadsell.  2  hours. 


FRESHMAN  CONFERENCE 
Freshman  Conference:  A  professor  from  each  of  the 
schools  in  the  College  of  Engineering  will  present  to  the  fresh- 
men during  the  year  the  scope  of  work  included  in  his  school, 
the  field  for  which  the  work  prepares  h'm,  the  kind  of  work  he 
will  have  to  do  in  the  field  when  he  graduates,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties of  that  line  of  engineering  work  as  a  profession.  The  confer- 
ence is  required  of  all  freshmen  engineers;  it  meets  once  a 
month  The  meetings  will  be  supplemented  by  assigned  read- 
ings and  tchnical  reports. 

GEOLOGY 

Professor  Lee,  Assistant  Professor  Monnett,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Decker,  Assistant  Professor  Williams,  Mr.  Scudder, 
Mr.  Rothrock 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Geology  1.  Elementary  Geology:  A  general  introduc- 
tory course.  Field  trip  to  Arbuckle  Mountiin?  required.  One 
laboratory  and  four  lecture  periods  a  week.  Several  sections 
each  semester.  5  hours. 

Geology  2.  Elementary  Geology  (Continued)  :  Historical 
geology.  Field  trip  to  Arbuckle  Moantains  required.  Pre- 
requisite, Geology  1.  One  laborator\  and  four  lecture  per- 
iods a  week.    Several  sections  each  semester.  5  hours. 

Geology  3.  Elementary  Mineralogy  and  Petrology:  An 
introduction  to  the  study  of  rocks  vnd  common  minerals  of 
economic  importance.  Prerequisite,  Geology  2  Desirable 
antecedent,  Chemistry  1.  One  laboratory  and  four  lecture 
periods  a  week.      Assistant  Protessir  Decker.  5  hours. 

Geology  4.     Structural  Geology:     One  laboratory  and  four 
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lecture  periods  a  week.  Prerequisite,  Geology  2.  Assistant 
Professors  Williams  and  Monnett.  5  hours. 

Geology  20a.  Engineering  Geology:  Astudy  of  those  fun- 
damental principles  of  geology  which  relate  to  engineering 
problems.  Among  the  topics  considered  are  the  character  of 
the  common  building  stones  and  road  materials;  the  relation  of 
the  structure  of  rocks  to  tunneling  operations,  dams,  re- 
servoirs, etc.;  the  conditions  which  control  the  underground 
water  supplies;  the  geological  occurrence  of  fuels,  clays,  and 
similar  materials.    Open  to  engineers  only.  2  hours. 

Geology  21b.  Engineering  Geology:  A  continuation  of 
Geology  20.  2  hours. 

Geology  102a.  Crystallography:  A  study  of  the  laws  of 
crystallization  and  the  geometric  foni.s  and  physical  charac- 
ters of  crystals.  Prerequisites,  Ceok*gy  3  ^nd  Chemistry  1. 
Open  to  chemistry  majors  without  geology  prerequisites.  De- 
posit required.    Assistant  Professor  Decker.  3  hours. 

Geology  103b.  Determinative  Mineralogy:  A  continua- 
tion of  Geology  102.  A  laboratory  study  of  the  methods  of 
mineral  determination  chiefly  by  means  of  the  blowpipe.  Pre- 
requisite, Geology  102.  Deposit  required.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Decker.  3  hours. 

Geology  104a.  Economic  Geology:  A  study  of  the  ori- 
gin and  occurrence  of  the  metal-bearing  minerals.  Field  trips 
desirable.  Prerequisites,  Geology  3  and  4  and  Chemistry  1.  As- 
sistant Professor  Decker.  3  hours. 

Geology  114b.  Economic  Geology:  A  study  of  the  ori- 
gin and  occurrence  of  the  metal-bearing  minerals.  Field  trip 
desirable.  Prerequisites,  Geology  3  and  4  and  Chemistry  1. 
Assistant  Professor  Decker.  3  hours. 

Geology  105a.  Continental  Evolution:  Based  chiefly  on 
the  physical  history  of  North  America.  Prerequisite,  Geology 
101.  Desirable  antecedents.  Geology  3  and  4.  Professor 
Lee.  5  hours. 

Geology  106b.  Continental  Evolution  (Continued):  Pre- 
requisite, Geology  105.      Professor  Lee.  5  hours. 

Geology  107a.  Petroleum  and  Gas:  This  course  includes 
a  study  of  modern  theories  of  the  origin,  migration,  and  ac- 
cumulation of  oil  and  gas,  the  location,  stratigraphy,  and  struc- 
ture of  the  important  fields,  and  the  methods  of  prospect- 
ing  and   exploiting   these   resources.     Prerequisites,  Geology 
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106,  and  108,  Civil  Engineering  1,  and  Mechanical  Drawing  52. 

5  hours. 

Geology  108.  Physiography:  A  study  of  the  origin  and 
modification  of  land  forms.  Prereqi.isites,  Geology  2  and  3. 
Assistant  Professor  Williams.  5  hours. 

Geology  110b.  Petroleum  and  Gas  (Continued):  A  field 
course  applying  the  principles  brought  out  in  Geology  107. 
The  course  is  especially  designed  to  suit  the  needs  of  students 
expecting  to  do  geologic  field  work  in  oil  and  gas.  Prere- 
quisite,  Geology   107.  5  hours. 

Geology  201b.  Petrology:  Advanced  course,  a  study  of 
igneous  rocks,  their  origin,  application,  alteration,  and  metam- 
orphism.  Various  rock  textures  will  be  studied  by  means  of 
hand  specimens  and  thin  sections.  The  igneous  rock  of  the 
East,  the  Superior,  and  the  Cordilleran  regions  will  be  studied 
and  compared  with  those  of  Oklahoma.  Prerequisite,  Geo- 
logy 200.   Assistant  Professor  Decker.  4  hours. 

Geology  202.  Advanced  Paleontology:  A  study  of  the  in- 
troduction and  succession  of  faunas  and  their  geologic  relation- 
ship.   Prerequisite,  Geology  101.    Assistant  Professor  Decker. 

Credit  varies. 

Geology  203.  Economic  Geology:  Advanced  course.  A 
general  study  of  the  genesis  and  modes  of  occurrence  of  ore 
bodies  and  a  specific  study  of  the  ore  deposits  of  the  import- 
ant mining  disricts  of  the  United  States.  Prerequisites,  Geo- 
logy 4,  17,  100,  103,  104,  and  106.    Assistant  Professor  Decker. 

4  hours. 


HIGHWAY  ENGINEERING 
Associate  Professor  Terrell,  Professor  Tucker 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 
Highway  Engineering  lb.     Highways:    This  course  em- 
brases  the  fundamentals  of  location  and  construction  of  roads 
,  and   streets  and  of   highway  systems,   and   solves  numerous 
I  numerical  problems  illustrating  them.     Prerequisite,  C.  E.  1. 
Professor  Tucker.  4  hours. 

Highway  Engineering  3a.     Roads  and  Pavements:  Ad- 
vanced course  in  highways  and  pavement  construction  includ- 
ing a  study  of  highway  materials,  special  problems,  and  field 
,  practice.     Prerequisite,    Highway    Engineering    1.  Associate 
Professor  Terrell  and  Professor  Tucker.  4  hours. 
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Highway  Engineering  4b.  Advanced  Course:  The  work 
consists  of  special  problems  in  highway  engineering  and  de- 
sign, including  library  assignments,  laboratory  investigations, 
and  field  practice.  Prerequisite,  Highway  Engneering  2.  As- 
sociate Professor  Terrell  and  Professor  Tucker.         4  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  5a.  Elementary  Oil  and  Gas  En- 
gines: A  discussion  of  the  fundamentals  of  construction  and 
operation  including  cycles,  ignition,  cooling  and  lubricat- 
ing systems.     Assistant  Professor  Lichty.  2  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  6b.  Internal  Combustion  Engines: 
Description  of  different  types  of  stationary,  automobile  and 
aeroplane  eng'nes  with  a  study  of  the  application  of  each  and' 
characteristic  design.      Assistant  Professor  Lichty.      2  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  7.  Air  and  Gas  Compression,  Oil 
and  Gas  Measuring  and  Transmission:  A  study  of  the  com- 
pression, transportation  of  air  and  gas  and  measuring  of  both 
air,  oil,  and  gas,  also  a  study  of  transmission  plants,  construc- 
tion of  pipe  lines,  metering  of  oil  and  gas  and  methods  of' 
determining  the  accuracy  of  these  measurements.  Assistant; 
Professor  Lichty.  2  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  56a.  Power  Plant  Design:  Select-- 
ion  of  the  plan  and  elevation  of  power  plant  and  machinery,  of 
piping  systems,  and  of  coal  and  ash  handling  systems.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Helmrich.  2  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  57b.  Power  Plant  Design(  Con- 
tinued):     Assistant  Professor  Helmrich.  2  hours. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Mechanical  Engineering  153b.  Steam  Power  Plant  Engi- 
neering: A  study  of  fuels,  types  of  boilers,  and  accessories  in 
detail.  Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  1.  Assistant 
Professor  Lichty.  -  2  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  154b.  Steam  Power  Plant  Engi- 
neering: A  study  of  the  steam  engine,  steam  turbine,  steam 
pumps  and  accessories,  with  reference  to  design,  cost,  and  in- 
stallation of  a  power  plant.  Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering 153.     Assistant  Professor  Helmrich.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  155a.  Steam  Power  Plant  Engi- 
neering: A  continuation  of  Mechanical  Engineering  154  with 
special  reference  to  power  plant  accessories,  cost  of  power, 
tests  and  types  of  specifications.  Prerequisite,  Mechanical  En- 
gineering 154.     Assistant  Professor  Helmrich.  3  hours. 

Mechanical   Engineering   160b.     Mechanical  Laboratory: 
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Operation  of  and  testing  for  mechanical  and  thermodynamic 
efficiency  of  internal  combustion  engines.  Assistant  Professor 
Lichty.  1  hour. 

Mechanical  Engineering  161a.  Mechanical  Engineering 
Laboratory:  Fuel  and  flue  gas  analysis,  calorimetry,  efficiency 
tests  of  steam  and  gas  engines.  Fee,  $0.75.  Assistant  Professor 
Helmrich.  1  hour. 

Mechanical  Engineering  162a.  Mechanical  Engineering 
Laboratory:  A  study  of  lubricating  oils  and  lubrication,  effi- 
ciency test?  of  steam  and  gas  engines  with  special  reference 
to  thermal  efficiency  including  a  complete  boiler  and  engine 
test.    Fee,  $0.75.    Assistant  Professor  Helmrich.  1  hour. 

Mechanical  Engineering  163a.  Refrigeration:  This  course 
includes  the  study  of  prime  movers,  for  refrigeration  machin- 
ery, refrigeration,  and  refrigeration  machinery,  using  texts  and 
catalogs.     Professor   Felgar.  2  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  164b.  Heating  and  Ventilation: 
Nature  and  properties  of  heat,  principles  of  ventilation,  heat 
given  off  by  radiating  surfaces,  steam  heating  boilers,  various 
systems  of  piping,  mechanical  systems  of  heating  and  ventila- 
tion.    Professor  Felgar.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  165b.  The  Gas  Engine:  A  ther- 
modynamic discussion  of  power,  efficiency,  and  economy  of  gas 
engines.  The  use  of  gasoline,  petroleum,  distillate,  and  pro- 
ducer gas.  Elementary  design.  Prerequisite,  Mechanical 
Engineering  4.      Assistant  Professor  Lichty.  2  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  166b.  Turbines:  A  study  of  the 
theory  and  design  of  the  different  types  of  steam  turbines. 
Assistant  Professor  Helmrich.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  167b.  Mathematical  Theory  of 
Thermodynamics:  The  methods  of  investigation  of  thermal 
properties  of  vapors  and  gases.      Assistant  Professor  Lichty. 

3  hours. 

Primarily  for  Graduates 

Mechanical  Engineering  200.  Advanced  Mechanical  En- 
gineering Research:  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Credit  may 
be  received  in  each  new  subject  taken  up,  but  not  to  exceed 
five  hours  credit  will  be  given  in  any  one  semester. 

Mechanical  Engineering  201.  Heating  Ventilation:  Build- 
ing a  design  of  a  vacuum  system  heating  plant,  with  direct  and 
indirect  radiation.      Selection  of  equipment,  estimates  of  cost. 

4  hours. 
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Mechanical  Engineering  202.  Refrigeration:  A  com- 
plete desig^n  of  a  compression  ammonia  refrigeration  system. 

4  hours. 


MECHANICS 

Professor  Whittemore,  Associate  Professor  J.  C.  Davis 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Mechancis  151a.  Applied  Mechanics:  A  mathematical 
study  of  the  laws  of  statics  and  kinematics;  friction,;  the  fund- 
amental dynamical  principles;  kinetics  of  particles  and  of 
rigid  bodies;  some  discussion  of  the  dynamics  of  rotation  and 
the  gyrosccpe.  Prerequisites,  Mathematics  117  and  Physics 
1  or  51.  5  hours. 

Mechanics  152a.  Graphics:  The  algebraic  and  graphical 
solution  of  practical  problems  in  statics  with  special  appli- 
cation to  mechanics,  transporting  machinery,  and  roof  and 
hridge  trusses.  Prerequisite,  Mechanics  151  or  enrollment 
in  Mechanics  151.  1  hour. 

Mechanics  153b.  Strength  of  Materials:  A  study  of  the 
strength  of  materials,  stresses  and  strains  in  beams,  columns, 
and  shafts;  elast-city,  flexure,  safe  loading,  designing.  Prere- 
quisite, Mechanics  151.  4  hours. 

Mechanics  154b.  Materials  Laboratory:  Experiments  and 
investigations  in  the  materials  laboratory  to  verify  the  experi- 
mental laws;  problems  in  engineering  practice;  the  quality 
and  requirements  for  structural  materials.  Prerequisite,  en- 
rollment in  Mechanics  153.  2  hours. 

Mechanics  155b.  Theoretical  Hydraulics:  Principles  of 
hydrostatic  and  hydrodynamic  pressure;  laws  that  govern  the 
flow  of  water  through  orifices,  weirs,  pipes,  and  canals;  de- 
termination of  experimental  coefficients  and  their  use.  Pre- 
requisites, Physics  1  or  51  and  Mathematics  117.  3  hours. 

Mechanics  156a.  Machine  Design:  Proportioning  and  de- 
signing of  machine  parts  for  durability  and  strength.  Prere- 
quisite,   Mechanics    151.  2  hours. 


MINING  GEOLOGY 
Professor  Lee,  Assistant  Professor  Monneett,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Decker,  Assistant  Professor  Williams,  Mr.  Scudder 
Mining  Geology  51a.      Elements  of  Mining  Engineering: 

A  course  intended  to  introduce  the  students  to  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  the  profession  of  mining  engineering.  3  hours. 
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Mining  Geology  52b.  Mining  Engineering:  This  course 
deals  with  the  mechanism  and  tools  of  mining,  methods  of 
prospecting  and  the  opening  up  of  deposits,  including  the  sink- 
ing of  shafts  and  slopes,  the  driving  of  levels,  and  the  working 
of  stopes  or  rooms.  4  hours. 

Mining  Geology  53a.  Mining  Engineering  (Continued) : 
In  this  course  are  considered  hydraulicking,  tramming,  hoist- 
ing of  ore,  coal,  and  men.  pumping,  ventilating,  lighting,  ex- 
plosions, fires,  underground  survey,  and  manipulation  of  men. 

2  hours. 

Mining  Geology  54a.  Ore  Dressing:  This  course  treats 
of  the  various  methods  of  crushing  and  concentrating  ores. 

3  hours. 

Mining  Geology  55a.  Metallurgical  Laboratory:  A  course 
in  which  the  student  makes  a  practical  study  of  the  working 
of  machines,  furnaces,  etc.,  used  in  the  processes  of  ore  pre- 
paration and  metallurgy.  The  course  treats  of  roasting,  smelt- 
ing, amalgamating,  leaching,  and  electrolytic  treatment  of  cop- 
per, lead,  silver,  and  gold  ores.  4  hours. 

Mining  Geology  56a.  Mining  Operations:  This  course 
in  part  a  contiuation  of  Mining  Geology  55,  but  including  al- 
so a  study  of  the  various  motors  and  sources  of  power  in  min- 
ing work.  2  hours. 

Mining  Geology  57b.  Metallurgy  of  Ferrous  and  Non- 
Ferrous  Minerals:  This  course  deals  with  the  processes  for 
extracting  -the  various  metals  from  their  ores  and  treats  of 
fuels  and  refractories,  etc.     Lectures.  3  hours. 


PHYSICS 

Professor  Haseman,  Assistant  Professor  Rapp,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Stang 

Physics  51a.  Mechanics,  Sound,  Heat:  Lectures,  reci- 
tations, laboratory,  and  assigned  readings.  4  hours. 

Physics  52b.  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Light:  Lectures, 
recitations,  laboratory,  and  assigned  readings.  4  hours. 

Physics  104b.  Electricity  and  Magnetism:  The  general 
theory  of  potential,  lines  and  tubes  of  force,  fields  of  force,  and 
influence  or  media  as  applied  to  electrostatics  and  magnetism. 
A  study  of  the  electric  current  with  the  theory  of  electro- 
magnetism  and  electromagnetic  apparatus.  3  hours. 

Physics  105b.  Electricity  and  Magnetism:  A  laboratory 
course   including   experiments   on   the   accurate  measurement 
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of  current,  resistance,  electromotive  force,  capacity,  induction, 
hysteresis  loss,  calibration  of  electrical  instruments,  etc.  Must 
be  accompanied  or  preceded  by  Physics  104.  1  hour. 


SHOP  WORK 
Mr.  E.  S.  Davis 

Shop  la.  Woodworking:  The  care  and  use  of  tools  and 
woodworking  machinery;  exercises  in  sawing,  planing,  mortis- 
ing, framing,  dove-tailing,  turning,  and  pattern  making.  De- 
posit required.  1  hour. 

Shop  2b.  Forge  and  Foundry  Work:  Forge  work  con- 
sists of  care  of  forge,  use  of  tools,  forging,  welding,  tempering, 
tool  making;  foundry  work,  moulding,  casting,  cupola  prac- 
tice, brass  casting.     Deposit  required.  1  hour. 

Shop  3a.  Machine  Shop:  Chipping,  filing,  use  of  lathe, 
drill  press,  and  emery  wheels.     Deposit  required.  1  hour. 

Shop  4b.  Machine  Shop:  A  continuation  of  Shop  3,  us- 
ing the  shaper,  planer,  grinding  machine,  and  milling  machine, 
and  constructing  special  exercises.     Deposit  required.     1  hour. 

Shop  5a.  Automobile  Repairs:  A  continuation  of  mech- 
ine  shop  to  correlate  and  apply  principles  already  learned.  De- 
posit required.  1  hour. 


THE  SCHOOI.  OF  FINE  ART 


FACULTY 


STRATTON  DULUTH  BROOKS,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  University. 

FREDRIK  HOLMBERG,  B.  M.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Professor 
Music. 

JAMES  SHANNON  BUCHANAN,  B.  S.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  History. 

JOSEPH   FRANCIS   PAXTON,   A.   M..   Professor  of   Greek   and  Classical 
Archaeology. 

ALBERT  HEALD  VAN  VLEET,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany. 

ROY  GITTINGER,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  Undergraduates,  Professor  of  English 
History. 

JAMES   HUSTON  FELGAR,  A.   B.,   M.   E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineering. 

SARDIS  ROY  HADSELL,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  English  Language. 

THEODORE  HAMPTON  BREWER,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  English. 

ROY  TEMPLE  HOUSE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

WARREN  WAVERELY   PHELAN,   Ph.   D.,   Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Education. 

EVA  ELLSWORTH  DUNGAN,  Graduate,  Cornell  College.  Iowa.  Professor 
of  Public  School  Music  and  Piano. 

CHARLES  FRANCIOUS  GIARD,  Graduate,  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music.    Professor  of  Piano  and  Theory  of  Music. 

PAUL    S.    CARPENTER,    Graduate,    Combs   Broad    Street   Conservatory  of 
Music,   Philadelphia.     Associate  Professor  of  Violin. 

OSCAR  BROUSSE  JACOBSON,  F.  A.  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

LEWIS  SPENCER  SALTER,  B.  M.,  B.  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Piano 
and  Theory  of  Music. 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  SCHMIDT,  B.  M.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Voice. 

AVIS  GWINN,  A.  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Domestic  Science. 
ANDREW  ROBERT  RAMEY,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
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HARRIET  JULIA  HOPKINS,  B.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Domestic  Sci- 
ence. 

EMERY  NELSON  FERRISS,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

ALBERTA   BRAGG,   Graduate,   American   Conservatory   of   Music,  Chicago. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Voice. 

LAWRENCE  NELSON  MORGAN,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

FRANZ  KUSCHAN,  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Music.    Assistant  Professor  of 
Music. 

OSCAR    J.    LEHRER,    Graduate,    Industrial    Arts    and    Commerce  College, 
Austria.    Assistant  Professor  of  Music. 

THOMAS  FRANKLIN  PIERCE,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

SANFORD  MEDDICK  SALYER,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

LOUISE  ELDRIDGE,  B.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Violin. 

ELIZABETH  JORDAN,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  and  Dean  of 
Women. 

MOLLIE  ANNE  PETERSON,  Ph.  B.,  Instructor  in  Domestic  Art. 

CLARK  SNELL,  B.  Mus.,  B.  A.,  Instructor  in  Piano. 

CARRIE  EDNA  STAGGS,  B.  M.,  Instructor  in  Piano. 

EVA  MARIE  ANDERSON,  B.  A.,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 

JOSHUA  BRYAN  LEE,  B.  A.,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 

JENNIE  ERICKSON  LOUCKS,  B.  A.,  B.  M.,  Instructor  in  Piano. 

EDITH    MAHIER,    Graduate,    Sophie    Newcomb    College,   Art    School.  In- 
structor in  Art. 

GRACE  ADELAIDE  BROWN.     Instructor  in  Piano. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 


The  School  of  Fine  Arts  is  situated  in  the  new  Auditorium 
and  Fine  Arts  Building.  The  studios  and  class  rooms,  espe- 
cially fitted  for  the  work,  are  large,  commodious,  and  sound 
proof. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  offers: 

a.  Four  years'  work  in  the  theory  of  music,  in  piano, 
in  voice,  in  violin,  and  in  violoncello,  leading  to  the  degree 
of   Bachelor   of  Music. 

b.  Four  years'  work  in  art,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Painting,  in  Art  Education,  or  in 
Domestic  Art,  depending  on  which  line  of  work  is  chosen. 

c.  Four  years'  work  in  expression,  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Expression. 

d.  Courses  in  harp  and  in  cornet  and  other  band  and 
orchestra  instruments. 

e.  Graduate  work  in  piano,  voice,  and  violin  for  those 
who  desire  to  make  public  performances  and  repereoire  spe- 
cialty. 

f.  Preparatory  work  in  piano,  voice,  violin,  and  violoncello. 

g.  Courses  leading  to  a  permanent  certificate  as  Super- 
visor of  Public  School  Music,  of  Art  Education,  or  of  Do- 
mestic Art,  as  well  as  to  a  degree. 

h.  Two  years'  work  in  public  school  music,  leading  to  a 
certificate  as  Supervisor  of  Public  School  Music. 

THE  AUDITORIUM  AND  FINE  ARTS  BUILDING 
The  Auditorium  and  Fine  Arts  Building  was  first  occupied 
during  the  school  year,  1918-19.  It  is  a  fireproof  structure  of 
brick  and  stone  in  the  collegiate  Gothic  style  of  architecture 
with  an  imposing  entrance.  The  building  is  118  feet  square 
with  additional  entrance  projection,  and  has  three  stories.  A 
large  assembly  hall  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  building. 
It  is  beautifully  furnished  and  has  a  stage  that  is  commod- 
ious and  is  adequately  equipped  for  university  assemblies,  dra- 
matic, and  musical  performances.  The  auditorium  seats  2,000 
people.      All  large  gatherings  incident  to  university  life  are 
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held  there.  The  building  also  contains  54  classrooms,  stu- 
dios and  practice  rooms  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
several  departments  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts.  The  class- 
rooms and  studios  on  the  first  and  second  floors  are  given 
over  to  the  departments  of  music  and  dramatic  art;  those  on 
the  third  floor,  to  the  academic  and  domestic  arts,  to  arts 
and  crafts,  and  to  educational  arts. 

DEGREES 

Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  prescribed  and  elec- 
tive studies  in  music  as  outlined  below,  the  candidate  will 
receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  (B.  M.),  qualified  by 
the  name  of  the  department  in  which  the  major  work  has  been 
done. 

Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  prescribed  and  elective 
studies  in  art  as  outlined  below,  the  candidate  will  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (B.  F.  A.),  qualified  by  the 
name  of  the  department  in  which  the  inajor  work  has  been 
done. 

Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  prescribed  and  elec- 
tive studies  in  expression,  the  candidate  will  receive  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (B.  F.  A.),  in  Expression. 

TEACHERS'  CERTIFCATES 

Graduates  who  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 
will  be  recommended  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for 
a  teacher's  certificate  as  supervisor  of  public  school  music, 
provided  the  course  of  study  has  included  Music  8,  9,  10, 
Education  139  and  140,  Psychology  1  or  51,  Education  2, 
Group  I  in  voice,  and  such  other  courses  in  music  as  the 
dean  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  may  require. 

Graduates  who  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Art  Education,  or  in  Domestic  Art,  will  be  recommended 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  a  teacher's  certificate, 
covering  the  field  in  which  they  are  prepared  to  give  instruc- 
tion, provided,  that  the  course  of  instruction  includes  such 
courses  in  education  and  psychology  as  the  dean  of  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts  may  require. 

Students  who  have  completed  sixty  hours  of  work,  in- 
cluding Music  1,  5,  6,  8,  9,  and  10,  Education  139  and  140, 
Psychology  1  or  51,  Education  2,  Group  I  in  voice,  and  Eng- 
lish 1  and  2,  will  be  recommended  for  a  temporary  certificate 
as  Supervisor  of  Public  School  Music. 
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RECITALS  AND  CONCERTS 

The  work  of  the  year  is  interspersed  with  concerts  and 
public  and  private  recitals.  The  location  of  Norman  makes  it 
possible  for  some  of  the  best  musicians  to  visit  the  city  and 
for  students  to  attend  concerts  and  recitals  in  Oklahoma  City. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Such  organizations  as  the  orchestra,  band,  glee  club,  string 
quartet,  are  maintained  each  year. 

The  Orchestra  meets  twice  a  week  and  is  open  to  all 
students  who  can  satisfy  the  requirements.  Several  concerts 
are  given  during  the  season. 

The  choral  union  has  for  its  object  the  study  of  standard 
oratorios,  operas,  and  other  choral  works.  It  meets  once  a 
week  during  the  second  semester. 

The  band  is  organized  on  a  military  basis  and  furnishes 
music  for  military  drill  and  for  the  various  athletic  events, 
besides  assisting  in  concerts  during  the  year.  Two  rehearsals 
are  held  each  week. 

The  men's  glee  club  has  a  membership  of  about  twenty- 
five.  Membership  is  decided  by  competition.  Two  rehersals 
are  held  each  week. 

The  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  is  an  organization  for  young 
women.    Two  rehearsals  are  held  each  week. 

The  glee  clubs  give  several  concerts  and  entertainments 
during  the  season. 

An  opera  is  given  each  season  by  university  talent.  ^ 

RENDER  MEDAL 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Samuel  P.  Render,  Esq.,  of  Okla- 
homa City,  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  is  holder  of  a  gold  medal 
to  be  contested  for  annually.  This  medal  is  presented  to  the 
student  who  has  made  the  highest  grade  in  the  study  of  har- 
mony. 

LETZEISER  MEDAL  IN  ART 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Letzeiser  &  Co.,  of  Oklahoma 
City,  ci  medal  is  awarded  each  year  to  the  student  who  has 
made  the  greatest  progress  in  art  during  the  year, 

CONCERT  COMPANIES 

Concert  companies,  consisting  of  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  advanced  students,  are  or- 
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ganized  for  the  purpose  of  giving  concerts  on  the  university 
extension  circuits. 

Trips  are  also  arranged  for  the  different  musical  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  orchestra,  the  band,  the  glee  clubs,  and 
the  quartets. 

INTERSCHOLASTIC  CONTEST 

An  -interscholastic  contest  in  music,  in  art,  and  in  express- 
ion for  high  school  pupils  is  conducted  by  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts  each  year  in  connection  with  the  Interscholastic 
Meet  The  winners  of  these  contests  receive  free  scholar- 
ship*. Particulars  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the 
dean  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 


ADMISSION 

Applicants  may  be  admitted  to  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  as 
candidates  for  a  degree,  as  unclassified  students,  or  as  pre- 
paratory students.  Candidates  for  a  degree  are  admitted 
either  to  first  year  work  without  condition,  or  to  advanced 
stands  ig. 

Admission  to  First-Year  Work 

Applicants  for  admission  to  first-year  work  should  be  at 
least  sixteen  years  of  age  and  should  be  graduates  of  a  high 
school  or  have  had  an  equivalent  training. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  given  below  in  units: 

English    3 

One   Foreign   Language    2 

History    1 

Algebra    1 

*Piano  or  Violin   3 

Electives    5 

IS 

1.  Piano  or  Voice:  For  admission  to  the  courses  in  piano, 
or  in  voice,  students  must  have  completed  Landon,  Bertini, 
Berger,  Vogt,  two  Clementi  Sonatinas,  two  Kulau  Sonatinas. 
They  must  be  able  to  play  easy  compositions  such  as  Schu- 
mann's "Happy  Farmer,"  Schumann's  "The  Wild  Horseman," 
Gurlitt's  "Consolation,"  Saeboeck's  "Lullaby,"  Godard's  "Waltz," 


*For  entering  the  department  of  art  three  elective  units  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  these  units.  Candidates  who  cannot  secure  admission  credits 
in  music  may  take  these  courses  in  the  university,  but  without  university 
credit. 
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Bohm's  "Mazurka,"  Kjerulf's  "Cradle  Song,"  Barilli's  "Cradle 
Song."     The  equivalent  of  any  of  the  above  may  be  substituted. 

For  the  satisfactory  completion  of  this  work  three  ad- 
mission units  are  granted. 

2.  Violin:  For  admission  to  the  courses  in  violin,  stu- 
dents must  have  completed  Kayser's  Etudes,  Book  I  and  II, 
Schradieck's  Technic  (Section  I),  Dancla's  six  air  Varies,  or  the 
equivalent  of  the  above-mentioned  works. 

For  satisfactory  complet'on  of  this  work  three  admission 
units  are  granted. 

3.  Violoncello:  For  admission  to  the  course  in  violoncello, 
students  must  have  completed  Kummer's  Violoncello  Method, 
or  the  equivalent. 

Credit  for  the  above  described  preparatory  courses  in 
mus'.c  is  given  only  on  examination. 

A  description  of  all  work  that  may  be  offered  to  satisfy 
the  required  or  elective  units  as  well  as  a  statement  of  the 
ways  in  which  credit  may  be  secured  for  work  done  in  high 
school  may  be  found  under  the  head  of  "Admission"  in  the 
fore  part  of  this  catalog. 

Admission  as  Preparatory  Students  in  Music 

Students  taking  preparatory  courses  in  music  outlined 
above  will  be  classified  as  preparatory  students  in  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts. 

Admission  as  Unclassified  Students  in  Music 

Students  who  have  credit  for  the  required  admission  units 
in  music  but  who  are  otherwise  deficient  in  entrance  require- 
ments will  be  enrolled  as  unclassified  students  and  allowed  to 
take  such  technical  work  in  music  as  may  best  suit  their  needs. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing  in  Music 

Applicants  may  secure  advanced  standing  for  technical  or 
applied  work  in  this  school  only  with  the  approval  of  the  de- 
partment concerned.  Advanced  standing  for  academic  sub- 
jects is  given  under  the  regulations  for  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

FEES  AND  DEPOSITS 

Tuition  is  free  in  all  class  work  offered  in  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts.  The  fees  and  deposits  and  rates  for  private  lessons 
payable  by  students  in  fine  arts  are  listed  in  "Fees  and  De- 
posits" under  "Information  about  Enrollment." 
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PIANOS  FOR  PRACTICE 

Pianos  for  practice  may  be  rented  from  the  university,  or 
from  music  houses,  for  use  one  hour  a  day  at  a  cost  of  $0.75 
to  $1.00  a  month;  for  two  hours  a  day  at  a  cost  of  $1.50  to 
$2.00  a  month.  A  piano  for  exclusive  use  of  one  or  more 
pupils  will  cost  from.  $3.50  to  $5.00  per  month. 

SPECIAL  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF 
THE  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Students  regularly  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts 
will  not  be  permitted  to  take  more  than  twelve  hours  of  work 
besides  the  technical  (or  applied)  work  in  music,  expression, 
or  art.  Eight  hours  shall  be  considered  average  work.  This 
rule  will  be  waived  only  in  exceptional  cases.  No  student  who 
has  received  a  mark  of  failure,  or  who  has  a  condition  that 
is  not  removed  on  or  before  the  first  Saturday  of  the  semester 
following  the  one  in  which  it  was  received,  shall  enroll  for 
more  than  eight  hours  outside  of  the  technical  work  in  music, 
art,  or  expression. 

No  student  is  permitted  to  take  part  in  any  public  per- 
formance without  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Lessons  falling  on  legal  holidays  will  not  be  made  up. 

Lessons  missed  through  a  student's  own  negligence  will 
not  be  made  up. 

The  art  department  reserves  the  right  to  keep  drawings, 
pa  ntings,  etc.,  done  by  students,  for  the  university  art  col- 
lection. A  student  taking  away  drawings  or  paintings  without 
permission  will  not  receive  credit  for  the  specimens  of  work 
taken  away. 

Students  in  applied  music  are  required  to  attend  rehearsals 
and  take  part  in  public  performances  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity when  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  thinks 
it  will  benefit  the  students.  This  rule  will  be  strictly  en- 
forced. Graduate  students  violating  this  rule  will  be  dropped 
from  the  course. 

All  work  in  applied  music  and  art  cataloged  in  the  senior 
year  must  be  compleited  in  residence  with  an  instructor  reg- 
ularJly  employed  by  the  university.  No  degree  will  be  given 
in  yHolation  of  this  rule. 

RULES  FOR  RECITALS 

■^^tiidents  in  voice,  violin,  piano,  and  violoncello,  who  are 
pumtiing  the  regular  fine  arts  course,  must  attend  at  least  two- 
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thirds  of  the  pupils'  recitals  and  the  free  faculty  recitals  giv- 
en each  semester.  Special  fine  arts  students,  those  enrolled 
in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  taking  applied  music  only, 
and  fJtudents  enrolled  in  any  other  school  or  college  in  the 
university  and  taking  applied  music  in  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  are  required  to  attend  at  least  one-half  the  pupils'  recitals 
and  Ihe  free  faculty  recitals  each  semester.  Attendance  is 
not  required  of  special  students  in  applied  music  who  are  tak- 
ing preparatory  work.  Students  violating  this  rule  are  con- 
ditioned in  applied  music  until  the  deficiency  is  removed.  The 
above  rules  do  not  apply  to  any  musical  entertainments  where 
admission  is  not  free. 

CREDIT  FOR  WORK  DONE  IN  MUSICAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Credit  will  not  be  given  to  any  student  for  work  in  musical 
organizations  until  such  student  has  been  a  member  of  an 
organization  for  one  semester.  After  the  above  requirements 
have  been  fulfilled  credit  may  be  received  toward  a  B.  M.  de- 
gree as  follows: 

For  work  in  orchestra,  one-half  hour  credit  a  semester. 

For  work  in  glee  club,  one-half  hour  credit  a  semester. 

For  work  in  band,  one-half  hour  credit  a  semester. 

For  work  in  chorus,  one-half  hour  credit  a  semester. 

Absences  from  rehearsals  will  be  checked  against  a  student 
in  this  work  under  the  rules  that  govern  work  in  regular  classes 
of  the  university. 

Not  more  than  four  hours'  credit  for  work  done  in  any  one 
of  the  above-mentioned  organizations  will  be  granted  toward 
a  degree. 

1^         EXEMPTIONS  FROM  PRESCRIBED  WORK 

Studejtits  presenting  entrance  credit  for  two  units  of 
French,  German,  or  Italian,  in  addition  to  the  two  units  foreign 
language  required  for  admission,  will  be  relieved  from  one  year 
of  foreign  language  in  the  fine  arts  course;  similarly,  those 
with  one  extra  unit  will  be  relieved  from  one  semester  of  the 
foreign  language  requirement.  In  all  such  cases  elective  hours 
must  be  substituted. 

I      ENROLLMENT   AND   CHANGE   OF  STUDIES 

Students  may  enroll  in  applied  or  technical  work  in  music, 
expression,  or  art  at  any  time  in  a  semester,  but  to  complete 
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regular  courses  they  should  enter  at  the  beginning  of  a  sem- 
ester. 

Students  must  enroll  in  theoretical  courses  in  music  or  art 
at  the  beginning  of  the  semester,  except  as  provided  for  in  the 
rules  for  "Change  of  Studies." 

For  additional  information  about  enrollment  see  "iMethod  of 
Enrollment"  under  "Information  about  Enrollment." 

Military  training  and  physical  education 
requirements 

The  rules  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  university  re- 
quire all  male  students  to  take  military  training  during  the  first 
two  years  they  are  in  attendance.  Those  given  exemption  from 
military  training  are  required  to  take  physical  education.  All 
women  students  are  required  to  take  physical  education  during 
the  first  two  years  they  are  in  attendance.  For  further  informa- 
tion and  for  exemptions  and  exceptions  to  the  above  see  "iMili- 
tary  Science  and  Physical  Education." 


( 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  IN  ART 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  LEADING  TO  BACHELOR  OF 
FINE  ARTS  DEGREE  IN  PAINTING,  IN  ART 
EDUCATION,  AND  IN  DOMESTIC  ART 

First  Semester  Freshman  Year        Second  Semester 

Course  Hours  Course  Hours 

Art  1   (Drawing  from  Antique)  5  Art  2  (Still  Life  Painting)  5 

English   1   3  English  2  3 

French  1   5  French  2  5 

Art  9   (Perspective)   2  Elective   3 

Mil.  Tr'g.  or  Phys.  Ed   Mil.  Tr'g.  or  Phys.  Ed.   

Total    15  Total  16 

Sophomore  Year 

Course  Hours  Course  Hours 

Art  3  or  Art  43  5  Art  4  or  Art  44  5 

Art  11  (History  of  Painting)  3  Art  12   (History  of  Painting)  3 

Italian   1   5  Italian  2   5 

History    59   3  History  60   3 

Mil.  Tr'g.  or  Phys.  Ed.    Mil.  Tr'g.  4,  or  Phys.  Ed.  

Total    16  Total  16 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

In  addition  to  the  required  subjects  of  the  first  two  years 
the  candidate  must  take  sufficient  work  to  make  a  total  credit 
of  120  hours.  At  least  fifty  hours  of  the  total  work  must  be  in 
art  courses.  The  particular  courses  to  be  selected  will  depend 
upon  the  major  line  of  interest  and  should  be  selected  with  the 
advice  of  the  head  of  the  department  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  dean  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

a.  Candidate  for  the  degree  of  Baciielor  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Painting  will  find  the  following  courses  especially  applicable: 
Course  Hours  Course  Hours 

Art  5.    Life  Drawing  5  Art   6.     Portrait  Painting  3 

Art   7.      Painting,   Figure   and  Art  8.     Painting,  Figure  and 

Landscape   3  Landscape   3 

Art  13.    History  of  Sculpture  2  Art  14.     Hist,  of  Architecture  3 

Art  62.     Commercial   Illustration_4            Classical  Archaeology  4.  Greek 
Philosophy   109.     Applied  Sculpture  ^  3 

Esthetics   2 

b.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Art  Education  should  select  the  courses  especially  suitable  as 
a  preparation  for  teachers  of  art,  as  outlined  below: 

Course  Hours  Course  Hours 

Art  23.     Home  Architecture  2  Art  28.    Home  Decoration  2 

Art  41.     Water  Color  Painting  2  Art  44.    Design  &  Composition  5 

Art  43.     Design  &  Composition  5  Art  47.    Stenciling  and  Wood 

Art  48.    Applied  Design  5  P^lock  Printing 


Art  51.    Theory  and  Practice  of  Art  49.     Applied  Design  5 

Teaching  Art   2  Art   52.     Theory  and  Practice 

Art  62.  Commercial  Illus.  4  <  f  Teaching  Art  2 

Psychology    1.     Elements    of  Education  2.    Educational  Psy- 

Psychology   3  cliology   3 

Philosophy   109.     Applied  Education  130  or  129.  Practice 

Esthetics   2  Teaching   3 
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c.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Domestic  Art  will  find  the  following  courses  especially  ap- 
plicable: 


Course  Hours 

Art  23.     Home  Architecture  2 

Art    25.     Costume    Design  2 

Art  27.     Home  Decoration  2 

Art  43.     Design  &  Composition  5 

Psychology    1.     Elements  of 

Psychology   3 

Art  51.    Theory  and  Practice 

of  Teaching  Art  2 

Philosophy  109.  Applied 

Esthetics   2 


Course  Hours 

Art  22.     Textiles  2 

Art  44.     Design  &  Composition  5 

Art  26.     Costume  Design   2 

Art  28.    Home  Decoration  2 

Education  2.  Educational 

Psychology   3 

Art  32.     Th-eory  and  Practice 

of  Teaching  Art  2 


Recommended  Electives 

111  addition  to  the  above  courses  it  is  recommended  that  all 
students  of  art  take  German  1  and  2,  Public  Speaking  1  and  2, 
Philosophy  109,  and  Music  10,  and  enough  additional  hours 
selected  from  the  following  list  to  make  a  total  of  120  academic 
hours.  Other  courses  not  in  this  list,  if  approved  by  the  dean  of 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  may  be  substituted. 


Course 
Botany 


Hours 
Landscape  Garden- 


ing  2 

Classical  Archaeology    1.  The 

Private  Life  of  the  Greeks  2 

Classical  Archaeology  3.  Myth- 
ology of  the  Greeks  and 

Romans   3 

Domestic  Science  5.  Food 

Products  2 

Domestic    Science    14.  Home 

Administration   3 

Domestic   Science   23.     Textiles  2 

Education  115.    Vocational  Ed. 

ucation   3 

English   and    American  Litera- 
ture, any  course 
Mechanical    Drawing    1.  Ele- 
ments of  Mechanical  Drawing — 2 
Modern    Languages,  advanced 
courses 

Education    106.  Elementary 

Education   3 

Botany  7.     Household  Botany  2 


Course  Hours 
Classical   Archaeology   2.  The 

Private  Life  of  the  Romans  2 

Classical  Archaeology  4.  Greek 

Sculpture   3 

Domestic  Science  6.     Foods  3 

Education    101.     Prinicples  of 

Education   3 

Education  117.    School  Hygiene  2 

Education    108,  Secondary 

School  Methods   3 

Education    121.     Principles  of 

Method   3 

Education  124.  Education 

Through  Play  2 

Mechanical    Drawing    2  3 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  LEADING  TO  BACHELOR  OF 
FINE  ARTS  DEGREE  IN  EXPRESSION 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Ex- 
pression must  complete  Groups  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  in  expression 
in  addition  to  the  course  in  the  following  outline: 


First  Semester  Freshman  Year  Second  Semester 

Course  Hours  Course  Hours 

English  1   3  English  2   3 

German  1,  or  French  1  5  German  2.  or  French  2  5 

Public  Speaking  1   2  Public  Speaking  2  2 

Mil.  Tr'g.  or  Phys.  Ed.    Mil.  Tr'g.  or  Phys.  Ed.   

Total  10  Total  10 


Sophomore  Year 

Course                                     Hours  Course  Hours 

Public  Speaking  7   2  Public  Speaking 


English   108   3  English   109   3 

English   111   3  English   112   3 

Mil.  Tr'g.  3,  or  Phys.  Ed   Mil.  Tr'g.  4,  or  Phys.  Ed  

Total  8  Total  8 


Junior 

Course  Hours 

Public  Speaking  13   2 

Public  Speaking  101   2 

English  106   3 

Total  7 


Year 

Course  Hours 

Public  Speaking  14  2 

Public  Speaking  102   2 

English   107  3 

English  116   2 

Total  9 


Senior  Year 

Course                                    Hours  Course  Hours 

Public   Speaking   9   2  Public  Speaking  10   2 

Education    138  2  Education  131   2 

Elective     1  4  Elective   4 

Total    8  Tot,il  8 


Note: — Students  expecting  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
should  include  Psychology  1  and  Education  2  in  their  electives. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  LEADING  TO  BACHELOR  OF 
MUSIC  DEGREE  IN  THEORY  OF  MUSIC 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  in  Theory  of 
Music  must  complete  Groups  I,  11^  and  III  in  piano,  in  voice,  in 
violin,  or  in  violoncello,  in  addition  to  the  courses  in  the  follow- 
ing outline: 


First  Semester            Freshman  Year  Second  Semester 

Course                                      Hours  Course  Hours 

Music  1   (Harmony)   5  Music   2    (Harmony)   5 

Music  5  (History  of  Music)   2  Music  6  (History  of  Musio)  .? 

English   1   3  English  2   3 

Public  Speaking  1   2  Public  Speaking  2   2 

Mil.  Tr'g.  or  Phy.  Ed.    Mil.  Tr'g.  oi  Pliy.  Ed.   

Total  12  Total  12 


Sophomore 

Course  Hours 

Music   3    (Counterpoint)   2 

German  1,  or  French  1  5 

Music  11  (Ear  Training)   1 

Mil.  Tr'g.  or  Phy.  Ed.  

Total  8. 


Year 

Course  Hours 

Music  4  (Counterpoint)   2 

German  2,  or  French  2  5 

Music   12    (Ear  Training)   1 

Mil.  Tr'g.  or  Phy.  Ed.   

Total  8 


Junior  Year 


Course  Hours 

Music   100   (Canon)   2 

Music  7  (Musical  Forms)   2 

Music  102  (Instrumentation)  2 

Philosophy  109  (Applied  Esthetics) 2 

Total  8 


Course  Hours 
Music  101  (Fugue),  or 

Music  104  (Musical  Analysis)  2 

Elective   2 

Music  103   (Instrumentation)  4 

Total  8 


Senior 

Course  Hours 

Music   105    (Composition)   4 

Music  107  (Adv.  Hist,  of  Music) -2 
Elective   4 

Total  10 


Year 

Course  Hours 

Music  106  (Composition)   4 

Music  108  (Adv.  Hist,  of  Music)  -2 
Music  109  (Adv.  Instrumentation) _2 

Total  8 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  LEADING  TO  BACHELOR  OF 
MUSIC  DEGREE  IN  PIANO 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  in  Piano  must 
complete  Groups  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  in  piano  in  addition  to  the 
courses  in  the  following  outline: 

First  Semester  Freshman  Year        Second  Semester 

Course  Honrs  Course  Hours 

Music  1  (Harmony)  5  Music  2   (Harmony)   5 

Music  5  (Hist,  of  Music)   2  Music  6  (Hist,  of  Music)   2 

English  1  3  English  2   3 

Mil.  Tr'g.  or  Phy.  Ed   Mil.  Tr'g.  or  Phy.  Ed  

Total  10  Total  10 

Sophomore  Year 

Course  Hours  Course  Hours 

Music  3  (Counterpoint)   2  Music  4  (Counterpoint)  2 

German  1,  or  French  1  5  German  2,  or  French  2  5 

Music  11  (Ear  Training)  1  Music  12  (Ear  Training)  1 

Mil.  Tr'g.  or  Phy.  Ed   Mil.  Tr'g.  or  Phy.  Ed  

Total    8  Total  8 

Junior  Year 

Course                                     Hours  Course  Hours 

Music  100  (Canon)   2  Music  101  (Fugue)  or 

Music  7  (Musical  Forms)  2  Music  104  (Musical  Analysis)  2 

Music  110  (Mus.  Pedagogy)  2  Music  111   (Theory  of  Teach- 

Philosophy  109  (Applied  Esthetics)2  ing  Piano)   2 

—  Elective   2 

Total  6 


Total  8 


Senior  Year 

Music  102  (Instrumentation)  2  Music  103   (Instrumentation)  4 

Music  112  (Practice  of  Teaching  Music   113   (Practice  of  Teach- 
ing Piano)   2                  ing  Piano)   2 

Elective   2 

Total  6  Total  6 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  LEADING  TO  BACHELOR  OF 
MUSIC  DEGREE  IN  VOICE 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  in  Voice  must 
complete  Groups  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  in  voice  in  addition  to  the 
courses  in  the  following  outline: 

First  Semetser  Freshman  Year  Second  Semester 

Course  Hours  Course  Hours 

Music  1  (Harmony)   5  Music   2    (Harmony)   5 

Music  5  (Hist,  of  Music)   2  Music  6   (Hist,  of  Music)  2 

English  1   3  English  2   3 

Mil.  Tr'g.  or  Phy.  Ed   Mil.  Tr'g.  or  Phy.  Ed  

Total  10  Total  10 

Sophomore  Year 

Music  3  (Counterpoint)   2  Music   4   (Counterpoint)   2 

German    1   5  German  2   S 

Music  11  (Ear  Training)  1  Music  12  (Ear  Training)  1 

Mil.  Tr'g.  or  Phy.  Ed   Mil.  Tr'g.  or  Phy.  Ed  


Total  8 


Total  8 
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Junior  Year 

Course                                    Honrs  Course  Honrs 

Music  100  (Canon)   2  Music  101    (Fugue),  or 

Music  7  (Musical  Forms)   2  Music  104  (Musical  Analysis)  2 

Music  110  (Mus.  Pedagogy)  2  Music   114   (The   Theory  of 

Italian  1   5  Teaching  the  Art  of  Singing)  _2 

Philosophy  109  (Applied  Esthetics)2  Italian    2   5 

Total  13  Total  9 

Senior  Year 

Course                                      Hours  Course  Hours 

Music   102   (Instrumentation)  2  Music  103   (Instrumentation)  4 

Music  115   (The  Practice  of  French  2   5 

Teaching  the  Art  of  Singing)  2  — 

French   1   5  ,                     Total  9 

Total  9 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  LEADING  TO  BACHELOR  OF 
MUSIC  DEGREE  IN  VIOLIN  OR  VIOLONCELLO 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  in  Violin 
or  in  Violoncello  must  complete  Groups  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  in 
violin  or  in  violoncello,  in  addition  to  the  courses  in  the  fol- 
lowing outline: 

First  Semester  Freshman  Year        Second  Semester 


Course  Hours 

Music  1   (Harmony)   5 

Music  5  (Hist,  of  Music)   2 

English   1   3 

Mil.  Tr'g.  or  Phys.  Ed,  

Total  10 


Course  Hours 

Music  2   (Harmony)   5 

Music   6    (Hist,   of   Music)  2 

P'-nglish  2   3 

Mil.  Tr'g.  or  Phy.  Ed  

Total  10 


Course  Hours 

Music  3  (Counterpoint)   2 

German  1,  or  French  1   5 

Music  11  (Ear  Training)   1 

Mil.  Tr'g.  or  Phy.  Ed  


Sophomore  Year 

Course  Hours 

Music   4   (Counterpoint)   2 

German  2,  or  French  2  5 

Music  12  (Ear  Training)  1 

Mil.  Tr'g.  or  Phy.  Ed  


Total  8 

Junior 

Hours 


Year 


Cou  rse 

Music  100  (Canon)   2 

Music  7  (Musical  Forms)   2 

Music  110  CMus.  Pedagogy)  2 

Philosophy  109  (Applied  Esthetics) 2 

Total  8 


Total 


Hours 


Course 
Music   101    (Fugue),  or 

Music  104  (Musical  Analysis)  2 

Music   116   (The  Theory  of 

Teaching  Violin)   2 

Elective   2 


Total  6' 


Senior  Year 


Course  Hours 

Music    102    (Instrumentation)  2 

Music  117  (Practice  of 

Teaching  Violin)  2 

Elective   2 

Total  6 


Course  Hours 

Music  103  (Instrumentation)  4 

Music  118  (Practice  of  Teach- 
ing  Violin)   2 

Total  6 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


Credit  will  be  given  in  ^he  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  not  more  than  thirty  hours  in  the  history  and  theory  of 
music,  the  history  and  theory  of  art  and  applied  art  with  not 
more  than  fourteen  hours  in  art  in  addition  to  Art  1  and  2. 

Courses  marked  "a"  are  first  semester  courses;  those  mark- 
ed "b"  are  second  semester  courses;  courses  with  no  letter 
attached  are  given  both  semesters. 

Courses  preceded  by  one  asterisk  (*)  are  given  in  even- 
numbered  alternate  years,  c.  g.,  1919-20;  those  preceded  by 
two  asterisks  (**)  are  given  in  odd-numbered  alternate  years, 
e.  g.,  1920-21. 

Students  may  take  six  hours'  studio  work  for  two  hours' 
credit  in  the  following  courses  Art  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7;  8,  53, 
44,  48,  49,  62. 

ART 

Associate  Professor  Jacobson  Miss  Peterson,  Miss  Mahier 

Acad h: MIC  Art 
Associate  Professor  Jacobson,  Miss  Mahier 

Art  la.  Drawing  from  the  Antique:  Freehand  drawing 
from  casts  and  the  antique  in  charcoal.  Training  in  the  con- 
struction of  form  in  a  simple  and  correct  manner.  The  stu- 
dent IS  taught  to  perceive  planes  and  values,  light  and  shade, 
and  to  economize  time  and  effort  in  producing  effect.  A 
foundation  is  la.d  for  further  training  in  more  advanced  work 
in  drawing,  painting,  design,  modeling,  and  the  industrial  arts. 
Fifteen  hours  studio  work  a  7/eek.  5  hours. 

Art  2b.  Still  Life  Painting:  Drawing  in  charcoal  and 
painting  in  oil  from  still  life.  The  study  of  color  begins 
in  these  classes;  first  through  the  painting  of  simple  masses  of 
form,  such  as  are  found  in  vases,  fruits,  and  vegetables;  later 
more  difficult  combinations  with  reflected  lights  and  values, 
such  as  are  found  in  metal  or  other  material.  Special  at- 
tention to  form,  color,  value,  and  texture.      Study  of  drapery. 
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Prepares     the    student   for   portrait   and    landscape  painting. 


Art  3a.  Portrait  and  Figure  Drawing:  Drawing  in  char- 
coal and  other  mediums  from  the  cast  alternating  with  drawing 
from  the  head  of  living  model.  Sketching  of  costumed  fig- 
ure in  black  and  white  or  in  simple  color.  The  aim  of  this 
class  -s  to  enable  the  student  to  grasp  the  essential  character 
of  the  model.  Firm  construction  in  drawing  is  insisted  on. 
Fifte  ^n  hours  studio  work.      Deposit  required.  5  hours. 

Art  4b.  Portrait  and  Figure  Drawing:  Continuation  of 
Art  3  throughout  the  second  semester  alternating  Avith  advanced 
still  iife  painting  in  color.     Depo^fit  required.  5  hours. 

Art  5a.  Life  Drawing:  Drawing  from  full  length  figure, 
cast, and  1  ving  model.  Sketching  the  figure  in  action.  Facil- 
ity in  construction,  correctness  of  proportion  and  values,  and 
.observation  of  character  are  the  essentials  worked  out  in  the 
study  of  the  fi.gure.     Deposit  required.  5  hours. 

Art  6b.  Portrait  Painting:  Portra't  painting  in  cok^r. 
The  character,  pose,  and  expression  of  the  model  is  the  spec- 
ial study  in  these  classes.  The  development  of  the  back- 
ground and  atmospheric  relief  are  called  for.  Elements  of 
composition.     Deposit  required.  3  hours. 

Art  7a.  Figure  and  Landscape  Painting:  Painting  in  oil 
from  head  and  full  length  figure  with  special  attention  to 
composition  and  pictorial  design.  Landscape  painting  in  the 
open  when  weather  permits.  In  this  work  nature  is  the 
model.  The  powers  of  observation  are  strengthened.  Color 
in  nature  is  studied,  also  the  effect  of  atmosphere  on  color. 
Judgment  in  selective  composition  is  developed.  Deposit  re- 
qu'red  3  hours. 

Art  8b.  Figure  and  Landscape  Painting:  Continuation  of 
Art  7.  Preparation  of  individual  art  exhibition.  Depos't  re- 
quired. 3  hours. 

Art  9a.  Perspective:  The  laws  of  perspective  and  their 
application  to  pictorial  purposes.  2  hours. 


Art  41a.  Water  Color  Painting:  Practice  in  painting  in 
water  color  from  still  life  and  vegetable  forms.  Rendering 


Art  43a.  Design  and  Composition:  A  study  of  the 
elementary  fiuulamental  principles  of  constructive,  decorative, 


Fifteen  hours  studio  work. 


5  hours. 


Art  Education 
Miss  Mahier 


of  architecture  and  landscape. 


2  hours. 
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and  pictorial  art.  The  application  of  the  problems  to  the 
original  studies  in  space  and  light  and  dark  composition  show- 
ing proper  construction  and  growth,  distribution  of  light  and 
dark,  and  harmonious  schemes  of  color.      Deposit  required. 

(  5  hours. 

Art  44b.  Design  and  Composition:  The  principles  of  Art 
43  are  adapted  in  making  pattern  decoration  for  stenciling  and 
wood  block  printing  and  to  objects  of  utility  in  the  round. 
The  study  of  the  relation  of  design  to  the  use  of  the  object,  the 
adaptation  of  suitable  ornamentation  and  beauty  of  line  and  color 
in  the  motives  used.  Problems  in  lettering.  Prerequisite, 
Art  43.      Deposit  required.  5  hours. 

Art  47b.  Stenciling  and  Wood  Block  Printing:  The  prin- 
ciples of  design  and  composition  (Art  43  and  44)  are  applied  to 
surface  decoration,  stenciling,  and  wood  block  printing  on  tex- 
t  les,  paper,  and  leather.     Prerequisite,  Art  44.  2  hours. 

Art  48a.  Applied  Design:  A  study  in  elementary  man- 
ual training,  consisting  of  work  in  wood,  weaving,  basketry, 
embroidery,  jewelry,  brass  work,  and  book  making.  A  study 
of  materials  and  processes  as  well  as  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  design.      Prerequisite,  Art  44.      Deposit  required. 

5  hours. 

Art  49b.  Applied  Design:  A  continuation  of  Art  48.  The 
principles  of  design  are  applied  by  the  students  to  making 
and  decorating  of  objects  in  leather,  pottery,  wood,  and  metal. 
Relation  of  design  to  the  construction  and  use  of  the  objects; 
the  application  of  suitable  ornamentation;  and  beauty  of  form, 
line,  and  color.  Prerequisites,  Art  44  and  48.  Deposit  re- 
quired. 5  hours. 

Art  51a.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Art:  A  study 
of  art  expression  from  the  standpoint  of  general  education 
and  the  needs  of  the  child  in  his  school  development  through 
the  various  grades  in  the  elementary  school.  The  problems 
are  worked  out  with  particular  reference  to  the  child's  environ- 
ment, his  occupation  in  the  home  and  school,  special  daj^s 
and  seasons,  and  to  nature  study.  2  hours. 

Art  52b.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Art:  A  study 
of  the  principles  of  teaching  and  the  value  of  art  in  general 
education.  The  aim  is  to  present  practical  problems  in  draw- 
ing, design,  and  composition  and  construction  work  that  may 
be  carried  out  in  school  rooms  with  simple  equipment  and  with 
materials  that  are  easily  procured.  Prerequisite,  Art  51.  2  hours. 

Art  60.    Art  Composition:     A  subject  is  given  and  students 
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are  asked  to  embody  their  idea  concerning  it  in  sketches 
which  express  the  laws  of  balance,  harmony  and  arrangement. 
Beauty  of  line  and  color  in  the  motives  used  are  important 
factors.  5  hours. 

Art  62a.  Commercial  Illustration:^  Instruction  is  given 
in  illustrating,  designing,  and  lettering  of  book  covers,  title 
pages,  posters,  and  advertising  for  various  commercial  pur- 
poses. Poster  designing  and  decorative  illustration  as  a  spec- 
ial study.  Prerequisites,  Art  1,  3,  43,  and  44.  Deposit  re- 
quired. 4  hours. 

History  of  Art 
Associate  Professor  Jacobson 

Art  11a.  The  History  of  Painting:  Illustrated  lectures 
showing  the  development  of  painting  and  its  highest  expression 
in  all  ages.  The  first  semester  covers  the  period  to  the 
end  of  the  Renaissance.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  pri- 
marily the  development  of  art  appreciation.  Text  and  a  set 
of  prints  required  of  students.  3  hours. 

Art  12b.  The  History  of  Painting:  Illustrated  lectures 
on  the  history  of  painting  continued.  The  second  semester 
covers  the  period  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  time. 
A  spec'al  study  of  modern  painting.  Art  appreciation.  Text 
and  a  set  of  prints  required  of  students.  3  hours. 

Art  13a.  The  History  of  Sculpture:  Illustrated  lectures 
on  the  history  of  sculpture  from  ancient  times  to  the  present. 
Study  of  public  monuments.  Art  appreciation.  Text  and  a 
set  of  prints  required  of  students.  2  hours. 

Art  14b.  The  History  of  Sculpture:  Illustrated  lectures 
on  the  history  and  development  of  architecture  from  ancient 
t  mes  to  the  present.  A  study  of  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Greek, 
Roman,  Early  Christian,  iMohammedan,  Oriental,  Romanesque, 
Gothic,  Renaissance,  and  modern  styles  of  architecture.  Text 
and  a  set  of  prints  required  of  students.  3  hourj^. 

Domestic  Art 
Miss  Peterson 

For  Undergraduates 
Art  21.    Theory  of  Design  and  Color:    A  study  of  line, 
spaces,   light-and-dark,   proportion,   and  color,   and   the  prin- 
ciples und<"rlying  the  pleasing  arrangement  of  these  elements 
with  reference  to  decorative  art.  2  hours. 
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Art  22.  Textiles:  A  study  of  the  different  materials  used 
in  costume  and  in  home  decoration  to  determine  the  important 
utilitarian  and  artistic  qualities  that  affect  the  particular  use 
of  each.  This  course  also  includes  a  brief  study  of  the  man- 
ufacture and  identification  of  the  different  materials.     2  hours. 

Art  23a.  Home  Architecture:  The  evolution  of  the  house; 
homes  of  primitive  people;  situation,  surroundings,  and  con- 
struction of  the  house;  skeleton  plans;  general  study  of  the 
home  from  the  artistic  point  of  view       Prerequisite,  Art  21. 

2  hours. 

Art  25a.  Costume  Design:  This  course  considers  cos- 
tume design  from  the  standpoint  of  the  controlling  factors; 
principles  of  design  and  color,  personality  of  the  individual, 
purpose,  and  materials.  Prerequisite,  Art  21.  Art  22  recom- 
mended. 2  hours. 

Art  26b.  Costume  Design:  Continuation  of  Art  25,  as 
appl'ed  particularly  to  millinery,  children's  clothes,  and  under- 
wear.    Prerequisite,  Art  25.  2  hours. 

Art  27a.  Home  Decoration:  Application  of  esthetic  prin- 
ciples to  home  decoration;  special  consideration  of  v^alls,  floors; 
windows,  and  furniture.  Prerequisite,  Art  21.  Art  23  re- 
commended. 2  hours. 

Art  28b.  Home  Decoration:  Furnishing  of  different  types 
of  houses  and  rooms  on  budgets;  assembling  of  harmonious 
materials,  historic  styles  adapted  to  modern  use.  Prerequi- 
site, Art  27.  2  hours. 


BOTANY 
Professor  Van  Vleet 

Botany  7b.  Household  Botany:  The  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  plant  growth  and  habits,  considered  with  reference  to 
their  application  to  plants  in  their  relation  to  the  home.  The 
course  will  include  a  brief  review  of  vegetable  foods  and  fibers. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  description,  classification, 
propagation  and  culture  of  ornamental  plants,  and  to  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  ornamental  planting.  No  prerequisite  in 
botany  required.     Fee,  $1.00.     Professor  Van  Vleet.     2  hours. 

Botany  8a.  Landscape  Gardening:  This  course  deals  with 
landscape  principles  as  they  apply  especially  to  civic  improve- 
ment. A  study  will  be  made  of  plants  for  street  planting,  and 
the  ornamentation  of  school  grounds,  city  parks,  and  home 
grounds.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  varieties  of  trees. 
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shrubs,  and  other  perennials  suitable  for  such  planting.  Should 
be  preceded  by  Botany  7,  or  a  course  in  general  botany.  Fee, 
$1.00.    Professor  Van  Vleet.  2  hours. 

CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY 
Professor  Paxton 
Classical  Archaeology  la.   The  Private  Life  of  the  Greeks: 

Informal  lectures  and  study  of  text-book  on  such  topics  as 
the  family  and  clan,  the  name,  marriage  ceremonies,  religion, 
childhood  education,  slavery,  classes  in  society,  food,  theatrical 
and  other  rmusements.  The  course  will  be  illustrated  by  num- 
erous photographs.    No  knowledge  of  Greek  necessary. 

2  hours. 

Classical  Archaeology  2b.    The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans: 

This  course  is  similar  to  Classical  Archaeology  1.  The  two 
courses  are  intended  to  be  supplementary,  but  each  is  com- 
plete in  itself.     No  knowledge  of  Latin  necessary.         2  hours. 

Classical  Archaeology  3a.  Mythology  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans:  Fairbank's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome  will  be 
used  as  nucleus.    Required  readings.  3  hours. 

Classical  Archaeology  4b.  Greek  Sculpture:  A  course  in 
the  history,  principals,  and  development  of  Greek  sculpture. 
Tarbell's  History  of  Greek  Art  must  be  in  the  hand  of  each 
member  of  the  class.      Required  readings.  3  hours. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 
Associate  Professor  Gwinn,  Assistant  Professor  Hopkins, 
Mrs.  Minton 

Domestic  Science  5a.  Food  Products:  Study  of  source, 
manufacture,  composition,  adulteration,  and  preservation  of 
food-stuffs.  Prerequisite  to  Domestic  Science  1,  but  may  be 
taken  at  the  same  time  with  that  course.  2  hours. 

Domestic  Science  6.  Foods:  General  study  of  compo- 
sition, selection  and  preparation  of  foods.  This  course  and 
Domestic  Science  7  are  intended  for  students  who  desire  a 
general  knowledege  of  foods  and  nutrition, '  and  is  not  open 
to  students  who  have  admission  credit  in  domestic  science  or 
credit  for  Domestic  Science  1,  2,  3,  or  4.  Students  who  take 
Domestic  Science  1  or  2  after  Domestic  Science  6  will  receive 
only  half  credit.     Deposit  required.  3  hours. 

Domestic  Science  14a.  Home  Administration:  Organiza- 
tion of  the  household;  source  and  division  oi  income;  social 
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and  industrial  conditions  affecting  the  income;  household  ac- 
counts; general  principles  of  buying;  division  of  labor  and 
responsibility  in  the  home.  3  hours. 

Domestic  Science  23.  Advanced  Textiles:  This  course 
includes  a  review  of  the  identification  of  fabrics,  chemical 
testing  of  fabrics,  simple  dying,  stain  removal,  study  of  re- 
agents used  in  cleaning  fabrics.  Prerequisites,  Art  22  and 
Chemistry  2.      Fee,  $2.00.  •  2  hours. 

Ir  EDUCATION 
[  Professor  Phelan,  Professor  Schmidt,  Assistant  Professor 
L      Ferriss,  Assistant  Professor  Pierce,  Miss  Coppedge 
P    Education  2b.     Educational  Psychology:     A  study  of  the 
elements  and  principles  of  the  learning  process;  the  fundament- 
al instincts  and  capacities;  the  organization  of  experience  as 
habit,  perception,  imagination,  memory,  correlation  of  studies, 
transfer  of  training,  attention  and  interest,  reasoning,  emo- 
tions, motor  expression,  and  motor  training      Colvin's  Learn- 
ing Process.      Professor  Phelan,  Assistant  Professor  Cunning- 
ham. 3  hours. 

Education  101b.  Principles  of  Education:  An  intro- 
ductory course  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  gen- 
eral problems  of  education.  The  aims,  ideals,  and  basis 
of  effective  teaching  will  be  examined  in  the  light  of  biology, 
psychology,  and  sociology.  The  school  will  be  studied  as 
a  social  institution,  with  special  regard  to  the  ethics  of  demo- 
cracy, and  the  institutions  that  educate.  Thorndike's  Edu- 
cation.     Assistant  Professor  Ferriss.  3  hours. 

Education  106a.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary 
Schools:  For  elementary  teachers,  principles,  and  supervisors. 
Fundamental  principles  of  teaching,  supervision,  and  classroom 
management.  The  modern  view  point  in  elementary  education, 
together  with  some  of  the  factors  determining  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  subject-matter  as  related  to  social  conditions  and 
social  needs;  methods  of  securing  interest,  realness,  individual 
attention;  elements  of  skill  in  drill,  development,  appreciation; 
methods  of  teaching  children  how  to  study;  and  methods  and 
materials  appropriate  for  the  teaching  of  reading,  language, 
irithmetic,  geography,  and  other  subjects.  Assistant  Profes- 
jr  Pierce.  3  hours. 

Education  108b.  Secondary  School  Methods:  The  prob- 
lems of  high  school  instruction  and  classroom  management. 
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A  thorough  study  of  the  various  methods  used  in  high  school 
teaching.  Students  are  required  to  study  these  methods  with 
regard  to  their  values  in  special  subjects.  The  work  is  para- 
lelled  by  observation  of  actual  teaching  in  high  schools.  Assis- 
tant Professor  Ferriss.  3  hours. 

Education  115a.  Vocational  Education:  This  course  deals 
with  the  leading  types  of  vocational  education  as  found  in 
Europe  and  America.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  agricul- 
tural, commercial,  and  industrial  education,  and  to  continuation 
schools  and  courses.  A  study  is  made  of  American  conditions, 
legislation,  typical  state  and  city  systems,  and  characteristic 
institutions.     Professor  Phelan.  3  hours. 

Education  117b.  School  Hygiene:  The  work  of  this  course 
considers  the  physical  welfare  of  the  child  in  its  relation  to  its 
moral  and  intellectual  development.  A  study  of  school  legisla- 
tion relative  to  school  hygiene,  heatmg,  lighting,  and  ventila- 
ting of  schoolrooms,  physical  exercise,  medical  inspection,  na- 
ture of  communicable  diseases,  detection  and  treatment  of  the 
defects  of  the  senses,  laws  of  fatigue,  hygienic  programs,  etc. 
Assistant  Professor  Pierce.  2  hours. 

Education  121a.  Principles  of  Method:  This  course  deals 
with  the  underlying  principles  of  instruction,  supervision,  and 
class-room  management.  These  are  developed  in  the  light  of 
modern  psychology,  educational  psychology,  and  educational 
sociology.      Assistant  Professor  Ferriss.  3  hours. 

Education  122b.  State  and  County  Educational  Administra- 
tion: Legal  organization,  administration,  and  supervision  of 
state,  county,  township,  and  district  school  systems.  Special 
attention  given  to  recent  developments  in  state  and  county  ad- 
ministration.    Assistant   Professor   Ferriss.  2  hours. 

Education  124b.  Education  Through  Play:  Educational 
principles  underlying  the  play  movement.  This  aims  to  give 
superintendents,  principals,  and  teachtrs  the  correct  concep- 
tion of  play  in  the  school,  and  practical  knowledge  of  effective 
school  games.  Text,  Curtis's  Education.  Through  Play.  As- 
sistant Professor  Pierce.  2  hours. 

Education  129a.  Practice  Teaching:  juniors  and  seniors 
who  have  met  certain  specific  requirements  may  teach  in  the 
University  High  School  under  the  supervision  of  the  depart- 
ment and  special  supervisors.  There  are  weekly  teachers* 
meetings  and  individual  conferences.  Practice  teaching  is  re- 
quired of  all  candidates  for  the  life  diploma.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Ferriss,  Assistant  Professor  Pierce.  3  hours. 
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Education  130b.  Practice  Teaching:  A  continuation  of 
ducation  129.  Assistant  Professor  Ferriss,  Assistant  Pro- 
ssor  Pierce.  3  hours. 

Education  181a.  Rural  Agriculture?:  For  teachers  in  rural 
and  village  schools.  Topics:  soils  and  their  characteristics; 
principles  of  cultivation  and  conservation  of  soil  moisture; 
plants  and  their  requirements;  rotation  of  crops:  importance  of 
seed  selection  in  crop  production;  testing  of  seeds  for  vitality; 
farm  tools  and  machines;  knot  tying;  home  conveniences;  can- 
ning, soc'al  and  community  work;  county  agents;  boys'  and  girls' 
club  work.  Not  open  to  students  ha\:ng  credit  in  Education 
81,  or  82,  or  182.    Associate  Professor  Bridges.         4  hours. 

Education  188a.  The  Pedagogy  of  Agricultural  Nature 
Study:  A  consideration  of  nature  study  as  a  subject  for  study; 
methods  of  teaching  it.  A  study  of  .common  plants  and  in- 
sects, as  to  methods  of  mounting,  field  trips.  Each  student 
will  be  required  to  gather  and  prepr'.re  material  for  school- 
room use.    Associate  Professor  Bridges. 

ENGLISH 

Professor    Brewer,    Professor    Hadsell,    Assistant  Professor 
Ramey,  Assistant  Professor  Morgan,  Assistant 
Professor  Salyer 

English  1.  First  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Lec- 
tures on  the  whole  composition,  paragraph,  and  sentence. 
Frequent  themes.  This  is  the  basis  of  all  later  work  in  com- 
position and  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  will  work 
done  elsewhere  be  substituted  for  it.  Several  sections  each 
semester.    Professor  Hadsell  in  charge.  3  hour?. 

English  2.  First  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Long 
and  short  themes  at  stated  intervals.  A  study  of  selected  ex- 
amples of  nineteenth  century  prose.  Lectures  on  the  use 
of  words.  English  2  is  a  continuation  of  and  presupposes 
English  1.  Several  sections  each  semester.  Professor  Hadsell 
in  charge.  3  hours. 

English  100a.  Anglo-Saxon:  An  introduction  to  early 
English  prose  and  poetry.  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader. 
Prerequisites,  English  J,  2,  3,  and  4.      Professor  Brewer, 

3  hours. 

English  101b.  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry:  Beowulf.  The  poem 
will  be  studied  as  a  text,  as  a  work  of  literature,  and  as  a  his- 
torical document.  Prerequisite,  EngHsh  100,  or  an  equivalent. 
Professor  Brewer.  3  hours. 
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English  106a.  Shakespeare:  The  eirly  comedies,  the 
chronicle  plays,  the  later  comedies,  the  tragedies  and  the  ro- 
mances are  studied  in  succession.  tour  plays  are  studied  in 
class  and  eight  or  more,  together  with  the  life  of  Shakespeare, 
are  assigned  for  library  reading.  Prerequisites,  English  1,  2, 
3,  and  4,  or  the  equivalent.    Professor  Brewer.  3  hours'. 

English  107b.  Shakespeare:  Li  this  course  a  thorough 
study  of  several  plays  not  studied  in  English  106  is  made.  This 
is  a  continuation  of  English  106,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  an 
independent  course.  Prerequisites,  English  1,  2,  3,  and  4, 
or  the  equivalent.     Professor  Brewer.  3  hours. 

English  108a.  The  Drama:  A  study  of  the  rise  and  de- 
velopment of  the  drama  from  the  earliest  miracle  plays  to 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Prerequisites,  English  3 
and  4,  and  one  other  semester  of  elecive  English,  preferably 
English  106.      Assistant  Professor  Ramey.  3  hours. 

English  109b.  The  Drama:  This  r's  a  continuation  of  Eng- 
lish 108,  but  with  the  permission  of  the  department  it  may  be 
taken  as  an  independent  course.  A  study  of  the  progress  of 
the  drama  to  the  closing  of  the  theaters  in  1642.  Prerequi- 
sites, English  3  and  4,  and  either  108,  or  106,  or  107.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Ramey.  3  hours. 

English  11  la.  Early  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry:  In  this 
course  a  study  is  made  of  the  romantic  poets  from  Wordsworth 
to  Keats.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  romantic  move- 
ment in  English  poetry.  Prerequ. sites,  English  3  and  4.  Pro- 
fessor Hadsell.  3  hours. 

English  112b.  Tennyson  and  Browning*  A  study  of  the 
poetry  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Ainold  and  of  the  period 
in  which  these  three  poets  were  the  dominant  figures.  Prere- 
quisites^ English  3  and  4.    Professor  Hadsell.  3  hours. 

English  116b.  The  Modern  Drama:  A  study  of  the  prin- 
cipal English  and  European  dramatists  of  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Pre- 
requisites, English  3  and  4.      Assistant  Professor  Morgan. 

2  hours. 

FRENCH 

See  Department  of  Modern  Languages. 

HISTORY 
Professor  Buchanan,  Professor  Gittinger 
History  59a.      History  of  Greece:      Tf.e  oriental  nations 

and    Greece    through    the    Pers  an    invasions.     The  develop- 
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ment  and  spread  of  Greek  civilization  to  the  Roman  conquest. 
Professor  Gittinger.  3  hours. 

History  60b.  History  of  Rome:  The  growth  of  Roman 
power  over  the  Mediterranean  world  and  ~he  foundation  of 
the  Empire.  The  first  four  centuries  of  ^he  Christian  era. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  causes  of  the  decay 
of  ancient  civilization.     Professor  Gittinger.  3  hours. 


MECHANICAL  DRAWING 
Professor  Felgar,  Mr.  Logan 
Mechanical  Drawing  la.  Technical  Drawing:  Free-hand 
lettering,  standard  forms  for  titles  and  choice  of  alphabets. 
Elementary  mechanical  drawing  through  the  last  ten  weeks. 
Graphic  solution  of  conic  sections  and  other  plane  curves. 
Mr.  Logan.  2  hours. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES 
Professor  House,  Associate  Professor  Gimeno 
FRENCH 

French  1.  Beginning  French:  Essentials  of  grammar,  prac- 
tice in  colloquial  French,  prose  composition,  reading  of  easy 
texts.  Eraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar,  Guerber's  Contes 
et  Legendes.    Several  sections  each  semester.  5  hours. 

French  2.  Intermediate  French:  Systematic  study  of 
grammar,  French  conversation,  sight  reading.  Williamson  and 
Papot,  "Easy  French  Stories."    Prerequisite,  French  1.    5  hours. 


GERMAN 

German  1.  Beginning  German:  Daily  exercise  in  pro- 
nuciation;  memorizing  of  easy  phrases;  study  of  the  inflection 
of  the  important  parts  of  speech,  and  of  the  elements  of 
syntax;  writing  translations  of  English  into  German,  and  para- 
phrasing of  German  sentences.  5  hours. 

German  2.  Beginning  German:  Continuation  of  German 
1.  5  hours. 


ITALIAN 

Italian  la.     Elementary  Italian:  Grammar,  composition, 

and  reading  of  modern  authors.  5  hours. 

Italian  2b.  Intermediate  Italian:  Continuation  of  Ital- 
ian 1.  5  hours. 
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THEORY  AND  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 
Professor  Holmberg,  Professor  Dungan,  Professor  Giard,  As- 
sociate Professor  Salter,  Associate  Professor  Schmidt,  As- 
sociate  Professor   Carpenter,   Assistant  Professor 
Kuschan,  Assistant  Professor  Lehrer,  Assistant 
Professor  Eldredge 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

Music  la.  Harmony:  A  study  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  music,  beginning  with  the  origin  and  development 
of  scales  and  intervals.  Practical  work  in  connecting  simple 
chords,  chords  of  the  seventh,  augmened  triads,  augmented 
sixths,  and  cadences.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  simple 
harmonic  phrasing  and  ear  train'ng.  Harmony  by  Chadwick, 
Prout,  and  Richter.  5  hours. 

Music  2b.  Harmony:  A  continuation  of  Music  1.  A 
study  of  modulations,  suspensions,  anticipations,  appogiaturas, 
passing  notes,  organ  point,  choral  writing,  and  accompani- 
ment. Most  of  the  work  in  this  course  will  consist  of  ori- 
ginal exercises.  Texts  for  reference.  Harmony  by  Jadassohn, 
Richter,  and  Chadwick.  5  hours. 

Music  3a.  Counterpoint:  The  principles  of  harmony  are 
applied  to  melodious  treatment  of  several  parts  in  combina- 
tion. Chorals  and  melodies  are  harmonized  with  free  use 
of  passing  notes,  etc.,  with  and  without  cantus  firmus.  Original 
work  in  free  composition  in  the  smaller  forms.  Prerequisite, 
Music  1.  2  hours. 

Music  4b.  Counterpoint:  A  continuation  of  Music  3. 
special  study  in  free  and  double  counterpoint,  imitative  coun- 
terpoint, and  inventions.  Vocal  counterpoint  and  choral 
works.  Original  exercises  in  composition.  Prerequisites, 
Music  1,  2,  and  3.  2  hours. 

Music  5a.  History  of  Music:  This  course  embraces  a 
systematic  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  music  of  the 
ancient  oriental  nations,  the  music  of  the  early  Christian  age, 
the  beginning  of  polyphony,  and  the  musical  sovereignty  of 
the  Netherlands.  This  is  a  literary  course  and  does  not  re- 
quire any  special  musical  training.     Text  and  readings.  2  hours. 

Music  6b.  History  of  Music:  This  course  consists  of  a 
study  of  the  music  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  historical 
development  of  secular  and  sacred  music  of  the  classic,  ro- 
mantic, and  the  modern  schools.     Lectures  and  readings.  An 
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aeolian  orchestrelle  and  other  mechanical  devices  are  used  to 
illustrate  the  great  masterworks.  2  hours. 

Music  7a.  Musical  Forms:  A  study  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  various  musical  forms,  including  designs, 
the  phrase  and  section,  song  forms  of  one,  two,  and  three 
periods,  applied  song  forms,  the  old  dance  forms,  the  suite, 
the  sonata  form,  rondo  forms,  the  overture,  the  concerto, 
vocal  forms,  modern  dance  forms,  etc.  For  reference,  texts 
by  Prout,  Elson,  and  Pauer.      Prerequisite,  Music  1  and  2. 

2  hours. 

Music  8a.  Public  School  Music:  This  course  is  designed 
for  students  who  expect  to  combine  the  teaching  of  other 
branches  with  the  subject  of  musx  in  the  public  schools.  The 
work  consists  of  a  study  of  the  technical  points  to  be  presented 
ill  the  school  and  the  practice  of  songs  suitable  for  school  use. 
Open  to  all  students  of  the  university.  No  technical  knowledge 
required.     Twice  a  week.     Professor  Dungan.  1  hour. 

Music  9b.  Public  School  Music:  A  continuation  of  Mus- 
ic 8.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  art  of  conduct- 
ing classes  in  fourpart  singing,  and  no  one  will  receive  a  pass- 
ing grade  in  the  course  who  does  not  thoroughly  know  the 
words  and  music  of  the  most  prominent  national  songs  of  the 
United  States.  Prerequisite,  Music  8.  Twice  a  week.  Pro- 
fessor Dungan.  1  hour. 

Music  10a.  Appreciation  of  Music:  The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  give  students  of  the  university  who  have  no 
special  musical  training  suggestions  as  to  how  to  listen  to 
music.  Mechanical  devices  such  as  an  orchestrelle  and  a  vic- 
trola  will  be  used  to  illustrate  the  development  of  music  from 
earliest  times  up  to  the  present.  The  different  schools  of  the 
different  periods  will  be  studied  and  compared.  National  char- 
acteristics in  music  will  also  be  given  considerable  attention. 
Open  to  all  students  of  the  university.  Twice  a  week.  Pro- 
fessor Holmberg.  1  hour. 

Music  11a.  Ear  Training:  This  course  is  designed  to 
teach  the  student  to  see  and  hear  accurately  and  to  express 
accurately  what  he  sees  and  hears.  The  studies  will  be  analy- 
tical in  their  nature,  presenting  a  definite  tone  vocabulary  and 
developing  a  feeling  of  tonality  and  rhythm.      Twice  a  week. 

(Professor  Holmberg.  1  hour. 

i  Music  12b.  Ear  Training:  A  practical  application  of  the 
princ'ples  embodied  in  Music  11,  using  for  material  songs,  part 
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songs,  and  chorals;  also  choruses  from  oratorios  and  operas. 
Twice  a  week.     Professor  Holmberg.  1  hour. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Music  100a.  Canon:  A  study  of  canon  in  two  or  more 
parts,  similar  and  contrary  motion.  Original  work  in  com- 
position in  the  larger  forms.  Prerequisites,  Music  1,  2,  3,  and 
4.  2  hours. 

Music  101b.  Fugue:  The  work  consists  of  the  analysis 
and  composition  of  fugues  in  two,  three,  and  four  parts.  Ad- 
vanced forms  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  will  be  composed 
by  the  students.     Professor  Holmberg.  2  hours. 

Music  102a.  Instrumentation:  This  course  embraces  lec- 
tures on  the  art  of  instrumentation  with  special  reference  to  the 
compass,  quality  of  tone,  balance,  and  contrast  of  the  various 
instruments.  Exercises  in  simple  orchestration.  Books  for 
reference  by  Berlioz,  Prout,  and  Gavaert.  Prerequisites,  Mus- 
ic 1,  2,  3,  4,  and  7.     Professor  Holmberg.  2  hours. 

Music  103b.  Instrumentation:  This  is  a  continuation  of 
Musi-c  102.  It  requires  practical  work  in  orchestration  in  the 
larger  musical  forms,  using  for  this  purpose  selections  from 
the  Avcrks  of  the  masters  and  original  compositions  of  the  stu- 
dents.     Prerequisite,  Music  102.  Professor  Holmberg.  4  hours. 

Music  104b.  Musical  Analysis:  This  course  is  offered 
to  those  who  desire  an  analytical  knowledge  of  musical  compo- 
sition from  an  intellectual  and  emotional  standpoint.  This 
course  may  be  subst'tuted  for  Music  101.  Prerequisites,  Music 
1,  2,  3,  and  7.  Four  times  a  week.  Professor  Holmberg.  2  hours. 

Music  105a.  Composition:  The  work  consists  principally 
of  original  compositions  and  analytical  studies  of  modern 
compositions.  Prerequisites,  Music  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  and  100.  Pro- 
fessor Giard.  4  hours. 

Music  106b.  Composition:  A  continuation  of  Music  105. 
Professor  Giard.  4  hours. 

Music  107a.  Advanced  History  of  Music:  A  study  of 
musical  development  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  weekly  re- 
ports on  current  musical  events.     Prerequisites,  Music  5  and  6. 

2  hours. 

Music  108b.  Advanced  History  of  Music:  A  continuation 
of  Mu.'^ic  107.      Prerequisite.  ATusic  107.  2  hours. 

Music  109b.  Advanced  Instrumentation:  Original  com- 
positions for  chorus,  orchestra,  etc.  Part  of  the  time  is  used 
for  analyzing  modern  orchestra]  scores.      Prerequisites,  Music 
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2  and  103.     Professor  Holmberg.  2  hours. 

Music  110a.     Musical  Pedagogy:     This  course  includes  a 
idy  of  some  of  the  principles  of  psychology  as  applied  to  the 
udy  of  music,  and  an  exposition  of  the  laws  of  teaching 
applied  to  all  branches  of  music  teaching.      Associate  Pro- 
"  sso^   Salter.  2  hours. 

Music  11  lb.     The  Theory  of  Piano  Teaching:     A  course 
I  ;signed  to  equip  the  prospective  piano  teacher.      It  includes: 
j  )  a  practical  study  of  hand  position,  relaxation,  and  muscular 
)ndidons;  the  various  technical  problems  in  the  trilf,  scale, 
,  lord,  appeggio,  and  octave;  the  pedals,  embellishments,  phras- 
i  g,  etc..  and  the  methods  of  presenting  these  subjects  to  the 
jpil;  (2)  a  detailed  study  of  teaching  material,  studies,  and 
eces  for  the  piano.       Prerequisite,   Music   110.  Associate 
rofessor  Salter.  2  hours. 

Music  112a.  The  Practice  of  Piano  Teaching:  Practical  ex- 
erience  in  teaching  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  piano 
:achers  is  given.     Prerequisites,  iMusic  110  and  111.     2  hours. 

Music  113b.  Practice  of  Piano  Teaching:  A  continuation 
f  iMusic  112.  2  hours. 

Music  114b.  The  Theory  of  Teaching  the  Art  of  Singing: 
'his  course  aims  to  help  the  students  of  singing,  and  ade- 
uately  to  prepare  them  for  the  teaching  profession.  Topics 
ike  the  following  will  be  dealt  with:  psychological  phases  of 
ir.ging,  breathing,  tone  placing,  the  psychological  relations  of 
he  various  phases  of  the  art  of  singing,  a  choice  of  teaching 
naterial  with  special  reference  to  the  various  voices  and  stages 
)f  development,  enunciation  and  syllabication  with  special  ref- 
:rence  to  program  building.  These  topics  are  presented  part- 
y  in  lectures.  Outside  reading  and  reports  are  also  re- 
luired  as  a  part  of  the  work.     Prerequisite,  iMusic  110.  2  hours. 

Music  115a.  The  Practice  of  Teaching  the  Art  of  Singing: 
The  work  in  this  course  consists  of  practical  experience  in 
:eaching  the  art  of  singing  under  the  supervision  of  one  of 
he  teachers  of  voice  culture.     Prerequisites,  iMusic  110  and  114. 

2  hours. 

Music  116b.  The  Theory  of  Violin  Teaching:  The  ob- 
iCtc  of  this  course  of  study  is  to  teach  prospective  teachers  now 
to  teach,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  give  the  stu- 
dent practical  exper  ence  in  the  best  methods  to  be  used  with 
a  variety  of  pupils.      Prerequirite,  Music  110.  2  hours. 

Music  117a.  The  Practice  of  Violiin  Teaching:  Practical 
exper  ence  in  teaching  violin  under  the  supervision  of  the  head 
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of  the  violin  department  is  given.  Prerequisites,  Music  IIC 
and  116.  2  hours 

Music  118b.  The  Practice  of  Violin  Teaching:  A  con- 
tinuation of  Music  117.  2  hours 

Education  139a.  Teacher's  Course  in  Music:  This  course 
is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  the 
special  work  of  supervisors  of  music  in  public  schools.  Il 
includes  the  following  subjects:  rote  songs  and  their  applica- 
tion tc  school  work;  elements  of  music  as  presented  in  the 
grades,  and  best  methods  of  reading;  study  of  the  child  voice: 
sight-singing  and  ear  training.  Prerequisites,  Music  8  and  9. 
Profesor  Dungan.  2  hours 

Education  140b.  Teachers  Course  in  Music:  Practice 
in  teaching;  elementary  harmony  and  musical  form  as  present- 
ed in  the  high  school;  the  problems  of  the  supervisor  and  how 
to  meet  them;  interpretation  of  songs;  art  of  conducting;  prac- 
tice in  conducting.  Prerequisite,  Education  139.  Professoi 
Dungan.  2  hours. 


PHILOSOPHY 
Professor  Holmberg,  Associate  Professor  Cunningham 
Philosophy  109b.      Applied  Esthetics:      The  work  in  the 
course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  materials  and  mediums  a- 
used  by  masters  in  art  expression,  including  architecture,  scu! 
pture,  painting,  literature,  dramatic  art,  dancing,  and  music 
The  aim  is  to  teach  the  student  to  recongnize  that  which 
beautiful  and  that  which  is  not.      Lectures  and  discussions  or 
suitable  illustrations.      Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Profes- 
sor Holmberg.  2  hours. 

» 

PSYCHOLOGY 
Professor  Phelan 
Psychology  la.     Elements  of  Psychology:     An  introduct-i 
ory  course  treating  the  following  topics:  sensation,  attention.j 
habits,  association  of  ideas,  perception,  memory,  imagination,! 
reasoning,  instinct,  feeling,  emoton,  volition,  and  personality. 
Pillsbury's  Essentials  of  Psychology.      Students  of  maturity, 
graduates  of  normal  schools  and  training  teacher  departments, 
and  those  having  experience  in  teaching,  should  take  Psych- 
ology 51  instead  of  Psychology  1.      Professor  Phelan,  Assist 
ant  Professor  Cunningham,  Assistant  Professor  Pierce.  3  hours. 
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PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
Mr.  Lee,  Miss  Anderson,  Miss  Barrett 

The  courses  in  public  speaking  are  designed  to  give  train- 
ig  along  two  general  lines;  first,  interpretative  reading  and 
ramatic  presentation;  and  the  second,  composition  and  delivery 
1  .f  public  addresses,  debating,  extemporaneous  speaking,  and 
•ratory. 

Those  desiring  to  prepare  for  platform  work  or  the  teach- 
ng  of  expression  should  take  courses  1,  2,  7,  8,  9,  10,  13,  and  14; 
hose  desiring  to  attain  ease  and  naturalness  in  public  address 
ind  a  knowledge  of  the  rhetoric  of  an  oration  should  elect 
;ourses  1,  2,  5,  6,  15,  16,  17,  18,  English  5,  and  Education  138. 

Private  lessons  in  expression  may  be  arranged  for  by  those 
vho  wish  to  do  more  extensive  work  than  is  possible  in  con- 
^  lection  with  class  recitation.      Such  a  course  may  be  taken 
:  hrough  a  period  of  three  or  four  years,  leading  up  to  the  pres- 
mtation  of  dramatic  readings,   lecture-recitals,  or  lectures. 

Students  taking  private  lessons  in  expression  should  also 
inroll  in  one  of  the  following  courses:  Public  Speaking  100, 
101,  102,  Education  138. 

Recitals  will  be  arranged  throughout  the  year,  which  will 
ififord  opportunity  for  students  to  appear  in  public  a  number  of 
j  times  during  each  semester. 

i  Public  Speaking  la.  General  Preparation-  Correct  breath- 
ng,  defined  pronunciation,  distinct  articulation.  The  principles 
Df  gesture,  pitch,  inflecton,  tone-color,  and  emphasis.      2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  2b.  General  Preparation:  A  continuation 
of  Public  Speaking  1      together  with  oratorical  delivery. 

2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  7a.  Dramatic  Reading.  A  study  in  the 
oral  interpretation  of  the  masterpieces  of  literature.  Material 
will  be  selected  which  will  serve  the  peculiar  needs  of  each 
individual,  and  also  serve  as  a  repertoire.  Prerequisite,  Public 
Speaking  1  and  2.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  8b.  Dramatic  Reading:  A  continuation  of 
Public  Speaking  7.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  9a.  Dramatic  Presentation:  The  study 
and  oral  interpretation  of  modern  dramas  and  of  Shakespearian 
drama.  Analysis  of  plot,  characters,  and  incidents.  Scenes 
from  plays  will  be  given  in  class,  leading  up  to  final  public 
presentation  of  an  entire  play.  Prerequisites,  Public  Speaking 
1  and  2.     iMiss  Barrett.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  10b.     Dramatic  Presentation:  A  continua- 
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tion  of  Public  Speaking  9.     Miss  Barrett.  2  hour 

English  5a.  Argumentation  and  Debating:  (See  Colleg 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.)  3  hour 

Public  Speaking  5a.  Advanced  Public  Speaking:  (See  Co 
lege  of  Arts  and  Sciences.)  2  hour 

Public  Speaking  6b.  Advanced  Public  Speaking:  (See  Co 
lege  of  Arts  and  Sciences.)  2  hour 

Public  Speaking  13a.  Vocal  Interpretation:  An  intensiV 
study  of  selections  from  Browning,  Tennyson.  Dickens,  etc.  iM- 
Lee.  2  hour 

Public  Speaking  14b.  Vocal  Interpretation:  A  continu.: 
tion  of  Public  Speaking  13,  together  with  a  study  of  some  ( 
the  masters  of  interpretation.    Mr.  Lee.  2  hour 

Public  Speaking  15a.  Debating:  (See  College  of  Arj 
and  Sciences.)  2  hour 

Public  Speaking  16b.  Debating:  (See  College  of  Ar- 
and  Sciences.)  2  hour 

Public  Speaking  17a.  Effective  Speaking:  See  Colleg 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.)  2  hour" 

Public  Speaking  18b.  Effective  Speaking:  (See  Collet 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.)  2  hour 

Public  Speaking  100a.  Interpretative  Forms:  The  stud 
of  literature  from  the  standpoint  of  its  dramatic  significance  i 
interpretation.  Certain  forms  of  literature,  by  their  nature,  d« 
mand  a  certain  manner  of  presentation.  This  course  aims  t 
discover  and  interpret  literature  in  the  light  of  these  demanc 
in  order  to  bring  out  the  author's  purpose.  Literature 
studied  and  interpretated  in  class,  illustrating  these  principle 

2  hour 

Public  Speaking  101a.  Theory  of  Expression:  This  cours 
takes  up  the  basic  principles  underlying  all  expression  in  ai 
and  eye.  It  leads  the  student  to  discover  the  principles  in  h: 
own  special  work  and  to  eliminate  in  action  and  voice  th{ 
which  disputes  or  interferes  with  these  principles.      2  hour 

Public  Speaking  102b.  Theory  of  Expression:  Continuj 
tion  of  Public  Speaking  101.  Special  attention  is  paid  t 
the  individual  problems  of  each  student.  2  hour 

Education  138b.  Teacher's  Course  in  Public  Speaking:  Iij 
vestigation  of  the  methods  of  teaching  public  speaking  in  th 
high  schools.  2  hour 
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APPLIED  COURSES  IN  EXPRESSION 
Miss  Anderson,  Miss  Barrett 

The  groups  are  so  arranged  that  the  average  student  can 
complete  the  work  in  one  group  each  year. 

Technical  Work  Required  for  the  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  Degree 
in  Expression 

Group  I 

Right  vocal  habits  established.  Fundamental  principles  of 
carriage,  attitude,  movement.  Office  in  expression  of  head, 
torso,  arms,  hands,  legs. 

Type  of  literature  studied  applying  these  principles: 

Browning  Herve  Riel 

Scott    Lochinvar 

Ruskin   .   Essay  on  Self-Reliance 

Lanier   Life  and  Song 

Emerson    Each  and  All 

Dickens   The  Fezziwig  Ball 

Dickens  The  Shipwreck 

In  addition,  each  student  will  have  the  privilege  of  reading 
n  public  four,  short  selections  chosen  by  him  under  the  super- 
/ision  of  the  instructor.  12  hours. 

Group  II 

Mind  activities  manifested  in  facial  expression.  Signifi- 
;ance  of  facial  zones.  Gesture  work  continued.  Simple  prob- 
ems  in  pantomine. 

Browning  Cavalier  Tunes 

Browning  "Day"  from  "Pippa  Passes" 

Oilman  A  Conservative 

Modern  Prose  Selections 

Four  selections  for  public  appearance  12  hours. 

Group  III 

Universal  laws  of  expression  applied  to  expressive  move- 
nents  of  the  body.      Significance  of  rhythm  in  movement, 
j^conomy  in  expression.      Suggestiveness.      Development  of 
omplex  situations  in  pantomine.      Principles  of  play  reading 
1  tudied  and  simple  scenes  taken  up. 

Tennyson    Lady  of  Shallott 

Tennyson   Guinevere 

Browning   My  Last  Duchess 

Modern  poems,  stories,  and  scenes  for  repertoire,  four  of 
hich  must  be  given  in  public.  12  hours. 
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Group  IV 

Review  of  the  fundamentals  of  body  and  vocal  technique. 
Complex  pantomine.  .    Complex  scenes  in  play  reading. 
The  Bible 

Scenes  from  "Twelfth  Night"  and  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew" 

Browning    Saul 

Dickens    Selected  Scenes 

Alfred  Noyes,  Rabindranath  Tagore,  Modern  Poetry 
Toward  the  close  of  the  senior  year  the  student  will  be 
required  to  give  an  hour'^  program,  including  a  one-act  play 
and  other  selections  of  interest.  12  hours. 
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APPLIED  MUSIC 

The  prescribed  technical  work  in  each  of  the  several  de- 
partments is  described  below.  The  groups  are  so  arranged  that 
the  average  student  can  complete  the  work  in  one  group  each 
year, 

PIANO 

Professor  Dungan,  Professor  Giard,  Associate  Professor  Salter, 
Mr.  Snell,  Miss  Staggs,  Mrs.  Loucks,  Miss  Brown 

Technical  Work  Required  in  Piano  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 

of  Music 

Group  I 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  twelve  must  have 
been  studied  and  four  of  the  twelve  must  have  been  perform- 
ed in  public. 
Mozart,  Sonata  C  major 
Gade,  Aquarelles  (3) 
Jenson,  The  Mill 
Scharwenka,  op.  62 
Hoffman,  Mood  Pictures 
Schumann,  op.  68  (5) 

Wilm,  At  the  Spinning  Wheel  16  hours. 

Group  II 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  twelve  must 
have  been  studied,  and  four  of  the  twelve  must  have  been  per- 
formed in  public. 
Haydn,  Sonata  E  flat 
Mozart,  Sonata  F  major 
Bach,  Two  Part  Inventions  (6) 
Mendelssohn,  Songs  Without  Words  (5) 
Lavallee,  Le  Papillon 
Litolfif,  Spinning  Song 
Raff,  Fabliau 

Rheinberger,  Ballade  A  minor 

St.  Heller,  op.  80,  No.  1,  2  16  hours. 

Group  III 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  twelve  must  have 
been  studied,  and  four  of  the  twelve  performed  in  public. 
Beethoven,  Sonata  op.  10,  No.  2 
Schubert,  Sonata  A  major 
Scarlatti,  Sonata  A  major 
Haessler,  Fugue  D  minor 
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Bach,  Prelude  and  Fugue,  No.  2 
Bach,  Partitas  (Allemande,  Courante) 
Schumann,  Papillons 
Liszt,  Consolations  (2) 
Grieg,  op.  19 
Moscheles,  Preludes  (8) 
Chopin,  Fantaisie  Impromptu 
'Chopin,  Nocturne  F  minor 

Chopin,  Waltz  C  sharp  16  hours. 

Group  IV 

Students  may  enter  Group  IV  by  examination  only. 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  a  program  last- 
ing at  least  one  hour  must  have  been  committed  to  memory, 
and  performed  in  public.      One-half  of  this  program  may  be 
selected  from  the  list  given  in  Group  III, 
Beethoven,  Concerto  G  major 
Beethoven,  Sonata  op.  26 
Beethoven,  Sonata  op.  28 
Bach,  Prelude  and  Fugue,  No.  19 
Bach,  Italian  Concerto 
Chopin,  Waltz  in  E  minor 
Chopin,  Nocturne     F  sharp 
Chopin,  Etude  E  major 
Chopin,  Polonaise  A  major 
Reinecke,  Ballade  A  flat 
Schumann,  op.  12,  Nos.  2,  3,  8,  12 
Mendelssohn,  Variation  Serieuses 
Raff,  Fairy  Tale 

Liszt,  Gnomenreigen.  16  hours. 

For  any  composition  listed  in  the  above  four  groups,  a 
composition  of  equal  merit  may  be  substituted. 

VOICE 

Associate  Professor  Schmidt,  Assistant  Professor  Bragg 
Technical  Work  Required  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 

in  Voice 

Group  I 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  twelve  must 
have  been  studied  and  four  of  these  must  have  been  sung  in 
public. 

Special  vocalizes  with  teacher 
Concone,  op.  9 
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The  Violet,  by  Mildenberg 

Roses,  by  Lynes 

Night  Time,  by  Van  de  Water 

Singing  in  God's  Acre,  by  Brackett 

Sweetheart,  by  Hawley 

Ave  Maria,  by  Raff 

Red,  Red  Rose,  by  Hast  ngs 

The  Old  and  the  Young  Marie,  by  Cowen 

Love's  Sorrow,  by  Shelly 

Jean,  by  Burleigh  16  hours. 

Group  II 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compostions,  twelve  must  have 
been  studied  and  four  of  these  must  have  been  sung  in  public. 
Special  exercises  in  phrasing  and  technique  by  teacher 
Marchesi,  op.  21,  Part  III 
The  Dream,  by  Rubinstein 
Polly  Willis,  by  Arne 

The  Lass  with  the  Delicate  Air,  by  Arne 

Oh!  Dry  Those  Tears,  by  Del  Reigo 

At  Parting,  by  Rogers 

Asthore,  by  Trotre 

Calm  as  the  Night,  by  Bohm 

Because  I  Love  You,  Dear,  by  Hawley 

The  Rosary,  by  Nevin 

Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,  by  B.  O.  Klein 
Over  the  Stars  There  Is  Rest,  by  Abt 

MyDreams,  by  Tosti  16  hours. 

Group  III 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  twelve  must  have 
been  studied  and  four  of  these  must  have  been  sung  in  public. 
Advanced  vocalizes  and  technique  by  teacher 
Marchesi,  op.  21,  Part  IV 
I'll  Sing  Thee  Songs  of  Araby,  by  Clay 
My  Heart  at  Thy  Sweet  Voice,  by  Saint  Saens 
Lullaby  (from  Jocelyn)  by  Godard 
Oh!  Vision  Entrancing,  by  Goring  Thomas 
I  Love  Thee,  by  Dudley  Buck 
Songs  My  Mother  Taught  Me,  by  Dvorak 
The  Message,  by  Blumenthal 
Danny  Deever,  by  Damrosch 
Queen  of  the  Earth,  by  Pinsuti 
Spring  Song,  by  Weil 
For  All  Eternity,  by  Mascheroni 
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Ave  JVIaria,  Gounod 

The  Nightingale  and  the  Rose,  by  Barnby 
Orpheus  with  his  Lute,  by  SulUvan 

Among  the  Lilies,  by  Dana  16  hours. 

Group  IV 

Students  may  enter  Group  IV  only  by  examination. 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  a  program  lasting 
at  least  one  hour  must  be  prepared,  committed  to  memory,  and 
sung  in  public.  One-half  of  this  program  may  be  selected 
from  the  list  given  in  Group  HI. 

Special  advanced  technique  and  tone  coloring  by  teacher 

Polonaise  (from  Mignon),  by  Thomas 

Cavatina  (from  Faust),  by  Gounod 

Bell  Song  (from  Lakme),  by  Delibes 

With  Verdure  Clad  (from  Creation),  by  Haydn 

Toreador  Song  (from  Carmen)^  by  Bizet 

Hear  Ye,  Israel  (from  Elijah),  by  Mendelssohn 

Oh!  Rest  in  the  Lord  (from  Elijah),  by  Mendelssohn 

Onaway,  Awake  Beloved!  (from  Hiawatha),  by  Coleridge  Taylo 

No  Torments  Now  (from  Le  Cid),  by  Massenet 

Waft  Her,  Angles  (from  Jephthah),  by  Handel 

Be  Thou  Faithful  Unto  Death  (from  St.  Paul),  by  Mendelssohn 

Celestial  Aida  (from  Aida),  by  Verdi 

Lend  Me  Your  Aid  (from  Queen  of  Sheba),  by  Gounod 

Lisa's  Dream  (from  Lohengrin),  by  Wagner 

It  Was  Not  so  to  Be  (from  The  Trompeter),  by  Nessler 

Sancta  Maria,  by  Faure  16  hours. 

For  any  composition  listed  in  the  above  four  groups,  a 
composition  of  equal  merit  may  be  substituted.  ^ 

VIOLIN 

Associate  Professor  Carpenter,  Assistant  Professor  Eldridge 

Technical  Work  Required  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 

in  Violin 

Group  I 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  twelve  must  have 
been  studied  and  four  of  these  must  have  been  performed  in 
public. 

R.  Kreutzer,  Forty  Studies 

H.  Schradiek,  School  of  Technics  (Section  1) 

Accolay,  Concerto 
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G.  R.  Combs,  Reverie 
Vieuxtemps,  Romanze 
Vieuxtemps,  Regrets 
Singelee,  Le  Domino  Noir 

De  Beriot,  Seventh,  Sixth  and  Fifth  Air  Varie 
De  Beroit,  Scene  De  Ballet 
Tschaikowsky,  Melodie 
Sarasate,  Playera 
Carl  Reineke,  Arioso 

Handel,  Sonata  A  Major  16  hours. 


Group  II 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  twelve  must  have 
been  studied  and  four  of  these  must  have  been  performed  in 
pubic. 

Fiorillo,  Thirty-six  Studies 

De  Beriot,  Concertos  Six  and  Seven 

Votti,  Concerto  Twenty-two 

Spohr,    Concerto  Two 

David,  Andante  and  Scherzo 

David,  Russian  Airs 

Massenet,  Meditation  from  "Thais" 

Weiniawski,  Romance  sans  Paroles 

Weiniawski,  Chanson  Polonaise 

Mlynarski,  Mazurka 

Schubert,  The  Bee 

Rust,  D  Minor  Sonata  16  hours. 


Group  III 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  twelve  must  have 
been  studied  and  four  out  of  the  twelve  must  have  been  per- 
formed in  public. 
Rode,  Caprices 

I    Mendelssohn,  Concerto 

'    Spohr,  Concertos  No.  Eight  and  Nine 

Bach,  Sonatas  for  violin  alone  (at  least  two) 

David,  Concerto  No.  Five 

M.  Bruch,  Concerto  in  G  Minor 

Weiniawski,  Faust  Fantasia 

Weiniawski,  Concerto  II 

Leonard,  Military  Fantasia 

Beethoven,  Concerto.  16  hours. 
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Group  IV 

Students  may  enter  Group  IV  by  examination  only. 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  a  program  lasting 
at  least  one  hour  must  be  prepared,  committed  to  memory,  and 
performed    in   public.       One-half   of   this   program   may  be 
selected  from  the  list  given  in  Group  III. 
Leonard,  Volumes  I  and  II 
Lipinski,  Concerto  Militaire 
Molique,  Concerto  No.  Five 
Saint  Saens,  Concerto  No.  Three 
Spohr,  Concerto  No.  Seven 
M.  Bruch,  Concerto  in  D  Minor 
M.  Bruch,  Scottish  Fantasia 
Saint  Saens,  Rondo  Capriccioso 
Vieuxtemps,  Grand  Concerto 
Sarasate,  Zigeuner  weissen 
Ernst,  Fantasia  on  "Othello" 
Ernst,   Hungarian  Airs 
Bazzini,  Ronde  des  Lutins 

Bach,  Sonatas  for  Violin  alone  (at  least  two  not  studied  before) 

16  hours. 

For  any  composition  listed  in  the  above  four  groups,  a  com- 
position of  equal  merit  may  be  substituted. 

VIOLONCELLO 
Assistant  Professor  Kuschan 

Technical  Work  Required  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 
in  Violoncello 

\ 

Group  I 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  twelve  must  have 
been  studied  and  four  of  these  must  have  been  performed  in 
public. 

Dotzaner  Etudes,  Bk.  II 

Sebastian  Lee,  Forty  Studies,  Bk.  I 

Carl  Schrader,  Finger  Exercises 

Saint  Saens,  The  Swan 

Locatelli,  Sicilian© 

J.  G.  H.  Mann,  Andante 

Godard,  Berceuse,  from  "Jocelyn" 

Handel,  Largo 

Gabriel-Marie,  La  Cinquantaine 
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Goltermann,  Salterello 
Massenet,  Melodie 
Theo.  Bendix,  Twilight 

Goltermann,  Cantilena  16  hours. 

Group  II 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  tweleve  must  have 
been  studied  and  four  of  these  must  have  been  performed  in 
public. 

Sebastian  Lee,  Forty  Studies,  Bk.  II 
Klengel,  Concert'no  C  Major 
Romberg^  Concertino  D  Minor 
Jos.    Merk,   Twenty  Exercises 
Van  Goens,  Romance  Sans  Paroles 
Wilhelm  Popper,  Mazurka 
David  Popper,  Gavotte  D  Major 
Hugo  Becker,  Erinnering 
Elgar,  Salut  d'  Armour 

Goltermann,  Concerto  G  Major  16  hours. 

Group  III 

Out  of  the  folowing  list  of  compositions,  twelve  must  have 
been  studied  and  four  of  these  must  have  been  performed  in 
public. 

Cossman,  Violoncello  Studies 
Sevcik,  Art  of  Bowing,  Bk.  I 
Duport,  Twenty-one  Etudes 
Grutzmacher,  Etudes,  Bk,  I 
Sebastian  Lee,  Etudes  Melodiques 
Goltermann,  Concerto  B  Minor 
Romberg,  Concerto  D  Major 
Breval,  Sonata  G  Major 

Bach,  Sonatas  for  Cello  Alone  (at  least  two) 
f    Massenet,  Meditation  from  **Thais" 
I    Corelli,  Sonata  D  Minor 
I    Bruch,   Kol  Nidrei 
[    Van  Goens,  Scherzo 

Thome,  Andante  Religioso 

Servais,  Fantasia  Le  Desir 

Faure,  Elegie  16  hours. 

Group  IV 

Students  may  enter  Group  IV  by  examination  only.  Out  of 
the  list  of  following  compositions,  a  program  lasting  at  least 
one  hour  must  be  prepared,  committed  to  memory,  and  per- 
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formed  in  public.  One  half  of  this  program  may  be  selected 
from  the  list  given  in  Group  III. 

Hugo  Becker,  Finger  and  Bow  Exercises  and  Scale  Studies 
Franchomme,  Twelve  Caprices 
Sevcik,  Art  of  Bowing,  Bk.  II 
Rudinger,  Technical  Studies 

Bach,  Sonatas  (for  'cello  alone)  at  least  two  unfamiliar  ones 
Greig,  Sonata  A  Minor 
Rubenstein,  Sonata  D  Major 

Molique,  Concerto  D  Major  (First  Movement) 
Davidoff,  Concerto  A  Minor  (First  Movement) 
Wileke,  Mazurka 

Wagner,  Walther's  Preislied,  from  "Die  Meistersinger" 

Glinka,  Nocturne 

Sinding,  Impromptu 

Boellman,  Variations  Symphoniques 

Saint  Saens,  Concerto  A  Minor 

Raff,  Concerto  D  Minor 

Lindner,   Concerto   E  Minor 

Servais,  Fantasia,  Souvenir  de  Spa 

Saint  Saens,  Allegro  Appassionato.  16  hours. 

For  any  composition  listed  in  the  above  four  groups,  a  com- 
position of  equal  merit  may  be  substituted. 


V 
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FACULTY 


STRATTON  DULUTH  BROOKS,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  University. 

ALBERT  HEALD  VAN  VAN  VLEET,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School, 
Professor  of  Botany. 

EDWIN  DEBARR,  Ph.  D.,   Vice-President  of  the   University,  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 

JAMES  SHANNON  BUCHANAN,  B.  S.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  History. 

JOSEPH   FRANCIS   PAXTON,   A.    M.,   Professor   of   Greek   and  Classical 
Archaeology. 

ROY  GITTIGER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  History. 

JAMES  WELLINGS  STURGIS,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

SAMUEL  WATSON  REAVES,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

JAMES  HUSTON  FELGAR,  A.  B.,  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engin- 
eering. 

SARDIS  ROY  HADSELL,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  English  Language. 
GUY  YANDALL  WILLIAMS,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry. 
HENRY  HIGGINS  LANE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 
JEROME  DOWD,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

THEODORE  HAMPTON  BREWER,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  English. 
LUCILE  DORA,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  French. 

LOUIS  ALVIN  TURLEY,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Pathology. 

MONROE  ALLEN  FLOYD,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

JOHN  HENRY  VOSS,  M.  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  German. 

WILLIAM  PETER  HASEMAN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

ERRETT  RAINS  NEWBY,  B.  M.,  B.  A.,  Secretary,  Registrar,  with  rank  of 
Professor. 

JOHN  ALLEY,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Government. 

ROY  TEMPLE  HOUSE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  German. 

JAMES  IRWIN  TUCKER,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 
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GAYFREE  ELLISON,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology.  ; 

WARREN   WAVERELY   PHELAN,   Ph.   D.,  Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Education. 

LEONARD  BLAINE  NICE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

EDMUND  PENDLETON  RANDOLPH  DUVAL,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Alathematics. 

WILLIAM  ANTON  SMITH,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Educational  Administration. 
JESSE  LEE  RADER,  M.  A.,  Librarian,  with  rank  of  Associate  Professor.  , 
PATRICIO  GIMENO,  B.  A.,  Professor  of  Spanish. 
HAROLD  HARVEY  HERBERT,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Journalism. 
ARTHUR  BARTO  ADAMS,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics. 

LESTER  WILLIAM  WALLACE  MORROW,  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Electrical 

Engineering. 

HERBERT  LUCIUS  WHITTEMORE,  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Mechanics. 

FREDERICK  FRANK  BLACHLY,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Govern-., 
ment. 

ROBERT   CRAIG  TERRELL,   C.   E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Highway  En- 
gineering. 

JOHN   WILLIAM   BRIDGES,   M.    S.,   Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Education. 

JAMES  C.  DAVIS,  M.  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanics. 

FRED  WARDE  PADGETT,  M.  S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry.  ] 

FRANK  GIRARD  TAPPAN,  M.  A.,  M.  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical, 
Engineering.  j 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


The  University  of  Oklahoma  offers  graduate  instruction  to 
those  who  desire  a  more  thorough  preparation  than  is  provided 
by  the  various  undergraduate  schools  and  colleges. 

The  legislative  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  is  composed 
of  the  professors  and  associate  professors  of  the  faculties  which 
offer  graduate  work. 

ADMISSION 

Students  holding  the  bachelor's  degree  from  this  university 
or  from  some  other  institution  holding  membership  in  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Universities  will  be  admitted  to  the 
Graduate  School  upon  presentation  of  their  bachelor's  diploma 
at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Other  per- 
sons should  present  a  detailed  statement  of  their  credits  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  and,  if  found  suitably  qualified, 
will  be  admitted  upon  such  conditions  as  may  be  imposed  in 
each  case  by  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies. 

Candidates  for  admission  make  formal  application,  on  the 
proper  blanks,  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  submitting 
the  r  diplomas  and  other  credentials.  Candidates  from  other 
institutions  must  present  testimonials  as  to  character  and 
scholarship. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  does  not  imply  admission 
to  candidacy  for  a  h'gher  degree. 

Three  classes  of  students  are  admitted:  (1)  those  not 
candidates  for  an  advanced  degree;  (2)  candidates  for  an  ad- 
vanced degree  who  are  deficient  in  undergraduate  preparation; 
and  (3)  those  who  are  prepared  to  select  at  once  their  major  and 
minor  subjects  and  become  candidates  for  a  degree  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  graduate  work. 

Students,  not  candidates  for  an  advanced  degree,  who  are 
graduates  from  this  university,  are  given  permission  to  register 
by  the  dean.  Students  from  other  institutions  present  their 
credentials  to  the  dean  who,  on  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Gradi:ate  Studies,  grants  them  permission  to  register. 

A  graduate  student,  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  who 
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wishes  to  become  a  candidate  must  secure  admission  to  can- 
didacy at  least  one  semester,  or  two  summer  sessions,  before 
the  degree  is  conferred. 

Applicants  for  an  advanced  degree,  who  are  deficient  in 
undergraduate  preparation,  will  have  their  work  evaluated  by 
the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies.  When  such  deficiency  has 
been  made  up,  the  dean  will  grant  the  applicant  permission  to 
register  and.  become  a  candidate  for  the  proposed  degree. 

Candidates  for  an  advanced  degree  whose  proficiency  is 
certified  to  by  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies  are  permitted 
to  register  by  the  dean. 

Students  from  th  s  university  who  have  completed  the  un- 
dergraduate course  and  have  been  properly  recommended  for 
graduation  may  register  in  the  Graduate  School  even  though 
the  degree  is  not  conferred  until  the  close  of  the  school  year. 
Students  from  this  university,  v/ho  at  the  beginning  of  any 
semester  are  within  four  hours  of  graduation,  may  count  that 
semester  as  the  first  of  the  two  semesters  required  for  resi- 
dence for  master's  degree.  Students  who  are  within  eight 
hours  of  graduation  at  the  beginni^ng  of  any  semester  may, 
on  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies,  select 
from  the  courses  offered  for  graduate  work  enough  to  make 
a  total  of  not  more  than  sixteen  hours,  and  this  work  may 
receive  such  credit  toward  an  advanced  degree  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Graduate  Studies  m.-iv  determine. 

ADVISERS  I 

The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  is  the  official  adviser  M 
all  students  of  the  school.  The  head  of  the  department  in 
which  the  student  elects  his  major  work,  however,  becomes 
his  special  adviser  and  chairman  of  his  special  committee,  which 
consists  of  his  major  and  minor  professors.  The  special  com- 
mittee outlines  and  has  general  oversight  of  the  student's  work, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies. 
Enrollment  cards  must  be  signed  by  the  major  professor 
and  the  dean. 

DEGREES 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  offers  the  following  advanced 
degrees: 

iMaster  of  Arts. 

iMaster  of  Science 

iMaster  of  Science  in  Engineering. 

Chemical  Engineer. 


i 
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Civil  Engineer. 
Electrical  Engineer. 
Mechanical  Engineer. 

Requirements  for  the  Master's  Degree 

Candidates  who  complete  at  least  one  year  of  graduate 
work,  present  an  acceptable  thesis,  and  pass  all  required  ex- 
aminations, will  be  recommended  by  the  faculty  of  the  Grad- 
;  uate  School  for  the  master's  degree. 

I  A  total  of  not  less  than  thirty-two  hours'  credit  must  be 
j  earned  with  a  grade  of  A,  A  minus,  or  B.  A  minimum  of 
I  twenty-four  hours  must  be  completed  in  residence.  Eight  hours 
1  may  be  taken  through  correspondence  courses. 

Candidates  shall  choose  a  major  study  and  one  or  two 
minor  studies.  To  each  minor  shall  be  devoted  approximately 
one-half  of  the  work  devoted  to  the  major  study.  The  major 
!  and  one  m'nor  may  fall  within  the  same  department,  but  must 
be  taken  under  different  instructors.  If  two  minors  are 
selected,  one  must  be  chosen  from  another  department. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies 
and  the  departments  concerned,  courses  from  closely  related 
j  subjects  may  be  chosen  from  departments  other  than  those 
I  in  which  the  major  and  minors  lie.      If  the  work  be  chosen 
[  from  not  more  than  two  departments  and  the  courses  in  the 
I  major  department  are  selected  principally  from  those  listed 
for  graduates  only,  the  degree  may  be  qualified  by  the  name  of 
the  major  department. 

No  work  done  in  the  major  subjects  may  count  toward  the 
master's   degree   until   the   departmental   requirements   as  to 
'  previous  work  have  been  complied  with,  which  shall  in  no 
case  be  less  than  twelve  hours. 

Members  of  the  legislative  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School 
may  not  become  candidates  for  a  higher  degree. 

Candidates  for  this  degree  must  meet  the  requirements 
as  to  examinations  of  the  classes  in  which  they  are  enrolled. 
Besides  these  course  examinations,  the  candidates  must  pass 
an  oral  examination  of  at  least  two  hours  on  all  the  work 
offered  for  the  degree,  including  the  thesis.  The  examination 
will  be  conducted  by  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
dean,  of  which  the  candidate's  major  professor  shall  be  chair- 
man. 

The  subject  of  the  thesis,  approved  by  the  student's  major 
professor,  must  be  chosen  and  reported  to  the  dean  not  later 
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than  four  weeks  after  the  student  becomes  a  candidate  for 
this  degree.  The  completed  thesis,  approved  by  the  student's 
major  professor,  must  be  presented  to  the  dean  at  least  ten 
days  before  the  commencement  at  which  the  applicant  ex- 
pects to  take  his  degree. 

After  final  approval  and  before  receiving  his  degree,  the 
candidate  must  deposit  one  original  and  one  duplicate  type- 
written copy  of  his  thesis  with  the  librarian  of  the  university. 
The  thesis  shall  be  paged  and  bound  according  to  a  prescribed 
form  which  may  be  seen  at  the  university  library. 

Engineering  Degrees 

Graduates  of  this  institution  holding  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science  in  engineering  or  Master  of  Science  in  engi- 
neering may  be  granted  the  professional  degree  of  Engineer, 
qualified  by  tlie  school  in  which  the  undergraduate  work  is  done, 
upon  the  following  conditions:  The  candidate  must  present 
acceptable  evidence  of  at  least  three  years  of  practice  in  his 
profession,  at  least  one  of  w|iich  must  have  been  in  a  position 
of  responsibil  ty.  He  shall  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  up- 
on some  engineering  subject.  This  thesis  shall  cover  investi- 
gation carried  on  personally  by  the  applicant  for  the  degree. 
The  thesis  must  be  presented  in  its  final  form  to  the  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Engineering  not  later  than  May  1  of  the  year 
in  which  the  degree  is  to  be  granted.  The  candidate  shall  furn- 
ish two  tj^pewritten  bound  copies  of  the  thesis  and  duplicate 
sets  of  drawings,  plans,  specifications  and  other  material  ap- 
plying to  the  thesis,  to  the  university  for  its  permanent  pos- 
session. Candidates  must  enroll  for  this  degree  not  later  than 
November  1  of  the  school  year  in  which  the  degree  is  expected. 

Master's  Hood 

On  graduation  day  the  university  presents  an  academic 
hood  in  university  colors  to  each  person  on  whom  the  mas- 
ter's degree  is  conferred. 

Graduation  Fee 

Candidates  for  a  master's  degree  must  pay  the  graduation 
fee  of  $10.00  to  the  financial  clerk  of  the  university  by  April  1, 
if  they  expect  to  receive  the  degree  at  the  June  Commencement; 
or  by  July  1,  if  they  expect  to  receive  the  degree  at  the  Summcr 
Convocation.  This  fee  will  be  refunded  if  the  candidate  does 
not  receive  the  degree. 
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Summer  Session  and  Correspondence  Credits 

With  the  consent  of  the  departments  concerned,  eight 
hours  of  credit  toward  a  master's  degree  may  be  earned  through 
correspondence  courses.  Sixteen  hours  constitute  full  work 
for  a  semester,  and  eight  hours  for  a  summer  sessibn.  It 
is  therefore  possible  for  a  student  to  complete  the  work  for  a 
degree  by  attendance  upon  one  semester  and  one  summer 
session  or  three  summer  sessions,  supplemented  by  eight  hours 
of  credit,  earned  through  correspondence  courses.  The  aver- 
age thesis  receives  four  hours'  credit  and  is  a  part  of  the 
major  work.  It  is  possible,  and  in  many  cases  desirable, 
that  the  thesis  be  taken  as  a  "correspondence"  course.  The 
work  for  the  degree  may  therefore  be  completed  by  attendance 
upon  three  summer  sessions  supplemented  by  one  regular  cor- 
respondence course  and  a  thesis. 

All  correspondence  courses  must  be  approved  by  the 
student's  major  professor  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School. 

Extension  Courses 

Approved  graduate  courses  may  be  given  for  graduate  credit 
in  extension  classes  under  the  following  conditions. 

1.  The  course  itself  must  be  equivalent  to  a  course 
already  approved  by  the  Graduate  Faculty  for  graduate  study. 

2.  The  outline  of  the  course,  includiwg  list  of  text  and 
reference  books,  will  be  furnished  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

3.  The  instructor  must  be  ampl}'-  qualified  to  give  instruc- 
tion of  graduate  grade,  and  must  be  approved  by  the  head  of 
the  department,  and  by  the  Extension  Division. 

4.  Examinations  will  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
the  head  of  the  department  and  all  examination  questions 
must  be  approved  by  him. 

5.  The  enrollment,  records  of  attendance,  etc.,  must  be 
kept  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  established 
by  the  Extens  on  Division. 

6.  Credits  earned  in  these  courses  will  be  counted  toward 
graduation  after  the  student  has  reguarly  enrolled  in  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  and  has  completed 
residence  courses  therein. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

A  limited  number  of  fellowships,  paying  from  $180.00  to 
$225.00  a  year,  and  of  teaching  fellowships  paying  $450.00  a 
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year,  are  available  in  the  Graduate  School.  The  departments 
in  which  these  fellowships  are  available  will  vary  from  time 
to  time  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  university. 

Fellows  are  required  to  give  approximately  one-fourth  of 
their  time,  and  teaching  fellows  approximately  one-half  of 
their  time  to  teaching  or  other  work  in  conection  with  the  de- 
partment. 

Applications  for  fellowships  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  before  the  first  of  March,  preceding  the 
college  year  for  which  the  assignment  is  made. 

COURSES  FOR  GRADUATE  WORK 

For  description  of  courses,  see  the  corresponding  num- 
bers under  the  several  departments  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  the  College  of  Engineering. 

Courses  are  listed  here  in  two  groups:  those  suitable  foi 
a  minor  only,  and  those  that^may  count  toward  a  major. 
Bacteriology: 

Minors,  101,  102,  103. 
Botany: 

Minors,  101,  Ed.  136. 

Majors,  102,  104,  105,  106.  107,  108,  109,  200. 
Chemistry: 

Minors,  101,  102,  121,  123,  177. 

Majors,  103,  105,  107,122,  124,  125,  126,  127,  132,  134,  137, 
140,  142,  143,  144,  145,  151,  152,  153,  154,  155,  171, 
172,  173,  174,  175,  176,  178,  179,  210,  211;  212;  220; 
221;  230';  231;  250;  251;  252. 
Economics: 

Minors  101,  106,  107,  109,  114,  Mathematics  115. 
Majors,  102,  103,  104,  108,  111,  115,  116,  200;  201;  202;  203. 
Education: 

Minors,  128.^  129,  130,  131,  132,  133,  134,  136,  137,  138, 
139,  140,  145,  146,  150,  155. 

Majors,  101  102,  103,  104,  105,  106,  107,  108,  109,  110,  112, 
113,  'll4,  115,  116,  117,  118,  119,  120,  121, 
122,  123,  124,  125.  126,  127,  162,  165,  170,  171,  181, 
182,  183,' 184,  185,  186,^87,  188,  201,  202,  203,  204,  207. 

English: 

Minors,  110,  111,  112,  113,  116,  117,  118,  119. 
Majors,  100,  101,  102,  106,  107,  108,  109,  121,  122,  125,  126, 
128,  130,  200,  201,  202,  204,  205. 
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French: 

See  department  of  Modern  Languages. 
Geology: 

Minors,  100,  101,  102,  103,  104,  114. 

Majors,  105.  106,  107,  108,  110,  112,  113,  200,  201,  202,  203, 
211,  220. 
Government : 

M  nors,  100,  101,  102,  112. 

Majors,  103,  104  106,  108.  109,  110,  111,  200. 
Greek- 

Minors.  100,  101,  102. 
History: 

Minors,  105,  116,  151,  152,  155,  156,  157,  161,  164,  165,  166, 

167,  168,  169,  181. 
Majors,  101,  102,  106,  107,  108,  109,  110,  158,  209,  210,  212,  213. 
Journalism: 

Minors,  100,  101,  102,  104,  105,  115,  140,  141,  150,  151. 
Latin : 

Minors,  100,  101,  102,  103.  104,  106. 
Majors,  200,  201. 
Mathematics: 

Minors,  115,  117,  118. 

Majors!  Ill,  122,  125,  126,  127,  135,  138,  139,  141.  143,  144, 
145,  146,  151,  152,  155,  156. 
Modern  Languages: 
French: 

Minors,  100,  101,  105,  111,  112.  Education  134. 

Majors',  103,  104,  109,  110. 
Spanish : 

Minors,  101,  102,  Education  155. 

Majors,  103,  104,  105,  106,  108,  120. 
Pathology: 

Minors,  101,  102,  103. 
Philosophy: 

Majors  109,  110,  111,  112,  113,  114,  115,  117,  119;  202. 
Physics: 

Minors,  100.  102,  103,  104,  105,  106,  107,  109,  110,  151,  161, 
171. 

Majors,  200.  210,  211,  220,  221. 
Physiology : 

Minors,  101,  102. 
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Psychology : 

Majors,  101,  102,  103,  104,  105,  106,  107,  108;  116;  126;  201; 
203. 

Sociology: 

Minors,  100,  101,  117,  118,  122,  Zoology  104. 
Majors,  102,  103,  104,  105,  106,  107,  108,  109,  110,  113,  115, 
116,  119,  121,  123,  200.^202,  203. 

Spanish: 

See  department  of  Modern  Languages. 
Zoology: 

Majors,  100,  102,  103,  104,  105,  106,  107,  108,  200,  201,  Educa- 
tion 137. 

Chemical  Engineering.      See  Chemistry. 
•   Civil  Engineering: 

Minors,  151,  152,  156,  157,  158,  159,  161. 
Majors,  202. 
Electrical  Engineering*^ 

Minors,  161,  162,  163,  164,  165,  166,  171,  172;  173;  174;  182; 

183;  184;  185;  186;  187;  188. 
Majors,  201,  202,  204,  207,  208,  209,  211,  212. 
Engineering: 

Major  in  any  of  the  schools  of  engineering.     201,  202,  203. 
Engineering  Geology:     See  Geology. 
Highway  Engineering: 

Majors,  155,  160,  208. 
Mechanical  Engineering: 

M;nors,  153,  154,  155,  161,  162,  163,  164,  165,  166,  167. 

Majors,  200,  201,  202. 
Mechanics: 

Minors,  151,  152,  153,  154,  155,  156. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 


The  School  of  Law  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1909  fl| 
response  to  a  general  demand  that  the  university  shopld  pro- 
vide opportunities  and  facilitieF  for  legal  training  equal  to  the 
best  afforded  elsewhere.      Its   aim  is   to  inculcate  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  common  law  and  equity,  of  English  and' 
American  modifications  in  both  substantive  and  adjective  law, 
of  constitutional  law  and  federal  procedure,  and  of  the  statutes,' 
decisions,  ^and  practice  of  the  state  of  Oklahoma.      It  is  now 
generally  conceded  that  such  a  result  can  be  attained  more 
successfully  in  a  law  school  than  elsewhere.      The  busy  law- 
yer finds  little  time  for  the  systematic  instruction  of  the  stu- 
dent in  his  office.     The  result  is  that  the  study  tends  to  become 
desultory  and  unprofitable.      In  a  law  school  the  student  has. 
the  constant  help  and  direction  of  a  body  of  trained  teachers: 
devoting  their   time   and   thought  to   his   welfare.       He  has- 
the  inspiration  that  comes  from  friendly  rivalry  with  his  fellow  • 
students  in  the  class  rooms,  in  the  quiz  clubs,  moot  courts,' 
and  practice  courts.      He  has  the  advantage  of  a  more  ex- 
tensive library  and  oi  encouragement  and  special  assistance 
in  original  invest'gation. 

That  such  is  the  view  of  lawyers  and  judges  generally  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  large  and  constantly  increasing 
majority  of  candidates  now  com.e  to  the  bar  through  the  med'um 
of  law  schools.  Much  may  be  said  for  the  practical  possibil- 
ities of  office  training,  but  law  schools  are  more  and  more 
attem.pting,  and  with  increasing  success,  to  supply  their  for- 
mer deficiencies  in  this  regard.  It  is  also  true  that  th^ 
defects  were  never  as  great  as  has  sometimes  been  alleged; 
and  wh!le  it  is  possible,  though  inconvenient,  for  the  young 
lawyer  to  supply  them,  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  him  to  sup- 
ply, after  beginning  actual  practice,  the  systematic  know- 
ledge of  jthe  fundamental  principles  of  law  which  the  law 
school  gives  him  the  opportunity  to  acquire. 

INSTRUCTORS 

The  School  of  Law,  except  as  to  the  courses  given  by 
special  non-res  dence  lecturers,  is  conducted  by  instructors  who 
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give  their  whole  time  and  attention  to  university  work.  It 
is  certain  that  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  leading  law  schools 
of  the  country,  all  of  which  now  place  their  work  of  instruc- 
tion on  this  basis.  The  teaching  of  law  is  in  itself  a  sci- 
entific vocation  requiring  all  of  one's  energies. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Instruction  in  the  class  room  is  by  comment,  quiz,  and 
colloquy.  It  consists  largely  of  the  analysis  and  discussion  of 
cases.  Instead  of  placing  before  the  student  a  set  of  legal 
principles  which  he  is  required  to  learn,  the  much  more  dif- 
ficult task  is  assigned  him  of  reading  the  actual  opinions  con- 
tained in  the  reports  and  ascertain'ng  therefrom  the  law  in- 
volved. He  is  then  required  to  apply  that  law  to  other  cases, 
both  hypothetical  and  actual.  In  so  doing  he  is  both  as- 
sisted and  criticized  by  the  instructor,  who  guides  and  co- 
odinates  the  discuss"on  toward  a  definite  end.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  by  this  method  the  power  of  legal  reasoning,  dis- 
crimination, and  the  generalization  is  m.ost  fully  developed, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  student  is  obliged  to  exercise  the 
same  jnental  processes  and  follow  the  same  methods  of  argu- 
ment as  those  required  by  the  skillful  advocate.  Copious 
references  are  constanth^  made  for  extensive  outside  read- 
ing, and  students  are  constantly  encouraged  to  use  the  libr- 
ary. 

In  the  practice  court,  in  tbe  courses  in  civil  procedure  and 
criminal  law  and  procedure,  and  elsewhere  when  deemed  nec- 
essary, emphasis  is  laid  on  the  law  of  this  jurisdiction.  The 
aim  is  to  fit  the  student  generally  for  practice  in  any  state 
and  to  fit  him  especially  for  practice  in  the  West  and  South- 
west. 

EXAMINATIONS 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  careful  examinations  are  giv- 
en, designed  to  test  the  student's  ability  to  apply  his  know- 
ledge. Failures  or  conditions  ii^  mort  than  one-third  of  the 
work  carried  will  sever  the  student's  connection  with  the  school. 
It  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  law  faculty  to  reinstate  such 
students  on  proper  petition  and  showing.  A  student  who  re- 
ceives a  failure  in  any  course  must  take  the  course  over.  All 
conditions  received  in  either  semester  must  be  removed  at 
examinat  ons  held  for  that  purpose  at  the  opening  of  the  school 
the   following  September.      Students   should  arrange   in  ad- 
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van<e  for  such  examinations,  which  will  be  given  but  once 
and  which  will  not  be  given  to  students  enrolling  late.  Third- 
year  students  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  remove  their 
first  !5emester  conditions  durin^f  the  week  following  the  Easter 
recess.  In  order  to  pass  such  examinations  for  the  removal  of 
conditions  the  student  is  required  to  manifest  a  h.gher  pro- 
ficiency than  is  sufficient  in  the  original  examination.  Stu- 
dents failing  to  take  the  regular  examinations  or  to  remove 
their  conditions  will  receive  the  grade  "F,"  No  special  ex- 
aminations will  be  held. 

ENROLLMENT 

For  information  about  enrollment,  see  "iMethod  of  Enroll- 
ment" un^er  "Information  About  Enrollment." 

LAW  BUILDING 

Monnet  Hall,  the  law  building  costing  $125,000,  has  been 
occupied  since  the  open'ng  of  the  session  in  September,  1913. 
It  is  132  feet  long  and  55  feet  wide  with  additional  14-foot  en- 
trance projections  on  the  east  and  west.  It  is  built  of  solid 
Bedford  stone,  its  architectural  lines  following  in  the  main 
those  of  University  Hall.  It  is  centrally  located  overlooking 
the  oval,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  wings  of  the  permanent 
group  of  buildings  of  which  University  Hall  is  the  center. 
It  has  three  stories  and  a  ba:>ement  and  contains  every  feature 
necessary  for  a  modern  law  school.  This  building  is  one  of 
unusual  beauty,  solidity,  and  convenience.  It  is  fireproof 
throughout.  This  building  together  with  the  provision  made 
by  the  governing  authorities  of  the  university  for  large  ad- 
d  tions  to  the  librarj-,  and  the  law  providing  for  the  ex- 
change of  Oklahoma  law  bocks  for  the  benefit  of  the  law 
school  library,  places  the  school  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
state  university  law  schools  of  other  leading  states  and  assures 
its  rapid  development  and  prosperity. 

LIBRARY 

The  law  library,  constantly  growing,  contains  several  thou- 
sand volumes.  These  books  have  been  carefully  selected  and 
the  li'Jt  contains  most  of  the  essentials.  Other  installments 
will  be  procured  from  time  to  time,  as  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
school  to  build  up  rapidly  a  library  that  will  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  legal  study  and  investigation.  The  leading  law 
journals  are  kept  constantly  on   file.      A  committee  of  the 
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faculty  has  general  supervision  of  the  library,  and  student  as- 
sistant librarians  are  in  charge  to  give  needed  information 
and  maintain  order.  The  library  is  open  during  the  day  and  in 
the  evening.  Students  in  the  School  of  Law  also  have  access 
to  the  general  university  library^  and  have  all  the  advantages 
and  privileges  of  other  students  in  the  university. 

BULLETIN  BOARD 

A  bulletin  board  is  mainta:ned  on  which  all  official  notices 
are  posted,  and  all  such  notices  are  considered  personal  notices 
to  the  student  or  students  concerned. 

SPECIAL  LECTURES 

Short  courses  of  lectures  are  delivered  each  year  by  mem- 
bers of  the  supreme  court,  criminal  court  of  appeal,  and  by 
prominent  judges,  attorneys,  and  state  officials.  These  courses 
are  required  of  first-year  students;  second  and  third-year  stu- 
dents may  attend  them. 

PRACTICE  COURT 

In  addition  to  the  courses  in  pleading  and  practice,  and 
the  practical  suggestions  given  throughout  the  courses  by  the 
regular  instructors  and  the  special  lecturers,  a  practice  court 
is  ma'ntained  in  order  to  afford  the  student  an  opportunity  of 
acquainting  himself  with  the  regular  sequence  of  steps  in  litiga- 
tion and  of  learning  by  actual  experience  what  actions  or  pro- 
ceed  ngs  should  be  brought,  how  to  bring  them,  and  how  to 
handle  the  case  until  its  close.  Students  act  as  attorneys, 
sheriffs,  clerks,  parties,  witnesses,  jurors,  etc.,  and  every  effort 
is  made  to  reproduce  the  conditions  of  actual  practice  in  the 
Oklahoma  courts.  This  work  is  supplemented  by  lectures 
pointing  out  errors  and  discussing  questions  of  procedure  of 
a  more  general  nature  applicable  also  to  other  jurisdictions. 
The  presiding  instructor  is  an  attorney  of  experience  and  the 
aim  is  to  supply  as  far  as  posible  an  actual  working  know- 
ledge of  trial  procedure  so  that  a  graduate  on  leaving  the 
school  will  be  prepared  at  once  to  enter  upon  all  phases  of  the 
work  of  the  profession. 

Third-year  men  act  as  leading  counsel,  second-year  men 
as  junior  counsel,  and  first-year  men  as  jurors,  officers,  etc. 
Such  practice  court  work  is  requ'red  of  all  students,  and  first- 
year  men  may  be  given  one  hour's  credit  each  semester  for 
this,  together  with  the  cours-^s  of  special  lectures. 
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LITERARY  SOCIETIES 

Students  are  encouraged  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  law 
literary  societies,  and  to  organ. ze  quiz  clubs  and  club  courts 
.  for  legal  discussion.  There  are  a  number  of  law  literary- 
societies,  club  courts,  and  student  bars  that  are  very  active 
and  profitable  organizations  for  practice  in  argumentation  and 
the  presentation  and  trial  of  questions  of  law. 

PRIZES 

The  Callaghan  &  Company  Prize:  Callaghan  &  Company, 
Law  Publishers,  of  Chicago,  offer  the  Cyclopedic  Law  Dic- 
tionary as  an  annual  prize  to  the  student  in  the  second-year 
class  wl^o  attains  the  highest  proficiency  and  the  best  gen- 
eral av^erage  for  the  year. 

The  Blackstone  Institute  Prize:  The  Blackstone  Insti- 
tute of  Ch'cago  offers  Modern  American  Law,  a  fifteen-vol- 
ume legal  encyclopedia,  valued  at  $75,  as  an  annual  prize  to  the 
third-year  student  presenting  the  best  thesis  on  some  local 
or  special  jurisdiction  subject  designated  by  the  faculty. 

For  description  of  other  prizes  available  to  law  students 
see  scholarships  and  pr  zes,  under  "General  Information.'-' 

MILITARY  TRAINING  AND   PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
REQUIREMENTS 

The  rules  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  university  require 
all  male  students  to  take  military  training  during  the  first  two 
years  they  are  in  attendance.  Those  given  exemption  from 
m  litary  training  are  required  to  take  physical  education.  All 
women  students  are  required  to  take  physical  education  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  they  are  in  attendance.  For  fur- 
ther information  and  for  exemptions  and  exceptions  to  the 
above  see  "Military  Science  and  Physical  Education." 


ADMISSION  AND  GRADUATION 


THREE-YEAR  COURSE 

The  work  of  the  School  of  Law  extends  through  three  col- 
lege years.  There  are  three  classes:  the  First-year  Class, 
Second-Year  Class,  and  Third-Year  Class.  Lectures  and  reci- 
tations are  held  on  five  days  in  the  week,  principally  in  the 
usual  morning  hours.  Students  may  enter  at  the  beginning 
of  either  semester.      Late  registration  should  be  avoided. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Law  must  be  at 
least  eighteen  years  of  age  and  must  present  evidence  of  hav- 
ing completed  fifteen  units  of  acceptable  entrance  credits.  A 
unit  i^.  the  standard  amount  of  work  required  in  a  second- 
ary school  subject  given  thirty-six  weeks  with  five  recitation 
periods  a  v/eek  of  at  least  forty-five  minutes  each.  Thus 
fifteen  units  represent  an  ordinary  four  years'  high  school 
course. 

The  following  units  are  required  for  admission  to  the 
School  of  Law: 

English    3  units 

iMathematics  2  units 

*Electives   10  units 

Total   15  units 

HIGHER  ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS  BEGINNING  192 
HIGHER  ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 
BEGINNING  1921 

Beginning  with  the  September  opening  in  1921  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  School  of  Law  as  regular  students  must 
present  at  least  one  year  of  college  credit. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Mature  students  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  do 
not  have  the  above  entrance  requirements  may  be  admitted 
as  special  students  provided  they  present  satisfactory  evidence 

*A  description  of  all  work  which  may  be  offered  to  satisfy  the  required  or 

elective  units,  as  well  as  a  statement  of  the  ways  in  which  credit  may  be 

secured  for  work  done  in  high  school,  may  be  found  under  the  heads  of 
"Admission"  and  "Subjects  Accepted  for  Admission." 
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that  they  are  capable  of  carrying  the  work  successfully.  Such 
special  students,  however,  are  not  candidates  for  the  degree 
but  in  exceptional  cases  where  unusual  ability  and  scholarship 
have  been  shown  throughout  the  three  years  course,  they  may 
be  recommended  for  the  degree  by  special  action  of  the 
law  faculty.  Special  students  will  be  expected  to  conform 
to  the  same  requ.rements  as  to  attendance  and  examination 
and  will  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  regular  students. 
Certificates  stating  the  branches  completed  and  the  standing 
attained  will  be  given  to  such  students  who  have  been  in  resi- 
dence for  a  semester. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Applicants  qualified  to  enter  the  School  of  Law  as  candi- 
dates for  a  degree,  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  one  or 
more  years  of  resident  work  in  a  law  school  of  good  stand- 
ing having  a  three  years'  course,  will  be  given  equivalent 
rank  in  this  school  upon  presenting  properly  authenticated 
certificates  of  such  work.  The  right  is  reserved  to  give 
credit  only  on  examination.  All  persons  who  intend  to  apply 
for  advanced  standing  under  the  above  rule  should  forward 
or  present  their  credentials  to  the  dean  at  least  one  week 
before  the  opening  of  the  particular  session  which  they  de- 
sire to  attend. 

Such  ^certificate  should  show  the  length  of  time  in  sem- 
ester hours  given  to  each_  subject,  the  books  used  as  the  basis 
of  instruction,  the  method  of  grading  used  in  such  school,  the 
grades  made  by  the  applicant,  and  whether  the  school  has  a 
three-years'  course.  Credit  will  never  be  given  for  more  than 
two  years'  work  done  in  other  schools.  No  credit  will  be  giv- 
en for  correspondence  study  or  for  reading  or  work  done  else- 
where than  in  an  approved  law  rchool. 

GRADUATION 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.  B)  is  conferred  upon 
all  regular  students  not  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age 
who  have  completed  the  prescribed  work  of  the  course.  This 
course  requires  three  years  for  its  completion  and  no  stu- 
dent IS  allowed  to  graduate  except  after  three  years  of  actu- 
al residence,  unless  in  case  of  admission  to  advanced  standing, 
in  which  case  he  must  likewise  have  spent  sufficient  time  in 
some  other  acceptable  law  school  having  a  three-years'  course, 
to  amount  to  a  total  of  three  years  when  added  to  the  time 
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^feent  here.  The  time  spent  in  residence  at  this  law  school 
Kust  in  every  instance  be  at  least  the  last  year. 

W  LAW  ELECTIVES— ADDITIONAL  WORK 

W  Under  certain  conditions  sen'ors  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  may  elect  all  or  part  of  their  last  j^ear's  work  in 
the  School  of  Law  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  secure 
the  A.  B.  and  the  LL  B.  degree  in  six  years  instead  of  the 
seven  regularly  required.  The  following  regulation  applies 
to  such  students  together  with  all  others  pursuing  courses  in 
the  School  of  Law;  viz.,  no  student  in  the  School  of  Law  who 
is  taking  the  full  course  in  law  shall  be  allowed  to  take 
additional  courses  elsewhere  at  the  same  t'me  except  upon 
permission  of  the  dean  and  petition  to  the  faculty.  No  stu- 
dent shall  be  entitled  to  take  such  additional  work  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  no  such  petition  will  be  granted  unless  he 
can  convince  the  faculty  that  it  will  not  decrease  the  amount 
of  time  spent  upon  his  legal  studies  and  that  it  will  be  for 
his  best  interest  and  the  best  interests  of  the  School  of  Law. 
Students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Law  for  more  than  half 
of  the  full  law  course  shall  Hkewise  be  entitled  to  take  such 
additional  work  elsewhere  only  on  the  above  conditions. 

ADMISSION  TO  BAR 

Under  statutory  authority,  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
state  has  prescribed  and  published  rules  governing  admission 
to  the  bar.  These  rules  rcviuire  that  the  candidate  must  be 
of  good  moral  character  and  over  twenty-one  years  of  age; 
and  that  he'  shall  satifactori^y  answer  the  written  interroga- 
tories propounded  covering  the  subjects  enumerated.  These 
subjects  are  all  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  School  of 
Law.  As  to  educational  qualifications  and  length  of  the 
period  of  legal  study  required,  candidates  are  referred  to 
the  rules.  Examinations  are  held  at  convenient  intervals 
and  are  conducted  by  a  regular  commission  of  bar  examin- 
ers duly  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

By  a  ruling  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  and  the  State 
Bar  Commission,  graduates  of  the  School  of  Law  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  without  examination  other  than  an  examina- 
tion of  the  work  done  at  the  school.  They  may  then  be 
admitted  on  motion  to  practice  law  in  the  federal  courts  of 
this  3tate. 
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EXPENSES 

Tuition  is  free  in  the  School  of  Law,  as  in  all  other  depart- 
ments of  the  university,  to  residents  of  Oklahoma.  All  students 
will  be  held  responsible  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  equipment  and 
instruments  and  no  credit  will  be  granted  or  grades  reported 
to  students  neglecting  to  pay  the  actual  cost  of  such  loss  or 
damage,  nor  will  honorable  dismissal  be  granted  such  students. 

The  fees  and  deposits  payable  by  law  students  are  in- 
cluded in  the  general  list  in  this  catalog.  For  full  information 
see  "Fees  and  Deposits,"  under  "Information  About  Registra- 
tio(i." 

BOARD,  ROOMS,  AND  BOOKS 

The  av^erage  cost  of  living  is  as  low  in  Norman  as  in  any 
other  town  of  its  size  in  the  state.  Board  alone  costs  from 
$5.00  a  week  upward.  Rooms  for  two  may  be  secured  for 
$8.00  to  $16.00  a  month. 

The  cost  of  books  used  in  the  School  of  Law  is  about  $35 
a  year. 

If  further  information  is  desired  as  to  any  of  the  matters 
set  forth  in  this  catalog,  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 

The  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law, 

Norman,  Oklahoma. 


CURRICULUM 


The  hour  constitutes  the  unit  of  credit  as  used  in  this 
catalog,  except  with  reference  to  military  training  and  physical 
education,  is  understood  to  mean  one  lecture  hour  a  week,  or  its 
equivalent,  for  one  semester. 

It  is  desired  that  every  student  who  enters  the  School  of 
Law  shall  take  full  and  not  partial  work,  unless  the  circum- 
stances be  exceptional.  A  member  of  the  first-year  class  will 
not  be  permitted  to  take  any  regular  course  of  the  second  and 
third  year,  and  a  member  of  the  second-year  class  will  not  be 
permitted  to  take  third-year  courses  unless  for  special  cause 
shown^  and  then  only  by  permission  of  the  dean. 

Instruction  is  so  arranged  as  to  present  fundamental  sub- 
jects first,  followed  by  specialized  subjects  later. 

Subjects  preceded  by  one  asterisk  (*)  are  given  in  even- 
numbered  alternate  years,  e.  g.,  1919-20;  those  preceded  by  two 
asterisks  (**)  are  given  in  odd-numbered  alternate  years,  e,  g., 
1920-21. 


Contracts:  Mutual  assent;  offers  and  acceptance,  considera- 
tion; contracts  under  seal;  rights  of  beneficiaries;  rights  of  as- 
signees; joint  and  several  contracts;  conditional  contracts; 
illegality;  impossibility;  duress;  discharge.   Williston's  Cases  on 


Torts:  Trespass  to  person  and  property;  excuses  for  tres- 
pass; conversion;  legal  cause;  negligence;  contributory  illegal- 
ity; duties  of  land  owners;  dangerous  occupation;  inducing 
breach  of  duty;  slander;  libel;  deceit;  malicious  prosecution. 
Ames  &  Smith's  Cases  on  Torts.    Professor  Kulp.      4  hours. 

Property:  Distinction  between  real  and  personal  property; 
personal  property;  transfer  of  rights;  bailments;  tenures;  estates; 
seisin;  statute  of  uses;  natural  rights,  easements;  covenants; 
rents;  landlord  and  tenant;  emblements;  fixtures.  Gray's  Cases 
on  Property,  Volumes  I  and  II.    Professor  Foster.         4  hours. 

Special  Lectures:    Courses  of  lectures  on  a  variety  of  sub- 


FIRST-YEAR  SUBJECTS 
First  Semester 


Contracts.    Professor  Monnet. 


4  hours. 
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jects  will  be  given  by  special  lecturers,  for  which,  together  with 
practice  court  services,  one  hour's  credit  may  be  allowed. 

1  hour. 

Military  Training  or  Physical  Education:  See  general 
university  requirements. 

Second  Semester 
Contracts:     Continuation  of  course  outlined  in  the  first 
semester.    Williston's  Cases  on  Contracts.    Professor  Monnet. 

2  hours. 

Common  Law  Procedure:  Forms  of  action;  motions  and 
demurrers;  defects  in  form  and  substance;  defaults;  dilatory 
pleas;  confession  and  avoidance;  cross  demands;  replications;, 
further  pleadings;  amendments.  A  number  of  lectures  in  the^ 
course  will  also  be  given  on  equity  pleading.  Sunderland's 
Cases  on  Common  Law  Pleading.     Professor  Wilson.  2  hours. 

Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  and  Legal  Ethics:  Criminal 
acts;  attempts;  consent;  criminal  intent;  justification;  parties; 
agency;  accessories;  jurisdiction;  murder;  manslaughter;  lar- 
ceny; burglary;  other  crimes;  criminal  procedure.  Beale's  ' 
Cases  on  Criminal  law,  and  the  Oklahoma  cases,  penal  statutes 
and  statutes  of  criminal  procedure.  Costigan's  cases  on  Legal 
Ehics.      Professor  Foster.  4  hours. 

Agency  and  Partnership:  Nature  of  relation;  creation  of 
agency;  extent  of  authority;  delegation;  ratification;  liabilities 
of  principal  and  agent;  undisclosed  principal;  obligations  be- 
tween principal  and  agent;  termination.  Nature  and  formation 
of  partnership;  firm  name  and  good  will;  mutual  rights  and 
duties;  actions  between  partners;  powers  and  liabilities;  dissolu- 
tion; debts;  distribution  of  assets.  Reinhard's  Cases  on 
Agency  and  Mechem's  Cases  on  Partnership.    Professor  Kulp. 

4  hours. 

Special  Lectures:  Continued  as  indicated  in  the  first  sem- 
ester. 1  hour. 

Military  Training  or  Physical  Education:  See  general 
university  requirements. 

SECOND-YEAR  SUBJECTS 
First  Semester 
Equity:    Nature  of    jurisdiction;     specific  performance; 
affirmative  contracts;  negative;  third  persons;  consequences  of 
specific     performance;     partial     performance;  consideration; 
marketable  title;  statute  of  frauds;  mistake;  hardship;  mutual- 
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ty;  specific  reparation;  waste;  disturbance  of  easements;  nu:s- 
ince;  monopoly  rights.  Ames'  Cases  in  Equity  Jurisdicition.  Pro- 
■essor  Monnet.  2  hours. 

Evidence:  Admissibility;  relevancy;  circumstantial;  quali- 
ication;  impeachment;  admission,  real  evidence;  documents; 
learsay  rule;  exceptions;  dying  declarations;  against  interest; 
Ded  gree;  subscribing  witness;  regular  entries;  reputation;  re- 
:ords;  order  of  evidence;  opinion;  privileged  communications; 
Durden  of  proof;  judicial  notice.  Wigmore's  Cases  on  Evidence. 
Professor  Wilson.  4  hours. 

Titles:  (Including  Drafting  of  Real  Estate  Instruments) 
A.cquisition  of  real  property  inter  vivos;  statute  of  limitations; 
prescription;  form  of  conveyances;  boundaries;  estates  created; 
easements  created;  covenants  of  title;  execution  of  deeds;  reg- 
istration; effect  of  notice.  Drafting  of  real  estate  papers, 
deeds,  leases,  contracts,  and  preparation  and  examination  of 
abstracts  of  title.  Gray's  Cases  on  Property,  Volume  III. 
Professor  Foster.  4  hours. 

Mortagages:  Legal  mortgage;  title  theory;  lien  theory; 
equitable  mortgage;  absolute  dee;  conditional  sale;  reservation 
of  title;  after  acquired  property;  subsequent  advances;  priority 
between  mortgage  liens;  rights  to  possession;  receipt  of  rents 
and  profits;  right  to  redeem;  purchase  of  equity  of  redemption; 
clogging  the  equity  of  redemption;  consolidation  of  mortgages. 
Wyman's  Cases  on  Mortgages.    Professor  iMonnet.      2  hours. 

Code  Pleading  and  Practice:  One  form;  special  proceed- 
ings; real  party  in  interest;  joinder  of  plaintiffs  and  defendants; 
petition;  ultimate  facts;  union  of  causes  of  action;  answer;  new 
matter;  equitable  defenses;  counterclaims;  reply;  demurrer.  A 
number  of  lectures  will  also  be  given  on  brief  making.  Sunder- 
land's Cases  on  Procedure  and  the  Oklahoma  statutes  and 
decisions  on  civil  procedure.    Professor  Wilson.  2  hours. 

Military  Training  or  Physical  Education:  See  general 
university  requirements. 

Second  Semester 

Sales:  Sales  of  goods  when  something  remains  to  be 
done;  when  nothing  remains;  goods  not  specified;  subsequent 
appropriation;  reservation  of  jus  disponendi;  C.  O.  D.;  fraud; 
retention  of  possession;  delivery;  factor's  liens;  stoppage  in 
transitu;  warranty;  statute  of  frauds.  Williston's  Cases  on 
Sales.     Professor  Cheadle.  4  hours. 

Equity:     Continuation  of  course  described  in  the  first  sem- 
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ester.  Ames'  Cases  in  Equity  Jurisdiction.  Professor  Mon 
net.  ^  . 

1X7M1       /  ^  hours 

Wills:  (Including  Administration  and  Probate  Law) 
Testamentary  capacity  and  intent;  kinds  of  wills;  execution 
revocation;  republication  and  revival  of  wills;  descent;  pro 
bate  of  wills  and  administration  of  estates;  Oklahoma  Statutes 
Costigan's  Cases  on  Wills.    Professor  Foster.  2  hours 

*Municipal  Corporations:  Nature;  governmental  functions 
creation  and  dissolution  or  alteration;  organization;  legislative 
control;  powers,  including  the  power  to  tax  and  the  police 
power;  liability  for  torts;  contracts,  bonds  and  indebtedness 
judgments  against  municipal  corporations.  Beale's  Cases  or 
Municipal  Corporations  and  selected  Oklahoma  cases  Pro- 
fessor Wilson.  2  hours: 

**Damages:  Exemplary;  liquidated;  nominal;  direct;  con- 
sequential; avoidable;  counsel  fees;  certainty;  compensation; 
physical  and  mental  suffering;  aggravation  and  mitigation- 
value;  interest;  special  rules  in  certain  tort  and  contract  actions. 
Mechem  and   Gilbert's   Cases   on  Damages.     Professor  Wil- 

son.  o  1 

2  hours.' 

Bills  and  Notes:  Formal  requisites;  acceptance;  indorse- 
ment; transfer;  purchase  for  value  without  notice:  overdue;' 
extinguishment;  obligations  of  parties;  checks;  diligence- 
presentment,  dishonor,  protest,  notice;  the  negotiable  instru- 
ments law.    Ames'  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes.    Professor  Kulp. 

4  hours. 

Military  Training  or  Physical  Education:  See  General 
university  requirements. 

THIRD-YEAR  SUBJECTS 
First  Semester 

Bailments  and  Carriers:  The  nature  of  public  service;  the 
classes  of  occupations  embraced;  the  peculiar  obligations;  to 
serve  all  with  reasonable  facilities,  at  a  reasonable  price  and 
without  discrimination;  the  special  obligations  of  bailees  and 
carriers.  Wyman's  Public  Service  Corporations.  Professor 
Cheadle.  2  hours. 

Trusts:  Nature  and  requisites;  express,  resulting,  con- 
structive, charitable;  appointment  of  trustee;  nature  of 
cestui's  interest;  transfer  by  trustee  or  cestui;  cestui's  interest 
how  affected  by  death,  marriage,  or  bankruptcy  of  trustee  or 
cestui;  duties  of  trustee;  removal;  resignation;  accounting. 
Ames'  Cases  on  Trusts.    Professor  Wilson.  2  hours. 
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Corporations:  Distinction  between  corporations  and  part- 
nerships; disregarding  the  corporate  fiction;  formation  of  cor- 
porat  on,  powers;  what  are  corporate  acts;  de  facto  corpora- 
tions; collateral  attack;  ultra  vires;  promoters;  directors;  rights 
of  minority  shareholder;  creditors;  watered  stock;  transfer; 
ownership  by  corporation  of  shares  of  its  own  or  other  cor- 
porate stock;  valid:ty  of  voting  trusts.  Canfield  and  Wor- 
mser's  Cases  on  Corporation.    Professor  Kulp.  4  hours. 

Indian  Land  Titles:  Indian  titles  with  special  reference 
to  restrictions  on  alienation,  conveyances,  probate  provisions 
and  procedure,  heirship  and  descent,  devises  of  Indian  Land, 
guardiansh  p  of  minors;  also  jurisdiction  of  controversies,  and 
actions  concerning  Indian  lands;  considerations  affecting  title 
and  abstracts  of  title;  special  provisions  affecting  townsites, 
leases  of  mineral  lands,  sale  of  surface  of  coal  lands,  easements 
for   railway   purposes,    etc.       Professor    Cheadle.       2  hours. 

Practice  Court  (Including  Oklahoma  Practice):  Drawing; 
criticising,  and  discussing  pleadings;  commencement  of  actions; 
issuance  and  service  of  process;  motions;  issues  of  law  or  de- 
murrers; introduction  of  evidence;  arguments  of  counsel;  in- 
structions to  jury;  verdict  and  judgment  ;motions  for  new  trial; 
exceptions;  appeal.  In  the  first  semester  some  use  will  be  made 
of  Hinton's  Cases  in  Practice  Court.     Professor  Wilson. 

4  hours. 

Second  Semester 

Suretyship:  Kinds  of  suretyship;  statute  of  frauds;  surety's 
defenses;  surety's  right  to  subrogation;  indemnity;  contribution; 
exoneration;  creditor's  right  to  surety's  securities.  Ames'  Cases 
on  Suretyship.    Professor  Monnet.  2  hours. 

Constitutional  Law:  Nature  of  the  constitution;  relation  of 
the  states  to  the  federal  government;  departments  of  govern- 
ment; taxation;  commerce;  police  power;  bankruptcy;  currency; 
implied  powers;  powers  of  the  executive;  the  judicial  depart- 
ment; checks  and  balances;  government  of  the  territories;  state 
comity;  civil  rights;  political  privileges;  protection  of  contracts 
and  property;  due  process  of  law;  the  status  of  recently  an- 
nexed island  territory.  Wambaugh's  Cases  on  Constitutional 
Law.    Professor  Foster.  ,  4  hours 

Conflict  of  Laws:  Comity;  territorial  jurisdiction;  domicile; 
taxation;  jurisdiction  in  rem  ar.d  in  personam;  marriage;  leg- 
it macy  and  adoption;  movables  and  immovables;  marital  pro- 
perty; intestate  and  testamentary  succession;  place  of  contract- 
ing; interpretation,  effect,  and  discharge  of  contracts;  adminis- 
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tration  of  estates;  wardships;  judgements,  the.r  nature,  obliga- 
tion and  effect.      Beale's  Cases  on  Conflict  of  Laws,  Shorter 


**Future  Interests:  Classification  of  future  interest;  con- 
struction of  limitations;  powers;  rules  against  perpetutities ; 
illegal  conditions  and  restraints.  Kales'  Cases  on  Future  In- 
terests.    (Vol.  IV.    American  Case  Book  Series).  Professor 


*Oil  ond  Gas  Laws:  Legal  status  of  oil  and  natural  gas; 
o.l  and  gas  leases;  duration  of  lease;  forfeiture  of  lease;  who' 
may  make  a  lease;  contracts  for  lease;  adverse  possession;: 
reservations  and  exceptions;  conflicting  rights  in  leases;  trans-' 
portation  and  eminent  domain;  taxation;  Oklahoma  statutes, 
and  regulations.    Professor  Foster.  2  hours.. 

Practice  Court  (Including  Oklahoma  Practice) :  Continua-' 
tion  of  the  course  outlined  in  the  first  semester  and  trial  of 
cases.    Professor  Wilson.  4  hours. 


Selection.    Professor  Monnet. 


2  hours. 


Foster. 


2  hours. 
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FACULTY 


All  addresses  are  at  Norman  unless  otherwise  specified. 

STRATTON  DULUTH  BROOKS,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

LeROY  long,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  Professor  of  Surgery. 
325  E.  Fourth  Street,  Oklahoma  City. 

LOUIS  ALVIN  TURLEY,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
Professor  of  Histology  and  Pathology. 

EDWIN   DeBARR,   Ph.   D.,    Vice-President  of  the    University,   Professor  of 
Chemistry. 

HENRY  HIGGINS  LANE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

ARCHA  KELLY  WEST,  M.  D.,  Professof  of  Medicine. 

508  Southwest  Reserve  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

ROBERT  MAYBURN  HOWARD,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 
319  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

EDMUND  SHEPPARD  FERGUSON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 
606  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  RILEY,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Sur- 
gery. 

119  JV.  Fifth  Street,  Oklahoma  City. 

HORACE  REED,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

618  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

JOHN  ARCHER  HATCHETT,  M.  D., Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
El  Reno,  Oklahoma. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  BLESH,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 
606-10  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

LAUREN  HAYNES  BUXTON,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Otology,  Rhino- 
logy,  and  Laryngology. 

203  American  National  Bank  Building,   Oklahoma  City. 

GAYFREE  ELLISON,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

EDWARD  FRANCIS  DAVIS,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 
313   Colcord  Building,   Oklahoma  City. 

JOHN  SMITH  HARTFORD,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gynecology. 
411  State  National  Bank  Building. 
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GEORGE  ALTHOUSE  LaMOTTE,   B.   L..   M.   D.,   Associate   Professor  of 
Medicine. 

518  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

LEWIS   JEFFERSON   MOORMAN,  B.   S.,   M.   D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Medicine. 

St^  Anthony's   Hospital,   Oklahoma  City. 

LEONARD  BLAINE  NICE.  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

LEA  ARMISTEAD  RILEY,  A.  M.,  ,M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 
335  American  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

HARRY  COULTER,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Otology,  Rhinology, 
and  Laryngology. 

506-9  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

ANTONIO  DeBORD  YOUNG,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Neurology. 
319  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

HOWARD  STORM  BROWNE,  Ph.  C,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica. 

SAMUEL  ROBERT  CUNNINGHAM,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Gyne- 
CO  logy. 

509  American   National  Bank  Building,   Oklahoma  City. 

ROBERT  LORD  HULL,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  (Deceased);  Associate  Professor  of 
Orthopedic  Surgery. 

EVERETT   SAMUEL   LAIN,   M.   D.,  Associate   Professor  of  Dermatology, 
Electro-Therapy,  and  Radiography. 

404  Patterson,  Builditig,  Oklahoma  City. 

ROBERT  ELMORE  LOONEY,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
618  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

MILLINGTON  SMITH,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 
319  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

WILLIAM  MERRITT  TAYLOR,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pedia- 
trics. 

509-12  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

ARTHUR  WEAVER  WHITE,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 
219  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

JOHN  MOSBY  ALFORD,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 
315   Colcord  Building,   Oklahoma  City. 

JOHN  W.  DUKE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Mental  Diseases  and  Medical  Juris- 
prudence. 

Oklahoma  City. 

W.   EUGENE  DIXON,  M.   D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Otology,  Rhinology, 
and  Laryngology. 

706  State  National  Bank   Building,   Oklahoma  City. 
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DANIEL  WILSON  GRIFFIN,  M.   D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mental  Dis- 
eases and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

REUBEN  MORGAN  HARGROVE,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

WILLIAM  JONES  WALLACE,  Ph.  C,  M  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Genito- 
urinary Diseases  and  Syphilology 
^31  American  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

ANN  LANGSTON,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Pathology. 
325  E.  Fourth  Street,  Oklahoma  City. 

FRANK  BRUNER  SORGATZ,  M.   D.,   (^Deceased);  Associate  Professor  of 
Clinical  Pathology  (Research). 

WILLIAM    ALONZO    FOWLER,    L.    I.,    M.    D.,    Associate    Professor  of 
Obstetrics. 

534  Lee  Building,  Oklaho>na  City. 

JOHN  FREDERICK  KUHN,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery. 
619-20  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

JOSEPH  THOMAS  MARTIN,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 
319  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

JOSEPH  FIFE  MESSENBAUGH,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 
518  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

ARTHUR  ANDERSON  WILL,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Rectal  Surgery. 
219  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

FLOYD    JACKSON    BOLEND,    Ph.    C,    M.    D.,    Assistant    Professor  of 
M  edicine. 

304-7  Security  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

THOMAS  CRAIG  BURNS,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  or  Neurology. 
Security  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

LEILA  EDNA  ANDREWS,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 
405  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

JOHN  ARTHUR  RECK,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Gynecology. 
611    Colcord  Building,   Oklahoma  City. 

CASRIEL  J.  FISHMAN,  Ph.  C,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Me- 
dicine. 

735  American  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

REX   GEORGE   BOLEND,   B.    S.,   M.   D.,   Assistant   Professor   of  Genito- 
urinary Diseases  and  Syphilology. 

830  American  National  Bank  Bxiilding,  Oklahoma  City. 

CYRIL  EBERT  CLYMER,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery. 
224  Libetry  National  Bank  Building,   Oklahoma  City. 

ARTHUR  BROWN  CHASE,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 
506-8  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 
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GEORGE  HUNTER,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 
213  Baltimore  Building,   Oklahoma  City. 

JOHN  PAINE  TORREY,   M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy  and  Physical  Dia- 
gnosis, Acting , Prof essor  of  Anatomy. 

ALBERT   CLIFFORD   HIRSCHFIELD,   B.   S.,   M.   D.,   Instructor  in  Obs- 
tetrics. 

209  American  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

EDNA  HOLLAND,  G.  N.,  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  with  rank  of  Instrnctor. 
325  E.  Fourth  Street,  Oklahoma  City. 

GEORGE  DAVIDSON  McLEAN,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 
506  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

MARION  MANSFIELD  ROLAND,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Dermatology,  Electro- 
Therapy,  and  Radiography. 

404  Patterson  Building,   Oklahoma  City. 

LLOYD  MELVILLE  SACKETT,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 
201   American  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

FENTON  MERCER  SANGER.  Ph.  B.,  M.  Sc.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Gyn- 
ecology. 

504  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City 

MARVIN  ELROY  STOUT,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 
504  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

CHARLES   BENJAMIN   TAYLOR,    M.    D.,   Instructor   in   Genito-U urinary 

Diseases  and  Syphilol :gy. 

411  State  National  I'ank  Building,   Oklahoma  City. 

WALTER  WILLIAM  WELLS,   M.   D.,   Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 
434  Liberty  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

LESLIE  M.  WESTFALL,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 
220   Liberty   National  Bank   Building,    Oklahoma  City. 

CHARLES   LINCOLN   WHITE,   D.    D.    S.,    Clinical   Consultant   in  Dental 
Surgery. 

611  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

ARTHUR  LEE  GUTHRIE,   A.   B.,   M.   D.,   Instructor  Otology,  Rhinology. 
and  Laryngology. 

203  American  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

EARL  LeROY  YEAKEL,  B.  A.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 
905  East  Fifth  Street,   Oklahoma  City. 

FELIX  GASTINEAU,   B.   S.,   M.   D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Clinical 
Microscopy. 

905  East  Fifth  Street,  Oklahoma  City. 

MARY   ARD   MACKENZIE,  Superintendent   of  Nurses. 
325  E.  Fourth  Street,  Oklahoma  City.  ' 
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CANDICE    MONTFORD,   R.    N.,    Superintendent    of  Nurses. 
325  E.  Fourth  Street,  Oklahoma  City. 

E.  R.  LEWIS,  M.  D.,  State  Commissioner  of  Health.      Special  Lecturer  on 
Applied  Therapeutics. 

State  Capitol,  Oklahoma  City. 


SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 


The  first  and  second  yearc  of  the  School  of  Medicine  were 
established  at  Norman  in  1900.  The  third  and  fourth  years 
were  established  at  Oklahoma  City  in  1910.  The  curriculum 
covers  four  annual  sesions  of  th^rty-s'x  weeks  each.  The  work 
of  the  first  and  second  years  comprises  work  in  the  funda- 
menal  branches  of  anatomy,  neurology,  embryology,  physiol- 
ogy, organic  chemistry,  physiological  chemistry,  pharmacology, 
bacteriology,  pathology,  materia  medica,  minor  surgery,  para- 
sitology, hygiene  and  physical  diagonsis.  The  work  of  the 
third  and  fourth  years  includes  instruction  in  the  clincal 
branches  of  therapeutics,  clinical  pathology,  medicine,  surg- 
ery, obstetrics,  and  the  special  ^  nes  of  practice. 

The  school  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges  and  conforms  strictly  to  the  rules  and 
requirements  of  that  organization. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  adm  ssion  to  the  School  of  Medicine  must  be 
of  good  moral  character  and  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Men  and  women  are  admitted  on  equal  terms. 

The  scholarship  requirements  comprise  as  a  minimum: 

(1)  Graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school  offering 
fifteen  un'ts. 

The  following  table  shows  the  fifteen  high  school  units  re- 
quired.* 

Subjects  I' nits 

English     3 

Algebra   ^   1 

\    History    1 

\    Plane  Geometry   1 

Foreign  Language  (German  or  French  preferred)    2 

Physics    1 

Electives    6 

Total    15 

(2)  The  completion  of  ^wo  years  (sixty  hours)  of  aca- 
demic college  work  including  a  year's  work  in  physics,  chem- 

*  For  conii)letC'  list  of  snhjects  accepted  for  admission  see  "Admission," 
n   General  Catalogue. 
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istry,  biology,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  either  French  or 
German. 

Students  who  possess  only  the  fifteen  units  of  secondary 
work  required  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Medicine  may 
secure  the  college  work  conveniently  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

DEFICIENCIES 

Students  fail'ng  to  pass  in  a  subject  in  the  freshman  year 
which  is  a  prerequisite  to  courses  of  the  second  year  will  not 
be  allowed  to  take  up  advanced  courses  until  the  deficienc- 
ies are  made  up.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
third  year  defic'ent  in  any  of  the  work  of  the  first  two  years. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  COURSE  IN  MEDICINE 

The  medical  examining  boards  of  twenty-five  states  in- 
clud  ng  Oklahoma  now  require  at  least  two  years'^  of  college 
Kork  in  addition  to  a  medical  course  as  a  prerequisite  for  a 
license  to  practice.  The  number  of  states  making  this  re- 
quirement is  rapidly  increasing. 

School  of  Medicine:  Students  who  have  credit  for  as 
many  as  sixty  academic  hours  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  earned  either  in  this  or  in  another  institution,  and 
who  can  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  may  enter  the 
School  of  Medicine,  and  on  completion  of  the  first  years' 
work  will  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Medicine  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  A 
student  may  thus  secure  the  B.  S.  degree  and  the  M.  D.  degree 
in  six  years.  Subjects  given  in  the  School  of  Medicine  will 
not  be  counted  in  making  up  the  sixty  hours  required  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

In  addition  to  satisfying  the  entrance  requirements  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  student  must  com- 
plete : 

(a)  The  prescribed  freshman  work; 

(b)  The  subjects  prescribed  for  admission  to  the  School 
of  Medicine; 

(c)  And  in  addition  to  (a)  and  (b)  must  work  out 
sufficient  hours  within  Groups  I  and  III  to  make  a  total  of 
not  less  than  sixty  academic  hours  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  If  the  number  of  hours  needed  under  (c)  is 
eight  or  less  they  should  all  be  worked  out  in  one  depart- 
ment. 
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Students  taking  the  combined  course  in  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  Medicine  do  not  need  to  major  but  must  apply  for  ad- 
mission to  the  combined  course  at  the  beginning  of  their  sopho- 
more year. 

The  following  outline  of  courses  will  comply  with  these 
requirements : 


First  Semester 

Course 

English  1   

Chemistry  1   

tModern  Language  

*Mathematics   

Phys.  Ed.  or  Mil.  Tr'g_ 


First  Year 


Second  Semester 


Honrs 

 3 

 5 


Total  16 


Course  Ho;irs 

English  2   3 

Chemistry  2   5 

tModern  Language  5 

*  Mathematics   3 

Phys.  Ed.  or  Mil.  Tr'g  

Total  16 


First  Semester 


Course 

Physics   1   5 

Modern  Language    cor.tinucd  3 

Botany  1   3 

Chemistry   3 

Elective   2 

Phys.  Ed.  or  Mil.  Tr'g—  

Total  16 


Second  Year 

II  ours 


Second  Semester 


Course 
Physics 


Hours 

 5 

Modern  Language,  continued  3 

Zoology  2   5 

Gov't  1   3 

Phys.  Ed.  or  Mil.  Tr'g  


Total  16 


Students  taking  the  combined  course  in  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  Medicine  do  not  need  to  major  but  must  apply  for  adm's- 
sion  to  the  combined  course  j.t  the  beginning  of  their  sopho- 
more year. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Advanced  standing  in  the  School  of  Medicine  may  be  ob- 
tained only  by  transfer  of  cred't  previously  earned  in  medical 
schools  whose  standards  are  equivalent  to  those  of  this  uni- 
versity. Entrance  examinations  will  not  be  given  to  any  stu- 
dent to  make  up  failures  or  conditions  in  medical  subjects 
secured  before  entering  this  school.  Credit  for  such  sub- 
jects may  be  earned  only  by  taking  them  over  again  in  class. 

Students  from  other  medical  schools  whose  standards  are 
fully  equivalent  to  those  of  this  institution  may  receive  credit 
for  time  spent  and  for  work  successfully  completed  in  such  in- 


tGerman  or  French 
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stitutions,  provided  it  is  equivalent  to  corresponding  work  in 
the  medical  course  in  this  university. 

Such  a  student  should  furnish,  when  he  makes  application 
for  admission: 

(1)  A  statement  of  hoiiorable  dismissal  from  the  med- 
ical school  last  attended. 

(2)  An  explicit  statement  in  regard  to  his  preliminary 
education  before  beg'nning  the  study  of  medicine.  This  edu- 
cation must  be  equivalent  to  that  required  of  the  members  of 
the  class  to  which  admission  is  desired. 

(3)  Documentary  evidence  from  the  medical  college  (or 
colleges)  previously  attended  show  ng  time  credit  and  stud- 
ies successfully  completed,  this  latter  statement  setting  forth 
the  exact  number  of  hours  lecture  and  hours  laboratory  given 
to  each  subject. 

The  credit  claimed  in  each  subject  must  be  passed  upon 
by  the  Committee  on  Admission,  the  Committee  on  Advanced 
Standing,  and  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine.  If 
satisfactory,  the  credentials  will  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
registrar  of  the  university  and  the  student  will  be  formally 
enrolled. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  CLASS  STANDING 

Each  session  is  div.ded  into  two  semesters  of  eighteen 
weeks  each.  Examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  semes- 
ter. For  subjects  completed  in  either  semester  the  examina- 
tion at  the  end  of  that  semester  is  final. 

At  least  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  scheduled  hours  in  any 
course  for  wh':ch  a  student  is  registered  must  be  attended  in 
order  to  receive  credit  for  the  course. 

If  a  student  fails  to  take  the  examination  at  the  regular 
scheduled  time,  without  having  been  excused  by  the  profes- 
sor in  charge,  a  condition  in  the  subject  w'll  be  given.  Such 
a  condition  may  be  removed  only  by  arrangement  with  the 
professor  in  charge. 

ENROLLMENT 

No  regular  student  will  be  permitted  to  register  in  the 
School  of  Medicine  after  the  first  week  of  the  semester  except 
by  consent  of  the  faculty. 

The  medical  students  who  enroll  at  Norman  for  the  first 
and  second  year  will  find  a  statement  of  the  plan  of  enroll- 
ment under  "General  Information." 
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Registration  for  Oklahoma  City  Students 

Students  of  the  third  and  fourth  year  must  submit  thei 
credentials  and  register  at  Norman. 

EXPENSES  AT  OKLAHOMA  CITY 

As  the  work  of  the  curric^.^lum  in  the  School  of  Medicin( 
demands  all  the  time  and  energy  of  the  student,  he  should  no 
attempt  to  earn  any  part  of  his  expenses  while  attending  thij 
school. 

Books  should  be  bought  only  on  the  advice  of  the  in- 
structor, and  only  the  latest  editions,  as  the  advance  in  the 
science  is  so  rapid  that  an  old  medical  book  soon  becomes 
practically  useless. 

FEES  AND  DEPOSITS 

Tuition  is  free  in  all  departments  of  the  university  to 
residents  of  Oklahoma.  All  students  will  be  held  respon- 
sible for  damage  to  or  loss  of  equipment  and  instruments, 
and  no  credit  wil  be  granted  or  grades  reported  to  students 
neglecting  to  pay  the  actual  cost  of  such  loss  or  damage,  nor 
will  honorable  dismissal  be  granted  such  students. 

The  fees  and  deposits  payable  by  medical  students  are  in- 
cluded in  the  general  list  of  fees  and  deposits.  For  full  in- 
formation see  "Fees  and  Deposits"  under  "General  Informa- 
tion." 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.  D.) 
must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  of  good  moral 
character.  He  must  have  studied  medicine  for  four  years  and 
must  have  received  credit  for  at  least  four  annual  courses  of 
medical  instruction  in  four  different  calendar  years  at  ap- 
proved medical  schools,  of  which  the  last  annual  course  must 
have  been  studied  in  this  school.  At  least  forty-five  months 
must  have  elapsed  between  the  beginning  of  his  first  course 
of  medical  lectures  and  the  date  of  graduation.  He  must 
have  complied  with  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  thi> 
school  and  have  paid  all  fees.  He  must  have  successfully 
completed  all  of  the  work  '-equired  and  have  attended  at 
least  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  scheduled  hours  in  each  annual 
course.  He  must  have  passed,  successfully,  final  examina- 
tions, both  written  and  practical,  in  all  subjects  taught  in  the 
sen  or  year.      He  must  attend  the  graduating  exercises  and  re- 
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ceive   his   diploma   in   person,   unless   excused   for   cause  by 
special  action  of  the.  faculty. 

MEDICAL  FACILITIES  AT  NORMAN 

The  medical  facilities  at  Norman  include  the  laboratories 
of  chem'stry  and  pharmacy  with  rooms  for  work  in  general, 
organic,  and  physiological  chemistry,  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive analysis,  pharmacy  and  pharmacognosy.  Medical  lab- 
oratories with  rooms  for  normal  and  patholog'cal  histology, 
bacteriology,  materia  med  ca.  physiology,  and  the  medical  lib- 
ary  are  located  in  Science  Hal'.  Embryology  is  given  '.n  the 
department  of  zoology.  The  anatomical  building  contains  a 
large  dissecting  room  and  a  laboratory  for  osteology,  a  prep  • 
aration  room,  and  a  recitat  on  room  in  which  are  the  osteol- 
ogical  collections,  many  of  thc;  anatomical  charts  and  models, 
and  the  departmental  library.  The  departmental  library, 
intended  for  daily  reference,  is  accessible  at  all  times. 

Oklahoma  Hospital  for  Insane 

The  Oklahoma  Hospital  for  the  Insane  is  located  at 
Xorman.  There  are  eleven  hundred  beds,  and  the  daily 
census  has  shown  a  full  quota  of  patients.  The  faculty  and 
students  have  the  privilege  of  studying  there  all  forms  of  men- 
tal diseases  and  many  rare  conditions.  There  is  also  a 
weekly  medical  and  surg  cal  clinic  for  the  special  benefit  of 
advanced  medical  students. 

CLINICAL  FACILITIES  AT  OKLAHOMA  CITY 

Oklahoma  City,  with  a  population  of  about  100,000  offers 
excellent  opportunities  for  clinical  instruction.  The  city  is 
well  supplied  with  hospitals.  A  great  deal  of  emergency 
work  occurs  besides  the  usual  diseases  incident  to  a  city  of  this 
-ize.  Clinical  instruction  is  given  wholly  to  small  groups 
-o  that  every  student  has  opportunity  for  personal  observa- 
tion of  cases  shown. 

State  Hospital 

The  new  State  University  Hospital  is  a  splendid  steel  and 
concrete  building  at  800  East  13th  Street,  Oklahoma  City.  It 
is  fireproof  throughout  and  has  just  been  completed  at  a  cost 
of  about  $300,000.  It  is  modern  in  every  particular,  and  has 
the  many  facilities  and  conveniences  that  have  been  found  to 
be  of  advantage  'n  scientific  hospital  work.  Normally,  the 
hospital  has  a  capacity  of  176  beds,  but  in  an  emergency  capa- 
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city  for  over  200  beds,  there  being  five  large  sun  porches  that 
can  be  converted  into  wards  when  necessary,  all  these  porches 
being  enclosed  with  glass. 

This  hospita-l  is  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
the  entire  state  and  there  is  an  arrangement  through  wh'ch 
service  is  rendered  to  poor  people  at  a  nominal  charge,  there 
being  no  charge  for  professional  service,  which  is  given  by 
the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Medicine  in  connection  with  their 
work  as  teachers  in  the  school.  The  hospital  is  prepared 
to  take  care  of  a  great  variety  of  cases  from  all  parts  of 
the  state. 

Medical  Building 

The  medical  building  in  Oklahoma  City,  a  fireproof  four- 
story  structure,  is  located  on  Stiles  between  Second  and  Third 
Streets.  It  is  modern  in  every  particular.  On  the  ground 
floor  are  the  main  operating  room,  a  smaller  operating  room, 
and  a  number  of  examining  rooms.  On  this  floor  are  located 
the  departments  which  take  care  of  the  outdoor  dispensary, 
there  being  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  out-pat  ents  daily. 
Students  of  both  the  junior  and  senior  class  are  assigned  to  the 
different  departments  and  assist  in  the  treatment  of  patients. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  lecture  rooms,  the  main  clin- 
ical laboratory,  the  X-Ray  plani,  the  library^  and  the  museum. 
Every  facility  is  offered  for  the  conven'ence  of  students.  On 
this  floor  also  are  located  the  dean's  office,  the  faculty  room, 
and  the  ofiice  of  the  clerk  of  the  school. 

The  upper  floors  are  devoted  to  general  hospital  purposes. 

Adjoining  the  medical  building,  an  an'mal  house,  with  op- 
erat  ng  room  and  other  facilities  for  experimental  surgery,  has 
been  built  recently,  and  is  utilized  in  a  regular  and  systematic 
way. 

Universitj'  Hospital 

The  State  University  Hospital,  with  a  capacity  of  sixty 
beds,  was  opened  January  17,  1^12.  It  is  located  in  a  central 
and  easily  accessible  portion  of  the  city,  on  the  east  side,  in 
a  quiet  neighborhood,  in  an  elevated  section.  It  is  arranged 
wilh  separate  wards  for  white  and  colored,  male  and  fe- 
male patients,  and  with  private  rooms.  There  are  twenty- 
six  ward  beds  and  thirty-four  private  room  beds.  All  of 
the  ward  beds  are  used  for  clinical  purposes,  and  many  of  the 
private  pat  ents  are  willing  to  be  demonstrated  before  the 
class  and  are  so  used.      The  hospital  has  three  modern,  sani- 
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taiy  operating  rooms,  with  the  necessary  sterilizing  and  wash- 
rooms, all  equ  pped  with  the  most  up-to-date  apparatus.  Pri- 
vate entrance  for  students  has  been  arranged  so  that  they  have 
ready  access  at  all  times  to  the  wards  and  operating  rooms 
without  the  necessity  of  passing  through  that  portion  of  the 
building  devoted  to  the  private  rooms.  Students  in  rota- 
tion serve  as  history  clerks  and  keep  the  records  for  all 
patients  in  the  institution. 

Maternity  Hospital  Advantages 

The  university  has  control  of  the  clinics  of  the  Holmes 
Home  of  Redeeming  Love,  the  Nazarene  Home  and  the  city 
Lying-in  Hospital.  These  hospitals  furnish  250  obstetrical 
cases  a  year  which  are  used  for  clinical  purposes  by  the  uni- 
versity. 

Out-Patient  Obstetrical  Clinics 

An  out-pat  ent  obstetrical  clinic  has  been  organized  which 
offers  professional  services  in  confinement  cases  at  home.  A 
dispensary  station  has  been  of.ened  in  the  south  side  of  town, 
in  charge  of  a  competent  matron,  where  calls  will  be  received 
and  registered.  Each  case  is  attended  by  one  of  the  attend- 
ant obstetricians  and  two  students  of  the  senior  year. 

St.  Anthony's  Hospital 

St.  Anthony's  Hospital,  located  in  the  residence  section, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  is  owned  by  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Francis.  It  is  the  largest  hospital  of  its  kind  in  the  state, 
having  130-bed  capacity.  ,  It  is  well  arranged  for  student  in- 
struction, with  three  operating  rooms  and  several  demon- 
stration rooms  properly  furnished,  and  large  and  convenient 
wards  for  both  sexes. 

The  staff  is  composed  exclusively  of  the  members  of  the 
faculty  of  this  school.  Teaching  privileges  have  been  gra- 
c  ously  accorded  by  the  Sisters,  and  clinics  are  held  regularly  in 
this  institution. 

Nurses'  Home 

The  nurses'  home,  formerly  a  private  residence,  is  locat- 
ed at  317  East  Fourth  Street,  and  adjoins  the  Univers  ty  Hos- 
pital It  is  an  imposing  brick  building  of  colonial  style, 
st-:>"''ing  on  high  ground. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  MEDICAL  COURSE 


COURSES  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR 

OF  MEDICINE  | 

First  Year  I 

First  Semester  I 

Didac.  LaVri 
Hrs.  Mrs. 

Anatomy  5   Gross   Anatomy   192  192 

Embryology  1   Merlical    Embryology   32  96 

Histology   1   Norm.al    Histology   64  96 

Pharmacy    7   Pharmacy  Methods    f\A 

Second  Semester 

Anatomy    6   Gross  &  Applied  Anatomy  144  r)2 

Chemistry  128   Biological  Chemistry   96  2S8 

Surgery  16   Minor  Surgery  &  Bandaging  16  32 

Second  Year 

First  Semester 

Bacteriology   4   General  Bacteriology   76  124 

Materia  Medica  6  64 

Pathology    7   Human    Parasitology   20  20 

Physiology  8   Human    Physiology   80  240 

Second  Semester 

Hygiene   1   Hygiene   &  Sanitation   64 

Pathology    8   Gei;eral  Pathology   80  170 

Pharmacology   1   Phrrmacology  &  Toxicology  48  l-i-i 

Physical  Diagnosis  1   Normal  Physical  Diagnosis   32 

Surgery    11   Op'^rative  Surgery   96 

Third  Year 

First  Semester 

Medicine    1   Gciieral  Medicine  64 

Medicine    5   Physical    Diagnosis   16  u' 

Medicine  7   Goreral    Pediatrics   48 

Medicine    9   ( "hildren's  Diseases   .16 

Medicine    19   Therapeutics   16 

Medicine  23   IV'-scription    Writing   16 

Medicine  25   Bhiod,  Lymph,  Ductless  Glands  __16 

Medicine  28  Clinical    Pathology    32 

Surgery    1   Principles  of  Surgery   48 

Surgery   3   Fractures  and   Dislocations   32 

Surgery    18   Genito-Urinary    Surgery    lo 

Obstetrics    1   64 

Gynecology  1   48 

Gynecology  3   Clinical  Gynecology  

Eye  Diseases  1   16 

Dermatology.    Electro-Therapy,  .  and  Radiography   1   32 

Genito-Urinary  Diseases  1    __ 

Patliology  3   Cli-'ical  Microscopy   
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Second  Semester 

Medicine  2   General    Medicine   64 

Medicine    6   Physical   Diagnosis   16  64 

Medicine    8   General    Pediatrics   48 

Medicine    10   Children's  Diseases   16 

Medicine   20   Therapeutics   16 

Medicine  29   Clinical  Patliology    32 

Surgery   2   Principles  of  Surgery  48 

Surgery    4   Tumors   16 

Surgery    19   Genito-Urinary  Surgery    16 

Obstetrics  2    60 

Obstetrics  5  Obstetrical  Demonstrations   32 

Gynecology   4   Clinical   Gynecology    64 

Ear,  Nose,  &  Throat  Diseases  1   16 

Genito-Urinary  Diseases  2    16  26 

Dermatology,    Electro-Therapy,   and  Radiography  2   16  26 

Pathology    4   Clinical   Microscopy    80 

Fourth  Year 

First  Semester 

Medicine    3   Clinical   Medicine   116 

Medicine    11   Clinical    Pediatrics   26 

Medicine  22   Medical  Jurisprudence   16 

Medicine  26   Electro-Therapeutics   16 

Mental   Diseases   1    16  16 

Z'Jervous  Diseases  1    16  16 

Surgery    5   Surgical  Diagnosis  16 

Surgery   7   Regional  Surgery  16 

Surgery  9   Clinical    Surgery    128 

Surgery  12   Operative  Surgery  16 

Surgery    13   :  Or'.hopedic  Surgery  _  16  32 

Surgery  15   Rectal  Surgery   8  8 

Obstetrics  3   16 

Gynecology   5   Clinical  Gynecology   42 

Eye  Diseases  2    16 

Eye  Diseases  3   Clinic    16 

Ear,  Nose.  &  Throat  Disease  3  Chnic   16  16 

Pathology   5   Clinical  Pathology    80 

Second  Semester 

Medicine   4   Clinical    Medicine    156 

Medicine  12   Clinical    Pediatrics    42 

Medicine    21   Medical  Ethics  &  Economics  16 

Medicine  24  Prescription  Writing  16 

Mental  Diseases  2    16  16 

Nervous  Diseases  2    16  16 

Surgery  6  Surgical  Diagnosis  16 

Surgery  8  Regional  Surgery  32 

Surgery  10   Clinical    Surgery    180 

Surgery  12   Operative  Surgery   16 

Surgery  14  Orthopedic  Surgery  16  32 

Obstetrics  4    16 

Gynecology  6  Clinical   Gynecology    26 

Kye  Diseases  4   Clinic   16  16 

Ear,  Nose  &  Throat  Diseases  4  Clinic   16  16 

Pathology  6  Clinical  Pathologp    80 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


Courses  marked  "a"  are  fi'*st  semester  courses.  Courses 
marked  "b"  are  second  semester  courses. 

WORK  OF  THE  FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE 
CLASSES 

ANATOMY 
Professor  Hargrove,  Dr.  Torrey 

Anatomy  5a.  Gross  Anatomy:  Osteology  and  dissection 
of  the  human  body.  Each  student  is  required  to  dissect  a 
lateral  half  of  the  human  body.  Lectures,  demonstrations, 
quizzes,  and  discussion.  The  course  consists  of  four  parts. 
Deposit  requ  red.      Twenty-four  periods. 

Part  1.  Upper  Extremity.  A  study  of  the  osteology 
and  dissection  of  the  upper  extremity. 

Part  2.  Lower  Extremi<-y.  A  study  of  the  osteology 
and  dissection  of  the  lower  extremity. 

Part  3.  Abdomen.  Dissection  and  study  of  the  adomin- 
al  viscera. 

Part  4.  Pelvis  and  Perineum.  Dissection  and  study  of 
the  pelvis  and  perineum. 

Anatomy  6b.  Gross  Anatomy:  A  continuation  of  Ana- 
tomy 5.  Anatomy  of  the  central  nervous  system.  Lectures, 
demonstrations,  quizzes,  and  dissection.  The  course  consists 
of  four  parts.      Deposit  required.      Twenty-one  periods. 

Part  1.  Thorax.  A  study  of  the  osteology  and  dissec- 
tion of  the  thorax  and  thoracis,  viscera. 

Part  2.  Head  Bones.  A  study  of  the  osteology  of  the 
head  and  neck. 

Part  3.  Head  and  Neck  Dissect'on  of  the  head  and 
neck. 

Part  4.  Central  Nervous  system.  Dissection  and  study 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
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BACTERIOLOGY 
Professor  Ellison,  Dr.  Yeakel 
Bacteriology  4a.  Pathogenic  Bacteria:  This  course  is 
intended  to  furnish  as  broad  a  foundation  as  possible  for  the 
practical  work  in  bacteriology,  and  a  study  of  the  relation  of 
bacteria  in  the  production  of  disease  and  immunity.  The 
course  begins  w'th  the  study  of  the  form  structure,  classifica- 
tion, multiplication,  and  reproGuction,  requirements  of  growth 
and  chemical  products  produced  by  bacterial  activities.  The 
pr  nciples  of  sterilization  and  disinfection  and  their  practical 
application.  A  study  of  some  of  the  non-pathogenic  bacteria 
in  order  to  familarize  the  student  with  technique  is  followed 
by  a  study  of  the  more  common  pathogenic  bacteria,  w.th 
actual  cultivation  of  the  organisms  by  each  student.  The 
etiology  of  infectious  diseases,  one  b}-  one,  and  the  methods 
by  which  bacteria  cause  disease  and  estabhsh  immunity.  The 
production  of  antitoxins,  serums,  and  vaccines,  and  their  uses. 
The  last  four  weeks  are  devoted  to  methods  of  isolation  and 
identification  of  micro-organisms  'n  sputum,  body  fluids, 
water,  milk,  etc*  Also  animal  inoculations  and  post  mor- 
tems.      Deposit  required. 

CHEMISTRY 
Professor  DeBarr 
Chemistry  128b.  Biological  Chemistry:  Th's  course  em- 
braces organic  chemistry,  which  will  require  the  equivalent  of 
four  lectures  a  week;  volumetric  analysis;  and  phys'ological 
chemistry.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  2  or  3.  Deposit  requir- 
ed.    Professor  DeBarr.      Twenty-four  periods. 

EMBRYOLOGY 
Professor  Lane 
Embryology  la.  Medical  Embryology:  A  study  of  oog- 
enesis, spermatogenesis,  maturation,  fertilization,  cleavage, 
formation  of  the  germ-layers,  and  organogeny.  Laboratory 
work  upon  the  essentials  of  organogeny  in  the  chick,  pig. 
and  man.  For  medical  students  only.  Deposit  required. 
Eight  periods. 

HISTOLOGY 
Professor  Turley 
Histology  la.     Normal  Histology:     A  study  of  the  micro- 
scopic anatomy  of  animal  tissues  and  organs;  the  p.nciples  of 
cytojogy   and    splanchnology   with    special   emphasis    on  the 
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human  tissues  and  organs;  and  histologic  technique.  De- 
posit required.     Ten  periods. 

HYGIENE 
Professor  Ellison 
Hygiene  lb.  Prinicples  of  Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medi- 
cine: A  course  of  lectures  and  assigned  readings,  tak'.ng  up 
the  subjects  of  ventilation,  heating,  water  supplies,  and  sew- 
age disposal,  and  their  relation  to  public  health.  Transmis- 
sible diseases  and  their  epidemiology  and  control.  Prere- 
quis  te,  Bacteriology  1  or  4.      Four  periods. 

MATERIA  MEDICA 
Professor  Browne 
Materia  Medica  6a.      A  .<^tudy  of  the  official  drugs  and; 
other  approved  remedies,  with  reference  to  origin,  prepara- 
tion, dosage,  and  physiological  action.      The  symptoms  and , 
treatment  of  poisoning,  the  writing  of  prescriptions,  the  dis- ' 
pensing  and  administration  of  remedies  are  considered.     Medi-  j 
cal  Latin  is  included.      Lectures  and  assigned  readings.     Fee, ' 
$0.25.      Four  periods. 

PATHOLOGY 
Professor  Turley,  Associate  Professors  Sorgatz,  Langston 
Pathology  7a.  Parasitology:  A  study  of  the  animal  para- 
sites with  reference  to  those  affecting  man.  To  be  taken  :n 
connection  with  bacteriology.  Lectures  and  laboratory,  once 
a  week  throughout  January.  Deposit  required.  Professor 
'J\irley. 

Pathology  8b.  General  Pathology:  A  study  of  the  ab- 
normal functioning  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  the  con- 
dit  ons  producing  disease,  the  efforts  of  the  body  to  over- 
come disease  and  regenerate  diseased  tissues,  disturbances  in 
development,  circulatory  disturbances,  retrogressive  processes, 
progressive  processes,  inflammation,  and  secondary  diseases. 
A  study  with  the  microscope  cf  pathological  tissues  and  prac- 
tice Jn  the  methods  of  diagnosis  of  diseased  tissues.  This 
course  is  the  basis  of  advanced  special,  clinical,  and  diagnostic 
pathology.  Prerequisite,  Histology  1.  Texts,  Ziegler  and 
Mallory  and  Wright.  Depos  t  required.  Professor  Turley. 
Sixteen  periods. 
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PHARMACOLOGY 
Professor  Nice 
Pharmacology  lb.      Pharmacology  and  Toxicology:  Lab- 
oratory studies  of  the "  physiologic  action  of  human  remedies 
IS  ver  fied  by  experiments.      Deposit  required.      Twelve  per- 
iods. 

PHARMACY 
Professor  Browne 
Pharmacy  7a.  Pharmaceutical  Methods:  A  course  in 
elementary  pharmacy  for  medical  students.  The  student 
makes  preparations  of  each  pharmaceutical  type  contained  in 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  such  as  pills,  powders,  waters, 
decoctions,  solut'ons,  tinctures,  emulsions,  and  liniments. 
Practice  in  prescription  dispensing,  and  the  making  of  stupes, 
poultices,  plasters,  and  medicated  baths.  Deposit  required. 
Four  periods. 

PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS 
Dr.  Torrey 

Physical  Diagnosis  lb.  Normal  Physical  Diagnosis:  A 
study  of  the  methods  of  auscultation,  percussion,  and  palpa- 
tion, with  practice  on  the  normal  human  body.  The  class 
is  d  vided  into  sections  for  practice  work.      Two  periods. 

PHYSIOLOGY 
Professor  Nice 
Physiology  8a.      General  Physiology:      A  study  of  the 
functions  of  muscles,  nerves,  the  central  nervous  system,  the 
special    senses,   circulatory    system,    lymphatic    system,  body 
fluids  and  their  regulation,  digestive  system,  digestion,  absorp- 
tion, secretion^  excretion,  metabolism,  respiration,  animal  heat 
and  its   regulation.      Lectures   and   laboratory.      Also  more 
than  twenty  demonstrations,  of  which  the  following  are  ex- 
amples: motor  localization  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  the  activi- 
ities  of  a  decerebrate  pigeon,  the  activity  of  spinal  mammal, 
the  function  of  the  depressor  nerve,  the  action  of  secretin 
and  enterokinase,  and  absorption  from  liver  l3'mph  channels. 
Deposit  required.      Twenty  periods. 

SURGERY 
Professor  Hargrove,  Dr.  Torrey 
j       Surgery  lib.      Operative  Surgery:  '    In  this  course  the 
student  performs  on  the  cadaver  and  animals  all  the  minor 
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and  major  operations.      Deposit  required.      Six  periods. 

Surgery  16b.  Minor  Surgery  and  Bandaging:  A  cours  < 
in  bandaging  and  the  elementrtry  princ  pies  of  surgery.  Thre  I' 
periods  a  week.  : 


THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 

MEDICINE  t 
Professor  West;    Associate    Professors    LaMotte,  Moormar ; 
Riely,  W.  M.  Taylor,  A.  W.  White,  Alford;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors Martin,  Messenbaugh,  F.  J.  Bolend,  Andrews, 
Fishman,  Chase 

Medicine  la.  General  Medicine:  The  course  is  prefaced 
by  the  history  ot  the  development  of  medical  science.  Spe ; 
cial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  new  discoveries  in  med'cin* 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  the  application  of  thes(' 
discoveries  to  the  prevent  on  and  cure  of  disease.  The  whole 
subject  of  medicine  is  dividend  into  three  classes:  infectious 
diseases,  diseases  of  spec  al  organs,  diseases  due  to  fault}; 
metabolism.  Three  lectures  a  week  and  one  quiz.  DrJ 
West,  Dr.  Fishman.  | 

Medicine  2b.  General  Medicine:  A  continuation  of  Medi' 
c  ne  1.  Three  lectures  a  week  and  one  quiz.  Dr.  West,  Dr! 
Fishman. 

Medicine  3a.  Clinical  Medicine:  This  course  consists 
chiefly  of  bedside  clin'cs.  Careful  consideration  is  also  given 
to  the  proper  treatment  of  each  case  demonstrated.  A  weekly 
clinical  lecture  by  the  case  teaching  method  is  given.  Clin- 
ics are  held  twice  a  week  at  the  beds'de.  Opportunity 
is  given  to  watch  the  effects  of  treatment  adopted 
in  each  case.  Each  student  s  required  also  to  spend  twenty 
periods  in  the  medical  division  of  the  dispensary.  Six  per- 
iods a  week  and  twenty  periods  of  dispensary  work.  Dr. 
LaMotte,  Dr.  R  ely.  Dr.  Whi^e.  Dr.  Martin,  Dr.  Fishman. 

Medicine  4b.  Clinical  Medicine:  A  continuation  of  Medi- 
cine 3.  Six  periods  a  week  aiul  twenty  periods  of  dispensary 
work.  Dr.  LaMotte,  Dr.  Riely,  Dr.  A.  W.  White,  Dr.  Martin, 
Dr  Fishman. 

Medicine  5a.  Physical  Diagnosis:  By  actual  practice  on 
the  normal  subject,  each  student  is  required  to  become  famil- 
iar with  tlie  fundamental  methods  employed  in  physical  ex- 
aminat  on,  and  by  these  methods  to  determine  the  position,  re- 
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lation,  and  topography  of  -the  various  organs  of  the  body. 
Ore  lecture  a  week  and  four  periods  of  cHnical  work.  Dr.  Moor- 
man. 

Medicine  6b.     Physical  Diagnosis:     Continuation  of  Medi- 
cine 5.     One  lecture  a  week  and  four  periods  of  clinical  work. 
Dr.  Moorman. 

Medicine  7a.  General  Pediatrics:  This  is  a  didactic  course 
;  and  embraces  diseases  of  the  new-born,  infant  feeding,  diseases 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  and  respiratory  tracts,  dietetics,  dis- 
eases of  nutrit  on,  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the 
therapeutics  for  infants  and  children.  Three  periods  a  week. 
Dr.  W.  M.  Taylor,  Dr.  Andre\/s,  Dr.  Martin,  Dr.  Messenbaugh. 

Medicine  8.  General  Pediatrics:  Continuation  of  Med'- 
cine  7.  Three  periods  a  week.  Dr.  W.  M.  Taylor,  Dr.  An- 
,drews.  Dr.  Martin,  Dr.  Messenbaugh. 

Medicine  9a.  Acute  Infectious  Diseases  of  Children: 
[Symptoms  and  methods  of  treating.  One  period  a  week.  Dr. 
Messenbaugh. 

I      Medicine  10b.     Acute  Infectious  Diseases  of  Children:  A 

continuation  of  Med'cine  9.  One  period  a  week.  Dr.  Mes- 
psenbaugh. 

I  Medicine  11a.  Clinical  Pediatrics:  The  children's  clinic 
lis  held  one  period  a  week.      Erch  student  is  required  to  spend 

ten  periods  in  the  division  of  children's  diseases  in  the  dis- 
ipensary,  where  he  has  practical  charge  of  the  cases  under 
jithe  direction  of  an  instructor.     Dr.  W.  M.  Taylor. 

Medicine  12b.      Clinical  Pediatrics:      A  continuation  of 

Medicine  11.  One  period  a  week  and  ten  periods  of  dispen- 
[isary  work.      Dr.  W.  M.  Taylor 

I  Medicine  19a.  Therapeutics:  In  this  course  the  stu- 
ident  is  taught  not  only  pharmacotherapy,  but  also  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  vaccine  and  serum  therapy,  mechano- 
ktherapy,  hydrotherapy,  climatotherapy,  and  psychotherapy. 
Two  periods  a  week.     Dr.  Alford,  Dr.  Chase. 

Medicine  20b.  Therapeutics:  A  continuation  of  Medicine 
19.      Two  periods  a  week.      Dr.  Alford,  Dr.  Chase. 

Medicine  21a.  Medical  Ethics  and  Economics:  A  discus- 
sion of  the  ethics  and  economics  of  the  profession.  One 
period  a  week.     Dr.  West. 

Medicine  23a.  Prescription  Writing:  Practice  in  pres- 
cription writing.      One  period  a  week.      Dr.  Fishman. 

Medicine  24b.      Prescription  Writing:      Practice  in  pres- 
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cr;ption  writing.  A  continuat'on  of  Medicine  23.  One  pi 
iod  a  week.      Dr.  Alford. 

Medicine  25a.  Diseases  of  the  Blood,  Lymph,  and  DuctU 
Glands:  This  course  consists  of  didactic  lectures.  One  p< 
riod  a  week.      Dr.  Fishman. 

Medicine  28a.     Clinical  Pathology:     Two  periods. 

Medicine  29b.     Clinical  Pathology:     Two  periods. 

Medicine  30b.  Gastro-Intestinal  Diseases:  The  cour 
is  both  didactic  and  clinical,  and  during  the  course  certa 
laboratory  work  will  be  done  in  connection  with  the  diseas 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract.  One  period  a  week  I 
White. 

MENTAL  DISEASES  AND  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENC 
Professor  Duke,  Associate  Professor  Griffin  : 

Mental  Diseases  la.  Mental  Diseases:  This  course  ; 
devoted  to  the  derangements  of  the  mind  and  consists  of  dii 
dactic  work  at  Oklahoma  City  and  weekly  clinics  at  the  Ok\\ 
homa  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Norman,  One  lecture  f 
week  and  one  clinic.      Dr.  Duke,  Dr.  Griffin.  \ 

Mental  Diseases  2b.  Mental  Diseases:  A  continuaticj 
of  Mental  Diseases  1.  One  lecture  a  week  and  one  clinic 
Dr.  Duke,  Dr.  Griffin.  ; 

Medicine  22a.  Medical  Jurisprudence:  A  discussion  c 
the  legal  status  of  the  physician.  One  period  a  week  D 
Duke. 

NEUROLOGY 
Professor  A.  D.  Young,  Assistant  Professor  Burns 

Nervous  Diseases  la.  Nervous  Diseases:  This  course  i 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  general  practitionei 
It  includes  both  lectures  and  clinics.  It  begins  with  a  gen 
eral  review  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  sysB 
tem.  Then  follows  the  general  pathology  of  nervous  diseases 
and  the  neuroses.  One  period  a  week  and  ten  periods  o 
dispensary  work. 

Nervous  Diseases  2b.  Nervous  Diseases:  A  continua- 
tion of  Nervous  Diseases  1.  One  period  a  week  and  ten  per 
iods   of  dispensary  work. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  CLINICAL  MICROSCOPY 
Associate  Professors  Sorgatz,  Langston;  Dr.  Gastineau 
Pathology  3a.      Clinical  Microscopy:      The  principles  o: 
pathology  are  reviewed,  especially  with  a  view  to  practica 
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application  to  laboratory  diagnosis.  Blood,  urine,  feces,  gastric 
:icontents,  sputum,  etc.,  are  exam'ned.      Methods  of  collecting 

materials  and  the  simpler  practical  clinical  methods  of  analy- 
eisis  are  studied.  Five  periods  a  week.  Dr.  Sorgatz,  Dr.  Lang- 
ctston. 

Pathology  4b.  Clinical  Microscopy:  Continuation  of 
Pathology  3.  Five  periods  a  week.  Dr.  Sorgatz,  Dr.  Lang- 
ston. 

Pathology  5a.     Clinical  Pathology:     This  course  consists 
:  of  practical  work  in  the  cl  nical  laboratory.      Specimens  from 
the  hospital  and  dispensary  patients  are  studied  and  discuss- 
j  ed  by  the  students.      Further  work  in  clinical  methods  is  un- 
dertaken, and  autopsies,  when  available,  are  observed.  The 
.theories  of  serum  work  are  taught  and  the  Wasserman  test 
"and  the  Noguchi  reaction  demonstrated  in  a  practical  way. 
Five  periods  a  week.     Dr.  Sorgatz. 

Pathology  6b.  Clinical  Pathology:  Continuation  of  Path- 
ology 5.      Five  periods  a  week.      Dr.  Sorgatz. 

SURGERY 

Professor  Long;  Associate  Professors  Howard,  Riley,  Reed, 
Blesh,  Hull,  Smith;  Assistant  Professors  Kuhn,  Will, 
Clymer,  Dr.  McLean,  Dr.  Stout,  Dr.  C.  L.  White 

Surgery  is  taught  in  the  recitation  room,  at  the  bedside,  in 
the  dispensary,  at  the  hospital  clinics,  and  by  lectures, 
j  Surgery  la.  Principles  of  Surgery:  The  principles  of  sur- 
Igery  will  be  taught  by  lectures  and  recitations.  The  course 
'.covers  surgical  pathology,  the  process  of  inflammation  and  re- 
pair of  tissues,  injuries  of  the  soft  parts,  bones  and  joints, 
[necrosis,  and  important  surgical  diseases.  Two  lectures  a  week 
[and  one  quiz.     Dr.  Long,  Dr.  Clymer. 

i       Surgery  2b.    Principles  of  Surgery:    Continuation  of  Sur- 
[gery  1.    Two  lectures  a  week  and  one  quiz.    Dr.  Long,  Dr. 
Clymer. 

Surgery  3a.  Fractures  and  Dislocations:  A  full  series  of 
didactic  lectures  illustrated  by  specimens  and  charts  will  be 
given  on  fractures  and  dislocations.  Two  periods.    Dr.  Blesh. 

Surgery  4b.  Tumors:  A  course  of  lectures  on  tumors, 
their  characteristics,  pathology,  and  differential  diagnosis.  One 
period  a  week.    Dr.  Blesh. 

Surgery  5a.  Surgical  Diagnosis:  This  course  is  devoted  to 
surgical  methods  of  diagnosis.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
differentiation.    One  period  a  week.    Dr.  Reed. 
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Surgery  6b.  Surgical  Diagnosis:  A  continuation  of  Sur- 
gery 5.    One  period  a  week.    Dr.  Reed. 

Surgery  7a.  Regional  Surgery:  Regional  surgery  will  in- 
clude surgery  of  the  head,  neck,  thorax,  abdomen,  extremities, 
and  blood  vessels.    One  period  a  week.    Dr.  Howard. 

Surgery  8b.  Regional  Surgery:  A  continuation  of  Sur- 
gery 7.    Two  periods  a  week.    Dr.  Howard,  Dr.  Smith, 

Surgery  9a.  Clinical  Surgery:  Daily  instruction,  con- 
sisting of  clinics,  clinical  lectures,  and  demonstrations.  The 
student  is  requ'.red  to  .take  case  histories,  assist  in  examination, 
and  collect  all  data  of  value  in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis.  He 
is  required  to  familiarize  himself  with'  the  methods  of  prepara- 
tion for  operation,  and  to  follow  closely  the  post-operative 
course  and  after-treatment  of  the  patient.  In  the  operating 
room  the  clinician  takes  up  little  time  with  operative  proced- 
ures as  applied  to  operations,  but  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
indications  for  and  the  result  of  those  procedures.  Ten  per- 
iods a  week,  and  twenty  periods  of  dispensary  work.  Dr. 
Long,  Dr.  Howard,  Dr.  Reed,  Dr.  Blesh,  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Kuhn. 

Surgery  10b.  Clinical  Surgery:  A  continuation  of  Surg- 
ery 9.  Ten  periods  a  week  and  twenty  periods  of  dispensary 
work.  Deposit  required.  Dr.  Howard,  Dr.  Reed,  Dr.  Blesh, 
Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Kuhn. 

Surgery  12b.  Operative  Surgery:  In  this  course  the 
dog  is  used  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  handling  of 
living  tissues,  the  control  of  hemorrhages,  the  use  of  instru- 
ments and  sutures  under  a  rigid  aseptic  technique.  Because 
of  the  many  advantages  of  local  anaesthesia  it  is  used  in  the 
majority  of  operations,  both  major  and  minor.  One  period 
a  week.      Dr.  Hargrove. 

Surgery  13a.  Orthopedic  Surgery:  Instruction  in  the 
subject  consists  of  lectures,  recitations,  and  clinics.  Besides 
lectures  descriptive  of  the  diseases  leading  to  deformities,  all 
of  the  important  conditions  are  demonstrated  in  the  clinic. 
The  mechanical  principles  involved  in  the  correction  of  de- 
formities are  fully  discussed  and  the  appliances  and  methods 
of  application  are  demonstrated.  Two  periods  a  week.  Dr. 
Hull. 

Surgery  14b.  Orthopedic  Surgery:  Continuation  of  Surg- 
ery 13,     Two  periods  a  week.     Dr.  Hull. 

Surgery  15a.  Rectal  Surgery:  In  didactic  lectures  and 
clinical  work,  diseases  of  the  sigmoid,  rectum,  and  anus  will 
be  covered.     The  special  anatomy,  physiology  and  embryology 
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of  the  lower  bowel  will  be  reviewed  and  instruments  for  ex- 
amination will  be  demonstrated.  The  more  common  diseases 
seen  in  general  practice  such  as  the  inflammatory  diseases, 
malignant  and  non-malignant  growths,  will  be  studied.  The 
latter  part  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  operations,  didactic 
and  local  anaesthesia  be'ng  demonstrated.  One  period  a  week. 
Dr.  Will. 

Surgery  17a.  Anaesthetics:  A  special  course  in  an- 
aesthetics wil  be  given  to  seniors.  Instruction  in  this  course, 
treat  ng  especially  of  the  choice  and  administration  of  anaesth- 
etics, will  consist  of  lectures,  clinical  demonstrations,  and  super- 
vision of  the  administration  of  anaesthetics  by  the  students 
themselves.  Each  senior  student,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
instructor^  will  administer  an  anaesthetic  in  at  least  six  cases 
before  graduating.      Dr.  F.  J.  Bolend. 

Surgery  18a.  Genito-Urinary  Surgery:  This  course  con- 
sists of  both  didactic  and  clinical  work.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  pathological  conditions  of  the  tract.  The  estima- 
tion of  renal  efficiency,  cystoscopy,  and  X-Ray  examinations. 
One  period  a  week.      Dr.  Riely, 

Surgery  19b,  Genito-Urinary  Surgery:  A  continuation  of 
Surgery  18.     One  period  a  week.     Dr.  Riley. 

OBSTETRICS 

Professor  Hatchett;  Associate  Professors  Looney,  Fowler;  Dr. 
Hunter,  Dr.  Wells,  Dr.  Hirschfield 

Obstetrics  la.  The  didactic  work  is  given  throughout 
the  junior  year  and  the  clinical  work  chiefly  in  the  senior 
year.  Didactic  lectures  begin  with  the  anatomy  of  the  pelvis 
and  the  female  generative  organs  in  connection  with  the 
function  of  reproduction.  A  thorough  course  is  given  in  em- 
bryology, tracing  the  changes  in  the  ovum  after  fertilization 
and  the  development  of  the  fetus.  Ample  time  is  devoted  to 
the  anomalies  and  the  diseases  of  the  fetal  appendages.  The 
physiology  and  diagnosis  of  pregnancy  and  the  physiology 
and  management  of  labor  and  the  puerperium  are  treated 
fully.     Two  periods  a  week.      Dr.  Fowler. 

Obstetrics  2b.  A  continuation  of  Obstetrics  1.  One  per- 
iod a  week.      Dr.  Fowler. 

Obstetrics  3a.  Pathological  pregnancy,  labor^  and  puer- 
perium and  the  diseases  of  the  fetus  are  fully  covered,  with 
special  reference  to  the  complications  of  pregnancy,  the  man- 
agements of  difificult  labor,  postpartum  hemorrhage,  and  puer- 
peral   infections.       Operative   obstetrics   and    the  physiology 
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and  pathology  of  the  new-born  infant  are  also  fully  covered. 
One  period  a  week.     Dr.  Hatchett. 

Obstetrics  4b.  A  continuation  of  Obstetrics  3.  Two  per- 
iods a  week.      Dr.  Hatchett. 

Obstetrics  5b.  A  thorough  course  of  clinical  demonstra- 
tions with  the  manikin  is  conducted  by  the  clinical  lecturer, 
in  which  the  students  are  individually  practiced.  Clinics  are 
held  in  the  State  University  Hospital  and  teaching  privileges 
have  been  accorded  by  the  Holmes  Home  of  Redeeming  Love, 
in  the  Nazarene  home,  and  in  the  City  Maternity  Hospital.  An 
out-patient  clinical  department  has  been  organized  which  of- 
fers treatment  in  the  homes  of  those  who  so  desire.  Each 
senior  student  is  required  to  attend  at  least  six  cases  of  labor 
under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor  during  the  year.  The 
clinical  material  in  the  three  maternity  hospitals  and  the  out- 
patient obstetrical  department  furnish  abundant  material  to 
meet  this  requirement.     Two  periods  a  week.     Dr.  Looney. 

GYNECOLOGY 
Professor  Hartford;  Associate  Professor  Cunningham;  Assist- 
ant Professor  Reck;  Dr.  Sacket,  Dr.  Sanger 

Gynecology  la.  The  course  treats  of  the  physiology  of 
the  reproductive  organs,  etiology,  symptoms,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  medical  and  surgical  diseases  of  women.  Two 
lectures  a  week  and  one  quiz.      Dr.  Hartford,  Dr.  Reck. 

Gynecology  3a.  Clinical  Gynecology:  Methods  of  ex- 
amination, diagnosis,  traumatism,  and  uterine  deviations.  Two 
periods  a  week.     Dr.  Hartford,  Dr.  Cunningham. 

Gynecology  4b.  Clinical  Gynecology:  A  continuation  of 
Gynecology  3.  Two  periods  a  weeek.  Dr.  Hartford,  Dr. 
Cunningham. 

Gynecology  5a.  Clinical  Gynecology:  Operative  gyne- 
cology. Each  student  must  also  do  ten  periods  of  work  in 
the  gynecology  division  of  the  dispensary.  One  period  a  week 
and  ten  periods  of  dispensary  work.       Dr.  Cunningham. 

Gynecology  6b.  Clinical  Gynecology:  A  continuation  of 
Gynecology  5.  One  period  a  week  and  ten  periods  of  dis- 
pensary work.      Dr.  Cunningham. 

OPTHALMOLOGY 
Professor  Ferguson,  Associate  Professor  Davis,  Dr.  Westfall 
Eye  Diseases  la.     Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Eye: 

Models,  charts,  and  anatomical  specimens  will  be  used  to  ac- 
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quaint  the  student  with  the  relation  of  the  eye  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  head.      One  period  a  week.      Dr.  Davis. 

Eye  Diseases  2a.  Diseases  of  the  Eye:  This  course  will 
give  spec  al  attention  to  the  more  common  kinds  of  eye  dis- 
eases met  by  the  general  practitioner.  The  students  will  be 
taught  how  to  use  the  ophthalmoscope  and  will  be  given  some 
practical  instruction  in  refraction  and  correction  of  ocular 
errors.     One  period  a  week.     Dr.  Ferguson. 

Eye  Diseases  3a.  Clinic  in  Eye  Diseases:  Clinical  lec- 
tures will  be  given  as  well  as  instruction,  in  which  the  methods 
of  examination  and  diagnosis  are  demonstrated  on  the  living 
subjects.  Students  will  assist  at  operations  and  whenever 
possible  follow  the  cases  during  convalescence.  One  period 
a  week.      Dr.  Ferguson. 

Eye  Diseases  4b.  Clinic  in  Eye  Diseases:  Continuation  of 
Eye  Diseases  3.     One  period  a  week.     Dr.  Ferguson. 

OTOLOGY,  RHINOLOGY,  AND  LARYNGOLOGY 
Professor  Buxton;  Associate  Professor  Todd,  Dixon;  Dr.  Guthrie 

Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  Diseases  lb.  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology of  the  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat:  This  course  will  cover 
in  detail  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  of  the  ear, 
nose,  and  throat.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  give  the 
students  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  these 
structures  commonly  met  in  general  practice.  One  period  a 
week.     Dr.  Buxton. 

Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  Diseases  2b.  A  continuation  of 
Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  Diseases  1.  One  period  a  week.  Dr. 
Buxton. 

Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  Diseases  3a.  Clinic  in  Ear,  Nose, 
and  Throat  Diseases:  Practical  instruction  will  be  given  in 
the  medical  and  surgical  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  ear,  nose, 
and  throat,  and  each  student  will  be  granted  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  patients  personally,  and  to  follow  up  the  cases 
throughout  their  entire  treatment.  One  period  a  week.  Dr. 
Todd,  Dr.  Dixon. 

Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  Diseases  4b.  Clinic  in  Ear,  Nose, 
and  Throat  Diseases:  Continuation  of  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat 
Diseases  3.      One  period  a  week.      Dr.  Todd,  Dr.  Dixon. 

GENITO-URINARY  DISEASES  AND  SYPHILOLOGY 
Assistant  Professors  Wallace,  R.  J.  Bolend;  Dr.  C.  B.  Taylor 
Genito-Urinary  Diseases  la.     Genito-Urinary  Diseases  and 
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Syphilology:  One  period  a  week  and  ten  hours  of  dispensary. 
Dr.  Wallace,  Dr.  C.  B.  Taylor. 

Genito-Urinary  Diseases  2b.  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  and 
Syphilology:  Two  periods  a  week  and  ten  periods  of  dispen- 
sary work.     Dr.  Wallace,  Dr.  C.  B.  Taylor. 

DERMATOLOGY,    ELECTRO-THERAPY,  AND 
RADIOGRAPHY 
Associate  Professor  Lain,  Dr.  Roland 
Dermatology,  Electro-Therapy,  and  Radiography  la.  This 
course  consists  of  the  study  of  various  forms  of  skin  diseases. 
An  application  of  electricity  for  the  cure  of  diseases  in  gen- 
eral, and  in  the  demonstration  of  the  use  of  the  X-Ray  for 
diagnostic  purposes.      Two  periods  a  week  and  ten  periods 
of  dispensary  work.      Dr.  Lain,  Dr.  Roland. 

Dermatology,  Electro-Therapy,  and  Radiography  2b:  A 
continuation  of  Dermatology,  Electro-Therap3^  and  Radiogra- 
phy 1.  Two  periods  a  week  and  ten  periods  of  dispensary 
work.      Dr.  Lain,  Dr.  Roland. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 


The  university  offers  at  the  State  University  Hospital  in 
Oklahoma  City,  in  connection  with  the  School  of  Medicine,  a 
three  years'  course  of  training  in  nursing,  open  only  to  women. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  school  to  fit  a  body  of  intelligent  young 
women  for  one  of  the  noblest,  if  not  the  noblest,  professions 
open  to  women,  to  provide  for  the  city  and  the  state,  trained 
nurses  of  the  highest  standard,  and  skilled  workers  to  be  co- 
laborers  with  the  physician  in  caring  for  the  sick  and  afflicted. 

The  profession  of  nursing  cannot  have  ideals  too  high,  or 
intelligence  and  culture  too  great,  for  it  demands  and  com- 
mands the  highest  and  best  that  can  be  put  into  it. 

Admission 

Candidates  must  have  a  minimum  of  seven  units  (two 
years)  of  high  school  credit;  but  preference  is  given  to  those 
who  are  graduates  and  to  women  of  superior  education  and 
culture.  Of  the  minimum  of  seven  units,  five  are  required  and 
two  are  elective,  as  follows: 

Subject  Units 

English    2 

Algebra    1 

History    1 

Latin   ^   1 

Electives    2 

^  Total    7 

Applicants  must  be  in  good  health,  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter, and  between  twenty  and  thirty-five  years  of  age.  Formal 
application  must  be  made  to  the  Superintendent  of  Nurses  on 
the  official  blank.  When  possible,  application  should  be  made 
in  person. 

The  number  of  applicants  admitted  will  be  limited  to  the 
needs  of  the  hospital.  When  vacancies  occur,  women  who  can- 
not meet  fully  the  educational  requirements,  but  who  possess 
in  a  marked  degree  other  qualifications  for  efficiency,  may 
be  received  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Medicine. 

Two  classes  are  formed  yearly,  students  entering  in  April 
and   October.      The   object   in   receiving   applicants   at  two 
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stated  periods  is  to  secure  a  systematic  training  for  each  in 
the  scheduled  courses  of  theoretical  and  practical  instruction. 

Plan  of  Instruction 

The  schedule  covers  a  period  of  three  years  of  which  the 
first  three  months  is  a  probationary  term.  A  candidate  whose 
application  is  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Nurses  will 
be  admitted  to  the  probationary  term  during  which  she  re- 
ceives both  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  many 
points  which  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  know  before  under- 
taking the  actual  nursing  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital.  The 
object  of  this  preliminary  instruction  and  practice  is  to  pre- 
pare the  student  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  a  nurse  properly 
equ'pped  physicalb^  and  technically.  Unless  she  shows  a 
general  fitness  for  nursing,  possesses  good  health,  and  an  abil- 
ity to  keep  up  with  the  class  instruction,  she  will  not  be  en- 
rolled as  a  student  nurse.  A  probationer  whose  services  and 
examinations  have  been  satisfactory  will  be  admitted  as  a 
pupil  nurse  after  signing  an  agreement  to  remain  in  the  school 
for  three  years,  including  the  probationary  term,  subject  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school. 

Throughout  the  three  years,  promotion  into  the  higher 
grade  is  made  every  six  months.  The  standing  of  the  stu- 
dent is  based  upon  ability  to  meet  the  physical  and  nervous 
strain  of  nursing,  deportment,  good  practical  work,  and  the 
results  of  the  examinations  at  the  completion  of  such  course. 
A  student  who  fails  to  make  a  passing  grade  loses  her  class 
standing,  and  continued  failure  necessitates  dropping  the  stu- 
dent from  the  school. 

Diploma 

Students  in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  are  considered 
as  university  students.  Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  three  year  course  a  diploma  with  the  title  of  Graduate 
Nurse  will  be  conferred  at  the  annual  graduation  exercises  of 
the  university. 

Allowance  for  Expenses 

Students  receive,  in  addition  to  their  board,  an  allowance 
of  $5.00  a  month  for  the  first  three  months,  $8.00  a  month 
for  the  remainder  of  the  first  year,  $10.00  a  month  during  the 
second  year,  and  $12.00  a  month  during  the  third  year.  This 
allowance  is  not  considered  as  payment  for  services,  but  is 
paid  to  defray  cost  of  uniforms  and  other  necessary  expenses. 
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Hours  of  Duty 
The  students  are  on  duty  52  hours  each  week  or  eight 

lOurs  out  of  every  twenty-four.      In  the  operating  room  and 

he  maternity  room,  or  in  case  of  need  or  emergency  the 

pupil  must  be  prepared  to  serve  longer  hours.  A  half  a  day 
off  is  given  each  week  and  extra  time  on  Sundays. 

Sickness 

In  sickness  the  pupil  will  be  cared  for  gratuitously.  Time 
lost  through  illness  or  from  any  other  cause  must  be  made  up 
by  prolonging  the  course. 

Vacation 

Four  weeks  vacation  is  allowed  each  year  for  the  first 
two  years  and  is  given  when  conditions  will  permit. 

State  Registration 

^  The  standards  for  admission  and  the  course  of  instruction 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  law  governing  the  registration 
of  nurses.  All  graduates  of  the  school  are  therefore  eligible 
for  registration. 

Affiliation 

An  affiliation  has  been  arranged  with  the  State  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  whereby  an  exchange  of  senior  nurses  may  be 
made  for  a  three  months  period. 

Post  Graduate  Course 

The  State  University  Hospital  offers  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  nurses,  graduated  from  this  or  other  recognized  schools, 
a  three  months  course  in  surgical,  gynecological  and  operat- 
ing room  work  and  technique  of  clinical  pathology. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY 
Course  Leading  to  Diploma  as  Graduate  Nurse 
Preliminary  and  First  Year 


Subject 

Anatomy 

Physiology 

Chemistry 

Hygiene 

Dietetics 

Drugs  and  Solutions 

Bacteriology 

Ethics 

Charting 

Materia  Medica 

Practical  Procedure 

Urinalysis 


Amount    of  Time 

24  hours — 3  hours  weekly  for  2  months 
24  hours — 3  hours  weekly  for  2  month; 
24  hours  lecture,  8  hours  laboratory 
12  hours — 3  hours  weekly  for  1  month 
24  hours — 3  hours  weekly  for  2  months 
15  hours 

48  hours  laboratory,  24  hours  lecture 
8  hours 
6  hours 

24  hours — 3  hours  weekly  for  2  months 
Weekly  from   October  to  June 
6  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory 


Toxicology 

8  hours 

Junior  Medical 

16  hours 

Junior  Surgical 

8  hours 

Gynecology 

16  hours 

Bandaging 

8  hours 

History  of  Nursing 

14  hours 

Second  Year 

Communicable  Diseases 

12  hours 

Childrens'  Diseases 

12  hours 

Infant's  Diseases 

12  hours 

Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases 

8  hours 

Skin  Diseases 

8  hours 

Obstetrics 

12  hours 

Nose  and  Throat  Diseases 

4  hours 

Eye  Diseases 

4  hours 

Ear  Diseases 

8  hours 

Massage 

18  hours 

Practical  Procedure 

Weekly 

Third  Year 

Senior  Medical 

10  to  12 

Senior  Surgical 

10  hours 

Senior  Dietetics 

6  hours 

Senior  Materia  Medica 

10  hours 

Senior  Anatomy 

10  hours 

Nursing  Ethics 

Practical  Procedure 

In  both  theory  and  practical  work  variation  from  the  above  may  be 
made  whenever  necessary. 

Special  Lectures 

Social  Service 

Hospital  and  Training  School  Administration 
Public  Health  Nursing 
Invalid  Occujiation 
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FACULTY 


STRATTON  DULUTH  BROOKS,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

HOWARD  STORM  BROWNE,  B.  A.,  Ph.  C,  M.  S.,  M  D.,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

EDWIN  DeBARR,  Ph.   D.,   Vice-President  of  the   University,  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 

ALBERT  HEALD  VAN  VLEET,  Ph.  D\,  Profesor  of  Botany. 

JAMES  WELLINGS  STURGIS,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

SAMUEL  WATSON  REAVES,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

GUY  YANDALL  WILLIAMS,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry. 

THEODORE  HAMPTON  BREWER,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  English. 

WILLIAM  PETER  HASEMAN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

ROY  TEMPLE  HOUSE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  German. 

GAYFREE  ELLISON,  B.  S.,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

FRED  WARDE  PADGETT,  M.  S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

DAVID     BYARS  RAY  JOHNSON,  Ph.  G.,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Pharmacy. 

ROSETTA  ANGELINE  BRIEGEL,  B.  A.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

CLARENCE  VERNE  NICHOLS,  Ph.  C,  B.  A.,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  Phar- 
macy. 

LUCILLE  JOHNSON,  M.  A.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
LEE  VAUGHN  HULL,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Pharmacy. 
OLIVE  MAY  SEARLE,  B.  A.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
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ORGANIZATION 

The  School  of  Pharmacy,  organized  in  1893,  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  It  was  the  first  school 
added  to  the  university  after  the  organization  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  since  its  organization  it  has  main- 
tained a  steady  growth.  The  school  offers  thorough  and 
practical  courses  in  all  the  various  subjects  pertaining  to 
pharmacy,  and  prepares  the  students  to  pursue  any  of  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  profession. 

FUNCTION 

Pharmacy  is  the  science  and  art  of  preparing,  compound- 
ing, preserving,  and  dispensing  medicines,  whether  reference 
is  made  to  the  profession  in  the  sense  of  either  retail  or  whole- 
sale relationship. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  school  to  co-operate  with  the  State 
Board  of  Pharmacy  and  the  State  Pharmaceutical  Association 
in  maintaining  a  high  standard  in  the  profession  of  pharmacy. 

The  operation  of  the  state  and  federal  food  and  drug 
laws  has  created  a  demand  for  thoroughly  trained  pharmacists, 
drug  inspectors,  and  analysts.  While  the  first  of  these  de- 
mands is  satisfactorily  met  by  the  average  pharmaceutical 
graduate,  the  others  require  a  general  and  technical  train- 
ing that  cannot  be  gained  in  less  than  a  four-year  course  in 
pharmacy. 

The  obligation  imposed  upon  those  who  manufacture  and 
dispense  pharmaceuticals,  by  an  increasing  demand  for  purer 
and  better  drugs  and  medicines,  must  result  in  their  employing 
technically  trained  assistants  for  responsible  positions  which 
have  heretofore,  quite  frequently,  been  left  to  irresponsible 
and  incompetent  persons. 

PHARMACY  AS  A  PROFESSION 

Never  have  opportunities  in  pharmacy  been  so  great  and 
never  in  its  history  has  this  profession  rendered  a  more  im- 
portant service  to  mankind.  The  many  advances  in  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine  and  the  enactment  of  important  laws,  both  state 
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and  national,  regulating  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  drugs  and 
medicines  have  stimulated  a  cooperative  advancement  along 
pharmaceutical  lines.  The  opportunities  that  are  open  to 
those  who  would  keep  the  pace  with  these  advancements  are 
innumerable.  Analytical  and  research  chemists  with  a  know- 
ledge of  pharmacy  have  no  d.fficulty  in  obtaining  remunera- 
tive and  attractive  positions  in  manufacturing  plants  and  in 
municipal,  state,  and  national  laboratories.  The  practising 
pharmacst  in  every  community  occupies  a  position  of  import- 
ance and  responsibility  surrounded  with  opportunities  limited 
only  by  his  own  ability  as  determined  by  his  native  talent 
and  the  extent  to  which  he  has  been  trained  in  the  science. 

PHARMACY  AS  A  PROFESSION  FOR  WOMEN 

There  is  no  field  that  offers  greater  oportunities  for  wo- 
men than  pharmacy.  The  work  is  clean,  pleasant,  agreeable; 
and  women  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  it.  All  technical  work 
in  preparing  and  dispensing  drugs  involves  neatness  and  ac- 
curacy that,  generally  speaking^  are  more  predominate  in  wo- 
men than  in  men.  In  store  arrangement,  window  trimming, 
and  other  work  requiring  some  knowledge  of  color  harmony 
or  displa3^  women  are  naturally  more  adept  than  men.  As 
over  seventy-five  percent  of  all  drugs  and  druggists'  sundries 
are  purchased  by  women,  it  follows  that  patrons  would  pre- 
fer to  deal  with  women  clerks. 

Not  only  are  women  adapted  to  all  work  of  a  drug  store, 
but  to  the  scientific  work  in  pharmacy  as  well.  There  is  no 
part  of  chem  cal  work  that  cannot  be  done  by  women.  They 
are  more  patient  with  the  routine  work  necessary  in  many 
laboratories. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  graduates  one  or  more  women 
each  year,  and  all  have  been  successful.  The  university  has 
an  enrollment  of  several  hundred  women. 

STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

There  are  five  pharmacies  in  the  city  which  afford  some 
opportunity  for  obtaining  employment  in  practical  pharmacy. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  other  work  that  students  engage 
in  to  partly  or  completely  meet  their  expenses  while  at  col- 
lege. Since  there  are  no  dormitories,  the  2,000  or  more  stu- 
dents must  room  and  board  in  private  homes.  This  num- 
ber requ'res  a  small  army  of  waiters  who  as  a  rule  are  stu- 
dents in  the  university.      Board  at  least  may  be  met  in  this 
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manner.  So  far  we  have  not  heard  of  a  single  student,  desir- 
ing employment  to  help  defray  expenses  while  in  college, 
who  was  not  successful.  More  detaaled  information  can 
be  obtained  by  addressing  the  University  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which 
maintains  an  employment  bureau  for  the  benefit  of  students 
desiring  work. 

REGISTRATION  AS  PHARMACISTS 
No  person  can  legally  practice  pharmacy  in  Oklahoma  un- 
less he  is  registered  by  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy.  The 
board  meets  regularly  on  the  first  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of 
January,  of  April,  of  Jul}^  and  of  October,  to  examine  candi- 
dates v/ho  desire  to  obtain  a  license  to  practice  pharmacy  in 
the  state. 

ENTRANCE    WITHOUT    DRUG-STORE  EXPERIENCE 

Students  are  not  required  to  have  had  drug-store  ex- 
per'ence  upon  entering  college.  Such  experience  is  very  desir- 
able however.  No  secondarj^  or  advanced  credits  will  be 
allowed  for  drug-store  experience,  but  the  State  Board  of 
Pharmacy  requires  a  definite  amount  of  practical  experience 
before  registration  can  be  granted. 

PURE  FOOD  AND  DRUG  COURSES 

Since  the  passage  of  the  National  Food  and  Drug  Act  of 
June  30,  1906,  there  has  developed  an  increasing  need  for 
trained  chemical,  pharmaceutical,  and  microscopical  analysts 
to  fill  positions  for  the  United  States  government,  in  state 
public  health,  pure  food  and  drug  laboratories,  for  large  manu- 
factur'ng  houses  and  dealers  in  drugs  and  chemicals. 

Students  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  may  elect  courses  in 
food,  drug,  and  sanitary  water  analysis.  The  laboratories 
are  splendidly  equipped  with  polariscopes,  extraction  appara- 
tus, centrifuges,  and  all  other  instruments  and  equipment  need- 
ed in  carrying  out  the  various  phases  of  work. 

Graduates  of  the  three-year  and  the  four-year  courses  in 
pharmacy  are  eligible  for  positions  as  food,  drug,  and  sanitary 
analysts.  Students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  are  especial- 
ly prepared  to  pursue  this  class  of  work  since  pharmacy 
plays  as  large  a  part  in  the  analytical  work  as  does  chem- 
istry. 

THREE  PLANS  OF  WORK 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Education  and  the  recommendations  of 
the    American    Conference   of    Pharmaceutical    Faculties,  this 
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school  offers  three  separate  plans  of  work.  The  two  years' 
plan  comprises  four  semesters  of  four  and  one-half  months 
each.  It  equips  the  student  for  practical  work  with  the  mini- 
mum of  preparation.  The  three  years'  plan  comprises  six 
semesters  of  four  and  one-half  months  each  and  is  designed 
more  especially  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  the  commercial 
field  of  pharmaceutical  chem'stry  or  food  and  drug  analy- 
sis. It  also  enables  the  pharmacist  to  strengthen  his  profes- 
sional relations  by  the  practice  of  urinary,  bacteriological,  and 
toxicological  analysis  for  the  physician.  The  four  years' 
plan  includes  academic  as  well  as  professional  courses,  and  is 
designed  to  give  the  student  a  liberal  education  as  well  as  to 
fit  him  for  work  demanding  a  broader  scientific  and  profes- 
sional knowledge  than  may  be  acquired  in  a  shorter  time. 

DEGREES 

The  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  (Ph.  G.)  will  be  con- 
ferred upon  a  student  who  completes  tlfe  plan  of  study  outlined 
to  cover  two  years. 

The  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  (Ph.  C.)  will  be 
conferred  upon  a  student  who  completes  the  plan  of  study 
outlined  to  cover  three  years,  such  work  to  include  the 
courses  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  two  years'  plan. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  (B.  S.  in 
Pharmacy)  will  be  conferred  upon  a  student  who  completes 
the  plan  of  study  outlined  to  cover  four  years  with  a  total  of 
not  less  than  120  hours  of  academic  credit,  such  work  to 
include  the  courses  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  three 
years'  plan. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  faculty  to  follow  as  nearly  as 
practicable  the  outlines  of  courses  given  in  the  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Syllabus  as  recommended  by  the  national  committee. 

ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admiss'on  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy  should 
be  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age.  Admission  may  be  either 
by  certificate  or  by  examination.  Graduates  of  affil'iated 
high  schools  may  present  their  certificates  to  the  registrar  on 
or  before  matriculation,  as  full  credit  will  be  given  for  all 
approved  courses  taken  in  such  schools.  Credentials  from 
other  high  schools  of  recognized  standing  should  be  filed  with 
the  committee  on  admission  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
opening  of  school.      All  applicants  who   do   not  hold  such 
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certificates  or  credentials  should  present  themselves  for  ex- 
amination. 

Admission  may  be  either  to  first-year  work  without  con- 
dition, to  work  as  an  unclassified  student,  or  to  advanced  stand- 
ing. 

Admission  to  First  Year 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  usually  stated  in 
un'ts.  A  unit  is  the  standard  amount  of  work  required  in  a 
secondary  school  subject,  given  five  times  a  week,  thirty-six 
weeks,  with  recitation  periods  of  not  less  than  forty-five 
minutes  in  length.  Seven  units  properly  selected  will  adm't 
to  the  two  years'  plan,  and  fifteen  units  properly  selected,  to 
the  three  years'  plan  and  the  four  years'  plan.  The  units 
required  are  given  below: 

Three  Year 
and 

Subjects  Two  Year  Four  Year 

English  2    3 

Algebra    1   1 

Plane   Geometry      1 

History   1    1 

*Latin   J   1    2 

Physics     '   1 

Electives    2    6 

Total    7   15 

A  more  detailed  statement  of  the  university's  plan  of  ad- 
mission will  be  found  under  the  head  of  "Admission." 

Unclassified  Students 

Applicants  for  admission,  twenty-one  or  more  years  of  age, 
not  candidates  for  a  degree,  who  wish  to  take  certain  courses 
in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  without  first  bringing  up  the  regu- 
lar entrance  requ'.rements,  are  admitted  as  unclassified  students 
and  permitted  to  take  such  courses  upon  giving  satisfactory 
evidence  that  they  are  prepared  to  carry  them  to  advantage. 
If  they  subsequently  desire  to  become  candidates  for  a  de- 
gree, they  must  make  up  the  entrance  and  all  other  re- 
quirements for  the  degree  they  may  select. 

Advanced  Standing 

Advanced  standing  will  be  given  for  work  properly  done  in 
a  school  having  equal  entrance  and  other  requirements.  Ap- 
plication must  be  made  for  advanced  standing  at  matriculation. 


*StU(Ients  who  enter  without  I^atin  will  be  required  to  enroll  in  the 
course  in  elementary  Latin  which  is  included  in  the  first  seniester's  work 
for  the   TMi.   G.  deirree. 
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TUITION,  FEES,  AND  DEPOSITS 

Tuition  is  free  in  all  departments  of  the  university  to  resi- 
dents of  Oklahoma.  All  students  will  be  held  responsible  for 
damage  to  or  loss  of  equipment  and  instruments  and  no  credit 
will  be  granted  or  grades  reported  to  students  neglecting  to 
pay  the  actual  cost  of  such  loss  or  damage,  nor  will  honorable 
dismissal  be  granted  such  students. 

The  fees  and  deposits  pa3'able  by  pharmacy  students  are 
included  in  the  general  list  in  this  catalog.  For  full  informa- 
tion see  "Fees  and  Deposits"  under  '"Information  About  En- 
rollment." 

LABORATORIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  general  pharmacy  laboratory,  the  prescription  room, 
the  dispensing  stand,  the  general  pharmacy  class  room,  the 
botany  laboratory,  and  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  are  located  in  Science  Hall.  All  of  the  chemistry 
laboratories  and  the  offices  of  the  faculty  of  the  department 
of  chemistry  are  located  in  DeBarr  Hall.  This  building 
costing  $175,000,  was  occupied  in  1916  and  is  one  of  the  best 
planned  and  most  completely  equipped  buildings  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.  The  pharmacy  laboratories  are  supplied  with 
all  the  necessary  apparatus  and  material  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  various  official  and  unofficial  preparations  and 
for  the  filling  of  prescriptions. 

AMERICAN    CONFERENCE    OF  PHARMACEUTICAL 
FACULTIES 

1  his  school  holds  membership  in  the  American  Conference 
of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties.  The  object  of  the  conference 
is  to  promote  the  interest  of  pharmaceutical  education  and 
all  institutions  holding  membership  in  the  same  must  main- 
tain certain  minimum  requirements  for  entrance  and  gradua- 
tion. Through  the  influence  of  the  conference  higher  stand- 
ards of  education  have  been  adopted  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
fact  that  several  states  by  law  and  board  ruling  recognize  the 
standards  of  the  conference  is  evidence  of  this  influence. 

STUDIES  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

A  student  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  may  obtain  permis- 
sion of  the  faculty  to  take  one  or  more  studies  in  other  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  university,  when  it  is  to  his  advantage. 
No  additional  expense  for  instruction  is  incurred. 
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MILITARY  TRAINING    AND    PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
REQUIREMENTS 

The  rules  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  university  re- 
quire all  male  students  to  take  military  training  during  the 
first  two  years  they  are  in  attendance.  Those  given  exemp- 
tion for  military  training  are  required  to  take  physical  educa- 
tion. All  women  students  are  required  to  take  physical  edu- 
cation during  the  first  two  years  they  are  in  attendance.  For 
further  information  and  for  exemptions  and  exceptions  to 
the  above,  see  "Military  Science  and  Physical  Education." 

THE  FAIRCHILD  SCHOLARSHIP 

Mr.  Samuel  W.  Fairchild,  of  New  York  City,  ofifers  a  ' 
scholarship  annually  amounting  to  $300  in  cash  to  the  high 
school  graduates  of  the  United  States  who  wish  to  follow 
pharmac}^  as  a  vocation.  Competitors  for  this  scholarship 
must  have  had  a  four-year  high  school  course,  must  have  had 
two  years'  practical  experience  in  pharmacy,  and  must  take 
an  examination  in  elementary  chemistry,  elementary  materia 
medica,  practical  pharmacy  and  prescription  reading,  and  ele- 
mentary business  knowledge.  The -examinations  will  be  held 
annually  at  the  university  on  the  25th  of  June.  Any  one  desir- 
ing to  take  the  examination  should  address  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Pharmacy. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  OF  THE  OKLAHOMA  PHARMACEU- 
TICAL ASSOCIATION 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Pharmaceut.cal  Association  in  Okla- 
homa City,  April  10th,  1919,  four  scholarships  were  estab- 
lished by  the  Association  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma.  These  scholarships  will  be  award- 
ed upon  recommendation  of  a  committee  of  three  composed 
of  the  President  of  the  Oklahoma  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  and  one  member  who  shall  be  appointed  b}'  the 
President  of  the  Association. 

The  scholarships  will  be  awarded  at  the  end  of  each  ses- 
sion of  the  school  on  a  competitive  examination  basis  and 
applicants  for  them  shall  be  graduates  of  an  accredited  high 
school.  Two  of  these  scholarships  will  pay  $75.00  each  and 
the  other  two  will  pay  $50.00  each.  They  will  be  announced 
at  commencement  time  to  the  four  fortunate  applicants. 
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PRIZES 

The  John  Barbour  Senior   Prize:      Recommendation  to 
mbership  in  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  with 
e  year's  dues  to  the  senior  student  in  th.e  School  of  Phar- 
cy  receiving  the  highest  grades  in  all  courses  pursued  dur- 
the  senior  year. 

Howard  Storm  Brovrne  Prize:     Recommendation  to  mem- 
ership  in  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  with  one 
year's  dues  to  the  student  receiving  the  best  grade  in  Materia 
Medica  4. 

N.  A.  D.  C.  MEMBERSHIP 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  National  Association  of  Drug 
Clerks  with  headquarters  'n  Chicago,  three  life  memberships 
in  the  association  are  provided  each  year  to  the  three  senior 
students  making  the  highest  grades  in  pharmacy,  chemistry, 
•^d  materia  medica.     The  value  of  the  membership  is  $20. 

SPECIAL  LECTURES 

Lectures  on  the  subject  of  pharmaceutical  jurisprudence 
are  delivered  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Law.  Each  lecturer  being  a  recognized  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject assigned  to  him,  the  students  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy 
enjoy  an  unusual  privilege  in  their  study  of  law  in  its  relation 
to  the  pharmacist. 

Other  lectures  on  subjects  of  interest  to  the  profession  are 
given  from  time  to  time  by  out-of-town  speakers. 

PHI  DELTA  CHI 

Phi  Delta  Chi,  a  national  honorary  pharmaceutical  fra- 
ternity, established  a  chapter  in  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
in  May,  1913.  The  chapter  has  maintained  a  constant  growth 
since  its  establishment  and  endeavors  to  work  in  harmony 
with  the  faculty  and  student  body. 


OUTLINE  OF  WORK 


TWO-YEAR  PLAN 


Outline  of  Courses  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Graduate  in 

Pharmacy 


First  Semester 


First  Year 


Second  Semester 


Hours 


Course 

Pharmacy  1   3 

tChemistry    1   5 

Botany   3   3 

*Latin    10   3 

Materia  Medica  3  3 

Mil.  Tr'g  or  Phy.  Ed.   


Course 
Pharmacy 
Chemistry 
Botany  4 
Pharmacy 
Latin  11 


Hours 

 5 

  3 

 3 

 2 

 2 

Materia  Medica  1   2 

Mil.   Tr'g  or  Phy.  Ed.   


13 


Total  17 

Second  Year 


Total  17 


Co  u  rse 


Hours 

Pharmacy  3   5 

Chemistry     5   3 

Chemistry  121   3 

Materia  Medica  4  5 

Pharmacy  14   2 

Mil.   Tr'g  or  Phy.  Ed.   


Course  Hours 

Pharmacy  6   3 

Pharmacy    8   .  3 

Chemistry  125   2 

Chemistry  122   3 

Materia  Medica  5   5 

Pharmacy  15   2 

Mil.   Tr'g  or  Phy.  Ed.   

Total  18 


Total  18 

THREE-YEAR  PLAN 
Outline  of  Courses  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Pharmaceutical 

Chemist 

This  plan  must  include  all  work  required  for  the  degree  of 
Graduate  in  Pharmacy  and  the  following  courses  in  addition: 
First  Semester  Third  Year  Second  Semester 

Course  Hours  Course  Hours 

Pharmacy  9  5  Materia  Medica  7  5 

Foreign   Language   5  Foreign   Language   5 

Bacteriology  1   5  Hygiene   1   5 

Chemistry    126   3  Chemistry  105   3 


Total  18 


Total  18 


tStudents  receiving  entrance  credit  for  one  unit  of  high  school  chem- 
istry will  take  Chemistry  3   instead   of  Chemistry  1. 

*Students  offering  Latin  for  admission  will  be  excused  from  Latin  10, 
and  may  su!)stitute  for  it  Pharmacy  10  or  some  other  subject. 
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FOUR-YEAR  PLAN 

Outline  of  Courses  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence in  Pharmacy 

The  four-year  plan  includes  one  year's  work  with  a  choice 
of  subjects  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy 
and  in  addition  thereto  all  the  requirements  of  the  three-year 
plan. 

1.  Students  who  enter  upon  the  four-year  plan  at  the 
beginning  of  the  pharmacy  course  should  take  the  following 
subjects : 

Course  Hours  Course  Hours 

English   1   3  English  2   3 

Foreign  Language   3  or  5  Foreign   Language   3   or  5 

Physics  1   5  Physics    2   5 

Mathematics  2  or  5   3  Mathematics   6   3 

Pharmacy  1   3  Pharmacy  2   3 

Total    19  Total  19 

Such  students  should  substitute  work  in  other  departments 
for  the  foreign  language  included  in  the  above  outline  for 
the  third  year,  such  substitution  to  be  made  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  dean. 

2.  Students  who  dec'de  to  take  the  four-year  plan  after 
completing  the  three-year  plan  must  complete  a  fourth  year's 
work  of  at  least  34  hours  in  subjects  approved  by  the  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Pharmacy. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


BACTERIOLOGY 
Professor  Ellison 

Bacteriology  lb.  General  Bacteriology:  This  course  in- 
cludes a  preliminary  study  in  bacteriology  technique,  follow- 
ed by  a  detailed  study  of  non-pathogenic  and  pathogenic  bac- 
teria; methods  of  isolation  and  cultivation;  inmunity  and  ser- 
ology will  be  considered.  Two  lectures  and  three  labora- 
tory periods  per  week.      Deposit  required.  4  hour^. 

Bacteriology  5a.  Pharmaceutical  Bacteriology:  A  study 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  bacteriology,  the  relation  of 
bacteria  to  disease,  the-  study  of  the  specific  micro-organisms 
of  disease;  immunity  and  serum  therapy;  the  preparation  and 
standardization  of  bacterines,  serums  and  antitoxins;  and  dis- 
infectants. This  course  is  designed  especially  for  students 
of   pharmacy.  2  hours. 

BOTANY 
Professor  Van  Vleet 

Botany  3a.  Pharmaceutical  Botany:  A  study  of  the  gen- 
eral morphology  and  histology  of  plants.  For  students  of 
pharmacy  only.    Fee,  $1.00.  3  hours. 

Botany  4b.  Pharmaceutical  Botany:  A  continuation  of 
Botany  3.     Fee,  $1.00.  3  hours. 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor  DeBarr,  Professor  Williams,  Miss  Briegel,  Miss 
Johnson,  Mr.  

Chemistry  1.  General  Chemistry:  Three  lectures  and  two 
laboratory  periods  per  week.  Deposit  required.  Professor  De- 
Barr, Miss  Briegel,  Miss  Johnson,  Mr.  .        5  hours. 

Chemistry  3a.  General  Chemistry:  This  course  is  planned 
for  those  students  who  have  had  one  year  of  high  school  chem- 
istry. Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite,  one  entrance  unit  in  chemistry.  Deposit  required. 
Professor  Williams,  Mr.  .  5  hours. 

Chemistry  4.  Qualitative  Analysis:  One  lecture  and  two 
laboratory  periods  per  week.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  2  or  3. 
Deposit  required.     Professor  Williams,  Mr.  .      3  hours. 


I 
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Chemistry  5.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Volumetric  and 
gravimetric  estimations.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  4.  Deposit 
required.    Miss  Briegel.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  105b.  Water  Analysis:  Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
5.    Deposit  required.    Miss  Briegel.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  121a.  Organic  Chemistry:  This  course  em- 
braces the  study  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series  of  hydro- 
carbons and  their  derivatives.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  5. 
Professor  DeBarr.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  122b.  Organic  Analysis:  Analysis  of  alkaloids 
and  organic  acids.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  121.  Deposit  re- 
quired.   Professor  DeBarr.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  125b.  Toxicology:  The  study  of  poisons.  Lec- 
tures and  laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  121.  Deposit 
required.    Professor  DeBarr.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  126.  Chemistry  and  Composition  of  Food  Pro- 
ducts: A  study  of  foods  and  their  adulteration.  Lectures, 
recitations  and  laboratory.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  121.  A 
student  may  take  this  course  more  than  one  time  and  receive 
credit  each  time  provided  the  v^ork  is  not  duplicated.  Deposit 
required.    Professor  DeBarr.  3  hours. 

ENGLISH 
Professor  Brewer 

English  1.  First  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Lec- 
tures on  the  whole  composition,  paragraph,  and  sentence. 
Frequent  themes.  This  is  the  basis  of  all  later  work  in  com- 
position and  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  will  work 
done  elsewhere  be  substituted  for  it.  Several  sections  each 
semester.    Professor  Hadsell  in  charge.  3  hour?. 

English  2.  First  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Long 
and  short  themes  at  stated  intervals.  A  study  of  selected  ex- 
amples of  nineteenth  century  prose.  Lectures  on  the  use 
of  words.  English  2  is  a  continuation  of  and  presupposes 
EngHsh  1.  Several  sections  each  semester.  Professor  Hadsell 
in  charge.  3  hours. 

FRENCH 

See  Department  of  Modern  Languages 

HYGIENE 
Professor  Ellison 
Hygiene  lb.     Prinicples  of  Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medi- 
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cine:  A  course  of  lectures  and  assigned  readings,  taking  up 
the  subjects  of  ventilation,  h>ating,  water  supplies,  and  sew- 
age disposal,  and  their  relation  to  public  health.  Transmis- 
sible diseases  and  their  epidemiology  and  control.  Prere- 
quisite. Bacteriology  1  or  4.  5  hours. 

LATIN 
Professor  Sturgis 

Latin  10a.  Elementary  Latin:  The  chief  aim  of  this  course 
is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  Latin  forms  and  with  those 
fundamental  principles  of  syntax  which  will  enable  him  to 
translate  Latin  in  the  courses  that  he  may  take  later.     3  hours. 

Latin  lib.  Pharmaceutical  Latin:  The  aim  of  this  cour-e 
is  to  translate  into  clear  and  coherent  English  such  Latin  as  will 
give  the  student  a  wide  vocabulary  in  pharmaceutical  terms. 

2  hours. 

r  ' '  iMATERIA  MEDICA 

Professor  Browne,  Mr.  Nichols 

Matria  Medica  lb.  First  Aid:  This  course  deals  with  the 
best  methods  of  administering  first  aid  in  emergencies  such 
as  burns,  frost  bite,  hemorrhage,  fractures,  etc.  Lectures  and 
demonstrations.  2  hours. 

iMateria  iMedica  3a.  This  course  deals  with  the  physiolo- 
gical functions  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body  together  with 
the  physiological  action  of  typical  drugs  on  the  various  organs. 

3  hours. 

Materia  Medica  4a.  Pharmacognsy :  A  study  of  the  official 
and  more  important  non-ofificial  vegetable  and  animal  drugs 
with  special  reference  to  growth,  identification,  collection,  pre- 
parat  on  for  the  market,  medicinal  constituents,  official  pre- 
parations, and  dose.  Culbreth's  iMateria  iMedica  and  Phar- 
macology.   Fee,  $1.00.  5  hours. 

Materia  Medica  5b.  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics: 
This  course  deals  with  the  pharmaco  and  therapy  dynamics  of 
the  more  important  drugs,  both  official  and  non-official.  De- 
posit required.    Prerequisite,  iMateria  iMedica  4.  5  hours. 

Materia  Medica  7b.  Inorganic  Materia  Medica:  A  study  of 
the  official  and  more  important  unofficial  inorganic  drugs.  Their 
physical  and  chemical  properties,  source,  methods  of  identifica- 
t  on,  use,  and  dose.    Fee,  $1.00.  5  hours. 

MATHEMATICS 
Professor  Reaves 
Mathematics  2.     Intermediate  Algebra:     Prerequisites,  one 
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year  of  algebra  and  one  year  of  plane  geometry.  Several  sec- 
tions each  semester.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  5.  College  Algebra:  Prerequisite,  Mathema- 
tics 2,  or  one  and  one-half  years  in  algebra.  Several  sections 
•each  semester.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  6.  Plane  Trigonometry:  Prerequisite, 
Mathematics  2,  or  enrollment  in  Mathematics  5.  Several  sec- 
tions each  semester.  3  hours. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES 
Professor  House  ♦ 


FRENCH 

French  1.  Beginning  French:  Essentials  of  grammar,  prac- 
tice in  colloquial  French,  prose  composition,  reading  of  easy 
texts.  Eraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar,  Guerber's  Contes 
et  Legendes.    Several  sections  each  semester.  5  hours. 

French  2.  Intermediate  French:  Systematic  study  of 
grammar,  French  conversation,  sight  reading.  Williamson  and 
Papot,  "Easy  French  Stories."    Prerequis  te,  French  1.    5  hours. 

French  9a.  Scientific  French:  Designed  for  students  of 
science.  Bowen's  Scientific  French  reader.  Special  readings 
from  periodicals  on  subjects  related  to  individual  student's 
major  work.    Prerequisite,  French  2.    Professor  House.  2  hours. 


GERMAN 

German  1.  Beginning  German:  Daily  exercise  in  pro- 
nuciation;  memorizing  of  easy  phrases;  study  of  the  inflection 
of  the  important  parts  of  speech,  and  of  the  elements  of 
syntax;  writing  translations  of  English  into  German,  and  para- 
phrasing of  German  sentences.  5  hours. 

German  2.  Beginning  German:  Continuation  of  German 
1.  5  hours. 

German  9a.  Scientific  German:  The  aim  of  this  course 
is  to  afford  students  of  the  sciences  an  acquaintance  with  thech- 
nical  scientific  nomenclature  and  style.  Reading  of  German 
scientific  texts  and  articles  in  current  technical  periodicals. 
Prerequisite,  German  2.  2  hours. 

German  11a.  German  Conversation:  A  course  intended 
primarily  for  students  who  wish  to  increase  their  facility 
in  the  use  of  the  spoken  language.      Prerequisite,  German  2. 

2  hours. 
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SPANISH 

•  .  ^f  n"^  ^'  ^^^"^^"t^^y  Spanish:  The  aim  of  this  course 
IS  to  drill  the  student  in  correct  pronunciation  and  practical  us( 
of  the  language  by  means  of  oral  and  written  exercises  Ele 
mentary  grammar.  Several  sections  each  semester.  5  hours 
Spanish  2.  Intermediate  Spanish:  Spanish  composition 
and  readmg  of  simple  modern  prose.  Grammar  continued 
Prerequisite,  Spanish  1.  c  u  ' 

5  hours 

PHARMACY 

Professor  Browne,  Assistant  Professor  Johnson,  Mr.  Nichols 
Pharmacy  1.   Tiieoretical  Pharmacy:   A  study  of  the  princi- 
ples of  pharmacy  together  with  sufficient  demonstrations  to 

Illustrate  their  applicat  on.    Fee,  $1.00.  2  Unur. 

TM  ^     ^   ^  iiours. 

Pharmacy  2.  Official  Pharmacy  and  Pharmaceutical  Tech- 
nique: A  study  of  the  processes  involved  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  Galenical  preparations  of  the  United  States  Pharmaco- 
poeia and  the  Nat  onal  Formulary.  Consideration  is  given  to 
the  study  of  the  drugs  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  various 
types  of  preparations.  The  student  makes  about  one  hundred 
preparations,  including  several  of  each  pharmaceutical  type  as 
well  as  a  number  of  non-official  preparations.  Deposit  re- 
quired, r  , 

T,,  J  hours. 

Pharmacy  3.  Official  Pharmacy  and  Pharmaceutical 
Technique:  A  continuation  of  Pharmacy  2.  The  more  difficult 
preparations  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  those  in 
which  chemical  changes  play  an  important  part  are  studied  -n 
class  and  are  manufactured  by  the  student.  The  finished  pre- 
parations and  the  ingredients  of  each  are  studied  with  reference 
to  standard  requirements,  includ  ng  solubilities,  tests  for  purity 
and  Identity,  assay  methods,  and  dosage.  Each  student  manu- 
factures about  eighty  preparations.  Deposit  required.  5  hours 
Pharmacy  6b.  Commercial  Pharmacy:  A  course  of  prac- 
tical lectures  on  drug  store  management  including  instruction 
concerning  location,  equipment,  and  arrangement.  Drug  store 
merchandizing  will  also  receive  consideration.  Deposit  re- 
quired ^  , 

3  hours. 

Pharmacy  8b.  Prescriptions:  A  practical  course  in  the 
compounding  and  dispensing  of  prescriptions,  with  special 
reference  to  chemical  physical,  and  therapeut  cal  incompatibili- 
t  es.  The  instruction  will  embrace  the  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical application  of  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  compound- 
ing, including  the  dispensing  of  such  prescriptions  as  hypoder- 
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fjiic  and  compressed  tablets,  soluble  elastic  capsules,  supposit- 
jbries,  emulsions,  etc.  Prerequisites^  Pharmacy  1  and  2  and 
JChemistry  6  and  4.     Deposit  required.  •    3  hours. 

Pharmacy  9a.  U.  S.  P.  Methods:  A  study  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeial  methods  for  drug  examination  and  drug 
issaying.  Prerequisites,  Pharmacy  1,  2,  and  3  and  Chemistry 
5,  4,  and  5.  The  student  may  take  this  work  more  than  once 
(and  receive  credit  each  time,  provided  the  work  is  not 
{dupl  cated.    Deposit  required.  5  hours. 

Pharmacy  10a.  History  of  Pharmacy:  Lectures  and  as- 
signed readings.  A  study  of  the  development  of  pharmacy 
from  its  earliest  stages  to  the  present  time.  2  hours. 

Pharmacy  11a.  Manufacturing  Pharmacy:  This  is  a 
course  in  maufacturing  pharmacy  embracing  the  methods  of 
manufacture  of  some  of  the  principal  inorganic  U.  S.  P.  and 
N.  F.  pharmaceutical  preparations.  Prerequisites,  Pharmacy  1, 
2,  3,  and  Chemistry  1.  4,  5.  3  hours. 

Pharmacy  12b.  Drug  Assaying:  A  laboratory  course  giv- 
ing practice  in  the  official  and  standard  methods  for  the  de- 
tection of  adulterants  includ  ng  the  assaying  of  official  and 
non-official  drugs,  and  drug  products.  Lectures  and  labora- 
tory work.  The  students  may  take  this  course  more  than  once 
and  receive  credit  each  time,  provided  the  work  is  not  dupli- 
cated. Deposit  required.  Prerequisites,  Pharmacy  1,  2,  3, 
and  Chemistry  1,  4,  5.  3  hours. 

Pharmacy  13. _  Pharmaceutical  Arithmetic:  This  course 
deals  with  the  various  problems  and  calculations  that  are 
common  to  Pharmacy;  the  use  of  the  metric  and  other  tables 
of  weights  and  measures  constitute  a  portion  of  this  subject. 

2  hours. 

Pharmacy  14a.  General  Pharmacy:  This  is  a  lecture  and  a 
quiz  course  covering  the  work  taught  throughout  the  course 
with  the  idea  of  reviewing  and  emphazing  the  essential  sub- 
jects already  stud'ed.  (This  course  is  found  to  be  of  great 
value  as  a  review  for  students  for  State  Board  examinations). 

2  hours. 


Pharmacy  15b.  General  Pharmacy:  A  coiUinuation  of 
Pharmacy  14.  2  hours. 
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PHYSICS 

Professor  Haseman,  Assistant  Professor  Rapp 
Physics  la.  General  Physics:  Mechanics,  sound,  heat. 
A  beginning  course  in  college  physics.  Fee,  $2.00.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Rapp.  5  hours, 
Physics  2b.  General  Physics:  Electricity,  magnetism^ 
light.  A  beginning  course  in  college  physics.  Fee,  $2.00. 
Assistant  Professor  Rapp.                                           5  hours. 


THE  SUMMER  SESSION 


FACULTY  ' 


STRATTON  DULUTH  BROOKS,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

WARREN  WAVERELY  PHELAN,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the  Summer  Session, 
Professor   Psychology   and  Education. 

EDWIN   DeBARR,   Ph.   D.,    Vice-President  of  the    University,   Professor  of 
Chemistry. 

JAMES  SHANNON  BUCHANAN,  B.  S.,  LL.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

(ALBERT  HEALD  VAN  VLEET,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
I        School,  Professor  of  Botanv. 

I 

■  ROY  GITTINGER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  History. 

SAMUEL  WATSON  REAVES,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

iPREDRIK  HOLMBERG,  B.  M.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Professor 
of  Music. 

SARDIS  ROY  HADSELL,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  the  English  Language. 

GUY  YANDALL  WILLL\MS,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry. 

HENRY  HIGGINS  LANE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology,  Dean  of  Under- 
graduates. 

ROY  TEMPLE  HOUSE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

GAYFREE  ELLISON,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

|CHARLES    FRANCOIS   GIARD,   Graduate,   Nezv   England   Conservatory  of 
Music. 

Professor  of  Piano  and  Theory   of  Music. 

EDMUND  PENDLETON  RANDOLPH  DUVAL,  M.  A.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Mathematics. 

RICHARD  GRAY  SOUTAR,  B.  A.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 
JESSE  LEE  RADER,  M.  A.,  Librarian,  with  rank  of  Associate  Professor. 
PATRICIO   GIMENO,  B.  A.,  Professor  of  Spanish. 

FREDERICK  FRANK  BLACHLY,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Govern- 
ment. 

PAUL    S.    CARPENTER,    Graduate,    Combs    Broad   Street   Conservatory  of 
Music,  Philadelphia. 

Associate  Professor  of  Violin. 
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OSCAR  BROUSSE  JACOBSON,  F.  A.  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  SCHMIDT,  B.  M.,  Associate  Professo 
of  Voice. 

ANDREW  ROBERT  RAMEY.  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

AVIS  GWINN,  B.  S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Domestic  Science. 

EMERY  NELSON  FERRISS,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

VICTOR  ELVERT  MONNETT,  B.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

LAWRENCE  NELSON  MORGAN,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

HOLLY  ESTIL  CUNNINGAM,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

FRANZ    KUSCHAN,    Philadelphia    Academy    of    Music.      Assistant  Pro-, 
fessor  of  Music. 

OSCAR    ANDREAS    JOSEPH    LEHRER,    Graduate,    Industrial    Arts  ana 
Commercial    College,    Hermandstadt,    Austria.      Assistant    Professor  o] 
Music. 

THOMAS  FRANKLIN  PIERCE,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 
EDMUND  BERRIGAN,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Business. 
EDGAR  D.  MEACHAM,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
WALTER  STANLEY  CAMPBELL,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  English. 
EVA  MARIE  ANDERSON,  B.  A.,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 
RAFAEL   ECHEVERRIA,   B.   A.,   Instructor  in  Spanish. 
JAMES  A.  BRILL,  B.  A.,  Instructor  in  Art. 
GLADYS  A.   RENSAW,  A.   B.,  Instructor  in  French 
MARCUS  LEROY  FLEMING,  B.  A.,  Instructor  in  Business. 
IMA  JAMES,  B.  A.,  Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 
ERNEST  H.  BLACK,  Assistant  in  Education. 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  SESSION  LECTURERS 
IAN  C.  HANNAH,  M.  A.,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  S  A,,  Psychology  of  Peoples  am 
League  of  Nations. 

Professor  of  History,   Oberlin  College. 

EDWARD  HOWARD  GRIGGS,  A.  M.,  L.  H.  D.,  Philosophy  of  Education 
and  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante. 
Lecturer,  New  York  City. 

H,  O.  DIETRICK,  A.   M.,  Problems  in  Educational  Administration. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Kane,  Pa.,  Regional  Director  of^ 
Army  Overseas  Educational  Commission. 

E.  F.  VAN  BUSKIRK, 

Specialist  in   Sex   Education,  U.   S.   Bureau  of   Education,  W^ashingt( 
D.  C. 

DR.  H.  H.  MAYER, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE  SUMMER  SESSION 


The  ninth  annual  Summer  Session  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  begins  Monday,  June  9,  and  ends  Tuesday,  August 
5,  1919.    Class  work  begins  Wednesday,  June  11,  at  7:05  a.  m. 

Graduation  exercises  for  those  completing  the  work  nec- 
essary for  a  degree  will  be  held  at  8  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  August  5. 
Baccalaureate  exercises  will  be  held  Sunday,  August  3,  at  10:30 
a.  m. 

Purpose 

The  work  of  the  Summer  Session  has  been  organized,  first, 
to  enable  teachers,  supervisors,  principals,  and  superintendents 
to  prepare  themselves  better,  both  professionally  and  aca- 
demically, secondly  to  enable  all  who  desire  to  do  so  to  work 
toward  the  B.  A.  or  M.  A.  degree.  All  classes  of  teachers  will 
find  courses  suited  to  their  needs,  while  the  college  student 
may  continue  as  well  as  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

Admission 

For  entrance  to  the  Summer  Session  no  formal  examina- 
tions are  required^  but  admission  will  be  granted  upon  applica- 
tion when  it  shall  appear  to  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion that  the  applicant  is  of  sufficient  maturity  and  training  to 
profit  by  the  exercises  of  the  session. 

Students  who  desire  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree, 
however,  must  satisfy  the  regular  requirements  for  admission, 
a  statement  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  university  catalog. 

Credits 

In  general,  credit  will  be  given  at  the  rate  of  one  college 
hour  for  sixteen  exercises.  A  course  of  six  lectures  weekly 
during  the  eight  weeks  will  have  a  credit  value  of  three  hours 
in  college. 

The  normal  amount  of  credit  obtainable  during  the  ses- 
sion, by  a  student  devoting  his  whole  time  to  courses  strictly 
of  university  grade  is  eight  hours. 

Students  who  do  not  enroll  for  credit  will  be  given,  on 
application^  statements  of  attendance  showing  the  amount  and 
character  of  work  done. 
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A  bachelor's  degree  represents  120  or  more  hours  of  aca- 
demic credit,  distributed  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  A  master's  degree  represents 
thirty-two  or  more  hours  of  credit  earned  after  the  granting  of 
the  bachelor's  degree. 

University  Assembly 

Regular  assemblies  will  be  held  from  9:05  to  10:00  a.  m.,  on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays,  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Building. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREES  OF  BACHELOR  OF 

ARTS 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  should  con- 
fer with  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  w^th 
reference  to  the  choice  of  subjects.  For  such  students  instruc- 
tion will  be  offered  in  the  following  branches,  the  details  of 
which  are  given  under  "Description  of  Courses." 

Art  Latin 

Bacteriology  Mathematics 

Botany  Nursing 

Business  Music 

Chemistry  Philosophy 

Education  Physical  Education 

English  Psychology 

French  Physics 

Geology  -  Physiology 

Government  Public  Speaking 

History  Sociology 

Home   Economics  Spanish 

Hygiene  Zoology 

CANDIDATES  FOR  A  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

The  graduate  work  in  all  schools  of  the  university  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  should  confer 
with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  the  proper  admission  credits  have  been  filed,  and  that  the 
courses  of  study  have  been  selected  in  accordance  with  the  reg- 
ulations governing  the  Graduate  School  as  set  forth  in  the 
general  catalog  of  the  university. 

The  normal  requirement  for  the  master's  degree  is  one 
year's  work  of  36  weeks  in  residence  includ'ng  32  hours,  i.  e.. 
one  major  and  one  or  two  minor  subjects.  Qualified  graduate 
students  may  fulfill  this  residence  requirement  in  three  sum- 
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mers  of  eight  weeks  in  residence;  with  the  consent  of  the  de- 
partment concerned  eight  hours  credit  toward  the  master's 
degree  may  be  earned  through  correspondence  courses. 

Graduate  Courses 

Graduate  courses  are  offered  during  the  Summer  Session  in 
the  following  departments:  chemistry,  education,  English, 
French,  government,  history,  mathematics,  philosophy,  psy- 
chology, sociology,  Spanish,  zoology. 

Graduate  students  who  have  partly  worked  out  their  cred- 
its should  notify  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  concerning 
the  major  and  minor  studies  in  which  they  desire  to  enroll. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Students  expecting  to  enter  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  next 
fall  but  who  are  deficient  in  the  technical  work  required  for 
admission,  can  attend  the  Summer  Session  to  advantage  and 
remove  a  part  or  all  of  their  deficiencies. 

Instruction  will  be  provided  in  all  grades  of  work  in  violin, 
piano,  and  voice.  Credit  for  work  of  college  grade  will  be 
given  toward  the  Bachelor  of  iMiusic  degree  in  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

The  Summer  Session  offers  practical  courses  for  teachers, 
principals,  superintendents,  and  supervisors,  who  wish  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  educational  leadership. 

Courses  in  Education 


Psychology 

Educational  Psychology 

History  of  Education 

Social      Administration      of  High 

School 
Introductory  Pedagogy 

Educational    Measurements  and 

Tests. 

Elementary    School  Methods 


Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children 
City   School  Administration 
Educational  Sociology 
Vocational  Guidance 
Rural  Education 
Practice  Teaching 

Teacher's   Courses   in   English  and 
other    High    School  Subjects 


Professional  Preparation  in  School  Administration 

Experienced  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  will 
find  opportunity  to  make  professional  preparation  in  school  ad- 
ministration in  the  following  courses: 

The  Junior   High  School 
Educational    Measurements   and  Tests 
City   School  Administration 
Educational  Sociology 
Vocational  Guidance 
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f^''  Opportunities  for  Teachers 

*  The  demand  in  Oklahoma  for  high  school  teachers  in  th€ 
various  branches  and  especially  for  teachers  in  home  econom- 
ics and  music,  who  have  training  in  public  school  methods,  is 
far  greater  than  the  supply.  The  salaries  paid  such  teachers, 
are  large  and  the  opportunities  for  advancement  greater  than 
in  other  fields.  The  university  has  been  unable  to  meet  the 
demand  for  men  v^ith  graduate  training  and  special  knowledge 
of  educational  problems  to  teach  education  and  psychology  ii; 
normal  schools  and  colleges. 

Certificates  for  Teachers 

The  Summer  Session  offers  an  opportunity  for  teachers  to 
meet  the  Oklahoma  requirements  of  twenty-four  hours  in  ed- 
ucation. Many  teachers  lack  only  a  part  of  this  requirement 
which  may  be  made  during  a  summer  session.  The  university 
will  recommend  graduates  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences: 
who  possess  the  proper  qualfiications  for  teaching,  for  a 
teacher's  life  certificate  valid  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
state. 

Students  who  have  completed  two  years'  work  with  a  totalj 
credit  of  not  less  than  sixty  hours,  including  at  least  eight'- 
hours  in  psychology  and  education,  will  be  recommended  for' 
a  special  college  certificate  valid  in  elementary  and  high  schools' 
for  two  years. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Activities  I 

During  the  Summer  Session  the  Young  Men's-  and  YounM 
Women's  Christian  Associations  will  give  special  attention  to^ 
the  needs  of  new  and  old  students  The  general  social  life  of 
the  student  body  will  be  under  the  direction  of  these  organiza- 
tions. Reception  committees  will  meet  all  trains  and  inter- 
urban  cars  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  and  will  assist  new 
students  to  find  rooms,  etc.  Lists  of  all  boarding  and  rooming- 
houses,  as  well  as  of  all  houses  and  light  housekeeping  rooms 
for  rent  will  be  kept  at  the  offices  of  the  two  organizations. 

Sunday  Services 

The  pastors  of  the  various  churches  and  their  congrega- 
tions extend  cordial  invitations  to  the  visiting  students  and 
teachers  to  attend  Sunday  school  and  church  services. 
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Recreation 

The  social  and  recreational  features  will  be  made  attrac- 
tive. Provision  will  be  made  as  hitherto  for  receptions,  out- 
ings, and  picnics. 

The  tennis  courts,  the  athletic  field  including  the  track  and 
baseball  grounds,  and  the  baths  of  the  gymnasium  will  be  open 
for  use  of  the  summer  students. 

There  will  be  a  regular  baseball  schedule  of  games  and  a 
tennis  tournament  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of 
physical  education. 

SPECIAL  ATTRACTIONS 

Playground  Work  and  Coaching 

In  athletics  and  coaching  the  following  courses  wnll  be  of- 
fered: 

Principles  of  Coaching  for  Men 
Principles  of  Coaching  for  Women 
Playground  Organization   and  Management 

Americanization 
Students   who   wish   to   familiarize    themselves   with  the 
methods  of  Americanization,  vocational  guidance,  methods  of 
teaching  English  and  Civics  and  the  problems  of  democracy 
will  find  courses  on 

Americanization  Methods  of  Teaching  English 

Vocational   Guidance  Airierican  Government 

Educational  Sociology  The  Modern  City 

Household  Science 

For  students  interested  in  domestic  science  and  art,  courses 
in  basic  sciences  as  well  as  in  the  special  subjects  are  offered, 
such  as:  bacteriology;  household  chemistry;  hygiene  and  san- 
itation; home  decoration;  the  house;  food  products;  dietetics; 
and  teacher's  course  in  Domesic  Science.  (j 

Public  and  Private  Business 

Courses  in  economics,  government^  business,  and  other  sub- 
jects included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Public  and 
Private  Business  will  be  of  interest  to  students  preparing  for 
business  careers. 

Social  Workers 

There  is  a  rapidly  growing  demand  for  trained  social  work- 
ers. Many  positions  are  open  which  require  special  training 
in  the  social  sciences.  To  fit  these  positions,  the  School  of  Soc- 
ial Service  will  prepare  students  who  wish  to  engage  in  phil- 
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anthropic  and  social  service.  The  following  courses  are  offer- 
ed: elements  of  sociology;  rural  sociology;  modern  city; 
abnormal  psychology;  child  psychology;  psychology  of  excep- 
tional children;  the  school  and  playground;  and  vocational 
guidance. 

Lectures  and  Musicals 

An  attractive  lecture  program  including  both  instructive 
and  entertaining  features  will  be  presented.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  courses  of  the  Summer  Session,  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  morning  and  evening  lectures  and  musicals  by 
members  of  the  faculty  and  visting  lecturers. 

Plays 

The  Devereux  Players  wull  appear  in  three  performances: 
"Romeo  and  JuKet,"  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  and  "Taming  of 
the  Shrew,"  on  June  18  and  19,  1919. 

Special  Lecture  Course 

Education  163s.  The  Psychology  of  Peoples;  Great  Moral 
Leaders;  and  Educational  Problems:  This  course  consists  of 
36  lectures  offered  at  nine  o'clock  Monday  to  Saturday,  and 
may  be  elected  for  a  one-hour  credit  course,  and  when  so  elected 
may  count  as  the  ninth  hour  on  registration.  Students  desir- 
ing two  hours  of  credit  will  be  required  to  attend  a  weekly  con- 
ference, to  follow  prescribed  readings,  and  take  an  examination 
at  the  end  of  the  course,  and  when  so  elected  it  will  count  as 
a  course  in  the  eight  hours  of  regular  registration. 

L  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Psychology  of  Peoples.  Dr.  Ian 
C.  Hannah,  Oberlin  University. 

II.  ?Six  Lectures  on  Great  Moral  Leaders:  Socrates,  Saint 
Francis  of  Assisi,  Savonarola,  Victor  Hugo,  Emerson,  Tolstoi. 
Dr.  Edward  Howard  Griggs,  New  York  City. 

III.  Twelve  Lectures  on  Educational  Problems.  Superin- 
tendent H.  O.  Dietrick,  Kane,  Pa. 

IV.  Six  Lectures  on  Child  Welfare. 

Education  164s.  This  course  consists  of  36  lectures  offer- 
ed at  eleven  o'clock  Monday  to  Saturday,  and  may  be  elected 
for  a  one  hour  credit  course,  and  when  so  selected  may  count 
as  the  ninth  hour  of  registration. 

I.  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  League  of  Nations.  Dr.  Ian  C. 
Hannah,  Oberlin,  College. 
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II.  Six  lectures  on  the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Howard  Griggs,  New  York  City. 

III.  Twelve  Lectures  on  Educational  Administration.  Su- 
perintendent H.  O.  Dietrick,  Kane,  Pa. 

IV.  Six  Lectures  on  Social  Welfare. 

Three  Courses  of  Popular  Lectures 

I.  The  Development  of  American  Institutions. 

Economic  Reconstruction — Professor  F.   F.  Blachly. 

American  Literarj'  Achievement — Professor  S.   R.  Hadsell. 

American  Architecture — Professor  O.  B.  Jacobson. 
Western   History — Dean   J.    S.  Buchanan. 

American  Contributions  to  Philosophy — Professor  H.  E.  Cunningham. 

American  Foreign  Policy — Dr.   Ian   C.  Hannah. 

American    Scientific    Achievement — Professor    H.    H.  Lane. 

II.  National  Spirit  and  Literature. 

French  Life — Professor  R.  T.  House. 

Jewish  Life- — Dr.  H.  H.  Mayer,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

American   Life — Dr.   Edward    Howard   Griggs,    New  York  City. 

III.  Sex  Education  in  our  Schools — Mr.  E.  F.  Van  Buskirk, 
U.  S.  Government  Specialist  in  Sex  Education,  New  York  City. 

Conferences 

It  is  planned  during  the  Summer  Session  to  hold  several 
conferences  and  round  table  clinics  on  leading  questions.  The 
following  conferences  will  be  held  from  week  to  week: 

Americanization  Conference. 

Social  Welfare  Conference. 

State  Folk-Lore  and  Indian  Legends. 

Story  Teller's  League. 

High  School  Conference. 

Vocational  Guidance  Conference. 

Educational  Surveys. 

Rural  Life  Conference. 

Musical  Conference. 

Playground  Conference. 
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-VFFILIATION  OF  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


As  is  usual  in  a  pioneer  state,  the  first  influence  exerted 
over  the  high  schools  by  the  higher  institutions  came  about 
through  a  search  on  the  part  of  these  struggling  higher  insti- 
tutions for  students.  Little  distinction  was  made  by  patrons 
between  secondary  and  high  schools;  and  agents  from  private 
and  other  schools  of  neighboring  states  sought  students 
from  Oklahoma.  It  was  difficult  to  keep  pupils  in  the  local 
school  until  graduation;  it  was  difficult  to  get  parents  to  see 
the  advantages  of  affiliation,  and  the  worth  of  Oklahoma  col- 
leges. 

For  the  first  few  years  of  the  existence  of  the  university 
and  other  colleges  and  the  state  normal  schools  in  Oklahoma, 
the  enrollment  was  very  largely  in  preparatory  departments 
and  there  was  necessarily  a  duplication  of  secondary  school 
work.  But  most  of  the  higher  institutions  of  Oklahoma  have 
outgrown  the  period  of  searching  for  students,  and  because  of 
their  present  large  enrollments,  iiave  turned  their  attention 
toward  taking  proper  care  of  the  students  they  have  already  en- 
rolled, rather  than  toward  prosecuting  a  vigorous  campaign  for 
more  students.  The  result  has  been  a  division  of  labor;  the  local 
high  school  is  taking  hold  of  its  problems,  and  everywhere 
those  communities  that  have  adequate  facilities  are  undertaking 
vigorously  the  task  of  giving  a  high  school  training  to  their 
children.  Good  high  schools  are  maintained  in  the  college 
towns,  and  the  list  of  fully  accredited  schools  grows  larger 
year  by  year. 

Source  of  Standards 

It  may  be  of  general  interest  to  recount  some  of  the  things 
that  have  been  done  by  the  high  school  authorities  them- 
selves, toward  fixing  the  standards  for  their  own  work. 

In  the  first  high  school  conference,  called  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  Inspector 
of  High  Schools,  the  school  men  voted  to  recommend  the 
standard  degree  as  the  qualification  for  high  school  teachers 
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and  to  fix  the  minimum  requirements  for  high  school  teachers 
as  the  state  high  school  certificate.  This  regulation  of  the 
high  school  teachers  was  later  approved  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  made  a  part  of  the  standards  for  accredit- 
ing schools. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  high  school  teachers  made  and 
adopted  the  course  of  study  for  high  schools,  defining  the 
various  units.  This  was  later  approved  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  as  the  official  high  school  manual  for  Oklahoma. 

In  May,  1916,  the  High  School  Conference  passed  the 
following  resolution: 

"The  accredited  high  schools  of  Oklahoma  will  ac- 
cept the  rating  given  high  schools  by  the  Committee  on 
Affiliation  at  the  State  University,  and  will  require  all 
applicants  from  non-accredited  high  schools  to  pass 
a  thorough-going  examination  for  all  credits  granted." 
The  attitude  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  has  ever 
been  to  encourage  the  best  standards  possible  under  existing 
circumstances.      It  would  be  irjipossible  here  to  recount  the 
part  that  each  of  the  institutions  of  the  state  has  had  in  this 
work. 

The  authorized  representatives  of  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  Oklahoma,  in  their  meeeting,  December  1,  1916, 
followed  the  initiative  of  the  high  schools  and  passed  resolu- 
tions similar  to  those  which  had  been  passed  by  the  high 
school  teachers  of  the  state  more  than  six  months  before.  This 
shows  that  the  high  school  teachers  themselves  have  always 
been  in  the  lead  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  high  school 
in  that  no  standards  for  accrediting  schools  have  ever  been 
enforced  in  Oklahoma,  that  have  not  first  been  suggested  by 
the  public  school  men  themselves. 

The  authorized  representatives  of  the  higher  educational 
institutions  of  Oklahoma,  who  met  December  1,  1916,  passed 
the  following  resolutions: 

(1)  No  student  entering  our  schools  shall  be  given 
a  greater  number  of  credits  toward  graduation  than  is 
allowed  to  the  school  by  the  latest  bulletin  sent  out 
by  the  university. 

(2)  No  credit  will  be  given  for  work  in  non-acredit- 
ed  schools  or  in  non-accredited  subjects,  except  upon  a 
thorough  examination  in  those  subjects  in  which  such 
credit  is  sought. 
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(3)  These  resolutions  shall  be  effective  on  and  after 
January  1,  1917. 

These  resolutions  have  been  officially  aproved  by  the 
following  institutions:  Kingfisher  College,  Henry  Kendall  Col- 
lege, Catholic  University,  Methodist  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Oklahoma  Baptist  University,  Phillips  University,  Central 
State  Normal  School,  East  Central  State  Normal  School,  North- 
eastern State  Normal  School,  Northv^estern  State  Normal 
School,  Southeastern  State  Normal  School,  Southwestern  State 
Normal  School,  Oklahoma  College  for  Women,  Oklahoma  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Meaning  of  Affiliation 

The  secondary  schools  of  the  state  and  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  have  developed  side  by  side.  Each  has  at- 
tempted to  define  its  particular  field,  and  both  have  attempted 
to  secure  adequate  articulation.  Standards  have  been  work- 
ed out  in  co-operation.  From  the  beginning  the  university 
has  accepted  graduates  from  the  standard  high  schools  upon 
certificate.  At  present  affiliation  means  that  graduates  from 
high  schools  which  meet  the  present  requirements  are  admitted 
to  the  freshman  class  of  the  university  without  entrance  ex- 
aminations. Graduates  from  partly  accredited  high  schools, 
or  other  secondary  schools,  are  exempted  from  entrance  ex- 
aminations in  subjects  for  which  that  school  is  accredited. 
Graduates  of  unaccredited  secondary  schools  must  stand  ex- 
aminations to  secure  admission  to  the  university.  This  matter 
is  administered  for  the  university  by  the  Committee  on  Admis- 
sion and  the  Committee  on  Entrance  Examinations.  An  affil- 
iated school  is  one  which  meets  the  standard  requirements  in 
course,  equipment,  and  teaching  force. 

Requirements  of  Accredited  Schools 

Information  concerning  equipment  of  high  schools,  units, 
and  course  of  study,  requirements  for  teachers,  supervision, 
etc.,  should  be  sought  at  the  office  of  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  at  Oklahoma  Cit3^ 

History  of  Affiliation  in  Oklahoma 

Before  statehood,  there  was  no  inspector  of  high  schools. 
For  the  university,  the  work  of  affiliation  was  done  by  the  fac- 
ulty committee  on  admission,  and  by  individual  members  of 
the  university  staff  who  visited  high  schools  during  the  sum- 
mer months.      The  interscholastic  field  and  track  meet  bore 
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a  part  in  the  prelim'nary  work,  because  it  led  many  patrons 
and  pupils  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  university,  and  it  re- 
sulted in  conferences  of  high  school  men  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  high  school  meet. 

Upon  the  organization  of  Oklahoma  as  a  state,  the  office 
of  H'gh  School  Inspector  was  created.  Professor  T.  F.  Brew- 
er was  appointed  first  High  School  Inspector  with  offices  at 
the  university.  The  work  of  regular  inspection  and  visiting 
of  high  schools  was  then  begun.  A.  C.  Parsons,  professor  of 
secondary  education,  with  offices  at  the  university  was  High 
School  Inspector  from  1912  to  1919.  The  state  legislature  of 
1918-19,  vested  the  control  of  the  university  in  a  Board  of 
Regents,  but  left  the  work  of  inspection  and  affiliation  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruct'on. 

LIST  OF  ACCREDITED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS— 1919 
Group  I — 15  or  more  units 


Ada 

Afton 

Aline 

Altus 

Alva 

Amber 

Aniidarko 

Antlers 

Apache 

Arapaho 

Ardmore 

Atoka 

Bai-tlcsville 

Beavei 

Beggs 

Bethany 

Billings 

Blackwell 

Blair 

Blanchard 

Boswell 

Boynton 

Braman 

Bristow 

Britton 

Broken  Arrow 

Broken  Bow 

Byars 

Cache 

("alvin 

Caddo 

Calumet 

Carmen 

Carney 

Carnegie 

Chandler 

( 'hccotah 

Chelsea 

Cherokee 

Chickasha 

Chickasha — Oklahoma 
College  for  Wo  men 


Grandfield 
Granite 
drove 
Guthrie 

Guthrie  —  Oklahoma 
Methodist  Univer- 
sity Academy 

Guthrie — St.  Joseph's 
Academy 

Guymon 

Kaileyville 

Hammion 

Hartshorne 

Haskell 

ri  eadrick 

Heavener 

Helena 

Hennessey 

Henryetta 

Hinton 

Hitchcock 

Hobart 

Holdenville 

HoUis 

Hominy 

Hugo 

Hunter 

Hydro 

Tdabel 

Ingersoll  —  Stella 
Friends  Academy 

Inola 

Jefferson 

Tenks 

Jet 

Keota 

Kiefer 

Kingfisher 

Kingfisher  College 
Academy 

Kingston 

Kiowa 


Okemah 
Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoma  City — SC 

Marj's  Academy 
Okmulgee 

Okmulgee — St.  An- 
drew's School 
Oktaha 

Paden — Okfuskee 

County  High 

School 
Pauls  Valley 
Pawhuska 
Pawnee 
Perry 

Ponca  City 

Pond  Creek 

I'orter 

Poruni 

Poteau 

Prague 

Preston 

Fryor 

Purcell 

Quinton 

Ralston 

Ramona 

Ringling 

Roff 

Rush  Springs 

Ryan 

Sallisaw 

Sand  Springs 

Sapulpa 

Say  re 

Semirolc 

Shamrock 

Shattnck 

Shawnee 

Sliawnee — Catholic 
Jniversity  of  Okla- 
homa Academy 
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Choctaw 

Claremore 

Cleveland 

Clinton 

Coalgate 

Collinsville 

Comanche 

Copan 

Cordell 

Corington 

Coweta 

Crescent 

Cushing 

Custer 

Davis 

Deer  Creek 

Dewey 

Driftwood 

Drummond 

Drumright 

Duncan 

Durant 

Durant  —  Oklahoma 
Presbyterian  Col- 
lege for  Women 

Eldorado 

Elk  City 

Elmore 

El  Reno 

Erick 

Eufaula 

Fairfax 

Fairview 

Forgan 

Fort  Gibson 

Frederick 

i  ranc;s 

Fori  Towsend 

£1  Reno  —  Sacred 

Heart  Academy 
Enid 

Enid— Phillips  Uni- 
versity Academy 
Geaj  V 
.jarl) 
(lie  .vo«] 

Goodwell  —  Pan- 
handle School  of 
Agriculture 


Konawa 
Lambert 
Laverne 
Lamont 
Lawton 

Lawton — Connell 

School  of  Agriculture 

Lehigh 

Lexington 

Lindsay 

Locust  Grove 

Lone  Wolf 

Luther 

Madill 

Mangum 

Marietta 

Marlow 

Marshall 

Maud 

McAlester 

McLoud 

McMann-Dundee 

School 
Medford 
Miami 
Milburn 
Mill  Creek 
Minco 
M  in  CO 
Mooreland 
Morris 
Mounds 

Mountain  View 

Muldrow 

Muskogee 

Muskogee —  Okla- 
homa School  for 
i^lind 

Nash 

Newkirk 

NewkirkSt.  Francis 

Academy 
New  Wilson 
Ninnekah 
Noble 
Nurman 
Nowata 
Cilton 
Okeene 


Snvder 

Stigkr 

Stillwater 

Stilwell 

Stroud 

Sulphur 

Supply 

Talala 

Ttcumseh 

Temple 

T'jvhoma 

Texola 

Thomas 

Tishmingo 

J  i>l!n>:ngc —  Murray 
School  of  Agricul- 
ture 

Tr nkawa 

Tulsa 

Ti.lsf — Henry  Ken- 
dall  College  Acad- 
emy 

Tuttle 

Tyrone 

V'inita 

Wagoner 

Vv'a  in  right 

Wakita 

Walter 

Wapanucka 

Warner — Connor 
Schtaol  of  Agricul- 
ture 

Washington 

Watonga 

Waukomis 

Waurika 

Way  n  oka 

N-'^eatherford 

Welch 

Weleetka 

Westville 

Wetumka 

\A'^ewoka 

Wilburton 

\Voodward 

\V>"nnevvood 

Yale 

Yukon 


Group  11—12  to  145^  units 


Allen 

Bearden 

Bennington 

Bluejacket 

Capron 

Council  Hill 

Dale 

Dustin 

Fletcher 

Foyil 

Gage 

Gate —  Laurence 

Friends  Academy 
Harrah 


Hillsdale 

Tlowe 

Ingersoll 

Jennings 

Macomb 

Maysville 

Mulhall 

Oklahoma  City —  Put- 
man  City  School 
Perkins 
Randlett 
Reed 
Rocky 
Roosevelt 


Sentinel 

Spiro 

Stonewall 

Stratford 

Stuart 

Tupelo 

\  erden 

\  ian 

Vici 

Wakita — Consolidated 

District    No.  1 
Wtllston 
Woodville 
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Group  III — 8  to  lU/z  units 


Balko 

Big  Cabin 

Bisheart 

Buflfalo 

Canadian 

Centralia 

Coalton 

Dacoma 

Dale —  Valley  Grove 
School 


Depew 

Lamar 

May 

Edmond 

Fitzhugh 

Cioltry 

Gcteba 

Greenfield 

Kaw  City 

Krebs 


Mountain  Park 

Quapaw 

Red  Oak 

Sasakwa 

Skedee 

Tahlequah 

Talihina 

Valliant 

Willow 

Wister 


Group  IV — 4  to  units 

Dewar  Gray — Blue  Mound  Ochelata 

Douglas  School  Okarche 

Gowen  Oakland  Red  Rock 

Sparks 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 

STRATTOX  DULUTH  BROOKS,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  University. 
JOSEPH  WHITEFIELD  SCROGGS.  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Director  of  Public  In- 
formation and  Welfare. 
AXGELO  C.  SCOTT,  A.  M.,  LL.  M..  Litt.  D.,  Director  of  Extension  Lectures. 
MARGARET  JUNE  MITCHELL,  M.  A.,  Director  of  Correspondence  Study. 
GEORGE  A.  MEACHAM,  Assistant. 
EDITH  PERRY,  Assistant. 

PURPOSE 

University  extension  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  the 
modern  university  endeavors  to  serve  the  entire  population  of 
the  state;  it  is  a  I'nk  connecting  every  professor  and  instructor 
in  the  university  with  the  entire  citizenship  of  the  state.  Its 
value  and  merits  are  not  its  own  as  a  separate  department, 
but  belongs  to  the  univers'ty  as  a  whole,  since  there  can  be 
no  university  extension  unless  there  is  a  university  to  be  ex- 
tended, and  the  almost  unlimited  service  which  university  ex- 
tension can  render  keeps  pace  with  the  development  of  the  uni- 
versity. ---^ 

ORGANIZATION 

The  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
includes  six  departments,  as  follows:  Correspondence  Study; 
Extension  Lectures;  Municipal  Reference;  Concerts  and  Enter- 
tainments; Extension  Classes;  and  Public  Information  and 
Welfore.  The  latter  comprises  ten  activities  as  follows:  De- 
bate Bulletins,  Current  Topics  Study,  Visual  Instruction,  Travel- 
ing Libraries,  Conferences,  Community  Music,  Club  Studies, 
Debating  (Class  B),  Extempore  Speaking,  Package  Libraries. 
As  soon  as  one  of  these  activities  require  the  entire  attention 
of  at  least  one  person  it  is  made  a  department  under  a  separate 
director,  like  the  first  five  named  above. 

EXTENSION  LECTURES 
Dr.  A.  C.  Scott,  Director 

The  Department  of  Extension  Lectures  furnishes  lectures, 
either  s  ngly  or  in  courses,  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 
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About  fifty  lecturers  from  the  university  faculty  are  listed 
for  service  in  this  field.  Lecturers  and  entertainers  from  out- 
side the  state  are  secured  for  communities  desiring  them. 
The  following  partial  list  covered  by  university  speakers  in- 
dicates the  character  and  range  of  subjects:  The  World  War 
(courses  or  single  lectures);  the  League  of  Nations;  Literature 
(courses);  Shakespeare  (courses);  Browning  (courses);  Ten- 
nyson (courses);  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Dickens,  Living  Writers 
(courses);  American  Poets  of  Today;  New  England  and  New 
England  Writers;  the  Modern  French  Drama  (courses);  Stud- 
ies in  French  Classicism  (courses);  Studies  in  French  Roman- 
ticism (courses);  Jean  Valjean;  Art  and  Life;  Art  and  Educa- 
tion; the  Uses  of  Leisure;  Moral  Education;  Education  for  Cit- 
izenship; the  Teaching  of  English;  the  Teaching  of  Geography; 
the  Teach  ng  of  Mathematics;  the  Teaching  of  Science;  Books 
and  Their  Mission,  What  Education  Can  Do  for  Human  Life; 
the  Patriotism  of  Peace;  Supervised  Play  and  Recreation;  the 
Social  Center;  the  New  Science  of  Government;  the  Relation 
of  Government  to  Business;  Municipal  Ownership  of  Public 
Utilities;  Oklahoma  History;  the  City  Beautiful;  the  American 
City ;Landscape  Gardening;  Sanitary  Waters  and  Sewerage; 
Food  and  Sanitation;  the  Chemistry  of  Foods;  Effects  of  Alco- 
hol and  Tobacco;  Gypsum  Products;  Unutilized  Products  of 
Oklahoma;  Illustrated  Lectures  in  Engineering;  the  Courts; 
the  Constitution,  and  the  People;  the  Choosing  of  a  Vocation; 
the  Potential  Life;  Geology  and  Geography;  commencement 
addresses,  addresses  for  teachers'  associat  ons,  clubs,  and  other 
occasions. 

CORRESPONDENCE  STUDY 
Assistant  Professor  Margaret  J.  iMitchell,  Director 

The  purpose  of  the  Correspondence  Study  Department  is 
to  serve  not  onh^  those  who  are  able  to  attend  the  regular 
sessions  of  the  university,  but  the  entire  citizenship  of  the 
state,  and  to  give  every  one  a  chance  to  get  the  highest  educa- 
tion possible.  The  developments  of  the  last  few  years  have 
clearly  favored  the  effectiveness  of  teaching  by  correspondence. 

In  thus  broadening  its  functions  the  university  offers  a 
practical  method  of  assistance  to  many  who  must  be  taught 
without  the  walls.  To  such  persons  the  correspondence  study 
department  presents  an  opportunity  to  secure  the  courses  along 
1  nes  best  suited  to  their  needs.      By  a  careful  combination  of 
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residence  work  and  correspondence  study  much  time  may  be 
saved  in  securing  the  bachelor's  degree. 

The  department  aims  to  be  generally  helpful  and  especially 
to  be  of  service  to  the  following  classes  of  students:  college  stu- 
dents who  are  forced  to  pursue  gainful  occupations;  grammar  and 
high  school  teachers  who  are  unable  to  secure  residence  instruc- 
tion; teachers  and  others  desiring  work  along  special  lines  ;busi- 
ness  who  wish  to  supplement  their  training  in  some  particular 
field;  teachers  in  rural  schools  who  need  more  training,  or  who 
wish  to  complete  high  school  work;  men  and  women  who 
feel  that  they  are  too  old  to  attend  but  who  wish  more  informa- 
tion in  their  own  line  of  work  or  who  desire  to  qualify  for 
some  special  position;  members  of  clubs  who  wish  to  pursue 
systematic  study;  isolated  individuals  who  wish  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times. 

To  serve  the  needs  of  all  these  classes  the  department  has 
been  organ'zed  and  is  developing  and  enlarging  its  scope  as 
rapidly  as  circumstances  permit.  More  than  seven  hundred 
different  courses  are  now  offered  through  this  department.  Of 
these,  about  150  are  taught  by  the  University  of  Oklahoma  fac- 
ulty. The  others  are  taught  by  instructors  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin..  Among 
those  offered  from  Oklahoma  are:  history  (12  courses),  mathe- 
matics (10  courses),  education  (20  courses),  economics  (3 
courses),  Latin  (7  courses),  government  (2  courses),  English  (9 
courses),  biology  (2  courses),  French  (5  courses),  Spanish  (11 
courses),  philosophy  (4  courses),  sociology  (3  courses),  home 
economics  (5  courses). 

The  service  of  this  department  is  steadily  increasing,  as 
IS  the  number  of  students  enrolled.  A  student  may  take  all 
the  work  for  entrance,  a  considerable  portion  of  his  work  for 
a  bachelor's  degree,  and  one  fourth  of  the  work  for  a  Master's 
degree  by  correspondence. 

MUNICIPAL  REFERENCE 
Dr.  F.  F.  Blachly,  Director 

The  head  of  the  Municipal  Reference  Department  is  also 
secretary  of  the  state  Municipal  League.  He  issues  a  quarterly 
bulletin  on  municipal  affairs,  and  provides  an  information  bu- 
reau which  answers  all  inquires  concerning  municipal  matters. 
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EXTENSION  CLASSES 
Professor  A.  C.  Parsons,  Director 

The  head  of  the  department  of  Extension  Classes  is  also 
director  of  the  Model  Junior  High  School  of  the  university.  In 
connection  with  this  he  will  direct  many  other  activities  in 
connection  with  the  high  schools  of  the  state.  Extension 
classes  were  much  interfered  with  last  year  by  the  influenza 
and  by  the  war,  but  will  be  continued  as  usual  next  year. 

CONCERTS  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS 
Professor  Frederik  Holmberg,  Director 

The  department  of  Concerts  and  Entertainments  comprises 
an  orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Holmberg;  a 
men's  glee  club  under  the  direction  of  Professor  William  G. 
Schmidt;  a  women's  glee  club  under  the  direction  of  Mis- 
Alberta  Bragg;  and  the  university  band  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Oscar  J.  Lehrer.  In  addition  to  these  are  the 
faculty  concert  company,  and  several  quartettes. 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION  AND  WELFARE 
Dr.  J.  W.  Scroggs,  Director 

The  Department  of  Public  Information  and  Welfare  in- 
cludes the  following: 

Public  Discussion  and  Debate:  This  department  assists 
debating  clubs  and  others  clubs  and  individuals  in  the  study 
of  public  questions.  This  service  has  been  performed  chiefly 
by  debate  bulletins,  of  which  over  250,000-  have  been  distribut- 
ed. They  have  been  sent  on  request  to  every  state  in  the 
Union  except  Delaware,  to  six  Canadian  provinces,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Ceylon, 
China,  Japan,  Holland  and  England.  Each  bulletin  contains 
a  number  of  selected  articles  showing  varieties  of  opinion, 
followed  by  digests  of  many  other  articles  not  quoted  at 
length. 

Current  Topics  Study:  This  attempts  to  utilize  the  cur- 
rent topics  of  the  day  and  the  vital  interest  always  felt  in  them 
for  the  development  of  ideals  of  character  and  citizensh'p. 
They  are  designed  especially  for  high  schools,  women's  clubs, 
etc.  They  might  be  called  inductive  studies  in  ethics  and  econ- 
omics. The  topics  studied  are  such  as  profoundly  affect  the 
life  of  the  state  and  nation  and  concerning  which  public  opin- 
ion must  render  decisions.      These  studies  are  issued  in  four 
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parts:  I.  Stud'es  on  the  Great  War;  II.  Some  Social  Prob- 
lems; III.  Problems  of  Personal  Development;  IV.  Living  in 
Oklahoma. 

Visual  Instruction:  This  department  furnishes  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment  by  illustrated  lectures  and  motion  pic- 
tures. 76,000  feet  of  films  has  been  assigned  to  Oklahoma  by 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  Extension,  Washington,  D,  C. 
3787  stereoptician  slides  illustrating  56  lectures  have  been  ac- 
cumulated. A  typewritten  copy  of  the  lecture  accompanies 
each  set  of  slides.  This  service  is  furnished  entirely  free.  A 
deposit  of  $2.00  is  required  to  cover  damages  and  failures  to 
observe  the  rules  of  the  service.  This  is  returned  at  the 
end  of  the  season  if  there  are  no  fines,  etc.  Borrowers  must 
of  course  pay  expressage  both  ways. 

Traveling  Libraries:  About  1000  books  have  been  col- 
lected for  lending  by  mail.  About  150  of  these  are  loaned  in 
connection  with  the  current  topics  study,  and  the  rest  are 
loaned  in  sets  which  are  shipped  in  folding  book  cases.  The 
books  are  equ'pped  with  cards  for  charging,  and  the  collec- 
tions are  loaned  for  one  month,  which  time  can  usually  be  ex- 
tended when  necessary.  The  books  loaned  singly  may  be 
kept  for  tv/o  weeks. 

Package  Libraries.  These  are  collections  of  magazine 
articles,  editorials,  pamphlets,  etc.,  on  a  large  variety  of  sub- 
jects. These  collections  are  loaned  free  for  two  weeks.  They 
are  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Scott  who  also 
is  director  of  Extension  lectures. 

Communty  Music.  The  work  in  Community  Music  will  be 
reestablished  during  the  coming  year. 

Debating,  Class  B.  Class  A  includes  all  high  schools  fully 
affiliated  with  the  university;  class  B  includes  all  other  high 
schools.  The  department  was  first  organized  in  1918.  It 
is  managed  by  the  Extension  Division  of  the  university.  Class 
A  debating,  or  the  High  School  Debating  League,  has  an  in- 
dependent organization  of  which  the  debating  coach  at  the 
university  is  secretary.  For  both  classes  the  state  is  divided 
into  eight  districts.  The  winners  in  each  district  contest  at 
the  university  at  the  time  of  the  annual  interscholastic  meet. 

Club  Studies  are  connected  with  the  study  of  current 
topics.  Much  assistance  is  given  in  making  up  programs  for 
a  club  study,  supplemented  by  the  lending  of  books  and  pack- 
age 1  braries. 

Conferences.     On  account  of  the  interference  of  war  work 
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no  conferences  were  held  during  the  past  year.  They  will  be 
resumed  during  the  coming  year.  The  conferences  deal  with 
such  topics  as:  taxation;  journalism;  municipal  affairs,  etc. 

Extempore  Speaking.  This  may  also  be  conveniently  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  the  current  topics  study.  The 
same  districting  of  the  state  is  used  as  in  the  debating  work, 
and  a  final  contest  is  held  at  the  university  during  the  week 
of  the  annual  interscholastic  meet. 

Full  particulars  concerning  any  of  these  activities  will  be 
furnished  on  application.  Address, 

THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION 
(Indicate  Department.) 

NORMAN,  OKLAHOMA. 
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CHARLES  WILLIAM  SHANNON,  A.  M.,  Director. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  HONESS,  A.  M..  Field  Geologist. 

D.  K.   GREGOR,  A.   B.,  Field  Geologist  and  Paleontologist. 

FRANK  A.  EDSON,  M.  A.,  Field  Geologist 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  Oklahoma  Geological  Survey  was  established  in  1908, 
The  law  creating  it  located  it  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 
The  objects  and  duties  of  the  survey,  as  stated  in  the  law 
establishing  it,  are: 

"FIRST:  A  study  of  the  geological  formations  of  the 
state  with  special  reference  to  its  mineral  deposits,  including 
coal,  oil,  gas,  asphalt,  gypsum  salt,  cement,  stone,  clay,  lead, 
zinc,  iron,  sand,  road  building  material,  water  resources,  and 
all  other  m  neral  resources. 

"SECOND:  The  preparation  and  publication  of  bulletins 
and  reports,  accompanied  with  necessary  illustrations,  maps, 
including  both  general  and  detailed  descriptions  of  the  geolo- 
gical structure  and  mineral  resources  of  the  state. 

"THIRD:  The  consideration  of  such  other  scientific  and 
economic  questions  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission, 
shall  be  deemed  of  value  to  the  people." 

The  survey  is  by  law  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mission known  as  the  State  Geological  Commission,  composed 
of  the  Governor,  the  President  of  the  State  University  and  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  This  commission 
appoints  the  director  and  has  control  of  the  work  of  the 
survey. 

OFFICES  AND  MUSEUM 

The  Oklahoma  Geological  Survey  is  now  located  in  the 
new  Geology  Building  and  occupies  the  east  half  of  the  first 
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two  floors.  The  offices  are  arranged  to  meet  the  need 
of  public  offices  and  the  Hbraries  and  chemical  laboratorie 
for  the  use  of  the  survey  which  are  all  in  connection  w;tj 
the  main  offices. 

PUBLIC  LECTURES 

The  members  of  the  survey  staff  have  given  lectures  be 
fore  commercial  clubs,  public  schools,  normal  schools,  and  othei 
inst-tutions  of  the  state,  and  before  popular  audiences.  Thi> 
work  is  regarded  as  educational.  In  the  pursuit  of  the 
geological  investigations  the  members  of  the  survey  staff  read- 
ily obtain  a  large  amount  of  information  which,  it  is  believed, 
no  one  else  in  the  state  is  in  a  position  to  secure;  and  since 
this  knowledge  is  in  the  possession  of  the  state,  it  should  be 
communicated  to  the  citizens.  It  is  the  purpose  of  these' 
lectures  to  impart  such  information  to  the  public.  ' 

MINERAL  COLLECTIONS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Many  liigh  schools  of  the  state  have  been  supplied  with 
representative  mineral  collections  by  the  survey.  These  col- 
lections contain  about  sixty  specimens  each,  which  are  care-; 
fully  labeled  and  sent  out  to  the  schools  of  the  state,  together! 
with  the  publications  of  the  survey,  the  only  charge  to  the^ 
schools  being  the  cost  of  transportation.  Care  is  taken  in' 
the  preparation  of  these  collections  to  make  them  of  special' 
value  to  teachers  of  physiography  and  geography. 

FIELD  WORK 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  survey  in  1908,  field  in- 
vestigations have  been  carried  on  practically  without  inter- 
ruption. The  work  of  the  survey  from  1908  to  1912  h'\'i 
been  included  in  .  the  biennial  reports  for  1908,  1910,  and  1912. 
The  biennial  reports  have  been  prepared  and  copies  filed  with 
the  members  of  the  commisson  since  1912  but  have  not 
been  published  on  account  of  lack  of  printing  funds.  The 
detailed  work,  which  has  been  done  is  described  in  the  list 
of  publications,  and  Informat  on  concerning  the  field  work  may 
be  obtained  by  referring  to  this  list. 

The  published  reports  giving  results  of  the  field  work 
now  number  thirty,  and  of  these,  two  in  particular  deal  with  . 
the  entire  state.  These  are  Bulletin  No.  19,  Part  II,  which 
lakes  up  a  discussion  of  the  oil  and  gas  situation  in  each 
county  of  the  state,  and  Bulletin  No.  27  which  is  a  geography 
of  the  state.     A  large  amount  of  field  work  has  been  done  and 
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the  results  compiled  for  office  use  and  for  manuscripts  which 
will  be  published  during  the  years  1919  and  1920. 

At  the  present  time  the  field  work  deals  with  a  study 
of  the  geological  conditions  in  general,  and  a  detailed  study 
of  the  oil  and  gas  fields  of  the  state,  the  building  stone,  road 
materials,  and  other  economic  products. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK 

Various  phases  of  educational  work  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  Geological  Survey.  In  the  regular  duties  the  members 
of  the  survey  secure  a  large  amount  of  material  and  informa- 
tion concerning  the  natural  resources  of  Oklahoma.  This  in- 
formation is  given  to  the  citizens  of  the  state  through  articles 
in  the  newspapers  and  by  the  publ'.cation  of  circulars  and  bulle- 
tins. 

A  study  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  Oklahoma  was  begun 
in  1912  and  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time.  A  pre- 
liminary circular  was  issued,  giving  the  names  of  trees  and 
shrubs  found  in  the  state  and  the  localities  where  they  were 
known  to  occur.  A  large  amount  of  data  has  been  secured 
and  it  is  planned  to  publish  a  complete  report  with  photo- 
graphs and  detailed  descriptions  of  all  species  found.  Speci- 
mens of  all  the  plants  listed  are  secured  for  an  herbarium, 
which  will  be  used  as  a  checking  list  in  the  preparation  of 
the  report.  In  the  prelim'.nary  circular  issued  there  are  prob- 
ably a  number  of  errors,  and  any  additions,  corrections,  or  sug- 
gestions which  will  be  of  value  for  the  final  report  will  be 
gladly  received.  It  is  of  special  importance  that  a  careful 
study  be  made  of  our  native  trees,  both  from  a  scientific  and 
an  economic  standpoint.  The  information  so  far  collected 
has  been  secured  while  carrying  on  the  regular  field  duties, 
and  without  additional  cost. 

A  bulletin  is  being  prepared  on  flowering  plants.  Field 
work  has  been  in  progress  for  several  years  and  most  of  the 
state  has  been  covered  in  collecting  the  material  for  this  re- 
port.     The  manuscript  is  ready  for  the  press. 

Another  line  of  work  is  a  study  of  birds.  Special  investi- 
gation and  collecting  has  been  carried  on  in  practically  every 
county,  and  the  report  is  now  being  prepared  for  publication. 
The  bulletin  will  be  of  much  worth  in  showing  the  economic 
value  of  bird  life.  It  will  be  especially  adapted  for  the  gen- 
eral public  and  for  use  in  the  public  schools. 

Other  special  bulletins  will  include  reports  on  the  Okla- 
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homa  minerals,  Oklahoma  physiography,  and  related  subjects. 
A  sectionized  state  map  27  by  50j4  inches  has  been  published,  and 
other  maps  of  special  educational  value  have  been  printed. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  is  made  known  to  the 
public  chiefly  through  the  publication  and  distribution  of  its 
pr.nted  reports  and  maps.  Only  a  limited  number  of  the 
various  reports  can  be  published,  the  number  ranging  from 
1,000  to  3,000  copies.  The  manner  of  distribution  of  such 
publications  cannot  be  readily  solved.  The  policy  of  the  sur- 
vey has  been  to  send  publications  free  to  the  public,  and 
espec'ally  to  citizens  of  Oklahoma.  For  some  of  the  publica- 
tions, postage  is  requested,  and  in  a  few  cases  charges  have 
been  made  for  copies  of  extra  editions.  When  a  publication 
is  issued  press  notices  are  mailed  to  individuals  and  to  all 
the  leading  newspapers  of  the  state.  In  this  way  a  large 
number  of  people  learn  of  the  publication,  and  those  interested 
have  an  opportunity  to  secure  such  reports  as  long  as  they 
are  available. 

The  list  of  publ'cations  given  below  shows  the  scope  of 
the  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  survey. 

Bulletin  No.  1.  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Mineral  Re- 
sources of  Oklahoma.  (Edition  exhausted.) 

Bulletin  No.  2.  Rock  Asphalt,  Asphaltite,  Petroleum,  and 
Natural  Gas  in  Oklahoma.  (Edition  exhausted).  Replaced 
by  No.  19. 

Bulletin  No.  3.  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  of  the 
Arbuckle  Mountains.    (Edition  exhausted.) 

Bulletin  No.  4.  Coals  in  Oklahoma.  Replaced  by  Bulletin 
No.  35,  now  ready  for  the  press. 

Bulletin  No.  6.  Director's  Report  and  Brief  Chapters  on 
Twenty   Oklahoma    Minerals.    (Edition  exhausted). 

Bulletin  No.  7.  Clays  and  Clay  Industries  of  Oklahoma. 
Postage   10  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  8.  Road  Materials  and  Road  Conditions  in 
Oklahoma.      Postage  7  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  9.  Lead  and  Zinc  in  Oklahoma.  Postage 
4  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  10.    Glass  Sand  in  Oklahoma.  (Exhausted.) 
Bulletin  No.  11.    Gypsum  and  Salt  in  Oklahoma.  Postage 
9  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  12.     M^ineral  Waters  in  Oklahoma.  Replaced 
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by  Bulletin  No.  36.      (In  preparation.) 

Bulletin  No.  13.  Volcanic  Ash  in  Oklahoma.  Postage 
6  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  14.  Asphalt  in  Oklahoma.  Replaced  by  Cir- 
cular No.  5.      (More  complete  report  in  preparation.) 

Bulletin  No.  15.  Director's  Biennial  Report  to  the  Gover- 
nor with  Mineral  Production  of  Oklahoma  from  1901  to  1911  as 
Part  2.      Postage  3  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  16.  Ponca  City  Oil  and  Gas  Field.  (Edition 
exhausted.) 

Bulletin  No.  17.  Geology  of  East-Central  Oklahoma. 
(Edition  exhausted.) 

Bulletin  No.  18.    Report  on  Gushing  Oil  Field.  Price  $1.00. 

Bulletin  No.  19.  Part  I,  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas  in 
Oklahoma.  Price  $1.50.  Part  II,  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas 
in  Oklahoma  by  Counties.      Price  $4.00. 

Bulletin  No.  20.     Granites  of  Oklahoma.     Postage  5  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  21.  The  Neva  Limestone  in  Northern  Okla- 
homa.     Postage  3  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  22.  Director's  Biennial  Report  for  1913-1914. 
Postage  5  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  23.  The  Geology  and  Economic  Value  of 
the  Wapanucka  Limestone,      Postage  5  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  24.  Geology  of  a  Portion  of  Northeastern 
Oklahoma,  Part  I;  Paleontology  of  the  Chester  Group  in  Okla- 
homa, Part  II.     Postage  5  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  25.  Bibliography  of  Oklahoma  Geology,  with 
Subject  Index.     Postage  5  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  26.  Lime  Resources  and  Industries  in  Okla- 
homa.    Postage  5  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  27.  Geography  of  Oklahoma.  Postage  10 
cents. 

Bulletin  No.  28.  Tripoli  Deposits  of  Oklahoma.  Postage 
5  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  29.  Travertine  Deposits  of  Oklahoma.  Post- 
age 5  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  30.  Geology  of  the  Redbeds  of  Oklahoma. 
Postage  5  cents. 

Bulletin  No.  31.  Lead  and  Zinc  in  Oklahoma.  Postage 
5  cents. 

Circular  No.  1.  Origin,  Scope,  and  Purpose  of  the  Okla- 
homa Geological  Survey.      (Edition  exhausted.) 

Circular  No.  2.    Brief  Statement  of  the  Geological  History 
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of  Oklahoma.      (Edition  exhausted.) 

Circular  No.  3.  Oklahoma  Among  the  Southern  States. 
Postage  1  cent. 

Circular  No.  4.  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Oklahoma.  Postage 
2  cents. 

Circular  No.  5.  Rock  Asphalts  of  Oklahoma  and  Their 
Use  in  Paving.      Postage  2  cents. 

Circular  No.  6.  Plant  and  Animal  Life  in  Oklahoma. 
Postage  5  cents. 

Ocular  No.  7.  Correlation  of  the  Oil  Sands  of  Oklahoma. 
Postage  3  cents. 

Circular  No.  8.  Methods  and  Costs  for  Drilling  Oil  and 
Gas  Wells.      Postage  3  cents. 

Booklet:  Resources  of  Oklahoma  in  a  Pocket-Book,  by 
C.  W.  Shannon.      (Edition  exhausted.) 

Handbook  on  the  Natural  Resources  of  Oklahoma.  Post- 
age 2  cents. 

Distribution  of  Oklahoma  minerals.      Postage  2  cents. 
Maps:    Showing  oil  fields  of  the  state. 

Physiographic  map  of  Oklahoma.     Postage  2  cents. 

Progressive   geologic   map   of   Oklahoma.  (Small) 
Postage  2  cents. 

Geologic  map  of  eastern  Oklahoma.     Postage  2  cents. 

Structural  map  of  Gushing  oil  field.     Postage  2  cents. 

State  map  of  Oklahoma.      Postage  3  cents. 
Note:  Blue  prints  can  be  furnished  from  special  state  and 
county  maps. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED 
1917-18  and  1918-19 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  1917-18 


Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Commencement,  June  4,  1918. 

Baccalaureate  sermon  preached  by  Rev.  I  Frank  Roach, 
of  Oklahoma  City,  June  2,  1918. 

Commencement  address  given  by  Dr.  William  O.  Thomp- 
son, of  Columbus,  Ohio,  June  4,  1918. 


DEGREES 
COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES— 99 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE— 90 


*§ Harry  Ambrister 

Theresa  Gibson 

$Ann  Anderson 

Georgia  Gillespie 

$  Josephine  Gillett 

§Cecil   Jennings  Goldsmitli 

•i-JDCiy  L  J3d.rilcLL 

^1  lionias  Edward  Graham 

T  iil^i     AKf^fnafViv  "Raff 

James  \^olley  Gray 

JLouise  Bicrer 

Edward  Glenn  Hardin 

Alice  M!a,ry  Black 

xi^uia  iYidic  riULcncr 

4-ivaLniyn  x>iacKert 

Roy  Edward  Heffner 

$Anna  Ellen  Boyce 

*Wilbur  Jennings  Hfdieman 

^ill^arjorie  IMiriam  Brainnard 

$Grace  Gertrude  Jennings 

JCorinne  Breeding 

Retta  Washburn  Johnson 

JEdna  Jo  Brockway 

JBernice   Charity  Jones 

tEdatha  Rogene  Brown 

§  Hubert  Alton  Jones 

Virginia  Allen  Brown 

Buena  Elizabeth  King 

Beatrice  Burrus 

*  Robert  Owen  La  Neve 

John    Flack  Burton 

^Robert  Livingstone 

tMaxine  Berenice  Bush 

Jlrma  Lowther 

*§  Emory  Ward  Carter 

$  Flora  Maloy 

Lucy  Jane  Clark 

Ella  Mansfield 

Josephine  Coil 

JMildred  Lillian  Marr 

$Lottie  Anita  Conlan 

JDena   Gertrude  Martin 

Retta  Mae  Conneway 

IHetty  Hotchkin  Mclntire 

Elsie  George  Coover 

$Mildred  Marie  Messenger 

Lela  Sparkman  Copeland 

Floyd   E.  Miller 

JLaura  Belle  Cox 

Edith  Moore 

Mariam  Narcissa  Craddock 

Albert  Ferdinand  Morris 

JNina  Susan  Cullen 

JRalph  Samuel  Newcomb 

$Leah  Daugherty 

Pansy   Patti  Patton 

Angie  Elbertha  Debo 

Elsie  Potterf 

Clay  DeFord 

*Charles  Sterling  Price 

tVera  Corinne  Doughty 

tHedvvig  Eleanore  Schaefer 

Gladys  Frances  Drennan 

Clinton  M.  Shaw 

$Jeane  Burns  Eastland 

^Georgia  Shutt 

DEGREES  CONFERRED 


John  Henry  Erter  ILucile  Shuttee 

tVernie  Erwin  Clark   Earl  Snell 

Hershell  Lafayette  Parish  Elsie   Lucile   Van  Slyke 

lFi;.ra  Dorcas  Fleming  William  Leslie  Webb 

^Eliis  Joseph  Foster  Lucille  Grace  Whatley 

JMabel  Alice  Foster  ^[Claudia  Faye  W'hite 

xFlorence  Virginia  Furman  Charlie  Ernest  Wiggins 

$011ie  Kelleam  Garretson  Ruth  Williams 

IMalinda  Dean  Garton  iVerda  Wood 

Glowrene  Gentry  *  Samuel    Hubert  Woods 

iKittie  May  Geyer  i§  Elizabeth  Woodworth 
Ina  Elizabeth  Gibson 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE— 2 

Carl  William  Clarke  Cecil  Theodore  Langford 

(In   Geology)  (In  Chemistry) 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  MEDICINE— 7 

Clarence  Edgar  Bates  ("arl   Langley  Brundage 

Hiram    LeRoy    Brouckman  Retta  Washburn  Johnson 

Warren  Mayfield  Nelson  Stuart  W^hite 
Clifford  K.  Logan 

SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS— 7 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  IN  PIANO— 3 
Lucile   Emma   Hutchins  Tham.azin  Margaret  Hutchins 

Nian   Naomi  Leach 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  IN  VOICE— 3 
Elida   Berry  Chester  Vernon  Fleming 

Genevieve  Dunakin 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  IN  VIOLIN— 1 
Frances  Rebecca  Buchanan 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING— 11 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING— 3 
*George   Logan   Dolph  *Richard   Veronon  James 

James  Bousfield 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING— 5 
*Thomas  Edward   Graham  Benjamin  Franklin  Shultz 

Loyal   Bryan    Holland  Clyde  Herbert  Whitwell 

*Calvin  Thomas  Hughes 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING- 
Leon  Alfred  Humphrys  *Benjamin  Paul  Stockwell 

*Edward  Henry  Reeves 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW— 20 

BACHELOR  OF  LAWS 

Ethel    Nancy    Adams  Egbei-t  Johnson  Meacham 

Edward  Bourke  Anderson  Laurie  Partee  Oldham 

*Joseph   Samuel  Belt  *James  Delbert  Plunkett 

David  Hester  Gotten  Robert  Ray  Pruet 

Leroy    Elmore  George   W^oody   Reed,  Jr. 

Sergio    Esmilla  Paul   Dodson  Sullivan 

Robert   Otho   Green  Hyman  Julius  Teller 

Herbert  Jacob  Heiman  Leonard   Wells  Thomason 

Thomas  Justin   Hinshaw  *Charles  Cobb  Victory 

Ernest  Washington  Koester  *Howard  Francis  Wilson 
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SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE— 20 

DOCTOR  OF  MEDICINE— 13 

^William  Austin   Carr  Egbert   Guy  Johnson 

*Ray   Morton   Balyeat  *Walter    Howard  Miles 

*Felix   Thomas   Gastineau  *Ray    Ruel  Mosely 

*Chai-les  William  Grady  *Jay    A.  Powell 

*Carl    Holmes    Guild  *Harley   Merlon  Prentiss 

*John   Raymond   Harff  Phinehas  Salman 
Leon  Janco 

GRADUATE  NURSE— 7 

Clara  Jane  Baker  Cordie   G.  Henderson 

Florence  N.  Blair  Jessie   B.  Johnston 

Beulah  Bond  Cooper  Ora   Lee  Redding 
Margaret  Edna  Gould 

SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY— 15 

PHARMACEUTICAL  GRADUATE— 14 

Calvin  L.  Arnold  *William   Richard  Hobson 

*Velvie   Bridal  Otto    Oscar  Hrabe 

Aileen  Davis  *Robert  Frank  Madden 

*Ernest    LeRoy    Duncan  Reola  Montestella  Mansfield 

Norwood   Hall  Roy   Weston  McKeehan 

F'.rnk   Hughes  awkins  Willard  Frederick  Spiller 

Nol)lc    Frederick    Hilsmeyer  Mary  Helen  Thomas 

BACHELOR    OF    SCIENCE    IN    PHARMACY— 1 
Clarence   Edgar  Bates 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL— 17 

MASTER  OF  ARTS— 12 

Alice    Buckley   Alexander  Edward  Lee  Lounsbury 

Frank   McLain   Alexander  Hugh  James  MacKay 

Orval  Monroe  Bassett  *Elwood  C.  Madden 

Mary    Eloise    Eagleton  tMary  Eleanor  Morgan 

Laura  Joanna  Ghering  Nellie  Hunt  Parsons 

$  David  Byers  Ray  Johnson  Audrey  Flitch  Shultz 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEER— 1 
Roy    Clyde  Mitchell 

CIVIL  ENGINEER— 2 
Ray  Flood  Clarence  William  McFerron 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER— 1 
Charles    Edward  Carey 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEER— 1 
*Joseph  Cowan  Gordon 


tThese  and  the  following  receive  the   Life  Teacher's  Certificate: 

Lucille  Johnson. 
§These   receive   the   Public  and   Private   Business  Certificate. 
tiThese  receive  the  Journalism  Certificate. 
*These  men  are  in  military  or  naval  service. 


SUMMER  CONVOCATION 


July  31,  19iS 


Baccalaureate  sermon  preached  by  Rev.  R.  D.  Poole,  of 
Norman,  July  28,  1918. 

Summer  convocation  address  given  by  Dr.  Arthur  Lee 
Odell  of  Tulsa,  July  31,  1918. 

DEGREES 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS— 28 
*Janet   Grace  Allan  ,  Ruth  Esther  Long 

JRussell  Howard  Bolyard  §  Maude  McHenry 

*Hannah  Emma  Brauer  *Lizzie  Neal 

Xoble    Bryan  Olive   May  Searle 

Ruth   Berrigan    Clark  Raymond    Everett  Selders 

*James   Osgood   Crook  *Sadie  Shacklett 

*Barton    Leo    French  Ruth  Eileen  Snell 

*Margaret  Mary  Harlow  Mary   Eleanor  Thoburn 

*Ina   May   Hill  William  Seth  Warner 

*William   Homer   Hill  *Percy   Lee  Welch 

*Benjamin  Jesse  Hoar  *Louise    Angeline  Wilson 

^Jessie    Kelsey  *Myrtle  Wilkonson 

*Guy  Annadale   Lackey  *Louise  Angeline  Wilson 

Eugene    Houston    Lenox  *Flora  Anna  Wright 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  CHEMISTRY 
Albert  Morris  Williams 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  MEDICINE 
Surer.dra  Nath  Chatterjee  Henry    Watson  Larkin 

Elizabeth   Elva  Lehmer 

SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  IN  PIANO 
Carrie    Will  Coffman 
BACHELOR  OF  FINE  ARTS  IN  PAINTING 
Juanita  Gladys  Scruggs 

SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

PHARMACEUTICAL  GRADUATE 
Claudia  Alta  Davis 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

MASTER   OF  ARTS 
Frank  Allen  Balyeat  Ralph   Samuel  Newcomb 

*  Pearl   Webb   Johnson  *Roscoe  R.  Robinson 

*These  receive  also  the  University  Life  Teacher's  Certificate. 
JThese  receive  also  the  Certificate  in  Public  and  Private  Business. 
§Thcst  receive  also  the  Certificate  in  Social  Service. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED,  1918-19 


Twenty-Sixth  Arxnual  Commencement,  June  10,  1919. 

Baccalaureate  sermon  preached  by  Rev.  T.  W.  Abel 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  June  8,  1919. 

Commencement  address  given  by  Dr.  Frankl  n  L.  McVi 
of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  June  10,  1919. 


DEGREES 
COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES— 142 


BACHELOR 

OF  ARTS  DEGREE— 124 

t Harriet  Elizabeth  Allen 

'Jessie  Edwina  Holloway 

Sylvan  Hunt  Andrews 

tEurith  Flolt 

James  Miller  Armstrong 

Alice  Josephine  Hyde 

Allie  Mae  Ash 

tAlva  Vance  Jarbeau 

Wilma  Williamson  Aspin 

tBcEs  Cudd  Jennirgs 

Phil    Pollock  Baird 

t?  Reedy   Vance  Jennings 

>  Fannie  Inez  Bell 

Elizabeth  Settle  Johnston 

iAita   Elmore  Bellmon 

JJoscph  Nathan  Koch 

■''Chai-.ncey  Harold  Black 

tElna  Bright  Larkin 

^'olley  J.  Bodovitz 

t Lawrence  Lay 

Hortense  Elaine  Boylan 

*Sara  Catherine  LeForce 

■iRuth  Winifred  Bretch 

Hugh   Gray  Lieber 

Delia  Irene  Brunsteter 

t Grace  Lyands 

Carrie  Buttram 

jKatie  E.  Woods  Madden 

John  McKoy  Camjjbell 

tRuhynell  McCall 

i  Mary  Jane  Castles 

$Maurice  Hitchcock  Merrill 

tMrs.   Margaret  Applewhite 

1  Eugenia  Messenger 

Chancy 

Clifford  Clinton  Meyer 

MarK.';rrt    Rlizaheth  Cherry 

Luther  Marion  Miller 

Grace  Cl.-M-k 

tMarion  Monroe 

Otic    Estelle  Clowers 

tAdaline  Moore 

tiarntr  Greeson  Collums 

■fAlice  Margaret  Mulvey 

t Nevada  Maude  Conner 

Paul  Revere  Nagle 

Mary  Alberta  Connor 

Stella  Dixie  Nichols 

§  Fayette   Copeland,  Jr. 

Malcolm   Christie  Oakes 

Jefferson   Vol  Crawford 

Jessie  Oglevee 

Miriam  Anna  Crenshaw 

Cliff  Ray  Otto 

Mrs.   Julia  Emery  Cullen 

Mary  Emma  Fatten 

tTeola  Davis 

Edith  Perry 

Mary  Grace  Deatherage 

Lois  Pruitt 

John   Harold  Decker 

Clara  Josephine  Pyeatte 

Alfred  James  Douglas 

Edna  Maude  Renick 

J'aul   Richard  Eldridr^e 

Charles  Robert  Rider 

tCamilla  Pearl  Enu  y 

Homer  Jackson  Risen 

DEGREES  CONFERRED 
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tHassie    Clarkson  Evatt 
$Glenn   Waldo  Faris 
JCharles  H.  Fawks,  Jr. 
Carl    Smith  Ford 
tMary  Elizabeth  Fraim 
tKattie  R.  Freeman 
JWalter   Harold  Freiburger 
Dorothy  Hamilton  Fry 
Herbert  Breadlove  Fuqua 
Xolen  J.  Fuqua 

Achasah  Beryl  Gamble 
Piatp  Lee  Gettys 
tWeh   Glide  v,-ell 
■^Beulah  Okla  Goode 

Berniece  Lee  Gordon 
DeEtte  Clifton  Grady 
Will   Lee  Graham 
tLinda  Lucille  Green 
lith  Ellen  Hamilton 

'.'aurette  Hamilton 
-Mrs.   Izola   Curley  Harrison 
Bryan  Hendon 
tEmpo  Virj^inia  Henry 
tFlorcnce  Baker  Hill 
Bachel   Barbara  Hill 
tKathryn  Lorcna  Hillsmeyer 
tSallie  Ellis  Hockaday  . 
SDorys  Hollenbeck 
■  Faye  Hollingsv/orth 


tjev,ei!  Maurice  Risinger 
tVirginia  Onedia  Rouer 
Charles  Herbert  Row 
Annie  Rowland 
tjulia  Batte  Rowland 
Mrs.  Loia  Wheeler  Schaefifei 
tPearl   Routh  Scales 
Effie  Shell 

Earl  Amond  Sheppard 

tSterling  Price  Smith 

IDorothy  Snedeker 

Geo.  Wilson  Snider 

tLily  Frances  StalYord 

Julia  Elizabeth  Steele 

Edward   B.  Stiles 

Sarena  Taylor 

tMary   Ethel  Thompson 

Ruth  Thompson 

Ray  Trosper 

Nora  Esther  Turvey 

tLula  Mae  Wagoner 

Frances  Emmcline  Watton 

tMary  WcM) 

tMary  \N\'!sh 

tCallie  Wtist 

t  Hester   Ellen  Williams 

Ver^-,'!1     r^rter  \VilPon 

t>;         •        '  Wyness 

Ar.,    ,  :i  Shultz 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  CHEMISTRY— 3 
:'atil   Barton  Arthur  Curtis  Fhead 

Arthur   Dale  Miles 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE- 
Hila  Jane  Brown 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  MEDICINE— 14 

Thcjmas  John  Barb  Alpha  May  McAdams 

John  Vanoe  Blair  Shade  D'-rett  Neely 

Charles  Leonard  Brown  Claude   Bazil  Norris 

James  Burnette   Eskridge,  Jr.  Johii   Rob^^rt  Reid 

Joseph  Mathews  George  Richard  Gray  Soutar 

Jacob  Raymond  Hinshaw  _  Theodore  G.  Wails 

Kmmett  Otis  Martin  Lassie  Wiggins 

SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS— 7 

BACHELOR   OF   MUSIC  IN   PIANO— 3 
Geneva   Blanch   Ballinger  Naomi  McCasland 

Lena  Wilson 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  IN  THEORY  OF  MUSIC— 
Margaret  Maude  Forbes 
BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC   IN  VOICE- 1 
llPatti   Joy  Arthur 

BACHELOR  OF  FINE  ARTS  IN  PAINTING— 2 
Carrie  Buttram  Nora  Esther  Turvey 
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COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING— 11 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING— 2 
Clifford  Ellsworth  Jones  Leo  Carl  Sanders 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING— 2 
John  Orville  Donaldson  Raymond  Everett  Selders 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING— 3 
Jesse  Devoe  Biggers  Roy  Edward  Heffner 

J?.mes   Herbert  Phillips 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ENGINEERING  GEOLOGY— 1 
Leon  Everette  English 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING— 3 
George  L.  Barker  Christopher  Drake  Reasor 

Paul    Oscar  Koester 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW— 12 

BACHELOR  OF  LAWS 

Ben  Allen  Ames  Wade  Harold  Loofburrow 

.  Quince  B.  Boydstun  Ernest  Ovid  Northcutt 

Randell   Smith   Cobb  Theodore  Flarvey  Ottesen 

William  Lemuel  Eagleton,  Jr.  William  Towrsend  Pieiffer 

Louie  Glenmore  Kneeland  Leslie  Rogers 

William  Harrison  Lewis  John  Fletcher  Sharp 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE— 20 

DOCTOR   OF  MEDICINE— 12 

Wenceslaus  Theadore  Andreskowski  Allison  Roy  Hancock 

Surennra  Nath  Chatterjee  Walter  Arthur  Huber 

Roy  L.  Cochran  Stratton  Ellington  Kernodle 

\Vallace  Norman  Davidson  Joseph   Taylor  Phelps 

Seymour  DePorte  John  Ellis  Soutar 

Milton  James  Dunbar  John  Clifford  Wagner 

GRADUATE  NURSE— 8 

Lauretta  Mae  Beaubien  Florence  Maitlen 

Hazel  Lee  Beckett  Grace  Luellan  Russell 

Lillie    Bell    Dye  Ethel  Marie  Sayre 

Eva  Marie  Flood  Blanche  Timbers 

SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY— 3 

PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMIST— 1 
Frank  Hughes  Hawkins 
PHARMACEUTICAL    GRADUATE— 2 
Samuel  Jennings  Huser  Winn  if  red  Mc  Adams 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL— 7 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 
Mary   Eolian   Copi  edge  Evangeline  Roberts 

Emmett  DeWitt  Cornelius  Fred  Lyman  Tibbits 

Mary  Emelyn  Miller  Mrs.  Florence  Hamilton  Wallace 

John  G.  Mitchell 


tThese  and  the  following  receive  the  Life  Teacher's  Certificate: 

Harvey  L.   Allen,  M.  A.,  1917. 
{EThese  receive  the  Journalism  Certificate. 
JThese  receive  the  Public  and  Private  Business  Certificate. 
*These  receive  the   Social   Service  t'crtificate. 

•|i These  receive  the  Teacher's  Certificate  as  Supervisor  of  Public  School  Music 
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ROLL  OF  STUDENTS,  19L8-1919 


EXPLANATION 

Schools  and  Colleges:  Letters  and  figures  after  a  name  indi- 
cate which  school  or  schools  the  student  enrolled  in,  and  the 
amount  of  credit  earned.  A — Arts  and  Sciences;  E — Engineering; 
F — Fine  Arts;  G — Graduate;  L— Law;  M — Medicine;  N — Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses;  P — Pharmacy;  X — Extension  Classes; 
C — Correspondence. 

'  Classification:  The  figures  after  the  name  of  the  school 
indicates  the  number  hours  credit  earned  in  the  school  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  third  quarter.  Students  enrolled  in 
more  than  one  school  do  not  have,  in  most  cases,  the  sum  of 
the  various  credits  shown,  owing  to  the  fact  that  courses 
count  for  credit  in  two  or  more  schools,  and  are  thus  counted 
twice. 

A  small  letter  "u"  after  the  school  indicates  that  the 
student  is  unclassified,  that  is,  is  doing  special  work. 

Session  Attended:  Third  and  fourth  year  medical  students 
are  marked  "3rd"  and  "4th." 

The  letters  and  figures  in  brackets  indicate  the  sessions 
during  which  the  student  was  enrolled;  i.  e.,  1 — first  quarter; 
2 — second  quarter;  3 — third  quarter;  s — summer  session.  The 
letter  "n"  indicates  that  the  student  enrolled  for  the  first  time 
in  the  university  in  the  session  immediately  following  the  "n." 

World  War  Service:  Military,  naval,  and  marine  corps 
service  in  indicated  as  follows:  *  indicates  those  who  were  in 
military  service;  indicates  those  who  were  in  military  ser- 
vice in  the  Student's  Army  Training  Corp  at  the  university;  *t 
indicates  those  who  were  in  military  service  both  in  the  S. 
A.  T.  C,  and  elsewhere;  §  indicates  those  who  w^ere  in  the  naval 
unit  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C,  at  the  university;  $  indicates  those 
who  were  in  naval  service;  1|  indicates  those  who  were  in  the 
marine  corps. 

Addresses:  All  addresses  are  Oklahoma  unless  other- 
wise indicated. 
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A 

Abbott,   Mrs.   Carrie   Louise.   F  u    (ns)    Luther 

Abbott,  Nathan  Wallace.  A  (3)   Norman 

Abbott,  Thomas  Wilson.  A  95   (s) ;  C  (1,  2,  3)    Luther 

Abernathy,  Louise.  C  (s,  1,  2,  3)    Oakland 

Acree,  Jessye  E.  A  52  (s,  1,  2,  3)   Norman 

Acree,    Mrs.    Leslie    A.    F.    A    u    (ns)    Lehigh 

Acree,  William  F.  A  u  (ns) ;  F  u  (ns)    Lehigh 

Adams,    Almeda.    A    62     (ns)    Durant 

Adams,  Herbert  Clinton.  E  1   (nl)    Wynnewood 

Adams,  Ina.  A  18  2-3   (n,  1,  2)    Norman 

Adams,  Mamie  Council.  A  82  (s) ;  F  Voice  4  (s) ;  C  (1,2)   Norman 

t Adams,  Sylva.  A  46  (1,2)    Pryor 

Adamson,  Doctor  Carson.  A  u  (ns)  ;  P  u  (ns)    Milburn 

Adcock,   Clifton   C.   P  n    (ns)    Ardmore 

Adkins,  A"na.  A  u   (ns)    Alfalfa 

Adkins,  Betty.  A  u   (ns)    Norman 

Adkins,   Vivian.   A  u   (ns)    Norman 

tAdler,  Melvin  Felix.  A  10  (n,  1)    Oklahoma  City 

tAkers,   Fitzhugh   Lee.   A   43    (1)    Ardmore 

Albers,   Reynold   Ludwig.   C   (1,   2,   3)    Minco 

Albert,  Foy  Raymond.  A  4   (n,   1)    Elk  City 

Alcorn,  James  O.  P  u   (n,  1)    Imboden,  Arkansas 

Alder.    Evarene.    F    u    (1,2,3)    Norman 

Aldrich,  Albert  A.  C  (s,  1,  2,  3)  Mill  Creek 

Aldriedge,  Thelma  N.  F  u   (ns)    St.  Joe,  Texas 

Alexander,    Christine.    A    u    (ns)    Norman 

tAlexander,  Charles  J.  A  20   (n,  1,  2);  F  Voice  4  2-3   (n,  1)  Ardmore 

Alexander,  Everett  Tweed.   M   3rd   (1,  2,   3)    Norman 

tAlexander,  Harvey  Franklin.  A  u  (n,  1)  CoUinsville 

Alexander,  Mary  Louis.  A  (nl,  2)    Shawnee 

Alford,  Annie  Reaves.  A  90  2-3  (1,  2,  3)   Latta,  South  Carolina 

Alford,  Thomas  E.  E  24  (n  1)    Kirby,  Arkansas 

Allan.  Lillian  Rose,  F  u  (n  1,  2,  3)    Norman 

Allen,  Aiden   E.   L  13    (nl,   2,   3);   A    (nl)    Hartshorne 

Allen,  Clyda  B.  A  16  2-3   (ns,  1,  2,  3)    Norman 

§Allen,   Donald   Meridith.    E   52    (1,   2,   3)    Vian 

Allen,   Hattie.  A   120   (s.   1,  2,  3);   F  24   (1)    Norman 

Allen,  Mary  B.  A  90  (s,  1);  F  27  (s,  1)   Waukomis 

Alley,  Mrs.   Mary  B.   G  7  2-3   (nl,  2)    Norman 

Ailing,   Emery  E.   A   65    1-3    (n2,   3)    Guthrie 

§Allshcuse,   Francis,   E    (nl)    Drumright 

Allspaugh,   Hugh   F.   E    (nl)    Tonkawa 

Ambrister,  Irene.  A  28  (1)    Norman 

Amerman,  Celia.  A   u   (ns)    Stroud 

*Ames,  Ben  Allen.  L  54  (2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Ames,  Charles  B.   A  45   1-3   (2,   3)    Oklahoma  City 

tAmos,  Claude  H.  E  10  1-3   (1,  2,  3)    Poteau 

Amos,  Harry  E.  C  (s,  1,  2,  3)   Highland  Park,  Mich. 

Amstutz,    Milo    W.    A     (nl)    Geary 

tAnderson,   Alfred  A.   A  20  2-3    (nl,  2,   3)    Waukomis 

Anderson,  Edward  Lee.  C  (s,  1,  2)   .  Ketchem 

Anderson,   Florence  E.   C   (s,   1,   2,   3)    Hobart 

tAnderson,    Frank   C.    A    58    (1)    Oklahoma  City 

Anderson,    Lena   A   u    (ns)    Norman 

§  Anderson,   Olson   Leno.   A  3    (nl)    Perkins 

tAnderson,  Rea  V.  E  2  (nl);  A  6  (nl)   Oklahoma  City 

IIAndreskowski,  Wenceslaus  T.   M  4th   (1,  2,  3)    Shawnee 

t Andrews,  Stanley  T.  E  (nl)    Kingfisher 

t Andrews,  Sylvan  H.  A  119   1-3   (s,   1,  2)    Byars 

tAndrews,  William  E.  E  28  2-3  (1,  2);  A  36  (1,  2)   McAlester 

tAntrim,  Tom  G.  E  28  1-3  (1,  2,  3);  A  19  (1,  2,  3)    Moore 

Arabiran,  Angel  S.  L  16  (1,  2,  3);  A  2  (1)   Meycauayan,  P.  I. 

tArmor,  Laml)e  William.    E3  (nl);  A  2  1-3  (nl)  Canton 

II Armstrong,  James  Miller.  A  124  (1)    Anadarko 

Armstrong,  Marvin  B.  A  10  2-3  (nl,  2)    Oklahoma  City 

Armstrong,    Nadine    C.    A   u    (ns)    Norman 

Armstrong,  Orville  C.  A  41   5-6  (ns,  1,  2,  3)    Foss 

Armstrong,    Willie    O.    A    61    (s)    Gotebo 
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Arnold,  Amy.  A  u   (ns)    Vian 

Arnold.  Mabel.  G  19   (s)    Clinton 

Arnold,  Marion  L.  A  u  (ns)   Thomas 

Arthur,  Patti  Joy.  F  76  2-3  (1,  2,  3);  Voice  58  (1,  2,  3);  Piano  19  (1,  2)__ 

  Tulsa 

Asbell.  Wallace.  L   (nl.  2)    Checotah 

Ash,   Allie   Mae.   A    119   2-3    (1,   2)    Frederick 

Ashbrook,  Mary  K.  C  (s,  1,  2,  3)    El  Reno 

Ashby,  Philip  Clark.  E   1   (nl);  A  1    (nl)    Watonga 

Asher,  Ruth.  A  56  1-3  (nl,  2,  3) ;  F  38  1-3  (nl,  2,  3);  Piano  12  (nl,  2)  __ 

  Pond  Creek 

Ashley,  Una.  N   (s,  1,  2,  3)    Fletcher 

Aspin,  Wilma  W.  A  110  2-3   (nl,  2,   3)    Tulsa 

tAthey,  George  W.  A  25  (1,  2,  3)    Enid 

Atkisson,  Leola.  F  Piano  6  (s,  1,  2,  3)    Norman 

Atkisson,   Louise.   F  u   (1,  2,   3)    Norman 

Austin,    Joseph    Harry.    E    (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

t  Avery,    James    Dewaine.    E    (nl)    Tulsa 

tAvery,  John  Richard.  E  10   (nl)    Mattoon,  Illinois 

B 

Bacon,  Sadie  A.   A   34   (ns)    Cleveland 

Baggett,  Blanche.   F  u   (nl,   2,   3)    Norman 

Bahrenburg,  Lyra  H.  A  110  2-3  (s,  1,  2,  3)   Warrensburg,  Missouri 

Baier.    Emma.    P   u    (s)    Fallis 

Bailey.   Mrs.   Ruth  E.   A   40   (s)    Norman 

tBailey,  Robert  O.  A   10   (nl)    Holdenville 

Bailey,  Thomas  L.   A   104   (s)    Chickasha 

Baines,    Sue.    A   25    (1)    Hennessey 

Baird.  Phil  Pollock.  A  62  (3)    Oklahoma  City 

tBaird,  William  Kervey.  P  2  yr.  16  2-3  (ns,  1,  2,  3);  A  4  (1,  2)  Waynoka 

tBaker,   Harvey  F.  A   (nl)    Hitchcock 

Baker,  John  Ray.  C  (s,  1,  2)   Loco 

Baker,  Minnie  T.  A  20  2-3  (s,  1,  2,  3);  Voice  3  2-3   (2)   Norman 

Baker,  Mrs.  Paul.  A  86  2-3   (s,   1,  2,  3)    Norman 

Baker,  Ruth.  C  (s,  2)  '   Geary 

tBaker,  Travis  A.  A  16  2-3   (nl,  2.  3)    Norman 

Baker,  Walter.  A  u  (ns)    Norman 

Balk.    Morris.    E    58    (1,    2,    3)    Chickasha 

Ball    Harold  H.  A  34  (1,  2,  3)    Enid 

Ball.    Jewell.    A    u    (s)    Manitou 

Ballew.   Frances  A.   A  81   2-3   (s,   1,   2.   3)    Norman 

Baliirger,  Blarche  Geneva.  F  61  2-3  (1.  2,  3);  Piano  58  (1,2)   Miami 

*Balycat,  Frank  A.  G  24  (s)    Hobart 

Bandel,  Agnes.  F  21  1-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Rayrnona 

Banker.  John  H.  A  38  (nl)    Norman 

liBarb,  Thomas  J.  M  2nd  (1,  2.  3);  A  67   1-3   (1)    Norman 

tBarber,  Alfred  Manning.  L  19  1-3  (1)   Mineral  Wells,  Texas 

Barber.    Claude    H.    B.    A    78    (s) ;    C    (1,    2.    3)    Norman 

Barbour,  Elzaida  B.  A  74  (s) ;  F  34  (s)   Norman 

1  Barbour,   John   B.    E   46    (1)    Norman 

Barl)our,  Kate.   G   16   (s)    —   Norman 

Barbour,    Marie.    A    u    (s)    Norman 

Barbour,  Roberta.  A  u   (s)    Norman 

Barclay,   James   Roy.    E   33    (1)    Tonkawa 

tBarkcr,  George  L.  E  127  2-3  (1.  2,  3)    Tecumseh 

Barkley.  Myrtle.  A   38   1-3   (nl,  2,   3);   F  Violin    (,nl,  2,   3)    Hobart 

Barnett.  Beryl.   G   16  2-3   (s.   1.  2.   3)    Oklahoma  City 

tBarney,   Eugene  F.  A  9   1-3    (nl.  2,   3)    Custer 

Barnwell,  Pheobe  Jane.   P  2  yr.   7  2-3   (nl,  2,   3)    Durant 

Barr,  Mrs.  Agnes  King.  A  46  2-3   (n2,  3)    Norman 

Barr,    Hazel.    A    54    (s)    Hennessey 

Barr,  Katherine  A.  G  16  (s)    Chickasha 

Barr,  Mrs.   Lula  A  .G  11   (s) ;  C  (1,  2.  3)    Chickasha 

Barrett.  Myrtle.  A  54  (1,  2,  3)  ;  F  Expression  10  (1.  2,  3)   Altus 

Bartholomew,  Earl.  E  20   (nl,  2.  3)    Norman 

tBartlett,  Charley  F.  A  33  1-3  (1,  2)    Sapulpa 

Bartlett,    E.    Lane.    F    10    Piano    (s)    Durant 

Barton.  Florence  A.  A  67  (ns)  ;  F  10  (ns)   Okmulgee 

iBarton,  Paul  David.  A  125  (s,  1,  2,  3);  E  88  1-3  (s,  1,  2,  3)  Perry 
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tBass,  Robert  Maurice.  E  26   (1,  2,  3);  A  34  (1,  2,  3)    Ramona 

lIBates,   Clarence   E.    M    3rd    (1,   2,    3)    Norman 

Bates,  Rebecca  E.  A  18  2-3   (s,  1,  2,  3)    Norman 

Bates.  Ruth  Joyce.  F  u  (ns)    Hammon 

Baucom,  Ezra  Elihu.  C  (s,  1,  2,  3)    McAlester 

Bauer,  Evangeline.  A  100  (s,  1,  2,  3);  F  Piano  4  (s)  Oklahoma  City 

Baurer,  Ruth  Aileen.  A  11   1-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Baughman,   Robert   Harper.   A   72   2-3    (1,   2,   3)    Ponca  City 

Baxendale,  John.  A  60   (ns)  ;   C   (1,  2,  3)    Lehigh 

Bay.  Edraond  Roe.  E  (nl)    Morris 

BaylesS;  Wavne  W.  L  36   (2.  3)    Claremore 

Bayliff,    William    H.    A    (n3)    Cherokee 

*Beaird    Chester   C.   M   1st    (1);    C    (s,   2,   3)    Norman 

tBeaird,  Thom.as   Marion.   A   62    1-3    (s,   1,  2)    Norman 

tBeard,   Claude.    E    (nl)    Wilhurton 

Bearden    Clarence  Plerschel.  E  (nl)   Ft.  Tovvson 

tBeattie,  Walter  N.  A  10  2-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Beaubien,  Laurette   Mae.  N   (s    1.   2,   3)    Nowata 

tBebbington,  John  W.  A  1  2-3  (nl);  P  3  yr.  12  1-3   (2)   Cushing 

iBecher.  Daniel  A.  A  19  2-3  (nl,  2,  3);  E  19  2-3  (nl,  2, -3)  Indiahoma 

Beckett,    Hazel.    N    (s.    1.    2,    3)    Stigler 

tBeckley,  Howard  B.  E  40  1-3  (nl,  2,  3)    Tulsa 

Bedford   Elizabeth  G.  A  74  (1,  2,  3);  F  Voice  41  (1,  2.  3)        Oklahoma  City 

tBedford,   Henry   D.   A    1    (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Beane,    George    P.    C    (n3)    Colbert 

Begley.   G.   Kathleen.   A    72    (1)    Norman 

tBeindorf,  Frederick  M.  A   (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

tBeland,    Euger.e   B.   A   6    (nl)    Guthrie 

Belcher,   Jrrnes    Elmer.    C    (nl,   2,    3)    Jones 

iBelcher,   Page   H.   E  26  1-3    (nl)    Medford 

Belew,   (Tlarra.   A   u    (ns)    Decatur,  Texas 

tBelisle,  M.  Rex.  L  19  1-3  (nl,  2,  3)    Yukon 

Bell    Fannie  Irez.  A   108   (s,  1    2,  3)    Muskogee 

*Bell,   Olin   Grogan.   C    (s,    1.   2,   3)    Pocasset 

tBell,  Robert  Judson.  A  49  2-3   (1,  2.   3)    McAlester 

Bellmon,  Alta  Elmora.  A   111    (1,  2,  3)    Redrock 

Bellmen,   Winnie   L.   A   u    (ns) ;    F   u    (ns)    Redrock 

Belt,    Loretta    F.    A    85    (s)    Randlett 

Bender.   Helen.   A   86   2-3    (nl,   2,    3)   ^   Oklahoma  City 

I  Benedict,  Albert  Dale.  A  2   (nl)    Tulsa 

tBenge.  George   Garland.  A   16  1-3   (1,  2)    Norman 

Benge,    Mame    Frances.    A    u    (ns)    Walters 

tBer.ge,  Utley  Newsome.   E  23  2-3    (1,  2,   3)    Norman 

Bennett,    Anna.    (3    (s,    1,    2)    Foss 

P.tnnctt,    flcnrv    G.    G    12    (s)    Hugo 

I]eiM,(tt,    Martha    .VI.    A    25    (nl,   2)    Muskogee 

Pi-rncU,    C/r|)!ia    Mae.    A    u    (ns)    Depew 

Bennett,    Thomas   Jefferson.    A    (n2,    3)    Oklahoma  City 

tBennett.  William   E.  A  20  2-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Fairfax 

Benson.  Richard  William.  A  35   1-3   (2,   3)    Sapulpa 

Bentley,  Clara  Mae.  A  35  (ns) ;  C  (1.  2,  3)   Calvin 

tBenton,  Joseph  H.  A  96  1-3  (s,  1,  2,  3);  F  33  (s,  1,  2,  3);  Voice  29 

(1,   2,   3);    Clarinet   4    (s)    Norman 

Berg,  Helen  W.  A  56  1-3  (1);  F  30  1-3   (1)    Oklahoma  City 

Berger,  Walter   Kol)ert.  C   (s,   1,  2,  3)    Bartlesville 

Beringer.   Vclma.  A  u   (ns)  ;   F  u   (ns)    Norman 

Berry,   Cora   Elida.    C    (2,   3)    Pawnee 

§Berry,    James   Kenneth.    A    (nl)    Tulsa 

Berry,  Lee  Marie.  A  86   (s)    Norman 

Berry,    Robert    G.    A    (nl)    Tulsa 

Bessant,  Edna.  A  78   (1,  -2,   3)    N9rman 

Bcttes,   Nellye.   A  u   (ns)    Lexington 

Bevens,  Laura  Jane.  G  8  (ns)  Boonesville,  Arkansas 

Severs,  All)ert  W.   G   (ns)    Claremore 

Bevers    Mrs.  Lisle  G.  A  IS   (ns)    Claremore 

tBickel,   Dewey.  A   16   (1)    Enid 

Bierer,  Andrew  Gordon  C.   A  40   1-3   (1,  2,  3)    Guthrie 

tBiggers.  James  U.  P  4  yr.  16  (nl,  2,  3)   Dallas,  Texas 

Bigler,   Florence.   A    101    2  3    (s,    1,   2,   3)    Norman 
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*Bigler,   Oscar  E.   E  49    (2,   3)    Norman 

Bilby.  Harold  Francis.  P  2  yr.  2  2-3  (n2,  3)    Norman 

Bilby.   Mary  E.   F  u   (nl,   3)    Hoklenville 

Bilby,  Russell  H.  A  10  (nl)   Hoklenville 

Biles,  Edith  G.  A  68   (ns)    Wagoner 

Billington,    Jessie   B.    A    u    (ns)    Hobart 

.     Bilveu,  Carl  N.  A  (nl)    Blackwell 

JBishop,  Homer  H.  A  62   (2)    Seminole 

Bishop.  William   H.   A   u    (ns)    Anadarko 

Biswell.   Albert   M.   .v  83    (s)  ;   C   (1.   2)    Olustee 

iBlack,   Beigh.   E  9   1-3    (nl)    Altus 

Black,   Chauncey  H.   A    122   2-3    (s,    1,   2)    Norman 

Black,  Ernest  H.  A  103  (s,  3);  C  (1,  2)   Verden 

i    Black   Mrs.  Julia.  A  u  (ns    3);  F  u  (ns)    Verden 

'    tBIackard,  Joe  Vann.  A  43  2-3   (1.  2,   3)    Muldrow 

Blackburn,    Max   Allen.   A    (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Blackburn,   Winifred   I.    C    (2.    3)    Edmond 

Blackcrt,    Helen    lone.   G   6    (s)    Norman 

Backert.    Kathryn.    G    (s)    Norman 

Blackwell,    Bonnie.    A    78     (s)    Norman 

Blair,    Faye.    A    69    (ns)    Stilwell 

liBlair,  John  Vance.  M  2nd  (1,  2   3);  A  77  1-3  (1,  2,  3)  Osage  City 

tBk-kely    Thurston  A.   A  21    (1)    Okmulgee 

tBlkkley    William  Arvis.  A   5   1-3    (nl);   L  7   1-3    (nl)    Arapaho 

tBknchard.  John  B.  A  38  (1)    Purcell 

Blanchard.   Lela.  A   59   2-3    (1.   2,   3)    Noble 

Blanton,  Lois  G.  A  50  2-3  (nl,  2,  3>;  F  14  2-3  (nl);  Voice  8  (nl,  2,  3) 

  Pauls  Vallev 

tBlanton,  Ward  M.  A  3   (nl)    Cordell 

Blar.ton,  William  P.  C  (s,  1.  2,  3)    Headrick 

Blakemore,   Robert  W.  A  u   (2)   Oklahoma  City 

tBledsoe    Roy'L.  A  1   (nl)    Miami 

Bloodworth    Jessie   A.    A   68    (1,   2,    3);    C    (s)    Hartshorne 

Blocm,   Florila   L.   A   20   2-3    (nl.   2.   3)    Muskogee 

Boa.ser,  Frederick  D.  E  11  1-3  Cnl.  2.  3);  A  13  1-3  (nl,  2,  3)  Guthrie 

Bobcck,   Mildred.   A   17  2-3   (ns    1,  2,   3)    Tefferson 

Bobo,    Olga.    A    82    2-3    (1.    2.    3)    Norman 

+Bocock    Harry  E.  A  3  2-3  (nl)    Sentinel 

IIBode    Theodore  J.  E  102  2-3  (1,  2,  3)    Norman 

vBodovitz,   Felix  A.   A   53   2-3    (I,   2    3)    Ardmore 

Bodovitz,   Selma.   A  20  2-3    (nl.   2    3)    Ardmore 

tBodovitz,  Vollcv  J.  A  110  2-3  (?,.  1.  2,  3);  L  19  1-3  (1,  2,  3)  Ardmore 

tBoggs,    Robert    D.    A    3    (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Bolger,   Lilla   Maye.    F   u    (ns)    Poteau 

Bolger     Newell.    A    49    Cns)    Poteau 

Bolyard,   Russell   H.   A   120   (s)    Lindsay 

Bombarger    Grace.   A   69   (ns)    Paden 

tBond.  Thurman  S.  A  33   (nl)    Comanche 

*Borham,  Clark  B.   C   (1.   2.   3)   ^   Rocky 

Bonham,   William   L.   A    10   2-3    (n2,    3)    Hobart 

Booker,   Marywood.   A   75   2-3    (ns,    1.   2.   3)    Durant 

tBoone,  James  B.   A   38   (1,   2,   3)    Ardmore 

tBooth,   Leland   L.  A   10  2-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Booth.   Samuel  T.   A   16   1-3   (n2.   3)    LeFlore 

SBooth.   William   S.   A   6    (nl)    Newkirk 

Borecky,   L.   George.   A   39   2-3    (1,  2,   3)    Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Bose,  J.  C.  P  u  (1,  2,  3);  A  u  (2)   Mymensingh,  Calcutta,  India 

Boswell,    Randolph    S.    A    (nl)    Shawnee 

tBosworth,  Harold  William.  A  74  2-3   (1,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

tBosworth,  James  H.   E  5   1-3   (nl);   A  9   1-3    (nl)    Frederick 

tBosworth,  Robert  L.  A  20  2-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Bounds,  Elvia.  A  4   (ns)    New  Wilson 

*Bourke,    Arthur    M.    E   27    (2,    3)    Oklahoma  City 

Bourquin.   Edgar  F.   P   3   yr.    (nl)    Purcell 

tBower,  Paul  E.   A  21   1-3   (1)    Tulsa 

Bowers.    Mrs.    Vada.    C    (n3)   :  

Bowersox,  Jacob  H.  C  (s)    Chickasha 

Bowie,  James  G.  E  5  (nl) ;  P  2  yr.  13  (2,  3)    Sentinel 

Bowie,   Mary   C.   F  u   (ns)    Sentinel 
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tBowie,  Sam  I.  P  2  yr  12  (ns,  1,  2,  3)   Sentinel 

Bowles,    Arthur   G.    C    (s)    Broken  Arrow 

tBowles,    Hal   D.   E   4    (nl)    Shawnee 

Bowles.   Leta   L.   A   u   (ns)    Shawnee 

tBowles,  Ray  M.  A  80  (1,  2,  3) ;  E  30  2-3  (1);  M  1st  (2,  3);  F  Voice  8 

(2)    Mounds 

Bowman,  Charles  Arthur.  E  (nl)    Stroud 

tBowman,  Rov  E.  A  4   (nl)    McLoud 

Boyce,  Bessie  A.  A  92   (1,  2,  3)    Carmen 

Boyce,   Wallace.   A    38   2-3    (1,    2,   3)    Carmen 

Boyd,  Harold.   E   (nl);  A   (nl)    Claremore 

Boydston,  Reuby  Jim.  A  40   (s)    Oklahoma  Citv 

Boydstrn.  Quince  B.  L  60  2-3   (1.  2,  3)    Caddo 

Boylan,    Elizabeth    E.     F    u     (n3)    Norman 

Bcylan.   H.   Elaine.   A   112    (2,   3)    Miami 

Boyle.  Dorsey  A.  A  60  2-3   (1,  2.  3);  E  46  1-3   (2,  3)   Anadarko 

Brackkeen,   Don   L.  A  u   (s)    Clinton 

Bradlev,   rs.    Charleen    H.   A   54    (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Bradley,   Maude  A.   A   (nl)    Tulsa 

tBrandt,  Joseph  A.  A  54  (1,  2,  3)    Tulsa 

Branson,   Randall    C.   A   56   1-2    (s)    Oklahoma  Citv 

tBrattain,  C.  Larue.  E  92  1-3   (1,  2,  3)    Pond  Creek 

tBrancht,   F.   Ernest.   A   10   (nl);   L  14   (2,  3)    Newkirk 

Brauer,    Dorothea.    F    u    (r!3)    Norman 

Brauer,    Hannah    E.         123    (s)    Norman 

Brauer,  Margaret.  F  u  (s)    Norman 

Brauer,    Ruth.    F    u    (n3)    Norman 

*Braugh,  Donald.  E  41  2-3   (2,  3);  A  42  1-3  (2,  3)    Wanette 

Braugh,   Verna.    F   6   2-3    Piano    5    (2".    3)    Wanette 

Bray,  Alpheus  Caswell.  A  20   (s) ;   C   (1)    Choctaw 

Brazelton.    Everett    Marion.    E    (nl)    Blackwell 

tBreed,  George  L.  E  6  2-3   (nl)    Enid 

Breeden,  Edith.  A  18  2-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Medford 

Bretch,   Ruth   W.   A    111    (1,   2.   3)    Ho!)a.rt 

Breeding,    Corinne.    C    (s,    1,    2,    3)   Oklahoma  City 

Brett,   Olivia.   F   u    (s)    Norman 

Brett,   Rebecca.   F   23    (s)    Norman 

*Brctt,   Rutherford   H.   A   82   2-3    (2,   3)    Ardmore 

Brewer,   Jerry    E.    E    (nl,   2)    Heavener 

Brewer,  Lola.  A  68  (s)    Heavener 

•'Brewer     Otto    A.    L    36    (2,    3)    Norman 

tBrice,  Ray  H.  E  37   (1.  2,  3)    Geary 

Bridges,   Susan    D.    F   u    (n3)    Norman 

Bright,  Annie.  A  59  (ns)   Norman 

Bright    Mae   Nelle.   A   21    (ns)    Boswell 

tBriscoe,   Glenn   O.   E  43   1-3    (1.  2.   3)    Norman 

tBriscoe,   Thomas    M.    E   2   2-3    (nl)    Hollis 

iBristow,   Gordon.   A   8   (nl,   2,   3)    Ardmore 

Britt,  Rcland.   F  u   (s)  1   Norman 

Brittain,  Cleo  Olive.  N  (ns,  1.  2,  3)  :  Flctcher 

tBrittain,  Reuben  E.  A  20  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Brizendine,   Nelle   Aline.   A   u    (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

Broach,  B.  Amelia.  A   15   (nl,  2,  3)    Tulsa 

Broadie,   Fimice.   F  u  Expression  2   (ns)    Granite 

tBrockman,   Hiram   Leroy.   M   3rd   (1,  2,   3)    Oklahoma  City 

Brockway,   Erdice   R.   E   17    (nl,  2.   3)    Norman 

Brodie,  Jeweldean.  A  78  (s.   1,  2,  3);  F  51   1-3  Expression  38   (1,  2,  3) 

  Norman 

Brodie.   Willa   B.    F   u    (ns,    1,   2,   3)    Norman 

Bronaugh,  Wayne.  A   35  2-3    (1,  2,  3)    Hugo 

Brooks,   Bee   C.    C    (.s,    1,   2,   3)    Oklahoma  City 

Brooks,  Florence  E.  C  (2,  3)   :  Chickasha 

Brooks,   Robert   Neal.   A   33   2-3    (n2,   3)    Chickasha 

tBroome,  Warren  G.  A  3  (nl,  2,  3);  P  2  yr.  10  (2)    Mangum 

Broughton,    Edward    Thomas.    A    u    (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Brown,   A.   Carroll.    L   (n2,   3)    Eldorado 

Brown,  Alice.  F  u   (ns)    Ardmore 

IIBrown,  Arthur  M.   E  20   (nl)    Keenan 

Br(»\vn,    Heat  rice    E.   A   u    (ns)    Oklahoma  City 
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tBrown,    Bennie    G.    A    6    (nl)    Copan 

Brown,  Charles  L.  M  2nd  (1.  2,  3);  A  75  1-3  (1)   Geary 

Brown,   Dovie.   A  20  2-3    (nl,  2,   3)    Norman 

*Brown,  Ernest  E.  A  88  1-3   (s,  2,  3);  C  (1)    Sayre 

Brown,  Gladys  W.  F  26   (s)   .  Tulsa 

tBrown.  Harry  Lee.  E  38  2-3  (1)    Comanche 

Brown   Hila  Jane.  A  108  (nl,  2,  3)  Pord  Creek 

tBrown,  Howard  E.  A  58  2-3  (1,  2,  3);  E  44  2-3  (1,  2,  3)  ;  F  Voice  (2) 

  Oklahoma  City 

Brown,   Inez  deWayne.   A  u   (ns)    Depew 

tBrown,    James    Henry.    A    3    (nl)    Stigler 

tBr'^wn,   Lorenzo   C.    E   14    (ns,    1)    Geary 

Brown,  Myrtle  Lucille.  F  9  Voice  (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

Brown,   Nora  Hodges.   A   u   (ns)    Crowder 

Brown,  Robert  Ben.  A  57  (ns)    Crowder 

tBrown,  Sanford  N.  A  8   (nl.  2)    Ada 

Brown,    Virginia.    C    (2,    3)    Sayre 

tBrown   William  Carl.  E  56  (1,  2,  3)    Ho!)art 

"iBrownback,  Forest.  A  8   (nl)    Gracemont 

IIBrurdage,  Carl  L.   M  3rd   (1,  2,  3)    Thomas 

Brundage,   Truman   Francis.    A    (nl)    Camargo 

Brunstcter,   Delia.  A   107   1-3   (s.   1,  2,  3)    Alva 

Bryan,  Joseph  C.  A  9  (ns)   Snider 

Bryan.    Noble.    A    123    (s)   Vian 

tBryart,    Marion    H.   A    6    1-3    (nl)    Frederick 

tBryson,   Sibley   F.   A   70    (1);    E   42    (1)    Medford 

Buchanan,  James  S.  Jr.  A  u  (s)   Norman 

Buchanai-,    Pearl    Leigh.    G    4    (ns)    Poteau 

Buckirgham,  Elinor  S.  A  u   (ns)    Okeene 

Buckingham,   Lillian.   A  34    (s)    Okeene 

^Buckley,   Alex   F.   P   u    (2,   3)    Pawhuska 

Buckley,    Louse.    A    45    (nl,    2,    3)    Oklahoma  City 

Bull,   R.   Lucille.   A  89   1-6    (nl.   2,   3)    Clinton 

Bullard,  Fred.  A  40  (s,  1,  2,  3);  E  39  (1,  2);  F  Saxaphor.e  5  (s)  Norman 

tBullard.  Ray  E.  A  38  2-3   (1,  2,  3)    Norman 

Bumgarner,   Grace.   A    14    (s,    1,   3)    Norman 

Bunch     Charles    Baker.    A    u    (nl)    Rocky 

*Bunch,  Sellers  N.  A  82   (3)    Comanche 

tBunn    John  R.  E  21   (nl,  2)    Ardmore 

Bunnell,   Claude  H.   L  2   (n2)    Newkirk 

Bunyan.  Marjorie  E.  A  20  2-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Pond  Creek 

Burch.  Ina  Fay.  A  25   (s)    Muskogee 

tBurchfiel   Beryl  E.  A  29  1-3  (1,  2,  3);  E  29  1-3  (2)  Oklahoma  City 

Burd.  Katharine  W.  A  52  2-3   (nl,  2.  3)    Oklahoma  City 

§Burford   Clarence  P.  A  9  (1)   Lindsay 

Burger,  Ernest  L.  C  (s,  1,  2,  3)    Billings 

Burke,  Agatha.  F  u  (s)    Norman 

Burke,  Alice  May.  F  u   (n2)    Norman 

Burke    Mary  f:iizabeth.  A  21   2-3   (s,  1,  2)    Norman 

vBurkett.  Clarence  M.  P  3  yr.  17  1-3  (nl,  2,  3)    Helena 

§Burkhalter,  John  M.  E  8  (nl)    Anadarko 

tBurks,  John  H.  A  32  1-3  (nl);  E  5  1-3  (nl)   Weatherford 

Burnett,  Charlie  Lewis,  P  u   (ns)    Stonewall 

Burnett,   Florence.   C   (2,   3)    Wakita 

Burns,  Mary.  C  (2,  3)    Maysville  Georgia 

Burroughs,  Jessie  M.  A  42  2-3   (s,  2,  3)    Sapulpa 

tBurrus.  Burrel  B.  A  4  (nl)    Chickasha 

tBurtis,  Bufifinton  B.  A  3   (nl)    Muskogee 

Burton,  Calvin.  C  (s)   Enterprise.  Kansas 

Burton,    Opal.    A    u    (ns)    Roosevelt 

Burwell,  Bess.  A  u  (s)    Wewoka 

*Busby,  William.  E  101  (1)   Norman 

Bush,  Charles  Clem.  A  u  (nl)    Prague 

Bush,  Geneva.  A  47  2-3  (1,  2,  3));  F  Expression  14  (1,  2)  Pauls  Valley 

tBuster,  James  S.  A  3   (nl)    Marietta 

Butler,  Mrs.  B.  L.   F  u  (s)    Oklahoma  City 

Butler,   Milton   Clifton.   C   (1)    Mangum 

Butler.  Minnie  R.  C  (1.  2.  3)   Mangum 

Butterfiield,  Marvin  E.   E  u   (nl)__    Anadarko 
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Buttram,  Carrie.  A  113  1-3  (1,  2,  3)  ;  F  114  (1,  2,  3);  Piano  36  (1)  __Norman 


Butts.  Earl  Arden,  Jr.  A  u  (nl)   Oklahoma  City 

Butts.  Tohn  Henry,  Jr.  C  (s.  1,  2.)   Asher 

Buxton,  Louise  E.  A  32  2-3  (1,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

tBuzard,  Ehvood  Glen.  A  4  (nl)    Marlow 

Buzza,  -Richard  W.  E  (nl)    Preston 

i-Bynum,  Theron  George.  E  43  1-3  (nl,  2)  ;  A  40  (nl,  2)   Tulsa 

Byrd.  Laura  Jean.   C   (s)    Bartlesville 

tBvrne,  Cassius  A.  E  29  1-3  (1,  2,  3);  A  20  2-3  (1,  2)   Ardmore 

c 

Cade,  Leo.   E   (nl,  3)    Shawnee 

Caldwell,  Katherine.  C  (s,  1,  2)    Loveland 

Calhoun.  Marjorie.  F  u  (2)    Purcell 

Callahr.n,  I'atty  Opal,  F  u  (ns)   :   Norman 

("al-  ri-v    Florence.  F  u  (ns)    Norman 

('..meron,  Louise  Elizabeth.  A  20  2-3   (nl,  2,  3)    McAlester 

C::rneron,   Margaret  W.  A  u   (ns)    Norman 

Cameron,  Wayne  A.  A  (nl);  E  (3)    Muskogee 

Cianp  Eula.  A  u  (s)   Norman 

tC^amiVncll.  Bird  H.  E  (nl)    Bartlesville 

Cami)i'.cll,  Flovd  Lester.  E  12  2-3  (n2,  3)  Maud 

Camn'tll,   Glenn.   A  30    (nl)    Tulsa 

M.  lima  E.  A  91  (s)    Norm.an 

:i.  Isahelle  Jones.  A  52   (1);  F  52   (1)    Norman 

!1,  John  McKoy.  A  121  2-3  (1.  2);  E  16  (1)   Chicago.  Illinois 

i>  :v]l     Warren    Homer.    A    (nl)    Chickasha 

(  :  Eolith  '1.  N   (s,  1,  2.  3)    Oklahoma  City 

(  .  11  :\  !l.   Kate.   N    (s)    Bellefonte,  Arkansas 

C^aplf  .  Altha.  A  81    (s,  3)    Laverne 

Capsliuvv,  Chester  N.  A  u   (ns)    Norman 

Ca]).-h:;w.   Naomi   May.   A  73   (s)    Norman 

Card,  Birdie  May.  A  9   (ns)    Pryor 

i  Carder.   Powell   Clavton.  A  8    (nl);   L   10   (2,   3)    Hoha'-t 

iCardwell.   George  Dwight.   A   31    1-3    (1)    Granite 

(  arcv,   I\ice   E.  A   (nl)   Oklahoma  City 

(  arev     Mrs.    Verle   Leigh.   A   68    (i);   F   28    (1)    Norman 

C.  rl.    Fred.   C   (s,    1.   2,   3)    Davidson 

I  .1  .  Iter    Daniel  Clay.  E  (nl);  A  (nl)    Elmore  City 

(  ..n  ,   i  klen.  A  u   (ns)   .•   Henryetta 

Carre  ]!,  Owen  George.  C  (s)   Sulphur 

Carroll    Maud  Rose  Elice.  A  24   (s)    Granfield 

Carson,  Lucile  K.  A  79  2-3  (s,  1.  2,  3)  ;  F  53  2-3  Expression  54  (1,  2,  3) 

  Norman 

Carter.  Allee.  A  u   (ns)    Blue  Mountain,  Miss. 

Cartwright.  Annie  M.  A  u   (ns)    Noble 

tCnrtwright,  Wilhurn.  L  37  1-3  (1,  3)   Clarita 

Cary,  Grace.  A  85    (s)    Okmulgee 

Case,  T(  nnie  Lee.  A  64  (ns) ;  C  (1,  2,  3)   Berryville,  Arkansas 

Case,   Ruth  Morgan  A.  A  79  2-3   (1,  2,  3)    Maud 

tC'asteel,  Lcroy  Frank.  E  21  1-3  (nl,  2,  3)   Konawa 

Castelaz,   Margaret   C.   A   u    (ns)    Tulsa 

•i-Ciisilc,  John  JClmer,  A   (nl)    Mangum 

C.islUs,  Addie  Lee.  A  52  2-3  (1,  2,  3)    Blair 

Caslhs.    Mary    lane.    A    116  2-3    (1.   2.    3)    Blair 

tCatluv.   Ar,..vle  Lee.        10   (nl);  A   10   (nl)    Norman 

CalUtt,   I'ji-cne  N.   L   14   (nl,  2,  3)    Weleetka 

tCatklt,  Slanlcv  B.  A  71  (1);  L  14  (2,  3)  Weleetka 

llCavanaugh,  William  J.  M  3rd  (1,  2.  3)   Lcesville 

tCawthon,  Hiram.  A   (nl)    Mangum 

tCecil,   Joe    Walter.   A    (nl)    Lindsay 

Cerny,  Joseph  Henry.  A  u  (ns)  Chandler 

Chalmers,  Wm.  Edward.  A  87  1-3  (s);  C  (2,  3)    Denton.  Texas 

Chambers.   Willis   M.    G.   9    (ns)    Newkirk 

Chance,  Mrs.  Vanna  Belew.  A  61   (ns);  F  13   (ns)    Hcaldton 

gChancellor,  Edward  RandoI])h.  E  20   (s,   1)    Norman 

Chancellor,   Marie.   A   u    (ns)    Norman 

Chandler,  Stephen   S.  Jr.   A   30   (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Chaney,  Mrs.  Margaret  R.  A  110  1-3   (1.  2,  3);  C  (s)   Tecumseh 

Chapman,  George  Henry,  C  (s.  1,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 
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tChapman,  Merle  M.  E  8   (nl);  L  6   (2,  3)    Shawnee 

Chappcll,  Clead  Osban.   P  u   (ns)     Koiiavva 

tChappell,  William  Floyd   Tr.  A   (nl)    Muskogee 

Chase.    Pauline.   A   84    1-3    (nl,   2,    3)    Nowata 

tChastain,  Eugene.  E  8  (nl);  A  14  2-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Lawton 

tChatterjee.  Surrendra  Xath.  A  62  (s)  ;  M  4th  (1,  2,  3)  Calcutta,  India 

Chauncey,  Exie  Eugenia.  F  u   (ns)    McLoud 

Chauncey.   Vera  J.   F  u   (ns)    McLoud 

Cheadle,  John  A.  F  u   (s)    Norman 

Cheadle.    Mary.    F    u    (ns)    Cherokee 

tChesnut.  John  Franklin.  E  6  (nl)    Chickasha 

Cheves,    Cora    P.    F    u    (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

Childers,    Harry    F.    C    (3)    Ponca  City 

Childs.  Cecil  Cora.  A  u   (s)   ;  Norman 

tChilds,   Lyle   W.   E   (nl)    Haileyville 

tChilton,  Leonard  D.  A  2   (nl);   E  2    (nl)    Muskogee 

Choate,    Isabel.    A    25    (s)    Pryor 

Christcnsen,  Lillian.  A  79  2-3   (s,   1,  2    3)    Oklahoma  City 

^Christian,  Colonel  L.  M  1st  (1);  A  70  (1)    Manitou 

Church   E.  A.  P  u  (ns)   Locust  Grove 

i  Claiborne,  John  Frederic.  A  10  (nl)    Hugo 

tClanton   William  Henry.  E  10  (nl)  Norman 

iClark,    Ardrew    Earl.    A    (nl);    E    (nl)    Sapulpa 

Clark,  Audley  E.   A   109   (s)  ;   C   (1,  2,   3)    Lindsay 

tClark,   Bernard   Foster.    E    (nl);   A    (nl)    Mcdford 

Clark    Edna   Mae.   A  8    (ns)  ■  :   Prague 

'Clark.  Frank  Thomas.  E  10   (1);  C  (s,   1,  2,  3)    Guymon 

Clark    Grace.   A   120   (s,   1);   C   (2,   3)    Comanche 

Clark.    Ruth    Berrigan.     A     120     (s)    Noiinan 

tClark    Stanley  Aubrey.  A  3  (nl)    Sulphur 

Clark,  Warren  Charles.  E  20   (1.  2,  3);  A  22  2  3   (1,  2,  3)    Hobart 

Clark,    Adra.    A    75    2-3    (s,    1,   2,    3)    Norman 

Clarke,   Malta.   A   32    (s,   1,   2,   3)    Norman 

-Clarkson,  Sumter  DeKalb.  P  3  yr.  20  2-3  (n,  1,  2,  3)   Blair 

tClay.  Abrer  Henry.   A   60   (nl)    Ninnekah 

Clay,  Francis  Leah.  A  20  2-3   (nl,  2.  3)  ;  F  Voice  4  (2)    Mangum 

tClements,   Reginald   B.   A   9    (1,   2,   3)    Oklahoma  City 

Clemons,    Major    Edgar.    A    (nl)    Checotah 

Cleveland,   Luther  F.   A   (jnl);   L   5    (nl,   2)    Maud 

Cleveland,  Rex  Emmett.  A  5  1-6  (nl,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Clifton.   Leonard   LeRoy.   G  8    (3)    Norman 

Cline,    Olive.     C     (s,     1,    2      3)    Duncan 

tClire    William   H.  A  74   (1);   L   14   (2,   3)    Newkirk 

tClinkscales,  John   W.   A  48   (1.  2    3)    Vinita 

Clowcrs,    Otie    Estelle.    A    107    (s,    1.    2,    3)    Okemah 

tCoate-s,   Glenn    C.    A    16   1-6    (nl,   2,    3)    Oklahoma  City 

Coatnry    Zena.   A   u    (n2)    Custer 

Coats,  Gladys.  A  99   (s,  1,  2,  3);   F  Piano   (s)    Oklahoma  City 

Coats,   Pauline.   A   u    (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

Cobb    Berry  B.  A  94  (ns)  ;  C  (1,  2,  3)    Sherman,  Texas 

•;Col)b,   Fred.   A   (nl);   E   (nl)    McAlester 

*Cobb,    Randell    S.    L    64   2-3    (2,    3)    Oklahoma  City 

tCochran,    Clarence.    A    6    2-3    (nl)    Wellington,  Texas 

Cochran,  Marjorie.  A  38  (n2,  3);  F  34  2-3  Piano  (n2,  3)   Chickasha 

II Cochran,  Roy  L.  M  4th  (1.  2,  3)    Durant 

Cocke,  Harriett.  A  20  2-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Hugo 

tCocke,  Samuel  Bentley.  A  74  2-3   (1.  2,  3)    Hugo 

tCockrell.  James  B.  A  2   (nl,  2,);   E  2  2-3   (nl,  2)    Oklahoma  City 

Coffey,   Mrs.    Ernest.   F   u    (ns)    Warner 

Coffey,   John    Ernest.    A   u    (ns)    Warner 

Coffman,    Carrie    Will.    F    76    Piano    68    (s)    Holdenville 

Coffman,   Emma   Jane.    A   20   2-3    (nl,   2,   3)    Holdenvilie 

Cogswell.    Keith    B.    E    (nl)    Oklahoma  Oity 

tCohen,  Milton.  E  52  2-3  (1,  2,  3);  F  Violin  24  (1,  2.  3)   Muskogee 

tCohen,  Norman  J.  A  11  1-3  (nl);  L  12  (2,  3);  F  11  1-3  (1,  2)  __  Shawnee 

Colbert,  Madaline  C.  F  42  Piano  34  (1,  2,  3)    Ardmore 

Colbert   Ted.  A  5  5-6  (ns,  1,  2,  3)   Tishomingo 

Cole,  Ervie  N.  E  14  (1.  2)    Norman 

tCole.  George  A.  E  (nl);  A  (nl)    Oklahoma  City 
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§Cole,   Ira   E.   E   (nl);   A   (nl)    Poriim 

Cole,  John  W.  A   16   (nl,  2,   3);   F   Voice   (1,  2,   3)    Beggs 

Cole,  Leo  Dempsie.   P  3  yr.   18   (nl,  2,  3)    Beggs 

§Cole,   Paul   Dewey.   A    (1)    Comanche 

Cole,  Winnie  Lee.  A  28   (n3)    Hamburg 

Coleman,  William  S.  A  20  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)    Guthrie 

Collier,  Estelle.  F  37   1-3  Piano  24  Voice  5   (1,  2,  3)    Sparks 

Collier,  James  V.  E  34  (1);  A  32   (1)    Norman 

Collier,  Trannie  L.  C   (2,  3)    Bennington 

*Collins,   Charles  Dana.   A    (3)    Okmulgee 

Collins,    Irma    D.    C    (2,    3)    Lawton 

CoUinsworth,   Elzie   B.   P   u    (3)    Blanchard 

tCollums,  Garner  G.  A  119  1-3  (1,  2,  3);  L  14  (1,  2,  3)   Stilwell 

tCompton,   George  B.   E  35    (1,   2)    Stigler 

Compton,    Walter.    E    (nl);    A    (nl)    Frederick 

Conder,   Homer   H.   A   2-3    (nl,   2,   3)    Roff 

Conkling,  Russell  C.  A  42  1-3   (1,  2,  3);  E  28  2-3   (1,  2,  3)   Norman 

Conner,   H.  Roy  B.   A  67   (s)    Porter 

tConner,  Lon  Jay.  E  16   (1);  A  14   (1)    Vinita 

Conner,   Mrs.   Mary  Drew.  A  67    (ns)    Porter 

Conner,   Maude.   A   107    2-3    (1,   2,    3)    Vinita 

Connor,  Mary  Alberta.  A  108  2-3   (1,  2,  3)    Purcell 

tC^onrad,   Emery  Jay.   E   7    1-3    (nl)    Chickasha 

Conrad,    Jesse    B.    C    (2,    3)    Custer 

Conrad,   John   Calvin.   A  69    (ns) ;   C    (2,   3)    Custer 

Conrad,   Mrs.   Pearl  Wilson.   C   (n3)    Taloga 

Constant,  William  D.  E  (nl)   Blackwell 

Conway,  May  lone.  F  16  Voice  6  Piano  (nl,  2,  3)   1  Oklahoma  City 

Cook.    Blanche.    N     (s,    1,    2,    3)    Oklahoma  City 

tCook.  Harry  A.  P  2  yr.  20  2-3  (nl.  2,  3)  ;  A  4  (nl)   Dustin 

Cook,  Louise.  A  71  1-3  (1,  2,  3);  F  Piano  16  (1)    Chccciah 

tCook.   William    S.    A   3    1-3    (nl)    Walters 

Cooke,    Beulah.    A    u    (ns)    Norman 

Cooke,  Harriet.  A  u  (ns)   Norrpi)u 

Cooke,  Gladys.  C  (2,  3)    J''rick 

Cooke,    Lucille.    P    u    (n2,    3)    Carder 

Cooke,    Paul.    A    50    (1,    2.    3)    Norrnan 

Cooke,  Robert  N-_.  C  (2,  3)    Erick 

Cooksey,  Goldia  Dell.  A  50  2-3  (1,  2.  3);  F  28  2-3  Piano  24  (1,  2.  3)  __  Geary 

JlCooley,  Ben   H.   M  2nd   (si,  2.   3);  A  41   2-3    (1,  2,   3)    Norman 

Cooley.  Harry  Washington.  A  73   (ns)   Bridgeport 

*Ccoley.  Percy  Paul.  A  78  1-3  (s,  2,  3);  C  (1)    l\.)rman 

C(.()!ey,   Sue   Marie.   N    (s)    Oklahoma  City 

-Coon,    Dewey    Perry.    E    (nl)   ._  Waxonpa 

vCo(,i>cr     Merle   L.    E   29    1-3    (1.    2.    3)     Enid 

;(\,<ipcr,  Russell  B.  E  19   (nl,  2.  3)    Hennessey 

Co]. eland,   Fayette,   Jr.   A   111    (3)    Miami 

Cnprland,    Mary    Caroline.    A    36    2-3    (1,    2,    3)    Miami 

CoiMie.l.Lje,  Mary  Eolian.  G  34  (s) ;  C  (1,  2)   East  Radford,  Viri;inia 

C'orl.ctl,   Louis  Bcrtrand.  A  26  2-3   (2,  3)    Norman 

Corbett,   Pearl   Elizabeth.   A  u    (ns)    Nonp.in 

Corbin.  Bertha  Benton.  A  37   (s)    Norman 

*Cordcll,  J  William  C   (s.  1,  2,  3)    Guthrie 

tCorky,    Joseph    Wendall.    A    (nl)    Wann 

Cornatzcr,   Adriia.   A   u    (ns)    Big  Cabin 

*Corn(livi,;,    'iMnnutt   DeWitt.    G   21    (s)    Norman 

tCorndl.  'I  luodorc  W.  E  4  (nl,  2,  3);  A  3  1-3  (nl,  2,  3)  Weatherford 

t{\)nii'  !;.    Howard  G.   A  32   1-3   (nl)    Sand  Springs 

tCorvvin,    Oliver   P.   A    (nl)   .  Kiefer 

Cossey,   Marie   W.    A    u    (s)    Waunette 

tCotton,  Berry  William.  A  10  (nl,  3)   Muskogee 

tCoughlan.    Harry    M.   A    (nl);    E    (nl)    Guthrie 

•-K'ouch,  Flournoy  B.  A  99  1-3  (2,  3);  L  4  (2,  3)   Tahlequah 

tCoulson    Albert  E.  P  u  (nl)    Broken  Bow 

Coulter.  Obed  Kernn.  P  (nl)    New  Wilson 

Council,  Irene.  A  56  (s,  1,  2,  3);  F  28  2  3  (s    1,  2,  3);  Piano  8  Norman 

Council,  Pauline.  F  34  Piano  35  (s,  1,  2)  Voice  1   (1)    Norman 

Court.   Mrs.   S()i)hia  R.  G  21   2-3   (s,   1,  2,  3)    Norman 

tCourtiicy,  Cecil   H.  A   11    1-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Chicka.-'ha 
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tCourtney,  Ralph  B.  A  7  1-3  (ns,  1,  2,  3);  L  17  1-3  (1,  2,  3)  Ana.l^.ko 

Courtright.  Elizabeth  Eagleton.  G  (1)   

Courtright,   Miles  A.   C    (s,   1,  2,   3)    iatu'.n.a 

ICovey,  Russell  Ray.   C   (s,   1,  2,  3)   '  r^""!'" 

Cowan,    Edgar.    G  (s)   

Cowan,  Edmund  E.  A  91  (3)    Chickasha 

tCowman,  Edward  Raymond.   P  2  yr.  20   (1)    Sapulpa 

Cox,   Beatrice.    A    (nl);    F   Voice    (nl)    Vmita 

Cox    Carrie  Majors.  A  60   (3)   Asher 

CraS  ree     Mable    Riddle.    F    25    1-3    Piano    40    (2,    3)    Norman 

cSbUee!  Ralph  Justin.  E  (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

?^jf'  5^>r  A-^'^?-if  (r2^"3V   ::::::::::::-Normfn 

Cralle,  Edith.  A  4o  1-3   U,  ^,  ^)    Norman 

Cralle     Evalyn   L.    F    u    (ns)    -^orman 

,1      ^11      ^/r^»     r    19    C<;^    Isiorman 

n'e,  ?:l'se  f^S:  ^^2-^1^:^:"::::::::::-  c,i„.„.. 

Crane    Neita   Estelle.   A  u   (ns,    1)   "tJ- —  iv/T  • 

Crawford,  Shermari  Bee.  A  u   (n3)   Oklahoma    C  W 

Crenshaw.  Edwardine.  A  106  (s)  ;  C  (12.  3)    ^''^^'Vori" 

^l^'^r^i^  ^nZ'-AVs  1^3^  (^r^?  3):-C- (s)  Tril^ri^r^kei^ 

Cress    Carl   Chester.   A   66  2-3    (n2,   3)    Oklahoma  City 

tCrews    Ira  David.   A   3    (nl)   ^"'^a 

Crisp     George    Mardon.    G    25    (s)   Norman 

Crites   Mary  Myrtle.  A  74  2-3   (1,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

SilL'ndl"' Lloyd    George.    E    (nl)    A^rSmof^ 

J5-Sr^ni   A  ^  ^3^(1  ^^h^/^s-2:rPi.;o-26-ar^-3r::-^irk 

Crook.    J.    O.    A    122    (s)    f^'g^\ 

tCrouse,    Max.    A    29     (s^     _—   P„rrp11 

Crowder     Mary    William.    A    74    (s)  —   \t 

cS^Mrs   Julia  I.  A  111  2-3  (1,  2,  3);  F  Piano  (1)  Moore 

Tvr..o    r   Roswell,  New  Mexico 

Cullen.  Nina.  O  (s)   ■--  —  --  —  - —   T-il^a 

fSce^sH^' . )l  -t*/'^"3;-F  pra.,-o-irur::::-H„T.J|^^ 

Mvcr!  Orlando  Clark.  C         1,  2   Bjn^vville 

Culwell,    Thon^as    Manon^    P    u    (ns)   III^^^-"  WaurlS 

gS^Ha^^%A4i^5^(ri:i;Ty^^ 
Snl^p,J»^?:/^£V3.7r::::"^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Cunningham,   Lcota.   F   u    ("£)   —   

r-nnni.gham,  Muriel  H.  A  67   (ns;;  F  Voice  3   (ns)   ^^rs^l^ 

Curry     Dewey    F.    A    (nl)     ^^.^^^^ 

(  urry,  Herbert  D.   E   (nl)     Bixby 

Curtis.  Eva.  A  u  (ns)   TJ:;::;:"  Henryetta 

(  urtis     Iva.    A    u    (ns)     mLan 

L  ^;^)^!:_''^L:::::::::::::::-  ccdar  Rapids,  lowa 
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D 

Daboling,   Marie   Olga.   A   84   (s.   1)    Cleveland 

Daboling.  Vera.  F  u   (1)   :   Cleveland 

Dail,    Edna    Rose.    C     (s)    Cherokee 

Dalton,  Edna  Fern.   F   16   (s)   I   Broken  Arrow 

1  Banner,  Ronald  F.  E  112   (1,  2,  3)    Thomas 

Dar'hy,  Gladys.  A  78  (ns)    Pawnee 

Darling,    Marcelle.    F    (nl,   2,    3)    Oklahoma  City 

tDarrough,  Forrest  M.  A  52  (s,  1,  2,  3)   Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Darrough,    Helen.    A    82    2-3    (nl,    2,    3)    Vinita 

Darrow,  Mrs.  Zella  Hart.  A  70  (1.  2,  3)    Cushing 

tDarwin,  Cecil  J.  A   16   (1);   P  20   (1)    Altus 

Davenport,  Lloyd  B.   C   (s,   1,  2,  3)    Bartlesville 

Davidson,  DeVoice.  A  69   (nl)    Tulsa 

I!  Davidson,  Wallace  N.  M  4th  (1,  2,  3)    Shawnee 

Davies,  Hettye.  A  u  (ns)    SulphiTr 

Davis,  Alexander  B.  Jr.  P  u  (nl)    New  Wilson 

Davis,   Arlo    Ralph.    A    30   2-3    (2,    3)    Norman 

Davis,  Claudia  A.  P  2  yr.  60  (s)  Mooreland 

Davis,  Cleora  Pauline.  A  46  (ns)   Willow  Springs,  Missouri 

tDavis,  Clifford  Sherman.  P  3  yr.  8  (nl)    Medford 

tDavis,  Doyle  W.  A  36   (1,  2,  3)    Beaver 

Davis,   E.   O.   C   (2,   3)    Roff 

Davis,  Edward.  G  12  (s)  ;  C  (1,  2,  3)    Norman 

Davis,   Harden   S.   A    (nl)    Hartshorne 

Davis,   Helen   Gertrude.    F    10   2-3    (n2)    Shawnee 

tDavis.  James  W.  A  4  (1,  2)    Prague 

tDavis.    Raymond    L.    A    9    1-3    (nl)    Guthrie 

Davis.  Robert  H.  A  u   (s,  3)    Thalia,  Texas 

tDavis,  Roy  Hobson.  A  89  2-3  (ns,  1,  2,  3)    McLoud 

tDavis,   Roy   Latimer.   A    (nl)    :   Arapaho 

Davis,    Samuel   A.   A    (nl)    Guvnion 

Davis,  Teola.  A  112  (nl,  2,  3)   Nacona,  Texas 

tDavis,  Warren  Hubert.  E  5  (nl)   W^agoner 

Dawson,  Arch  G.  A  10  (n3)   Gainesville,  Texas 

Dawson     Kathleen.    A    107    (s)    Chickasha 

Day,  Madge.  A  78  (s) ;  C  (1,  2,  3)    Valliant 

Deacon     Erl    Eugene.    E   68    1-3    (1,   2.    3)    Tecumseh 

vDean,  David.  A  74  (1,  2,  3);  C  (s)  ;  E  26  (1,  2)   Tulsa 

Dean,  Elizabeth.  A  66  2-3  (nl);  F  10  2-3  Voice  4  (nl)   Hugo 

tDean.  Paul  C.  A  80  (1,  2,  3)  ;  E  25  1-3  (1,  2);  C  (s)   Tulsa 

Deatherage,  Mary  Grace.  A  120  2-3  (1.  2);  G  (3)  Dallas,  Texas 

DeBarr.  Mary  Isabel.  F  Piano  12  (s,  1,  ,2,  3)    Norman 

DeBaun,  Mrs.  Mary  Laml)eth.  C  (s,  1,  2)    Apache 

Debo,  Angie.   C   (s,   1.  2)    Marshall 

Deishcr,    Blanche.    A    u    (ns)    Dewey 

tDellinKt-r.  James   Kay.   A   28  2-3    (1.   2)    Norman 

Dellingcr,    Rctha.    F    u    (n2)    Norman 

DeMaiul,  Ruth  Newell.   F  G   (s)    Norman 

tDcming,  John  Fraklin.  A  20  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)  .  Snider 

Deming,   Leon    (.   C   (s,   1,  2,   3)    Snider 

l)(  M.,tt.-,  D.iroliiy.  C  (2.  3)   Weatherford 

i)-M  IU-,  Cniu  c  Marion.  A  77  (ns)  ;  C  (1,  2,  3)    Weatherford 

Dci-.dy,   Beryl.        u   (nl,  2)    Norman 

tDendy,   Lindly   Jan:es.   A    14    (nl,   2,   3)   Norman 

Dendy,  Ozella  Gwendolyn.  F  u  (nl,  2,  3)   ;  Elmore  City 

Denison,  Albert  Rodger.  E  45  2-3   (1,  2.  3)     Hobart 

Denmaii,   Horace   B.   C    (2,   3)     Wapanucka 

Denyer,    Thomas    H.    C    (2)    Meeker 

IIDePorte,  Seymour.   M   4th   (1,  2,   3)    Oklahoma  City 

t  Derrick,   George   W.    E    1    1-3    (nl)    Wilburton 

Deshane,   Edd.    V   u    (ns)    Savanna 

tDew,  Edward  L.  A  8   (nl,  2,  3)    Okemah 

tDeWeese,   Ennis   M.   A   39    1-3    (1,  2,   3)    Hugo 

Dial,   Frank.   A    (nl)    Marlow 
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Dial,  Melba  Cordelia.  A  18  (nl,  2,  3) ;  F  12  2-3  Expression  8  (nl,  2) __Eldorado 
Dickason,  Gladys  Maree.  A  23  1-3  (nl,  2,  3);  F  9  1-3  Expression  2  (nl,  2) 

  Okemah 

tDickcn,    Russell    H.    E    23    (nl.    2,    3)    Duncan 

Dickerson,  Claude  Fred.  P  2  yr.  29  1-3  (1,  2,  3)   Aylesworth 

Dickinson,  Miles.  A  (nl)    Hitchcock 

t Dickson,  Gordon  A.  A  46  (1,  2,  3)    Davis 

tDickson.  Joel  Luther.   A   20   2-3    (nl,  2,   3)'   Huao 

Dillard,  Mrs.   William  L.  A  11   2-3   (s,  2);   C   (3)    Pauls  Valley 

tDissick,  Jacob.  M  1st  (nl,  2,  3)   Brooklyn    New  York 

Ditmars,    Sidney   F.   A   28    (1)    Walter 

Ditzler,   Maybelle.   F  u    (s,    1,   2,   3)    Norman 

Divins,    George    Garland.    C    (s)    Huglics 

f Dixon    Melvin.  E  (nl)    BartlesviHe 

Dobry,  Marve.  F  16  2-3   (nl,  2.  3)    Yukon 

•iDodson,  Eustace  Estell.  A  1  (1)    Mangvm 

vDoepel,    Ferdinand    Paul.    E    7    (nl)    Ponca  City 

•  Doian,  Raymond  G.  E  63   (1,  2.  3);  C   (s)    Oklahoma  City 

Dorahue,   Frank,         5    (r:2,   3)    i'cnca  City 

""Donaldson,  John  O.  E  123   (1.  2    3)    Gathrie 

Donnell.  Eugenia  Fredonia.   A  9    (ns)    Okic;:i  ^ 

Doty    Dora   E.   A   20   2-3    (nl,   2.  3)   

IDoty,   Robert   D.  ■  A   4   2-3  (nl)   

SDougherty,  John  Oliver.  A   (nl)    Cia:  ^i;i. 

Dougherty.  Norma  J.  C  (1,  2.  3)    Musko-oe 

iDorghty.  Lester  Monroe.  A  58  (s,  1)  Mart'-a 

I'Dovglas  Alfred  J.  E  88  1-3  (1);  A  121  1-3  (1)  Oklahoma  City 

Douglas,  Robert  Lincoln.   E   (nl)    Duffy 

tDouglas     Searcy.    E    25    (1.    2,    3)    Erick 

Dout-hit,  Alma  Lucille.  A  69  (s) ;  F  12  Voice  2  (s)  ;  C  (1.  2,  3)  Edmor  d 

Dow.  Erma  Lcona.  A  u  (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

Dowd,   Mrs.   Jerome.   M   1st    (1,  2,   3)    Norman 

tDovvdy,  Guy  C.  E  10  (nl)    Lexington 

Downey,   Helen.  A   18   (nl)    Tonkawa 

Downey,   Mabel.   G   4    (ns)    Tonkawa 

Downing,    Dorothy   Lauer.    F    Piar.o   4    (1.    2)    Norman 

tDowning,  Roswell  Bud.   E   (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Downtain,    Mary    Thelma.    A     (ns)    Comarche 

Doyle,   Jessie   K.    A    17   2-3    (nl.    2.    3)    Man^-m 

Doyle,  Mary  Margaret.  A  46  (1,  2,  3)    Man  gum 

tDozier,  Russel  W.  A  47  2-3  (1,  2.  3)    Pond  Creek 

Drain.   Maud.   A  76   (s)  ;   C   (1,  2.   3)    Coleman 

Drain.   Myrtle.   A   73    (s)  ;    C    (1,   2,   3)    Coleman 

'i'Drake,    John    Hines.    C    (s)    Watonga 

Draughon,  Frances  Marion.  F  u   (ns)    Davis 

Drcnnan,  Geraldin-e.  A   16   (nl,   2,   3)    Oklahoma  City 

tDrew,  Richard  E.  E  (nl)    Choteau 

Driggers,  James  Robert.  A  62  2-3   (2)    Chickasha 

tDnummond    Donald   L  A   (nl)    Enid 

SDulany,  John  Robert.  E   (nl)    Ringling 

|IDv    ir,  M.  James.  M  4th   (1,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Dumas,   Dixie   K.   A   u    (ns)   Fairland 

tDurcan,  Allen  Clark.  A  40   (1,  2,  3);   C   (s)    Oklahoma  City 

•i-Dur-an,  Logan  Buffington.  A  16  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)   Talhequah 

Dunx-.am,    Rachael    Freeman.    A    13    (s)    Guymon 

tDunlap.  Arthur   Morgan.   E  28    (1)    Tishmingo 

Dunlap.    Hazel   A.    N    (s,    ],    2,    3)    Kingfisher 

Dunn.    Velmarae.    C    (s.    1,    2.    3)    Alva 

Dunn,  Zubie   B.   A   u   (ns)    Euporia,  Mississippi 

Dunnell,   C.   R.   C    (s)    Norge 

IDurall.  B.  Franklin.  E  5  (nl.  2)   Welch 

Durham.   Bernard.   C   (1.   2,   3)    Willow 

tDurnell    Harold  bevVees.   E   19   1-3    (nl,   2.   3)    BartlesviHe 

Dye.  Lillie  Bell.  N   (s,   1.  2,  3)    Norman 

Dyer,  Cora.  A  50   (1,  2,  3)    Ardmore 

tDyer,    Elizabeth.    A    u    (n2)    Ardmore 

?Dyer,   Frank   Vassar.  A   (nl)    Blackwell 
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Dyer,   James   Newell,   Jr.   A   5    (n2,   3)    Oklahoma  City 

Dynes,    Eulyn.    F    u    (ns,    1)    Purcell 

§Dzur,  James  G.  A  17  (nl)  _   Kingfisher 

E 

Eager,   Dorothy    May.    F   u    (.nl,   2)    Hallett 

Eagleton,  James  R.   F  u   (s)  ;  A  u   (s)    Norman 

*Eagleton,   William   L.  L  46    (3)    Norman 

tEast,   Woods    Charles.   A   6    (nl)    Hominy 

§Eastland,  William  Earl.  A  49  1-3  (1,  2,  3)   Oklahoma  Citv 

Eaton,    Lena    Ethel.    A    20    2-3    (nl,    2,    3)    Waukomis 

Echeverria,    Rafael.    G    (1)    Redlands,  California 

t  Echols,    Archie    Maxwell.    E    1     (nl)    Altus 

tEckles,    Jim    Will.    A    4    (1)   -   Holdenville 

Eclair,    Elizabeth.    C    (n3)    Coalgate 

tEddleman,   John   Williams.    E    (nl)    Manitou 

Edgmon,    Daisy.    C    (s,    1,    2,    3)   ,   Byars 

tEdmisson,  John  H.  A  20  (nl,  2,  3)   Conway  Springs,  Kansas 

Edmondson,  Charles  Andrew.  A  (nl)    Tupelo 

Edwards,  Eva  Mary.  A  u   (s)    Crescent 

Edwards,    Harry    E.    A    (ni)    Cherokee 

Edwards,  Hazel  V.  A  76  2-3   (1,  2,  3)    Olustee 

Edwards,  Jesse  L.  C  (s,  1,  2,  3)   P'ldorado 

Edwards,  Lincoln.  A  u  (s)    Crescent 

Edwards,    Oma.    F    u    (s)    Norman 

Edwards,    Pauline.    C    (s,    1,    2)    Norman 

Eichorn,   Clara.   F   44   Piano    14    (s)    Norman 

tEischeid,    Henry   Joseph.    E   13    (nl,   2)    Norman 

Eischeid,    Pauline   Rosa.   A   96   2-3    (s,    1,   2,   3)    Norman 

tEldridge,  Paul  R.  A  108  1-3  ,1,  2,  3) ;  F  19  Piano  4  (1,-  2)   Dewey 

Eley,   Jewell.    F   u    (1,    2,    3)    Norman 

tEley,    Price.    M    1st    (1,    2,    3)    Olustee 

Elledge,   Bess   Mae.    A   35    (s,    1,   2,    3)    Norman 

Filer,    Ethel.    A    u    (ns)    Burkburnett,  Texas 

Elliott,    Ernest.    A    79    2-3     (2,    3)    Lexingt'Mi 

Elliott,  Houston  Virgil.   E  21  2-3   (n2,  3)    Wynnewood 

Elliott,   Irene.  A  u   (ns)    Norman 

Elliott,  Lela.  A  u   (s)  ;   C   (1,  2,   3)    Davis 

Elliott,    Oliva   CooKneila.    F   Piano    16    (n2)    Pauls  Valley 

Ellis,   Anna   Laura.    A    u    (:is)    Apache 

Ellis,   Mrs.   Laura   Aldridge.   A   u    (ns)    Apache 

Ellison,  Charles  W.  A  6  (ns,  1)    Shawnee 

tElsea,    Ulmun   J.    E    3    (nl)    Mangum 

Emenhiser,  Ina  M.   A  60   (s)    Frederick 

Em.enhiser,  Iva  M.  A  62   (s)    Frederick 

Emerson.    Earl    E.    C    (s,    1,   2,    3)    Checotah 

Emery,  Camilla  Pearl.  A  121  1-3  (s,  1,  2,  3)  ;  F  17  Voice  4  (2)  Norman 

Emery,  Lois  K.  A  80  (1,  2.  3)   Norman 

Emler,   Mal)el.  C   (ns,   1.  2,  3)    Grandfield 

i-Endicott,  Moses.  A  15   1-3   (1);  L  3   1-3   (1,  2,  3)    Norman 

Engleman,  Rolfe  X.  A  63  1-3   (2,  3)  ;  F  8  Voice  4  (2,  3)    Norman 

English,   Leon   E.    E    144   2-3    (s,    1.   2.   3)    Elgin 

Erdwuim,  Ruth  Byrd.  A  26   (s)  ;   C   (3)    HoI)art 

Ervvin,    Lucian.     P     (nl)    Chickasha 

Eskew,  Alice  Bandy.  A  104  (s) ;  C  (1,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Eskew,  Brown   Margaret.   C   (3)    Oklahoma  City 

tEskridge,   James   B.   Jr.   M  2nd    (1,  2,   3)   .   Weatherford 

Esser,  Elizabeth  Kathryn.   N   (ns)    Sedalia,  Missouri 

Evans,    Charles    Jr.    A    14    (nl,    2,    3)    Oklahoma  City 

Evans,    Mrs.    Eleanor   Elizabeth.   A    u    (ns)    Tulsa 

Evans,  John  S.  E  (nl)    Plain  View,  Arkansas 

tEvans,    Mark    Harold.    A    (nl)    Tulsa 

*E\'ans,  Merrick  Martin.  A  76  2-3   (2,  3)    Enid 

lEvans,   Noel.   A   53    1-3    (1,   2,   3)    Hugo 

*Evans,  Robley   D.   E  26   (3)    Vinita 

Evans,  Winona.  A   76   (1,  2,  3);   F     76     (1,  2,  3)    Enid 

Evatt,  Hassie  Clarkson.  A  108  (s.  1,  2,  3)   Waldron,  Arkansas 

Everest,  Rebecca  Jane.  A  8   (ns)    Vinita 

1  Ewing.    James    Porter.    A    10    (nl)    Shattuck 

tEylcr,  Lester  Edwards.  A  9   1-3   (nl)    CoUinsvilie 
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Packer,   Harold   Fay.   A    1    (1)   Shamrock 

Fagan,  Elmer  D.  A  73  (s,3);  C  (1,  2)   Arkansas  City,  Kansas 

tPagin,  Herman.  A  49  1-3   (1,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Fahrney,   Mrs.  A.   F.   A  u   (ns)    Vinita 

Fahrr.ey,  Paul  L.  E  70   (s,  1)    Vinita 

Fancher.  Cora  Angeline.  A  49   (s)    Blackwell 

Fancher,  Mrs.  Wesley  Franklin.  A  25   (s) ;  F  12   (s)    Miami 

Fannirg    Willie.   N    (ns,   1,   2,    3)    Venus,  Texas 

tFaris,    Clarence    Ray.    A    66    2-3    (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Faris,   Glenn    W.   A    110   2-3    (2,    3)    Billings 

Farquhar,  Raymond  Philips.   E  9   1-3   (nl)    Lawton 

vFatheree.  Clyde  F.   P  2  yr.   14  1-3   (1,  2,  3)    Artesia,  New  Mexico 

vFawks,  Charles  H.  A  118  5-9   (s,  1,  2);  L  2   (2)    Snyder 

Fearside,    Claude    Reyburn.    C    (2,    3)    Muskogee 

tFears,  Walter  T.  A  26   5-9    (1.  2,   3)    Eufaula 

Fee,    Emmeline    A.    C    (s,    1,   2)    Gray 

Fees,    Hazel.   A    61    (s)  ;    F    17    Piano    (s)    Guthrie 

Felkner,   Opal  Neoma.  A  u   (s) ;   F  u   (s)    Porter 

Felkner, Violet    Pearl.    A    u     (ns)    Porter 

Fenn,   Lucy  A.    A    16    (s)  ;    F    12    Piano    (s)    Hobart 

Penning,   James   Carroll.   A    18   2-3    (nl,    2,    3)    Oklahoma    City  • 

tFenton,   Thomas   Whitman.   A    10    (nl)    Ada 

Fergeson,  Lola.   F  u   (nl,  2)    Havana,  Arkansas 

Ferguson.    Leslie    Guy.    A    u    (nl)    Edmond 

tFerguson,    Clyde   C.    E   54    1-3    (1,   2,    3)    Marlow 

Ferguson,  May  Winifred.  A  u   (ns)    Drumright 

Ferguson,  Thelma  C.  A  9   (ns)    Mountain  Park 

*Ferrell     Enoch   B.    E   75    2-3    (2,    3)    Norman 

Fibus,   Lawrence   Robert.   A    (nl)    Shawnee 

IFielding,   Vernon    H.    E  9    (nl,   2)    Sulphur 

Fink,    Ruth    E.    A    68    (ns)  ;    F    16   Voice    3    (ns)    Edmond 

Finley.  Clarence  E.  M  3rd  (1)    Glenpool 

§Firestone,    Ross    H.    E    3    (nl)    Kingfisher 

tFirestone    Vance  Shadley.  E  57  2-3   (nl)    Kingfisher 

tFisher,    Gerald    Malov.    E   89    (1,    2,    3)    Enid 

Fisher,  Ruth  Mae.  A  62   (1,  2.  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Fisher,    Wakefield    Rov.    A    11     (3)    Oklahoma  City 

Fitch,    Frederika.    A    48    1-6    (1.    2.    3)   Norman 

Fitch,  Roxey  C.  A  u  (ns,  3)    Norman 

tFitts,    Tildon    Dee.    A    (nl)    Anadarko 

Filz,    Rudolph    G.    M    3rd    H,    2.    3)    Norman 

■^Fitz-erald,    Francis   Robert.    A    17   2-3    (nl.   2,   3)    Tulsa 

Fitzgerald,    Madonna.    C    (2,    3)   .   El  Reno 

"{■Flaherty,    Francis    F.    A    7    1-3    (nlj    Gage 

IFleer.  Cecil  Howard.  E  2   (nl)    Henryetta 

tFleming,  William  Armistead.  A  40  2-3  (1)    Weleetka 

Fleming,    Katherine.    A    u    (ns)    Manitou 

Fleming,  .Marquis  Leroy.  L  u  (3)    Norman 

Fleming,  Virginia  C.  A  20  2-3    (nl,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Fletcher,    Florence.    F    22    (3)    Beaumont.  Texas 

Flitch,    Eva   B.    G   39    (s)    Ponca  City 

Flitch,    Sylvia   Martha.    G   8    (s)    Ponca  City 

Flood,   Eva   Marie.   N    (s,   1,  2,   3)    Norman 

Floyd,  Andrew  C.  G   14   (s)    Sulphur 

Floyd,  Francis  Monroe.  A  23   (s.  1.  2,  3)    Norman 

Floyd,  Gladys  E.  A  u   (s)    Norman 

Foote,  Henry  G.  E  (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Forbes,   Charles   Gerald.   F  u    (s,   1,   2,   3)    Norman 

Forbes,  Margaret  Maude.  F  72  1-3  Violin  49  Piano  8  (s,  1,  2,  3)  Norman 

tFoVbess,   Jesse   B.   A   3   2-3    (nl)    Gracemont 

Ford,  Betty.   A  u    (n2,   3)    Monroe 

Ford,  Carl   Smith.   A   109    (2.   3)    Enid 

Ford,    Cecil    Loraine.    A    (nl)    Altus 

Foster,   Ellis  J.   L  25    (1)    Coalgate 

Foster,  Lela.  A  9  (ns)    New  Wilson 

Foster,   Mrs.    Lillian.    C    (2,   3)    Rosedale 

Foster,  Lulu  Ruth.  G  6  (s) ;  N  (s)  Okarche 

Foster,   Mabel   Alice.    G    (s)    Norman 
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Foster.  Raymond  O.  A  23   1-3   (1,  2,  3)    Coalgate 

*  Foster,   Roy  Abner.  A  17   (3);   L   (2)    Norman 

Fouis.  Lester.  A   (no)    Oklahoma  City 

i  Fowler.  Cranfill.  A  9  1-3  (1,  2.  3);  F  2  2-3  Voice  (1,  2)    Duncan 

Fox,  George  Lelancl.  A  46  2-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Enid 

Fox,    Gladys.    N    (n3)    Shamrock 

Fox,  Hettie  Mae.  A  u  (ns)    Greenville,  Akansas 

fox.    Pearl.    A    u    (s)    Norman 

tFox     Rohert    Paul.    A    4    (nl)    Dri'.mri<?ht 

tFox.  William  Wade.  A  20  1-3  (nl)  .  Cromwell  Texas 

Fraim,    Marv  Elizab  eth.   A    125    (s,    1,   2,   3)    Norman 

Sl'-raizer.   John   P.    A   37    (1,   2,   3)    Billings 

*Fraker.    K.    Ft.st.r.    A   84    (2,   3)   .   Cherokee 

Fralev.    Andrew    J'hiiip.    A    u    (ns)    Snyder 

r  ; .\   74   (nl,   2.  3)    Oklahoma  City 

1(H.  A  5^  1-3   (1.  2.  3)    Muskogee 

r]  Hit;  .  ]■:  77   (nl,  2,  3);  A  83   (nl,  2,  3)   Muskogee 

Harf.kl   Ko-,--..   A    4   1-3    (nl)    Sallisaw 

Kenvelh   Ki  il        [■    1    (nl)    Vian 

.     ,;ice    Maunrc.    F  1-3    (nl.   2.   3)    Enid 

i  r.-.'.  s:.,  r.    Ar.rw    l^vfiiu.  u    (ns)    Norman 

■.  i- r,    !airi.-s   1  ^  n;! ; il ; i]i .   A   .t:  5-5   (1,  2.  3)    Oklahoma  Citv 

I  '  '  i      '      ^  ^'     L  11    I  A    2    3)   Oklahoma  City 

Ir.  ;  i,   3)    Jefferson 

i-.  .    Cordell 

]'      ,  -  ,    II,   2.   3)    Cordell 

;  !'r-  .v;i.    E    (nl)   1   ("oliinsville 

]  r.  i:  12   2-3    (lA.  2,   3)    Oklahoma  City 

Frc'cn.  ».     ■  ■::  i.   •  .       (s.  1,  2,  3)    Hugo 

^Frci'u:r- (_r    Walte  r  Iia;;;id.  A  108  (1.  2.  3)  .  Bartlesville 

Frerch.    IJarton    Leo.    A    124    (s)   Norman 

■Fre:Hh.    fa^.   A   4   13   (nl)    Ponca  City 

Fr.fz.  An  ita  },L  A  20  2-3  (s   1    2.  3)  Jefferson 

Frty.  .-.ni  a  Loni-e.  G  16  (s)  ;  C  (1,  2,  3)    Liberty,  Kentucky 

"ilM-ev.     iTiniK     I'hn-cas.     E     (nl )    Cleveland 

FriAcv.     Bo!)    (\     E     (nl)    Miami 

Fritls.    I).    Ivan.    C    (;->)    Selling 

tFrix.   Clarde    ('.   A    1    (;-])    Stigler 

Frog-e.  Opal  Harr  .d.  F  15  2-3  Piano  (nl,  2    3);  A  2-3     (nl.  2)  Bearden 

Frost    Nessie  Edith.   A  u   (s)    Norman. 

Frv,    Clarence   G.    G   8    (ns)    Miami 

Frv.  D-n  lli-v    11.  .\   116  (s   2.  3)    Lone  Wolf 

Frvp.    I'aiherme.    .\    IS    1-3    (nl.   2.   3)    Sallisaw 

tFrve     i'lnr-    ^(^i^r.    A    -16    (1.    2)    Sallisaw 

tFnll':r    WiJ'Kni    Dnnks.   A   32  2-3    (1,  2.   3)    Marlow 

lA-lUr;.:n     Fnla    i'.dna.   .V   u    (nl)    Bridgeport 

ti'viKrt.^n,    XoMr     F    2    1-3    (nl);    A   2    1-3    (nl)    Hobart 

l-ni-N,;:,  Gniurt  Pradf<.rd.  L  16  (1.  2)  Oklahoma  City 

la.^k     ilarciil    Leslie.    A    u    (ns)    Porter 

I-  nik.  WiilKMii    Fra;  k.   C   (s.   1.   2,  3)   ^  Norman 

'  iAiqua.    licrbrrt.    K  97    (1.   2);   A   120   (1.   2)    Duncan 

;Auiiia.   Ki>]c:\  J.   A    108   (3)    Duncan 

Furr(Av.   Clarence    Fee.    C    (s,    1,   2,   3)    Shawnee 

Futoransky.  Mdton.  K  24  2  3  (ns    1,  2,  3)   Oklahoma  City 

G 

Ciaddo.   William    ICdward.   A    (nl)    Lehigh 

Gaffney    William  Claude.   E  u   (nl)    Eudora,  Arkansas 

Galliraith,  Mary  Lee.  A  81   (s)    Norman 

tGalbraith,  Thomas  J.  A  117  2-3   (1,  2);  C  (3)    Norman 

*Galloway,  John.  A  47  1-3  (s,  2,  3);  E  39  1-3  (2,  3)  Oklahoma  City 

SGalt,   Wilburn   Jay.    E   4    (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Gamble,  Achsah  Beryl.  A  121  (s.  1,  2,  3);  G  10  2-3  (2,  3)   Norman 

Gamble   Mrs.  Margaret  M.  C  (s   1.  2)  Heavener 

tGamble.   Shouler   Martin.   A    10   (nl)   Stigler 

Gannon,    Florence    G.    G    8    (ns)    Enid 

tGardrcr.   Hanun  Thomas.   A   (nl)    Milburn 

Garland,  Floyd  Holmes.  A   (nl)    Muskogee 

Garrett.  Grace.  A  9  (ns)  ;  F  9  (ns)    Oklahoma  City 


I 
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*Garrett,  Thomas  R.  A  75  1-3  (2,  3)    Tonkawa 

IGarrison,  Donald  C.  L   (nl)    Lindsay 

Garrison,   Marie   Sallie.   A  u    (ns)    Vinita 

Garrison,  Verna.  C   (s,  1,  2,  3)    Vinita 

tGarside,  Garland  Earl.  A  71  1-3  (1,  2);  M  1st  (1.  2,  3)  Stringtown 

§Garst,  Clark  Samuel.  A  (nl)  Cordell 

tGaskey,  John  Ray.  A   (nl)    Vinita 

tGatewood,   Carr  Ray.  A   (nl)    Vinita 

Gault,    Curtis.    C    (ns,    3)    Grove 

Gayer,  Theodore  W.  G  (ns)    Norman 

Greer,   Irma   A.   A   66    (s)    Foss 

*Geer,  Ralph  N.  E  48  (s)  ;  A  46  (s)   Foss 

§Gentry,    Clayton    Merrill.    E    (nl)    Boswell 

tGentry,  J.  Richard.  A  70  2-3  (1,  2,  3)   New  London,  Missouri 

George,    Edith.    N  (ns)   

IIGeorge,  Joseph  Matthews.  M  2  nd  (1,  2,  3);  A  107  1-3  (1,  2,  3)  Altus 

George,  Macie  Euline.  A  (nl)    Norman 

Gettys,  Plato  Lee.  A  109  1-3   (s,  2,  3;  L  2  2-3   (2)    Decatur,  Texas 

tGeyer,  Linn   H.  A   14   (nl,  2.   3)    Norman 

Gibbs,  Philip  Jesse.  A  82   (2,  3);  C   (s,  1)    Colony 

Giblin,  Sarah  Margaret.  A  41   (ns) ;  F  41  (ns)   Oklahoma  City 

Giiison,  Malinda  Blanche.  G  6  2-3  (2)    Norman 

Gibson,  Mattie  Cal.  A  20  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)    Altus 

Gibson,  Theresa.  G  8  (s)    Muskogee 

Gibson,  William  Bryan.  A  9  1-2   (nl,  2)    Elmore 

Gifford,  Nannine  Jtanette.  G  27  2-3  (s,  1,  2,  3)    Norman 

Gifford,  Ruth  Anna.  F  38  Violin  27  (s)    Norman 

Gilbert,  Edna  Elnora.   F  u   (ns)    Jennings 

Gilbert,  Gladys  Fay.   .\   22   2-3    (1.   2,   3)    Oklahoma  City 

tGilbert,  Harry  Aliee.  A   14  2-3   (nl,  2)    El  Reno 

tGilbert,  Mert  G.  E  28   13   (1,  2.  3)    Norman 

tGilbert    Oscar  P.  A  7  2  3   (  1.  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Gilbert,  Vinnie  Ream.   A  u   (ns)    Norman 

Gilchriest.  F.  Robert  O.  E  21   1-3   (nl,  2,  3)   l   Avant 

tGilkey,  Boyd  L.  A  52  2-3  (1,  2,  3);  F  24  2-3  Piano  4  (1,  2)  Chickasha 

Gillespie,   Mrs.   Georgia.   G   7    (s)    Guthrie 

Gilliland,  Ida  Lucinda.  A  u   (ns)    Lindsay 

§Gilmore,  Basil.   A   (nl)    Commerce 

§Gilmore,   Dale  Potter.  A   14  2-3    (nl,  2)    Commerce 

§Gi!more.   Dewey   Richard.   E   3    1-3    (nl)    Tecumseh 

Gilipin,  Don   P.   P   u   (ns)    Frederick 

Gimero,  Harold.  A  106  (s)    Norman 

Gimeno,  Margareta.  A  40  2-3  (s.  1,  2,  3);  F  32  2-3  Voice  9  (1.2)  Norman 

Gittinger,   Dorothy  Ruth.   F   u   (2)    Norman 

Gittinger,  James  Price.   F   u    (2)    Norman 

Glass,  Aaron.  C  (2,  3)    New  York,  New  York 

Glenn,  Fannie.  A  96  (s) ;  C  (1,  2)    Hugo 

Glidewell,  Ruth  Evelyn.  A  52  2-3  (1,  2,  3);  F  20  2-3  Piano  (1,  2)  Helena 

Giidewell,  Webb.  A  108  (2,  3)    Helena 

tGlines,   Lewis  Clair.   A    (nl);   P    (nl)    Billings 

§Glover,  Clifford  E.  E  20  2-3   (nl.  2,  3)    Ponca  City 

Goddard,  Byron  F.  A  36  (s);  C  (1,  2,  3)    Bixby 

§Godschalk,  Harold  J.  A  49   1-3   (1,  2,  3)    Enid 

Gold,    Helen    Vera.    F   u    (s)    Purcell 

tGoldberg,   Alfred   S.    E    (nl);    A    (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

1-Goldfeder,  Jesse.  A  77   (s,  1,  2.  3)    Hugo 

Goltry,  Frances.  F  14  (nl,  2);  A  18  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)    Enid 

tGood.  Clarence  M.  P  3  yr.  16  2-3   (nl.  2,  3)    Crescent 

Goode,   Beulah.    A    109    (nl,    2,    3)    Garber 

Gocdlctt,  Ozelle.  C  (s,  1,  2,  3)    Ravia 

tGoodman,  Earnest  Cleo.  A  10  (nl)    Shawnee 

Goodman,  Faye.  F  12  Piano  13   (s)    Altus 

Goodman,  Mildred.  A  80  2-3  (nl,  2,  3);  F  16  Voice  11  (nl,  2)  Durant 

Goodman,  Ruth.  A  75  1-3  (nl,  2,  3) ;  F  31  1-3  Piano  43  Voice  10  (nl,  2) 

  Durant 

Goodrich,  Margaret.  F  42  Voice  20  Piano  27  (1,  2,  3)   Norman 

Goodrum,  John  Austin.  P  2  yr.  (n3)    Cordell 

Gordon,   Berniece.  A   108  2-3   (nl,  2.  3)    Medford 

Gordon.  George  L  G  8  (s)    Oklahoma  City 
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tGordon,  Robert  Sirkosky.  E  103  1-3  (1,  2,  3) ;  A  105  1-3  (1,  2,  3)  Tulsa 

tGore,  Robert  Wallace.  E  5  (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Gorman,  Frances  E.  A  50  2-3   (1,  3)    Ardmore 

Graddy,  Fred  Nelson.  E  u  (n2);  A  u  (n2)    Norman 

Grady,   Charles  Elmer.   C   (s)    Clinton 

*  Grady,  Charles  William.  C   (3)    Wheatland 

Grady,  Mrs.  DeEtte  Clifton.  A  120   (s,  2);  C  (1)    Norman 

tGraham,  Herschel  Arthur.  E  16  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

§Graham,  James  E.  A  4  (nl)    Walter 

Graham,  Mrs.   Nettie.   C   (s,   1,  2)    Macomb 

Graham,    O.    H.    C    (s,    1,    2)    Dustin 

tGraham,  William  Argo.   E   (nl)    Lexington 

Graham,  William  L.  A  105  2-3  (1,  2,  3)  Okemah 

Grant,  Kathleen  Frances.  A  u  (ns)    Ada 

Grant,  Marrion.  A  55  1-3  (s)  ;  C  (1,  2,  3)   El  Reno 

Grant,  Mae.  A  u  (ns)  Ada 

Granville.  Benton  Cowley.  E  13  (nl)  ,  '  Booneville,  Arkansas 

Graves.  Laura.  A  15  (1)    Oklahoma  City 

Gravett    Jean.   A   48   2-3    (1,  2,   3)    Fairfax 

Gray,   Earl   Richard.   A    (nl)    Lexington 

Gray,  Franklin   E.  A  u   (ns)    Ada 

Gray,    Mrs.    Hattie.    A    u    (ns)    Francis 

Gray.  Mrs.  Hazel.  A  58  2-3  (s,  1,  2,  3)    Norman 

tGray,    John    Egbert.    E    (nl)    Mounds 

Gray,   Mary   Mable.   A   8    (ns)   Lexington 

Gray,  William  Parker.  E  (nl);  A  (nl)  Oklahoma  City 

liGreen,  Dorsie  A.  E  47  1-3  (1,  2,  3)    Norman 

Green.   Gladys  Laverina.   F  u   (nl,  2,   3)    Erick 

Green,   Harold.   A  24   (2)    Chandler 

1  Green    Henry  H ousel.  P  3  yr.  24  2-3   (1,  2,  3)    Helena 

tGreen,    John    Little.    E    (nl)  :   Norman 

Green,  Linda   Lucille.  A   108  2-3    (1,  2,   3)    Norman 

tGreen,  Marvin  Presley.  A  6  (nl)    Chandler 

Green,  Nell  Ross.  A  11    (s)    Hinton 

tGreen,  Ray  A.  A  (nl)    Broken  Arrow 

tGreenberg,    Bernard    David.    E    (nl)    Chandler 

Greene,    (Tharles   H.    C    (s,    1,   2,    3)    Lindsay 

Greene,   Stephen  Arthur.  A    (nl)    Chickasha 

*Greenshields,  Bruce  D.  E  80  1-3  (1,  2,  3);  A  82  2-3  (1,  2,  3)  Autwine 

Greer,  Mabel.  A  u  (ns)    Choteau 

Greer,   Robert    Samitel.   A   u    (n2,   3)    Oklalioma  City 

tGregory,  Frank  Hampton.  A  u   (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Gregory,  Parthenia  Frances.  C  (s,  1.  2,  3)    McAlcster 

Grennell!   Sadie   Agnes.    C    (s,    1,   2)    Okeene 

Grider    Ethel  G.  A  u   (s)    Chandler 

Giicr,  Thomas  C.  C  (s,  1,  2)    Frederick 

TtGriflin,   Bryan.   A    10  2-3    (2.   3)    Smyder 

(iriffin,   Tohn   Henry.   F   14  2-3   Piano   (1,  2,   3)    Chickasha 

Gr!f:in,   Martha   Lcc.    F   u    (1,   2,   3    )   Norman 

(Jriffin.    Wra   Louise.    F   u    (s,    1,   2,   3)    Norman 

Criffith,   Catlirvn   Marie.   C    (s)    Pocasset 

t(;t-illii!i,    ClarciK-e-     Kdwin.    A    40    (1)    Haskell 

Crimili.    Mrs.    label   M.  A  31    (s,  1,  2,  3)    Norman 

CnffiUi.    Sara    Isahelle.   A    12    (ns)    Hobart 

(irn'sl  ^.  Alia  Vienra.  F  u  (ns)   l   Chickasha 

(iriiiKs,   Angus  Martin.   C'   (s,   1.   2)    Oklahoma  City 

(IniiKs,   I'.va  Naoma.  y\  u   (s)    Prague 

'(Hinus,  Mark.  C  (s    1,  2,  3)    Stuttgart,  Arkan.sas 

(Jrinics,  Nina  IClcanor.  A  u  (nl);  F  u  Violin  (nl)   Tuttle 

(himcs,  i'.-'.schal.  E  (nl)  Mineral  Wells.  Texas 

Grissom,  Lillian.   C   (s)    Headrick 

tGroom,  Sidney  Marshall.  E  46  (1,  2,  3)    Bristow 

Grosecl(,sc,  Elgin  Earl.  A  76  (1,  2,  3) ;  E  16  (1 ) ;  C  (s)    Waurika 

Gunn,   Tott.    A    u    (s)    Roosevelt 

Guplon,  Helen  Ross.  A  52  2-3  (s,  1.  2.  3)   Oklahoma  City 

Gustin.  Helen.  F  2  2-3  Piano  6  Voice  8  (1,  2,  3)  Oklahoma  City 

Guthrie,   Alberta.    F   u    (s,   2)    Norman 

Guthrie,  Charles  Amos.  G  16  (s)    Manitou 

Guthrie,  Dorine  Dorothy.  A  20  2-3  (s,  1,  2,  3)   Norman 
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tGuthrie,  Enoch  Arden.  A  62  1-3  (1);  C  (2,  3)  Morrisville,  Missouri 

*Guthrie.   Herbert  Noel.  A  56  (2,  3)    Norman 

Gwinn,  Ruby.  A  52  2-3   (1,  2.  3)    Ardmore 

H 

Haag,  Lydia  D.  F  u  (nl.  2)    Norman 

tHaddad,  George.  P  20  2-3   (nl,  2.  3)    Beggs 

tHaddock,   John   Ne\\i;on.    E    10    (nl)    Shawnee 

Haehnke,  Thusnelda  Mae.  A  u  (ns) ;  F  u  (ns)  Voice  4   Grandfield 

Haggard.  Mrs.  Mary  Leah.  A  u  (nl)    Hickory 

Hague,  Gladys.  F  9  Piano  12  Voice  12  (nl,  2,  3)    Cherokee 

Hagy,  Lawrence  R.  A  u  (s,  2,  3)   Oklahoma  City 

Hahn,  Fin.  C   (s,  1,  2)    Alva 

tHale,    Cecil    V.    E    (nl)    Sapulpa 

Hale,  Claudie  F.  A  u  (ns)   Depew 

THale,   Forest   Howard.   A    10    (nl)    Cherokee 

Hale,   Frances   Maudie.   A  u   (ns)    Depew 

Hale.  Louise  Gertrude.  A  26  2-3  (s,  1,  2,  3)  ;  F  26  2-3- (s,  1,  2,  3)  Norman 

§Haley,  James  K.  E  (nl,  2);  A  (nl.  3)    Mountain  View 

Haley.  Katherine  Z.  A  115   (1,  2,  3)    Mountain  View 

Hall,   Emma.   C   (2,   3)    Mangum 

tHall,   Floyd.   A   6    1-3    (nl)    Frederick 

tHall,  Henry  W.  A  25  1-3   (s)  ;  L  9  1-3;  F  Violin   (s)    Porum 

tHall,  John   Livingston.   A  2    (nl)    Pawhuska 

Hall,  Loda  M.  G  8  (s)    Oklahoma  City 

Hall,  Margaret  Ruth.  A  u  (ns)    Elk  City 

tHalley,  Chester  Ernest.   E  2   (nl)    Minco 

tHalliday,  William  P.  A  7  (nl)    McAlester 

Halsell.   Louis.   A    6    (1)    Oklahoma  City 

tHambleton    Paul  Russell.  A  9   1-2   (nl)    Tuttle 

tHambrick,  Fitzhugh  Lee.  L  9  1-2  (nl);  A  11  (2,  3)   Bradley 

Hamilton,  Amanda  Elizabeth.  A  59   (s)    Norman 

Hamilton,    Cletus   A.   A    (nl)    Shawnee 

Hamilton,  Edith  Ellen.  A  106  2-3  (s,  1,  2,  3)    Norman 

tHamilton,  Jay  E.  A  (s,  1,  2,  3)  ;  E  (1.  2)   Norman 

Hamilton,  Lena  Sarah.  A  45  2-3  (s,  2,  3)    Norman 

Hamilton,  Robert  Luther.  E  (nl)    Shawnee 

Hamilton    Waunette.  A   112  2-3   (1,  2,  3)    Okmulgee 

tHamm,  William  Dow.  A  20  2-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Muskogee 

Ham.mack,  Lesta  Beulah.  F  u  (n3)    Hammon 

tHampton,  Dale  Hammonds.  A  18   (nl,  2,  3)    Grove 

IIHancock,  Allison  Roy.  M  4th   (1,  2,  3)   Tallahassee,  Florida 

i Hancock,  Horace  B.  A  (nl)   Mountain  View 

Hancock,  Virginia.  F  u  (n2,  3)   Muskogee 

tHann,   George   Dale.   A   21    1-3    (nl)    Port 

Hanrahan,   Mamie.   C    (s)    Ada 

Hansen,  Mrs.  Carl  V.  C   (s,   1,  2,   3)    Ardmore 

Hansen.  Docia.  A  77  1-3  (s,  1.  2,  3);  F  26  (s)    Grandfield 

t Hanson.  Orcina  Henry.  A  78  (1)   El  Reno 

tHardcastle.   Robert.  L  2   1-3   (nl,  2,  3  )   El  Reno 

§Harden,  Chester  M.  E  (nl)    Drumright 

Harder,  David  E.  C  (s,  1,  2,  3)   Hillsboro.  Kansas 

Hardin,    Mamie.    A    (ns)    Wanette 

*Hardin,  Norman  J.  A  69  (2,  3);  M  1st  (2,  3);  P  (2)   Duncan 

*Hardwick,  Pleas  O.  A  40   (2,  3)    Holdenville 

tHardy,  Russel  D.  A  (nl);  L  3  (2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Hargis,  Edith  W.  A  11    (nl,  2,  3)    Grandfield 

Hargis,  Gladys  Elaine.  A  51  1-3  (1,  2,  3);  F  Expression  5  (1,  2,  3)_-Pawhuska 

Harlow,   Margaret   Mary.   A   124    (s)    Norman 

Harms,  Justine.  A  83  1-3  (nl,  2,  3)    Alva 

Harnsberger.  Oma.  A  u  (ns)   Lindsay 

t  Harper,    Waymord    R.    A    (nl)    Frederick 

tHarrell,  Clinton   Herbert.  E  30  1-3   (nl)    Kingfisher 

Harrington,  Helen  C.  A  u   (ns)    Depew 

Harris,  Alfred  R.  A  u  (s)    Sayre 

Harris,  Anna  Mable.  A  16  (1,  2)    Moore 

ITarris,  Forrest  Klaire.  E  23  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)  Weatherford 

Harris,    Frances.    A    60    (n3)    Sayre 

tHarris.  Grady  DeWitt.  A  9  1-3   (nl)    Blair 
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Harris,  Jessie  Margaret.  C   (s,  1,  2,  3)    Ramona 

Harris,   Josephine.   A   60    (n3)    Sayre 

Harris,  Kirby  W.  G  22  (s) ;  C  (1,  2)    Weatherford 

tHarris,  Lee  Homer.  A  4  1-3  (nl)    Cheyenne 

Harris,  Lloyd  E.  P  3  yr.  20  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)    Mangum 

Harris,   Marjorie   Oden.   A   60  2-3    (s,   1,  2)    Oklahoma  City 

Harris,  Marvin  H.  C  (s,  1,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

tHarris,  Mose  Martin.  P  2  yr.  2  (nl)    Guymon 

Harris,  Myrtle  James.   F  u   (ns)    Oklahoma  Citv 

Harris,  Rose  Kathryn.  A  10  2-3   (n2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Harris,   Samuel   Lowe.   L   35    (2,   3)    Oklahoma  City 

Harrison,  Elsae  Gladys.  A  44  5-6  (1,  2,  3)  ;  F  Voice  15  (1,  2,  3)        El  Reno 

Harrison,  Frances  Viola.  F  60   (n3)    Stonewall 

Ilarrison,   Georgia.   N    (ns.   1,  2,   3)    Rolla,  Missouri 

Harrison,    lola   B.    F   u    (ns)    Hammon 

Harrison,  Mrs.  Izola.  A  106  1-3  (1,  2,  3);  C  (s)   Rosedale 

Harrison,  Marye  B.  A  u   (ns)  ;  F  u   (ns)    Stonewall 

t Harrison,  Robert  V.  A   (nl,  2)    Ardmore 

Hart,   Beulab.   A  u    (ns)    Comanche 

Hartenberger,  Dorothy  P.   F  u   (ns)    Watonga 

tHartin,   Joe   A.    A   28    (1)    Tuttle 

Hasenbeck,  Ella,  c    (s,   1.  2)    Elgin 

tHaskell   Lawrence  E.  A  72  2-3  (1,  2.  3);  E  56  (1,  2,  3)   Anadarko 

tHasler.  Bernum  Francis.  E  25  2-3   (s,   1,  2,  3)    Shawnee 

Hatcher,  Eula  Maic.   C   (s,   1,  2)    Norman 

tHatfield,   Moro  K.   E   (nl)    Wagoner 

Llathaway.  William  H.  C  (s)    Newby 

Hatley.  Olga.  F  80  (s)   Van  Buren,  Arkansas 

Hatley,  Oma.  A  91    (s) ;  C   (2,  3)    Depew 

Hatley    Selma  Roe.  A  u   (s)    Norman 

tHawkins,  Frank  H.  P  3  yr.  89  2-3  (1.  2);  C  (3)   Blair 

Hayden,    Louise.   A   u    (s)    Norman 

Hayden,   Ruth.   A   u   (s)    Norman 

Hayden,  Victor  Francis.   C   (s,   1,  2)    Oklahoma  City 

tHavnes.  George  Dewey.  A  7   (1)    Grays,  Arkansas 

Hayes,    Grace   P.    C    (s.    1,   2.    3)    Tangier 

Hayes,  Nora  Belle.  F  74  2-3  Piano  4  Voice  44  (s,  1,  2,  3)  __  Palacios,  Texas 

t Hayes,  Tom  J.  A  25   (1,  2)   McLoud 

tHayhurst.   Roy   S.   A    (nl)    Arapaho 

Haynes   Marvin  Floyd.  E  24  2-3  (n2,  3)   Ada 

Hays,  Howell   E.   A  38  2-3    (1,  2,  3)    Hobart 

tHazelrigg,   Virgil   T.   A   27    (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Hazen,    Opal    Fern.    F   u    (s)    Drumright 

Head,  Helen  Thyrza.  A  68  2-3  (1,  2,  3);  L  4  (1,  2)  McAlester 

tHeadrick,    Loren.    E    6    (nl)    Grandfield 

Hcadrick,   Vernon   L.   L   45    1-3    (1,   2,    3)    Norman 

Heard.  Ruth  Lucille.  A  u  (ns)    Guymon 

Hedley,  Blanche.  A   16   (s)    Norman 

Heillev,  John  David.  A  u  Cns)    Norman 

Hedley,    Lulu.    A    65    (s)    Norman  l 

Heffner,   Roy   E.    E   136   1-3    (1,   2,    3)    Clinton 

Hefley,    Carl.    A    (nl)    Hartshorne 

tHeisler.    Bert    E.    A    (nl)    Verden 

Heisler,  Margaret.  A  u  (ns)    Verden 

tl  1(1(1,  Edward  C.  A  14  1-3  (nl,  2,  3)    Muskogee 

*llclni,  F(jrest  Clyde.  A  60  (ns)    Earlsboro 

*  Helms.    Homer  C.    1'  2   yr.    (3)    Norman 

Helms,    Nola.    A    u    (2)    Norman 

Henderson,  Aubrey  M.  A  (nl,  2)  Comanche 

Henderson,  Dewey  Cecil.  A  u   (ns)   Walters 

Hcncderson,   Justin   C.   A    (nl)    Cherokee 

■'•Henderson,   Summer  S.  E  10   (nl,  2,  3);  A   15   1-3   (nl,  2,  3)   __  Hobart 

iHendon,   Bryan.   A    110    1-3    (2)    Earlsboro 

Hendon,  Gordon.  A  (nl)   Earlsboro 

Hendon,   Margaret   E.   F   u    (s,   1,   2,   3)  .   Norman 

tFIendric,  Gareld  S.  E  (nl);  A  (nl)    Waynoka 

tHendrix,  William  Thomas.  P  2  yr.  45  1-3  (1.  2.  3)  Bearden 

tHenley,  Marvin  D.  M  1st  (1.  2,  3) ;  A  106  (s,  1.  2.  3)   Bluejacket 

Hendricks,    Archie    Lee.    E    (nl)    Clinton 
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tHenricsen,   Alfred.   A   86   2-3    (1,   2,   3)    Pmy 

Henry,  Bennie.  A  84  2-3  (1,  2,  3)  ;  F  Piano  9  (1.  2,  3)   Ardmoie 

Henry,  Dwight  T.  A   (nl)    Okemah 

Henry,  Empo  Virginia.  A  115  2-3   (1,  2,  3)    Ardmore 

tHenry,  Ernest  G.  L  1   (nl)    Philips 

Henry,  Robert  W.   E  53  2-3   (2,  3)    Delaware 

Hensley,   Dorothy   E.   A   (n3)    Oklahoma  Citv 

tHenson,  Albert  N.  A  18  (nl,  2.  3);  E  8  2-3  (2)    Shawnee 

Henson,  Ollie.  A  75  (s)  ;  C  (1,  2,  3)   Woodward 

tHerber,    Walter   John.    A    (nl)    Ponca  City 

Hermanstorfer,    Goldia.    N    (s,    1,    2,    3)    Gushing 

Hermes,    Elmer    Clarence.    A    (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Heroid,  Alberta.  F  14  Voice  6  (nl,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Herrin,  Bessie.  A  69  (ns)   Edniond 

Herrin,  S.  C.  A  110  (s)  ;  C   (1,  2,  3)    Purcell 

Herrin,   Mrs.   Smiley  C.   C   (n2,   3)    Purcell 

Herrin.   Therza.   A  20   2-3    (nl,   2,   3)    Plenryetta 

Herring,  Will  C.  G  14  (s) ;  C  (1,  2,  3)    Ravia 

Herrington,   Catherine.   A   70   2  3    (s,    1,   2.    3)    Norman 

Herrington,  Dan  C  (n2,  3)    Council  Hill 

Herrington,  Mabel  (i.   F  u   (s,  2.   3)    Norman 

Herrington,  Mrs.  Mary  Palmer.   C   (n2,  3)    Council  Hill 

Herrington,  J'earl.  F  25   1-3  Voice  7   (s,  1.  2,  3)    Norman 

Harriott,   Mrs.    Lida.   C    (s.   1,   2)    Oklahoma  City 

Herrcn    Alice.   A   55    1-3    (2)    Vinita 

tPIervey,  John  G.  A  20  2-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Marlow 

Hettel   Perry  B.  P  2  yr.  (n3)   Coring,  Arkansas 

Hiatt,  Ruby   Belle.   A  9    (ns)    Hammon 

■  llibbard,   Edward   L.   A   8    (nl)    Snyder 

libbert,  William  W.  A  (nl)    Wynnewood 

iiickman,  Cecil  R.  L  40  (3)    Altus 

Hicks.Hicks,  Cleveland  P.  G  22   Cs)    Wetumka 

Hisks,  Minnie  Gertrude.  P  3  yr.  20  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)  ;  F  Voice  (nl)  Avant 

Hicks.   R.   Lee.   A   101    (s)   ^  Comanche 

tHiggins,  Raymond.  E  3  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)    El  Reno 

tHiggins,  Robert  N.   A  4   1-3   (nl)    Cheyenne 

Hildrelh,   Ruth.   F    17    1-3   Voice   5    (nl.   2,   3)    Guthrie 

Hill,    Earl    H.    C    (n3)    Broken  Arrow 

Hill,   Florence   Baker.   A    120    (s)    Shawnee 

tHill,  Harry  F.  A  13   Cnl,  2,  3)    Chickasha 

Hill.    Ina    May.    A    121    (s)    Pryor 

Hill,   Lawrence   Reed.   A    (nl)    Sapulpa 

Hill,  Rachel  Barbara.  A  113  (1.  2,  3);  C  (s)    Claremore 

Hill    William  Hom.er.  A  124  1-3  (s)    Waynoka 

*HiHes,  David  E.  A  34  2-3  (s,  2,  3)  ;  F  Voice  3  (s)    Sapulpa 

Hilsmeyer,  Kathryn.  A  111   1-3  (1,  2,  3)    Weleetka 

tHilsmeyer,   Noble    F.    E   54    (1)    Weleetka 

tHilton,    Guy   B.    E    10    (nl)    Asher 

Hillycr,  Paul  B.  L  4  (nl,  2)   Lindsay 

SHines.  Aimer  R.  L   (nl)    Knov.des 

Hinshaw,  Mrs.  Lucille  W.  A  75  1-3  (s,  1,  2,  3)   Bristow 

tHinshaw,  J.  Raymond.  A  81  (s,  1,  2.  3);  M  2nd  (1.  2,  3)  Bristow 

tHinshaw,   William   J.   A    (nl);   P    (2)    Bristow 

Hitchcock,  Ethel.  A  u   (s)    Norman 

tHitchcock,   Herman   H.   A   8    (nl)    Marlow 

Hite,  Tennie  Lou.  N  (s,  1,'2,  3)    Gotebo 

Hite,  Mable  E.  A  13  (nl,  2,  3)  Pond  Creek 

Hitt,    R.    E.    Lee.    A    (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Hoar,  Benjamin  J.  A  122  (s)    Drummond 

Hoar,  Mrs.   Ida  Mary.  A  u   (s)    Drummond 

tHobaugh,  M.  Edward.  A  2   (nl)    Bristow 

Hobbs,  Earl   L   E  19   (nl,  2,   3)    Marlow 

tHobbs,  Mullican  N.  P  2  yr.  20  2-3   (nl,  2,   3)    Marlow 

Hobbs,  Nona.  C  (s)    Doyle 

Hockaday,  Sallie  Ellis.  A  108  (nl,  2,  3)    Granite 

tHockman,  James  Noah.  E  10  (nl)    Cherokee 

Hodges,  Joseph  D.   C   (s,   1,  2,   3)    Oklahoma  City 

Hodges,   Larisse  E.  A   (nl)    Madill 

Hoffman,   Christopher  Carl.  A  u   (ns)    Noble 
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Hogan,  Edwin  L.  A  22  (1);  E  16  (1)    Norman 

Hogan,  Helen.  F  u  (s,  1,  2,  3)    Norman 

Hogan,  John  C.  Jr.  E  11   (n3)    Pryor 

Hogan,  Ruth  M.  A  78  2-3   (1.  2,  3)    Pryor 

Hogue,   Joseph  Clarke.  A   (nl)    Chelsea 

§Hogsett,   Frank   L.    P   3   yr.    (nl)    Beaver 

Holcomb,   Thomas   Benjamin.    C    (n3)    Shawnee 

tHolder,  Dewey.  P  2  yr.  54  (1,  2,  3)   Kellyville 

Holland,   Annie   Blanche.   A   64   2-3    (2)    Norman 

Holland,  Clara  Barton.  A  95    (s,   1,  2,  3)    Chandler 

Holland,   Eunice.    A   24    (s)    Norman 

Holland,  Mary  Louise.  A  47  2-3  (1,  2,  3)  ;  F  Expression  4  (2,  3)  —  Stilwell 

Holland,  Mildrel.  F  u  (s,  1,  2)   Norman 

Holland,   Wiln.   A   15    1-3    (nl,   2,   3)    Madill 

tlHolIeman,  Wilbur  J.  L  36  (2,  3);  C  (s,  1)    Stigler 

Hollen,    Veronica.    C    (n2.    3)    Marshall 

Hollenbeck,  Dorys.  A  124  (1,  2);  C  (s,  3)   West  Plains,  Missouri 

Holley,   Corinne   B.    A   59    (ns)    Stigler 

tHoUey,    James    A.    A    10    (nl)    Stigler 

Hollingsworth,    Dewey.    E    (nl)   .'   Bartlesville 

Hollingsworth,    Faye.    A    121    (1,    2);    C    (3)    Chickasha 

tHollingsworth,  George  W.  A  16  2-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Chickasha 

Hollingsworth,   Inez   L.   A   52   2-3    (1,   2,    3)    Woodward 

Hollingsworth,    Pansey.    A    33    (s)    Norman 

Hollingsworth,    Vivian    H.    A    u    (ns)    Norman 

Holloway,  Jessie.  A  107   1-3   (2,  3)    Marlow 

Holman,  Oscar  H.   E  5   (1)    Minco 

Holman.  Robert  E.  A  9   (ns)    Foyil 

Holman,   Mrs.   Vinnie   C.   A   37    (ns)    Foyil 

tHolmes,   Darrell.  A  26   (1);   L  8   (2,   3)    Washington 

t Holmes,  Dewey.  E  1   (nl)    Wapanucka 

Holmes,  Mary  M.  A  18  (s) ;  F  16  (s)    Billings 

Holmes,  Mary  M.  A   18   (s) ;  F  16   (s)    Billings 

Holt,  Clarence  E.   C   (s,   1,  2)    Maxwell 

Holt,  Eurith.  A' 115  (s,  1,  2,  3);  F  Voice  4  (1)    Olustee 

Holt,  Robert  A.  E  u  (n2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Hommel,    Martha   T.    C    (s,    1,   2)    Oklahoma  City 

Honnold,  Claude  L.  G  16  (s) ;  C  (1,  2,  3)    Chickasha 

tHood,   Fay   W.   A    (nl)    Shawnee 

tHood,    Forrest   W.    A    (nl)    Stroud 

tHood,  Frederick  R.  P  3  yr.  18   (nl,  2,  3)    Erick 

Hood,   Mary   A.   A    11    1-3    (nl.   2,   3)    Shawnee 

Hood,   Nina   Frances.   C    (s,   1,   2)    Indiahoma 

Hooker,  Clara  May.  A  86  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)   Oklahoma  City 

tHoover,  David  R.  L  17  1-3   (nl,  2,  3)    New  Wilson 

Hoover,   Emily  Elizabeth.   A   52   2-3    (1,  2,   3)    Mangum 

IIHoover,  Herbert  C.  A  10  2-3  (1,  2,  3);  F  Violin  (2,  3)  Hobart 

Hoover,   Ida   L.    F   93    (s,    1,   2,    3)    Hobart 

Hopkins,   Mrs.   Ola   C.   C    (s,   1,  2)    Hollis 

tHoppcr,  James  Franklin.  E  1  (nl)   Gans 

Hopper,  Mamie  Elizabeth.  A  u   (ns)   Noble 

Hopping.   Norris  J.   A   8    (nl.   2,  3)    Tulsa 

Hopwood,  Mrs.  Audentia  H.  A  u   (s)    Norman 

Horn,    Abbie    N.    A    85    (s)    Erick 

tHorn,  Carl  G.  E  74   (1);  A  73   (1)    Oklahoma  City 

tHorn,  Loy  G.   E  55  2-3   (1,  2,  3)    Asher 

Home,   Frank   S.    E   57    1-3    (s,    1,   2,   3)    Atoka 

Horne,  Sadie  Lois.  A  76  (nl,  2,  3);  F  Piano  (1)    Chickasha 

tHorne,  William  Ellis.  A  11   (nl,  2)    Chickasha 

IIHorton,  Roland.  E  47  1-3  (1,  2,  3);  C  (s)  Oklahoma  City 

tHostick,  Albert  B.  A  1-2   (1,  3)    Verden 

Hotopp,  Walter  J.  A   (nl)    Baldknob.  Arkansas 

tHoughton,    Frank    Ernest.    A    31    (1)    Guthrie 

'Houghton,   Harry  W.  A  86  2-3   (2.  3)    Norman 

Houghton,   Leonard   H.   A  u    (n2,   3)    Oklahoma  City 

Houston,    Fern.    A    54    (1.    2,    3)    Newkirk 

tHouston,  Lucien  A.  A  38  (1,  2,  3)    Eufaula 

"ii.ovvard,    (Charles   W.    E   6    (nl)    Frederick 

Howard,   May   Belle.   G   10  2-3    (n2,   3)    Edmond 
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Howard.   Paxton.   A    (nl)    Tulsa 

Howard.  Russell.   P  3  yr.   (nl)    Hunter 

Howard.  William  B.  A   (n3)    Norman 

Howe,  Gertrude  E.  A  112   (s,  1);  F  Voice  3   (s)    Norman 

*Howell,    Charles   P.   A   98    (2)    Edmond 

Howell,  Jesse  O.  E  16  2-3   (nl,  2.  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Howland,  Alma  Lois.  A  43  2-3  (1,  2,  3)  ;  F  12  2-3  Piano  (1,  2,  3)  __Pond  Creek 

tHowser,  Louie   F.   A  28    (1,  2,   3)    Broken  Arrow 

Hoxel,   Katie   L.   A   u    (ns)    Noble 

tHrabe,  Otto  Oscar.  P  2  yr.  65   (1);  A  22   (1)    Apache 

tHron,   Fred   F.   E  28    (nl)  ;   C   (2,  3)    Guthrie 

§Hubatka,   Edward.   E  6   1-3    (nl,   2,   3)    Oklahoma  City 

Huber,   Walter  A.   M   4th   (1,   2,   3)    Oklahoma  City 

Huber,    Walter   John.    A    (nl)    Ponca  City 

tHuckaby,   Fred   F.   E  21    1-3    (nl,   2,   3)    Hobart 

Huckins,  Joseph  3rd.  A  u  (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

Huddleston,    Fithugh   Lee.    P   u    (ns)    Konawa 

Hudgens,  Warren  M.  E  14  2-3  (s,  1,  2,  3);  P  (3)   Norman 

Hudson,  Mabel  Ray.  C  (s,  1,  2)    Tahlequah 

tHudson,  Willie  H.  L  7  1-3   (nl);  A  5  1-3  (3)    Coalgate 

Hufhauer.   Harold   C.  A  98   2-3    (1,   2,   3)    Newkirk 

Hufif.  J.  N.  A  u   (ns)    Devol 

tHufif,  William  Tipton.  A  75  2-3   (1,  2,  3)   Devol 

^Huffman,  J.  C.  A  20  2-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Hunter 

Huggins,   Ather   H.   A    18    (nl)    Norman 

Huggins,  John  R.  G  14  (s)    Norman 

Hughes,   Dorothy  Vera.  A  u   (ns)    Norman 

Hughes,  Flossie.  F  12   1-3  Expression  6  (nl,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Hughes,    Frank.    E    (nl)    Kingfisher 

Hughes,  Maysie.  F  12  1-3  Piano  12  (nl,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

tHughes,  Paul  J.  E  7  1-3  (nl)    Mangum 

t Hughes,   Ralph   Wesley.   A   4    (nl)    Arapaho 

tHughes,   Richard   Chester.   A   21    1-3    (nl,   2,   3)    Tecumseh 

tHughes,  Rodney.  E  22   (nl)    Hugo 

Hughes,  Roxey.  C   (s,  1,  2,  3)    Pauls  Valley 

Hughey,  Melvin.   P  3  yr.   18  2-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Weleetka 

tHuling.  John  Marshall.  E  13  (nl,  2,  3)   Blair 

tHull,  James  Dean.  A  6   (nl)    Bartlesville 

Hulme,  James  S.  F  u  (ns)    Elk  City 

Hume.  Benjamin  G.  E  41  (1,  2,  3)    Moore 

Hummel,   John   Henry.    A   u    (nl)    Dewey 

tHumphrey,  James  E.  E  19  (nl,  2,  3)    Claremore 

tHumphreys,  Paul  Donald.  A  14  (nl,  2,  3)    Lawton 

tHunt,    Dewey   A.    E    32    (nl)    Edmond 

Hunt,    John    Wesley.    A    60    (n3)   Alva 

Hunt,  Lorene  T.  A  u  (ns)    Lexington 

Hunt,  Nannie  Belle.  A  52  (n3)    Harper 

Hunt,  Robert  D.  C  (n2,  3)   Roland 

IIHunter,  Buel  R.  M  2nd  (1,  2,  3);  A  82  2-3  (1,  2,  3)   Claremore 

Hunter,  Pauline.  A  u  (ns)   Pawhuska 

tHurt,  Homer  L.  L  12  1-3  (nl,  2,  3)  ;  F  Voice  4  (nl,  2,  3)  Okeene 

Hurt,   Blanche.   F   50   2-.S    (s,   1,   2,   3)    Frederick 

HurtuLise,  Alida.  A  59  (s) ;  C  (1,  2,  3)    Ingersoll 

tHuser,  Jennings  Samuel.  P  2  yr.  52  2-3  (1,  2,  3)   Okemah 

Hutson,   Charlie   T.   L   33    (1,   2,   3)    Norman 

Hutson,  Florence  Roberta.  A  41    (s,   1,  2,  3)    Norman 

SHutchins,    Gilbert    B.    A    (nl)    Hobart 

Hutchins,  Thamazin  M.  F  73  Voice  16  Piano  64  (s) ;  C  (1,  2,  3)  Davis 

tHutchinson.  Clyde.  A  5  (nl)    Eldorado 

tHybarger,  John  William.  F  36  Expression  20  (1,  2,  3)    Lindsay 

Hyde,   Alice   J.   A    108    (s,    1,   2,   3)    Oklahoma  City 

Hyde,  Sadie  M.  A  u  (s,  2)   Norman 

Hyden.  Apalahoma.  A  50   (1,  2,  3)    Ardmore 

Hyer,  Herbert  C.  P  u  (ns)  Strong  City 

I 

Ince,  Ruby  R.  F  u  (nl,  2,  3)    Norman 

Ince,  Ruth  M.  F  u  (2,  3)   Norman 

Ingham,   Harriet.    F   u    (nl,   2,   3)    Oklahoma  City 
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Ingram,  Fred  B.  C  (s,  1,  2)    Sallisaw 

Ingram,   William   Hobart.   A   u    (n2,    3)    Oklahoma  City 

Inlow,  Willa  Maude.  F  12  1-3  Voice  12  (nl,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

tirby,   William   Bayless.    E    (nl)    Boswell 

tirish,   G.    Nathaniel.    E    7    1-3    (nl)    Muskogee 

Ulrwin,  Douglas  H.  A  30  2-3  (2)    Pauls  Valley 

Irwin.   Ruth.    N    (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

Irwin,  Susan.  r\  93  (s,  1,  2,  3)  ;  F  23  2-3  (s,  1)  De  Queen,  Arkansas 

tisom,  Ray  William.  A  8  (1)    Lexington 


Jackson,  Carl  C.  A  20  (1,  2,  3)    Norman 

Jackson,  Edna.  A  u  (s)    Lexington 

Jackson,  Jane  Marie.  F  25  2-3  Voice  26  (1,  2,  3)   Moorehead,  Kansas 

Tjackson,  Lee  Albert.  E  12  2-3   (nl,  2.  3);  A  26  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)  __  El  Reno 

Jackson,  Lillian  lone.  A  37   (nl,  2,   3)    Enid 

Tackson.  Maude  E.  F  49  Voice  44  (1,  2,  3)    Henryetta 

James,  Mrs.  Gladys  McBee.  A  107   (s)    Oklahoma  City 

Jameson,   John.    A   60    (1);    E   28    (1)    Lexington 

Jamieson,    Edith.    C    (s,    1.    2,    3)    Edmond 

Jamison,   Barton  B.  A   (n3)    Shawnee 

tjanes,   Gale   M.    E  4   1-3    (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Jarbeau,  Alva  V.   A   120  2-3    (1,   2)    Altus 

*Jastrow,    Arthur   W.    E   93    1-3    (1,    2,    3)    Bartlesville 

tjeffers,  John  D.   E  8  1-3    (nl,   2,   3)    Oklahoma  City 

Jenkins.   Mamie  Kathryti.   A   49   1-3    (nl,   2,   3)    Tulsa 

Jerkins.    Mrs.    W.    Pearle.    A   69    (ns)    Konawa 

Jennings,  A:,na  Pearl.  A       (s)    Norman 

Te:  nir,.-s,  Mrs.  Bess  Cudd.  A  111  2-3   (s,   1,  2,   .3)    Durant 

K    ira,!};s,  Grace  Gertrude.  G  4  (s,  1,  2,  3)    Norman 

'i  ll  :  :gs,    Reedy    Vance.    A    112    (s,    1,    2,    3)    Durant 

ksse.   niadys  Jay.   A  90    (1,   2,   3)    Lawton 

Tcter,  Iv.rs.  Perry  R.  A  84  (s) ;  C  (1,  2,  3)    Jet 

Teter,  Pe..  v  li.  A  115  (s)  ;  C  (1,  2,  3)    Jet 

Toffee,  JosepI;  A.  C  (s,  1,  2(  3)    New  York,  New  York 

John,  Lucy  Beverly.  A  15  1-3  (nl,  2,  3)    Hugo 

To]ii;-,         ,1,  s   Hill.  A  23   (s,   1)    Chickasha 

T-:'  .nc.   F  33   1-3   (n2,  3)    Enid 

I..;  A  20  2-3  (1,  2,  3)    Norman 

V)  nl-    E.    A    10    (nl)    Okemah 

'  i  :  !  G         (1.  2,  3)    Tonkawa 

i  ll  ,1    i.  A   2  2-3   (1,  2,  3);  C   (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

h-lin-.  .1.    i:,!,  '  :       A   55    (s)    Wellington,  Kansas 

!'r(ima  .\.  i<  48  2-3  (1,  2,  3)   Norman 

:;,(,, h:i>-,  =  n    Crah;;ni  B.  A  96  1-3   (2,  3)    Norman 

t Joh.i  ■■■  n,   JanKs  1'.   .\  9   1-3   (nl)    Manguni 

John.--:;,    Iriv    !.    K    (.;1)    Loco 

Jobnso^i.    i.uki.    A   i;    (s)    Atoka 

Jolms,  n,    Mrs.    I'earl    \V.    G    34    (s,    3)    Alva 

Jolinson,   Si<lrr\-    N.   A    u    (ns)    Altus 

Johnson,   William   Monlford.   A   39   1-3    (1,   2,   3)    Minco 

tjohn.son,  Willi,  riast^.n.  A  71   1-3   (1,  2,  3);  E  72   (1,  2,  3)  Hastings 

Johnston,   Bess   S^lll  .   A    10/   J-3    (s,   1,  2,   3)    Wy'nnewood 

J')hnston,   Gi(m;;(.    L.    K    15    1-3    (nl,   2,    3)    Lexington 

Johnston,  Laura  Mildred.  A  23  (ns,  1,  2,  3)    Lexington 

tjohnston,  Paul  X.  A  48   (1,  2,   3)    Shawnee 

t  Johnston.    Ralph    A.    A    1     (nl)    Bearden 

Johnston,  William  C.  E  57  2-3  (1,  2,  3)   Muskogee 

t Jolly,   Charles  W.   A   27    (1,   2)    Oklahoma  City 

Jolly,  I.  V.  Jr.  E  1  (nl);  C  (s)  Carnegie 

t Jones,  A.  Thurman.   E   (nl)    Stigler 

(Jones,  Clifford  E.  E  118  1-3  (1,  2,  3)    Hugo 

tjones,  Cov  B.  A  68  (1,  2,  3);  E  35  1-3  (1,  2,  3) ;  M  1st  (1)  Kingston 

Tones,  Dixie.   A   48  2-3   (n2.   3)    Holdenviile 

tjones,  Frank  Owen.  E  5   1-2   (nl);  A  6  1-2   (nl)    Muskogee 

tjoncs,  Herman.  A  25   (nl)    Durant 

Jones,    Hugh   C.    M    1st    (1,   2,    3)    Shawnee 

tjoncs,  John.  P  3  yr.  6   (nl)    Coalgate 

Jones,   John   Henry.   A  22    (s)    Reed 
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Jones.  John  Paul.   E  25   (2,  3)    Norman 

tjones,   L.   Lawrence.   E   4   (nl);   L   12    (2,   3)    Lawton 

Jones,  Margerite.  A  30  2-3   (s,  1,  2,  3)    Norman 

Jones,    Mrs.    Marj-   Margaret.    C    (s   ,1,   2,   3)    Cheyenne 

Jones.    Pauline.    A    29    (s)    Watonga 

Jones.  Roy  D.  A  43  2-3  (nl,  2,  3);  E  32  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)   Coleman 

Jones,  Roy  Lee.  A  (nl)    Oklahoma  City- 
Jones,   Ruby  Mae.  A   (nl);   F  Expression   (nl)   :   Tulsa 

Jones.    Ruth    M.    A    38    (s)    Duncan 

Jones,    S.    R.    A    u    (s)    Oklahoma  City 

Jor.es.  Vera  Nell.  A  u   (ns)    Duncan 

tjores   Will  A.  A  15   (nl,  2,  3);  E  13  1-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Hobart 

Jcn-s     William    Earl.    A    (nl)    Cordell 

tjordan,  Ahner.  A  50  (1,  2,  3)   Hugo 

Jordan,  Maurice  Eugene.  L  16   (nl.  2,  3)    Hugo 

lijoseph.  L.  Cliff.  A  66  (s) ;  E  16  (s);  C  (1,  2,  3)  Waukomis 

Julian.  Gladys  L.  A  69   (ns)    Alva 

K 

Kahn.   Julietta.   A    82    (1,    2,    3)    Oklahoma  City 

Karn,  Reuel  U.  A  15  2-3  (n2,  3)    Chaney 

■    Kaufman.  Eugenia  K.  C  (s,  1,  2,  3)    Weatherford 

Kaufold.    Herbert    Leroy.    E    (nl)    Blackwell 

Kaufman,  Kenneth.  C   (s,  1,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Kaufold,    Herbert    LeRoy.    E    (1)    Blackwell 

Keathly,  Beulah.  F  u  (ns)    Ponca  City 

tKeegan,  Homer  L.  E  9  (nl,  2,  3)    Shawnee 

tKeeler,   Edgar  A.   E  19    (nl,  2,  3)    Tulsa 

vKeely,  John   Robert.   A   20    1-6    (nl,   2,   3)    Lawton 

Keenan.   Claude   O.   P    (nl)    Tahlequah 

Keenan.  J.   Kenneth.   A   17  2-3    (nl,   2,   3)    Tahlequah 

Keese,   Irene.    C    (s.    1,   2.    3)    Keota 

JKeller,  Edgar  T.  A   102   1-3    (s,   1,  2.   3)    Norman 

Keller,  Elizabeth  A.  A  62  2-3  (s,  1,  2,  3)    Lexington 

Keller,  Florence  N.  G  20  (s)  ;  C  (1.  2,  3)    Thomas 

Keller,  Herbert  G.  A  u  (n2,  3)    Calumet 

Keller,   Veva   V.    F   u    (ns)    Oilton 

tKelley,  Donald.   P  2  yr.   19   1-3   (nl,   2,   3)    Marshall 

Kelley.    Pearl    Irene.    A    u    (ns)    Watonga 

Kelly,  Mrs.  Anna  K.inatzar.  A  u  (s)    Oklahoma  City 

Kelley,   Ted.   E    (nl)    Watonga 

Kelly,   Hazel.   A  22    (s)    Pawhuska 

Kelsey,  Jessie.  A  120   (s) ;  E  50   (s)    Chickasha 

Keltner,   Jim   Taylor.   A   u    (n2,    3)    Ada 

Kendall,  Cherry.  A  49  (s)    Ft.  Smith,  Arkansas 

SKendall,  Lisle  G.  E  52  2-3   (1,  2,   3)    Vian 

Kennedy,  Eugene.   P  2  yr.    (n3)    Purcell 

tKennedy,  Willard  C.  E  22   (nl.  2,  3)    Gushing 

Kent.   Hazel   Fay.   A  9    (s) ;   F   Piano   (s)   J   Oklahoma  City 

Keri)ow,  Alva  ]>ee.   A  u   (s)   .   Okmulgee 

tKerndole,    Stratton   E.    M   4th    (1,   2,   3)    Oklahoma  City 

Kerr,    Julian    Wendell.    A    (nl);    E    (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Kerr,  Marguerite  E.  F  20  Piano  (nl,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Kerr,  Ruth  Frances.  A  8  (ns)    Asher 

§Kershner,   Stuart    Vasca.   A    (nl)    Claremore 

tKey,   King   B.    E    36    1-3    (nl)    Duncan 

Kidd,   Christopher  C.   C   (s,   1,  2,   3)    Cleveland 

Killian,   Henry   P.   C   (s,   1,  2)    Cement 

Killion,  Martha  Maye.  C  (nl,  2,  3)    Broken  Arrow 

Kimbell,  Otey  Crisman.  A  8  (ns) ;  L  (1)    Altus 

Kimbeli,  Robert.  A  (n3)   Altus 

Kimberlin,   Mrs.    Ezelle.   A   u    (s)   Xorm.-i'i 

Kinchen,  Oscar  A.  C  (s,  1,  2)   Areata,  California 

King,  Clarence  L.  E  22  (1)    Oklahoma  City 

tKing,    Elwood    W.    E    (nl)    Tiawah 

King,  Jeanne  Myram.  A  u  (ns)   Maysville 

King,  Leona.  F  67  Piano  4  Voice  3   (ns) ;  C  (1,  2)    Maysville 

King.  Lydra  May.  A  82   (nl,  2,  3)    Seward 

King,  Rebecca.  N   (ns,  1,  2,  3)    Wynnewood 
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tKing,  Rollin  Durwood.  A  2  (nl)   Hobart 

Kingsbury,  Mrs.  Fay  P'raser.  F  u   (ns)    Henrvetta 

§Kinkade,  George  D.  A  2  1-3  (nl,  2,);  E  19  1-3  (nl,  2);  F  Violin  (2) 

 Bethany,  Missouri 

Kinkade,  Leila.  A  20  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)   Pattonsburg,  Missouri 

Kinkade,  Lucille.  F  40  1-3  Piano  43  Voice  2   (1,  2,  3)    Norman 

Kinkead,  Frances  Willard.  A  8   (ns,  1);  F  Voice  3   (ns)   Nowata 

Kinnaird,    Donald.    L    8     (2,    3)    Bristow 

Kins,  Celia  Jean.  A  15  2-3  (ns,  2,  3);  P  2  yr.  4  (ns)  ;  F  Piano  (2)  __  Dewar 

§Kirchner,  W.  J.  Bryan.  A  8  (nl,  2,  3);  L  10  (2,  3)    Eldorado 

IKirkland,  Norman   Cecil.  A   10   (nl)    Roosevelt 

Kirtley,    Lucy   Moore.    A   41    (1,   2,    3)    Bartlesville 

§Kirven,   Will   A.    E    (nl)    Wynnewood 

Kitchen,  Charlotte  Young.  A  u   (ns)    Moore 

*Kitchen,  William  A.  E  122  1-3   (1,  2,  3)    Moore 

Kitchens,  Luther  Wesley.   C   (s,   1,   2,   3)    Foss 

tKlapp,  John   Dale.  A  3    (1)    Tecumseh 

Klapp,  Roy  R.  P  u  (ns)   Tecumseh 

Klepper,  Herman  Bee.  E  17  1-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Shawnee 

tKlewer,  Roy  Henry.  A  (nl)   Dewey 

*Kneeland,  Louie  G.  L  83  1-3   (2,  3)    Ft.  Gibson 

Knight,   Anna   R.   A   47   2-3    (1,   2,   3)    Oklahoma  City 

Knight,  Claude  Carl.  A  u   (n2)    Coyle 

tKnight,   Loy   Conda.    E   9    1-3    (nl)    Frederick 

Knighten,  Minnie.  A  u  (ns)   Norman 

Knighten,    Tennie    May.    A    u    (ns)    Norman 

Knisell.  George  C.   E   (nl);  A   (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Knox.   Mrs.    Dora   Lane.   A   12    (ns)    Norman 

Kr.ox,  James  G.  A  8  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)    Pond  Creek 

i:  -dson,  Aliece.  A  36  (ns,  1,  2,  3)  ;  F  Violin  2  (1,  2,  3)  Pryor 

*Koc'v  Joseph  N.  A  112  (2,  3)  Oklahoma  City 

IKoepke,  Frederick  B.   E  49   (1,  2,  3)    Tulsa 

^Koestei-    Paul  O.  E  121  1-3  (2,  3)   Bartlesville 

IIKohm,   lobert   M.   A   61    (1)    Stillwater 

Kramer,    Gladys.    A    38    (ns)    Yale 

Kramer,  Philip  J.  A  102  (2,  3);  L  10  (2,  3)    Tulsa 

tKruger,    Chester    William.    A    6    (nl)    Snyder 

tKrueger,   Clarence  O.  A  8    (nl)    Snyder 

tKruger,    Everest    T.    A    (nl)    Ardmore 

Kull,  Kathrvn  Alice.  A  20  2-3  (1,  2,  3) ;  F  Piano  6  (1)  Oklahoma  City 

L 

tLaBoon,   Bruce.   A    (nl.  2) ;   P  2   yr.   9   1-3    (2)    Chickasha 

Lackey,    Guy    A.    A    121    (s)    Norman 

Lackey,    Josephine.    A    u     (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

Lacy,   Bowden   D.   A   u    (nl)    Ardmore 

LaForce,  Flossie.  A  74  2-3  (ns,  1,  2,  3);  F  Piano  16  (ns,  1,  2)  Expres- 
sion  (ns)    Vinita 

Laing,  Christine.  A  50   (s)  ;  F  8   (s)    Kingfisher 

Lamar,  Wilma.  A  20  2-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Enid 

Lambert,  Dee.  A  u  (ns,  1,  2,  3)   Norm.aii 

tLambert,   Emil   L.    E    (nl);   A    (nl)    Cherokee 

lILambert,  James  H.  M  2nd  (1,  2,  3);  A  40  1-3  (s,  1,  2,  3)   Norman 

Lambert,   Nadine.   F   15   Piano  2   (nl,  2,   3)    Oklahoma  City 

tLampkin,    Emory    B.    A    52    2-3    (1,    2,    3)    Hobart 

tLance,   Herald   Leslye.   L  9    1-3    (nl)    Blan- 

Landon,  Helen.  A  72   (s)    Oklahoma  Ciry 

Lane.  Elizabeth  Esta.  P  2  yr.  u   (ns)  ;  F  u  (ns)    Prague 

*Lane,  William  E.  G  6  (s)    Alva 

IILaNeve,  Robert  O.  E  67   (s,   1)    Hooker 

Langford,  Janet  Allan.  A  120  (s)  ;  F  Piano  3   (s)    Norman 

*Langford.   Cecil  T.   G  4   (s)    Norman 

Langford,  Dorothea.  A  32  2-3  (s,  1,  2,  3);  F  Piano  4  (2)  Voice  1  Norman 

tLangford,    James    I'ffer.    A    (nl)    Mangum 

Langlcy,  Mozt  llc  A        1-3  (1,  2,  3);  F  Expression  (1)   Pryor 

tLarkey.    Rov   Allen.    A    (nl)    Catesby 

Larkin,   Mrs.    Elna  B.   G  6  2-3   (2,  3)  ;  .  A   124   (s,  2,   3)    Norman 

Larkin,    Henry  W.    M   3rd    (1,   2,   3)    Norman 

Larrick,    Lyle   R()l)crt.   A   u    (n2,   3)    Cushing 

Larry,    John    B.    A    u    (ns)    Pryor 
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Larsh,  Harold  D.  L  18  (2,  3)   Artesia,  New  Mexico 

Lary,  Helen  Josephine.  A  u  (ns)   Watonga 

tLash,  Floyd  David.  A  9   1-3   (nl)    Waukomis 

*Lasley,  Leonard  Z.  L  35   (1,  2,  3)    Alva 

Latimer,   Joseph   6.    A   9    (ns)    Kiowa 

tLattimore,    Bryan    D.    E   2    (nl)    Sulphur 

Lauer,  Mrs.   Bertha.  A  u   (ns)    Tulsa 

tLaune,  Paul   S.   A   (nl) ;  F   (nl)    Woodward 

ILaurence,  William  Martin.   E  7    (nl)   Oklahoma  City 

Lawrence,  Joseph   Adair  Jr.  A   5   2-3    (nl,  2,   3)    Tahlequah 

tLawrence,  Richard  Holt.  E  6  2-3  (nl.  2)   Oklahoma  City 

Lawscn,    Lillie    E.    A    61    (s,    1)    Checotah 

tLawton,  Jesse  Joe.  A  16  2-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Arapaho 

Lay,    Lawrence.    A    115    (s.    1,    2,    3)   Norman 

Leach,  Naomi  Nina.  A  95  2-3  (s,  1,  2.  3)  1  Norman 

Leahy,  Cora.  A  18  2-3  (1,  2,  3)    Pawhuska 

Leahy,    Smith.    A    (nl)    Pawhuska 

tLeahy,  Thomas  B.  A  20   (1,  2)    Pawhuska 

Leahy.  Thomas  Rogers.  L  25   (1,  2,  3)    Pawhuska 

Leatherbury,  Orahood  Delia.  A  59   (s)  ;  C  (1,  2,  3)    Mangum 

Lee,   Elizabeth.   F  6   1-3    (n2,   3)    Norman 

Lee,    Elsie    May.    A    14    (s)    Hobart 

Lee,  Elza  Mae.  A  u   (ns)    Konawa 

tLee,   Judah.   A   35    (1,   2,   3)    Oklahoma  City 

Lee,    Virginia.    G   20    (s)    Norman 

tLee,  Robert  E.  A  7  2-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Hollis 

Lee,    Ruby    Velora.    A    u    (ns)    Hobart 

Lee,  Thomas  J.  E  26  1-3   (s,  1.  2,  3);  A  62   (s,  1,  2)    Norman 

tLeFlore,  Leroy   C.   E  52  2-3    (1,  2,  3)    Stigler 

LeForce,   Sarah.   A   106   (2,   3);   F   15  2-3   (2.   3)    Pond  Creek 

Leftwich,  James  Brooks.  E  18  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)  ;  A  23  1-3  (nl,  2,  3)  __  Duncan 

Lehmer,  Elizabeth  E.  M  3rd  (1,  2,  3) ;  A  74  (s,  1,  2,  3)   Choctaw 

Lehrer,  Charles  Ivan.  A  u   (ns)  Norman 

Leiderman,    Sarah.    A   20   2-3    (nl,    2,    3)    Oklahoma  City 

Lemmons.    Anna    Mariah.    A    u    (ns)    Norman 

Lenox,    Eugene   H.    G   4    (s)    Depew 

Lenox   Eugene  Houston.  A  129  2-3  (s)  ;  G  4  (s)   Depew 

Leonarx,    Henry   Wilkerson.   C    (s,    1,   2,   3)    Roff 

LeRoux,  Harold  T.  A  9  2-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Muskogee 

Leske,   Laura.   A  20  2-3    (nl,  2,   3)    El  Reno 

Leske,    Lola.   A   20   2-3    (nl,   2,   3)   El  Reno 

Lessenger,  Jennie.  A  87  2-3  (s.  1,  2.  3);  F  Expression  2  (1,  2)__  Oklahoma  Ctiy 

Lester,    Mary    Lucile.    C    (s)    Muskogee 

tLeven,    Joseph    Martin.    E    10    (nl)    Newkirk 

Levy,   Jewell   Josephine.   A   u    (ns)    Celina.  Texas 

Levy,  Lottie.  A  u   (s)    Norman 

Lewis,  Benjamin  Parker.  C  (1,  2.  3)    Amber 

Lewis,  Fitzhugh  Lee.  L  8  (2,  3)    Madill 

tLewis,   John    Hoyt.   A   9    (nl,   2,   3)    Kingston 

tLewis,  Joe   Sidney.   L   10    (nl,   2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

tLewis,   Roy   Francis.   A   60    (nl)    Canton 

Lewis,    William    Chesley.    L    (nl)    Buffalo 

♦Lewis.  William  H.  L  66  2-3   (1,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Lewis.    Winnie    Davis.    C    (s,    1,    2.    3)    Durant 

Liddell,  Martha  E.  A  112  (s)  ;  F  Violin  (s)   Gainesville,  Texas 

*Lieber,    Hugh   Gray.   A    122   2-3    (2,    3)    Oklahoma  City 

Light,  Lela  Mae.  A  59  (ns) ;  F  Voice  3  (ns)    Pond  Creek 

tLightfoot,    William   Blair.    A    (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Ligon,   Emma  Alice.   A  65    (ns)    Ada 

Lillard,  Alice  Love.  A   u   (ns)    Pawhuska 

Lillibridge,   Harry   E.   A   10   2-3    (n2,   3)    Norman 

Limpus,   Lowell   M.   C    (n2)    McAlesrer 

tLincoln,  Donald  H.  A   26   (1)    Henrvelta 

Lingenfelter,  Forest.  M  1st  (1,  2,  3);  A  58  (s.  1,  2)  Oklahoma  City 

tLinthicum,  Edward  W.   E  2   (nl);  F  4  (nl)    Hugo 

Linville,  Guy  E.  C  (1,  2,  3)    Elk  City 

Lipe,   Lola   Ann.   A   u    (ns)  ;   F   u    (ns)    Salina 

tLippert,   Ernest   L.   A   80   (1);   C   (s.   2)    Stroud 

Lippold,  Beula  S.  F  6  Voice  4  Piano   (nl,  2)    Okmulgee 
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Lisle,  Robert  L.  P  2  yr.  18  2-3   (nl,  2.  3)    Moore 

Lisle,   Ruby   Irene.   F  u   (ns,    1,   2,   3)    Norman 

Lissauer,    Ruth.    A    8    (ns)    Lexington 

Little,   Alice   L   A   u    (ns)    Norman 

tLittle,   Byron   J.   A   66   2-3    (1.   2.    3)    Purcell 

Little,   Louise   C.   F  u   (1,  2,   3)    Norman 

Little.   Merle.   A   45   2-3    (1,  2.   3)    Purcell 

tLittle,  Rosco  T.  A  (nl);  F  Violin  (nl)    Texhoma 

Littlefield,   Jesse   O.   A    (nl);   E   (nl)    Ingersoll 

Livingston,   Maud   C.   A   20    (nl,   2,   3)    Muskogee 

*Livingstone,  Robert.  C  (s,  1,  2)   Norman 

tLloyd,  Abe   Morris,   E  99   (1,  2,   3)    Tulsa 

II Logan,  Clifford  K.  M  3rd  (1,  2,  3)    Tahlequah 

tLogsdon.    John    G.    A    6    (nl)    Marietta 

Lokey,    Vena    Leonora.    C    (n2,    3)   i   Byars 

Long.    Benjamin    F.   A   u    (ns)    Russett 

Long,    Bertha.    A   u    (ns)    Ringling 

Long,  Bessie  Mabel.  A  u  (ns)    Cordell 

Long,   Mrs.   Flora   Elizabeth.    F   u    (ns)    Russett 

tLong,  Mollis  M.  A  39  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)   Cornelius,  N.  Carolina 

tLong,   Jerome   Harry.   A   3    (nl)    Madill 

Long,    Ruth    E.    A    120    (s) ;    C    (1,    2)    Hobart 

tLong,  Wendell  M.  A  20  2-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Long,    Zola.    A    2    2-3    (nl,    2,    3)    Hobart 

Lonsinger,  Martha  L.  A  97  1-3  (s,  1,  2,  3)    Ponca  City 

Loofbourrow,  Robert  B.  A  42  2-3   (2,  3)    Beaver 

Loofbourrow,  Wade  H.  L  63  2-3  (1,  2,  3)    Beaver 

Lookabaugh.  Linnie  G.  A  50  2-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Watonga 

tLoucks,    Harry   B.    E   8    (nl)    Newkirk 

Loucks,   Mrs.   Jennie   E.   G   12    (3)    Oklahoma  City 

Lounsbery,  Bliss  M.  A  19  1-3  (nl,  2,  3);  F  19  1-3  (nl,  2,  3^  McAlester 

tLove.   Vivian   W.   A  4   (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

tLovell,  John  J.  A  25    (1,  2)    Muskogee 

Low,  Frank  K.  E  5  2-3  (nl,  3)  Pauls  Valley 

Lowman,  Lonnie  A.  E  (nl)  .  Greay 

tLumelsky,  Maxwell  B.  A  56  (nl)    Muskogee 

tLunstrom,    Harold   F.   A    (nl)    Shattuck 

tLuster,  Dewey  W.  A  74  2-3  (1,  2,  3)   Chickasha 

Luttrell,  Pearl.  A  46  (s)    Norman 

Lyday,  Florice.  A  76  2-3   (1,  2,  3)    Durant 

Lydick,  John  M.  A  20  2-3  (nl,  2,  ,3)    Shawnee 

Lykins,   Geneva.    A    18    (nl,   2,    3)    Ardmore 

Lynch,   Vallie    L    F   21    (s)    Okmulgee 

Lynds,  Grace  P.  A  112  (1,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

tLyons   Omar  R.  E  93  1-3  (s,  1,  2,  3)    Goodman,  Missouri 

Lyon,  Verne  E.  A  u  (ns)    Guthrie 

M 

*Mabry,  John   N.   L   35    (2,   3)    Weatherford 

MacKay,   Mrs.    Hugh.   C    (n3)    Sapulpa 

Mackey,  Ruth  C.  F  92  2-3   (1,  2,  3)    Durant 

Macleod,   John.   A    u    (1)    Oklahoma  City 

tMadansky,   Samuel.   A    17   2-3    (nl,   2.   3)    Oklahoma  City 

Madden,  Mrs.  Katie  E.  A  104  1-3  (2,  3);  C  (1)  _i  Verden 

tMadisrn,   Frank  William.   A   1    (nl)    Britton 

tMarlole,  Bernard,  A  (nl)   TS.  Oklahoma  City 

tMahaffie,  Beatty.  E  41  1-3  (nl,  2,  3)    Komalty 

Mahoney,  Mrs.  Amanda  Bernice.  A  u  (ns)  Tecumseh 

tMain,  Clarkson  W.  A  8   1-2   (nl,  2,  3)    Lawton 

Maisch,  Marie  W.  A  S3  2-3  (s,  1,  2,  3)    Newkirk 

Maitland,    Florence.    N    (s,    1.   2,    3)    Cushmg 

Majors,  Webster  B.  A  75  (s,  1);  M  1st  (1,  2)  ;  P  2  2-3  (2)  __Burkburnett,  Tex. 

Makoske,  Edwin  R.  E  20  1-3  (nl,  2,  3)    McLoud 

Mallory,  Maysie.  C  (n2,  3)    Prague 

Maloy,  Eva.  A  53  2-3  (1,  2,  3);  F  Voice  8  (1,  2,  3)   Norman 

Maloy,    Flora.    G    (s)    Norman 

Maloy,  Hettie.  F  u  (nl,  2,  3)    Norman 

tMalson,  Hunter  G.   E  51    (s,   1,  2.   3)    Vinita 

Manigold,  Elsya  A.  A  45  (s) ;  F  23  (s)    Geary 
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Manigold,   Rosa   Ann.    A    (s,    1)    Geary 

tMann,  James  H.  A  (nl);  L   (2)    Checotah 

Mannahan,  Eunice  N.  F  u  (ns)   Arkadelphia,  Arkansas 

Mannahan,  Lacye.  G  14  (s)    Bennington 

Mansfield,  Elizabeth  Ann.  A  17  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)    Shawnee 

Mansfield,    Ella.    G    (1)    Shawnee 

Mansfield,   Ruth.   L  46   (1,   2,   3)    Shawnee 

Mapes,  Clarel  B.  E  21   1-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Norman 

tMaple.   Guy   Clififord.   E  48    (1,  2.   3)    Salt  Fork 

Maple,  Vera  W.  A  78  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)    Salt  Fork 

tMarchant,  Clyde.  A  78  2-3   (1,  2)    Wapanucka 

Marcum,  Ethelyn.  A  22  (s)  ;  F  Piano  (s)  ;  P  2  yr.  2-3  (1,  2,  3)  Lexington 

Maricle,    Sibyl    N.    F    u    (ns)    Grandfield 

Marion.  Juanita.  A  u   (ns)    Erick 

Markwell,    Kenneth    W.    E    (n3)    Oklahoma  City 

Marlatt,    Helen    V.    A    u    (s)    Oklahoma  City 

Mars,  Rosalie  Jane.  A  20  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)    Sapulpa 

tMarsh,    Harold    E.    E   9    (nl,   2,    3)    Oklahoma  City 

tMarsh,  James  Howard.  A  7  1-2  (nl)    Madill 

Marsh,  Patrika  Jean.  N  (s,  1,  2)    Long  Beach,  California 

Marshall,  John  P.  A   (nl,  3)    Sapulpa 

Marston,  Myron.  C  (ns,  1,  2,  3)   Long  Beach,  California 

Martin,  Carrie  Anne.  A  53   (1,  3)    Norman 

tMartin,  Charles  Ray.  A  7  1-3  (nl)   Artesia,  New  Mexico 

Martin,  Dena  G  C  (s)  Vinita 

Martin,  Emmett  O.  M  2nd   (1,  2,  3)    Ripley 

tMartin,  Franklin  D.  E  46  1-3   (1,  2,  3)    Porum 

tMartin,   Homer   V.   A   (nl)    Sapulpa 

tMartin,  W.  Fred.  E  4  (nl)    Wagoner 

§Marvin,  Guard  S.  A  47  (1,  2,  3);  E  44  1-3  (1,  2,  3)   Bartlesville 

Marvin,    Sallie.    A    69    (ns)    Bixby 

*Mason,    Robert    L.    C    (1,    2,    3)    Oklahoma  City 

tMason,  William  Sterling.  A  50  (sj;  M  3rd  (1,  2,  3)   Mountain  View 

Masters,   Grover   Troy.   A   u   (ns)    Haileyville 

tMathias,  Frank  D.  E  (nl);  A  (nl)   Van  Burean.  Indiana 

tMathies,  Allen  Wray.  A  10   (nl)    Kingfisher 

Matkin,  Myrtle  M.  A  40  2-3  (1,  2,  3)    Cherokee 

Mattison,   Mary.  A   51    1-3    (1,  2,   3)    Oklahoma  City 

tMaurer,  Neal  E.  L  19  1-3  (nl,  2,  3)    El  Reno 

Maxwell,  Beulah  M.  A  53  2-3  (1,  2,  3)    Sparks 

Maxwell,   Harold   K.   C    (nl,  2,  3)    El  Reno 

Maxwell,    William    Dow.    E    31    (1)    Antlers 

tMay,  Everette  J.  A  9  1-3  (s,  1);  E  8  2-3  (1,  2,  3)    Poteau 

May,  Geneva   Irene.   C   (s,   1,  2,  3)    Chickasha 

Mayberry,  Ruth  Ann.  A  9  1-3  (n2,  3);  F  Voice  1  (n2)    Enid 

Mayes,  Empo.  A  u  (s) ;  F  u  (s)  Lexington 

tMayes,  Luther  Eugene.  A  7  (nl,  2)    Stella 

Mayes,  Mayme  Lucille.  A  84  2-3  (1,  2,  3)    Pryor 

tMayes,  Sterling  Leon.  A  15   (nl,  2,  3)    Stella 

IIMayfield,  Warren.  M  3rd  (1,  2,  3)    Norman 

Mays.    Eleanor.    F   u    (3)    Norman 

McAdams,  Alma.  A  u  (ns)    Norman 

McAdams,  Alpha  May.  A  91  1-3  (s,  1,  2,  3);  M  2nd  (1,  2,  3)  Norman 

McAdams,  Mrs.  Freeman  Merle.  A  u  (1)   '.  Texhoma 

McAdams,  Winnifred.  P  2  yr.  34  (s.  1,  2,  3)    Norman 

§McAllister,  Archie  W.  A  51  1-3  (1,  2,  3)    Seiling 

McAllister,    Carl    C.    P    (n3)    Mangum 

tMcAllister,    Ray.    A    (nl)    Seiling 

McAuley,   Bernice   Lookie.   A   9    (ns)    Mangum 

McBride,  Thetis.  A  u   (ns)    Moore 

McBride.   Zela    Mae.    A   u    (s)  '   Moore 

McBroom,  Glenna  E.  A  46  2-3  (nl,  2,  3);  F  Piano  (nl)  Oklahoma  City 

McBryde,  Lillie  A.  A  70  (s)    Whitesboro,  Texas 

McCain,   Byrd.   A   92    (s)    Quinton 

McCall,  Bertha  V.  F  u  (s.  1,  2)    Norman 

McCall,  Bess  June.  A  27  2-3  (ns,  1,  2,  3)    Carnegie 

McCall,  Esta  J.  A  60   (ns)    Meeker 

McCall.  Laura.  A  108  (s,  1,  2,  3);  F  60  (2)   Norman 

^McCall,  Lewis.  A   8   (3)   Norman 
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McCall,   Pauline   Dorothy.    A   u    (ns)    Norman 

McCall,  Ruby  Nell.  A  119  2-3  (s,  1,  2);  F  Piano  3  (s) ;  C  (3)  __  Carnegie 
tMcCandless,  Robert  D.  E  16  1-3  (nl,  2,  3) ;  F  Piano  3  Voice  6  (2,  3)  _J 

 _   Perry 

McCann,  Sara  Grace.  A  69   (ns)    Bowden 

McCasland,  Naomi.  F  56  2-3  Piano  59  Voice  19  (1,  2,  3) ;    C  (s)  __  Duncan 

McClain,  Cora  Alice.  A  5   (s);  C   (1,  2,  3)    Paden 

McClellan,  Bess.   F  u   (s,  1)    Oklahoma  City 

tMcClellan,    Walter    R.    A    8    (nl)    Blackwell 

tMcClendon,   Fred   G.   A    (nl)    Canute 


IMcCloud,  Chester   V.   A   8    (nl)    Oklahoma  City' 


§McClure,    Evans    R.    E    (nl)    Anadarko 

McClure,   Joseph   D.   A    52   2-3    (1,   2,   3)    Norman 

McClure,  Margaret.  F  u  (1,  2,  3)    Norman 

McClure,   Nell.    G    (s)    Oklahoma  City 

McClure,   Nellie   C.   A   42    (n2)    Poteau 

McClurg,   Ethel   M.   A  29   1-6   (ns,   1,  2,   3)    Oklahoma  City 

tMcColgin,  Grant  W.   E  31    1-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Rankin 

Mc^omb,   Louise.   A   71    2-3   (s,   1,  2,   3)    Oklahoma  Citv 

McComb,    Thomas    Marvin.    E    (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

McComic,  Rosa.  A  68  (2);  C  (s,  1,  3)    Nowata 

IMcConnell,  James   I.   E  4   (1)    Oklahoma  Citv 

tMcCord,  Glenn  A.   A   42    (nl,  2,  3)    Cherokoe 

McCord,  Mrs.  J.  A.  A  u  (nl)    Ahus 

tMcCord,  John  A.  Jr.  A  (nl)    Altus 

McCorkle,  Wayne.  A  (n3)    Madill 

tMcCormick,  James.   E   (nl,  2)    El  Reno 

JMcCrimmon,  Herman  P.  C  (s,  1,  2,  3)    Wellston 

McCulloh,  Irba   Elizabeth.   C    (n2,   3)    Stratford 

McCullough,  Archibald  M.  G  (s)    Norman 

tMcCullough,  W.  J.  Bryan.  A  20  (nl,  2)    Braman 

tMcCune,    Ronald.    E    46    2-3    (nl,    2,    3)    Muskogee 

tMcCurdy,    E.    J.    A    80    (s,    1)    Norman 

JMcCurdy,  Robert  M.  A  78   (s)    Norman 

•McCurdy,  William  L.  A  32  2-3  (s,  1,  2,  3);  F  Voice  3  (1,  2)  Norman 

tMcDaniel,  Dennis  Flynn.  A  7  (nl)    Waynoka 

McDaniel,  Flora.  A  48  2-3  (1,  2,  3)    Norman 

McDaniel,   Joe   A.    P   2   yr.   24  2-3    (1,   2,   3)    Norman 

•McDermott,    Hugh.    A    80    2-3    (2,    3)    Duncan 

tMcDonald,    Leon    J.   A    10    (nl)    Lindsay 

tMcDonald,   Orris  S.   A  21    1-3   (nl,  2,   3)    Bartlesvillc 

McDowell,  Robert  Carl.  P  u  (ns)    Cumby,  Texas 

IMcElroy,  Kent  C.  L  9  1-3  (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

tMcElroy,   Neal.   A  44   (1)    Oklahoma  City 

McEwen,  Hattie  Ray.  A  40  (ns) ;  F  Voice  2  (ns) ;  C  (1,  2,  3)  Wirt 

McFall,  Mrs.  Blanche.  C   (s,   1,  2)   _    Terlton 

*McFerron,  George  I.   E  100   (2,  3)    Norman 

McFerron,   Nellie  Jane.   G   14    (s)    Norman 

McGee,   Frank   E.   A   22    (3)    Hennessey 

McGee,  Leonard  K.  A  (n2)  Lockwood,  Missouri 

McGehee.  Charles  L.   P  2  yr.  20  2-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Chickasha 

McGhee,  Leola.  A  u  (ns)   Wheatland 

McGill,  Ralph.  A  61   (s) ;  M  1st  (1,  2,  3)    Konawa 

tMcGinnis,    Dossey    LeRoy.    E    (nl)    Miami 

tMcGinnis,   Loran   W.   E  10   (nl)    Choctaw 

McGinnis,   William   Earl.   A   26   (1,   2,   3)    Norman 

McGuire,  Billie.   A   15   (s,   1,  2)    Norman 

McGuire,  Maude  C.  A  75  (s)    Norman 

tMcGuire,   Robert   E.   A    (nl)      Pawhuska 

McGuire,  Roland  A.   P  2  yr.   u   (nl)    Pawhuska 

McHenry,  Lawrence  Chester.  A  27  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)  Oklahoma  City 

McHenry,   Maude.   G  9    1-3    (s,    1,   2,   3)    Norman 

Mclntyre,   Edwin   Vaile,  Jr.   A   (n2)    Oklahoma  City 

tMcKee,  James  Reuben.  A  8  2-3  (nl);  L  8  (2)   Tulsa 

McKee,  R.  Letcher.  L  (n2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

tMcKeehan,  Guy  O.  A  51  2-3  (s,  1,  2,  3)    Broken  Arrow 

McKeemau,  Mrs.  Mamie  Leila.  A  28  (s) ;  C  (1,  2)  Jefferson 

McKenney,    Hildrtd.    F   u    (nl)    Norman 

tMcKinney,  Louis.  A  6  1-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 
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McKinley,  William.  A  46  5-6  (1,  2,  3);  E  46  5-6  (2,  3)   Pond  Creek 

McKinney,    Willie    T.    C    (n2,    3)    Mangum 

McLaughlin,  Flora  Kitty.  A  25   (s) ;  C   (1,  2)    Norman 

t McLaughlin,   Harry  W.  Jr.   A   6    (1)    Pawhuska 

§  McLaughlin.   Maurice  T.   E  27   (1)    Norman 

McMahan.  Hatton  B.  A   (nl)    Altus 

IMcMahan,   James.   A    (nl)    Okemah 

McMillan,   Margaret.  A   58  2-3    (s,   1,  2,  3)    Dallas 

tMcNabb,   Dewey   I.   A   8    (nl,   2,   3)    Drumright 

McNamee,    Cora.    F    u    (s)    Norman 

McNamee,  Mina  Opal.  F  u  (1,  2)    Norman 

*McNeese,   Charles  H.  A   66  2-3   (2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

McNeil.  Rose  Cartherine.  A  8  (ns) ;  C  (1,  2,  3)    Drumright 

McNeill,  Philip.  A  51   (s) ;  P  (s)    Altus 

McPhail,   Fannie.   A    68    (ns) ;    C    (1,   2,    3)    Comanche 

tMcQuown,  Kerr  C.  E  44  (1,  2,  3);  A  33  1-3  (1,  2,  3)    Walters 

McRee.   Helen.  A  92   (ns)    Granite 

McRuer.  Esther  M.  A  53  (s,  1) ;  F  16  (s)   Norman 

McWilliam,  Willis  Bynum.  A  (nl)    Sand  Springs 

Meacham    George  A.  L  46   (1,  2,  3)    Clinton 

Meade,  Caroline.   A  59   (ns)    Shawnee 

Meade,  Frank  William.  A  u  (ns,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Meador,   Girde   E.    C    (2,   3)    Boswell 

liMeadows,  Glenn.  E  72  1-3  (1,  2,  3)    Mountain  Park 

Means,  Bessie  M.  A  86   (s);  C   (1,  2,  3)    Weatherford 

Means,  Mrs.  Elizabeth.  A  42  2-3   (s,   1,  2,  3)    Claremore 

Means,  Melvin  T.  A  61  (s,  1,  2,  3)   Claremore 

IMeans,   Orman    O.    E    (nl)    Vinson 

Meazel,  Margaret  K.  A   (ns)    Konawa 

Meder,  Eva  May.   F  15  Piano   12   (s)    Tuttle 

Mehl,  Katherine.  A  20  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)  ;  F  Piano  8  (nl,  2,  3)  __  Oklahoma  Citv 

Meibergen.  Aileen.  A  80  2-3   (1.  2.  3)    Enid 

§Melott.  Floyd  E.  A  40  (1,  2,  3);  E  32  (2,  3)    Jefferson 

§Melton,   Harry  W.   A   6   (nl);   F  Voice    (nl)    Tulsa 

§Melton,  Willie  E.  A  (s,  1)    Shamrock 

Mercer,  Herman  A.  M  1st  (1.  2,  3)  ;  A  (s)    Norman 

§Mercer,  J.  Wendall.  A  20  2-3   (nl.  2,  3)    Lambert 

Jvxerkle,  John  Henry.  E  14  1-3   (nl.  2.  3)    Maud 

Merrill.  Maurice  Hitchcock.  A  117  2-3   (s,  1,  2,  3)    Stratford 

Messenger.   Eugenia.  A   109   (1,  2,   3)    Miami 

Meyer,  Caroline.  A  101  (s) ;  C  (1.  2.  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Meyer,  Vida  Haverstock.  A  99   (1.  2,  3)    Edmond 

Meyers,  Eunice  Blanche.  A  8  (nl.  2,  3);  F  6  Voice  6  (2)  Oklahoma  City 

Meyers.  Levia.  A  u  (s) ;  C  (1,  2)    Oklahoma  City 

Michael,  Edgar  William.   E   (nl)    Deer  Creek 

Michael,  Edwin.   P  2   yr.    (nl)    Deer  Creek 

♦Miles,  Arthur  Dale.  A  117  2-3   (s.  1,  2,  3)    Perkins 

*Miles,  Charles  Cook.  A  48  2-3  (s,  1,  2)    Purcell 

Miles.   Helen  Genevieve.  F  u   (ns,  1,  2,  3)    Parceil 

Miles,  Zalo  G.  C   (n3)    Helena 

Miller,  Ada  Rebecca.  F  34  2-3  Piano  32   (1,  2,  3)    Norman 

Miller,   Cecil   Verdel.   F  u   (s,   2,   3)    Norman 

tMiller,   Edgar.   A   4  2-3    (nl)    Canton 

Miller,  Florence  G.  C   (s,  1,  2,  3)    Lutie 

Miller,  Frances  Orpha.  F  51  1-3  Piano  47  Voice  12  (1,  2,  3)   Norman 

Miller,  Helen  Bryant.  A  47  1-3  (1.  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Miller,    Howard    Kenneth.    A    (n2,    3)    Bartlesville 

tMiller,  Joe  J.  A  9   (ns,   1)    Pryor 

Miller,  Louise   Mary.   A  u   (ns)    Norman 

tMiller,   Luther   M.  A   112   (1,   2,   3)    Newkirk 

Miller,  Mary  Emelyn.  G  19  1-3  (1,  2,  3)   Norman 

Miller,   Mrs.   Mattie.   N    (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

Miller,   Nancy   Rice.   A  u    (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

Miller,   Nannie   Lee.   G   (2,   3)    Norman 

Miller,  Roberta  Virginia.  A  u  (ns)    Norman 

*  Miller,  Willard  Lee.  A  67   (2,   3)    Oklahoma  City 

*Milliken,  John  Clyde.  E  81  2-3  (2,  3);  C  (s,  1)    Altus 

Milner,  Hazel  Irene.  A  20  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)    Chattanooga 

Milst^in,  Isidor  T.  A  10  2-3  (2);  L  8  (nl)   Coalgate 
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Minner,    Charles   Ben.    A    u    (ns)    Muskogee 

Minshall,  Ernest  Jefferson.  A  u   (nl,  2,  3)    Pond  Creek 

Minteer,  Elveta  May.  F  u  (s,  1,  2,  3)    Norman 

tMinton,  Max  W.   A  63  2-3    (1,  2,   3)    Enid 

Minton,  Roy  Franklin.  A  16  (1);  E  16  (1)    Enid 

Mitchell,  Greta  A  102  (s,  3)    Norman 

tMitchell,  Guy  S.  E  56  (1,  2,  3)    Norman 

tMitchell.  Jabez  Taylor.  A  77   (1)    Ada 

Mitchell,  J.  G.  G  26  (s) ;  C  (2,  3)    Pryor 

*Mitchell,  Lanson  D.  A   101   1-3    (2,  3)    Mustang 

Mitchell,  Roger  S.  A   (nl)    Tulsa 

Mitchell,  Margaret  E.  C  (s,  1,  2,  3)    Spavinaw 

Mitchell,  Mary  A.  A  51  2-3  (1,  2,  3)  Oklahoma  City 

Modrall,  Elizabeth.  F  u  (ns)    Nocoma,  Texas 

Meffitt,  Leila.  P  2  yr.  16   (nl,  2,  3)    Bristow 

Moffitt,   Vieva.   A   18  2-3    (nl,   2,   3)    Bristow 

tMonfort.  Marion  S.  A  6  (nl)    Alva 

Monical,   Ruth   Bertha.   A   u    (ns)    Norman 

Monnett,    Dorothea.    F   u    (s)    Norman 

*Monnet,  Eugene  O.   L  36   (2,  3)    Norman 

Monnet,  Florence.  A  20  2-3   (1,  2,  3)    Norman 

Monnet,  Julien  Claude.  A  74  2-3   (2,  3)    Norman 

Monnett,  Mary  Lee.  A  44   (s,  1)    Norman 

Monroe,  Annazell.  A   52  2-3   (1,  2,  3)    Dallas,  Texas 

Monroe,  Marion.   A   114   (1,  2,   3)    Muskogee 

Monroe.  Miranda.  A  20  2-3  (nl,  2,  3) ;  F  20  2-3  (2)   Muskogee 

Montgomery,  Alice  Dove.  A  32  (3);  C  (s,  1,  2)   Pawhiiska 

Montgomery,  Anna.  A  81  (s)    Oklahoma  City 

Montgomery,  Charlotte.  A  u  (s)    Norman 

Montgomery,  Jefferson  E.  E  31   (1)   Welsh,  Louisiana 

tMontgomery.  John  K.  E  32  (1,  2,  3)    ;  A  29  (1,  2)    Norman 

Montgomery,   Maud.  A  80  2-3   (nl,  2  ,3)    Valliant 

Montgomery,   T.   T.   A  u    (s)    Madill 

Moody,  Paul  B.   A  29   1-3    (nl,  2,   3);   E  23   1-3    (nl,   2,  3)    Shawnee 

Moomau,  Hattie  Poyntz.  A  20  2-3   (1,  2.  3)    NTormar 

Moore,    Adaline.    A    114    (1,    2,    3)    Oklahoma  City 

tMoore,  Barton  Walker.   E  18  2-3    (nl,  2)    Ardmore 

Moore,   Carrie.    A   u    (s)  ;    F   u    (s)    Atoka 

Moore,   Cecil.   A   44  2-3    (1,  2,   3)    Keota 

Moore,  Floyd  Oliver.   E   (nl)    Eddv 

Moore,   Ila.  A   42   2-3    (1,   2,   3)    Keota 

tMoore,    Irwin    W.    E    (nl)    Beaver 

Moore,  James  Herbert.  A  64  (s)   Atoka 

§  Moore,  James  M.  A  10   (nl)    Canton 

SMoore,  John  Everard.  E  19  1-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Muskogee 

Moore,  J.  N.  LaRue.  A  52  2-3  (1,  2,  3)   Ardmore 

Moore,  Lucile,  Isaband.  F  8  Expression  1   (ns)   Atoka 

Moore,  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  A  u  (s)    Lawton 

Moore,  Olive.   A  u   (ns) ;  C   (1,  2,  3)    Goodwell 

Moore,  Ruth  Emma.   F  44  2-3  Piano  56   (1,  2,  3)    Purcell 

Moore,  Samuel   Houston.  C   (n2,  3)    Medford 

tMoore,  Van  Coleman.  A  7  (nl)   Comanche 

tMoore,  Charles  Allen  Jr.  E  20  (nl,  2,  3)    Muskogee 

Morgan,  Basil  Barbara.  A  4  (ns)   Comanche 

t Morgan,  Chesley  Andrew.  A   (nl)    Comanche 

(Morgan,  Glenn  Eugene.  A  36  (1)    Enid 

t Morgan,  Harold  Dixon.  E  (nl)    Enid 

Morgan,  Mabel  Chetwynd.  A  u  (ns)   Ardmore 

Morgan,    Ruth.    A    73    (s)    Norman 

*Morris,  David  Davis.  A  46  2-3  (2,  3)    McAlester 

Morris,  Mrs.  Ethel.  F  u  (n3)    Norman 

Morris,  Marquis  Stone.  A  56  (1,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Morris,  Marr.  A  u  (ns,  2,  3);  F  u  (2)    Pawhuska 

Morrisett,    Claudis   T.    C    (s,    1.    2)    Edmond 

Morrison,   Benjamin  Lester.  C   (s,   1,  2,  3)    Wilburton 

Morrison,  Beuna.  A  u  (ns)    Norman 

tMorrison,   Dempsie   B.    E   60    (1,   2,   3)    Cordell 

Morrison,   F^thelyn  Ann.  A  u   (ns)   Oklahoma  City 

Morrison,  Mrs.  Grace  Leone.  A  u  (ns) ;  A  u  (ns) ;  C  (1,  2)  Wagoner 
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Morrison,    Henry   C.    A    (n3)    Cleora 

Morrison,     Mabel.    A    u    (ns)    Nortnan 

Morrison,  Mary  Lois.  A  20  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)   Miami 

^Morrison,  Thomas  Arthur.  E  10  (nl);  C  (2,  3)    Lexington 

Morrow,  Bertha  Fern.  A  37   (s.  1,  2,  3)    Norman 

tMorrow,  John  M.  P  20  2-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Carmen 

tMorse,  Montie  Vandorin.  E  3   (nl)    Rankin 

Morton.  Richard  Lee.  E  13  (nl,  2,  3)    Hennepin 

tMoser,  Carlisle  M.  E  20  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)    Thomas 

Mosier,  J.   Leland.   E  u   (n2,   3)    Muskogee 

tMosier,  John  Thomas.  A   (nl)    Pawhuska 

IIMote,  Paul.   M  2nd      (1,  2,  3);   C   (s)    Kiefer 

Mothersead,   Walter   Harte.   A    (n3)    Hobart 

tMount,  Caleb  Conrad.  A  47  2-3  (1,  2,  3)    Bristow 

Mountcastle,  Grace  A.   G  6   (ns,   1)    Ft.  Gibson 

Mueller,  Harold  Lucas.  E  38  2-3  (nl,  2,  3);  A  49  1-3  (nl,  2,  3)— Oklahoma  City 

Muir.  Madrene  Muriel.  F  28  Voice  3  (ns)   Willow  Springs,  Missouri 

Muldrow,   Mattie.    F   u    (nl,    2)    Norman 

Muldrow,    Mrs.    Edna    Brockway.    G    (1)    Norman 

tMuldrow,   Fisher.   A  *29    (s,    1);   L   8    (2,   3);    F   Voice    (2)    Norman 

tMullins,  Isaac  Edward.  A  18  2-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Norman 

Mullins,   T.   Delos.  A   69    (ns)    Goodwater 

Mullins,   Mrs.   Winifred   Cheaney.  A   69   (ns)    Goodwater 

Mulvey.   Alice   M.   A   130  2-3    (1,  2,   3)    Yukon 

Mulvey,   Marie  Anastatia.  A  43   2-3    (1,   2,   3)    Yukon 

Mulvey,  Marv  Catherine.  A  (nl);  F  Piano  (nl)    Oklaboina  Cilv 

Munger,  Ruth.  A  85  2-3   (nl,  2,   3)    Watonga 

tMunson,  Adrian  Beauregarde.  E  15  (nl,  2,  3)    Ardniore 

Murdock,  Alice  Janette.  A  68   (ns)  ;   C   (1,  2,  3)    Edmond 

"iMurlin,  James  Ralph.  L  5  1-3  (nl)    Muskogee 

Murph,  Wesley  K.  A  u   (1,  2,   3)    Norman 

Mur])hy,    Elizabeth.    F    u    (s)    Frankort 

Murphy.  James  Edwin.  A  14  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)    Clinton 

Murph,   Marion.   A   67    (s)    Sapulpa 

Murphy,   Oscar  Eugene.   C   (s,   1,   2)    Blanchard 

Murray,    Etta.    A    41    (s)    Manitou 

Murray,   Helene.    A   u    (n2,   3)    Colbert 

tMurray,    Leo    Charles.   A    12    2-3    (nl,    2,    3)    Manitou 

Murray,  Mary  Myrtle.  A  u  (ns)    Pauls  Valley 

Murray,  Ruby  Mae.  A  (nl,  2,  3);  F  (nl,  2,  3)    Pawhuska 

Myers,  Leonard  A.  M  1st  (1,  2,  3)    Jet 

N 

^Nagle,  Paul  Revere.  A  113  2-3  (2,  3)   Kingfisher 

Napier,  Talton  G.  A  106  (s) ;  C  (1,  2,  3)    Millerton 

Nash,  Esther.  A  66  (nl,  2,  3)   Antlers 

Nash,  Kathryn.  A  10  2-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Nash,  Robert.  P  2  yr.  u  (nl);  A  u  (nl)    Antlers 

Nations,  Lerov.  C   (s,  1,  2,  3)    Shawnee 

tNeal,   Dewey  Henry.   A  46   (1,   2,   3)    Chickasha 

tNeal,    Earl.    A    6    (nl)    Norman 

tNeal,  J.  LeRoy.  A  41   1-3   (nl)    Shawnee 

tNeal,  Laile  G.  A  20  (nl,  2,  3)    Blackwell 

Neal,  Lizzie.  A  120   (s) ;  C  (1,  2)    Altus 

Neale,  Anna  Lee.  A  u  (ns)    Norman 

Neas,  Nora  Belle.  A  28  2-3  (ns,  1,  2,  3)   Broken  Arrow 

Needham,  Clarence  F.  A  u   (s,  1,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Needham,  Merle.  A  66  (s,  1,  2)    Oklahoma  City 

Neal,  Mary.  A  52  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)  Oklahoma  City 

Neel,  Vera.   L  14   (nl,  2,  3)    Tecumseh 

tNeely,  Shade  D.  M  3rd  (1,  2,  3);  C  (s)   Muskogee 

NeflF,  Marie.  A  u  (s)  Pryor 

Nelms,    Katie.    A    u    (s)    Norman 

Nelson,  Clara  Ollive.  A  u   (ns)    Durant 

Nelson,  George  Jackson.  A  u   (n3)    Altus 

Nelson,  Marguerite  Isabell.  A  45  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

*  Nelson,  Martin  B.  C  (s,  1,  2,  3)    Copan 

Nethery,   Ruby  Clyde.   A  26  2-3    (ns,   1,   2,   3)    Norman 

tNettleton,  Tully  A.  A  10  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)    Muskogee 

Newblock,  Marguerite.   F   u   (s,   1,   3)    Norman 
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Newby,  Jessie  Dimple.  G  4  (ns) ;  C  (1,  2.  3)   Xnrman 

Newby,  Warner  W.  A  68  (s) ;  F  28  Voice  (s)   San  Antonio,  Texas 

Newcomb,  Ralph  S.  G  32  (s)   Mt.  Grove,  Missouri 

tNewman.  Aaron  L.  A  24  (1)   Oklahoma  City 

tNewson,  James  Howard.  A  1  (nl)  Earlboro 

tNewton,  James  B.  A  6  (nl)    Mangum 

Newton,   Mrs.   Mamie   Bell.   F  ii   (ns)    Morris 

Newton,  William  Kenyon.  G  12   (s)  ;  C  (1,  2,  3)    Morris 

tNey,   Jack.   E   9    1-3    (nl)    Mountain  Park 

*Nichols,  Clarence   V.   M   1st   (3)   ^   Anadarko 

tNichols,   Dale   Lawrence.   A   (nl)    Stroud 

Nichols,   Martha  C.   A   108   (s) ;   C   (1,  2,   3)    Geary 

Nichols,  Stella  Dixie.  A  117   (s,   1,  2,  3)    Geary 

Nichols,   Vivian   Margaret.   N   (ns)    Lamar,  Missouri 

tNicholson.  Don  Rex.   E  17  2-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Shuwnee 

Nicholson,  Margaret.  A  14  (nl,  2,  3)  ;  F  13  1-3  Voice  9  (nl,  2,  3)        El  Reno 

tNicholson,  Wandell  Edward.  E  7  1-3  (nl)   Fairview 

tNoble,  Henry  E.  A  16  2-3  (nl.  2,  3)   Alva 

Noble    William   S.  F  u   (nl,  2);   A  u   (nl,  2)    Oklahoma  City 

Noel,   Bay  Belle.   A  82    (s)    Jefferson 

tNoftsger,  Gaylord.   A  9   1-3   (nl)    Oklahoma  Citv 

Noland,  Earl  Talmadge.  E  111   (1)    Dewey 

tNolan,  George  W.  A  4  (1);  L  2  (1)    Norman 

tNonweiler,  Oscar  C.  E  56  1-3  (1,  2,  3)    Muskogee 

§Noon,  James.  E  (nl);  A   (nl)    Sapulpa 

Norman,  Anna.  F  u   (1,  2)    Purcell 

tNorman,  James  Jesse.  E   (nl)    Walters 

Norman,  J.  Sims.  A  u  (n2,  3)  Trenton,  Texas 

tNorman.   Thomas  Jr.  A   10   (nl);   L   12    (2,   3)    Ardmore 

tNorris,  Claude  B.  M  2nd  (1,  2,  3)   Poteau 

Norris,  Mrs.   Claude  B.   F  u   (1,  2,  3)    Poteau 

Norris,   Grace   Augusta.   C   (s,    1,   2,   3)    Ponca  City 

Northcutt,  Ernest  Ovid.  L  72  (1,  2,  3)   Elmore  City 

tNorthcutt,   Lawrence   R   A   20    (nl,   2,   3)    Lexington 

Norton,    Sam    Jr.    E    20    (1)    Earlboro 

tNorvell,  Lawton  O.  A  12   (nl,  2,  3)    Wynnewood 

tNoxon,   Victor  A.    P   2yr.   8    (nl)    Minco 

Nubemyer,    Fred   T.    A    (nl)    Stigler 

Nunnally,  Clemont  Rebecca.  F  u  (ns)    Kiowa 


o 

*Oakes,    Malcolm    C.    A    107    (3)    Norman 

Odell,  Cleone.  A  94   (1,  2,  3);  C   (s)    Oklahoma  City 

Oden,   Waldo   T.   L   u    (nl,   2)    Amity 

*Odermann,  Harry  S.  E  G  (1)    Oklahoma  City 

Odom,  Mayme  Delilah.  A  u  (ns)   Lexington 

Ogburn.  Olive  Celestia.   A  u   (s)    Nornian 

tOgg,  Charles  William.  A  30   1-3   (1   ,2)    Tonkawa 

Oglevee,  Jessie.  A   114  2-3   (s,  1,  2,  3)    Edmond 

tOldham,  Virgil  M.  L  9  1-3  (1)   Coalgate 

Oliphant,   Anna   Lou.    F   u    (ns)    Norman 

Oliphant,  Lucile.  F  42  Expression  13  (1,  2,  3)    Norman 

t01ii)hant,  Otis  Burton.  A  (nl)    Norman 

tOliphant,  Robert  Fordyce.  A  21   1-3   (1,  2,  3)    Preston 

Oliphant,  Willie  Jean.  F  68  Voice  20   (1)    Norman 

SOrme,  DeWitt.   A   (nl)    Hugo 

Orton,  Grace  Louise.  A  20  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)    Norman 

Osborn,    James    M.    C    (2,    3)    Haskell 

tOsborn,    James   Otis.    A    (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Osterhaus,"  Anna    Elizabeth.    F    u    (1)    Norman 

*Otteson,   Theodore   II.   L   56   (3)    Hennessey 

Otto,  Cliff  Ray.  A  125  1-3  (s,  1,  2,  3);  E  62  (s,  1,  2)   Weatherford 

Outcalt,   Cara.   A   34    (s)    Kiefer 

Overholser,  Mary  E.  A   (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Overstreet,  Mary.  F  12   1-3  Voice  10  Piano  10   (1,  2)    Cherokee 

Ovcrstreet,  Ophelia  Elizabeth.  A  (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

Owen,  Ruby.  C  (s,   1,  2,  3)    Grandfield 

Oylcr,  John  Dickson.  A  65  (ns);  P  4  (ns) ;  C  (1,  2)   Tahlequah 
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Pace,   Burford.   P  2   yr.    (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

tPace.  Elbert  E.  E  8  (nl)    Welsh 

Packard,    Etta   Blanche.    F   u    (s)    Oklahoma  City 

Paden.  Mrs.  Felicia.  C  (s,  1,  2,  3)   Broken  Bow 

Paden.   Nora.    C   (s,   1,   2,   3)    Broken  Bow 

Page.  Essie  B.  N  (s)    Oklahoma  City 

Paramore.   Charles  F.   A  8   (n2,  3)    Duncan 

tPark,    Dee   Everett.    E    (nl);    A    (nl)    Walter 

Parker,-  Charles   A.    C    (1,   2,    3)    Drummond 

J'arker,  Margaret  Kazel.  A  66  (s)    Carmen 

I'arkhurst.  Guy  R.  A  42  1-3   (1);  C  (s,  2,  3)    Cherokee 

I'arkir.son,   Bruce   Cobb.   A    (nl)    Wagoner 

■  Parks    Hiram    D.    A   23    (1)   -   Hennessey 

Parks,  Jennie  Rea.  F  u  (nl)    Vinita 

tj'arneil,  Byron.  E  10  (nl)    Mountain  View 

Parrish     Bessie    Jane.    A    u    (ns)    Hitchcock 

SParrish,    Whipple    Lee.    A    21    (1)    Oklahoma  City 

Parsons,  Charles  Harvard.  A  u   (n2,  3)    Alva 

Parsons.  Mrs.  Nellie  Hunt.  G  32  (1,  2,  3)    Norman 

tPartiow,   Dempsey  Wilson.   L  9   1-3    (nl)    Snyder 

tl'aslay,  Roy  Edward.  E  6  (nl)   Shawnee 

Patchcll,  Helene.  F  18  2  3  Clarinet  23  Violin  (nl,  2,  3)   Pauls  Valley 

Patchett,   Glenn   Wilson.   A    15    (nl,   2,    3>    Lenapah 

tj'alrick,   Harold   Brvan.  A    (nl)    Wann 

Patttrson    Catherine  N.  A  20  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)    Muskogee 

Patterson,  Mrs.  D.  S.  A  u  (ns)    Purcell 

I'atterson,  Gladys.   C   (s.   1,  2,   3)    Stillwater 

-Patterson,  Joe  Minton.  A  84  2-3   (1,  2,  3)    Hugo 

Patterson,   Rosemary.   A  u   (ns)    Quanah,  Texas 

Patter.son,   Mary  Lou.   A  20  2-3    (nl,  2,   3)    Purcell 

I'atterson.    Robert.    E    (nl)    Mineral    Wells,  Texas 

Pattor.,   Dwight.    E    (nl);   A   2    (nl)    Norman 

Patton,   Marie    Louise.   A   20    (s)    Muldrow 

Pattor,  Mary  Emma.  A  108  2-3  (s,  1,  2.  3);  F  60    1-3  Piano  59  (1,  2,  3) 

 J   Norman 

Patton,  Paul  X.  A  74  2-3  (2,  3)    Norman 

tPattcn.  William  Dumont.  A  16  (nl,  2,  3)    Muldrow 

Paulv,  Frank  Robert.   G  9   (s)    Edmond 

Hai'.ly,   William    McKinley.   A    72   2-3    (2.   3)   .   McLoud 

,  Paxton    Adelaide  Francis.   F  u   (s,   1,   3)    Norman 

J'axton.  Mrs.  /.   F.  F  u   (s,  1)  i   Norman 

Paxtoi:.  Josephine.  F  u  (1)    Norman 

SPaxton,   Lawrence  Richard.    E   (nl)    Jes^r 

Payne,  Fern.  F  u  (1,  2,  3)    Norman 

§  Payne,   Knox.    A    (nl)    Okemah 

Peach,   Guine.    G    (s)    Bridgeport 

Pearson,  Frank  A.  E  u  (2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

J»earson    Imogene.  A  27   (s)  ;  F  27   (s);  C   (1,  2,  3)    Sand  Springs 

J'eck.   Victor   Hugo.   C    (s,    1,   2)    Kingman,  Kansas 

tPeckham.   Basil    A.    A    (nl)    Beaver 

I'eebles,  B.  Margaret.  A   16  (nl.  2,  3);  F  12  2-3  Piano  2  Expression  3 

(nl.  2,  3)   Woodward 

Pendleton,   Eva  Marguerite.   F  34  Violin  47    (s)    Norman 

f Pendleton,  Orien  Adair.  E  20  2-3   (nl.  2,  3)    Talala 

I'endle'ion,  Virgil  A.   E   12  2-3    (nl.  2,  3)    Guymon 

I'endleton    Xyla   Frances.   F  u   (1,   2,   3)    Norman 

tPcnick.  Offie  Ray.   E  7   (nl)    Altus 

i'Penny,  Clarence  E.  A  6  1-3   (nl  )    Oklahoma  City 

Perkir.s,    Frances.    N    (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

Perkins,   Sue.   N   (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

I'erkinson.   Benjamin    Henry.   E   48   1-3    (2,   3)    Purcell 

"  i'erkinson,   Floyd.   C    (s,   3)    Purcell 

Perkinson,    Mary    Myrtle.    A    84    2-3    (1,    2,    3)    Purcell 

Perkinson,  Nelle.  A  82  2-3  (1,  2,  3)    Purcell 

Permerter     Addie    Love.    A    u    (ns)    Talihina 

Permetcr,    Rhoda    Belle.    A    u    (ns)    Talihina 

tPerrin.   William   Jewell.   I'  2   yr.    10   (nl)    Idabel 

Perrine,    Ocie.    A    68    (ns)    Norman 
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Perry,  Edith.  A   116   (s,   1,  2,  3)    Carmen 

§  Perry,  Henry.  E  2  2-3  (nl)   Wynne  wood 

§Perry,  James  Delose.   E  43   1-3   (1,  2,  3)    Carmen 

Personett,   Helen.   A   28   2-3    (n2,   3)    Norman 

Peters,   Anton.    C    (n2,    3)   Maud 

Peterson,  Alfred  Wilhelm.  C  (s,  3)    Keene,  Texas 

Pettigrew,  Thomas  A.  E  (nl)    Charleston,  Arkansas 

*Pfeiffer,  William  Townsend.  L  68  2-3  (1,  2,  3)   Oklahoma  City 

Phelan,    Kenneth    Laws.    A   ii    (s)    Norman 

I  Phelps    Donald  D.   E   10   (nl)    Cogar 

II  Phelps,  Joseph  L.  M  4th   (1,  2,  3)    El  Reno 

*Phelps,  Philip  George.  G  (n3)   ;   Norman 

Phelps,    Rohert    Okla.    C    (s,    1,   2,    3)    LeFlore 

Phelps,   Thomas   C.    (s,    1.   2)    Mai;itou 

Philippi.   Francts  Rutli.   A  74   (ns);   C   (1,  2,   3)    Ringling 

.Philips    James   Herbert.  E   127   1-3   (1.  2,  3)    Pauls  Valley 

Philips,  Reuben  L.  E  16  1-3  (nl,  2,  3)   Pauls  Valley 

SPhillips,   Brvan.   A    (nl)    Eldorado 

Phillips,   Mrs.   Ethelle.   C    (s,    1.   2)    Buffalo 

Phillips,    G.    Don.    A    (n3)    Eldorado 

Phillips,  Jewel  Cass.  A  49  2-3  (1,  2,  3)    Eldorado 

Pickett,  Ernest  Grant.  A  68  (ns)  ;  C  (1.  2,  3)    Marshall 

tPiepgrass.  Charles  S.  A  1  (nl)  Alderson 

tPierce.    Edgar    C.    A    30    2-3    (1,   2,    3)    Billings 

Pigg,  Mrs.  Celeste  Shead.  A  65  2-3   (1,  2,  3);  F  20  2-3  Voice  4  Piano 

(1.  2,  3)    Norman 

Pitcock,  Lucille  Margaret.  N   (s,  1,  2,  3)    Benonine,  Texas 

tPIane.    Fred    Luke.    A    (nl;    Warren,  Pa. 

Plurikett,  Mrs.  Edna  Martin.  A  89   (s,  1);  F  24  Expression   1   (1)   __  Vinita 

Poe,   Joe   Burns.   A   u    (r.s)    Gradv 

*Pogoloff   Samuel  H.  C  (s   1,  2,  3)   New  York,  New  York 

Polaski.    Lena.    N    (s,    1,    2.    3)    Granite 

Polk,   Biidie  Olive.   A   33   2-3    (s,    1,   2,   3)    Norman 

Polk,    Ella.    A    u     (s)    NTonWan 

tPolston.    John    Ray.    A    8    (nl)    Bartlesville 

Pool,  Robert  Harold.  A  48  2-3   (1,  2,  3)    Norman 

Pope,    Agnes   D.    A    u    (ns)    Lexington 

Pope     Elizalieth.     A    u     (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

i.'orter    John   William.   E  82    (1,   2,   3)    Oklahoma  City 

*  Porter,   Percy.   A   57   2-3    (2,   3)    Enid 

Porter,  Robert  Marvin.  A   u   (ns)    Duncan 

"t  Porterfield,    Hubert    Preston.    E    7    (nl)    Antlers 

vPorts,  Waldo  W.  E  60  1-3  (1,  2,  3)   Anadarko 

§Posey,  Irving  Yahola.  E  63  1-3  (nl,  2,  3)    Muskogee 

Postlethwaite,   Lester.    E   (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Potter,   Marguerite.   A   74   2-3    (1,   2,   3)    Indiahoma 

tPotterf.  William  Henry.  A  35  1-3   (1,  2,  3)    Ardmore 

Potts,  Lida.  F  28   Piano  2   (s)    Frederick 

Potts,    Marie    F.    F    u    (ns)    Bristow 

Powell,  Anna.   C   (s)    RoUa,  Missouri 

Power,  Paul  Hershall.  M  1st  (1,  2)   Goldthwait.  Texas 

tPowers,    Charles   Vivian.   A   65    1-3    (nl)    Ada 

Pratt,  Dannette  Ruth.  A  71  1-3  (2,  3);  F  20  2-3  Violin  (2,  3)  __  Oklahoma  City 

tPratt,  Ernest  S.  A  20  2-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Perry 

Prentice,  Freeland   R.   A   (nl)    Duncan 

Presnell,   C.    Vivian.    A    (nl)    Ardmore 

Preskitt.   Artie.    A   u    (s)    Carter 

Price,  Mrs.  Amelia  C.  A  u  (no)    Topeka,  Kansas 

Price,  Cecil  Preston.  C  (s,  1,  2,  3)   Buffalo 

I'riddy,    Merle   Beatrice.   A   u    (ns)    Walters 

Priebe.  Marcellus  Fred.  A  u  (n3)   Elk  City 

I'ritcliard,    George    Harrison.    C    (s)    Guthrie 

Pritchett,   Zora.    A    u    (ns)    Mario  w 

]»r()ctor,   Caswell   L.   A   70  2-3    (1,   2.   3)    Norman 

I'roctor,    Effic.    A    11    (s)    Shawnee 

Proffitt.   Ida   May.   A  91    (s)    Norman 

Prophet,  Orpha  Cordelia.  C  (s,  1.  2,  3)    Mutual 

tProsser,  Francis  Ware.  A  13  1-3  (2);  L  27  1-3  (1)    Muskogee 

Prouty,  Dojothy  Antoinette.  A  52  2-3  (1,  2,  3)   Oklahoma  City 
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tPruet,  Earl  Dayton.  L  20  2-3  (1,  2,  3)    Norman 

Pruitt,  Lois.  A  110  (1,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Pruitt,    Mary.   A   24    (s)    Oklahoma  City 

Pryer,  Loran  Eugene.  A  10  2-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Purdy,  Ethel  Frances.  A  104  (s) ;  C  (1,  2,  3)    Vian 

§Purdy,  William  C.  A  3   (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

tPurlee,    Robert    Milton.    E    (nl)    Bartlesville 

Putty,  Howard  Lee.   E  28   1-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Marlow 

Pyeatt,  Norabelle.  F  u  (s)    Custer  City 

Pyeatte,   Clara  Josephine.   A   107   (1,   2,   3)    Canehill,  Ark. 

Pyeatte,  George  Preston.  E  8  1-3   (n2.  3)    Canehill,  Ark. 

Pyeatte,  Henrietta.  A  44  (nl,  2)   Canehill,  Ark. 

Q 

"Quinn,    Homer    H.    E    3    (nl)    Wynnewood 


R 

Raborn,  Beryl  Moore.  P  2  yr.  6  (nl)    Marlow 

Radnich,  Laura.  F  40  Voice  28  Piano  28   (1,  2,  3)    Stillwater 

Raines.  Ona  Cornelia.   A  79    (s);   C   (1,  2,   3)    Wagoner 

Ramcy,   Marvin   L.   C   (n2.   3)    Denton,  Texas 

Ramsey,    Juanita.    A    (nl)    Norman 

Ramsey,    Lena   Valletta.   N    (s)    Norman 

Ramsey,  Mrs.  May  W.  A  9  (ns,  1)   Ardmore 

Randall,    Gladys    M.    C    (s,    1.    2,    3)    Lambert 

^Randell.    Will    Harlow.    A    70    1-3    (nl)    Black  well 

Randels,  Florence  Mae.  F  6  2-3  Voice  2   (n2,  3)    Enid 

tRandels,   Glen  W.   A    (nl)    JefYerson 

Randolph.   Neva    Elizabeth.   A   98    (ns)    Driftwood 

tRandquist,   Carl   Martin.   A   10    (nl)    Cordell 

tRankin,   Forest  L.   E  4   (nl)    Marlow 

Rappolee,    Mary.   A   23    1-3    (n2.    3)    Caddo 

Rasemussen,  Nels  E.   C   (s,   1,  2,  3)    Chicago,  Hlinois 

tRuthl)un,   Preston   M.   L  12   (nl,  2,   3);  A   (nl)    Rosston 

§  Rattan.  Byron  Bradley.  A  (nl)  Man  gum 

Ray,    C^haries    Farnum.    A    (nl)    Gould 

Rav,  Eunice.  F  u  (s)    Norman 

Ray.   Grace.   A   90   1-3    (s,   1,   2,   3)    Norman 

Rav,   Mary  Weltha.   A   74  2-3   (s,   1,  2,   3)    Norman 

tRavburn,  Charles  Ralph.  A  52  fnl)    Ada 

Read    Minnie.   A  92  2-3    (s,   1,   2.   3)    Norman 

Reading,    Ethel.    G    4    (s)    Oklahoma  City 

Ready,    Bessie.    A-    6    (n2,    3)    Sentinel 

Ream     Irl    Brtwcr.    A     (nl)    Hobart 

tReasor    Christopher  Drake.   E  132   (1.   2    3)    Shawnee 

Reasor.    Raymond    E.   A    10    (?);    C    (1,   2)    Muskogee 

Reaves,  Carolina.  A  124   (s);  C   (1,  2,  3)    Latta,  S.  Carolina 

Reaves,  F:sther  Isabelle.  (     ( s.   1    2,  3)    Pauls  Valley 

Rechman,   Benjamin.    C    (s,    1.   2,    3)    Brooklyn,    N.  Y. 

Redburn,  Adam  T.  P  u   (ns)    Brinkman 

Redd.  Eugene  S.  L  u  (1.  2,  3);  A  41  (s)    Sapulpa 

Reed,  Charles  Albert.  A   20  2  3   (nl,   2,   3)    Guthrie 

Reed,    Elizabeth.    F    u    (ns)    Norman 

Reed    Ruth.   F  u   dis)    Norman 

^Reed.  Guv   Leland.   E  87    (1)    Mountain  Park 

tkeed,  John   Chester.    E   13   2-3    (nl,  2.   3)    Carnegie 

Reed.  Ralph  S.  E  18  2  3  (nl,  2,  3)    Mountain  View 

Rees    Lillian.  A  16  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)    Pawhuska 

-iRcid,    Charles    DarHng.    E    10    (nl)    Altus 

tReid.   John   Robert.    M   2nd    (1,   2,   3)    Blair 

Reeves,  Mrs.  Claude  L.  A  93  (s,  1.  2,  3);  F  22  Expression  8  (1,  2,  3) 

  Lexington 

Reid,   Kenneth    Myron.    E    10    (nl)    Mukogee 

tReid,    William    Bert.    A     (nl)    Madill 

Reinhart    Theresa.    E   83    (1,   2.   3)    Oklahoma  City 

Reistle.   Carl    E.    E    17   2-3    (nl,   2,   3)    Oklahoma  City 

Rtmniers.  Amy  Florence.  A  63  (n2,  3)   Oklahoma  Citj' 

Renick,  Edna  Maude.  A  118  2-3   (s,  1.  2,  3)   ,   Dustin 

Rensb.aw.   Gladys  Anne.   G    (n3)    New  Orleans,  La. 
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Rentfrow,   Pansy.   A   47    (1,   2,   3)    Pond  Creek 

Revelle,  Harry  Hassell.  A  60  (s,  1,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Reynolds,  Floyd  Johnson.  C  (2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Reynolds,  Mrs.  Mabel  C.  A  6  (ns) ;  C   (1,  2,  3)    Springer 

Reynolds,    Mamie    Etta.    N    (ns)    Texahoma 

Reynolds,  Thomas  Harrison.  A  71  (s) ;  C  (1,  2,  3)   Springer 

Rhodes,   Benjamin   F.   C   (s,   1,   2,   3)    Harper 

1  Rhodes,   Neal   Dow.  A   1-2   (nl)    Sallisaw 

t  Rhodes     William    David.    A    4    (nl)    Dill 

tRhymcr,  Harold  Hoyt.  E  6  2-3  (nl,  2.  3);  A  __6  (nl,  2,  3)  __  Custer  Cit3 

tRice,   Fdqar   Engene.   A   20    (nl,   2.   3)    Shawnee 

tRice.   Harold    W.    E  20   2-3    (nl,   2.   3)    Amarillo.  Texas 

tRice,    Hariy    L.    F    52    2-3    (1.    2,    3)    Temple 

Rice    Imot^tne  Lenorc.   F  u   (,1,  2    3)    El  Reno 

tRice    J('hn   ('oykei  dail.   K  17   1-3    (nl)    El  Reno 

Rice,    [ohn   Lanioi  te.   C   (.-..   1    2)    El  Reno 

■iRicha'vds    Charles   Lee.    A    19    12    (1,   2)    Cleveland 

IRichcirds,   Ed  Aribi.i.   E  6  1-3   (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Kichards,    Gladvs.    F    u    (nl)    Norman 

tRichards,    Lonie    R.    A     (nl)    Ryan 

Richards.   Thelma   F-.rn.   A   20   2-3    (nl.  2,   3)    Blackwei] 

Richardson,    Inez.    F    9    1-3    Piano    2    (ii2,    3)    Tulsa 

Richardson,  Josie.  A  38  (s)  Oklahoma  City 

tRichison,    Earl    \V.    A    (nl;    Kiefer 

Rickard,   Merle.   A   u    (ns)    Chickasha 

Ridasch,   Linda  Ann.   A   u   (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

tRiddle,    Robert    Marvin.    A    (nl)    Blair 

*Rider,   Charles  Robert.  A   106   (3)    Madill 

Ridings,  Lovell  J.  A  68  (n2.  3)    Edmond 

*Rieger,  Joseph  A.  A  20  (3)    Norman 

tRiely.  Louis   Stoy.   A   47    (1,  2,   3)    Oklahoma  City 

tRiggins,    Clay.    L   u    (nl)    Roosevelt 

tRiley,  Arnold  Earl.  L  4  (nl)   .  ^  Collinsville 

tRiley,   Barker    Harvey.    E   8    (nl)    Lone  Wolf 

Rippy,    Carl.    A    u     (ns)    Moore 

Risen,  Homer  J.  E  121  2-3  (1,  2,  3);  A  120  (1,  2,  3)    Hooker 

tRisirfjcr.    Burirrnd.    A    40    (1,    2,    3)   .   Norman 

Ki--!.':^f  r,    Gnl'h).    A    u    (?)    Norman 

Uirlu-^v.    |;-v.n.    A    ^(1,;    (s,    1.    2,    3)    Norman 

Ritclu-y.    ^i::ry    K !  i  ,^ai  .cl  li .   C    i-.    1.2    3)    Durant 

Riizii;iU|.l .  .\    3!     il)    Guthrie 

Rivers  '    •  .    \   ''5   <  iv  >    Hugo 

Kivcs.  Vs-  '  111,   2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

1-;;):  ;  i],    \\  3 )    Cushing 

l.;,>;;rk    *  ■         i    >,        !  s,  2,  3)    Tulsa 

■'M-'oa,'  ..   .\   (.4   (  s.    1,  _' )  ;   C   (.5)    Norman 

RoiM  1  i-v-.   .\   n    (ns)     ^   Holdenville 

\<n',r,  ,  _  A,r.-.    G    31     1-3    (1    .2,    3j    Stilwell 

R,.!wri:..    Mrs.    LiUian     Rn],i-,r.    G    (nl)    Guthrie 

Rol.irts,   L.!ra    Ian:'.   A    1    (nl,   2)    Norman 

R«l)irts    ();;,!ia   .\iii,i;a.    A    36   2-3    (ns.    1,  2.   3)    Council  Hill 

Robcrt.-nn,    (iaricc    ]uuv.    X    (n;^)    Oklahoma  City 

Robcits.iM    Jainrs   i-iaiiKlin.  G   ( 1.  2.  .G    Byars 

Roberlscni,   Lcxic  Dian.  C  (n2.  3)    Byars 

Rol;ertson,   Mary   Sue.   A  u    (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

Ro!)(rt?on,    Nettie    Bryan.    A    u    (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

tRobcrtson,   Parker.   A   5    (nl)    Tulsa 

Robinson,    Blanche.    C    (1)   1   Cordell 

Robins(;n,    Henderson    Raymond.    A    (nl)    Walter 

Robin.son,  Lois  Leona.  F  18  Voice  1  Violin  (nl,  2,  3)    Vinita 

Robirson,  Lorna.  A  S9  1-3  (1,  2,  3);  C  (s)   Cordell 

Robinson,   Koscoe   R.   G   32    (s)    Perry 

Roi)in.con    Vivian;  F  36  1-3  Expression  20  (1.  2,  3)    Keota 

Robison,  Roy  H.  A  79  1-3  (2,  3)    Ada 

Robison,   Th(,mas   Walker.    A    u    (ns) ;   C    (2.    3)    Oklahoma  City 

Podecker,  Brant   Lion.   P  2  yr.    (nl)    Ramona 

Roderick,  Dorrance  D.  A  15  2-3   (nl,  2,  3);  F  15  2-3  Voice  "12  Piano 

(nl,  2.  3)    Tulsa 

■  Rodgcrs,  1.  Lee.  A  89  2-3  (1,  2);  C  (3)    Hugo 
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Rodgers,  Marye  Elizabeth.  A  69  (s) ;  C  (1,  2,  3)   Oklahoma  City 

Rogers   Mrs.  Anna  Gamble.  A  37  (ns)   New  Wilson 

Rogers,    Gladys    Nelle.    A    u    (n2,    3)    Erick 

Rogers,   Herman   Clark.   E    (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

^Rogers,  Leslie.   L  52    (3)    Weaubleau,  Mo. 

Rogers,  Neva  B.  G  32   (s)    Norman 

Rogers.    Rita.    F    u  fns)   

^Rogers,  Walter  W.  L  8  (nl,  2.  3);  A  1   1-3  (nl)    Tulsa 

Rohrbaugh    Florence.  F  Piaro  (nl,  2);  A  u  (nl.  2,  3)    Boynton 

tRoleke,   Willis  Arthur.   E   54   1-3    (1.  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Rollow,   Jeane.    A    10   2-3    (n2,    3)    Wynncwood 

tRore.  Kiah  Rix.  Jr.  E  20  2-3  (rl,  2,  3);  A  20  2-3  (nl.  2.  3)   Elk  Citv 

Rone.  Martrie.  A  34  (1);  C  (s,  2   3)  Elk  City 

Rorschach.    Dale   Walter.    E    (nl)    Shawnee 

Rorschach,   Harold   Emil.   E   (nlj   Muskogee 

tRose    Lawrence   Elyet.   A    (nl)    Oklahoma  (Titv 

Roselius    Bessie.  A  49   (s)    Norman 

Ross,  Blake.  A  84  2-3  (s,  2,  3)  Tahlequah 

Ross.    Mrs.    Carrie   Overstreet.    A    u    (ns)    Shawnee 

Ross    Clyde   Fletcher.   A   18  2-3    (nl,   2.   3)    Lindsav 

tRoss.  Dwight  Moody.  A  48  2-3  (1,  2,  3)    Madill 

Ross.  Lucie  I.  A  108  (s.  1,  2    3)    El  Reno 

Rossiter,    Tohn    Rockwell.    A    u    (n2)    Henryetta 

Rouer,  Virgie.  A  116  2  3   (1.  2,  3);  L  2   (2)    Ft.  Worth,  Texr-^ 

Roush.  Agatha  LaRheu.  A  41   1-3  (1,  2,  3);  C  (s)    Jer.ks 

Rousseau     Gideon    J.    G    (n3)    Norman 

*Row,   Charles   Herbert.   A   109    1-3    (n2.   3)    Oklahoma  City 

Rowe,  Joel  S.  F  u   (n2.   3)    Norman 

tRowe,  Otis  N.   E  10   (nl)    Blair 

Rowland.  Annie.  A   120   (1.   2)    Shawnee 

Rowland,  Julia  B.   A   108   (ns.    1,   2,   3)   Shawnee 

Rowley,  Evelyn  Estelle.  A  20  2-3   (nl.  2.  3)    Kiowa 

Rowley.  Ruth.  A  20  2-3  (nl,  2.  3)    Kiowa 

tRuble,  George  Clyde.  M  1st  (1.  2,  3)    Wagoner 

Ruble,   William   Kent.   M    1st    (nl,   2,   3);   A   8    (1)    Wagoner 

Rubendall,  Glenn  Wise.  A  8   (s) ;  C   (1,  2,  3)    Anadarko 

Rucker,    Newton    Wayne.    A    (nl)    Norman 

Rucker,  Ralph  Weller.  F  u  (n2)    Norman 

tRuedy.   Dewey.    E   25    (1.   2.   3)    Oklahoma  Citv 

Ruff.   Mary   Braswell.   C    (s,    1.   2)    Kildarc 

Runyan,   Foy  A.  A  49    (2)    Xornrn- 

Runyan    Nadine.   A   20   2-3    (r;l,   2,   3)    Nonnan 

*Rus.scll,  Cyril  Guy.  A  30   (2)    Oklahoma  City 

Russell,  Grace  Luellan.  N  (s,  1    2.  3)    Winfield,  Kansas 

Russeli.   Hildrcd.   F  2   Voice   4   (n2,   3)    Oklahoma  Citv 

Rutlcdge.  Mrs.  Minnie  T.  G  8  (nl)    Norman 

Ryan    James.   A   u   (ns)    Tahlequah 

tRylander     Ltroy    Fegh.    E    8    (nl    )   Tulsa 

s 

Sadler.  Kathryn  Ruth.  A  70  2-3   (2,  3)   Oklahoma  City 

Sadler.   Lena   Hjdina.    .A    60    (s)    Norman 

•i-Sadk-f,  Walter  E.  A   13   1-3     (nl,  2,  3)    Norman 

tSain,    Dewev    P.    E    7    1-3    (nl)    Kingfisher 

Sale,    Clarence    M.    C    (s.    1,    2,    3)    McAlester 

tSalmon.    Gilbert    Marion.    E    u    (nl)    Duncan 

tSalter,  Will  l-.verett.   A   35   2-3   (2    3)    Carmen 

tSalwaechter.  Lewis  E.   E  49  2-3   (1,  2,  3)    Carmen 

tSampson     Edward    Walter.    E    40    (1)    Cliici:;is!i.q 

Sanden,  Austin  O.   M   1st  (1);  A  62   (1)    Xomian 

tSanders,    Eric    Edward.    A    (nl)    Crial-i'-.c 

tSanders,  Harold  B.  A  92  (1);  L  11  1-3   (1,  2,  3)    Chickasb.a 

Sanders,  John  Benjamin.  E  20   (nl,  2,  3)    Stilweli 

tSanders,    Lawrence    Leo.    E    6    2-3    (nl)    Purccl! 

llSanders,   Leo.   E  98  2-3    (1.   2,   3)    Alex 

tSanders,   Merle  A.   A  8   (nl)    Kingfisher 

Sanderson,  Aledamae.  F  28  Voice  11  Piano  7  (s.  1,  2)   Altus 

tSanson,  Donald  R.  A  37  (nl)    Atoka 

Santee,  George  Washington.  C   (nl.  2,  3)    Lambert 

'--  pii-oso,   Pa.stor  R.-  M   1st   (1,  2,  3)    Imus,  Phillippine  Is. 
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Sajipington,    Nellie    Mabel.    F    u    (ns)    Rocky 

Sargent,  Bessie  Butler.  A  38  2-3  (s.  2)  ^  Norman 

iiSargent,  John  Frank.  P  2  yr.  18  2-3  (s,  1,  2,  3);  M  3rd  (1)  Norman 

Sasseen,  Era  Lewis.  P  2  yr.    (nl)    Dill 

Sawyer,   Hattie.  F  u   (ns)    Pauls  Valley 

Sawyer,    Mary   Virginia.    G    (1,   2,    3)    Pocasset 

tSaxon,   Raymond.  A   12  2-3    (ns,   1,  2,   3)    Norman 

Sayre,  Effie  Marie.   N   (s)    Texhoma 

Scales,  Pearl  Ruth.   A   120   1-3   (s)  ;   C   (1,  2,   3)    Calvin 

Scanlan,   Dennie   Francis.   G   16    (s)    Mounds 

Scanlan,  John  James.   E   (n2)    Oklahoma  City 

Schaefer,    Hedwig.   G   (s)    Mountain  View 

Schaefcr,   Helen.  A   52  2-3    (1,  2,   3)    Mountain  View 

Schaeffer,  Mrs.  Loia  Wheeler.  A  110  (s,  1,  2.  3)   Norman 

Schaul,  Mary  Virginia.  A  63  2-3   (1,  2,.  3)    Oklahoma  City 

'Scheig,  Gordon  Louis.  A  5  1-3   (nl)    McAlester 

Schenck,    Lelan    Russell.    A    (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

rSchlechter,   Herman  Arthur.   A    (nl)    Okeene 

Schoggen.   Stella  Roxanna.   A   61    Cs)    Norman 

Schoggen,  Walter  B.  A  107   (s)  ;  C   (1,  2,  3)    Norman 

Schoggen,  William  B.  G  8  (s)   Norman 

Schooler,    Edmond    Donald.    L    (nl)    Carter 

Schooiiover,   Frances.  A   52  2-3    (s,   1,   2,   3)    Newkirk 

tSchultz,    Frank.    E    20    2-3    (1,    2,    3)    Perry 

Scofield,   Madge   Edgington.   A   8    (ns)    Watonga 

t Scott,   Donald  Walter.   E   5   1-3    (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Scott    Frances  Edwina.   A   68   (1);   F  22    (1)    Berryville.  Ark. 

Scott.    J.    W.    C  (n3)   

Scott,    Mary    Nadine.    A    29     (s)    Noble 

Scott,  Pauline  Althea.  A  63  2-3  (1,  2,  3)    Norman 

Scott,  Rosa  Elzira  W.  A  81  (s)    Liberty,  Missouri 

Scott,  Sallie  Evalyn.  A  20  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)   Altus 

tScott,  Thomas  Willis  A.   E  15   1-3   (nl,  2.   3)    Holliday 

Scott,   William   Taylor.   A   100    (s) ;   C   (1.   2,   3)    Tahlequah 

Scott.  Winfield.  A  18  2-3  (nl,  2,  3);  F  12  2-3  Piano  6  (2)   Concho 

Scranton.   Lansing  William.   E  20   (nl,  2,   3)    Wilburton 

S(■r(^c;,:.s,  Luther  M.  G  8   (ns)    Norman 

:-cri:;j;.qs,   ("i  rir.ne   Dickey.    F  u    (nl.   2)    Norman 

St  i  us,!js,   luanita  Gladys.   F  120   (s)    Norman 

■  Scruggs,   Maurice  Dale.   E  26  2-3   (s,   1,  2,   3)    Norman 

t Scruggs    Petual  Kay.   A  6   (nl)    McCurtain 

Scurlock.    Voyle    C.    C    (n2,    3)    Goteljo 

Searcy,  Martha  Lucile.  A  86  2-3  (1,  2.  3);  F  40  Piano  48  (1,  2,  3)  __  Elk  City 

S.arb.    Olive    May.    G    11    1-3    (s,    1,    2,    3)    Norman 

S(  ars    Lloyd  Cline.  C  (s,  1,  2    3)    Harper,  Kansas 

tStars     Koscoc    Howard.    E    (nl,    2);    A    (nl,   2)    Oklahoma  City 

StawLU.   Mr,-^.  Kathalcnc  Baker.   F  30  Piano  12   (s)    Norman 

Seeley,  Mary  Lee.  A  20  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)   Oklahoma  City 

Stetin,    James    B.    L     (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

S(i;\rt.    Ic'^se    Leonard.    E    (nl)    Stroud 

vScifcrt.  Wesley   H.   E   19   1-3    (nl,   2,   3)    Stroud 

Scilz.  A<l;ini  Charles.  A  10  (nl);  L  8  (nl,  2.  3)   Billings 

YStll^v,   Ivarfwrd    IS   A   52  2-3   (1,  2,  3)    Comanche 

llSelfh  rs    Ravmoiul    K.   E   120   1-3    (s,   1,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Self     Mrs.    Ora.     N  (ns)   

Selllars,  Georgia.  A  4  (nl,  2)   Hobart 

Scmple,    Anne.    A    (n2,    3)    Caddo 

Seney,    Earie   B.    A    (nl)    Big  Cabin 

Settle,   Dorothy  David.   A   44   (1)    Wynnewood 

Severence,    Marion.   A   80   2-3    (nl.   2,   3)    Durant 

tSewell,  Claude  B.  A   12   (1)    Hobart 

Shackktt,   Sadie.   A   120   (s) ;   F   17    (s)    Shawnee 

Shaner,    Harold    Wesley.    E    30    2-3    (n2,    3)    Healton 

Sharp,  John  Fletcher.  L  62  (1,  2)    Oklahoma  City 

Sharpe,  Arthur  E.  A  8   (n2,  3)    Mountain  View 

tShattuck.    Clarence.    A    27    (1)    Norman 

Shea,   William    Frederick   Simon.   E    (nl)    Ft.  Towson 

Shcad,  Arthur  C.  A   121    1-3   (s.  1,  2,  3)    Norman 

Shead,  Ralph   B.  G   (s,  3)    Norman 
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Sheets,  Eugere  Louis.  P  2  yr.  u  (i;2,  3)    Norman 

Shelby,    Fayne    L.    E     (nl)    Prague 

*Sheldon,   Carl   D.   A   9    (s)    Norman 

tSheldon,    Edward    lose])!].    A    5    (nl,   2)   ^   Norman 

Shell.  Effie.  A  102  2-3   (1,  2.  3);  C  (s)    Kosston,  Arkansas 

tShelton.  George  Cleveland.  M  1st  (nl,  2,  3)    Fayetteville,  Ark. 

tShelton,  Johnathan  Glen.  E  4  2-3  (nl)    Hugo 

Shelton.  Mrs.   Julia  Baggette.   C   (s)    McCurtain 

Shelton,  Will  C.  A  79  2-3   (2    3);   C   (s.   1)    McCurtain 

tSheppard,    Earl    A.    A    106    (2,    3)    Cordell 

Sheppard,   Fay.    A    31    (s) ;    C    (1,   2,    3)    Afton 

Sheppard,    Floy   Elizabeth.   A   u    (ns)    Norman 

Sheppard,  James   Forrest.   A   u    (ns)    Norman 

Sheppard,   Olia   Fern.   A   u    (ns)    Normai; 

Sheppard.    Thelma.    A    u    (ns)    Wetunika 

tShertzer.  Nelson  Boyd.  A  12  2-3   (nl,  2.  3)    Palm  Beach  F!a. 

Shinn,   Lillian  Esther.   F  u    (ns)    Wagoner 

Shinn.    LuUian    E.    F    u    (ns)    Wagoner 

Shipn,  Mrs.  Anna  Grant.  A  u  (ns)    Norman 

Shipp   Julius  Wilson.  A  69  (s) ;  C  (1,  2)    Waurika 

Shobe,   Lila   De   Jennie.    C    (1,   2,   3)    Ramota 

tShoemaker,   Arlington    Chester.    A    10    (nl)    McAlester 

Shofner,  James  P.  A  65   1-3   (s,  1.  2,  3)    (  ,a  bh. 

Shope.     Carl.     C     (s,     1,    2)    Lind-ay 

Shore,  Mrs.  Jalie  Ellen.  F  33  Expression  4  (s,  1);  x\  33  (s,  1)  .\nr?nan 

Short    J.   A   u    (s)    Lawton 

tShort,  Percv  Lee.  P  2  yr.   (nl)    Broken  Bow 

tShouits,  Carl   Spangler.   A   20   1-6    (1.   2    3)    Muskogee 

tShrewbury,    Raymond    D.    E    4    2-3    (nl)    Sapulj-.a 

Shultz,    Benrie    F.    E    G    16    2-3     (1,    2,    3)    Norman 

Shultz,    Mrs.    Bennie    F.    F    u    (2)    Norman 

Shultz,  William  F.  A  84  2-3   (s    2):  C   (1)    Norman 

tShumate,    William    L.    E    3    (nl)    Miami 

Shutt,   Virginia.   A   29   2-3    (1,   2,    3)   Pryor 

Shuttee,   Lucile.    C    (s)    El  Reno 

Sibble.  Viola  Katherine.  A  50  2-3  (1.  2,  3)  Okmulgee 

Sidener,  Gertrude   L.   A   57   2-3    (s,    1,  2.   3)    Norman 

tSills,    Clvde.    A    70    2-3    (2,    3)    Hennessey 

iSimpson,    Earl   J.    E   76    2  3    (2,    3)    Norman 

Simpson.    Ethel    Elizabeth.    A    82    (s,    2.    3)    Clinton 

Simpson,    Ethelyne.    A    13    (nl,    2)    Kiowa 

tSinclair.   Grant.   A   9    1-3    (nl)    Oklahoma  Citv 

Singleton     Mildred.    A    65    (s);    C    (1,    2,    3)    Coweta 

^Sisson,    Edward    L.    E    3    (nl)    Hinton 

tSisson.   Minor  Scott.   E  4   1-3    (nl)    Mourds 

Sitkaroff,  Alexis.  A  u  (2,  3);  M  1st  (nl)   Norman 

*Six,    Ray    L.    A    102     (3)    Norman 

tSkaggs,  Herron   Haye.   E   (nl)    Hastings 

Skinner,   Mrs.   Nora  Cole.   A  u   (nl,   2)    Miami 

Skinner.  Thomas  Reed.  A  u   (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

Sleeth,  Gail.  A   Cn3)      Norman 

Slough,  Eleanor  Ann.  A  20  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)    Ardmore 

Slover,    Grace    Cleo.    A   u    (ns)    Mill  Creek 

tSlover,  Joseph  B.   A  4   (nl)    Sulphur 

Smelser,  Gladys.  A  33   (s)  ;  C   (1,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Smith,    Mrs.    Adah    McClure.    A    u    (ns)    Eldorado 

Smith,   Amma.    C    (2,    3)    Muskogee 

Smith,  Arty  Boyd.   A  u   (ns)    Eldorado 

Smith,  Aubrey  Clyde.  P  2  yr.   (nl)    Temple 

Smith,   Bernice.    A    u    (ns)    Noble 

tSmith,    Charles   B.   A    (nl)    Muskogee 

t  Smith,   Claude    Emory.   A    1    1-3    (nl)    Okeene 

Smith,   Dollie   Ruth.   F  u   (1,  2)    Norman 

Smith,  Dwight  Harris.  C   (1.  2)    Randlett 

Smith,    Earl    Clavton.    C    (1,    2,    3)   ...  Cordel! 

Smith,   Ella  Florence.   A   (ns)    Watonga 

Smith,  Emanual  D.  A  68  (s)    Norman 

Smith,  Ernest   T.  A  9_2   (s,   1)    Norman 

Smith,   Evan   \V.    A   92    (3)    Moore 
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Smith,   Mrs.   Grace   Gardner.   A   60   (s) ;   C    (1,   2,   3)    Randlett 

Smith,  James  Carl.  A  70  1-3  (nl,  2,  3)    Commerce 

Smith,  Lester  Elmer.   A   (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Smith,   Mrs.   Lewis   Elbert.   A  u    (ns)    Morris 

Smith,    Lillian.    A   20   2-3    (nl,   2,    3)    Sapulpa 

*Smith,  Lloyd  Lyle.  A  22   (1,  3)    Okeene 

Smith,  Lois.  F  u  (3)   Norman 

Smith,  Mabel  Claire.  N   (s,  1,  2)    McAlester 

Smith,    Matthew    Irving.    A    28    (2,    3)    Hobart 

Smith,  Melba.  F  30  Piano  51  Voice  4  (1,  2,  3)    Norman 

Smith.   Mike.  A   (nl)    Chickasha 

Smith.  Paul   Malcolm.  E   (nl,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Smith,    Raymond    R.    C    (s,    1,   2,    3)    Alva 

tSmitij,    Richard    Carlyle.    A    33    (nl)    Marietta 

tSinitl-    Russell  Norman.  A  46  (1,  2,  3)   Norman 

.Smith.    .Sterling   Dee.   A    (n3)   Konawa 

^_Smitii.  Sterling  Price.  A  114  1-2  (s,  1,  2)   Konawa 

Smithson.   Mchel.   A    100   (ns,   3)    Litchfield,  Illinois 

Smoot   Roy.  /\  11  2-3  (nl,  2.  3);  F  14  2-3  Voice  12  (nl,  2,  3)  Lawton 

.'-nai)li.   Mamie    Lucile.    A   u    (ns)    Norman 

fdaker.    Dorothy.    A    120    2-3    (1_    2,    3)   Wagoner 

Siitdaker.  Juanita  Inez.  F  26  2-3  Piano  21  Voice  18  (s.  1,  2,  3)  Norman 

tSnedeker,   Leo   McKinley.   A   33    (s,   ],  2)    Norman 

Sneed.  Dabney  Whitfield.   E  4  1:3   (nl)    McAlester 

"i  .-^nell,  Henry  Andrew.  E  8  (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Sneil,   Rutb   Eil-en    A   126   (s)    Norman 

tS-  ell.  Walter  Douglas.  E  19  1-3   (nl,  2.  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Snider.   George   W.   .\    108   2-3    l^s.   2,   3)    Broken  Arrow 

Snook     Daniel    W.    C     (s,     1,    2)    Waurika 

Snow,  Nola   laie.   A   55   (s);   C   (1,  2,  3)    Norman 

tSnow.    Owen    Price.    E   28    (1)    Lindsay 

Snow     Pearl.    .\    u    (s)    New  Wilson 

tSnyder,     S;;m    A.     E     (nl)    Hennessey 

Soma    Vone.   M   3rd    (1,  2,   3)    Nishinasuno,  Japan 

''^oiilar    Richard  Gray.   M  2nd   (1,  2,  3)    Norman 

iiSouttr   John  Ellis.  M  4th  (1.  2,  3)   Magnolia,  Arkansas 

^•oull1er.    Thomas    Gilliam.    E    (nl)    Grandfield 

Sombtr'and    Arthur   Nix.    A    (nl,   2);    E    (nl,   2)    Wyiinewood 

SdLitbwr.rd.    Claude.    C    (s.    2     3)    Pocasset 

^liairiMV,    leai  neUe.    1'"    n    tn2.    3)    Oklahoma  City 

SiKiicrr.    Cordi.i    Mav.    C    (1,    2,    3)   Oklahoma  City 

.s,r;,rr,   Allen   J.    K   86    1-3    (1,   2,   3)    Hastings 

TSi'iller,    Willard    Frederick.    P   2   yr.    42    (,1)    Cleo 

v,'~],:v.v.    Merrill    G.    .V   5    (nl,   2,   3)    Oklahoma  City 

tSiirr.  -    0;io  Frank.   E  10  (nl,  2);  A  9   1-3   (nl,  2)   •  Grove 

Springer,    F.liz;;Letli    lane.    F   20    X'cice   4    (ns)    Alva 

S])nrlock,    Mrs.    Marguerite    H>('en.    K   19  2-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Ardmore 

Spurlnek    Pvitli  J i ii-cph in e.   A  ^    Ins)    Hammon 

S(iU\re.s    Seott    I're.ston.  C  (s.   1,  2,  3)   -:.   Vian 

Stae'kablc.    \\'illi;:m    Andrew.    G   2    (ns)    Norman 

*Stacy,  William  F.  A  26  1-3  (2,  3);  F  26  2-3  Voice  22  Piano  (2,  3)  __  Spiro 

Stafford,  Lily  Frances.  A   106  1-3   (s.  1,  2,  3)    Lawton 

Stafford.  Pauline  Julia.  A  32   (1);  F  24  Piano  6  (1)    Oklahoma  City 

Staggs,  Olan  Bryan.  A  74   1-3   (1,  2,   3)    Hennessey 

tStahl,   William   N.   E  7    1-3    (nl,   2,   3)    Perry 

Stains,    Hazelle    A.    A    u    (ns)    Watonga 

Staley,  Floyd  E.  A  74  (s);  L  16  (1,  2,  3)    Checotah 

Stall,  Ellen  Beatrice.  N   (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

Stamps,  Mrs.   Ellen   Z.  A  u   (s)    Hartshorne 

Stamps,    Fallis    L.    A    u     (s)    Hartshorne 

Standifcr.  Orvin  C.  A  10  2-3  (n2,  3)    Elk  City 

Stanley,  Charles  H.  Jr.  F  u  (nl.  2)    Norman 

Stanley,   Blanche    E.   A    48    (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Starkey,  Frank   Read.   A   12   (s,  2,   3)   _   Norman 

Staul>us,  Janet.  C  (s,  1,  2)  Hominy 

Stauflfer,  Gladys  W.  A  93   (s)    Ada 

.Steckel,   Edith   Mildred.   G  2   (s)    Norman 

t Steeds    i'erry   Leonard.    F.   5    (nl)    Blair 

Steele.  Grace.  A  48  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)   Webb  City.  Mo. 
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Steele,  Julia  Elizabeth.  A  114  2-3  (1,  2,  3);  M  1st  (1,  2,  3)   Ringling 

Steele,   Lloyd  Edward.   A   (n2)    Oklahoma  City 

Steinig,  Harry  W.  A  49  (1,  2,  3)   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

tStemple.  William  Edward.  A  6  (nl)    Hobait 

Stephens,  Bettie.  G  17  1-3  (s,  1,  2,  3)    Norman 

Stephens.   Juanita.   A   u    (s)    Norman 

Stephens.  Lela.  F  u  (s)    Normnn 

Stephens,    Mrs.    L.    S.    A    77    (s)    Norman 

Stephenson.    Ola.    A    69    (ns)    Okemah 

Sterling,  Dorothy.  A  u   (nl,  2,  3)    Muskoei  e 

Sterling  Ruth.  P  2  yr.  u  (nl.  2,  3)   Muskogee 

tStevens,   George   D.   A   50    (nl,   2,   ,3)    Guthrie 

Stevens,  Mrs.  Kate.  C  (s,  1.  2,  3)    Wirt 

Stevenson.   Dorothy  B.   A  20  2-3    (nl,   2,   3)    Sallisaw 

Stevenson.  Richard  Eugene.  E  (nl)   Watonga 

tStewart,  Eugene  R.  E  20  1-3  (nl)   Ardmore 

tStewart,  Irwin.   L  44   1-3   (1,  2,  3)    Norman 

Stewart,    Mildred.    A   7    (ns)    Hobart 

Stewart,  Moneta  Marie.  A  u   (ns)    Mountain  View 

St.  Germaine,  Myrel  May.  N   (n3)    Minneapolis,  Minn. 

*Stilcs,  Edward  B.  E  98  (1,  2);  A  109  (1,  2)   Gushing 

Slinson,  May.  A  98  (s,  1.  2.  3)    Hennessey 

Stinson,    Robert.    E    (nl)    Grandfield 

tStites,    Hugh   Dinsmore.    A   41    (ns,    1,    2,    3)    Muskogee 

tStock,   Dale   Russell.   E   20    (nl,   2,   3)    El  Reno 

tStogner,  Geo.  W.  L  17  1-3  (1,  2);  A  5  1-3  (nl)    Norman 

Stogner.  Leona.  A  u   (ns)    Norman 

tStone,   Fred   H.   .\   4  2-3    (nl)   .   Blackwell 

tStone,  Lloyd  L.  A  23  (1)  ,   Tulsa 

Stoner,   Elbert   S.    C    (1,   2,    3)    Cashion 

Stone.   Mildred   H.   A    (n3)    Oklahoma  City 

Stoner.  Viola  C.  A  (1)    Norman 

Stong,  Minnie.  A  9   (ns)    Ardmore 

tStout.  Clyde  Emory.  A  10  (nl)   Shattuck 

Stout,  John  Blaine.  .\  69  (ns)  :  C  (1,  2,  3)    Grandfield 

Stout    Mrs.  Peai i  DeSj;ain.   F  u   (ns)    Grandfield 

tStratton,    Barnev.    E    2    (nl)    Erick 

Stratton,    Sam   J.    C    (s,    1,    2)    Skedee 

Strong,    Ora    Cordelia.    A    u    (ns)    Norman 

tStrong,   Sam   O.    E  24   2-3    (s,    1)    Norman 

Strong,  Thelma.  A  u  (s)    Norman 

Strother.    Virginia.    F    30    Voice    31    Piano    24    (3)    iiolderiv  ilic 

Stroud,    Harry   A.   A    (nl)    Welch 

tStroup     Roland    Stockdale.    A    4    (nl)    Kiefer 

Stuart.  Janet.  F  16  Voice  12  (nl,  2,  3);  A  16  (nl,  2,  3)   __  Oklahoma  City 

tSturgeon,  Roy.  P  3  yr.  18  (nl,  2.  3)    Hennessey 

tSuits.   Paul  Raymond.   A   3    (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

*Sullenger,  Thomas  Earl.  C  (s,  1,  2.  3)    --Marion,  Kentucky 

Sullivan,    Clarence.    M    1st    (1.    2.    3)    Norman 

tSullivan,  Edgar  William.   E   5   (nl)    Shamrock 

Sullivan,   Imogene    Haynes.   A   32    (s)    Wagoner 

Sullivan,  >Jeal.  A.  A  16  2-3  (nl,  2);  F  Voice  4  (nl,  2,  3)    Newkirk 

Sullivant.  Jessie  Rul)y.  F  17  Voice  2  Piano  8  (s)    Norman 

Summers,  Nelle.  A  u  (n2)   —  Opelika.  Alabama 

Sunderland    Jess  Mildred.  F  15  Violin   (nl,  2,  3)    Watonga 

tSurber,    Ralph.    E    6    (nl)    Tecumseh 

tSutherland,   Louis  Berry.   A   24    (1)    Ringling 

tSutherland,  Ronald  W.  A  26  1-3   (1)    Billings 

tSwatek,  Roy  Edward.  E  11    (nl,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

tSwaze.  Jesse  Elmer.  E  50  1-3  (1,  2)    Gibbon 

tSweet,  Orlando  Franklin.  L  26  (1);  A  50  (1)   Texhoma 

Sweetland,    Delljert    Jay.    A    u    (ns)    Norman 

.Svveetland,  Gwendolyne  V.   F  u   (s,  1,  2,  3)    Norman 

Swofford,  Mary  Lyndal.  A  49  (s) ;  C  (1,  2,  3)    Marlow 

tSymns,  Elbridge  Webster.  E  8  2-3   (nl)    Ingersoll 

T 

Tackett    Marie  Chloe.  A  u  (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

'iackitt,   Willie   tairris.   A    16   (nl.   2.   3)    Erick_ 

tTaggart.    Thoburn.    A    17    1-3    (nl,    2,    3)    Guthrie 
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Talbot,  Edna  Frances.  A  68   (ns)    Watonga 

STalbott,  William  Garland.  A  34  (1,  3)    Eldorado 

tTaliaferro,  Charles  C.  A  78   (1,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Talley,  Charles  N.  A  40  1-3   (1,  2,  3)    Marlow 

tTalley,    Gordon    W.    A    30     (1.    2)    Welch 

tTallman,  Albert  Floyd.  E  58  (1,  2,  3);  A  84  (1,  2,  3)   Wellston 

Tallman,    Charles   S.    A    1-2    (1)    Wellston 

Tallman,   Lora  Estelle.   C   (s,   1,  2)   Welch 

*Tatum,   James   L.    A   99   2-3    (2,    3)    Devol 

Taylor,    Arthur.    L    (nl)    Grandfield 

Taylor,   Aubrey   Fred.   A    10    (nl,   2)    Norman 

Taylor,  Beulah.  G  4   (s)    Norman 

Taylor,  Bonnie  Mary.  A  u  (ns)    Asphaltum 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Cecile  Benbow.  A  52  (1,  2,  3)  ;  C  (s)   Fairview 

*Taylor.  Charles  B.  A  104  2-3  (s,  1,  2,  3)   Fairview 

*Taylor,  Charles  Ray.  A  u  (ns)    Amber 

tTaylor,   Creed   Wallace.   A    (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Taylor,  Elizabeth  Gustava.  A  u  (ns)    Siloam  Springs  Ark. 

laylor,   Emory   E.   A    (nl)    Niles 

tTaylor,  George  Emory.  A  u  (nl)    Blackwell 

Taylor,    Laura    Etta.    A    85    (nl)    Shawnee 

Taylor,  Lucille  E.  A  36  2-3   (nl.  2,  3)    Shawnee 

Taylor,  Sarena.  A  112  2^3  (1,  2,  3)    Elk  City 

tTedlock,    Basil    D.    A    10    (nl)    Pryor 

Teel,    Florence    Elizabeth.    A    u    (ns)    Norman 

Teeter.    Vivian.    C    (nl,    2,    3)    Apache 

Tennison,    Thomas    Lee.    C    (s,    1,    2)    Kingston 

Terry,    Lee    Dewey.    A    u    (ns)    Bristow 

Terry,     Vance.     A     (nl)    Hobart 

Terry,    William    Vester.    A    51    (2)    Anadarko 

tThaggard,  Thomas   George.   A   9   1-3    (nl)    Elmer 

Thing,    Lawrence    George.    A    11     (1)    Eufaula 

Thoburn.    Mary.    A    120    (s)   :   Norman 

Thoes,    Florence    Mary.    C    (n3)    Norman 

IThomas,  Carl   Francis.   E  3    (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Thomas,    De    Grace.    C    (s,    1.    2.    3)    Kiefer 

tThomas.  Ernest  Roy.   A   8   (nl)    Ardmore 

Thomas,    Ernest    W.    L    16    (1,    2,    3)    McAlcster 

tThomas,  Guy.   E   (nl)    Lambert 

Thomas,  Helen  Inez.  A  11  1-3  (nl,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

tThomas,   John  Jay.   Jr.   A  61    1-2    (1.  2,   3)    Talihina 

tThomas,  William  McKinley.  E  8   (nl)    Woodward 

tThomason,  Farrel  Flynn.   E  4  (nl)    Drumright 

tThompson,   George   L.   P  2   yr.   52   2-3    (1,  2,   3)    Stonewall 

tThompson,  John  Miller.  L  9  1-3  (nl)   Ardmore 

Thompson,  Mary  Ethel.  A  104  2-3  (1,  2,  3);  C  (s)   Okarche 

tThompson,    Norma   E.    A   28    (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Thompson,  Ruth.  A  108  2-3  (1,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

tThompson,   Thomas   C.    E   81    2-3    (1,   2,    3)    Dewey 

*Thompson,    Virgil.   A   68    1-3    (2,   3)    Mountain  View 

tThomjj.son,  Wallace  Cammack.   A  64  2-3   (1,  2,  3)    Chickasha 

Thompson,    William    Frederick.    A    32    (3)    Muskogee 

t  Thdnipson,    Ernest    E.    E    1-3     (nl)    Wagoner 

Tliornton,    Golda   Gertrude.    A    18    (nl,   2,    3)    Jenks 

Tliorntoii,    liersclul    V.    .\    32    (1,   2);    C    (s)    Jenks 

Thorntf.n    Sarali   Harris.  A  83  2-3  (ns,  1,  2,  3);  Voice  1   (s)   Norman 

Thornton,  Sue  B.  A  88  1-3  (ns,  1,  2,  3);  F  36  2-3  (ns,  1,  2,  3)  Piano 

14   Norman 

tThorp,   F.    Blair.    A    54    (1.    2,    3)    Eldorado 

Thrasher,    Charles   W.    C    (1,    2,    3)    Walter 

Thrcadgill,    Grace.    C     (2.    3)    Chickasha 

tThrifv.  James  Earl.  E   11   2-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Sapulpa 

tThurlow,   Rollow   Silvester.  A  8   (nl)    Ringwood 

tThurston.  James  Elmer.  A  15  (1,  2,  3)    Texhoma 

tTibbits,   Fred   L.   G   22   2-3    (2,   3)    Crescent 

Tinilx-rs.   Blanche.    N    (s,    1,   2,   3)    Oklahoma  City 

tTinneman.  William  Frederick.  A  44  (1,  2.  3)    Okeene 

UTolbert,   Miles  G.   A   37    1-3    (2,   3)    Hobart 

'iompkins,  Izora.  A  67   (s,  1,  2,  3)    Granite 
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Torrey,  John  Paine.  A  25  1-3  (s,  3)    Norman 

Townes,    Mrs.    Fannie   A.    A    9    (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

Townes,  Stanmore  Brooks.  C  (s,  1,  2,  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Townes,  Virginia  Atkisson.  F  u  (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

Townsend,    George.    E    10    (nl,    2,    3)    Shawnee 

Townsend,  Shell  Hughes.  A  20  2-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Mangum 

Traub,    Carl    J.    P    2    yr.     (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Travis,   Vaud   Ancil.   C     (s,    1.   2,    3)    Mason 

tTreado.   Ralph   C.   E   (nl)    Wilhurton 

Treadwell,    Billie.    N    (ns)    Bullard.  Texas 

Treece,    Mack.    A    (nl)    Cordell 

tTrice,  Leon  Miller.   E  20  2-3    (1)    Ardmore 

tTrimble,    Barrell.    A    7     (1)    Wellston 

Triplett,   Edythe   Stith.  N   (s,   1,  2,  3)    Sedalia,  Mo. 

tTripp,   Dwight   L.   E    (nl)    Wynnewood 

tTripp.  Roger  \V.  E  56   (1,  2,  3);  C  (s)    Norman 

§Trobotagh,    Virgil    Lymon.    A    (nl)    Konowa 

Trosper,   Rav.   A    116    (1,   2);   C    (3)    Oklahoma  City 

Trotter.   Frank   A.   E   16    (nl)    Sapulpa 

Trotit,   Mary   Loretta.    A   103   2-3    (s,    1,   2,   3)    Norman 

tTrue,  Jamie  W.  E  8  1-3   (nl,  2.  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Trunk,  Matilda  M.  A  96  (s) ;  C  (2,  3)    Weleetka 

tTu'ob,  James  \V.  A   16  (nl)    Jester 

Tucker,   Betty.   A  u   (ns)    Norman 

Tuggle.   Willa  Mae.  A  86   1-3    (s,   1,   2,  .')    Lexington 

Turley,  Mrs.  Anna  G.  A  98  (s)    Norman 

Turner.   Thomas   Jackson.    A    (n3)    Oklahom.a  City 

ITurnham,   Harold  H.   Jr.  A   (nl)    Muldrow 

Turvey,  Esther  Nora.  F  112   (1,  2,  3);  A  112   (1,  2,  3)    Haskell 

Turvey,    Ellen    Martha.    F    45    2-3    (1,    2,    3)    Haskell 

tTyler,   George   Myron.   E   14  2-3    (nl,  2,   3)    Idabell 

Tyree,    Katie    Mae.    C    (s,    1,    2,    3)    Idabel 


u 

Ullman,    Hazel    Mae.    A    u    (ns)    Norman 

Underwood,  Llora.  A  8  (s);  C  (1,  2,  3)   Willow 

Underwcod,  Margaret  Ramsey.  A  45  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)   Denver,  Colorado 


V 

tVahlberg.  Err. est  R.  A  49  1-3  (1.  2,  3)   Oklahoma  City 

Valderas,    Silvino.    A    u    (nl,    2,    3)    .Sarifr  a.    P.  I. 

tVaa   /.  usdal.    Harvey    Grant.    A    22    (1)    \.  .;.a 

Van    Dall,   John    Edward.    E    44   2-3    (1,   2,    3)    Bartlcsville 

Vandersall     Lemuel    Glenn.    A    u    (ns)    Skiatook 

\'andervvork,   Melva   Ethel.    A    110    (s)    Waukomis 

Vandiver,  Mabel  Geraldine.   F  u   (s,  1,  2,  3)    Norman 

Vandiver,   May   Florence.   A   79   1-3    (1,  2,   3)    Norman 

Van    Horn,   Glenn    Columbus.    P   2   yr.    (n3)    Banner 

Vann    Faye.   A   81    (s);   C    (1,  2,   3)    Fairland 

Van    Noy,    Walter    Winfield.    C    (s)    Tishomingo 

Varncy,   Marie.    A   u    (ns)    Norman 

Vaughn,    Eunice    L.    .\    (n23)    Norman 

\'aughn,  John   S.   A   70   (nl,   3)    Kingston 

Vaughn,  Thelma  Marie.   F  21    1-3    (n2,   3)   ,   Miami 

*  Vernon,   Irving   James.    A   63    (2.   3)    Coweta 

Vernor,  Martha  Florence.  A  6  (ns)  Ardmore 

Vest.   Clio.   A   63    (s)    Pond  Creek 

Vest,   Florence   Grace.   A   u    (ns)    Pond  Creek 

.Vetter,  Harry  A.  E  u  (n2,  3)   Alva 

•fVickers,   Charles   H.  A   14   (1);   E  4   (1)    Bristow 

Vickers,    Frank    Rosenthal.    A    (nl)    Jet 

*Victory,   Charles   C.   L   66    (3)   ,   Collinsville 

Vincent,   Frances.   A   53   1-3   (1,  2,   3)    Norman 

Vincent,   Helen.   F  u    (s,   1,   2,   3)    Norman 

tVinson.   Bailie   W.   E   58   2-3    (2.   3)    El  Reno 

Virgin,  Judith  Storey.  A  u  (ns,  3)    Norman 

tVloedman,   Derk  Andrew.   A   29   (1)    Britton 

Von    Holtzcndortif,   Katherine  D.   A   9   (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

*Von  Tungeln,  A.   H.  C   (1,  2,  3)    Lone  Wolf 
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Voorhees.  Marjorie.  A  25   (s)    Drumright 

Voss,   Adeline   L.    F   u    (s,    1,   2,   3)    Norman 

Voss,   Gertrude   Anna.    F   u    (s.   3)    Norman 

Voth,    Mrs.    Matlda   K.   A   u    (nl)    Gotebo 

Voth,    Wilhelm  ^  Cornell.    E    u    (nl,    2)    Gotebo 

Vowell,   Elizabeth   Ruby.  A  u   (ns)    Norman 

w 

Wade,   Dorothy.   F   u   (n3)    Hammon 

Wadsack,    George    Ernest.    A    u    (s)    Prague 

llWagner,  John   Charles.   A   20   (nl,  2.   3)    Monett^  Missouri 

tWagner,  John  C.   M  4th   (1,  2,   3);   C   (s)    Perkins 

Wagner.  Marie  Belle.  F  60  2-3  Piano  58  (s.  1,  2,  3)    Perkins 

Wagoner,   Lula   Mae.   A   109   1-3    (nl,   2.   3)    Hobart 

tWahl,    Elmer    H.    A    (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

tWails,  Elmer  D.  A   16  2-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Norman 

llWails,    Theodore    G.    M    2nd    (1.    2,    3)    Norman 

tWaite,  Charles  Edwin.  E  20  2-3  (nl,  2,  3);  A  20  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)  Oklahoma  City 

Waite,   Leo   E.   A   58    1-3    (2,    3)    Oklahoma  City 

Walker,  Charles  Summerfield.  G  6  2-3    (2)    Norman 

Walker,    James.    A     (n3)    Dallas.  Texas 

Walker,   josenh   D.   M   2nd    (1,   2,   3)    Norman 

Walker,   Mrs.   Marguerite  Clayton.   F  u   (s)    Norman 

Walker,    Price    Mars.    M    1st    (1,    2,    3)    Norman 

Walker,  Mrs.  Jewel  McKay.   F  u  (nl,  2,  3)    Norman 

tWalkow,    Max   B.    M    1st    (1,   2)    Tulsa 

Wall,  Helen  Elizabeth.  F  6  Piano  7  (1.  2)   Oklahoma  City 

Wallace,  Mrs.  Florence  H.  G  26  2-3   (1,  2)    Norman 

Wallace,  Hezzie  C.   E   (nl)    Custer 

Wallace,  Myree.  A  3   (s)    El  Reno 

*VVallace,    Otto.    A    71    (2,    3)    Coalgate 

Wallace.   Sarah   A.   A  u   (ns);   C   (1,  2,   3)    Broken  Bow 

W.ilter.  Dorothv.  F  23  2-3  Piano  6  (nl,  2,  3)   Tonkawa 

Waiter.    Otto    Wallace.    C    (2.    3)    Tonkawa 

tWaltcrmire.    Fred    Flynn.    K    (nl)    Perry 

W^alters.  Theodore  A.  A   15   1-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Tulsa 

Wann   Helen  Elizabeth.  A  50  1-3  (ns.  1,  2,  3);  F  50  1-3  (ns,  1   2,  3)  _  Norman 

Wann.  Marion  J.  F  44  Piano  8   (ns,   1,  2.  3)    Norman 

Wantland,   Carrie   Belle.   C    (s^)    Purcell 

Wantland.  Stella  Jo.  A  98  1-3  (s.  1.  2,  3);  Violin    Purcell 

Ward,  Anna  Marv.  C   (s,   1.  2.  3)    Lexington 

Ward.    C.    Rilev.    P    16    (s.    3)    Okeene 

Ward.    D'-.na    M.    F    u    (2     3)    Oklahoma  City 

tWard.   Kenneth    Harold.    A    6    (nl)    Anadarko 

Ward,  Mrs.   Leor.na   Horn.  A  67   (s)  ;   C  (1.  2,  3)    Erick 

Ward.   Lewis  A.  ("   (s,   1,  2,  3)    Watonga 

Ward.   Mrs.   l.ula   Ma\ .  A  u   (iis)    Okeene 

nVardell,    .VT.,rris    I..    .\    95    \-3    (2,    3);    C    (1)    Ingersoll 

Wariner,  Ada   F-mnia.    .\    u    (ns)    Amber 

Warmack,  .1.  Cruce.  A  55  2-3   (s.  2,  3)    Muskogee 

Warner,    Mattilec.    A    u    (ns)    Oilton 

Warner    Rwbert  M.  A  (n3)   Norman 

nVarn.r,   William   S.   A   120   (s)    Muskogee 

1:;AVarren,  Robert  H.  A  64  (1)   :   Hugo 

Warren,  Roy  Chester.   A   14  2-3   (2,   3)    Temple 

Warterfield.    Floyd    E.    E    72    (1,    2.    3)    Muskogee 

Washl)urn,   Hclc'i   Gould.  A  9  .  (ns)    Lexington 

Washington.  Marian  M.  A  52  2-3  (1.  2,  3)  Holdenville 

Waters,  Doris  Geraldine.  A  69   1-3   (s,   1,  2    3)    Norman 

Waters     Vita    Lee.    A    36    2-3    (s,    1,   2,    3)    Norman 

tWatkirs,    Edwin    Newton.    A    (nl)    Tyler.  Texas 

Watson    Hazel.    A   20   2-3    (nl,   2,   3)-   Henrvctta 

Watscn,  Lucilc  Edith.  F  60  Piano  S  Voice  16  Cello  (nl,  2,  3)  __  Amity,  Ark. 

WatHon,  Maurine.  A  50  2-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Mc  Mester 

Wat.son,    Ray.    A    (nl)      Boswell 

Watson,  Robert  Chencwerth.  E  1  2-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Perry 

Watson    Walter  M.  E  u  (n2)    Norman 

Waltor..   Frances   E.   A    113   (1,  2.  3)    Oklahoma  City 

Wads,    Jessie    \\.     .\    21     (1.    2.    3)    Oklahoma  City 
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tWay,    Terry.    E    (nl)    Haskell 

Way,  Thomas  Jefferson  Jr.  E  2  2-3  (nl)    Haskell 

Weaver.  Barbara.  A  57  (s,  1);  F  Voice  4  (s,  1)   Oklahoma  City 

tWeaver,   Manford.   L  2   1-3    (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

Wear,   Robert   L.   C    (s,    1.   2)    Red  Oak 

Webb,  Alberta  P.  A  20  2-3   (nl,  2.   3)    Oklahoma  City 

Webb,  Anna  Lee.  A  u  (nl,  2)   Amorita 

Webb,    Betty   Viola.   A   u    (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

Webb,    Charles    B.    A    19    (1)    Kingfisher 

Webb,    Esther   Rohy.    E   3   2-3    (nl.   2,    3)    Comanche 

Webb,   Fioria   Edna.    A   u    (ns)    Shawnee 

Webb,    Mary.    A    120    (s,    1);    C    (2,    3)    Tipton 

Webb,   Robert  Oscar.  A  65    (ns)   Wilson 

Webb,  William  Leslie.  L  35  (2,  3)   Tulsa 

Webb    Xoe.  A  u  (nl,  2,  3)    Tipton 

tWebster,  James  Dewey.  A  5   1-3   (nl.  2)    Chickasha 

Weedn.  Laura  C.  P  u  (ns)    Sasakwa 

tWeinberf^cr,   William   Kahman.   A    (nl)    Guthrie 

Weinzierl,  John   Frederick.   E  20   (nl,   2,   3)    McCloud 

Weir,   Anna   Mabel.   F   u    (s,   3)    Norman 

t Welch,  Fitzhugh  Lee.   L  31   1-3   (1,  2,  3)    Antlers 

Welch,    Percy    Lee.    A    122    (s)    Norman 

*Welch,    William    Don.    L    13    (2,    3)    Albion 

tWellman    Harry  O.   E  28   1-3    (nl)    Mangum 

tWells,  Charlie  David.  E  11  1-3  (nl,  2,  3)    Mountain  View 

Wells,    Frank    Eldon.    E    (nl)    Amber 

tWells,   Fred.    E    (nl)    Broken  Arrow 

Wells    George  Clair.  C  (nl.  2,  3)    Wainwriglit 

t  Wells,   Jesse   Bcnard.    E    41    (nl)    Apache 

Wells,    Mvra    Mae.    C    (n2.    3)    H_nnessey 

Wells,    Oliver    S.    E    (n3)    Oklahoma  City 

Welsh,  Frarcis  R.  A  77   1-3   (2,   3)    Oklahoma  City 

Welsh.   Mary.   A   121    1-3    (1,   2)    Lawton 

Wendt,  Aima.  A  59   (ns)    Chickasha 

West,   Georgia.    F   u    (nl.    2.    3)    Guthrie 

West,    Gillian    Ruth.    A    (3)    Oklahoma  City 

tWest,  James   Maxwell.   A   20   (nl,   2,   3)    Purcell 

tWestenkuehler,   Ernest.  A  6   (nl)    Lawton 

Westfall   George  Dewey.  A  32  (1)    Carmen 

Westfall.    Lucile.    A    6    (nl,    2,    3)    Chickasha 

Wetmore.   Kubv  June.   A   32    ( s )  ;   ('    (2.   3)    Coweta 

tWettengel    Ralph  Waldo.  A  27  2  ,^  (n,.  1,  2.  3)   Elgin 

Whatley,  Thera  V.  A   10  2-3   (nl,  2,   3)    Oklahoma  City 

Wheat,  James   Wiilard.   A   69    (s);   C    (1.   2,   3)    Dewar 

Wheeler,    Elsie    Janet.    A    16    (ns)    Pawhuska 

Wheeler,    Holmes    Cubbage.    E    15    (nl,    2,    3)    Marlow 

t Wheeler,   Robert   P.    E   46    (nl,    2,    3)   Norman 

tWhipkey,    A.    Derrill,    A    7    1-3    (nl)    Pawhuska 

Whirlow,    Florence    E.    G    11    (s)    Kingfisher 

Whisenant,   Era.   A   12   (ns)    Ringlir.g 

Whisenant,   Gilbert.   A  4  2-3    (ns,  ,1,  2,   3)    Duncan 

tWhisenant.    Henry    Hugh.    A    (nl)    Hollis 

Whistler,  Leo.  E  32  2-3  (1.  2.  3)    Norman 

Whistler.    Ramona.    F    u    (s,    2.    3)    Norman 

Whitaker,    Elda    Ellen.    A    9    (ns)    IVyor 

tWhite,   Calvin   W.   A    (nl)    _'   Svvectwater 

White,    David    Edward.    P   u    (ns)    Aslicr 

White,  James  Dewey.   P  3  yr.   14   (nl,  2)    Ponca  City 

White,    Mary    Griffiii.    A    u    (ns)    Afton 

White    Miriam  Eva.  F  38  Piano  49  Cello  (1,  2.  3)    Lawt-.-.i 

HWhite,   Nelson   Stuart.   M   3   rd    (1.  2.   3)    Clinton 

li  White,    Oscar    Martin.    A    (nl)    Copan 

t White,  Phil  Elmer.  A  12  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)   Oklahoma  City 

jWhite,   Thomas   FJurton.    E  24    (1)    Lawton 

nVhite.  Thomas  W.  E  51  (1,  2.  3)    Wvnrewood 

White,    Ula    Loraine.    A    6    (ns);    C    (1,    2,    3)    Drumright 

Whiteford,  Dorothy.  A  20  2-3  (nl.  2,  3)  Oklahoma  City 

Whitehurst    F:va   lane.   A   29   2-3    (ns,   1.   2.   3)    Ardmore 

tWbitelcv,  Clyde   Elbert.   E  21   1-3   (nl.  2,  3)    Tempic 
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tWhitenton,   Dewey.    E   14   2-3    (nl,   2,   3)    Henryetta 

t Whiting,  Fred.  A   (nl)    Pawhuska 

Whitley,  Mrs.  Ada  Vaughan.  C  (s,  1,  2)  Wynnewood 

Whitnev,  Charles  S.  A  u  (s);  C  (1,  2)   Kingston 

Whitson,     Ruth.    F    u     (n2,    3)    Enid 

*Whitwell,   Elvis  B.   A  90  2-3    (2,   3)    Norman 

Whitwell.  Gladvs  C.  A  69  2-3  (s,  1,  2,  3)    Norman 

Whitwell,  Ruby.  A  69   (s)    Norman 

Wickham,    Havers^al.    C    (s     1,    2)    Hugo 

Wickizer,  Lucile  Grace.  A  50  2-3  (1,  2,  3);  F  Piano  5  Voice  12  (1,  2,  3) 

  Norman 

Wickizer,  Willard  M.  A  74  2-3  (1,  2,  3);  F  Voice  16  (1,  2,  3)  Norman 

Wickizer.  Wilma  May.  A  80  (1.  3)    Norman 

tWickliffe     Rol)t.    G.    A    59    (1)    Chillocothe,  Texas 

tWickstrum    Adrians   M.    A    1    2-3    (ul  )    Texhoma 

Witst.    Callie    Kathleen.    A    109    13    (1,    2,    3)    Lawton 

*W'iest     Frank    ( ".    A    34    (3)    Lawton 

Wiest,  Juanita  Mae.  F  14  2-3  Voice  4  Piano   (nl,  2,  3)    Lawton 

Wiggins,  Charlie   Ernest.   G   12   (s)    Bromide 

Wic-gins,    Lassie.    M    2nd    (1,    2,    3)    Wetumka 

tW'i'ker    William   B.   A    70    1-3    (nl,   2     3)    Kingfisher 

W'ilber     Gertrude    Helen.    A    u    (nl,    2.    3)    Norman 

Wilcox     Louise.    A    98    (s,    1,    2,    3)    Durant 

Wild,   Flora.   A   u    (ns)    Oklahoma  City 

W'ild,    Mrs.    Minnie    Mae.    A    u    (ns)    Granite 

tWild,    William    Bronnie.    A    36    (1,    2,    3)    Granite 

W'illute.  Glenn  Virsil.  C   (s.  1,  2.  3)    Grandfield 

*Wilhite,  John  H.  C  (1,  2,  3)    Lawton 

tWilkev,   Charley   Harry.   A   10    (1)    Dilworth 

Wilkic.    Goldie    Strehy.     E     (n2)    Hastings 

Wilkius,   Mrs.   Beulah.   C    (s,    1,   2,   3)    Blackwell 

Wilkir.s.    ]r)hn    Wesley.    A    (n\)    F:nid 

W'ilkonso:!,  Myrrle.   A   120   (s)    Sapulpa 

Wilkonson    Neva  Tore.  C  (s)    Alva 

W'ilkonson.  Rose.  A   20  2-3    (nl,  2,   3)    Sapulpa 

Williams.  Albert  M.  G  14  2-3  (s.  1.  2,  3)    Rosedale 

t-Willi?ms    Alton    Phillip.    A   9    1-3    (nl)    Tecumseh 

tWilliams,   (  harlts   Kenneth.    E   3    (nl)  ^   Bartlesville 

Willir,ms,  Christine  Marshall.  A  70  1-3   (s,  1);  F  47  Piano  42  Voice  16 

16  (s    1)    Norman 

Williams,   Clara.   A  48   (1,  2.   3)    Snyder 

W'illiams    Dwight   Witten.   E  20   (1)    Ha.skell 

Willi  nis,    K.l.  a    Karle.    A    111    (s)    Tahlcquah 

Wil!i;:ii]s    l"r;ii  c<s  K.  A   106  2-3   (s,  1,  2,  3)    Norman 

vWilli.-mis    (Ivy.    A    ')    1-3    (nl)    Sayre 

Williams,   Ikstci.  A   1(16  2-3   (1,  2,  3)    Norman 

Williams,  Ma  Salin.  A  88  2-3  (s.  1,  2,  3);  F  Violin  6  (s,  1,  2,  3)  __  Norman 

;  W  illiams,    bawrerre    Pickett.   A   4   1-3    (nl,   2,   3)    Prague 

■:  W  illiams,  Letmard  Charles.  M  3rd  (1,  2,  3)   Oklahoma  City 

\\  liliams,    Maruaict    Lucile.    K    u    (1.   2.    3)    Norman 

WiMi.-ms.    Mildrtd    Lee.    F    u    (1.    2,    3)    Norman 

vWilhams,    I'aul.    K    12    2-3    (nl.    2,    3)    Shawnee 

Willi.-ims,  Susan    Kl iz.il  eth.  F  41   Piano  8  Voice  11    (1.  2.  3)    Purcell 

Williams,  'lOni    1  jtllctoii.   E   (nl)    Mangum 

Williams,  Viola  O.  C  ( s,  1,  2)    Geary 

tWilliams,    William     Hurl.    A     (nl)    Comanche 

Williams,   Willard    (Jayle.    E    (nl)    Oklahoma  City 

W^illiams,   Wilma.    C    (n2,    3)    Vinita 

tWillison,  Clarence  O.   A   30  2-3   (1,  2,   3)    Elk  City 

tWilli.son,  Lawrence  E.  A  12  2-3  (nl.  2,  3) ;  F  Cello  (nl,  2,  3)  Elk  City 

W^ills,  Veriia  Breeden.  A  (n3)    Oklahoma  City 

Wilson,   Angeline  Louise.   A   123    (s)    Liberal.  Kansas 

Wilson,    Adona    Addic.    A    u    (ns)    Norman 

W^iLson,   Carl   C.    E   18    (s,   1.  2);   C   (3)    Boswcll 

Wilson,  Hazel  Lillce.  A  30  2-3  (nl,  2,  3);  F  Voice  12  (nl,  2,  3)  Perkins 

tWilson,    Horace    Shelton.    E    10   2-3    (nl)    Calumet 

Wil.son,  Lena.  F  62  Piano  58  (1,  2,  3);  A  90  2-3  (1,  2,  3)    (^alumct 

*Wil.son,   Lyle   C.    A   28   (2)    Oklahoma  City 

Wilson,   Marion.   A    11    1-3   (nl,  2.   3);   V   11    1-3   Piano   10   (nl.  2.  3) 
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  Oklahoma  City 

Wilson,   Opal   Belle.    F   u    (1)    Purcell 

Wilson,   Pauline   Faye.   A   u   (ns)    Norman 

Wilson.    Rose    Lee.    A    u     (ns)    Lexington 

*Wilson,  Vergil  P.  L  10  (2,  3);  A  98  (3)    Cherokee 

Wilson.   Walter  Kenneth.  A   13    (1.   3)    Sapulpa 

Winder.    Hazel    Wren.    A    u    (ns)    Verden 

Wir.n.    Louise.    A    20    2-3    (nl,    2,    3)    Nowata 

tWinningham.  Rufus  R.  E  12  2-3  (nl.  2)   El  Reno 

Winningham,   Thomas  Bell.   E   108    (1)    El  Reno 

Winslow,   Charles  Cecil.   A   u    (ns)    Miami 

Winsor,  Owen  Allen.  E  16  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)    Frederick 

Winterrowd    Mrs.  Kate  Germany.  A  20  2-3  (nl,  2,  3)  ;  F  20  2-3  Voice  9 

(nl.    2,    3)    Norman 

Wise,   Kathr>n   Miller.   A   u    (2)    Norman 

*Wise,  Watson  William.  A  20  2-3  (rl,  2,  3)   Sapulpa 

*Witcher,  Edward  K.  A  (s)    Norman 

Witcraft     Mildred.    A    u    (nl)    Fairfax 

Witt,    Lillie    Anne.    C    (s,    1.    2,    3)    Chickasha 

Wolverton,   Mrs.   Alice   C.   A   u    (ns,    1.   2,   3)    Custer 

Wood,  Charles  S.  G  4  (s)    New  Wilson 

Wood.  Dale  Smith.  A  1  (nl)    Custer 

tWood.  Dudley  Arnold.  A  20  2-3   (nl,  2,  3)    Blackwell 

Wood,   James   Oscar.   A    68    (ns)    Cordell 

*Wood,  Lawrence  E.  E   (nl,  2)    Perry 

Wooden,  Elizabeth  Mayme.  A  18  (nl,  2,  3);  F  Piano  6  (nl,  2,  3)  Tulsa 

Woodford.   Angus.   A   51    1-3    (1,   2,   3)    Enid 

tWcodmansce,  Thomas  T.  A   18  2-3    (nl,  2,   3)    Cherokee 

Woods.  Frank  Earl.  C  (s    1,  2)    Ily.Iro 

Woodson,  Earl  Mathies.  M  1st  (n2,  3)    Poveau 

tWoodward,  Guy  H.  L  16   (1,  2,   3)    Ada 

Woodward,  j.>lark.  A  5   (n2)    Bokoshe 

Woodworth.  Ruth.  A  94  (ns)   Kirgfisher 

Wood  worth,    Verna.    A    107     (s)    Bromide 

Wooley,  Helen.  A  u  (nl,  2)    McAlester 

tWootten,    Henry    H.    A    57    2-3    (nl.   2.    3)    Chickasha 

tWorley.    Wilher   Clinton.    E   4    (nl)    Afton 

Wright,  Arvel  t>.  E  42   (1,  2.  3)    Crane,  Missouri 

Wright,  Flora  A.   A   124  1-2   (s)    Man-  j;  i 

Wright,    Flora    Fische.    A    47    (s)    Greenville,  Texas 

tWright,  Harry  Bell.  A  8  (nl)    Goltry 

Wright.  Lawrence  Henry.  P  3  yr.  4  (ns,  1)    Mill  Creek 

Wright,   Mose  Rochester.  A  6  (ns.   1)    Grandfield 

tWright,   Sidney   Wm.   A   12   (1)    Altus 

tWyand,   Hesler   H.   M    1st    (1.   2.   3)    Woodward 

tWyatt,    Charles    H.    E    3    1-3    (nl)    Geronimo 

tWyatt,  Neol  Wayne.   L   (nl)    Commerce 

tWylie,   Carrol    M.    E   2-3    (nl)    Hennessey 

Wynd,    Beulah.    A    u    (ns)    Moore 

Wyness,  Mary  Isabel.  A  116  2-3  (1,  2,  3)  Oklahoma  City 

Wynne,   Eppa   Edna.   F  u   (nl,  2.   3)    Norman 

tWvsong.  Clark  Bennett.  A   (nl)    Oklahoma  Citv 

Y 

Yager,    Charles    E.    A    (n3)    Abilene,  Texas 

Yakish,   Esther    Irene.    A   64    (s)    Norman 

tYantis,  Harvey  Earl.  A  u  (nl)    King  City,  Missouri 

Yeager,  Valeria  Helen.  C  (ns)    St.  Louis,  Missou:  i 

York,    Doris    G.    A    49    (s)    Randlett 

York,  Florence  Virginia.  A  u   (ns)    Norman 

Young,  Charles  Reed.  A  16   (3)    Oklahoma  City 

IIYoung,   Charles   Wesley.    M    1st    (1.   2)    Hennessey 

t Young,  Chester  E.  A  42  2-3  (1,  2)    Carmen 

t Young.   Dwight   Moody.   A   16   (nl,   2)    Hennessey 

7  Young,    George.    E   9    1-3    (nl)    Wainwright 

t  Young,    Loys   Gerald.    A    (nl)    Kiefer 

Young,  Mabel  Ellen.  A  9  (ns)  __   Pryor 

Young,  Nora.   F  16  Piano  6  Violin   (nl,  2,  3)    Sulphur 

Young,   Nora.    N    (s,    1,   2,   3)    Memphis,  Texas 

t Young,  Roy  Oran.  A  9  1-3   (nl)    Tulsa 
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tZachary,  Roy.  A  4  2-3   (nl,  2)    Marlow 

VOCATIONAL  SECTION 
students'  army  training  corps 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  were  enrolled  in  regular  work  in 
the  university  after  discharge  from  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 

A 

Abrams,  Samuel  W.   1st  Camp    Baxter.  Kansas 

Abshire,    James    Thomas.     3rd    Camp    Eagle  City 

Alien,  Charles  C.  2nd  Camp   Independence 

Allen,    John    H.    1st    Camp    Muskogee 

*Amstutz,  Milo  W.  3rd  Camp    Geary- 
Andrews,  Leon  G.   1st  Camp    Tulsa 

Arnold,   Loyal  L.   E.   3rd  Camp    Nowata 

Arrington.    Troy.     1st    Camp    Warner 

Ashle}',   Kthan   .V.    Isi   Lamp    Polytechnic.  Texas 

Atchison,    rioni.e-r    S.   2nd    Camp    Lawton 

Austin,  Cecil   R<)l,<_rt.   jrd   Camp    Olustee 

Austin,    (  lyde    I.    1st    Canip    Bartlesville 

B 

Babl),  .Archie   Devvie.   3rd   Camp  '.   Yukon 

Baggett,   Samuel   A.   3rd   Camp    Tuskahoma 

Bagwell    Amos    Roy.    3rd    Camp    Kenehck 

Bailey,   James   O.   2iid    Camp    Watoi'ga 

Bailey,     Thomas    IL    2it1    Camp    -  _'   Oklahoma  City 

Baker.   (  liarles  L.    1m   (amp    Exter,  Missouri 

Baker,    lot.   ord   Cam])    Alius 

Baker,  \\  il!)am  C.  2i:(l  ami  3rd  Camp    Hobart 

Bales.    Miilanl    i'llinioie.    ord   Camp    Stigler 

Ballard,    Haiiey    C  .    Jnd    (  amp    Duncan 

ll.iius.  Jesse  Herm.ui.   Srd   (.amp    Altus 

i^.ti  iiLS,    Oral    J.    3rd    (  an  ]>    Keota 

l  arron.    Waiter   V.    Jiid    (,  ainn    Calumet 

Br.r;hoi<^n'(  w     [-A:  i  ri   O.    Isi   (  amp    Tulsa 

Barton,     i\iUv  <!    and     .■■rd     Camp    NeWualla 

I'.axter.  Kiiicst  Alark.  3rd  Cam])   VVainwright 

Be'Ui'  a    Mannec   Marev.s.   3rd   Camj)    Anadarko 

Lk  r-e,-eii      W  alter.     Znd    CamiJ   Capron 

Brjki  ell.   };.rl,    1,^1  (  amp    Vinita 

^BiuKT.    Oscar    ]'..    3rd    '.amp    Norman 

ijisliop,   Roy   I).  2i-.d  (,  ami*    Oklahoma  City 

Biaei.eiter,    IxiK'rt.    3rd    (  amp    Lecdy 

Blakeiiy,  Bulord   R.   1st  Camp    Kingfisher 

Blakeley.   Alnert   A.    1st    Camp    Hydro 

Blanchard,  Jack  Noell.  3rd  Camp   Durant 

Bolay,  Sainr,(  1  ,\.  3id  Camp    Orlando 

Bonewilz,  Cla.ude   K.    1st   Camp    Sapulpa 

iidijes     Marry    W.    3rd    Camp    Norman 

*Bouike,  Arthur  M.  2nd  Camp    Oklahoma  t'ity 

Boydsliiu.    \'i;gi].    3r(l    Camp    VAk  City 

Br.i.li'  s     I'lank  J.    1st   Camp   Oklahoma  City 

Hiad     :■>,    Dewey    G.    3rd    Camp    Keefeton 

Brand,    Herbert    P.    2iid    and    3rd    C'amp    Harrah 

Brand     Leo    J.    2iid    Camp    Oklahoma  City 

Brandon.    Otto    D.    1st    C'amp    Tahlequah 

Braup,   August    Benedict.    3rd    Camp    Oklahoma  City 

Braun,   George  Gilbert.   3rd   Camp    Oklahoma  City 

Brcsscr,    Anthony   J.    1st    Camp    Muskogee 

Brittain,    Thomas    W.    3rd  ('amp   

liroady,    Hoy    L.    2nd    Camp    Okeene 

I  roek,  Robert  L.  2nd  ('amp  j   Lawton 

Brown.   Clyde   C.   3rd   Camp    Chelsea 

Hrown,   Loyal   D.   1st  C!amp  —  Guthrie 

Brown    Thomas  D.  2nd   Camp    Oklahoma  City 

Burke,  Chester  A.  2nd  Camp    Range 
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Burross,  Joseph  Frankling.  3rd  Camp  Chickasha 

Burt.    Leo    Frank.    3rd    Camp    Chandler 

Burton,   Claude  B.   2nd   Camp    Comanche 

Byrns,   Clyde   F.   3rd   Camp    Frederick 

c 

Cameron     John    M.    2nd    Camp    Alva 

Camp,    Carl    Mabrey.    3rd    Camp    Porum 

Cannon,  Lloyd  Leonard.  3rd  Camp    Haskell 

Capps.    William    E.    2nd    Camp    Waurika 

Caraway,  Clarence  C.  3rd  Camp    Frederick 

Carlson.    Henry.    2!h1    Camp    Oklahoma  City 

Carpenter.    Noah.    2nd    Camp    El  Reno 

Carr,   William   Henry.   3rd   Camp    Nowata 

Carroll,  John   M.   2nd  Camp    Oklahoma  City 

Carter,  Joseph  L.  1st  Camp   El  Reno 

Casey,  William   P.  2nd  and  3rd  ('amp    Oklahoma  City 

Cathey,  Raymond  N.  2nd  Camp  Ringwood 

C'avness,  William  K.  2iu}  Camp   Hollis 

Chaff.n     Mack    Carl.    3rd    Camp    Davis 

Cheatum,  Bert  W.  2nd  Camp   Guymon 

Chisler,   Charles   W.    1st    Camp    Ada 

Clanton,    Ucal.    3rd    Camp    Wellston 

Chody.  Clarence  R.  2nd  Camp    Weatherford 

Churchfield,  Philip  M.  1st  Camp   Enid 

Clark,  Clarence  C.  2nd  Camp    Mangum 

Clarke,  William  A.  1st  Camp   Oklahoma  City 

Clary,  Roy  A.   1st   Camp    Muskogee 

Claypool,    Leo    Morris,    3rd    Camp    Carnegie 

Clem,   Arthur   C.    3rd    Camp    Grow 

Clinton,    Walton    Spense.    3rd    Camp    Tulsa 

Coleman,  George  A.  3rd  Camp    Avery 

Cooksey,   Thomas   R.    1st    Camp    Geary 

Copy.    Leland    S.    1st    Camp    Muskogee 

Coppick,  Bonnie  Lafayette.   3rd  Camp   :   Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Corley,    Alvin    H.    2nd    Camp    Devol 

Cottrell,  George  D.  1st  Camp    Newkirk 

Courcier,  Lensis  B.  2nd  Camp    Rush  Springs 

Coward,    Harry   K.   2nd   Camp    Fairview 

Cox,   Parkam   Albert.    3rd   Camp    Gould 

Craker,   Harry   P.    1st   Camp    Roosevelt 

Crenshaw,    Edwin    M.    2nd    Camp    Hollis 

Crittenden.    Robert    H.    1st    Camp    Ardmore 

Cronkite,   Lewis  A.   2nd   Camp    Cashion 

Croiikhite,    Paul   T.    3rd   Camn    Hitchcock 

Crook,   Leo   Earl.   3rd   Camp    Cushing 

Cross,    Marvin    C.    2nd    Camp    Arnett 

Crosson.    Earl    L.    2nd    Camp    Geary 

Crow,   William   C.    1st   Cam])    Boynton 

Cunningham.  Dan  M.  3rd  Camp    Wagoner 

Curphey,  George  M.  3rd  Camp   Mangum 

Curry,    Frank    L.    3rd    Camp    Hitchcock 

D 

Darrow.  George  O.   2nd  and   3rd   Camp    Fairview 

David     Lester    O.    1st    Camp    Boynton 

Davidson,    William    M.    1st    Camp    Stillwater 

Davis,    James    R.    2nd    Camp    Purcell 

Davis,  Louie  Hid  ward  3rd  Camp    Antlers 

Davis,    Ralph   W.   3rd   Camp    Tulsa 

Dawson,    Ona    S.    1st   Camp    Oklahoma  City 

Day,  John   Henry.   3rd   Camp    Wetumka 

Deam,    Hillman   A.    3rd   Camp    Geary 

De   Ford,   Din   White.   3rd   Camp    Oklahoma  City 

Deitrich,    Fred    V.    1st    Camp    Alden 

Deulen,    Chancey    A.    2nd    Camp    Anadarko 

Dial,   Jesse    Boyd.    3rd    Camp    Darden 

Dickey,    Lewis    T.    3rd    Camp    Ft.  Gibson 

Dillard,   William    F.   3rd   Camp    Wynnewood 

Dixon,  Andrew  W.   3rd  Camp    L'nion 

Dodson,    Fairford    D.    1st    Camp    Mangum 
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Douglass,  Howard  Paj'iie.  3rd  Camp    Oklahoma  City 

Downing,   Hcrschel   O.   3rd  Camp    Wagoner 

Doyle,  John  A.   1st   Camp    Muskogee 

Darke,  William  A.  3rd  Camp   Ponca  City 

Duck,   John   Ray.   2nd   Cam])    Award 

Duffy,    John    H.    2nd    Camp    Oklahoma  City 

Duncan,   Willie   L.   3rd   Camp    Lindsay 

Dvorak,  James  R.  2nd  and  3rd  Camps    Yukon 

Dj'che,  Junius  W.    1st   Camp    Oklahoma  City 

E 

Easterday,    Charles    J.    1st    Camp    Belleville.  Kansas 

Elliott,  Charles  S.   1st  Camp    Muskogee 

Ellis,  Charley  Edgar.  3rd  Camp   Gracemont 

Elton    Charles    A.    1st    Camp    Pegge 

English,    Hosea    B.    2nd    Camp    Galena 

Entz,   John   A.    2nd    Camp    Hydro 

Eulert,    Otto    C.    3rd    Camp    Wetumka 

Evans     Owen.    3rd    Camp    Binger 

Every,  David  John.  3rd  Camp    Kingfisher 

Ewing.  Craig  B.  2nd  and  3rd  Camps   Shattuck 

F 

Falk,  Norbert  M.  3rd  Camp  Oklahoma  City: 

Falleur,    Joseph   Edward.    3rd   Camp    Okmulgee! 

Paris    Chas.   George.    3rd   Camp    Jones' 

Farris,  George  E  .1st  Camp    Alva 

Fenton,  Josiah   F.   2nd   Camp    Mutual 

Ferguson,  Paul  P.  2nd   Camp    Anadarko 

Fitzgerald,    Edward    J.    1st    Camp    Blackwell 

Flippin,   Don    M.   2nd   Camp    Sentinel 

Fonville.    Jerry    D.    2nd    Camp    Oklahoma  City 

Foster,    Wallace    O.    2nd    Camp    Woodward 

Frank,  Neal  W.   1st  Camp    Vinita 

Freeman,    Edwin   Jackson.    3rd   Camp    Altus 

Freeman,    Esco    C.    3rd    Camp    Reed 

Frisbie,    Arthur    R.    2nd    Camp    Choctaw 

Fryman.   George   B.   2nd   Camp    Sterling 

Fulfs,   Harry  L.   2nd   Camp    Devol 

G 

Gardner,   Leslie   E.    1st   Camp    Hennessey 

Garlin,    Leslie    A.    3rd    Camp    Luther 

Garrett,    Gordon    Walter.    3rd    Camp    Strong  City 

Garriott,    Charles    M.    2nd   Camp    Eagle  City 

Giles,    Marvin    R.    2nd    Camp    Ardmore 

Gilger,    George.    2nd    Camp    Colony 

Gilkey_.    William    E.    1st    Camp    Chickasha 

Goodgion,    George    F.    1st    Camp    New  Wilson 

Gotcher,   Van   Pleasant.   2nd   Camp   Maysville 

Govett,  Adolphus  H    2nd  Camp    Sulphur 

Graham,   Jack    E.    1st   Camp    Oklahoma  City 

Grail    Arthur  P'ranklin.  3rd  Camp   Wewoka 

Gray,   Russell   C.    1st    Camp    Chickasha 

Greene,    i'rancis    Courtney.    3rd    Camp    Stillwater 

Grdj^aii,  Arlis  Roy.  3vd  Camp  Blue  Jacket 

Grovi  T,  Knhc  ii  .  .  2nd  Camp  Walnut,  Kansas 

Guthrie,    Harry    R.    1st   Camp    Oklahoma  City 

H 

Haddox,    Henry.    2nd    Camp    Oklahoma  City 

Hadley,   Eldon  A.    1st   Camp    Weatherford 

Hall,  Chauncey  J.  2nd  and  3rd  Camps    El  Reno 

Hall,    Fred.    3rd    Camp    Stillwater 

Hambleton.   C!larence   O.   2nd    Camp    Yukon 

iiampton,  Fred  Harris.  3rd  Camp    El  Reno 

Hanks,  Alfred  U.  1st  Camp    Muskogee 

Hanks,  Willie  C.   1st   Camp    Hand,  Arkansas 

Hanson,   Andrew   R.   2nd   Camp    Oklahoma  City 

Harder,  Edmund  A.  1st  Camp    Vinita 

Hardin,    h^arvin.    2nd    Camp    Devol 

Harper,  Forrest  E.  2nd  Camp    Oklahoma  City 
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Harris,    Claude    B.    2nd    Camp    Ryan 

Harris,    Fayne.    2nd    Camp    Chickasha 

Harrison,  Benjamin   L.   3rd  Camp    Altus 

Hawkins.   Henderson,   M.   3rd   Camp    Nowata 

Hays.    Roy   T.    1st   Camp    Clinton 

Heath,   Robert   Lincoln.   3rd   Camp    Oklahoma  City 

Heineman,   Andrew   Leo.    3rd   Camp    Hydro 

Heinisch  _  Leonard  G.   1st  Camp    Muskogee 

Hiatt,  Merl  K.  3rd  Camp  1   Strong  City 

Hiatt,    Roy   O.    2nd    Camp   :   Cheyenne 

Hindman,    Ottice    E.    3rd    Camp    Taloga 

Hix,   John   H.    1st   Camp    Okmulgee 

Hoar     Vern    S.    1st    Camp    Carrier 

Hodges.   Ray.    3rd   Camp   *  Cheyenne 

•Hoffman,    Eugene   J.    3rd    Camp    Muskogee 

Hoggard.    Paul   C.    1st   Camp    Hickory 

Holcomb,  Albert  R.  1st  Camp  Delaware 

Holcomb,  Harvey  C.  1st  Camp  Dallas,  Texas 

Hollingsworth,  William  B.  3rd  Camp  Chickasha 

Holsey,   Arthur   L.    3rd  Camp   

Holsworth.    Wilbur   W.    1st    Camp    Durant 

Howard.   George   Samuel.   3rd   Camp    Nowata 

Howard.  Samuel  Dewey.  3rd  Camp   Mangum 

Hudgens,  Lavern  C.  3rd  Camp   Antlers 

Hudson    Moses  Scott.   3rd   Camp    Muskogee 

Huff,    Clarence    O.    3rd    Camp    Allen 

Hughes,  William  J.  3rd  Camp  Holdenville 

Hull.  James  W.  3rd  Camp    Carnegie 

Huston.   Lee   M.   3rd   Camp    Perry 

I 

lliff,  Paul  James.  3rd  Camp  Muskogee 

J 

Jrvin.    Ressie    R.    3rd    Camp    Putman 

Jacobs,  Alva  E.  2nd   Camp    Mangum 

Jacobs,    Lewis.    3rd    Camp    Holdenville 

Jansen,  Roy  A.   2nd  Camp    Thomas 

Jenrings,    Bryan    W.    2nd    Camp    Newalla 

Jennings,  Gwynne  H.  3rd  Camp    Claremore 

Johns,    Wilfred.    2nd    Camp    Curtis 

Johnson.  Charles  Monroe.  3rd  Camp    Vinita 

Johnson,    Hayes    A.    2nd    Camp    Granite 

Johnson,    Lawrence    A.    Lst    Camp    Stillwater 

Johnson,    Sam    H.    2nd    Camp    Oklahoma  City 

Johnson,   Virgil    Cloyd.    3rd   Camp    Perry 

Johnston,   Robert   Mitchell.    3rd   Camp    Seiling 

Jones,   Elmer.  2nd   Camp    Putnam 

Jones,    James    O.    3rd    Camp    Claremore 

K 

Karrenbrock,  Emil  August.  3rd  Camp    Kingfisher 

Katz.   Ben   S.    1st   Camp    Sapulpa 

Keahborne,    Mark    Edward.    3rd    Camp    Anadarko 

Kecton.  Fred  Brown.   3rd  Camp    Louis 

Kelley,  Leslie  R.  2nd  and  3rd  Camps    Eagle  Lake,  Texas 

Kellog,  Harold  J.  1st  Camp  Oklahoma  City 

Kendrick,  Chester  D.  2nd  and  3rd  Camps   Beaver 

Kidd,  Chester  B.  3rd  Camp   

Kimbel.  Ernest  B.  3rd  Camp    Tuskahoma 

King,  Emitt  Barto.   3rd  Camp    Coweta 

Koonce.    Homer   T.    3rd    Camp    Chandler 

Kouns,  Clarence  R.  2nd  Camp    El  Reno 

L 

La   Cost,   William   H.    1st   Camp    Dacoma 

Lambert,    Homer    C.    1st    Camp    Muskogee 

Larson,    Earl    E.    1st    Camp    Tulsa 

Leary,  Thomas  Graham.  3rd  Camp    Cheyenne 

Leasure,    Frederick   J.    1st    Camp    La    Cynge,  Kansas 

Leiber,  Carl   M.   2nd  Camp    Oklahoma  City 

I^enion,  Conrad.  2nd  Camp    Oklahoma  City 
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Leon,  Milton.   1st  Camp    Locust  Grove 

Le   Vally,   Earl   R.    2nd   Camp    Maysville 

Lewis,    Elmer.    3rd    Camp    Erick 

Lewis,    Leon   Edward.    3rd   Camp    Antlers 

Lippold.    Levi    E.    1st    Camp    Okmulgee 

Lipscomb,    Hubert    G.    2nd    Camp   ^   Duncan 

Listen.    Louis    P.    1st    Camp    Oklahoma  City 

Long,  Loy  Brown.  3rd  Camp    Cyril 

Longpine,    Lester    E.    1st    Camp    Lovell 

Looney,   Lois  L.   2nd   Camp    Chickasha 

*Lowman,    Lonnie    A.    3rd    Camp    Geary 

Lucas,  Robert  W.  2nd  Camp   ^   Port 

Luna,  John  Edward.  3rd  Camp   Frederick 

Lund.  Harold  Wango.  3rd  Camp    Lawton 

Lynch,  Earl  L.  3rd  Camp  Wellston 

M 

Maley,  Emil  F.  1st  Camp  El  Reno 

Mallory,  Rallen  M.  2nd  Camp   Charleston 

Mankin,  James  Erwin.  3rd  Camp    Holdenville 

Marquis,    Harry   B.    1st   Camp    Roscoe,  Missouri 

Martin,  Guy  A.  2nd  Camp   Mutual 

Mathews,  Hubert  D.   1st  Camp    Hugo 

McCall.  Ben  H.  1st  Camp   Lockwood,  Mo. 

McCall,  Gracie  L.  2nd  Camp    Shattuck 

McCarty    Olley  L.  2nd  Camp    Robberson 

McCoin,  Richard  C.  3rd  Camp  Holdenville 

McConnell,    Bert.    2nd    Camp    Lindsay 

McCuiston.    John.    2nd    Camp    Okeenc 

McCullough.    Foy.    3rd    Camp    Davidson 

McDaniel,    George    R.    2nd    Camp    Norn.an 

McDuffie,    Neill    A.    3rd    Camp    Lawton 

McFall,  Ben  H.   1st  Camp    Checotah 

McKee,    Elwood   A.    3rd    Camp    Cheyenne 

McKinney.    James    E.    1st    Camp    Durant 

McMillan,  Chester   B.   2nd   Camp   Oklahoma  City 

McStravick,  Leon  A  1st  Camp   ,   Muskogee 

McWilliams,    Alvin    J.    2nd    Camp    Hollis 

Meek,  Ersel.  2nd  Camp    Wynnewood 

Mendahall.   Walter  F.   2nd   Camp    Chickasha 

Messer,    Roy    C.    Britten 

Middleton,   Drury   W.    3rd   Camp    Wainwright 

Miles,  Benedict  F.   1st  Camp    Centralia 

Miller,    Asa    R.    2nd    Camp    Bradley 

Miller,    Bert    Lavern.    3rd    Camp    Alva 

Miller,  Clarence  B.   1st  Camp    Tulsa 

Miller,    Frank    C.    3rd    Camp    Cleo 

Miller,   John   H.   _lst   Camp    Oklahoma  City 

Miller,   John    K.    2nd   Camp   ,   Choctaw 

Milton,  Ira  T.  2nd  Camp  ,  Hobart 

Moerschcl,   Herbert   M.  3rd  Camp    Oklahoma  City 

Moffitt,    Venus    C.    1st    Camp    Hickory 

Montgomery,    William    L    2nd    Camp    Cordell 

Moore,   Luther   E.    3rd   Camp    Harrah 

Moore,  Richard  B.   1st  Camp    Shawnee 

Moran,  Edgar  F.  1st  Camp   Tulsa 

Moseley,   Erin   H.   2nd   Camp     Chickasha 

Mosier,  John  L.  3rd  Camp  Muskogee 

Mouser,   Curtis   J.    3rd   Camp    Perry 

Muncy,    Virgil    E.    2nd    Camp    Bridgeport 

Murphy,  Charles  E.  1st  Camp    Ramona 

Myers,  Ira  D.  3rd  Camp   

Myers,  Roscoe  C.   3rd  Camp    Altus 

N 

Nairn,   William   Jr.    1st    Camp    Nowata 

Neal,   Claude   C.    1st   Camp    Ada 

Neal,  Frank  H.  3rd  Camp   Chandler 

Nelson,  Otis  O.   3rd   Camp    Pauls  Valley 

Nelson,  Willis  W.   1st  Camp    Muskogee 

Newton,  Layett  Brown.  3rd  Camp  Sulphur 
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Nilson,  Lewis  E.  3rd  Camp    Alva 

Noel,  Ray  G.  3rd  Camp    Bridgeport 

Norfleet,    Horace   R.    3rd   Camp    Muskogee 

Nowels,  James  I.  3rd  Camp   Sulphur 

o 

OBrien,  Leo  Charles.  3rd  Camp    Oklahoma  City 

Oldfield.   Eearl   B.   2nd   Camp    Morrison 

Oliver,    Robert   C.    3rd    Camp    Nowata 

Oneale,  Evan  E.  2nd  Camp    Barney 

P 

Painter,  Forest  O.   3rd   Camp    Crawford 

Palmer,   Lawrence   C.    1st   Camp    Norman 

Pannell,  Thomas  L.   2nd   Camp    Comanche 

Patillo,   Watie   William.    3rd   Camp    Muskogee 

Patterson,   Raymond   B.    1st   Camp    Chickasha 

Pemberton,  William  H.  3rd  Camp    Stigler 

Pendleton,   James.   2nd   Camp    Oklahoma  City 

Perry,    Edgar    C.    3rd    Camp    Alvin,  Wis. 

Pfeiffer,  Herbert  C.  3rd  Camp   Orlando 

Phipps,   Claud   Raymond.   3rd   Camp    Red  Rock 

Phillips,    Milton    H.    3rd    Camp    Norman 

Pitts.  William  Aubrey.  3rd  Camp    Claremore 

Pollard.   Robert   W.    1st   Camp    Oklahoma  City 

Poole,  Vachel  O.  1st  Camp    Enid 

Porter,  Earl  P.  1st  Camp  Holdenville 

Post,    Wylie.    3rd    Camp   — 

Potts.    Eugene    C.    3rd    Camp    Oklahoma  City 

Powell,  Key.  3rd  Camp   <^   Bokoshe 

Pratt,    Harry    M.    3rd  Camp   

Price,    Clyde    H.    1st    Camp    Muskogeee 

Price,  Joe  Holmes.  3rd  Camp    Porum 

Purdin,   Wade  V.   2nd   Camp    Yukon 

Purdy,  John  F.  1st  Camp    Oklahoma  City 

Putman,    Link.    1st    Camp    Woodford 

Putney,  Alva  G.  2nd  Camp    Lawton 

R 

Rambo,    Milton    Eugene.    3rd    Camp    Alva 

Ratts,    Chester   A.   2nd   Camp    Oklahoma  City 

Rawlings,  Hugh  S.  2nd  and  3rd  Camp   Sulphur 

Ream.    Edward    W.    2nd    Camp    Hobart 

Reed,    Lawrence    Myron.    3rd    Camp    Banner 

Reed,   Roy   E.   2nd   Camp    Oklahoma  City 

Reeves,   William   Elisha.   3rd   Camp    Tulsa 

Ressel,  Peter  A.  3rd  Camp    El  Reno 

Rettig,    John    W.    1st    Camp   Muskogee 

Reynolds,  Pike  C.  3rd  Camp    Antlers 

Reynolds,   Lee   C.    3rd   Camp    Roll 

Rice.  Edward  J.  2nd  Camp  Hobart 

Roady,    Dewey    Lafayette.    3rd    Camp   Brady 

Richards,  Ralph  J.   1st  Camp    Oklahoma  City 

Riddle,    Royal    S.    1st    Camp    Healton 

Riley,    James    H.    1st    Camp    Cushing 

Ringwald.  Grover  A.   1st  Camp    Chillicothe,  Missouri 

Ringwald,   John   W.    1st   Camp    Perkins 

Roberts,    Richard.    1st    Camp    Geary 

Roberts,  Richard  Perry.   3rd  Camp    Stillwater 

Robertson,  Charles  A.  1st  Camp  Tulsa 

Rodgers,  Raymond.  1st  Camp    Oklahoma  City 

Rollins,  Albert  I>.   1st  Camp    Norman 

Rose,  Charles  G.  2nd  Camp   Independence,  Kansas 

Rowell,  Garvin.   3rd  Camp    Wewoka 

Rowlett.   Elmer.   3rd   Camp    Antlers 

Ruby,    Earl   2nd   Camp    Oklahoma  City 

Ruhl,  Oscar  M.  3rd  Camp    Greenfield 

Runyan,    Art    M.    2nd    Camp    Cashe 

s 

Sampson,  Jack  H.  2nd  Camp    Oklahoma  City 

Sanders,  John  William.  3rd  Camp  Mangum 
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Sanders     Marsh    T.    3rd    Camp    Kingfisher 

Saylor.    Willis    N.    1st    Camp    Nevvkirk 

Scanlan,   John   Jones.    3rd   Camp    Oklahoma  City 

Schuman,    Louis   H.    3rd   Camp    Elgin 

Schurkens,  Lee  J.  1st  Camp   Perry 

Scott,    Frank.    2nd    Camp    Carnegie 

Scott,   George   Dewey.    3rd   Camp   .   Mulhall 

Scrivner,  Theophilus.   3rd  Camp    Pauls  Valley 

Scurlock,   Travis   B.   2nd   Camp    Chickasha 

Seevers,   Robert   B.    1st   Camp    Pawnee 

Settle,  Clarence  B.  2nd  Camp  Braunfield,  Texas 

Sexton,    Otto    Tracey.    3rd    Camp    Durant 

Seymore,    Ira   D.    2nd    Camp    Ryan 

Shanks,  Wilburn  Fletcher.  3rd  Camp   Hydro 

Shellhammer,  Hubert.  3rd  Camp    Coyle 

J-'he  sherd     Orean    F.    2nd    Camp    Elm 

Shen^ler,  Ned.  2nd  and  3rd  Camps    Lawton 

Shof  maker,  Lonnie  F.  1st  Camp  Tulsa 

Silva,  Lewis  S.  1st  Camp  New  York,  City 

Simmons,  Earl  E.  2nd  Camp   Sulphur 

Simpson,    Ernest    S.     3rd    C^amp    Mangum 

Simpson,  James  John.  3rd  Camp   Nowata 

Sjoberg,   Herbert.   1st  Camp    Verden 

Smith,   ('harles  Buckley.   3rd   Camp   __:   Muskogee 

Smith.   Herman  W.   2nd  Camp    Sugden 

Smith,  Jay   Robert.    3rd   Camp    Geary 

Smith.    Ralph    O.    2nd    Camp    Hollis 

Snider,    Weenms    V.    1st    Camp    Holdenville 

Snyder,    Harry   Cecil.   3rd   Camp    Avard 

Somer,  Fred  J.  2nd  Camp    Hennessey 

^pttirs.   Miles   B.    1st   Camp    Dallas,  Texas 

Spence,    Charles.    3rd   Camp    Crum  Creek 

Spencer,  Ira  J.  2nd  Camp    Farmersville,  Texas 

Spencer,    Marion.    2nd   Camp    Grimes 

Stafford,  Shuford  Ray.   3rd  Camp    Antlers 

Steed,  Aithur  P.  1st  Camp   Konawa 

Stegelman,    Arthur.    2nd    Camp    Kingfisher 

Stephenson.   Albert   V.    2nd    Camp    Oklahoma  City 

Sterne,   Moses.    1st   Camp    Sapulpa 

Stevens,  Ben  M.  2nd  Camp    Sharon 

.Stratton,  Gi'more  M.  2nd  Camp   Kingfisher 

Stratton,  William  F.  3rd  Camp   Ft.  Cobb 

Stroube,    H.    Reynaud.    1st    Camp   Mangum 

Stubbs,    Grady    Arlo.    3rd    Camp    Erick 

Swain,    James    I'.    1st    Camp    Sheffield,  Pa. 


T 

Tallmaii,    Arthur   W.    1st   Camp    Guthrie 

Tappe,    Erich    William.    3rd    Camp   Perry 

Taufest,    Frederick    William.    3rd    C'amp    Okeene 

Taylor,   Arthur   J.    2nd    Camp    Alfalfa 

Taylor.    Charles    Ray.    3rd    Camp    Amber 

Taylor,    John    W.    1st    Camp    Oklahoma  City 

Taylor,    Nolan    E.    2nd    Camp    Ryan 

Team.    Leonard    W.    2nd    Camp    Yukon 

Teaney.  Thomas  W.   3rd  Camp    Apache 

Terry,  Walter  H.  3rd  Camp    Ft.  Gibson 

Testerman,    Flynn    T.    3rd    Camp    Morrison 

Teters,   Orville   Grishington.    3rd   Camp    Putman 

Tiiieljaud,  William.  1st  Camp    Rockport,  Illinois 

Thompson,   Luther   E.    1st   Camp    Paris,  Texas 

Tice,    David    C.   2nd   and    3rd    Camps   Kingfisher 

Tinsley,  Leslie.  2nd  Camp    Oklahoma  City 

Tiller,    Elmer.    3rd    Camp    Jones 

Tillman,  Jay   G.   3rd   Camp    Perry 

'I'riesch,  Henry  Carl.  3rd  Camp  Ft.  Smith,  Arkansas 

Trower,    Lawrence    K.    ird    Camp    Coweta 

Tucker,   Clarence    Rushin.    3rd   Camp    Dryden 
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Tucker,  Marian  Golden.  3rcl  Camp   Stillwater 

Turley,   John   E.   2nd   Camp    Devol 

Tyler.  Geo.  H.   3rd  Camp    Bluejacket 

u 

Utiles.  George  \V.   1st  Camp    Tulsa 

Urban.   Mc^rcin.    1st   Camp    Guthrie 

I'the,    Kinley    B.    2nd    Camp    Devol 

V 

Vaughan,  Cicero   F.  2nd  Camp    Norman 

V^aughan,    Eugene.    3rd    Camp    Lequire 

Ventress.   James  E.   2nd   Camp    Pauls  Valley 

Vernon,   Edward   K.    1st   Camp    Ramona 

Vernon.    Irving   James.    3rd    Cam.p    Coweta 

Viner,  William.  1st  Camp  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Virden,  Earl  A.    1st  Camp    Oklahoma  City 

w 

Wagner.  Charles  G.   1st  Camp    Ardmore 

Waid,    Winfield    Scott.    3rd    Camp    Muskogee 

Waldrep,   Lloyd   C.    1st   Camp    Shawnee 

Waldrop,    William    G.    3rd    Camp    Manitou 

Walker,   William   L.   2nd   Camp    Oklahoma  City 

Wallace,  Jesse  Burton.   3rd  Camp    Chickasha 

Wallace,   Manfred   J.   2nd   Camp    Anadarko 

Waller,    Charles    E.    2nd    Camp    Edmond 

W^alters.    Lewis    Carl.    3rd    Camp    Cushing 

Wampler,  Emory  C.   2nd  Camp    Hastings 

Ward,    Benjamin    K.    2nd    Camp    Lexington 

Ward,   Edmund  J.   1st   Camp    Shawnee 

Ward,    Enod    Lee.    3rd    Camp    Durant 

Warren,  Roy  C.  2nd  and  3rd  Camp  Temple 

Watson,    Paul   Bruce.    3rd   Camp    Perry 

Waymire,   David   Roy.   3rd   Camp    Hcavener 

Weinkauf,    Gustav    Herbert.    3rd    Camp    Banner 

Wellhousen,  Roy.   1st  Camp    Vera 

Wells,  Ben  W.  3rd  Camp  

Welsh,   Bryant.    3rd    Camp    Lawf-on 

Westover,  John  Geo.  3rd  Camp    Chandler 

Wheatly,    Evert    Marcus.    3rd    Camp    Welch 

Whisnand,    Ernest    Glen.    3rd    Camp    Jones 

Whiteman,  Leo  W.  2nd  and  3rd  Camps  Oklahoma  City 

Whiteneck,   Roy   L.   2nd   and   3rd   Camp    Alin.; 

Whitson,  Walter   S.   2nd  and   3rd   Camp    Chick^.sha 

Wiley,    William    D.    1st    Camp    Oklahom?  City 

Wilkins,    Melvin    A.    1st    Camp    Kiov.a 

Wilks,  Golden   M.   2nd   Camp    Wcatherford 

Willard,   Choyce  C.   1st   Camp    Shav.nce 

Williams,  Charles  F.  3rd  Camp    El  Reno 

Williams,  Johnie  T.  3rd  Camp    ffollis 

Williamson,    Junious    G.     1st    Camp    Oklahoma  Ciiy 

Willingham,   Roy    E.   2nd   Camp   Eldorado 

Wilson,    Horace   L.    1st    Camp    ShawiiLe 

Wisdom,  Virgil  Charles.  3rd  Camp  Miiskogce 

Wood,  Oliver  Carl.   3rd  Camp    Anthn-s 

Wood,  William  C.  3rd  Camp    Sasakwa 

Woodruff,   Marsh   B.    1st   Camp    Perry 

Woods,   Nomer   Dee.    3rd    Camp    Midlothian 

Wright,    Carl    N.    1st    Camp    Muskogee 

Wright.   Cecil   Manetho.    3rd   Camp    Chickasha 

Wright,    James    L.    2nd    Camp    Yukon 

Y 

Yerby,    Harold    Vincent.    3rd    Camp    Poteau 

Young,  Malcolm  Edward.  3rd  Camp    Menfro,  Missouri 

Young,  Miles.  2nd  Camp   Amber 

Younger,  Iford  B.   1st  Camp    Tahlequah 

z 

Zachgo,   William    M.    3rd    Camp    Dover 
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SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS  BY  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES, 


1918-19 

Total 

'  Exclud- 
ing 

Men  W'n  Dup. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL,   Exclusive  of  Summer  Session   7  28 

Summer    Session   37  45 


Total    Students,    Duplicates    excluded   42  63  105 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Seniors   85  151 

Juniors   125  178 

Sophomores   181  161 

Freshmen   564  196 

Unclassified   88  240 


Summer  Session   185  575 

Total  students  exclusive  of  Summer  Session  931  493 

Total   students,   duplicates  excluded   1043  926  1969 

SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Graduate    Students    2 

Seniors    12 

Juniors    20- 

Sophomores   4  35 

Freshmen   32  147 

Unclassified   12  156 


F'-mmer  Session   11  170 

Total   Students,  exclusive  of   Summer   Session   39  249 

Total   Students,  duplicates  excluded   48      372  420 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Third  Year  12 

Second   Year   14  1 

First  Year   86  4 

Unclassified   6 


Total    students   118         5  123 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Graduate  Students   2 

Seniors   13 

Juniors   28  1 

Sophomores   75  1 

Freshmen   385  1 

Unclassified   10 


Summer  Session  _  _  21  1 

Total  Students,  exclusive  of  Summer  Session  510  2 

Total  Students,  duplicates  excluded   513  3  516 

SCHOOL    OF  MEDICINE 

Seniors   12 

Juniors   16  1 

Sophomores   16  2 

Freshmen   29  2 


Total  students   ,  73         5  78 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES,  exclusive  of  Summer  Session  27 
Summer  Session    41 


Total  Students,  duplicates  excluded   43  43 


SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS  481 

^SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

Four  year  course.  Freshman   I 

Three  Year  Course,   Seniors   2 

Three  Year  Course.  Freshmen   14  1 

Two  Year  Course.  Seniors   6  2 

Two  Year  Course.  Freshmen   ^  SO  4 

Unclassified   23  S 


Summer    Session   21  6 

Total  students,  exclusive  of  Summer  Session   SO  7 

Total   students,   duplicates    excluded   96  12  108 

COKRESPOXDEA'CE.  Exclusive  of  Summer  Session  183  175 

Summer  Session   :   116  94 

Total  Students,  duplicates  excluded   210  201  411 


Grand   Total   2143  1630  3773 

GENERAL  SUMMAKY 

Grand  Total.  Excluding  all  Duplicates   1854  1402  3256 

Summer   Session,   Total   Registration   378  888  1266 

Total  in  Residence.  Exchisive  of  Summer  Session  1545  718  2263 

Total,  Excluding  Correspondence   Students   1708  1287  2995 

\'ocational  Section  of  the  Students  Army  Training  Corps  517 

Total  for  year  including  Vocational  Sect,  of  the  S,  A,  T.  C.--2365  1402  3767 
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COUNTIES    AND    STATES    KEJ' RESENTED    IN    THE  UNIVERSITY 

DURING  1918-19 


County' 

Men 

Wn 

T'i 

Ucji-.r.ty 

Men 

W'n 

T'I 

Adair 

2 

3 

5 

Osage 

17 

13 

3& 

33 

15 

48 

Ottawa 

13 

12 

0  :^ 

Atoka 

4 

3 

7 

Pawi>ee 

4 

4 

Beaver 

7 

1 

8 

Payne 

9 

9 

IH 

Beckhani' 

18 

15 

33 

l''ittsi!)urg 

22 

22 

44r 

Blaine 

22 

25 

47 

]';)!  totoc 

17 

17 

34 

Bryan 

6 

19 

25 

T'otta  watomi*? 

62 

31 

9.> 

Caddo 

25 

10 

35 

I'lisliWataha 

4 

1 

S 

Canadian 

21 

16 

3-7 

Roger  Mflls 

5 

6 

11 

Carter 

34 

29 

63 

Rogers 

12 

3 

IS 

Cherokee 

-.  9 

1 

10 

Stmii  ole 

9 

5 

14 

Choctaw 

28 

7 

35 

Sequoyah 

14 

4 

IS 

Cleveland 

199 

371 

570 

Stephens 

4i 

1 5 

56 

Coal 

15 

2 

17 

Texas 

10 

6 

16 

Comanche: 

16 

15 

31 

Till  ma  VI 

22 

19 

41 

Cotton 

^7 

5 

22 

Tulsa 

52 

20 

72 

Craig 

14 

18 

32 

Wagoner 

10 

13 

2  J 

Creek 

47 

29 

76 

Washington 

26 

6 

32 

Custer 

32 

14 

46 

Washita 

20 

■11 

31 

Delawarf: 

4 

4 

\\'oods 

15 

8 

23 

Dewey 

5 

_ 

5 

Woodward 

4 

6 

10 

Ellis 

6 

_ 

6 

STATES 

Garfield 

27 

16 

43 

Alabama 

1 

1 

Garvin 

32 

20 

52 

Arkansas 

15 

15 

30 

Grady 

51 

23 

74 

California 

3 

1 

4 

Grant 

16 

19 

35 

Colorado 

1 

1 

Greer 

23 

19 

42 

Florida 

2 

■y 

IT  3,rnioi? 

7 

Georgia 

1 

1 

Harper 

5 

7 

12 

Illinois 

3 

1 

4 

Haskell 

12 

11 

23 

Indiana 

1 

_ 

1 

Hug'hes- 

9 

1 5 

24 

Iowa 

1 

1 

Jackson 

41 

15 

56 

Kansas 

55 

10 

65 

Jefifersou 

11 

4 

15 

Kentucky 

1 

_ 

1 

J  ohiist  on 

12 

5 

1 7 

Louisiana 

2 

1 

3 

Kay 

41 

17 

58 

Michigan 

1 

- 

1 

KingfisheV 

24 

8 

32 

Minnesota 

1 

- 

1 

Kiowa 

52 

27 

79 

Mississippi 

- 

? 

Latimer 

7 

1 

8 

Missouri 

12 

1 3 

25 

Le  Flore' 

1 0 

1 0 

20 

Nebraska 

1 

Uincoln 

20 

1 1 

3 1 

New  Mexico 

4 

1 

5 

Eogan 

24 

10 

34 

New  Vork 

5 

Eove 

4 

- 

4 

Nortli  ("arolina 

1 

Major 

5 

1 

6 

l\iins\  1  vania 

1 

1 

iVlarsnalf 

1 5 

1 

16 

South  Carolina 

2 

Mays 

9 

15 

24 

Tennessee 

2 

McClain 

19 

23 

42 

Texas 

24 

20 

4 

Mc(-urtain 

8 

9 

17 

Texas 

24 

20 

44 

Mcintosh 

8 

2 

10 

Virginia 

1 

1 

Murray 

10 

6 

16 

Washington 

1 

1 

Muskogee 

52 

21 

73 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Noble 

16 

3 

19 

India 

2 

Nowata 

4 

5 

9 

Japan 

1 

T 

Okfuskee 

15 

6 

21 

I'hilippine  Islands 

3 

3 

Oklahoma 

208 

160 

368 

OkmulgfjfT 

16 

15 

31 

Totals 

1854  1402  3256 
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Ahsefice    from    Recitation  89 

Accredited    High  ^  Schools   389 

Administrative    Council  25,  33 

Admission   97,   216.   254,   291,  330. 

353,  368 

Admission   to   Bar  315 

Admission  to  Practice  Pharmacy  362 
Admission  as  Registered  Nurse  355 
Admission,     Subjects  accepted-- 

for  100 

Adva::ced  Standin;:   

 102,  217,  314,  332,  363 

Advisers  26,   54,   118,  298 

Affiliation  of  Schools  389 

Amount  of  Work,  A.  &  S  11: 

Anatomy   343 

A.rchaeology  146,  27(1 

Art  259,  265 

Art,  Academic  265 

Art.  Domestic  147,  259,  268 

Art,    Education  259,  265 

Art.  History  of  268 

.Vsi-ronomy   135 

Athletic  Council   26 

Athletics   50 

Bacteriology  135,  225.  341,  370 

Board  ard  Rooms  54 

Board  of   Education   4 

Board  of  Regents  4,  30 

Books,  Cost  of  in  Law  School  316 

Botany  137,  269,  370 

Buildings  37 

Bulletin  Board  60,  311 

Bureau  of  Standards   26 

Business  Courses  140 

Business  Officers  23 

Calendar   3 

Certificates 

Art  Education   252 

Domestic   Art   252 

Journalism   128 

Manual    Training  215 

Musical  Supervisor  252 

Post-Graduate  Nurse   355 

I'ublic  and  Private  Business  130 

Social  Service   133 

Teachers  59,  124 

Change  of  Studies  89 

Chemical  Engineering  218,  225 

Chemistry  140,  218,  225,  341,  370 

Churches   53 

Civil    Engineering  220,  228 

Classical  Archaeology  146,  270 

Clinical  Facilities    335 

Collections,    Scientific  42 

Colleges  and  Schools  31 

Arts    and    Sciences  31,  103 

Education   120 

Engineering  32,  211,  215 

Fine   Arts    32,  247 

Graduate  32,  293 

Journalism   126 

Domestic  Art   147,  259,  268 


Law   32,  305 

MecHcine  32,  323 

Nursi'.ig   32 

riiarmacy   33,  357 

Pul-iic  and  Private  Business — 128 

Social    Service  131 

Comliinecl  Courses  _-.-_112,  118.  313 
Combined    Courses    with  Denom- 

irational    Colleges   103 

Committees.   Standing   25 

Community    Music   40.^ 

Ccncert    Companies   253,  402 

Conditions  and  Failures   90 

Conditions.   Entrance    (See  Ad- 

111  is:- it  J-.!  ■) 

Tonttsts    IiitcrcoilevTiate   49 

Cw:  rr:.p  ^i(i,  -ce   Study  103,  400 

Courses  OTfered  in 

Arts  ard  Sciences  135 

El  gineering   225 

Fine  Arts  265,  283,  285 

Graduate  School   302 

Law   317 

Medicine   -_340 

Nursing   356 

Pharmacy   370 

Courses    (See   under   the  depart- 
ment or  school  wanted) 

Current   Topics   Study   402 

Date  of  Opening   3 

Dean  of  Undergraduates  53 

Dca:i  of  Women  54 

Deliatiru,    H.^    S.    Class    B  —403 

Debating  Societies   45 

Deficiencies  in  Entrance  Credit  100 

111 

Deficiencies  in  Medicine   331 

Degrees  Conferred   413 

Degrees,  Requirements  for 

Bachelor  of  Arts   114,  115 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  252 

In  Art  Education  259 

In  Domestic  Art  259 

In  Expression   261 

In  Painting   259 

Bachelor  of  Laws  314 

Bachelor  of  Music  261,  264 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Arts  and  Sciences  114 

Engineering    215,  300 

Medicine   331 

Pharmacy   363 

Doctor  of  Medicine  334,  338 

Graduate  Nurse    354 

Master  of  Arts  299 

Master  of  Science  299 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist  363 

Pharmacy  Graduate  363 

Degrees  Conferred,  1918-19  415 

Departmental   Clubs    46 

Deposits  91 

Dermatology    352 

Social  Service  132 
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Domestic  Science   148,  270 

Dormitories    55 

Drawing,  Mechanical-.  172,  236,  275 
Ear.  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases  351 

Economics    150,  230 

Education,  Courses  in  155,  271,  280 

Electrical  Engineering   221,  231 

Electro-Therapy  352 

Eligibility  in  Athletics   50 

Embryology    34i 

Engineering    23fe 

Engineering   Geology    222 

English    164,    238,    273,  371 

Entrance     (See  Admission) 
Enrollment,  Information  About  _85, 
95,  333 

Examinations        90,  113,  309.  333 

Examination  for  Admission  98 

Exemption  from   Prescribed  Work 
101,  116,  216,  257 
Expenses  (See  Fees  and  Deposits, 
and  Board  and  Room) 

Expression   261,  283 

Extension  Classes  402 

Extension    Lectures   399 

Extension,  University   397 

Eye  Diseases   350 

Faculty,  General   5,  33 

Arts  and  Sciences  105 

Engineering  213 

Fine   Arts    249 

Graduate    295 

Law    307 

Medicine   325 

Pharmacy  359 

Summer   Session    378 

Failures  in  Class  Work  90 

Fees  and  Deposits   93 

Field  Artillery  Unit,  R.  O.  T.  C.  67 
Fellowships  and  Scholarships  56,  301 
Financial  Support  of  the  Univers- 

sity   35 

Field  Work  120,  133 

Fine  Art  Rules  and  Regulations  256 

Fine  Arts  Fees   93 

French    188,  275,  373 

Freshman    Conference,  Engineer- 

^  ing   239 

General  Information   29 

Genito-Urinary    Diseases  and 

Syphilology  351 

(jeological   Survey   405 

Geology    170,   222,  239 

German,   191,  275,  373 

Government    174 

Grades    90 

Graduate   School    293 

Graduation,   Requirements  for 

Arts  and  Sciences  114,  331 

Education  121 

Engineering    218,  224 

Fine  Arts    259,  264 

Graduate   School    299 

Journalism    127 

Law    314 

Medicine    331,  334,  338 

Nursing    356 

Pharmacy    368 

Public  and  Private  Business  129 


Greek    Letter    Fraternities    49 

Greek    176 

Grounds    36 

Group  Eltctives    117 

Gynecohygy   350 

lii^h  Sfhool  Dt^bating  403 

|-;i^-h   schoc.ls  Acredited  389 

IHghuav  En-iiieering   235.  241 

Ilisto)(jgy    178  341 

lli^aorica!    Sketch   of  University  33 

History    Department    178,  274 

llupor    System    53 

Hospitals    335 

"Hour   of   Credit"   defined   60,  114 

Hygiene    181.    342,  371 

Infantry   Unit,   R.   O.  T.   C.  69 

Intf-rcoilegiate  Contests  49 

Interscholastic  Meet   52,  254 

Interurban    31 

Italian    191.  275 

Journalism    182 

Junior  High  School    123 

Laboratories   41 

T>aboratory  E'ees    91 

Laryngology    351 

Late  Registration   Fee    88 

Latin   ,   183,  372 

Law    317 

Lectures.   Special  22,  133,  311,  367 

Libraries    42,  310 

Libraries.  Traveling  378 

Loans  for   Students    56 

Major  and  Minor   116 

Manual  Training   223,  235 

Materia    Medica    342,  372 

Mathematics   186,   236,  372 

Measurement,  Efficiency  and  Stan- 
dardization   124 

Mechanical  Drawing  __172.  236,  275 
Mechanical    Engineering    223,  237, 

242 

Mechanics    244 

Medical  Curriculum,  Hours  of  338 

Medical  Jurisprudence    346 

Medicine    334 

Mental  Diseases  346 

.Metallurgical    Chemistry    218,  227 

Military   Training    63 

Mineral   Collections  for  High 

Schools  408 

Mining  Geology   224,  244 

Modern  Languages  __  188,  275,  373 
Moral  and  Religious  Ti-aining  __53 

Municipal  Reference  Bureau  401 

Museum    C'oUections  ;   42 

Music,  Applied    285 

Music,  Theory  of    262,  276 

.Musical  Organizations  253 

Neurology    346 

Non-Re.sident   Tuition    94 

Nurses.  School  for   353 

Obstetrics    349 

(Official   Notices    60 

Ophthalmology    350 

Oratorical  Council    26 

Oklahoma  (ieological   Survey  __405 

Organization  of  University  31 

Orgatiizations,  Student   44,  253 
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Otolotry    351 

I'ackage  Libraries  403 

r::i;  ti:  g   (See  Art)   

I'.'irents   Reports  to  90 

Pathology    194,    342.  346 

i  '  trr.leum  Chemistry  219,  226 

I'harmacology  343 

JMiarmacv    343.  374 

Philosophy    194.  280 

IMiysical   Diagnosis    343 

Physical   Edtrcation    71,  196 

]'hysics   197.  245,  376 

Phyci-logy   200,  343 

Piano    263,  285 

}'if.ros    If.-    I'ractice    256 

i'lan   of    Work     Arts   and  Sci- 

c-rccs  115 

J'oints,  Value  of  Grades  in  115 

J'olitical  Science  fSce  Government) 
Positions.    Securing    126.    215,  360 

l^ractice  Court  311 

Practice  Teaching   123 

]'rizes-_   56    253,  312.  367 

Professional   Fraterr;ities    48 

Psychology   201,  280 

Publications    44 

Public  Discussion   402 

Public  Information  402 

Public  Speaking   203.  281 

Pure  Food  and  Drug  Courses  362 

Kadiography    352 

Railroad  Connections  31 

Recitals   253 

Recommendation  of  Teachers  __126 

Registration   85.  95,  333 

Registration  of  Pharmacists  362 

Religious  Influences    53 

Reports   of    Grades    90 

Rhinology    351 

Rhodes  Scholarships    57 

Rooms    54 

R.   O.  T.   C.    63 

Rules.  Fine  Arts    256 

Sanitary  Chemistry  220 

S.  A.  T.  C.  Officers   16 


Scholarships  and  Prizes__  56,  366 
.Schools  and  Colleges  (See  Colleges 

and  Schools) 
Stcoi.dary   Schools,  Affiliated  -_389 

.'>e}f -.Support   55 

Senior   Honor   Societies    47 

Shcp  Work  246 

Sociology    205 

.Spanish    192,  373 

Special  Lectures       22.  311,  133,  367 

Special   Students  in  Law  313 

Student   Association    45 

Studevit   Enterprise  Ticket  92 

Students,  Roll  of  421 

STimmary  of  Students 

Counties  ar  d   States   482 

Schools  and   Classes   480 

Support  of  University    35 

Summer  Session  33,  353,  377 

Surgery    343,  347 

Synopsis  of  Courses, 

School  of  Medicine   338 

Teachers'  Certificates  59,  124 

Technical  Work,  Fine  Arts  285 
Theory  and  History  of  Music  262. 

276 

Thesis   117,  299 

Training  School  for  Nurses  353 

Traveling   Libraries   403 

Tuition    91,  94 

L'nclassified  Studenf  __  98,  217,  363 
Unit  of  Credit  defined  60,  98 
Ur.iversity  and  the  World  War  77 

L'nits  Accepted  for  Admission  100 

I'niversity  Extension   397 

University   Year    3 

Violin    264,  288 

Violoncello   264,  290 

Visual  Instruction   403 

Voice   263,  286 

Withdrawal  from  University  89 

Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Y.  W.  C.  A.  53 
Zoology    207 


NAME  INDEX 


Adams,  Dr.  A.  B.;  Prof,  of  Economics,  Dir.  of  the  School  of  Pub.  and  Priv. 

Bus  11,  108,  150,  213.  230,  296 

Alford,  Dr.  John  M. ;  Asso.  Prof,  of  Med.    11,  326,  344 

Alley,   John;    Prof,    of   Gov't    7.    107,    174  295 

Aredrson.  Eva  Marie;  Inst,  in  Pul).  Spkg.   19.  109.  203,  250,  281,  283,  380 

Andrews,  Dr.  Leila  ?:dra;  Asst.  Prof,  of  Pedriatrics   14,  327.  344 

Bachnian    C."pt.  Fred  C. :  Commandant  S.  A.  T.  C.    16 

Baehr.   C.   A.;   Prof.   Mil.    Sci.   and   Tactics    13.  63 

Barrett,  Helen  R. ;  Inst,  in  Pub.  Spkg.   19,  109,  203,  281.  283 

Barnes,  Mary  Grace;  Ass't  in  Library  and  Cataloger  23 

Perrigan.  Edmund;  Inst,  in  Econrmics   17.  109,  140    150,  230,  3«0 

Bixby   Mai.  Tarns;  Field  Artillery  TTnit  R.  O.  T.  C.  17,  63 

Blachl}'.  Dr.  F.  F. ;  Asso.  Prof,  of  Gov't   11.  108,  174,  296,  380,  ^01 

Black,  Ernest  H.    .^SO 

Blesh    Dr.   A.    L. ;    Asso.    Prof,    of   Surgery   8,    325,  347 

Bolend,   Dr   Floyd   J.;   Asst.    Prof,   of   Med.    13,   327  344 

Bolerd,  Dr.  Rex  G. ;  Asst.  Prof,  of  G.  U.  Dis.  and  Syph.   14,  327.  351 

Boothe,  Viva  Belle;  Sec'y  Students  Emplovment  Bureau  for  Women  24 

Bragg.  Alberta;  Asst.  Prof,  of  Voice    15,  250  286 

Brewer,  T.  H. ;  Prof,  of  English  6.  107,  164,  213,  238.  249,  273,  295,  359,  371 

Bridges,  J.  W. ;  Asso.  Prof,  of  Agri.  Edu.    12,  108,  155,  296 

Briegel,  Rossetta  A.;  Inst,  in  Chem.    19,  109,  140.  214,  225,  359,  370 

Brill,  James  A.   380 

Brooks,  Dr.  Stratton  D. ;  Pres.  University   5,  107,  213.  359,  379  399 

Brown,  Grace  Adelaide;   Inst.  Piano    20.   250.  285 

Browne,  H.  S.;  Dean,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Prof.  Mat.  Med.  6    326,  342,  343 

359     371,  373 

Buchanan,  Dr.  J.  S. ;  Dean  Col.  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Prof,  of  Hist.  5. 

107,  178.  249,  274   295  379 

Burns,  Dr.  Thomas  C. ;  Asst.  Prof.  Neurology    13,  327,  346 

Buxton,  Dr.  L.   H. ;   Prof.   Otologv,  Rhin.   and  Laryn.    8,   325,  351 

Cable,  J.  R.;  Asst.   Prof,   of  Econ.    15,   109,  150 

Campbell.  W.   S.;   Inst.   English    18,   109.  164 

Carpenter,  Paul  S.;  Asso.  Prof,  of  Violin    12,  249.  276,  288.  380 

Carson,  Lucile,  Sec'y  O.  G.  S.    24,  407 

Chase    Dr.   A.  B.    ;  Asst.   Prof,   of  Med.    16,   327.  344 
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